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Afghanistan  —  Opebations  in  Khost  Valley  —  Question,  Ifr .  Onslow ; 

Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope    . .  . .  . .  . .     282 

Afghaitistan — DisTUBBANoOBS   IN   BtTBUAH — Questious,  The  Marquess  of 

Hartington ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .     282 

Ibeland  —  Watbbfobd  Habbottb  Boabd  —  Question,  Major  O'Qorman ; 

Answer,  The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  . .  . .     283 

Abi£y  Discipline  and  Eegxtlation  Bill — ^The  Mutiny  Bill — Observa- 
tions; Colonel  Stanley         •  •  •  •  • .  . .     283 
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ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :  " — 

Kbw  Gabdbnb — ^Bbsolxttiok — ^Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  '*  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  desirable  that  tiie  Royal  Gkurdens  at  Kew 
should  be  opened  to  the  public  at  10  a.m.  on  week-days,  with  such  reservations  as 
may  be  found  expedient,"— (5»r  Trevwr  Zoirrww,)— instead  thereof  . .     284 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question:" — ^After  short  debate,  Question  put: — The  House 
divided;  Ayes  196,  Noes  94 ;  Majority  102.— (Div.  Hst,  No.  36.) 

MEBOAimLB  Marinb — Bbeaoh  of  CoiTTEAor  BY  Skamen — Leoislation — 
Obseryations,  Mr.  Gh>rst,  Mx.  Burt ;  Eeply,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer      ..  ..  .,  ..  ..297 

Ikeland — ^Defabtmental  ADMnasTRATioN — Obsenrations,  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy ;  Eeply,  Mr.  J.  Lowther : — Short  debate  thereon  . .  . .     299 

Main  Question,  '<  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair/'  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

SUPPLY — eaneideredm  Committee — Civil  Sebviob  Supplembntaey  Esti- 
mates, 1878-9. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Class  I. — ^Publio  Woeks  aito  BuiLDiNas. 

^i.^  £3,771,  Houses  of  Parliament. 

(a.)  £8,417,  Public  Buildings. — After  short  debate,  Vote  agr$ed  to  ..  . .       317 

(3.)  £400,  Furniture  of  Public  Offices. 

(4.)  £724,  New  Home  and  Colonial  Offices,  &c.— After  short  debate,  Vote  ojirMd  to.,       319 
(5.)  £650,  British  Museum  Buildings. — After  short  debate.  Vote  agreed  to  . .       319 

(6.)  £12,800,  Natural  History  Museum.— After  short  debate.  Vote  agreed  to  . .       320 

(7.)  £1,900,  Harbours,  &c.  under  the  Board  of  Trade.— After  short  debate.  Vote 
agreedto  .,  ..  ..  ..  ..        320 

Class  n. — Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Pubuo  Depabtments. 

(8.}  £3,500,  Treasury.— After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to  .  •  . .      321 

(9.)  £2,300,  Home  Office.— After  short  debate.  Vote  agreed  to  ••  . .       327 

[10.)  £3,350,  Foreign  Office.— After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to       ••  . .      334 

ii.i  £925,  Colonial  Office. 

^12.)  £327,  Lunacy  Commission,  England. 

^13.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  a  Supplementary  sum,  not  exceeding 
£33,000,  be  granted  to  Her  Maj«ity,  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1879,  for  Stationery, 
IVinting,  Binding,  and  Printed  Books  for  the  several  Departments  of  Gbvemment 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  some  Dependencies,  and  for  Stationery, 
Binding,  Printing,  and  Paper  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  including  the 
Salaries  and  Ezpensei  of  the  Stationery  Office "    . .  . .  . .       334 

After  debate.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  '*  That  a  Supplementary  sum,  not 
exceeding  £23,000,  be  granted,  &c.," — (Mr,  Biggar)  . .  . .       351 

After  further  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  toithdraum. 

After  further  short  debate.  Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(14.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  *'  That  a  Supplementary  sum,  not  exceed- 
izLg  £206,  be  granted  to  Her  Maj^y,  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  cotirse 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1879,  for  the  Salaries 
of  the  Officers  and  Attendants  of  the  Household  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
and  other  Expenses "  . .  . .  . .  . .       354 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That  a  Supplementary  sum,  not  exceeding 
£15,  be  granted,  &c,"— (Jfr.  PanM// ;)— After  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave, 
withdraum. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(15.)  £390,  Chief  Secxetary  for  Ireland,  Offices.— After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to  . .       357 

(16.)  £560,  Public  Works  Office,  Lreland.— After  short  deliiate,  Vote  agreed  to  . .      357 

Besoltttious  to  be  reported. 
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Class  m. — "Law  Am)  Jvbtioe. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  a  Snpplementaijr  sum,  not  exceeding 
£6,200,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Gnaxge  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1879,  for  the  Salaries 
of  the  Law  Officers ;  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Department  of  the  Solicitor 
for  the  Affairs  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  of  the  Department  of  the  Queen's 
Proctor  for  Divorce  Interventions;  the  Costs  of  Prosecutions,  including  those 
relating  to  the  Coin,  and  to  Bankruptcy,  and  of  other  Legal  Proceedings  conducted 
by  those  Departments;  and  various  o&er  Legal  Expenses,  including  otatute  Law 
^vision,  ana  Parliamentary  Agency "  . .  . .      362 

Moved,  **  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,"—  {Mr, 
DiUwyn :) — Motion  agreed  to, 

Besolutioxi  to  be  reported  TiMnwrrmo;  Committee  also  report  Progress ; 
to  ait  again  To-morrow. 

Exchequer  Bonds  (No.  1)  Bill  [BiU  92]^ 

Moved,  ''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  seoond  time," — (Jfr.  Chaneelhr  of 
tJie  Exchequer)  ..  ..  ..  ..     862 

After  Bhort  debate.  Motion  agreed  to : — ^Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eom- 
mitted  for  To-morrow. 

Bace€H>ur8e8  (Metropolis)  Bill  [Bill  48]— 

Bill  eoneidered  in  Committee  [^ProgresB  Clause  1,  17ih  Fehruary']  . .     364 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  consi- 
dered upon  Ttusday  next. 


CoiocoKS — ^Nomination  of  Seleot  Cohhttteb — 

Moved,  **  That  Mr.  Stephen  Cave  be  a  Member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Commons," — (Sir  Matthew  Ridley)  [Honse  counted  out.] 


LOEDS,  FEIDAT,  MABCH  7. 
BninsH  Bttbicah — Question,  Earl  GrauYille ;  Answer,  Viscount  Cranbrook    867 
Stbbet  Aooidents — ^Addbess  fob  ▲  Bbtubn — 

Moved,  «  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  for  a  Tabnlar  state- 
ment by  months  of  the  accidents  whidi  have  occnrred  in  the  sbeets  of  the  Metropolis 
and  its  suburbs  referable  to  the  passage  of  vehicles,  bicydee,  or  horsemen  from  Ist 
January  1878  to  Slst  January  1879,  showing  the  circumstances  under  which  each 
accident  has  occurred,  its  issues,  and  results," — ( Viseount  Templetown)  . .     367 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to. 

Bivers  Ctonservanoy  Bill— 

Bill  to  make  proTision  for  the  Conservancy  of  Biyers — Presented  (The  Lord 
President)        . .  . .  . .  . .  • .     868 

Moved,  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  1*:— After  short  debate.  Motion 
agreed  to;  Bill  read  1*    (No.  20.) 


Bailways  (Ireland) — Question,  Viscount  lifford ;  Answer  Lord  Henniker    874 

Then — Copy  of  Letter  respecting  narrow  «iuge  railways  in  Ireland  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  the  Chairman  of  Committeei :  Ordered  to  be  laidbefon  the  House, 
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Isaae.) 
Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  word  '  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question :" 

— ^After  debate,  Question  put : — The  House  divided;  Ayes  1 46,  Noes  1 68 ; 

Majority  22.— (Div.  list,  No.  38.) 
Words  added : — ^Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to : — Second 

Beading  put  off  for  six  moniihs. 

QUESTIONS. 

Obdonal  Law — Oase  of  Seth  Evans — Question,  Mr.  Hopwood ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Assheton  Gross  401 

Obiminal   Law — Oase   of   Theodobidi — Question,    Mr.    P.    A.    Taylor; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  • .  . .  . .     402 

LirsPEOTOBS  OF  Mines  Eefobts,  1878 — Question,  Mr.  Macdonald;  Answer, 

Mr.  Assheton  Gross  . .  . .  . .  . .     402 

Begistbabs   of   Gounty   Gottbts    (Ibeland)  —  Questions,    Mr.    Meldon ; 

Answers,  The  Attorney  General  for  Lrekuid  . .  . .     408 

National  Teachebs  (Ibeland) — Question,  Mr.  Meldon;  Answer,   Mr.  J. 

Lowther         . .  . .  . .  . ,  . .     404 

India — Distubbanoes  in  Bxtbicah — Explanation,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  . .     404 

PooB   Law    Amendment   Act    (1876)    Amendment    Bill — Question,  Sir 

Gharles  W.  Dilke ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sdater-Booth  . .  . .     404 

OBDEBS    OF    THE    DAY, 

Sttpfjsy — Order  for  Gommittee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Ghair :" — 

Eleotobal  Disabiltties  of  Women — ^Besoltjtion — ^Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  *^m  the  opinion  of  this  Ho^se  it  is  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Country  that  women  who  are  entitled  to  vote  in  municipal,  parochial,  and  school 
board  elections,  when  possessed  of  the  statutory  qualifications,  should  be  disabled 
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qualifications;  and  that  it  is  expedient  that  this  disability  should  be  forUiwith 
repealed," — {Mr.  Courtnet/j) — ^instead  thereof         ..  ..  ..      405 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question :" — ^After  long  debate,  Question  put : — The  House 
divided;  Ayes  217,  Noes  103;  Majority  114. 

Division  list.  Ayes  and  Noes         ...  • .  . .     505 

Main  Question  proposed,  ''  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Ohair :  " — 
Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn : — Committee  deferred  till  Monday  next. 

Supply — ^Eeport — Eesolutions  [6th  March]  reported  . .  . .     507 

Besolutions  1  to  12  agreed  to. 

Eesolution  13 : — ^After  short  debate,  Besolution  agreed  to. 
Besolutions  14  to  16  agreed  to* 
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ORDER    OF    THE    DAY. 

Supply — Order  for  Oommittee  read;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leare  the  Chair : " — 

Navy  —  Explosion    on   Board    H.M.S.    "  Thunderer  "  —  Questions, 
Observations,  Mr.  Gourley  . .  . .  . .     529 

Navy — Ship    Carpenters — Observations,  Mr.  Samuda: — Short  debate 
thereon  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     580 

Navy — ^Promotion — ^Bbsolution — ^Amendm^nt  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  '*  the  present  and  progressiydy  increasmff  stagnation  of  promotion  in  the 
Boyal  Navy  is  injurious  to  the  public  service,  and  that  the  present  system  of  retire- 
ment has  failed  to  secure  a  sufficient  amount  of  promotion,  and  ought  to  be 
extended," — {Mr,  Van»  Agnew)    ..  ..  ..     538 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question  :  " — ^After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Navy  —  Men-op-War's  Men — Observatioiis,  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
Mr.  Goschen  . .  . .  . .  . .     544 

Navy — ^Nayal   Discipline   Aot,    1866— Observations,    Mr.  Hopwood; 
Beply,  Mr.  A.  F.  Egerton : — Short  debate  thereon        •  •  • .     549 

Main  Question,  ''  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

SUPPLY — eofuidered  in  Committee — Navy   Estimates — Departmental 
Statement. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(i.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  <*  That  58,000  men  and  boys  be  emnloyed 
for  the  Sea  and  Coast  Guard  oeryices  for  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March 
1880,  including  13,000  Royal  Marines,"--(ifr.  JF,  S,  Smith)        . .  . .      557 

After  short  debate,  Questioh  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(2.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £2,708,695, 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Expense  of  Wages,  &o.  to  Seamen  and 
Marines,  which  will  come  m  course  oi  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst 
day  of  March  1880 "  ..  ..  ..  ..      614 

Moved,  **That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leaye  to  sit  again/' — {Mr, 
Famell ;)— After  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leaye,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  Tihmorrow  ;   Oommittee  to  sit  again  upon 
Wedneeday. 
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Mov0df  ''That  Mr.  Butt  be  ^another  Member  of  the  Oommittee," — (ifr. 
Aishiton  Crou  .*) — ^After  abort  debate,  Question  put,  and  negativei: — 
Other  Members  nominated. 


LORDS,  TUESDAY,  MABOH  11. 

W09i  DwMgal  Baihoay  BiU^ 

Mav0d,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  Jre^d  2%"— (f!la  Fiicount  Zifford)  . .     616 

After  short  debate,  on  Question?  E$9oh$d  in  the  Affirmaim : — ^Bill  read 
2*  accordingly. 

Medical  Act  (1868)  Amendment  Bill  (No.  16)- 

Mav0d,  ''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2%''^The  lord  PrsMmt)  . .     625 

After  short  debate,  Motion  Oj^reed  to : — ^Bill  read  2'  accordingly,  and  camr 
mitUd  to  a  Oommittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Thuurida^  the  20<A 
inttant. 

IivTXMFEBAKOB — ^Bepobt  OF  THE  Sbleot  Oohmtttee — Quostlon,  The  Earl 

of  Whamcliffe ;  Answer,  Lord  Aberdare  .  •  625 

COMMONS,  TUESDAY,  MABOH  11. 
PRIVATE   BUSINESS. 

LH>0rpool  Lighting  BiU  {hg  Order}^ 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read  ••  ••  .«     626 

After  short  debate,  BiU  read  a  second  time. 

Moved,  *'That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Select  Ckmusittee  of  Sewn  Kembeis, 
Four  to  be  iq»pointed  by  the  Honae  and  Three  by  the  Ciommittee  of  Selection,"— 
{Mr.  Raikee.) 

Motion  4igr$ed  to* 

Moved,  "That  it  be  an  Instmctioii  to  the  Cominittee  that  they  have  power  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  authorise  any  schemes  for  lighting  by  Electricity  or  other 
improved  methods  ;  to  consider  how  far  and  under  what  conditions,  if  at  all,  the  use 
of  such  modes  of  lighting  should  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  the  case  of  Muni- 
cipal Corporations,  other  local  authorities,  or  Public  Companies,  and  to  report  their 
opinion  to  the  House ;  and  that  such  of  the  Petitioners  against  the  BiU  as  pray  to  be 
heard  by  themselves,  their  Counsel,  or  Agents  be  heard  upon  their  Petitions  (if  pre- 
sented on  or  before  the  17th  day  of  Marcn),  and  Counsel  heard  in  favour  of  the^iH 
against  such  Petitions: — That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  fqr  persons, 
papers,  and  records: — That  Four  be  the  quorum  of  the  Committee," — (Mr.lRaikee,) 

Motion  agreid  to : — ^And,  on  March  13,  Committee  nominated : — last  of  the 
Oommittee      . .  . .  . .  • .  . .     628 
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Army — The  Militia — Question,  Eari  Percy ;  Answdr,  Colonel  Stanley  . .  628 
South    Africa — The  Zultt   War  —  Sir   Bartle   Frere's    Despatch — 

Question,  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .     629 

Mines  Act — ^Thb  Aooidbnt  at  Wakefield — Question,  Mr.  Macdonald; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .     629 

Criminal   Law  —  Cases    of   Theodoridi    and    Gorlero —Question,    Mr. 

Callan ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross        . .  . .  . .     629 

Scotch   Banes  —  Extraordinary    Directors — The    Scotch    Judges — 

Question,  Mr.  Callan  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross       . .  . .     631 

Highways  Act,  1878 — Forms  op  Accounts  —  Question,  Mr.  Clare  Bead; 

Answer,  Mr.  Sdater-Booth  . .  . .  . .     631 

Mercantile  Marine — ^Foreign  Steamers — Question,  Mr.  Bates;  Answer, 

Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot  ..  ..  ..  .•682 

MOTIONS. 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licences) — ^Resolution — 

Moved, "  That,  inasmuch  as  the  ancient  and  avowed  object  of  licensing  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  is  to  supply  a  'supposed  public  want  without  detriment  to^  the  public 
welfare,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  a  legal  power  of  restraining  the  issue  or  re- 
newal of  licences  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  persons  most  deeply  interested 
and  affected — ^namely,  the  inhabitants  themselves — who  are  entitled  to  protection  from 
the  injurious  consequences  of  the  present  system  by  some  efGlcient  measure  of  local 
option," — {Sir  Wilfrid  Zawaon)  . .  . .  . .      632 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That  '*  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  **  it  would  be  most  undesirable  and  inopportime  to  change  the  arrangements 
now  legiedatively  provided  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Licensed 
Victuallers  of  this  CJountry,  because  any  tribimal  subject  to  periodical  election  by 
popular  canvas  and  vote  might,  and  in  all  probability  would,  lead  to  repeated  in- 
stuices  of  turmoil,  and  thus  be  detrimental  to  the  peace  and  quietude  of  every  neigh- 
bourhood in  England," — {Mr,  Wh$elhouH,) — instead  thereof. 

After  long  debate.  Question  put,  ''That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  Question :  " — The  House  divided;  Ayes  164,  Noes 
252 ;  Majority  88. 

.  Division  list,  Ayes  and  Noes  . .  . .  .  •     746 

Question, 

<*  That  the  words  '  it  would  be  most  undesirable  and  inopportune  to  chan^  the  ar- 
rangements now  legislatively  provided  for  the  regpilation  of  the  trade  earned  on  by 
the  Licensed  Victuallers  of  this  Country,  because  any  tribunal  subject  to  periodical 
election  by  popular  canvas  and  vote  might,  and  in  all  probability  would,  lead  to 
repeated  instances  of  turmoil,  and  thus  be  detrimental  to  the  peace  and  quietude  of 
every  neighbourhood  in  England,'  be  there  added," 

— put,  and  negatived  . .  . .  . .  . .     760 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  add,  after  the  word  "That "  in  the  Orip^inal  Question,  the  words  " it  is  undesirable 
for  this  House  to  commit  itself  to  legislation  on  the  subject  of  licensing  till  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Intemperance  have  published  their  final 
Eeport," — {Lord  Francit  Hervey,) 

Question  put,  *'  That  those  words  be  there  added :  " — The  KoMse  divided  ; 
Ayes  121,  Noes  169 ;  Majority  48.— (Div.  List,  No.  41.) 

Moved,  "That  this  House  do  now  adjourn," — {Mr.  Heygate:) — ^Motion, 
by  leaye,  withdraum. 
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Amendment  proposed. 

To  add,  after  the  word  "  That  *'  in  the  Original  Question,  the  words  **  in  the  opinion  of 
this  HoQse,  among  the  conditions  preacnbed  by  Law  for  the  granting  of  new  Licences 
for  the  Sale  of  Litoxicating  liquors,  it  should  be  expressly  provided  that  the  licensing 
authority  shall  take  into  considOTation  the  population  and  the  number  of  existing 
licences  in  the  district,  and  shall  find  as  a  fact,  upon  sworn  evidence,  that  new 
licences  are  required  for  the  necessary  convenienoe  of  the  public," — {Mr.  Serjeant 
Simon.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words  be  there  added :  " — ^Affcer  short 
debate,  Moved,  ''  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Sir  George 
CampheU:) — Motion  agreed  to : — Debate  adfoumed  till  Tueeday  next. 

ORDERS    OF    THE    DAY. 
HaUtual  Drunkards  BlU  [Bill  47]— 

Bill,  as  amended,  considered     . .  . .  . .  . .     753 

After  short  debate,  Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time  To-morrow, 

Friendly  Societies  Act  (1876)  Amendment  Bill  [BiU  85]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee     . .  . .  , .  . .     755 

After  short  time  spent  therein.  Bill  reported,  without  Amendment ;  to  be 
read  the  third  hme  To-morrow, 


Co-OFERATIVE    StoHES — 

Select  Committee  appointed,  **  to  inquire  into  the  constitation  and  operations  of  certain 
trading  aodeties,  trading  under  the  name  of  Co-operatiTe  Stores,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  exempted  from  taxes  and  imposts  to  which  the  trading  community 
are  liable,*'— (^t>  Charles  Russell.) 

IClltinj  Act  (Temporary)  Continnance  Bill— Resolution  [4th  March]  read ;  Bill  ordered 
(Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  The  Judge  Advocate,  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay) ;  presented,  and  read 
the  first  time  [Bill  99]  . .  . .  . .  . .      757 

Karine  Mutiny  Act  (Temporary)  Continnance  BHIl— Ordered  {Mr.  miHam  Henry 

Smith,  Mr.  Algernon  Egerton,  Sir  Massey  Lopes) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time 
[Bill  98]  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..757 
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ORDERS   OF   THE  DAY. 

Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment  BiU  [Bill  2]— 

Moved,  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Dr.  Lush)  . .     758 

Amendment  proposed, .  to  leave  out  the  word  ''  now,"  and  at  the  end 

of  the  Question  to  add  the  words  ''upon  this  day  six  months," — {Mr. 

Serjeant  Simon.) 
Question  proposed,  **  That  the  word  *  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question :" 

— After  debate,  Moved,  **That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Dr. 

Brady:) — Motion  agreed  to:  —  Debate  adjourned  till    Wednesday  26th 

March. 

Clerical  DisabiUties  Bill  [Bill  18]— 

Mated,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"— (ifr.  Ooldney)        . .     780 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of 

the  Question  to  add  the  words  ''upon  this  day  six  months," — {Mr. 

Beresford  Mope.) 
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Clerical  Ditabilitiet  Bill — continaed. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word  *  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question : " 
—After  short  debate,  Question  put: — ^The  House  divided;  Ayes  66, 
Noes  135;  Majority  69.--(Div.  List,  No.  42.) 

Words  added: — Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to  : — Second 
Beading  j?ti^  off  for  six  months. 

OoiocoNs — Select  Committee  nominated : — List  of  the  Committee  . .     788 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (District  Courts)  Wl— Ordered  (]£r,  Joteph  Oowm^ 

Mr,  Ripley,  Mr,  Euetaee  Smith,  Mr.  Sowley  Mill) ;  presented,  andj  read  the  first  time 
[BiUlOO]  ..  ..  ..  ..     789 

LOBDS,  THUBSDAY,  MABOH  18. 

BSFBESENTATIVE  PeEB  FOB  SOOTLAND — 

The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chancery  delivered  his  certificate  that  the  Earl 
of  Dundonald  had  been  elected  a  Bepresentatiye  Peer  for  Scotland  in 
the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  deceased. 

South  Afbioa — ^Thb  Zxtltt  Wab  —  Thb  BB-nnpoBCEMEirrs  —  Observations, 

EarlCadogan  ..  ..  ..  ..789 

Exchequer  Bonds  (No.  1)  Bill- 
Bead  2*  (according  to  Order) ;  Committee  negatived :    Then  Standing 
Orders  I^os.  XXX Vil.  and  XXXVill.  eontidered  (according  to  Order), 
and  dispensed  with  ;  Bill  read  3*,  and  passed  . .  . .     790 

Bankruptcy  Law  Amendment  Bill  (No.  8)— 

House  in  Committee  (according  to  Order)    . .  . .  . .     790 

Amendments  made ;  the  Beport  thereof  to  be  received  on  I%ursday  next. 

Debtors  Act  (1869)  Amendment  Bill  (No.  9)— 

House  in  Committee  (according  to  Order)     . .  . .  , .     794 

Bill  reported,  without  Amendment ;  and  to  be  read  8'  To-morrow. 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  Amendment  Bill  (No.  11) 

House  in  Committee  (according  to  Order)     . .  . .  • .     794 

After  short  debate,  Bill  reported,  without  Amendment ;  and  to  be  read  3* 
on  Thursday  next. 

ConsoUdated  Fund  (No.  1)  Bill- 
Bill  read  3*  (according  to  Order),  dJoApaseed, 
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Thames  River  {Prevention  of  Floods)  Bill  (hg  Order)-- 
Moved,  to  nominate  the  Select  Committee  on  this  Bill, — {Mr,  Raikes)      . .     795 
Moved,  '*  That  Mr.  Goldney  be  a  Member  of  the  Select  Committee." 
Moved,   '*That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned,"  —  {Mr,  Cuhitt:) — After 

short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn: — Original  Question  put, 

and  agreed  to, 
Mr.  A.  Brown,  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton,  and  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke  nominated 

other  Members  of  the  Committee. 
Moved,   **  That  Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg  be  a  Member  of  the  Select 

Committee :  " — ^After  short  debate,  l£)tion  agreed  to. 
Lord  Bobert  Montagu  to  be  another  Member  of  the  Committee. 
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Lord  Eustace  Cecil  . .  . .  . .  . .     817 

Railways  (Ln)iA)— The  Indus  and  the  Bolan  Pass — Question,  Sir  Henry 

Havelock ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope       . .  . .  . .     817 

Army  —  Officers'   Travelling  Expenses  —  Question,   Major  O'Beime ; 

Answer,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  . .  . .  . .     818 

South  Africa — Export  op  Munitions  of  War   poi  Mozambique — Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Ritchie ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke    . .  . .  . .     818 

Grand  Jury  Laws  (Ireland) — ^Legislation — Question,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy ; 

Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther      . .  . .  . .  . .     819 

Army  (India) — Pay  of  Lieutenants — Question,  Colonel  Naghten;  Answer, 

Mr.  E.  Stanhope  ..  ..  ..  ..     819 

Ireland  —  Town  Inspectorship  of  Belfast  —  Question,   Major  Nolan ; 

Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowtlier      . .  . .  . .     819 

LrsPEGTORs   OF    CoAL   MiNEs — ^The   Reports — Questiou,  Mr.  Stevenson; 

Answer,  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridlej  . .  . .  . ,     820 

Thb  Treaty  of  Berun — ^Thb   Despatch  in  the   ''  Times  "  of  March 

12th — Questions,  Lord  Robert  Montagu;  Answers,  Mr.  Bourke,  The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .  . .     820 

South   Africa— The  Zxtlu  War — ^The  Defeat  at  Isandlana — Question, 

Dr.  Kenealj ;  Answer,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  . .  . .     821 

Criminal   Law — Case    of    the  Rev.    H.    J.    Dodwbll — Question,    Dr. 

Kenealy ;  Answer,  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  . .  . .     821 

South    Africa — The    Zulu    War — The   Re-inforcements — Coaling   of 

Transports — Questions,  Mr.  Qourley ;  Answers,  Mr.  A.  F.  Egerton  . ,  821 
Egypt — Mr.  Rivers  Wilson — Question,  Sir  George  Campbell;   Answer, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .  . .     823 

OBDEBS    OF    THE  DAY. 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :  " — 

The  Franchise  and  the  City  Guilds— Resolution — 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  '*  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  the  sale  of  the  Parliamentary  Franchise  by  the  City  Guilds  with  the 
consent  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  is  an  abuse  and  should  be  abolished," — {Mr, 
Janutf) — instead  thereof  . .  . .  . .      823 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  ont  stand  part 
of  the  Question  :  " — After  short  debate,  Question  put : — ^The  House 
divided;  Ayes  153,  Noes  114 ;  Majority  39. — (Div.  List,  No.  43.) 

Main  Question  proposed,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :  " — 

Egyptian  Finanob  —  Observations,  Sir  George  Campbell: — Debate 
thereon  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     830 

Instruction  in  Mixed  Colleges  —  Observations,  Mr.  0*Donnell : — 
Debate  thereon  . .  . .  . .  . .     852 

Motion,    "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  by  leave,  with- 
drawn : — Oommittee  dtfwT^i  till  TfMimmiw. 
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Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill  [Bill  88]— 

After  short  debate,  Second  Beading  deferred  till  To-morrow  . .     881 

Oyster  and  Mussel  Fisheries  Order   (Blackwater,   Essex) 
Bill  [Bill  76]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee     . .  . .  . .  . .     882 

Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  considered  To-morrow. 


Teachers  Organisation  and  Registration  Bill— Ordered  (Mr,  Lyon  Piayfair,  Mr, 

Arthur  Mills,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Lord  Franeit.  Hervey) ;  pretented,  and  read  the  first 
time  [BiU  101]  ..  ..  ..  .-882 

LORDS,  FEIDAT,  MARCH  14. 

The  Volttnteeb  Eoboe — ^Address  fob  a  Eetubn — 

Moved  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  for  Eetum  showing  the 
number  of  courts  of  inquiry  ordered  by  the  War  Office  in  each  year  in  the  Volunteer 
Force  since  its  establishment ;  the  number  of  yolunteers  of  all  ranks,  the  number  of 
adjutants,  and  the  number  of  instructors  in  each  year  on  whom  such  were  held,  and 
the  several  offences  charged, — {The  Lord  Truro)        .  •  . .  •  •     882 

After  short  debatOi  on  Question  ?  Resolved  in  the  Negative, 

Highways  Act,  1878 — Question,  Observations,   The  Earl  of  Kimberley; 

Reply,  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  • .  . .     884 

South  Afbica — The  Zulu  Wab — The  Defeat  at  Isandlana — Question, 
Observations,  Lord  Thurlow,  The  Earl  of  Longford,  Lord  Truro,  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley ;  Reply,  Yisoount  Bury  . .  . .     886 

COMMONS,    FRIDAY,    MARCH    14. 
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London  and  North  Western  Railway  {Additional  Powers)  Bill  {hy  Order) — 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Sir  Charles  Forster)     893 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  "now,"   and  at  the  end 

of  the  Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six  months," — {Mr, 

Alderman  Cotton,) 
Question  proposed,  **  That  the  word  '  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question :  " 

— After  short  debate.  Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — BiU  read  a  second  time. 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Select  Committee  of  Five  Members,  Three  to  be 
nominated  by  the  House,  and  Two  by  the  Committee  of  Selection,"  —  (Viscount 
Sandon.) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Moved  the  following  Instruction  to  the  Committee : — 

''That  they  have  power  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  expediency  of  authorizing  the 
said  Company  fn)m  time  to  time  to  purchase  by  agreement  or  take  on  lease  or  otherwise 
provide,  and  to  establish  and  hold  booking  and  receiving  offices  and  other  premises  for 
the  collection,  reception,  and  booking  and  deHveiy  of  goods,  parcels,  and  other  matters 
and  things  intended  to  be  carried  upon  or  over  tneir  Kailway,  and  to  collect,  receive, 
book,  and  invoice  any  such  goods,  parcels,  and  other  matters  and  things ;  and  to  make 
and  carry  into  e£fect  an^  such  contracts  or  agreements  with  any  other  Kailway 
Company  or  Companies  with  regard  to  the  collection,  reception,  booking,  or  invoicing 
of  anv  goods,  parcels,  and  other  matters  and  things  intended  to  be  carried  upon  or 
over  the  Railways  of  the  respective  Companies  so  contracting,  or  any  or  either  of 
them," — (Viscount  Sandon.) 

''Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records;   Three  to  be  the 
quorum :" — Motion  agreed  to. 

And,  on  March  2 1 ,  Committee  nomimUed : — ^Ldst  of  the  Committee  •  •     904 
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Motion  agreed  to : — ^Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Bin  committed  to  the  Select  Committee  on  the  London  and  North  Westem  Bailway 
(Additional  Powers)  Bill,  wiUi  Instruction  to  the  same  effect. 
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West    Indies  —  Gbekada  —  Protectob   of   Immiobaitts — Question,  Sir 

Henry  Holland ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach       . .  . .     905 

Bbitish  Btjrmah — The  Ee-inforgemekts — Questions,  Mr.  Bichard,  Mr.  W. 

E.  Forster ;  Answers,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .     905 

The  Cape  CoLomr— Military  ExPENDrniRE — Question,  General  Sir  George 

Balfour ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer      . .  . .     906 

Mebcantilb  Marine — The  Case  of  David  Jtjuan — Question,  Mr.  Mac- 

douald ;  Answer,  Mr.  Boui  ke  . .  . .  . .     907 

South  Africa  —  The  Zulu  War  — Questions,  Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain ;  Answers,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .     907 

Moved,  **  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn," — (Mr,  Edward  Jenkim :) — 
After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

IJxrvERSiTT  Education  (Ireland) — Question,   Mr.  Callan;   Answer,  The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .  . ,     924 

The  Treaty  op  Berlin — Lord  Salisbury's  Despatch  of  January  26 — 
Questions,  Lord  Eobert  Montagu,  The  Marquess  of  Hartington; 
Answers,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .     925 

Licensing  Laws  Amendment  Bill — Question,  Mr.  Mundella ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .  . .     926 

Afghanistan — ^The  Wab — Addbess  of  Genebal  Eobebtb  to  the  Chiefs 
OF  KuBBAM-*  Question,  Mr.  O'Eeilly ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer      . .  .  •  •  •  • .  .  •     927 

Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1878 — Examination  of  Hiqheb  Class  Schools 

— Question,  Mr.  Lyon  Playfair ;  Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton       . .     927 

South  Africa — Telegraphic  Despatches— Question,  Mr.  Otway ;  Answer, 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach     . .  • .  . .  . .     928 

South  Africa  —  The  Zulu  War  —  Manufacture  of  Arms — Question, 

Mr.  Eitchie ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .     929 

South   Afbica  —  The   Zulu  Wab — The   Ee-infobcements — Coaling  of 

Tbanspobts — Question,  Mr.  Boord ;  Answer,  Mr.  A.  F.  Egerton         . .     929 

South  Afbica — Expobt  of  Munitions  of  Wab  fob  Mozambique — Obser- 
vations, Mr.  Bourke,  Mr.  Mac  Iver  . .  . .  . .     9S0 

South  Africa — The  Zulu  War— Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke's  Motion  — 
Question,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     9S1 

Private  Bills  —  Canvassing  of  Members  —  Observations,  Mr.  Eaikes ; 

Eeply,  Mr.  Speaker  . .  . .  . .  . .     982 

South  Africa— The  Zulu  War  —  The  Defeat  at  Isandlana— General 
Lord  Chelmsford — Notice  of  Question,  Mr.  Eylands;  Observations, 
Colonel  Stanley  . .  . .  .  • .  . .     938 

YOL,  CCXLIV.     [thibd  sbbies.]       [  J  j 
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ORDERS    OF    THE  DAT. 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :  " — 

Army — The  Scientific  Corps—Resoltition — Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  an  humble  Addi-ess  be  preseut^d  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to 
be  pleased  to  order  the  issue  of  a  Hoyal  CJommission  to  inquire  into  and  to  report 
whether  any  and  what  alterations  of  the  Military  system  now  in  force  are  desirable, 
as  regards  the  pay,  promotion,  employment,  and  conditions  of  service  and  retire- 
ment of  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Ck)rps," — [Colonel  Arbuthnoty) — instead  thereof     934 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question  :  " — After  debate,  Question  put: — ^The  House  divided; 
Ayes  68,  Noes  69;  Majority  1.— (Div.  List,  No.  44.) 

Words  added : — Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

District  Auditors  BiU  [BiU  79]— 

Order  for  Committee  read : — Moved,  **  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 

the  Chair."— (i/r.  Sclaier- Booth)  . .  . .  . .     963 

Moved,    **That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — (^Mr,  Famell :)— After 

short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  tciihdrawn. 
Original  Question,  **  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 

agreed  to  : — Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
After  short  time  spent  therein,  Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  conet" 

dered  upon  Monday  next. 

Prosecution  of  Offences  Bill  [Bill  68]— 

Order  for  Committee  read : — Moved,  **  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  Chair,"— (ITr.  Secretary  Croes)  . .  . .  . .     966 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  **That'*  to  the  end  of  the  Qaestion,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  **thi8  House  will,  upon  this  day  six  months,  resolve  itself  into  the  said 
Committee," — {Mr.  Bet\jamin  Williami,) — instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question:" — After  debate,  Moved,  '*  That  the  Debate  be  now 
adjourned,"  —  {Mr.  Mitchell  Henry:) — ^After  further  short  debate. 
Motion,  by  leave,  untkdrawn. 

After  further  short  debate.  Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdrawn. 

Main  Question,  '*  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to : — BiU  considered  in  Committee. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again  upon  Thursday  next. 

Compaaies  Acts  Amendment  "Wl— Considered  in  Committee :— Resolution  agreed  to, 
and  reported ;— BiU  ordered  {Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Coope^  Mr.  Serechell,  Sir  Chmrlee 
Mille) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  102]  . .  . .  995 

LOEDS,  MONDAY,  MARCH  17. 

Bailways    (Ireland)— The    Letterkenny    Bailway    and    the    West 
Donegal  Eailway  Bills — Resolution — 

Moved  to  resolve,  That  it  is  desiraMe  before  the  Letterkenny  Bailway  and  the  West 
Donegal  Railway  Bills  be  further  proceeded  with  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
report  to  Parliament  whether  the  character  of  the  country  through  or  of  the  traffic  for 
which  these  lines  are  to  be  made  renders  it  necessary  or  expedient  that  either  or  both 
of  them  should  be  constructed  on  a  three  feet  gauge,  with  the  reasons  on  which  their 
Beport  is  founded,— (TA^  CAat'rman  o/Commi^/tfM)    ..  ..  ,,      996 

After  short  debate,  on  Question?  their  Lordships  divided;  Contents  28, 
Not-Contents  86 ;  Majority  8  -.--Resolved  in  the  Negative. 

Division  List,  Contents  and  Not-Oontents  ••  ••    999 
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Navy— Explosion  on  Board  H.M.S.  "Thtjkdbkbb" — ObsexraUoxiai  The 

Duke  of  Somerset : — Short  debate  thereon  •  •  •  •     999 

Bivers  Conservancy  Bill  (No.  20)— 

lioved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2%"— (7^*  Lord  President)  . .   1018 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  2'  accordingly,  and  com' 
mitted  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday  the  dU^  instant. 

Disqualification  by  DSedical  Relief  Bill  (No.  6)*- 

Order  of  the  Daj  for  the  Second  Beading,  read  . .  . .  1023 

Second  Beading  |iti^  ojf  to  Friday  next. 

COMMONS,  MONDAY,  MAECH  17. 
QUESTIONS. 

Ibeland — The  Dublin  Poet  and  Docks  Boauds — Question,  Mr.  M.  Brooks ; 

Answer,  The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  ..  ..   1024 

The  Straits  Settlements — ^Instructions  to  British  Residents — Question, 

Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .   1024 

Cyprus— Enforced  Labour— Questions,    Mr.  H.    Samuelson,  Mr.  W.  E. 

Forster;  Answers,  Mr.  Bourke  ..  ..  ..   1025 

West    India    Islands— Coolies    in    Grenada  —  Question,     Sir    George 

Campbell ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  ..  ..1027 

Ireland — Irish  Branch  of  the  Treasury — Question,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy ; 

Answer,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  . .  . .  . .   1028 

Navy   Contracts — The  Peninsular  and   Oriental   Steam   Navigation 

Company — Question,  Mr.  Baxter;  Answer,  Lord  John  Manners         . .   1028 

Army — Staff    Officers    of  Artillery- Questions,  Lord  Edmond    Fitz- 

maurice.  Major  Nolan  ;  Answers,  Colonel  Stanley  . .  . .   1 029 
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Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther       . ,  . .  , .  . ,  1031 

South  Africa — The   Zulu  War—Naval    Coaling  Depots  —  Question, 

Mr.  Gourley;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  . .  . .   1031 

Navy — H.M.S.  **  Vanguard  "—Question,  Mr.  D.  Jenkins;  Answer,  Mr. 

W.  H.  Smith  . .  . .  . .  . .   1033 

Elementary   Education   Act,   1876— Drummer   Boys  —  Question,    Mr. 

Simonds ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  . .  . .  . .   1033 

Post  Office— The  Pacific  Mail  Contracts— Question,  Mr.  Mao  Iver; 

Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  . .  . .  , .  1034 

Navy— Roman  Catholic  Chaplains — ^Question,  Mr.  Errington ;  Answer, 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  . .  . .  . .  . .  1034 

Criminal  Law  —  Case  of  William  Habron,  Convicted  of  Murder  — 

Question,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  1035 

Inddl— The  Financlll  Statement — Question,  General  Sir  (George  Balfour ; 

Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope    . .  . .  . .  . .   1036 

Army — OuT-PENSioiraRS — Question,  Mr.  Barran;  Answer,  Colonel  Loyd 

Lindsay  . .  . .  . .  , .  . ,  1037 

Navy  Estimates— Ships  Building — Question,  Mr.  Samuda ;  Answer,  Mr. 

W.  H.  Smith  . .  . .  . .  . .  1037 

South  Africa — The  Zulu  War — Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke's  Motion— Ques- 
tion, Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  tae  Exchequer  1038 

Metropolis — Parochial  Charities  of  the  City  of  London  —  Question, 

Mr.  Fawcett;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  1038 
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Turkey— Papers — Question,  Sir  William  Harcourt ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke    1038 

Abmy  Estimates — Contagious  Diseases  Acts — Question,  Mr.  Hopwood; 

Answer,  Colonel  Stanley      . ,  . .  . .  . .  1039 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House — Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licences) 
— The  Adjourned  Debate — Question,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Simon  ..  •.  ..  ..  1039 

0BDEB8    OF    THE    DAY. 


SXTPTJjY—ooniid^ed  in  Committee  IProgress  Srd  iforcA]— Army  Estimates. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(z.)  Original  Question  again  proposed, ''  That  a  som,  not  exceeding  £4,698,000,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  deiray  the  chax^  of  the  Pay,  Allowances,  and  other 
Charges  of  Her  Majesty's  Land  Forces  at  Home  and  Abroad  (exclusive  of  India), 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of 
March  1880"         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     1039 

Movedf  "  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,'* — {Mr, 
Parntf//;)— After  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  ag^in  proposed      ..  ..  ..  ..1061 

After  debate.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceding 
£4,588,000,  be  granted,  &o,"—{Sir  Fatriek  O'Brien  ;)— After  further  short  debate. 
Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed      . .  . .  . .  . .     1086 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  Item  Sub-head  C,  for  Regimental 
Pay,  of  £4,390,000,  be  reduced  by  £10,000/'— (5/r  Patrick  O'Brien  ;)— After  short 
debate.  Question  put: — ^The  QominiiiQ^  divided ;  Ayes  5,  Noes  120;  Majority  115. 
•HDiv.  Li8t,No.  45.) 

Original  Question  again  proposed      . .  . .  . .  . .     1094 

After  short  debate.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  the  Item  Sub-head 
C,  for  Regimental  Pay,  of  £4,390,000,  be  reduced  by  £1,000,"  —  {Sir  Fatriek 
O'Brien :) — After  further  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed      ..  ..1103 

After  debate.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  **That  a  sum,  not  exceeding 
£4,591,722,  be  granted,  &c."— (Jfr.  Famell ;)— After  further  short  debate.  Motion, 
by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed      ..  ..  ..  ..1119 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £4,591,700,  be 
granted,  &c." — {Major  O'Beime :) — After  short  debate.  Question  put : — The  Com- 
mittee divided;  Ayes  7,  Noes  148;  Majority  141. — (Div.  List,  No.  46.) 

After  further  short  debate,  Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £50,600,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  for  Divine  Service,  which  will  come 
in  course  of  pa}'ment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1880  "      . .     1120 

Movedf  "  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Frogreaa,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again," — {Mr. 
Famell :) — After  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

(a.)  £33,100,  Rewards  for  Distinguished  Service,  &c. — After  short  debate,  Vote 
agreed  to  ..  ..  ..  ..     1126 

(5.)  £98,000,  Pay  of  General  Officers.— After  short  debate.  Vote  agreed  to  ,,     1127 

(4.|  £918,100,  Retired  Full  Pay,  Half  Pay  Pensions,  and  Gratuities,  &c.— After  short 
debate,  Vote  agreed  to  ,.  . .  . .  . .     1127 

(5.)  £121,500,  Widows'  Pensions,  &c. 

(6.)  £16,800,  Pensions  for  Wounds. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £35,000,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  for  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham  Hos- 
pitals (In-Pensions),  which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  31 8t  day  of  March  1880 *'    ..  ..   '  ..  ..1128 

Moved,  **That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,*' — {Mr. 
Famell :)— After  short  debate.  Question  put: — The  Committee  divided;  Ayes  14, 
Noes  96  ;  Majority  82.— (Div.  List,  No.  47.) 

Original  Question  again  proposed       . .  . .  . .  . .     1130 

Movjdf  "  That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the  Chair," — {Mq/or  Solan ;)— After  short 
debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow;  Committee  to  sit  again  upon 
Wednesday, 
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on  demand,  is  essential  and  necessary  for  the  promotion  and  deyelopment  of  manu- 
factures, commerce,  and  trade," — {Mr,  J)elahunty)     ..  ..  ••1185 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to. 

Post  Office  (West  India  Mail  Contract) — Eesolution — 

Moved,  **  That  the  Contract  entered  into  with  the  Hoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 
for  the  conveyance  of  Mails  to  and  from  the  West  Lidies  be  approved," — {Sir  Henry 
Selwin'IbbeUon)  ..  ..  ..  ollQl 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to. 

Ootinty  Boards  Bill- 
Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  Selater- Booth)  ..  . .  , .   1199 
After  debate.  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  ordered  (Mr.   Selater^ 

Booth,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  JSxeheguer)  ;  presented, 

and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  105.] 

Coroners  Bill  [Bill  67] — Select  Committee  Hotninated  .'-^TJat  of  the  Committee  . .   1222 
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East  Indian  Railway  Bill — 
Select  Committee  nominated: — ^List  of  the  Committee        . .  . .  1222 

ORDERS   OF   THE  DAY. 

Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland)  Bill  [BUI  3]— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"';-(i/r.  Vans  Agnew)     1222 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  ''  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  inasmuch  as  the  Law  of  Hypothec  ii  the  equivalent  in  BooUaad  of  the  English 
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and  Irish  Law  of  distress,  and  inasmach  as  many  other  examples  of  preferential 
security  over  property  heing  given  in  certain  circnmstances  to  particular  creditors  are 
to  be  found  in  the  commercial  Law  of  this  and  other  Nations,  this  subject,  if  dealt 
with  at  all  by  Parliament,  should  be  considered  as  a  whole,  and  not  be  treated  locally 
and  exceptionallv  as  in  the  present  Bill ;  and  in  dealing  with  this  subject  due  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  preferential  security  for  payment  of 
rent  which  landlords  have  from  time  immemorial  enjoyed  at  Common  Law,  regulated 
by  Statute,  has,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Nation,  enabled  many  industrious  and 
enterprising  men  of  small  means  to  obtain  farms  and  rise  in  the  world,  which 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  done," — (Jjord  JEleho,) — instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''  Thiat  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question:" — After  long  debate,  Question  put: — The  House 
divided;  Ayes  204,  Noes  77;  Majority  127.— (Div.  List,  No.  48.) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to: — ^Bill  read  a  second  time,  and 
eommitted  for  Tttetday  Ist  April. 

Ways  akd  Means — 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  Setolved,  That,  towards  making  good  the  Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 
service  of  the  year  ending  on  the  31  st  day  of  March  1879,  the  sum  of  £73,220  be 
granted  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(2.)  Resolved^  That,  towards  making  good  the  Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 
service  of  the  year  ending  on  the  3 Ist  day  of  March  1880,  the  sum  of  £8,404,195 
be  granted  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow  ;  Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Friday. 


TroBtees  Acts  Consolidation  and  Amendment  WML— Ordered  {Mr,  Oehome  Morgan, 

Mr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Alfred  Marten,  Sir  Henry  Jackton) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time 
[Bill  106]  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     1288 

Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act  (1867)  Amendment  Bill— Or«for«rf  (Dr.  Cameron,  Sir 

Wyndham  Anttruther,  Mr.  McLaren,  Mr.   Vane  Agnew,  Mr.  Mackintosh) ;  presented, 
andread  the  first  time  [Billl  07]        ..  ..  ..  ..     1289 

Licensing^  Act  (1872)  Amendment  Bill  —  Considered  in  Committee :— Resolution 
agreed  to,  and  reported  .'—Bill  ordered  {Mr.  Hodwell,  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon,  Mr.  Arthur 
Mills,  Mr.  Zeatham,  Mr.  Mark  Stewart) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  108]    1289 
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Navy — H.M.S.   "Boadicea"  —  Questioni  ObservationSi  Lord  Colville  of 

CulroBs ;  Eeply,  Earl  Cadogan  . .  . .  . .  1289 

Medical  Act,  1868,  Amendment  Bill  (No.  16)^ 

Moved,  **  That  the  House  be  now  put  into  Committee  on  the  Bill," — {The 
Lord  President)  . .  . .  . .  . .   1291 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to :  House  in  Committee  accordingly. 

Amendments  made ;  the  Eeport  thereof  to  be  received  on  Friday  the  2Sth 
instant ;  and  Bill  to  he  printed,  as  amended.     (No.  31.) 

Bankruptcy  Law  Amendment  Bill  (No.  8)— 

Amendments  reported  (according  to  Order)   . .  . .  • .  1304 

Further  Amen^ents  made : — BiU  to  bo  read  3*  on  Monday  next. 
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India— The  Afohan  War — Newspaper  Ooeeespondents — Question,  Mr.  i 

Anderson ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope        . .  .  •  . .   115^ 

South  Africa — The  Zulu  War— Despatch  of  September  14,  1878 —         ' 

Question,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  . .   1159 

Dominion  of  Canada — The  New  Tariff — Notice  of  Question,  Mr.  John 

Bright  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1160 

Central  Asia — Reported  Russian  Operations  against  Merv — Question, 

Lord  Robert  Montagu ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer     . .   1160 
Public  Peace  (Ireland)  —  Riots  at  Belfast  and  Outrage  at  Derry — 

Questions,  The  O'Donoghue,  Mr.  Sullivan;  Answers,  Mr.  J.  Lowther      1161 
Egypt — The  British  Consul  General — Question,  Sir  George  Campbell; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  • .  . .  •  •  1161 

MOTIONS. 


Wine  Duties — Resolution — 

Moved f  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  desirable  that  a  Select  Committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  system  under  which  Customs  Duties  are  now  levied  in 
this  Country  on  Wine,  and  into  its  results,  fiscal  and  commercial," — {Mr.  Cartwright)   1 162 

After  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Specie  and  Papee  Currency — Resolution — 

Moved,  ''That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  a  free  circulation  of  specie  currency» 
together  with  a  full  and  adequate  circulation  of  paper  currency*  convertible  into  specie 
on  demand,  is  essential  and  necessary  for  the  promotion  and  development  of  manu- 
factures, commerce,  and  trade," — {Mr,  Lelahunty)     •  •  . .  ••1185 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to. 
Post  Office  (West  India  Mail  Contract) — Resolution — 

Moved,  '*  That  the  Contract  entered  into  with  the  Ro3ral  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 
for  the  conveyance  of  Mails  to  and  from  the  West  Indies  be  approved," — {Sir  Henry 
SelwiU'lbbetson)         ..  ..  ..  ..  •■1191 

Aiter  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to. 

County  Boards  Bill- 
Motion  for  Leave  {Mr,  Selater- Booth)  . .  . .  . .   1199 

After  debate.  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  ordered  (Mr,  Selater* 
Booths  Mr,  Secretary  Cross,  Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  ;  presented, 
and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  105.] 

Coroners  Bill  [Bill  67] — Select  Committee  nominated: — ^List  of  the  Committee  ..   1222 
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East  Indian  Railway  Bill — 

Select  Committee  nominated: — ^List  of  tbe  Committee        • .  . .  1222 

ORDERS   OF   THE  DAT. 
Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland)  BiU  [Bill  3]— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"7-(J/r.  Vans  Agnew)     1222 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  '*  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  inasmuch  as  the  Law  of  Hypothec  is  th«  eqaiyaknt  in  BooUaad  of  th«  English 
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and  Irish  Law  of  distress,  and  inasmacii  as  many  other  examples  of  preferential 
security  over  property  being  given  in  certain  circnmstances  to  particular  creditors  are 
to  be  found  in  the  commercial  Law  of  this  and  other  Nations,  this  subject,  if  dealt 
with  at  all  by  Parliament,  should  be  considered  as  a  whole,  and  not  be  treated  locally 
and  exceptionally  as  in  the  present  Bill ;  and  in  dealing  with  this  subject  due  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  preferential  security  for  payment  of 
rent  which  landlords  have  from  time  immemorial  enjoyed  at  Common  Law,  regulated 
by  Statute,  has,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Nation,  enabled  many  industrious  and 
enterprising  men  of  small  means  to  obtain  farms  and  rise  in  the  world,  which 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  done," — {Jjord  Elcho,) — inst^d  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''  Tliat  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question:" — Af^er  long  debate.  Question  put: — The  House 
divided;  Ayes  204,  Noes  77;  Majority  127.— (Div.  List,  No.  48.) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to: — ^Bill  read  a  second  time,  and 
committed  for  Iwtday  Ist  April. 

Ways  and  Means — 

Considered  in  C!ommittee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  Sesolvedf  That,  towards  making  good  the  Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 

service  of  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1879,  the  sum  of  £73,220  be 

granted  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
(2.)  Resolved^  That,  towards  making  good  the  Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 

service  of  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  the  sum  of  £8,494,195 

be  gr&nted  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow  ;  Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Friday, 


Trustees  Acts  Coiuolidation  and  Amendment  WML—Ordered  {Mr,  Othome  Morgan, 

Mr.  Gregory y  Mr.  Alfred  Marten,  Sir  Senry  Jackson) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time 

[Bill  106]  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     1288 

Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act  (1867)  Amendment  Bill— Ordered  {Br.  Cajneron,  Sir 

Wyndham  Anstrutker,  Mr.  McLaren,  Mr.    Vans  Agnew,  Mr.  Mackintosh) ;  presented, 
andrcad  the  first  time  [Bill  107]        ..  ..  ..  ..     1289 

Licensing  Act  (1872)  Amendment  Bill  —  Considered  in  Committee  •.—Resolution 
agreed  to,  and  reported : — Bill  ordered  {Mr.  Modwell,  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon,  Mr.  Arthur 
Mills,  Mr.  Leatham,  Mr.  Mark  Stewart) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  108]     1289 
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Navy— H.M.8.    "Boadicea"  —  Question,  Observations,  Lord  Colville  of 

Gulross ;  Eeply,  Earl  Gadogan  . .  . .  . .   1289 

Medical  Act,  1858,  Amendment  Bill  (No.  16)— 

Moved,  "  That  the  House  be  now  put  into  Committee  on  the  Bill," — {The 
Lord  President)  . .  . .  . .  . .    1291 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to :  House  in  Committee  accordingly. 

Amendments  made ;  the  Eeport  thereof  to  be  received  on  Friday  the  2Sth 
instant ;  and  Bill  to  he  printed,  as  amended.     (No.  31.) 

Bankruptcy  Law  Amendment  Bill  (No.  8)— 

Amendments  reported  (according  to  Order)   . .  . .  . .   1304 

Farther  Amendments  made : — BiU^^to  bo  read  3*  on  Monday  next. 
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India  —  The    Indian   Budget  —  Question,   Notice   of  Resolutions,    Mr. 

Fawcett;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer     . .  . .   1306 

Coroners    (Ireland)  —  Question,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy ;   Answer,  Mr.  J. 

Lowther  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1307 

Irish  Chttrch  Temporalities   Commissioners — The  Report  for  1878 — 

Question,  Mr.  Heygate ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  . .  . .  1307 

South  Africa — Shipment  of  Arms — Question,  Mr.  Ritchie ;  Answer,  Lord 

Eustace  Cecil . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1307 

The  British   Museum  —  The  Natural   History  Collection — Question, 

Lord  Arthur  Russell ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer      . .  1308 

Public  Loans — Public  Works  Loans  Bill — Question,  Mr.  Chamberlain; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .     1 308 

Jamaica — ^Flogging   for   Libel — Question,  Mr.  Errington;   Answer,  Sir 

Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .  . .  . .   1309 

Criminal   Law  —  The   Devonport   Watch    Committee  —  Question,  Sir 

Wilfrid  Lawson;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .   1310 

Law  and  Justice — Criminal  Assizes — Question,  Mr.  Cole;  Answer,  Mr. 

Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .  . .   1310 

Navy — The  Royal  Yacht  '*  Osborne" — Question,  Dr.  Kenealy;  Answer, 
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Dominion  of  Canada — The  New  Tariff — Questions,  Mr.  John  Bright ; 

Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  ..  ..  ..1311 

Central  Asia — Reported  Russian  Advance  on  Merv — Question,   Lord 

Robert  Montagu ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .   1313 
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Shuttle  worth  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  1314 

Army   Discipline    (Annual)    Act  —  Question,    Sir   Alexander   Gordon ; 
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Navy — H.M.8  "Boadicea" — Question,  Lord  Charles  Beresford  ;   Answer, 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  . .  . .  . .  . .   1315 

Criminal  Law — Case  of  James  Swanton — Question,  Mr.  Sullivan ;  Answer, 

Mr.  J.  Lowther  . .  . .  . .  . .   1316 

Duration  of  Parliaments — Question,  Mr.  W.  H.  James ;  Answer,  The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ..  ..  ..1316 

Army — Sixteen-Shooter  Bifles — Question,  Colonel  Bame ;  Answer,  Lord 

Eustace  Cecil  ..  ..  ..  ..  1317 

The  Lords'  Committeb  on  Intemperance — The  Eeport  and  Evidence — 

Question,  Mr.  Blake ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer        . .  1317 

Malta — The    Eecent    Eiots — Question,    Mr.    Anderson ;    Answer,    Sir 

Michael  Hicks-Beach  ..  ..  ..  ..1318 

Army  —  Newspaper   Correspondents    in   the   Field  —  Question,    Mr. 

Anderson;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley        ..  ..  ..1318 

Island  of  Cyprus — Health  of  the  Troops— Question,  Mr.  A.  C.  Barclay; 

Answer,  Colonel  Stanley      ..  ..  ..  ..1318 

Parliament — State  of  Public  Business — Gbseryations,  The  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer : — Short  debate  thereon    . .  • ,  . .  1319 
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SUPPLY — eoMtdersd   in    Committee  —  CrviL    Sebyioe    Supplbmbntabt 
EsTncATEs,  1878-9. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Class  m. — Iulw  Ain>  Jusnos. 

^i.)  £350,  Wreck  Commiflsion. 

(s.)  £19,723,  County  Courts. 

h.)  £426,  Metropolitan  Police. 

(4.)  £3,500,  County  Prisons,  &c.,  Great  Britain.^ After  short  debate,  Vote  apriid  to    1321 

(5.)  £8,004,  Heformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  Great  Britiun. — ^Alter  debate,  Vote 

agreed  to  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     1322 

(6.)  £10,000,  Magistrates  and  Miscellaneous  Legal  Charges,  Ireland. — After  debate, 

Vote  agreed  to        ..  • .  . .  . .  . .     1332 

Class  IV. — Education,  Science,  and  Art. 

(7.)  £106,000,  Public  Education,  England  and  Wales.^After  short  debate,  Vote 
agreed  to  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     1335 


(B.)  £210,  London  University. 
(g.)  £16,984,  Paris  Intematioi 
(10.;  £8,746,  Public  Education,  Ireland. 


£16,984,  Paris  International  Exhibition. — ^After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to    . .     1839 


^12.) 


Class  V.— Colonial,  Consular,  and  other  Foreign  Services. 

£22,810,  Diplomatic  Seryices. — After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to  . .     1346 

£3,000,  Consular  Services. — After  debate.  Vote  agreed  to  . .  . .     1360 

[j$.)  £19,246,  Treasury  Chest.— After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to  ..  . .     1359 

Class  VI. — Superannuation  and  Eetired  Allowances,  and  Gratuities 

FOR  Charitable  and  other  Purposes. 

(14.^  £1,750,  Relief  of  Distressed  British  Seamen  Abroad. 
(15.)  £534,  Pauper  Lunatics,  Scotland. 

Class  VII. — Miscellaneous,  Special,  and  Temporary  Objects. 

(16.)  £4,960,  Temporary  Commissions. — After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to  . .     1360 

(17.)  £7,200,  Mediterranean  Extension  Telegraph  Company  (Guarantee). — After  short 
debate.  Vote  agreed  to  .,  •  •  . .  . .     1361 


ixS.^  £520,  Epping  Forest  Commission. 
19.) 


£6,656,  (Hvil  Contingencies  Fund. — ^After  short  debate.  Vote  agreed  to  . .     1361 

Eevenue  Departments. 

(so.)  £34,500,  Inland  Revenue. 

(21.)  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £17,899  It.  2(f.,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  make 
good  Excesses  on  certain  Grants  for  Civil  Services,  for  the  year  ended  on  the 
Slst  day  of  March  1878,  viz. :— [Then  the  several  Classes  set  forth.]  . .    1363 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow  ;  Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 

Parliamentary  Elections  and  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  [Bill  78] 

Moved y  "That  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Attorney 
General)  ..  .,  ..  ..  ...  1863 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That''  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  **  no  Bill  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  Election  Petitions  and  to  the  prevention 
of  Corrupt  Practices  at  Parliamentary  Elections  will  he  satisfactory  to  the  House 
which  leaves  the  Law  with  regard  to  payments  for  the  convevance  of  Voters  to  the 
poll  in  its  present  condition," — (^t>  Charles  W,  JDilkej) — insteaa  thereof  . .    1371 

Question  jproposed,  ''  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 

of  the  Question  :  " — ^After  debate.  Question  put : — The  House  divided; 

Ayes  138,  Noes  89  ;  Majority  49.— ^Div.  List,  No.  50.) 
Main  Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time :  "— 

After  debate,  Question  put: — The  House  divided;   Ayes  118,  Noes  6; 

Majority  112.— (Div.  List,  No.  60.) 
Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  for  Thursday  next. 

Ways  and  Means — Hesolutions  [March  19]  reported,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  ordered  {Mr. 
JtaikeSf  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ^  Sir  Henry  Selwin^Ihbetson) ;  pretented^  and 
read  the  first  time  ..  ..  ..  ..    HQ3 

VOL.  CCXLIV.    [thied  sbbies.]      [  #  ] 
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Land  Tax  CommiSBionerB'  Names  3131— Ordered  {Sir  Senry  Selwin'Ihbetwn,  Mr, 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) ;  preeentedf  and  read  the  firat  time  [Bill  109]  . .    1404 

m 

General  Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Provisional  Order  (Paisley) 

Bill — Ordered  {The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Secretary  Crote) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first 
time  [Bill  110]         ..  ..  ••  ..  ..    1404 

LOEDS,  FEIDAT,  MAEOH  21. 

South  Afeica  —  The  Zulu  Wab — Sir  Bartlb  Frebe — Notices  of  Motion, 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Yiscount  Oranbrook         ..  ..  1404 

Spain — Slavery  in  Cuba — Question,  Observations,  Earl  Granville ;  Reply, 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  ..  ..  ..   1405 

Cremation — Question,  Observations,  The  Earl  of  Onslow;    Reply,  Earl 

Beauchamp     . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1406 

Ctfrus  —  The  Harbour  of  Famaoousta — Question,  Observations,  The 
Duke  of  Somerset ;  Reply,  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury ;  Observations, 
Earl  Granville  ..  ..  ..  ..1409 

Disqualification  by  Medical  Relief  Bill  (No.  6)— 

Moved,  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2%'''^{The  Lord  Aherdare)  . .   1417 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  2'  accordingly,  and  com' 
tnitied  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Thursday  next. 

COMMONS,   FRIDAY,   MARCH  21. 
PRIVATE    BUSINESS. 

Brentford,  Isleworth,   and  Twielenham   Tramways  Bill  {hy  Order)—' 
Moved,  <'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time  "  . .  • .  1421 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 

the  Question  to  add  the  words  **  upon  this  day  six  months," — {Mr, 

Bristowe.) 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word  *  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question :  " 

— After  short  debate,  Question  put: — ^The  House  divided;  Ayes  112, 

Noes  86  ;  Majority  26.— (Div.  List,  No.  61.) 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  com' 

mitted. 

QUESTIONS. 


Banking  Legislation — Question,  Mr.  Heygate ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer  . .  . .  . .  . .   1429 

Cbdonal  Law — Case  of  William  Habbon,  Convicted  of  Mubdeb — 
Questions,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  Dr.  Kenealy ;  Answers,  Mr.  Assheton 
Cross  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1430 

Vaccination  Acts — The  Bingley  Magistrates'  Orders— Question,  Mr. 

^arran ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Gross      •  •  .  •  •  •  1432 
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Tfbkish  Guaranteed  Loan,  1855 — Questions,  Mr.  Dodson;  Answer,  The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ..  ..  ..1433 

Army— Deputy  Assistant  Quartermaster  General — The  Staff  College 

— Question,  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  . ,  1434 
Expenses   op   Eoyal  Journeys — Question,  Dr.  Kenealy  ;    Answer,  The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .  . .  . .   1435 

Customs — Wines  op  Spain  and  Portugal — Question,  Mr.  W.  Cartwright ; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ..  ..1435 

Army — Surgeons   at   Depot    Centres — Question,  Mr.  Leveson  Gower ; 

Answer,  Colonel  Stanley      . .  . .  . .  . .  1435 

Army — ^Newspaper  Correspondents — Question,  Mr.  Anderson;    Answer, 

Mr.  E.  Stanhope  . .  . .  . .  . .   1436 

Poor    Law   Amendment   Aor    (1876)  Amendment  Bill — Question,  Mr. 

Mellor ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer        . .  . .   1436 

Parliament — State  of  Public  Business — ^Thb  Budget — Questions,  Mr.  A. 

Mills,  Mr.  Dillwyn ;  Answers,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  1437 
Parliament — Qxtestions — The    hon.    Member    for    Meath — ^Notice  of 

Question,  Mr.  0.  Beckett  Denison ;   Questions,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry ; 

Answers,  Mr.  C.  Beckett  Denison,  Mr.  Speaker  . .  . .  1437 

ORDERS    OF    THE    DAY. 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :  " — 

Administration  of  Justice — ^Resolution — Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That  **  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  expedient  that  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  provide  a  more  speedy  and  efficient  and  less  expensive  mode  of  ad- 
ministering j  ustice  than  now  prevails,' ' — {Sir  Senry  Jam$9, ) — ^instead  thereof        . .    1438 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question:" — After  long  debate.  Amendment,  by  leave,  with" 
drawn. 

Main  Question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

BTTPFJjY-^eofUidered  in  Committee — ^Civil  Seryiob  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates, 1878-9. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Class  m. — ^Law  and  Justigb, 

£6,200,  Law  Charges,  England. 

Besolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow;  Committee  to  sit  again  upon 
Monday  next. 

Valuation  of  Property  Bill  [BiU  71]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee     . .  • .  . .  • .  1481 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Monday  next» 

Bacecourses  (Metropolis)  Bill  [Bill  48]— 

Bill,  as  amended,  considered     . .  . .  • .  •  •   1490 

After  short  debate,  BiU  to  be  read  the  third  time  upon  Tuesday  next. 

Ways  and  Means — 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Betolved,  That,  towarda  making  good  the  Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 
aervice  of  the  years  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1878  and  1879,  the  sum  of 
£299,218  U.  2d.  be  granted  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Beaolulaon  to  be  repoited  To»morr^w  ;  Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Monday  next. 
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Adjournment — 

Moved,  **  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn  "        •  , ,  . .   1493 

South  Africa — War    Office   Papers — Question,   Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre; 
Answer,  Colonel  Stanley      . .  . .  . .  . .   1493 

South  Africa — Lord  Chelmsford — ^Withdrawal  of  Notice  of  Motion, 
Mr.  E.  Jenkins  . .  . .  . .  . .   1493 

Motion  agreed  to, 
Wats  and  Means — 

Resolution  [March  21]  reported^  and  agreed  to. 

Instruction  to  the  Committee  on  the  Consolidated  Fand  (No.  2)  Bill,  That  thej  hare 
power  to  make  provision  therein  porsoant  to  the  said  Besolution. 

LOEDS,  MONDAY,  MAECH  24. 

SoiTTH  Afrioa — ^Thb  Zultt  War — Sib  Bartlb  Frerb-t- Alteration  of 
Besolution,  The  Earl  of  Camperdown ;  Observations,  Yisooont  Cran- 
brook  . .  . ,  . .  . .  . .   1 494 

Sottth  Africa — ^Lord  Chelmsford— Personal  Explanation,  The  Duke  of 

Cambridge      . .  . ,  • .  . .  . .  1494 

Highways  Act,  1878 — Distttrnpiked  Roads — ^Motion  for  a  Return,  Earl 

De  La  Warr ;  after  short  debate,  Motion  amended,  and  agreed  to        . .  1497 

Return  of  the  names  of  the  several  turnpike  roads  which  have  hccome  distumpiked  he- 
tween  31st  Docemher  1870  and  30th  June  1878  in  each  county  in  England  and  Wales, 
with  the  numher  of  miles  of  each  such  road,  and  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  same  as  shown  hy  the  last  published  account ;  similar  Return  with  respect  to 
the  turnpike  roads  the  trusts  of  which  have  been  fixed  by  the  Turnpike  Continuance 
Acts  to  expire  within  five  years  from  30th  June  1878 ;  and  Return  of  the  number  of 
turnpike  roads  the  trusts  of  which  will  expire  within  the  same  period  under  the  Acts 
by  which  the  same  were  constituted,  if  not  extended  by  any  of  the  Turnpike  Con- 
tinuance Acts :  Ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  House, — {The  Earl  De  La  Warr,) 

Treaty  of  Berlin — ^The   British  ;  Fleet — Observations,   Question,  Lord 

Campbell ;  Beply,  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  . .  , .  1499 

[COMMONS,     MONDAY,    MAECH    24. 
PRIVATE  BUSINESS. 

Liverpool  Lighting  Bill — 

Moved,  <*That  the  Order  [1 1th  March]  that  the  Liverpool  Lighting  Bill  be  committed 
to  a  Select  Committee  of  Seven  Members,  Four  to  be  appointed  by  the  House  and 
Three  by  the  Committee  of  Selection,  be  read,  and  discharged," — {The  Chairman  of 
Ways  arid  Meant)       .,  ..  ,,  .,  ,,    1502 

QUESTIONS. 


South   Africa— The   Zulu  War— Sir   Bartle    Frerb — Alteration   of 

Resolution,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  . .  . .  . .   1503 

The    Irish    Church    Commission — Date  of   Expiration — Question,    Sir 

Harcourt  Johnstone ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  . .  . .   1503 

Post  Office  Contracts— The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company — Question,  Mr.  Baxter;  Answer,  Lord  John  Manners      1504 

Army— The    Scientific    Corps— Question,   Colonel  Arbuthnot ;    Answer, 

Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay  . .  . .  . .  . .   1505 

New  Guinea — Itauan  Colonists— Question,  Sir  William  Fraser ;  Answer, 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach     . .  , .  . .  . .  1505 
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hypothec  Aholitum  (Scotland)  £t7/— continned. 

and  Irish  Law  of  distrefls,  and  inasmucli  as  many  other  examples  of  preferential 
security  over  property  being  given  in  certain  circumstances  to  particular  creditors  are 
to  be  found  in  the  commercial  Law  of  this  and  other  Nations,  this  subject,  if  dealt 
'with  at  all  by  Parliament,  should  be  considered  as  a  whole,  and  not  be  treated  locally 
and  exceptionally  as  in  the  present  Bill ;  and  in  dealing  with  this  subject  due  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  preferential  security  for  payment  of 
rent  which  landlords  have  from  time  immemorial  enjoyed  at  Common  Law,  regulated 
by  Statute,  has,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Nation,  enabled  many  industrious  and 
enterprising  men  of  small  means  to  obtain  farms  and  rise  in  the  world,  which 
otherwise  ti^ey  could  not  have  done," — {lA>rd  JEleko,) — instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  Thiat  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question:" — After  long  debate,  Question  put: — The  Mouse 
divided;  Ayes  204,  Noes  77;  Majority  127.— (Div.  List,  No.  48.) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to: — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and 
committed  for  I'uezday  Ist  April. 

TVats  akd  Means — 

Cantidered  in  Conunittee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  Seiolvedt  That,  towards  making  good  the  Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 
service  of  the  year  ending  on  the  31  st  day  of  March  1879,  the  sum  of  £73,220  be 
granted  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(2.)  Retolved^  That,  towards  making  good  the  Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 
service  of  the  year  ending  on  the  3 Ist  day  of  March  1880,  the  sum  of  £8,494,195 
be  granted  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Kesolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow  ;  Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Friday. 


Trustees  Acts  Consolidation  and  Amendment  WX!L— Ordered  {Mr,  Oabome  Morgan^ 

Mr.  Gregory f  Mr.  Alfred  Marten^  Sir  Senry  Jackson) ;  presented^  and  read  the  first  time 
[BiUlOe]  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     1288 


Pnl}lic  Health  (Scotland)  Act  (1867)  Amendment  BHH— Ordered  (Dr.  Cameron,  Sir 

Wyndham  Anttruther,  Mr,  McLaren,  Mr.    Vans  Agnew,  Mr.  Mackintosh) ;  presented, 

and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  107]       . .  . .  . .  . .     1289 


Licensing  Act  (1872)  Amendment  Bill — Con^iVf^rfi^  in  Committee:— Resolution 
agreed  to,  and  reported : — Bill  ordered  {Mr.  Hodwell,  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon,  Mr.  Arthur 
Mills,  Mr.  Leatham,  Mr.  Mark  Stewart) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  108]    1289 


LOEDS,  THUESDAT,  MAECH  20. 

Navy — H.M.8.   "Boadicea"  —  Question,  Observations,  Lord  Colville  of 

Culross ;  Eeply,  Earl  Cadogan  . .  . .  . .  1289 

Medical  Act,  1868,  Amendment  Bill  (No.  16)^ 

Moved,  "  That  the  House  be  now  put  into  Committee  on  the  Bill," — {The 
Lord  Presfdent)  . .  . .  . .  . .   1291 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to:  House  in  Committee  accordingly. 

Amendments  made ;  the  lleport  thereof  to  be  received  on  Friday  the  2Sth 
instant;  and  Bill  to  he  printed,  as  amended.     (No.  31.) 

Bankruptcy  Law  Amendment  Bill  (No.  8)— 

Amendments  reported  (according  to  Order)   . .  . .  . .   1304 

Further  Amendments  made : — BiU  to  be  read  3*  on  Monday  next. 
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South  Africa — Lord  Chelmsford — Statement,  Earl  Cadogan  . .  1605 

South  Africa — The  Zulu  War — Sir  Bartlb  Frere — Resolution — 

Moved  to  resolve^  That  this  House,  while  willing  to  support  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  all  necessary  measures  for  defending  the  possessions  of  Her  Majesty  in  South 
Africa,  regrets  that  the  ultimatum  which  was  calculated  to  produce  immediate  war 
should  have  been  presented  to  the  Zulu  King  without  authority  from  the  responsible 
Advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  that  an  ofifensive  war  should  have  been  commenced  without 
imperative  and  pressing  necessity  or  adequate  preparation ;  and  the  House  regrets 
that  after  the  censure  passed  upon  the  High  Commissioner  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  the  despatch  of  the  19th  of  March  1879,  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  South 
Africa  should  be  retained  in  his  hands, — {The  Marguett  of  Lanadowne)  . .    1606 

After  long  debate,  on  Question?  their  Lordships  divided;   Contents  61, 
Not-Contents  156;  Majority  95. 

Division  list.  Contents  and  I^ot-Contents  . .  . .  1695 

Resolved  in  the  Negative. 

COMMONS,  TUESDAY,  MARCH  25. 
QUESTIONS. 

Ireland — Speech  of  Mr.  William  Johnston  (Commissioner  op  Irish 
Fisheries) — Question,  Mr.  Sullivan  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1697 

Post    Office    (Ireland)   Letter    Carreers — Question,  Mr.  P.  Martin ; 

Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  . .  . .  . .  1698 

South  Africa — The  Orange  Free  State —  Question,  Mr.  Otway ;  Answer, 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach     . .  . .  . .  . .   1700 

South  Africa — Sir  Bartle  Frere — Lord  Chelmsford— Questions,  Mr. 
Ernest  Noel,  Colonel  Mure,  Mr.  Otwaj ;  Answers,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  Colonel  Stanley        . .  . ,  . .  . .   1700 

Parochial  Charities  of  the  City  of  London — The  Eoyal  Commission — 

Question,  Mr.  Fawcett ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross    . .  . .  1702 

Criminal  Law — Case   of   William  Habron,   Convicted  of  Murder  — 

Question,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .   1702 

Egypt  —  The   Ministerial    Crisis — Questions,    Sir   George   Campbell ; 

Answers,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ..  ..  1702 

Post  Office — The  West  India  Mail  Contract — Personal  Explanation, 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  , .  . .  • .  1704 

ORDER    OF    THE    DAY. 

Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2)  Bill- 
Order  for  Third  Heading  read  ..  ..  ..  1704 

After  short  debate,  Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

MOTIONS. 

•     .o»0*o»     ■ 

Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1875 — Motion  for  a  Select  Committee — 

Moved^  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1875,  and  into  the  conditions  of  Agricultural  Tenancies 
in  England  and  Wales,"— (JTr.  Bernhard  Samuehon)  . .  . .    1705 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That**  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  there  can  be  no  adequate  reoaedy  for  the  agrioultoral  depresaion  exurtiDg 
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throngliout  the  country  and  severelj  affecting  also  the  intereats  of  town  labour,  which 
does  not,  eapecially  at  this  period  of  increasing  Foreign  Competition,  protect  the 
application  of  skill  and  capital  to  the  soil  by  the  establishment  of  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements,  equitable  appeal  against  exorbitant  rents,  and  substantial 
security  of  tenure  for  the  agricultural  classes  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland," — 
{Mr,  (yDonnelQ—inBtead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question :" — After  long  debate,  Question  put : — The  House 
divided;  Ayes  115,  Noes  166 ;  Majority  51. 

Division  list,  Ayes  and  Noes  • ,  • .  . .     1762 

Question  proposed, 

"That  the  words  'there  can  be  no  adequate  remedy  for  the  agricultural  depression 
existing  throughout  the  country  and  severely  affecting  also  the  interests  of  town 
labour,  which  does  not,  especially  at  this  period  of  increasing  Foreign  Competition, 
protect  the  application  of  sirill  and  capital  to  the  soil  by  the  establishment  of  compen- 
sation for  unexhausted  improvements,  equitable  appeal  against  exorbitant  rents,  and 
substantial  security  of  tenure  for  the  agricultural  classes  both  in  great  Britain  and 
Ireland,'  be  added," — instead  thereof. 

Moved,  "That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr.  J,  W,  Barclay :) — 
After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to : — Debate  adjourned  till  Monday 
next. 

Abmt  (Medical  Defabtment) — Motion  fob  ax  Address — 

Movtdj  **  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a  Copy  of 
Correspondence  which  took  place  in  the  year  1876,  between  Burgeon  Major  JP.  J. 
Clarke  and  Sir  W.  Muir,  M.i).,  Director  General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  between  Surgeon  Major  P.  J.  Clarke  and  the  IMilitary  ^cretary  to  His 
Hoyal  Highness  the  Field  Marsnal  Commanding  in  Chief,  on  tiie  subject  of  the 
Supersession  of  Surgeon  Major  P.  J.  Clarke," — (Mr.  Meldon)  * .    1767 

After  short  debate.  Question  put: — ^The  House  divided:  Ayes  26,  Noes 
76 ;  Majority  50.— (Div.  list.  No.  53.) 

Assessed  Rates  Act  Amendment  ^y}l— Ordered  {Mr,  Marten,  Sir  Henry  Jamei,  Mr, 

Torr) ;  preeented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  113]   . .  . .  . .   X77l 


LOEDS,  WEDNESDAY,  MAECH  26. 
Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2)  Bill— 

Bead  2*  (according  to  order) ;  Committee  negatived ;  Then  Standing  Orders  No8. 
XXXVII.  and  XXXVIII.  considered  (according  to  order),  and  dispensed  with;  Bill 
read  3%  uid  passed. 


COMMONS,  WEDNESDAY,  MAECH  26. 
ORDERS    OF    THE  DAY. 


Convention  (Ireland)  Act  Repeal  Bill  [Bill  4]— 

Moved,  ''That  the   Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"  —  {Sir  Joseph 

MEenna)        , ,  . .  . .  . .  , .  1772 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  ''  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 

the  Question  to  add  the  words  "upon  this  day  six  months," — {Mr, 

Marten.) 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word  '  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question  :  " 

— ^Af  ter  long  debate,  Amendment  and  Motion,  by  leave,,  withdrawn : — 

Bill  mthdratpn. 
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Racecourses  (Metropolis)  Bill  [Bill  48]— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third  time,"— (Iff .  Anderson)    . .  1821 
Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned,** — {Mr,  Alfred  Oathorne- 
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BANKRUPTCY  LAW  AMENDMENT 

BILL.— (No.  8.) 

{The  Lord  Chancellor.) 

SECOND  HEADINQ. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Eead- 
ing,  read. 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2-." 
—{The  Lord  Chancellor.) 

LoBD  HATHEELEY  said,  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  oppose  the  BiU — on  the 
contrary^  he  thought  it  desirable  that  the 
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measure  should  pass  through  their  Lord- 
ships'House  withall  due  speed,  and  be  sent 
down  for  early  consideration  to  the  other 
House,  where  there  were  so  many  who 
had  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject. 
He  should,  howeyer,  make  a  few  obser- 
vations with  reference  to  the  supposed 
necessity  for  lesfislation.  No  doubt, 
there  was  considerable  demand  for  a 
change  in  the  existing  Bankruptcy  Law, 
and  that  demand  had  reached  its  ex- 
pression in  the  Memorial  presented  to 
the  noble  and  learned  Earl  on  the  Wool- 
sack from  certain  of  the  bankers  and 
merchants  of  London.  These  were,  no 
doubt,  men  of  the  highest  consideration ; 
but  on  that  account  it  was  all  the  more 
desirable  that  the  House  should  consider 
carefully  what  it  was  the  memorialists 
required,  and  how  far  the  facts  which 
they  furnished  bore  out  their  views. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he 
thought  a  very  great  part  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  measure  was  due  to  what  he 
should  call  the  neglect  or  supineness  of 
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the    creditors    in    looking    after    their 
interests  in  bankrupt  estates.  His  noble 
and  learned   Friend   had  appointed   a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation 
of  the  Act  of  1 869.     Of  this  Committee 
the  Comptroller  of  Bankruptcy  in  Eng- 
land was  a  Member,  and  they  reported 
that  the  want  of  activity   among  the 
creditors  of  an  estate  was  one  of  the 
great  reasons  why  fresh  legislation  was 
required.       The  Committee,    however, 
went  on  to  state  that  from  the  informa- 
tion which  had  been  laid  before  them 
it  would   appear  that  the  working  of 
the  Act  was  not  in  many  cases,  when 
fairly    put     in    force,     unsatisfactory. 
Again,  the  Comptroller  in  Bankruptcy 
in  Scotland  said  that,   in  his  opinion, 
the   failure    of   the   Act  of  1869    was 
due  principally  to  the    fact  that    the 
creditors  did  not  take  proper  charge  of 
the  estates  of  their  debtors;    while  it 
was  stated  in    the    Memorial    of   the 
bankers  that  the  objection  which  they 
entertained  to  the  existing  law  was  that 
it  afforded  undue  facilities  to  insolvent 
debtors   for  withdrawing  their   estates 
from  the  control  of  their  creditors.     The 
policy  of  the  Act  ot  1869  was  to  give 
creditors  the    right  to   administer  the 
estate  of  the  bankrupt  which  had  be- 
come their  own,  with  the  least  possible 
interference  from  the  law.      He  quite 
agreed  in   that  policy,  and  there  was 
proof  that  where  the  creditors  had  acted 
in  pursuance  of  it  the  working  of  the 
Act  had  not  been  unsatisfactory.    There 
were  two  reasons  for  that  supineness  of 
creditors  of  which  he  complained.     In 
the  first  place,  men  who  had  lost  money 
through  the  bankruptcy  of  their  debtors 
did  not  like  to  throw  good  money  after 
bad,   or  to  waste  time  in   thoroughly 
investigating    the  debtor's  afiairs  and 
administering  his  estate ;  and,   in   the 
next    place,    they  did    not  like  to  be 
mixed   up,    as    mercantile   men,    with 
bankruptcy  matters,  lest  their  own  credit 
should    be    suspected,  if   it    appeared 
that  they  had  been  heavy  losers.     This 
latter  reason  was  one,  he  believed,  which 
operated  very  powerfully.     There  was 
no  question  as  to  the  necessity  which 
had  led  to  the  alteration  of  the  law  in 
1 869.     The  evils  of  the  old  system  were 
shown    by  the  fact    that   in    1868   the 
number  of  bankruptcies,  including  com- 
positions, was   12,000;  that  7,800  per- 
sons were  adjudicated  bankrupt  on  their 
own  petition,  and  that,  of  these,  7,400 
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paid  no  dividend  whatever.    The  Act  of 
1869  was  passed  to  cure  those  evils.     It 
abolished  the  vicious  principle  of  allow- 
ing persons  to  have  themselves  declared 
bankrupt  on  their  own  petition,   pre- 
sented at  their  most  convenient  time,  and 
under  circumstances  most  favourable  to 
themselves  ;     and    they    virtually    ap- 
pointed their  own  trustee  and  solicitor. 
In  the  year  following  the  passing    of 
that  Act,  the  number  of  bankruptcies 
fell  from  10,000  to  5,000;  and  in   1875 
the  number  of  applications  was  7,500  ; 
in  1878  they  amounted  to  9,600;  but  the 
depression  of  trade  had  doubtless  much 
to  do  with  the  increase.     He  believed 
that  the  Act  of  1869  had  brought  the 
bankrupt's  estates  and  effects  as  near  to 
the  pockets  of  the  creditors  as  it  was 
possible  for  legislation  to   do;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  time  had  come*  when 
creditors  would  see  that,  by  putting  their 
own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  they  would 
protect  their  interests  better  than  any 
Act  of  Parliament  could   do.     In   the 
Memorial  presented  to  his  noble   and 
learned  Friend,  the  memorialists  had 
mingled  together  two  things  which  the 
Act  of  1869  had  carefully  separated — the 
penal  consequences  of  misbehaviour  on 
the  part  of  the  bankrupt,  and  the  acci- 
dent of  his  misfortune  or  failure.     That 
distinction  was  maintained  in  the  Bill, 
as  it  assuredly  should  be.     With  regard 
to  criminal  jurisdicticm  provided  by  the 
Bill,  he  understood  the  new  Judge  would 
be  one  of  the  ordinary  Judges  of  the 
land,  and  in  that  case,  no   doubt,   he 
could  try  offences  of  this  kind.     Con- 
nected with  criminal  jurisdiction  there 
was  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  a    Public   Prosecutor;    but, 
until  that  was  done,  he   supposed  the 
public   must  prosecute  for  themselves. 
He  should  be  glad  to  see  this  Bill  passed 
through  their  Lordships'  House,  for  he 
believed  it  would   be   improved  in  the 
Commons. 

Lord  SELBORNE  said,  he  must  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  begun  to  despair 
of  the  whole  question  of  bankruptcy ;  but 
he  thought  the  fault  lay  more  with  tlie 
creditors  than  with  the  law.  He  had 
gone  through  the  proposed  Bill,  and  he 
must  say  that  there  were  in  it  one  or  two 
alterations  in  the  present  law  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  retrogressions — the 
provision  by  which  a  debtor  was  per- 
mitted to  apply  for  his  own  adjudica- 
tion, and  the  change  which  was  made  in 
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the  terms  of  a  bankrupt's  discharge.  The 
present  Act  insisted  that  before  a  debtor 
was  entitled  to  his  discharge  he  must 
have  paid  a  dividend  of  10«.  in  the  pound, 
or  have  obtained  a  resolution  from  a 
majority  of  his  creditors  in  favour  of  his 
discharge.  This  Bill,  however,  would 
make  a  retrogressive  change,  for  it 
would  enable  a  debtor  to  obtain  his  dis- 
charge without  paying  any  dividend 
whatever,  or  giving  any  security  of  his 
future  property  for  the  discharge  of  his 
debts.  Now  that  imprisonment  for  debt, 
had  been  abolished,  he  did  not  think  it 
right  that  a  bankrupt,  not  having  paid 
any  dividend,  and  whose  failure  had  not 
arisen  from  any  misfortune,  should  be 
released  without  a  condition  that  a  por- 
tion of  his  future  property  should  be 
available  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
He  perceived  with  some  astonishment 
the  power  which  the  present  Bill  gave 
to  the  Court  to  refuse  an  order  of  dis- 
charge, except  in  terms  which  might 
make  after-acquired  property  available 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  That  was 
a  power  which  did  not  extend  to  the 
case  of  non-payment  of  a  dividend. 
There  must  be  special  reasons  afforded 
to  enable  the  Court  to  refuse  an  order  of 
discharge  after  the  expiration  of  two 
months.  If  the  bankrupt  had  paid  no 
dividend  the  Court  ought,  except  for 
special  reasons,  to  have  the  power  of 
annexing  to  the  discharge  terms  which 
would  make  after-acquired  property  of 
the  bankrupt  available  to  the  payment 
of  creditors. 

The  Earl  of  P0WI8,  who  was  quite 
inaudible,  was  understood  to  object  that 
under  this  Bill  proxies  would  be  al- 
lowed. 

The  LOED  CHANGELLOE  said,  as 
he  had  been  allowed  to  make  on  a  former 
occasion  a  very  full  explanation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill,  he  certainly  should 
be  inexcusable  if  he  were  to  trouble 
their  Lordships  now  with  more  than  one 
or  two  sentences'.  He  need  hardly  follow 
in  all  points  what  had  been  said  by  his  ' 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Hather- 
ley),  because  he  quite  agreed  with  a 
great  deal  he  had  said.  There  was  no 
doubt  whatever  that  no  system  of  bank- 
ruptcy could  be  introduced  under  which 
it  would  not  happen  that,  if  creditors 
did  not  watch  over  their  own  interests, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  work 
the  Act ;  and  he  agreed  that  a  great  deal 


of  the  evil  of  the  present  system  had 
resulted  from  the  indifference  and  su- 
pineness  of  the  creditors  themselves,  and 
the  impossibility  of  persuading  them  to 
look  uter  their  own  interests.  But, 
unfortunately,  their  Lordships  must  look 
to  things  as  they  were;  and  although 
they  might  regret  the  way  in  which  cre- 
ditors dealt  with  the  administration  of 
the  law  of  bankruptcy,  they  must,  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  for  legislation  to  do, 
aid  it  by  such  changes  in  the  law  as  the 
experience  of  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  the  law  had  dis- 
covered to  be  necessary.  With  regard  to 
proxies,  it  was  true  proxies  were  not 
abolished  by  this  Bill ;  and,  in  fact,  it 
was  impossiole  that  they  should  be  en- 
tirely abolished ;  they  must  be  necessary 
in  many  cases.  The  object  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Bill  was  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culties found  by  experience  to  be  con- 
nected with  proxies.  Under  the  143rd 
section  it  was  provided  that  where  it 
should  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Court  that  there  had  been  any  solicita- 
tion in  obtaining  proxies  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  appointment  of  the  trustees 
or  receivers  under  a  bankruptcy,  the 
Court  might  refuse  to  aUow  the  trustee, 
on  behalf  of  whom  such  solicitation  had 
been  made,  his  remuneration  as  a 
penalty  for  doing  that  which  was  not 
right.  Then  they  had  to  consider  what 
was  best  calculated  to  meet  the  evils 
arising  from  the  use  of  proxies.  There 
were  various  complaints  under  that  head ; 
but  he  thought  it  was  a  matter  which 
could  not  be  very  well  settled  by  a  rigid 
clause  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that 
the  better  course  would  be  to  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Judge,  who  would, 
from  time  to  time,  as  experience  might 
dictate,  draw  up  rules  to  meet  the  evils 
complained  of.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
desirable  to  limit  the  use  of  proxies. 
Another  suggestion  was  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  extend  beyond  a  cer- 
tain time ;  but  in  practice  it  was  found 
that  they  were  used  at  the  first  meeting 
upon  minor  issues  before  any  of  the 
burning  questions  of  the  bankruptcy 
came  on  for  consideration;  so  that  it 
was  a  question  if  they  ought  not  to  be 
renewed  for  every  subsequent  meeting. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friends  seemed 
to  object  to  the  power  which  was  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  debtors  to  make 
themselves  bankrupt  when  they  found 
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that  they  were  unable  to  meet  their  lia- 
bilities. But  had  his  noble  and  learned 
Friends  considered  this  point  fully  ?  If 
they  had  they  must  have  known  there 
was  nothing  of  which  traders  more  com- 
plained than  the  inability  of  a  man  to 
do  so  under  the  present  law.  It  operated 
in  this  way.  As  the  law  at  present  stood, 
the  debtor  might  continue  trading — his 
affairs  getting  worse  and  worse  every 
day,  and  the  estate  from  which  his  cre- 
ditors were  to  get  their  dividend  every 
day  diminishing.  The  proposal  of  the 
Bill  was  that  a  man,  when  he  found 
himself  failing  in  business,  should  be 
allowed  to  come  into  Court,  make  a  de- 
claration of  his  insolvency,  and  hand 
over  his  estate  to  his  creditors  to  deal 
with  as  they  best  could.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friends  would  let  him  sit  at 
home,  lessen  his  resources,  and  squander 
his  funds  until  some  creditor,  becoming 
aware  of  his  circumstances,  stepped  in 
and  had  him  declared  a  bankrupt.  At 
present  a  bankrupt  could  evade  the 
whole  intention  of  the  law,  inasmuch 
as  he  might  select  any  place  in  England, 
far  removed  from  his  place  of  business, 
and,  after  nominally  trading  there  for  a 
few  weeks,  apply  to  the  local  County 
Court  for  leave  to  liquidate,  getting  a 
certain  number  of  his  creditors  to  pass  a 
resolution  giving  him  his  discharge. 
Such  proceedings  were  altogether  illu- 
sory, and  left  him  master  of  the  situa- 
tion to  do  what  he  pleased  with  his  pro- 
perty. As  regarded  the  order  of  discharge 
itself,  as  the  law  stood  the  debtor  was 
not  entitled  to  it  until  he  paid  10«.  in 
the  pound,  unless  his  creditors  passed  a 
resolution  to  that  effect ;  and,  in  prac- 
tice, he  was  almost  certain  to  obtain 
that  resolution.  The  Bill  would  make  a 
change  in  that  respect,  and  would  re- 
quire that  if  the  application  for  dis- 
charge should  be  made  before  the  expi- 
ration of  12  months  from  the  date  of 
examination  of  the  bankrupt,  the  ap- 
plication must  be  concurred  in  by  a 
majority  in  number,  and  three-fourths 
in  value,  of  the  creditors  who  had 
proved ;  and  if  after  the  expiration  of 
12  months,  and  before  the  expiration 
of  two  years,  then  by  the  majority  in 
number  and  value  of  the  creditors ;  but, 
at  any  time,  a  creditor  who  objected  to 
the  discharge  of  the  debtor  would  be  en- 
titled to  come  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 
and  state  what  were  the  grounds  of  his 
objection. 

V'fi  Lord  Chancflhr 


Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  3Ionday  next. 

DEBTORS  ACT,    1869,  AMENDMENT 

BILL.— (No.  9.) 

( The  Lord  Chancellor) 

Bill  read  2*  (according  to  Order)  and 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  Monday  next. 

House  adjouFHed  at  a  quarter  past  Six 
o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 


Monday y  Zrd  March ,  l87Ji. 


MINUTESJ — Supply — considered  in  Committee 

— AuMT  Estimates — r.p. 
Ways   and    Means — cofuidered  in  Committee— 

Resolutions  [February  28]  reported. 
Private  Bill    (by    Order)  —  Secotui  Heading — 

Edinburgh  Municipal  and  Police  *. 
Public   Bills  —  Ordered  —  Exchequer   Bonds 

(No.  1) ;  Ck)n8olidated  Fund  (No.  I). 
Seeofid  Reading — Oyster  and  Mussel  Fisheries 

Order  (Blackwater,  Essex)  ♦  [76]. 
Committee  —  Racecourses    (Metropolis)      [48], 

[House  counted  out]. 
Committee — Report — Bankers*  Books  (Evidence)* 

[66]. 


QUESTIONS, 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  1870— 
INSPECTION  OF  BOARD  SCHOOLS— 
HOLBEACH.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  chamberlain  asked  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Council,  Whether 
it  is  true  that  on  Monday  the  17th  Feb- 
ruary the  diocesan  inspector,  accom- 
panied by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
entered  the  Board  School  at  Holbeach 
and  held  a  religious  examination  there 
between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, although  the  time  table  of  the 
school  provides  for  secular  instruction  at 
the  time  named ;  and,  if  so,  whether, 
having  regard  to  sections  7  and  16  of 
''  The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870," 
he  will  take  any  steps  in  reference  to 
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such  infraction  of  the  Act,  and  especially 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  similar 
oocurrenees? 

Lord  GEOBGB  HAMILTON:  The 
school  board  referred  to  is,  I  fancy, 
Long  Sutton,  not  Holbeach.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  diocesan  Inspector  wrote 
to  the  chairman  of  the  board  asking 
permission  to  examine  the  schools  under 
thebcMird  in  reli^ons  knowledge,  and 
the  hoard  at  once  assented  and  the  ex- 
tmination  after  due  notice  was  held, 
hat  during  school  hours.  We  have 
heen  in  correspondence  with  the  school 
hoard,  and  have  pointed  out  to  them  that 
aoj  such  examination  ought  to  be  held 
within  the  time  set  apart  for  religious 
iDstriiction  by  the  time  table  of  each 
school,  or  during  an  extra  meeting  of 
the  school. 


ARMY  ESTIMATES,  1879-80— REGIMEN- 
TAL ESTABLISHMENTS  AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD.— QUESTION. 

8iR  ALEXANDER  GORDON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If  he 
will  state  to  the  Souse  the  reason  of  his 
haring  omitted  from  the  Army  Esti- 
mates for  the  year  1879-80  the  **  Detail 
of  Regimental  Establishments  at  Home 
and  Abroad  "  which,  for  many  years, 
has  formed  a  portion  of  the  explanatory 
documents  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Estimates  ;  and,  if  he  will  repair 
the  omission  by  laying  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House  such  explanatory  docu- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  separate  Paper  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
that  f(»r  a  great  many  years  it  was  not 
eastomary  to  include  the  detail  of  regi- 
mental establislinients  at  home  and 
abroad  in  the  Estimates ;  but  the  De- 
partment, wishing  to  give  all  the  infor- 
mation that  it  possibly  could,  had  of 
late  years  included  the  establishments. 
Ofring  to  circumstances  to  which  he 
need  not  then  advert,  some  diificulty  was 
experienced  in  re- adjusting  the  estab- 
hsnments  at  the  last  moment  this  year, 
and  he  thought  it  better  to  exclude  them 
from  the  body  of  the  Estimates  rather 
than  delay  the  presentation  of  the  Esti- 
mates themselves.  But  he  proposed 
either  to  lay  on  the  Table  what  was 
called  the  Establishment  Circular,  which 
gave  rather  fuller  details,  or — what  pos- 
sibly would  be  preferable — to  have  a 
certain  number  of  copies  printed  and 
left  at  the  War  Office  for  such  Members 
at  might  think  fit  to  ask  for  them. 


ISLAND    OF    CYPRUS— CONSULAR 
JURISDICTION.— QUESTION. 

Sir  CHARLES  AV.  DILKE  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  an  official  notice  was 
published  in  the  autumn  of  1878  from 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Larnaca  in  Cyprus  to  the  following 
effect: 

<*HiB  Excelloncy  the  Lord  High  CommiB- 
sioner  desires  that  the  business  of  the  Court 
should  be  conducted  without  recognizing  any 
Consular  jurisdiction.  If  cases  occur  in  which 
Consular  intervention  or  jurisdiction  is  in- 
volved, the  parties  must  be  informed  that  the 
authority  of  Foreign  Consuls  in  these  matters 
cannot  be  allowed  to  interpose  itself,  and  the 
ordinary  procedure  of  the  Courts  is  that  to 
which  all  persons  in  the  island  must  submit  ;*' 
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and,  whether  the  Frankish  powers  en- 
titled to  exercise  Cousular  jurisdiction 
in  Cyprus  under  the  capitulations  have 
informed  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  they  agree  to  waive  their  rights  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  With  regard  to  the 
first  Question,  I  have  to  state  that  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioner  in  Cyprus  has 
not  reported  the  publication  of  any  offi- 
cial notice  containing  any  such  stuto- 
ment  as  that  which  has  just  been  read 
by  the  hon.  Baronet.  As  to  the  second 
Question,  I  have  to  state  that  communi- 
cations have  passed  between  some  of 
the  Powers  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment upon  the  most  convenient  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  question  of  foreign 
jurisdiction  in  Cyprus;  but  no  commu- 
nication of  the  nature  referred  to  in 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  Baronet  has 
reached  Her  Majesty's  Government 
from  any  Power. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS) 
ACT,  1878-CA'rrLE  DISEASE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATP:S.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BAKCLAY  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  Whether,  con- 
sidering the  scarcity  of  store  cattle  in 
this  Country  and  the  expectation  enter- 
tained prior  to  the  issue  of  the  recent 
Order  in  Council  that  there  would  be  a 
large  importation  of  such  cattle  in  the 
coming  spring  from  the  Western  States 
of  America,  where  it  is  believed  cattle 
are  and  always  have  been  free  of  any 
contagious  disease,  the  Veterinary  De- 
partment will  institute  inquiries  whether 
the  cattle  in  those  States  are  free  of  dis- 
ease; and,  if  this  is  fouud  to  be  the 
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case,  whether  their  importatioii  could  be 
safely  permitted,  provided  they  come 
through  Canada  by  way  of  Samia  or 
Detroit,  and  notpaseiTig  through  any  of 
the  Eastern  States  or  shipped  at  a 
United  States  port? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON :  In  re- 
ply to  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, I  can  only  state  that  so  long  as 
cases  of  pleuro- pneumonia  exist  in  the 
United  States,  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  Part  4  of  the  5th  Schedule  of  the 
Act  of  last  Session  to  exempt  cattle  |  steps  with  a 
coming  from    the  Western    States    of  I  Colonies,  early 


Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  :  A 
further  series  of  Beports  on  the  Colonies 
is  in  type,  and  will,  I  believe,  shortly 
be  iseued;  but  it  will  not  contain  any 
further  Report  on  Jamaica.  That  has 
been  delayed  by  various  causes;  the 
death  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the 
assumption  of  office  by  a  new  Governor, 
and  a  pressure  of  arrears  of  other  busi- 
ness have  contributed  to  its  postpone- 
ment. I  have  requested  that  it  may  be 
sent  as  soon  as  possible,  and  am  taking 
to  procuring  from  the 
eacn  year,  a  condensed 


America  from  the  strong  provisions  of  |  Report  and  summary  of  the  statistics  up 


the    Act  relating    to  the  slaughter  of 
animals  at  the  port  of  debarkation. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACTS- 
SCHOOL  BOARDS.-QUESTION. 

ViBOODMT  EMLYN  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  Whether  he 
can  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  a 
Return  giving  the  particulars  of  any 
steps  that  have  been  taken  by  School 
Boards  for  the  inspection  in  religious 
subjects  of  those  Board  Schools  in  which 
any  religious  instruction  is  given  t 

JxiKD  GEORGE  HAMILTON:  A 
very  voluminous  Return,  moved  for  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Plymouth,  gives 
full  information  as  to  the  system  of  re- 
ligious instruction  in  board  districts;  but 
it  is  not  yet  in  the  hands  of  Members. 
Perhaps  my  noble  Friend  will  wait  until 
he  has  had  time  to  peruse  it.  I  may, 
however,  add,  that  the  total  number  of 
school  boards  having  schools  in  England 
and  Wales  is  1,500,  of  which  35  provide 
DO  religious  instruction's  being  in  Eng- 
land, S7  in  Wales;  while  there  are  11 
concerning  which  there  is  doubt,  giving 
a  percentage  in  England  of  about  I  per 
cent,  and  in  Wales  10  per  cent,  of  dis- 
tricts unprovided  with  religions  instruc- 
tion. 

COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS-JAMAICA. 

aUESTtON. 

Me.  KNATCHBUIJ--HUGESSEN 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  When  the  next  series  of  Go- 
vemore'  Reports,  Colonial  Possessians, 
will  be  issued;  and,  whether,  consider- 
ing the  last  printed  Report  on  Jamaica 
is  for  1876,  the  Reports  could  not  be 
issued  with  greater  promptitude,  and 
kept  nearer  to  current  dates  ? 
Mr.  J.  W.  Barck]/ 


to  the  end  of  the  preceding  year. 

VICTORIA  ESIBANKMENT-THE  NEW 
MINT.-QUESTION. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  reference  to 
the  negotiations  which  have  taken  place 
between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  Corporation  of  Loudon  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  portion  of  the  Victoria 
Embankment  for  the  erection  of  a  New 
Mint,  Whether  be  will  !uy  upon  the 
Table  full  particulars  of  the  estimated 
expenditure  which  would  be  necessary 
for  carrying  out  the  proposed  scheme 
before  any  final  decision  is  arrived  at,  so 
as  to  give  the  House  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  its  opinion  on  the  proposal  ? 

The  CHANCELLORof  the  E-KCHE- 
QUER  :  If  the  negotiations  should  come 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion — and  they 
are  now  proceeding — the  Government 
will  have  to  come  to  Parliament  for  a 
Vote,  and  every  information  will  then 
be  laid  before  the  House. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR- THE 
PAPERS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  Stale  for  the  Colonies,  Whe- 
ther there  are  any  Papers,  other  than 
those  which  are  to  be  immediately  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  which  will  be 
essential  for  the  discussion  of  the  causes 
of  the  Zulu  war ;  and,  if  so,  when  ho 
expects  to  be  able  to  lay  such  additional 
Papers  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
If  the  hon.  Member  had  asked  me  the 
Question  on  Friday,  I  should  have  in- 
formed him  that  every  despatch  which 
materially  bears  on  the  subject,  so  far 
as  it  is  in  my  possession,  would  be  in  the 
hands    of    hon.  Members  to-day ;   but 
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since  that  time  another  mail  has  arrived 
from  the  Cape,  conveying  despatches, 
with  regard  to  twoof  which  I  may,  at  least, 
say  they  ought  to  be  seen  and  considered 
by  hon.  Members  befbre  this  important 
question  is  discussed.  Apart  from  these 
Papers,  I  cannot  give  a  positive  reply  to 
the  hon.  Member's  Question,  because  I 
cannot  tell  what  farther  despatches  may 
be  on  their  way  from  Africa ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  there  may  be  others  of 
importance.  I  am  quite  sure  that  neither 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  nor  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  will  wish  to  run  the 
least  risk  of  discussing  this  subject  with- 
out having  the  most  complete  informa- 
tion. I  have,  therefore,  to  say  that  I 
think  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when 
this  question  can  be  properly  considered 
by  the  House. 

CUSTOMS— REPORT    OF    COMIVIITTEE— 
OFFICIAL  STATISTICS.— QUESTION. 

Sir  HENEY  PEEK  asked  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Treasury,  Whether  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Official 
Statistics  had  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Customs; 
and,  whether  they  had  made  a  reply ; 
and,  if  they  had  done  so,  whether  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  lay  that  reply, 
with  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee, upon,  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON. 
in  reply,  said,  that  the  Report  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Customs,  and  that  when  the  latter 
had  made  their  reply  he  should  have  no 
objection  to  lay  that,  together  with  other 
Papers  on  the  subject,  upon  the  Table  ; 
but  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
laying  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on 
which  the  Report  was  founded  upon  the 
Table. 


CRIMINAL    LAW— PENAL    SERVITUDE 
ACTS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, If  he  can  inform  the  House 
when  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  inquire  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts  is  likely 
to  be  presented  to  Parliament  ? 

Mr.  AS8HET0N  CROSS:  Sir.  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
to  the  Commissioners,  stating  that  they 


are  still  taking  evidence,  but  they  expect 
to  be  able  to  present  tlje  Report  in  the 
present  Session. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  LOAN  COMMISSIONERS 
—LOANS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

QUESTION. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  If 
^he  will  arrange  to  keep  the  House  fully 
informed,  now  and  in  future,  as  to  the 
state  of  the  loans  made  by  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  to  any  of 
the  many  undertaking's,  such  as  har- 
bours, &c.,  for  which  Private  Bills  are  at 
present  and  may  be  before  the  House, 
for  changes  in  the  undertakings  or  in 
their  management  ? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
I  am  always  ready  to  give  the  House 
full  information  with  respect  to  loans 
made  by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners ;  but  I  cannot  see  the  neces- 
sity for  any  such  arrangements  as  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  asks  me  to 
make.  I  understand  his  object  to  be  to 
provide  security  against  the  passing  of 
Private  Acts  which  might,  in- their  opera- 
tion, prejudice  the  interests  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Loan  Commissioners  where 
they  have  lent  money  to  local  autho 
rities.  But  I  believe  we  already  take 
all  the  precautions  necessary  to  this  end. 
Both  the  Treasury  and  the  Loan  Com- 
missioners keep  an  eye  upon  the  Private 
Bills  of  each  Session,  and  take  care  to 
object  to  any  clauses  that  would  impair 
securities  held  by  the  Loan  Board,  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  instance  could 
be  cited  in  wliich  they  failed  to  notice 
proposed  legislation  of  that  character. 

PARLIAMENT  —  BUSINESS    OF    THE 
HOUSE— COUNTS  OUT.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ANDERSON :  I  beg  to  ask  Mr- 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  If  he  is 
aware  that  in  the  week  ending  on  Fri- 
day morning  Wednesday  was  the  only 
day  on  which  the  House  was  not  counted 
out ;  and  that  of  the  whole  twelve  sit- 
tings since  the  February  meeting  began, 
the  sitting  has  come  to  its  natural  con- 
clusion only  three  times  besides  the  two 
Wednesdays,  while  it  has  been  ended 
by  a  count  out  seven  times,  and  of  these 
only  two  were  at  a  late  hour  ?  Here 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  paragraph 
accidentally  left  out.     It  was  this: — 
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Whether  those  counta  have  been  gene- 
rally arranged,  and  were  brought  about 
by  Members  being  induced  to  ^^main 
away?     P'Order!"'] 

ifk.  SPEAKER  :  By  my  direction 
those  expressions  were  struck  out  of  the 
Questions  of  the  hon.  Member  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  consistent 
with  the  Rules  of  the  House. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  :  Ve^  well,  Sir.  I 
will  therefore  aek  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  If  he  will  consider  the 
desirability  of  establishing  the  practice 
of  Mr.  Speaker,  in  announcing  that  notice 
had  been  called  to  the  fact  of  less  than 
40  Membera  being  present,  should  state 
by  whom  it  was  (»lled,  in  order  that  the 
cams  of  the  Hon.  Member  may  appear 
in  the  Journals  of  the  House ;  and,  if 
he  has  any  remedy  to  propose  ? 

The  OHANCEUjOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
the  House  has  been  counted  out  very 
frequently  this  Session,  and  I  regret  that 
it  should  have  been  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  must  point  out  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Glasgow  that  in  many  cases  that 
arises  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  House 
at  an  advanced  hour,  when  we  have, 
perhaps,  arrived  at  1,  or  2,  or  even  later 
in  the  morning,  and  we  have  still  a 
good  deal  of  Business  on  the  Paper 
which  cannot  be  disposed  of  without 
ooasiderable  diecussion ;  or  from  Mem- 
bers really  finding  themselves  exhausted 
through  having  had  a  late  night  in  the 
House  the  night  before,  and  seeing  that 
the  remaining  Business  on  the  Paper  is 
apparently  not  of  much  interest.  Under 
auch  oircumetances,  hon.  Members  are 
often  not  willing  to  remain  in  the  House. 
I  regret  that  it  should  be  so,  because  it 
is  the  interest  of  us  all  to  economize  the 
time  of  the  House  as  much  as  poesible ; 
and  as,  in  consequence  of  the  Rule  now 
adopted  as  to  the  Estimates  on  Monday, 
we  may  hope  that  the  time  of  the  Go- 
vernment may  be  economized,  so  we 
hope  that  hon.  Members  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  other  days  for  bringing  for- 
ward matters  of  real  interest.  Ae  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  Oentleman  that 
the  Speaker  should  name  the  Mem- 
ber who  might  take  notice  of  there  not 
being  40  Members  present,  that,  Ithink, 
wouw  be  rather  a  questionable  proceed- 


ing, although  I  have  known 

who   maintained,    as  our  Friend    (Mr. 

Collins)  used  to  say,  that  it  was  quite    ^_^ ^ __ 

right  that  notice  should  be  taken  of  that  I  Circulftr  of  lit  May  1878,  Bhouldbemadifledi' 
Mr.  AmUrton 
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fact,  because  important  Busiaees  ought 
not  to  be  proceeded  with  in  a  very  thin 
House.  There  mightbe  some  objections 
to  such  a  practice,  unless  it  be  adopted 
after  a  f^  diBcussion  and  by  Resolution 
of  the  House.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any 
other  remedy  to  propose,  except  that 
Members  should,  ae  f ar  as  possible,  en- 
deavour to  place  on  the  Paper  Business 
of  a  kind  likely  to  gain  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  consequently  keep  the 
Members  in  attendance. 


APQHANISTAN— REPORTED  DEATH  OF 
8HEKE  iLI.— QUESTION. 
Ma.  ONSLOW  :  I  beg  to  ask  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  Question 
of  which  I  have  given  him  private 
Notice,  Whether  he  can  confirm  i 


thentic  the  news  which 


appea 


Qthis 


morning's  papers   as   to  the  death   of 
Shere  Ali  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  ofthb  EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes,  Sir,  the  statement  which 
appears  in  the  papers  is  the  authorita- 
tive statement  supplied  by  us  for  publi- 
cation, as  forwarded  by  the  Viceroy  of 
India. 


ORDERS     OF    THE    DAY. 


BUFPLY.— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

AHMY— BETIREMENT  OF  OFFICEES. 


CoLOMEL  ARBUTHNOT,  in  rising  to 
call  attention  to  the  Regulations  in  foroe 
whereby  officers  are  precluded  from 
counting  towards  voluntary  retirement 
service  performed  while  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  any  period  during 
which  they  may  have  been  on  half-pay 
in  consequence  of  wounds  or  ill-health 
contracted  on  Service,  and  are  required 
upon  retirement  from  the  Army  while 
serving  abroad  to  defray  the  cost  of 
their  own  and  their  successors'  passages, 
and  to  move — 

' '  That,  in  the  opinioD  of  this  House,  it  i*  de- 


Beptember  1877,  and  Clauso   92  of  the  Army 
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said,  as  he  was  aware  that  many  Mem- 
bers wished  to  get  rid  of  these  unofficial 
Motions  before  Supply,  he  would  not 
intervene  long.  His  story  was  a  very 
simple  one,  and  the  ease  which  he  had 
the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  House 
had,  he  honestly  believed,  only  one  side 
to  it.  He  might  lay  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
officers,  of  the  Army  should  be  a  con- 
tented body,  or  if  that  was  going  too  far, 
that  it  was  desirable  to  remove  causes  of 
discontent  from  among  them.  He  as- 
sumed, also,  that  it  was  impolitic  and  bad 
economy  for  the  State  to  take  away  with 
one  hand  boons  and  privileges  which  it 
had  given,  or  professed  to  have  given, 
with  the  other.  These  Regulations — 
and  especially  the  first  of  them — were  a 
fair  example  of  taking  away  with  one 
hand  what  had  been  given  with  the 
other.  Subsequently  to  the  abolition  of 
Purchase  a  Boyal  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  •  best  means  of 
providing  an  adequate  flow  of  promotion 
in  the  Army.  He  believed  the  terms  of 
Beference  spoke  of  a  flow  of  promotion 
equal  to  that  which  existed  during  the 
operation  of  the  Purchase  system.  The 
Koyal  Commission  reported  accordingly ; 
and,  among  other  recommendations,  it 
advised  the  establishment  of  a  dual  sys- 
tem of  retirement — that  was,  a  voluntary 
and  a  compulsory  system.  The  compul- 
sory system  of  retirement  was  not  liked, 
but  it  was  accepted  as  a  necessary  evil. 
The  voluntary  system,  and  the  terms  on 
which  it  was  proposed,  were  regarded  as 
liberal,  and  no  doubt  it  was  viewed  as  a 
boon.  A  great  many  officers,  as  soon 
as  the  Warrant  came  out,  endeavoured 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  Many  whom 
he  knew,  and  many  others  of  whom  he 
had  only  heard,  sent  in  their  resigna- 
tions, and  applied  for  and  obtained  leave 
pending  the  acceptance  of  their  resigna- 
tions ;  they  gave  up  their  houses,  parted 
with  their  effects,  and  one  in  particular 
took  his  passage  to  join  a  brother  in 
Australia.  That  officer  and  many  others 
were  electrified  by  being  recalled,  be- 
cause two  or  three  years  of  their  service 
had  been  prior  to  their  attaining  the 
age  of  20.  He  admitted  that  in  regard 
to  officers  who  joined  the  Army  in  time 
of  peace  the  objections  to  the  Begula- 
tion  were  not  so  strong;  but  even  in 
their  case  it  was  open  to  the  very  grave 
objection  that  it  offered  a  premium  to 
idleness   and   stupidity,   because  those 


who,  from  either  of  these  causes,  joined 
Sandhurst  or  Woolwich  at  the  latest 
possible  date,  and  remained  there  as  long 
as  they  possibly  could,  would  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  retire  with 
less  service  than  their  more  talented  or 
more  industrious  fellow-students.  He 
would  point  out  the  advantages  which  the 
Regulation  gave  to  those  who  entered  the 
Service  by  what  might  be  termed  the 
"  side  doors  "  to  the  Army — ^namely,  the 
UniversitieB  and  the  Militia.  A  boy  might 
go  at  the  age  of  17  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, and  obtain  his  B.A.  degree 
before  he  was  20.  If  then  he  joined  the 
Army,  he  would  possess  the  advantage 
of  having  received  a  University  educa- 
tion, besides  the  further  advantage  of 
knowing  that  the  whole  of  his  service 
would  count ;  whereas  a  youth  who  had 
been  to  a  Military  College  would  have 
to  serve  two  or  three  years  longer. 
Again,  he  believed  a  great  many  Militia 
officers  obtained  Army  commissions  from 
the  Militia  who  had  failed  to  obtain  them 
in  the  ordinary  course.  But  to  those 
who  joined  the  Army  in  time  of  war,  or 
even  when  war  was  threatened,  the 
Regulation  was  a  still  more  serious  mat- 
ter. Only  last  year  a  large  number  of 
cadets  were  commissioned  after  a  few 
weeks  at  Sandhurst,  so  there  must  have 
been  many  who  joined  soon  after  attain- 
ing 17  years  of  age.  In  order  really  to 
appreciate  its  operation,  they  must  con- 
sider its  effect  on  those  who  joined  the 
Army  24  or  25  years  ago.  In  1854  and 
1855  the  Crimean  War  was  being  waged, 
and  soon  after  it  there  came  the  Persian 
War,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  one  of 
the  wars  with  China.  Many  officers, 
consequently,  served  in  two  or  three  wars 
or  campaigns  before  they  were  20  years 
old ;  yet,  although  they  gave  their  services 
to  their  country  when  those  services 
were  most  urgently  needed,  and  when, 
owing  to  their  youth  and  unformed 
constitutions,  the  hardships  were  fraught 
with  the  greater  danger,  they  were  now 
informed  that  they  were  children  then  ; 
that  their  war  services  could  not  count 
towards  their  retirement ;  and  that  they 
must  serve  two  or  three  years  longer 
than  officers  who  had  joined  the  Service 
after  the  period  of  danger  was  over.  If 
it  had  been  intended  that  the  same  rule 
should  apply  to  voluntary  retirement  as 
was  applicable  to  compulsory  retirement, 
why  was  this  not  stated  in  the  Warrant  ? 
It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  have  been 
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absurd  thus  to  place  the  two  kinds  of 
retirement  on  the  same  footing.  This 
was,  however,  done  by  a  side  wind.  He 
further  objected  to  the  Regulation,  be- 
cause it  rather  savoured  of  ex  post  facto 
legislation.  He  had  never  yet  heard  a 
valid  argument  urged  in  favour  of  the 
Regulation.  He  had,  indeed,  heard  an 
assertion,  which  he  could  not  dignify 
with  the  name  of  argument,  made  use  of 
by  official  Members  of  the  House,  to 
the  effect  that  if  officers  were  to  be 
allowed  to  count  their  services  before 
20  towards  voluntary  retirement,  such 
services  must  count  also  in  the  case 
of  compulsory  retirement.  For  his  own 
part,  he  failed  to  see  any  logic  or  force 
in  the  assertion.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
it  would  be  best  described  as  a  device  of 
the  pettiest  officialism,  wholly  unworthy 
of  his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend. 
If  there  were  an3rthing  in  the  contention, 
of  course,  it  involved  a  principle,  and 
that  principle  must  be  applied  to  aU  re- 
lations between  the  State  and  the  officers 
who  served  it.  Yet  this  very  same  Cir- 
cular, founded  on  the  Warrant  of  1877, 
laid  it  down  that  no  half-pay  service 
should  count  towards  voluntary  retire- 
ment, and  yet  that  all  half-pay  service 
should  count  against  the  officer  as  to- 
wards compulsory  retirement  —  a  dis- 
tinct violation  of  the  principle  laid 
down  as  sound  in  dealing  with  ser- 
vice under  20.  Now,  it  would  be 
most  unreasonable  for  him  to  dream  of 
suggesting  that  officers  should  be  per- 
mitted to  count  half-pay  service  under 
ordinary  conditions.  All  he  did  say  was 
that  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  so 
that  those  who  were  compelled  to  go  on 
half-pay,  in  consequence  of  their  wounds 
or  ill- health  contracted  on  active  service, 
should  be  allowed  a  limited  time — say 
two  years — as  full-pay  service  towards 
voluntary  or  any  other  kind  of  retire- 
ment. The  Warrant  which  dealt  with 
the  subject  ought  to  be  made  a  little 
more  elastic,  so  as  to  meet  some  other 
special  cases,  such  as  those  who  were 
compulsorily  placed  on  half-pay  without 
promotion  or  any  other  compensating 
advantage.  He  never  asked  anything 
unreasonable,  nor  spoke  about  what 
he  did  not  understand,  and  he  did 
not  see  what  answer,  except  a  favour- 
able one,  could  be  made  to  the  de- 
mand he  was  now  making.  Passing  now 
to  the  third  point,  the  Regulation  was 
that  officers  who  left  the  Service,  unless 

Colonel  Arhuthnot 


they  were  compulsorily  retired,  should 
pay  their  own  passages  home  and  those 
of  their  successors  out  to  the  place  where 
they  had  been  serving.  That  was  the  old 
rule,  and  he  gratefully  acknowledged  that 
his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Colonel 
Stanley)  last  year  made  a  concession  to 
him  when  he  urged  that  it  was  unfair 
to  treat  officers  who  had  no  further  pos- 
sibility of  promotion  as  if  they  were 
not  compulsorily  retired.  It  was  not 
wise  that  the  officers  of  an  Army, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  serving 
abroad,  should  be  penalized  for  going 
abroad.  It  might  be  all  very  well  while 
the  Purchase  system  existed ;  but  now 
that  all  sorts  of  pains  and  penalties  were 
imposed  on  officers  it  was  not  dignified 
for  the  State  to  lay  down  such  a  rule. 
Another  objection  to  it  was  that  it  could 
not  be  put  universally  into  operation. 
When  the  Purchase  officers  were  dead 
and  buried  the  only  class  of  officers 
against  whom  the  rule  could  be  enforced 
were  those  who  had  served  long  enough 
to  qualify  themselves  for  a  pension. 
Those  who  had  not  served  long  enough 
would  be  able  to  snap  their  Bngors  in 
the  face  of  the  authorities.  He  would 
appeal  to  officers  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  to  Gentlemen  who  took  an 
interest  in  Army  matters,  to  use  their 
influence  on  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  to  induce  him  to  make  this  con- 
cession. He  would  appeal  to  his  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  to  save  one  of 
the  most  steady  supporters  of  the  Go- 
vernment from  the  pain  of  dividing  the 
House  against  him.  He  knew  his  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  was  anxious  to 
economize,  but  there  was  no  economy  in 
this  practice.  Something  much  more 
efi'ectual  might  be  done  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  correspondence  which  was 
now  carried  on.  It  was  said  that  the 
Government  had  come  into  Office  to  re- 
dress grievances.  He  did  not  like  to 
speak  of  grievances  with  reference  to 
the  Army,  and  therefore  he  would  call 
them  hardships.  He  did  not  wish  that 
his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  should 
leave  it  to  the  other  side  to  redress  a 
hardship  created  by  themselves,  and 
more  or  less  accidentally.  If  his 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would 
make  this  very  moderate  concession 
—  which  people  out-of-doors  and  in 
the  House  thought  he  could  very  fairly 
make  —  he  would  give  the  most  com- 
plete satisfaction  to  the  officers  of  the 
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Army,  whether  affected  by  these  Begu- 
lations  or  not,  and  he  would  add  very 
materially  to  his  already  high  reputation 
for  wisdom  and  justice  and  common 
sense.  He  begged  to  move  his  Eeso- 
lution. 

Colonel  MUBE,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said,  he  had  been  requested  by 
various  officers,  friends  of  his,  to  take 
part  in  this  discussion.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  case  made  out 
was  BO  exceedingly  clear  that  there  must 
be  something  more  behind,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  going  to 
tell  them  something  they  had  not  heard 
before.  This  Begulation  might  have 
come  into  force  through  an  idea  that 
there  was  some  analogy  between  the 
case  of  an  officer  and  that  of  a  private 
soldier.  The  proper  age  for  a  soldier  to 
enter  the  Army  was  1 8  ;  but  many  en- 
listed long  before,  and  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult for  medical  men  to  ascertain  their 
real  age.  But  officers  were  accepted  in 
the  Army  as  being  of  a  certain  age.  He 
entered  the  Army  at  17  years  of  age, 
under  an  idea  that  he  should  receive  all 
the  benefits  that  would  arise  from  his 
service  from  that  period.  That  was  the 
bargain  he  made  with  the  State — ^that 
he  would  be  able  to  count  his  service 
from  the  day  he  obtained  his  commission 
until  the  day  he  was  either  obliged  to 
retire  or  did  retire,  with  all  rights  and 
privileges.  But  now  it  appeared  that, 
by  a  new  Begulation  consequent  on  the 
new  arrangements  made  for  the  retire- 
ment of  officers  joining  the  Army  at  any 
period  whatsoever,  they  were  to  be 
docked  of  their  service  up  to  the  time 
they  were  20  years  of  age.  So  far  as 
the  retrospective  operation  of  these  Be- 
gulations  went,  they  were  a  gross  hard- 
ship on  many  officers  who  entered  the 
Army  with  very  different  expectations. 
There  was  extreme  injustice  in  this  re- 
trospective action. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  paragraphs  numbered  86,  87,  and  88  of 
Clause  124  of  tlie  Army  Circular  of  1st  Sep- 
tember 1877,  and  Clause  92  of  the  Army  Circu- 
lar  of  1st  May  1878,  should  be  modified,'*— 
{Colonel  Arbuthnot,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 


Major  O'BEIBNE  supported  the 
Motion,  remarking  that  it  was  hard 
that  while  officers  who  were  cashiered 
had  their  passage  home  paid,  officers  in 
the  Service  had  not. 

Sib  ALEXANDEB  GOBDON  said, 
that  the  Boyal  Commission  did  not  re- 
commend that  service  under  20  years 
of  age  should  be  ignored  in  regard 
to  voluntary  retirement.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  new  Warrant  had  been  dis- 
cussed at  a  late  period  of  the  Session 
last  year — so  late  that  the  noble  Mar- 
quess at  the  head  of  the  Opposition  pro- 
tested ;  and  the  Government  produced  a 
statement  showing  the  provisions  of  the 
Warrant,  which  the  House  accepted.  It 
appeared  from  it  that  the  age  of  20 
years  was  the  earliest  age  from  which 
service  should  count  for  compulsory 
retirement ;  but  there  was  nothing  said 
about  the  age  for  voluntary  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  WHEELH0U8E  said,  bethought 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  (Colonel 
Arbuthnot)  had  made  out  a  case  of  sub- 
stantial grievance  which  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  the  Profession  not  to  remedy. 
He  knew  one  gentleman  to  whom  this 
Begulation  would  make  a  difference  of 
something  like  £300  or  £400,  to  his 
great  disappointment,  as  it  was  wholly 
unexpected,  he  supposing  that  his  ser- 
vice would  count  from  the  time  he  en- 
tered the  Army ;  but  the  few  months 
disallowed  made  all  the  change  in 
the  rate  of  allowance  for  his  commis- 
sion. 

General  SHUTE  would  remind  his 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  during  last  Session  he 
spoke  to  him  on  this  very  question  of 
service  counting  before  the  age  of  20. 
The  colonel  commanding  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment in  which  he  took  particular  inte- 
rest not  only  served  three  years  before 
20,  but  actually  in  the  field  before  the 
enemy.  On  that  occasion  his  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  agreed  with  him 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  these 
years  should  be  allowed  to  count.  He 
sincerely  hoped  that  his  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  would  now  concede  some- 
thing in  that  direction. 

Mr.  PAGET  said,  he  was  an  ensign 
at  the  age  of  1 6,  and  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  in  the  Army  that  at  the  present 
time  there  was  a  great  injustice  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  and  when  there 
was  an  injustice  it  ought  to  be  remedied. 
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Why  fix  upon  the  age  of  20  at  all  ?  If 
so,  why  not  18  or  17  ?  He  had  never 
heard  anything  like  a  sufficient  reason 
for  this  extraordinary  Eegulation ;  and 
he  hoped  they  would  now  hear  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  that  he  re- 
cognized the  grievance,  and  was  prepared 
at  once  and  decidedly  to  deal  with  it. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  quite 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion which  had  been  brought  forward  ; 
and  although  his  answer  might  not  be 
regarded  as  altogether  sati factory  by 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Hereford  (Colonel  Arbuthnot),  yet 
he  hoped  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
would  understand  that  he  entirely  ap- 
preciated his  motives,  and  was  anxious, 
m  the  fullest  degree,  to  respond  in  the 
same  good  spirit  as  that  in  which  the 
question  had  been  mooted.  There  was 
no  doubt  the  point  was  difficult  to  dis- 
cuss in  argument,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
one  of  the  cases  where  there  were  offi- 
cers who  considered  they  were  aggrieved 
by  the  action  of  an  arbitrary  line  that 
was  drawn  at  the  age  of  20 — as  was, 
indeed,  the  case  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  who  brought  the  subject  for- 
ward, although  treating  it  in  no  degree 
as  a  personal  question  ;  and  there  might 
be  other  officers  in  the  House  to  whom 
the  same  rule  would  apply.  In  his  own 
instance  he  should  be  mulcted  of  three 
years'  service  ;  but  that  was  neither 
here  nor  there.  The  point  they  had  to 
consider  was  whether  any  substantial 
injustice  was  done,  or  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances were  such  as  to  render  a  re- 
casting of  the  Royal  Warrant  for  Pro- 
motion and  Hetirement  advisable  at  the 
present  moment.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Royal  Warrant  was  the 
subject  of  a  very  prolonged  discussion 
before  a  Royal  Commission,  and  after- 
wards between  the  various  Depart- 
ments ;  and  the  Royal  Warrant  which 
was  presented  to  the  House  was  the 
out(;ome  of  the  deliberations  between 
these  various  Departments.  The  new 
Warrant  did  not  intend  to  alter  in  any 
way  the  status  of  officers  under  the  for- 
mer Warrant.  So  far  as  compulsory  re- 
tirement was  concerned,  it  certainly  did 
take  a  new  departure.  The  Warrant 
with  regard  to  voluntary  retirement  was 
supplementary.  The  provision  was  in- 
tended to  modify  the  harshness  of  com- 
pulsory retirement,  and  to  give  officers 
inducements  to  leave  the  Service  at  such 
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an  age  as  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  promo- 
tion throughout.  At  the  present  time, 
officers,  as  a  rule,  joined  the  Service 
much  later  than  they  did  10  or  12  years 
ago ;  therefore,  the  number  of  officers 
who  would  be  affected  by  this  provision 
would,  in  point  of  fact,  be  extremely 
small.  He  had  no  right  to  say  that 
when  he  took  office  subsequently  under 
Lord  Cranbrook,  and  carried  out  the 
Royal  Warrant,  he  was  not  answerable 
for  the  views  to  which  his  name  might 
be  attached ;  but  though  he  signed  the 
paper  referred  to  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty  as  Financial  Secretary,  he  could 
not  say — and  he  should  mislead  the 
House  if  he  were  to  imply — that  there 
was  the  smallest  point  of  divergence  be- 
tween the  noble  Lord  and  himself;  on  the 
contrary,  he  belieyed  that  all  these  ques- 
tions were  carefully  discussed,  and,  so 
far  as  the  War  Office  were  concerned, 
were  settled  with  almost  complete  una- 
nimity. It  was  but  fair  to  expect  some 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  so  complicated 
a  matter  as  a  Royal  Warrant  in  relation 
to  promotions  and  retirements ;  and  he 
believed  it  was  expressly  stated  at  the 
time  it  was  brought  forward  that  though 
it  was  believed  the  details  had  been 
adjusted  in  a  manner  which  would  give 
satisfaction,  his  noble  Friend  did  not  on 
all  points  pledge  himself  to  every  minute 
detail.  In  point  of  fact,  there  had 
been  several  cases  which  it  had  been 
impossible  to  foresee,  in  which  hardship 
would  have  been  produced  by  these 
Regulations;  and,  under  the  power  of 
interpretation  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  it  was  possible,  while  interpreting 
the  Warrant  consistently  with  itself,  to 
give  in  some  cases  the  relief  which  was 
reasonably  demanded.  He  had  recently 
stated,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Leitrim  (Major  0*Beirne), 
that  it  had  been  laid  down  that  half-pay 
in  certain  circumstances  did  not  count 
towards  compulsory  retirement ;  but  he 
recognized  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
substantial  feeling  of  grievance  in  the 
Service  with  regard  to  this  matter.  The 
Office  with  which  he  was  concerned  was 
not  in  these  matters  able  to  act  entirely 
alone ;  but,  for  himself,  ho  would  admit 
that  a  strong  case  had  been  made  out 
for  inquiry ;  and,  although  he  was  un- 
willing to  give  any  pledge  which  he 
might  not  be  able  to  redeem,  he  was 
quite  willing  to  say  that  he  would  in- 
quire into  it.     As  to  the  passages  of 
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officers,  they  were,  under  the  Warrant, 
placed  precisely  in  the  same  position  as 
they  were  under  the  former  Purchase 
regulations.  If  an  officer  retired  abroad 
under  compulsion,  actual  or  imminent, 
it  was  not  deemed  fair  to  put  him  to 
expense,  and  that  was  the  interpreta- 
tion now  acte^  upon ;  but  if  an  officer 
retired  voluntarily  abroad,  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  going  beyond  the  original 
purpose  of  the  Warrant  to  place  him  in 
a  better  position  than  he  would  have 
been  in  under  the  Purchase  regulations. 
There  might  be  room  for  divergencies  of 
opinion ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  on 
this  point  there  was  that  amount  of  in- 
justice that  called  for  immediate  re- 
medy. It  was  difficult  to  give  an  ab- 
stract opinion  on  a  particular  case  ;  but 
he  did  not  see  how  a  difference  of  such  an 
amount  could  have  occurred  under  this 
clause  of  the  Warrant,  as  was  stated  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Leeds 
(Mr.  Wheelhouse).  He  had  endeavoured 
to  state  the  exact  position  of  matters  ; 
and  he  hoped  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  would  be  satisfied  with  the  re- 
cognition of  the  fact  that  inquiry  was 
desirable,  and  would  not  press  the  mat- 
tfii*  iinTther 

General  Sir  GEOEGE  BALFOUR 
hoped  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
opposite  (Colonel  Arbuthnot)  would  not 
press  his  Motion  after  the  sati8fa.ctory 
explanation  which  had  just  been  given  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  At  the 
same  time,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Order,  limiting  the  counting  of  years 
of  actual  service  of  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  j ustly  complained, 
was  a  stupid  Order,  which  in  time  must 
be  remedied,  now  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour 
thereof.  All  those  who  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  Army  must  fail  to  under- 
stand why  young  officers  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  Service  before  the 
age  of  20,  and  yet  be  refused  those 
privileges  which  pertained  to  their  Pro- 
fession of  counting  the  years  so  served. 
A  more  stupid  arrangement  was  never 
made ;  it  could  only  have  been  passed 
by  a  civilian  in  the  Treasury,  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  military  conditions  of  Service. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT  said,  that 
after  the  frank  statement  of  his  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  he  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 
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Amendment,  by  leave^  withdrawn^ 


ARMY— FIRST  CLASS  ARMY  RESERVE. 

RESOLUTION. 

Mb.  J.  HOLMS,  in  rising  to  move — 

*'  That  this  Honfle,  liaving  regard  to  the  re- 
Bponse  made  by  the  Men  of  the  First  Class  Army 
Kraerve  when  called  out  lart  year,  is  of  opinion 
that  that  Force  should  be  increased  by  at  least 
10,000  men  during  the  present  year,  with  a  view 
to  a  reduction  of  the  Army  Estimates ; '' 

said,  there  was  probably  never  a  year 
in  which  the  Army  Estimates  were  a 
matter  of  greater  concern  and  importance 
to  the  country.  During  the  last  nine  or 
ten  months  the  War  Office  had  had 
heavy,  and  sometimes  sudden,  demands 
made  upon  it  for  troops  for  different 
parts  of  the  globe  almost  at  the  same 
time;  and,  unfortunately,  all  these  de- 
mands had  been  made  at  a  period  when 
the  state  of  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country  had  been  depressed  to  an  extent 
almost  unknown  in  the  experience  of  hon. 
Members.  The  steady  way  in  which  the 
ordinary  Army  Estimates  went  on  in- 
creasing year  after  year  was  very  alarm- 
ing. In  the  last  five  years  the  increase  had 
been  no  less  than  £2,500,000.  It  was 
clear  that  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer came  down  to  submit  his  Budget 
he  would  have  to  propose  considerable 
additions  to  taxation ;  and,  in  his  opinion, 
all  true  economists  who  really  desired  to 
effect  a  reduction  in  the  Expenditure 
ought  to  examine  carefully  that  which 
was  the  great  spending  Department  of 
the  State — namely,  the  Army.  He  be- 
lieved that  in  that  Department  alone 
they  might,  if  they  could  succeed  in 
bringing  about  a  change  of  policy — for 
it  was  a  matter  of  policy,  not  a  matter 
of  detail— effect  a  saving  of  £2,000,000 
or  £3,000,000  per  annum.  Comparing 
this  year  with  1874-5,  when  the  present 
Government  assumed  Office,  and  in  both 
cases  deducting  everything  connected 
with  the  abolition  of  Purchase  and  with 
localization,  as  well  as  extra  Exchequer 
receipts,  there  was  an  advance  from 
£13,293,800  to  £15,857,195,  or  an  in- 
crease of  £2,563,395.  The  increase  in 
the  Expenditure  this  year  over  that  of 
last  year  was  £1 80,000,  without  referring 
to  the  Supplementary  Estimates ;  but  the 
question  was  whether  they  were  even 
getting  as  much  for  the  money  as  when 
they  were  paying  a  smaller  amount.  He 
was  afraid  that  when  they  went  through 
the  Estimates  it  would  be  found  they 
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were  getting  a  great  deal  less.  In  1 870- 1 
the  deserters  from  the  Army  numbered 
about  6,000  men;  and  of  the  4,700  who 
were  recovered  146  were  found  to  have 
deserted  twice,  and  a  few  three  times. 
This  was  regarded  as  a  very  serious  blot. 
But  year  by  year  since  then  the  numbers 
had  increased.  In.  1876  the  number 
advertised  for  was  7,610 ;  in  1877  it  was 
7,600 ;  and  last  year  it  had  risen  to 
8,062.  This  marked  and  increasing  de- 
sertion seemed  to  have  become  a  chronic 
feature  of  the  Army ;  and  he  observed 
that  one  item  of  expenditure  was  £800 
for  additional  rewards  connected  with 
the  apprehension  of  deserters.  But  not 
only  had  desertions  from  the  Eegular 
Army  increased,  but  he  wished  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  to  the  extraordinary  number 
of  desertions  from  the  Militia.  In  1871 
the  number  was  regard  as  appalling  when 
the  figure  stood  at  6,600;  but  in  1876 
it  had  increased  to  11,400;  in  1877  to 
13,000;  and  last  year  to  15,000.  In 
1871  the  number  of  desertions  from  the 
Regular  Army  and  the  Militia  was  over 
12,000;  last  year  it  was  over  23,000. 
He  had  always  felt  that  the  great  cure 
for  desertion  was  to  be  found  in  allowing 
men  to  go  home  when  they  had  been 
made  thoroughly  efficient  soldiers,  so 
opening  to  them  a  legitimate  and  proper 
way  out  of  the  Army.  He  wished  in 
connection  with  this  to  say  something 
about  the  Reserve.  Years  ago  it  had  been 
said  that  a  serious  risk  would  be  incurred 
by  largely  increasing  the  Reserve.  They 
were  told  to  wait  till  the  Reserve  was 
tested  to  see  how  many  of  the  men  would 
come  out.  They  did  wait,  and  the  way 
they  responded  was  highly  creditable 
to  them.  Within  three  weeks  of  the  Royal 
Proclamation  being  issued  last  April, 
they  came  out  almost  to  a  man,  and 
those  who  were  absent  were  upon  the 
sea,  or  had  some  other  very  reasonable 
excuse.  At  any  rate,  of  the  13,460  men 
that  could  possibly  have  answered  the 
call,  over  13,000  did  so  ;  but  they  could 
never  expect  to  get  such  a  proportion 
from  men  who  were  kept  under  our 
false  lock-and-key  system  of  keeping 
men  in  barracks.  This  was  a  clear  and 
complete  test  of  the  value  and  cer- 
tainty of  getting  that  Force  quickly  in 
time  of  need.  The  Reserve,  was,  more- 
over, extremely  inexpensive  ;  the  whole 
amount  did  not  average  more  than  £9 
or  £10  per  man.     He  considered  that 
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this  was  too  little,  and  that  if  they  had 
given  the  men  £20  each,  keeping  £10 
a-year  in  hand,  they  would  have  sent 
them  back  very  contented  to  their 
homes.  The  great  object  of  all  the  Acts 
of  1871  and  1872  had  been  to  increase 
this  Force ;  and  jet  from  1872  until 
the  present  time  the  whole  increase 
had  only  amounted  to  8,000  men,  al- 
though during  that  period  the  recruits 
had  numbered  1 4  2,000.  Either  Germany 
or  France  would  have  had  ten  times  the 
number,  because  they  went  upon  the 
g^od,  common-sense  principle  of  allowing 
men  to  go  home  as  soon  as  they  had 
become  efficient  soldiers.  Until  this 
country  adopted  the  same  common-sense 
principle,  the  Estimates  would  constantly 
increase.  An  additional  argument  in 
support  of  his  proposal  was  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  the  raw  material  was  abun- 
dant, as  was  also  the  supply  of  officers. 
The  action  of  the  authorities  in  opening 
a  side  door  through  the  Militia  to  com- 
missions in  the  Army  was,  he  considered, 
one  of  the  greatest  blots  upon  their 
military  system.  In  1870  and  1871,  it 
was  put  forward  as  one  of  the  main 
reasons  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
Purchase,  that  a  better  class  of  men  would 
thus  be  secured  as  officers  in  the  Army, 
and  eventually  in  the  Militia  also.  But, 
instead  of  this.  Militia  officers  were 
passing  into  the  Army,  and  there  was 
a  forced  retirement  from  the  Army  of 
many  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  This  was 
a  breach  of  faith  with  the  British  public. 
The  Government  proposed  this  year  to 
ask  for  22, 000  Reserve  men.  That  would 
be  a  Vote  in  excess  of  the  present  num- 
ber by  something  like  7,000.  Were  his 
Motion  to  be  accepted,  3,000  still  more 
would  be  added ;  but  he  would  appeal 
to  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
(Colonel  Stanley)  as  to  whether  he 
should  not  go  far  beyond  the  number 
which  his  Motion  suggested  ?  They 
had  recently  had  a  very  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  the  Re- 
serve Force  was  disposed  to  do  its  duty 
to  the  country ;  but  he  scarcely  thought 
that  as  a  nation  they  had  done  their 
duty  to  that  Force ;  and  he  feared  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  the  men  out  on 
a  future  occasion  unless  something  was 
done  to  allay  the  state  of  feeling  which 
existed  among  them.  From  inquiries 
he  had  made  he  believed  he  was  right 
in  saying  that  when  those  13,000  men 
were  called  out  they  were  earning,  ou 
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an  average,  at  least  £1  per  week  each. 
He  also  believed  that,  of  the  entire 
number,  at  least  two-thirds  were  married 
men.  Now,  the  whole  allowance  made 
to  them  per  week  each  was  7».  7d, 
pay,  with  an  allowance  to  the  wife 
of  6d,  per  day,  and  to  the  children  of 
2d,  per  day  each.  The  whole  amount 
thus  allowed  was  £6,800  per  week,  show- 
ing that  the  men  were  losers  by  a  sum 
of  £6,200  per  week  during  the  something 
like  18  weeks  which  they  served.  That 
he  regarded  as  being  very  unsound  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  for  it  was  starving  the 
Service  at  a  point  where  it  was  the  least 
able  to  bear  it.  Many  of  the  men  were  not 
employed  for  a  considerable  time  after 
they  were  sent  home ;  and  the  condition 
of  the  men  when  discharged  was  such 
that  a  Public  Belief  Committee  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  them. 
Now,  he  considered  that  it  was  scarcely 
befitting  a  great  country  like  this  to  take 
men  from  their  homes  to  serve  it,  and 
then  to  turn  them  off  in  such  a  condition 
that  a  Belief  Committee  was  necessary 
to  afford  them  assistance.  It  was  an 
important  matter  as  regarded  the  pre- 
sent, and  it  was  important  also  in  refer- 
ence to  the  future.  He  could  not  under- 
stand how  such  a  state  of  things  could 
have  been  permitted  to  arise.  For  his 
part,  he  believed  it  would  be  more  safe 
to  have  100,000  well-disciplined  men,  of 
good  character,  living  at  home,  than  it 
was  to  have  so  many  throughout  the 
country  who  had  deserted  when  only 
half-trained.  It  would,  in  his  opi- 
nion, be  better  to  increase  the  number 
of  the  Beserve  and  to  get  rid  of  many 
men  who  were  now  dissatisfied  with 
their  condition.  One  word  he  desired 
to  say  with  respect  to  the  reinforce- 
ments they  had  just  sent  to  South  Africa. 
Instead  of  regiments  each  having  Be- 
serves  ready  to  come  in  and  make  them 
up  to  the  req.uisite  strength,  he  found 
that  many  of  the  regiments  came  up 
very  far  short  of  their  proper  number  of 
men.  The  full  strength  could  not  be 
made  up  by  bringing  in  Beserves  ;  and 
in  consequence  the  course  adopted — the 
only  course  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, could  be  adopted — was  to  admit 
volunteers.  The  result  was  tliat  they 
had  men  joining  the  regiments  who  were 
perfectly  unknown  to  others  in  the  re- 
giments, and  perfectly  unknown  also  to 
the  officers  under  whom  they  were  to 
serve  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  they  had  sent  out 


regiments  which  were  not  nearly  ro 
strong  as  they  would  be  if  only  they  had 
had  Beserves  ready  to  join  each  and  so 
bring  them  up  to  their  required  strength. 
Now,  although  he  had  more  than  once 
pointed  out  instances  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion which  existed  in  the  Armv,  he  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  cause  of  deser- 
tion apart  from  those  causes  which  he 
had  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  House 
on  former  occasions.  He  alluded  to  the 
conduct  of  young  and  inexperienced  non- 
commissioned officers  towards  the  men. 
He  had  received  a  great  many  letters 
upon  the  subject,  and  there  was  one 
from  a  private  soldier  so  full  of  common 
sense  that  he  hoped  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  refer  to  some  of  its  statements. 
It  was  pointed  out  that,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  the  men  who  were  promoted  to 
^e  rank  of  lance  corporal  were  young 
and  ignorant  of  their  duties,  knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  the  rules  under  which 
the  Service  was  conducted.  These  men 
from  inexperience  frequently  reported 
very  trivial  offences  as  very  serious  ones 
— a  fact  which  caused  great  discontent 
among  the  soldiers ;  and  it  was  pointed 
out  that  if  a  soldier  under  the  influence 
of  drink  by  mere  accident  pushed  against 
one  of  these  non-commissioned  officers 
he  might,  in  his  ignorance,  charge  the 
man  with  having  struck  him,  and  thus 
render  him  liable  to  be  sent  to  penal 
servitude  for  a  term  of  five  yearsv  Un- 
deniably, under  a  short-service  system, 
it  was  essential  to  have  experienced  well- 
trained  non-commissioned  officers  who, 
as  in  France  and  Germany,  were  trained 
for  the  purpose,  and  engaged  to  remain 
12  «p  18  years.  They,  on  the  contrary, 
had  a  greater  number  of  young  non- 
commissioned officers  than  they  formerly 
had ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  they 
required  a  more  select  and  higher  type 
of  trained  non-commissioned  officers  than 
they  at  present  possessed.  He  could  not 
but  feel  that  the  causes  of  their  enormous 
and  ever-increasing  Expenditure  were 
very  clear.  If  they  continued  to  adhere 
to  principles  which  were  unsound  and  to 
fight  against  nature  instead  of  going 
with  her,  the  only  result  they  could 
expect  was  failure.  Instead  of  compact- 
ness, cohesion,  and  well-defined  respon- 
sibility, they  saw  looseness  and  disjoint- 
edness  on  every  side ;  and  it  was  clear 
to  his  mind  that,  in  proportion  as  they 
ran  counter  to  natural  laws,  so  in  pro- 
portion would  they  suffer  for  so  doing. 
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An  Army  at  best  was  a  great  evil,  and 
they  were  bound  to  bring  that  evil  to 
the  lowest  possible  point.  They  could 
not,  of  course,  but  feel  that  with  their 
wide-spread  Empire  they  were  bound  to 
defend  it ;  but  he  held  that  in  time  of 
peace  they  were  equally  bound  to  reduce 
their  Expenditure,  and,  aboTe  all  things, 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  labour  with- 
drawn from  industry,  the  only  source  of 
a  nation's  wealth.  He  could  not  but 
think  that  if  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Colonel  Stanley)  were  to  agree 
to  proceed  a  little  more  quickly  towards 
an  increase  of  the  Array  Reserve,  he 
would  be  doing  that  which  was  not  only 
promised  a  long  time  ago,  but  that  which 
would  be  conducive  to  the  safety  of  the 
country  and  the  reduction  of  the  Expen- 
diture now  incurred  upon  the  Eegular 
Army.  He  begged  to  move  the  Amend- 
ment of  which  he  had  given  Notice. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
seconded  the  Motion. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That  *'  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'*  this  House  having  regard  to  the  response  made 
by  the  men  of  the  First  Class  Army  Reserve 
when  called  out  last  year,  is  of  opinion  that  that 
Force  should  be  increased  by  at  least  10,000  men 
during  the  present  year,  with  a  view  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  Army  Estimates," — {Mr.  John 
Holms  y) 

— instead  thereof. 

■ 

Question  proposed,  *'That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Colonel  STANLEY  owned  to  some 
surprise  at  the  circumstance  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  with  his  prac- 
tical and  business-like  mind,  should 
have  wandered  considerably  beyond  the 
terms  of  his  Amendment.  Upon  those 
extraneous  matters  he  would,  in  the  few 
remarks  he  was  about  to  make,  only 
touch  lightly  or  pass  over  entirely.  It 
was  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  not  defined  his  Motion  a 
little  more  clearly,  because  there  were 
involved  in  it  two  propositions,  which 
might  be  read  in  a  contradictory  sense. 
To  one  of  those  propositions  ho  should 
be  happy  to  give  his  assent — though  a 
qualified  assent — namely,  that  the  Army 
Kesorve  should  ho  increased  by  10,000 
men ;  but  then  the  Motion  went  on  to 
say  *'with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Army  Estimates."     Therefore,   ho   was 

Mr,  J,  JiuliiiH 


inevitably  led  to  suppose  that  the  hon- 
Gentleman  desired  to  diminish  the  active 
Army  in  a  corresponding  degree.  But 
was  it  wise,  under  existing  circumstances, 
to  put  that  Motion  on  the  Paper  ?  Was 
it  expedient  or  right,  when  with  the 
Army  practically  on  a  peace  footins^, 
they  had  one  war  actually  on  their  hands 
and  another  barely  over,  the  troops 
being  still  in  the  field,  to  send  men  into 
the  Keserve,  and  to  weaken  the  existing 
Force,  for  the  sake  of  abstract  adherence 
to  a  principle,  though  that  principle 
might  be  good  in  itself?  It  would  be 
his  duty  to  state,  in  moving  the  Army 
Estimates,  why  the  opposite  course  was 
pursued  this  year ;  and  he  confessed  he 
was  rather  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  from  a  disposition  ap- 
parently to  make  the  worst  of  the  case 
against  the  Government,  proceeded  upon 
assumptions  which  were  contrary  to  ex- 
isting facts.  One  of  the  fundamental 
arguments  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
that  if  men  were  sent  into  the  Eeserve 
there  would  be  no  desertion ;  but,  as  far 
as  his  knowledge  went,  that  was  such  an 
absolute  assumption  that  he  could  not 
allow  it  to  pass  without  some  slight 
notice.  The  fact  was  well  known  that  a 
large  number  of  the  desertions  of  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  were  deser- 
tions which  occurred  in  the  very  early 
stages  of  the  recruits'  military  expe- 
rience, long  before  they  could  afford  to 
send  them  into  the  Reserves  as  trained 
soldiers.  Further  than  that,  it  was  not 
only  not  the  fact,  but  the  direct  opposite 
of  the  fact,  that  when  men  got  into  the 
Reserve  they  were  safe  from  desertion. 
Some  few  years  ago  the  cases  were  fre- 
quent in  which  men  who  were  in  the 
Army  Reserve  had  deserted  from  it,  and 
fraudulently  re-enlisted  again  into  the 
Army.  That  showed  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  men  the  exact  opposite  of 
that  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  alleged. 
Then,  in  regard  to  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  men,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  warned  him,  in  solemn  tones,  that 
they  were  going  back  to  the  bad  old 
ways,  and  he  said — '*  You  are  reducing 
the  Army  again."  But  did  not  the  hon. 
Gentleman  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
assume  that  some  of  these  men  they  in- 
tended to  reduce  would  be  sent  into  the 
Reserve?  It  was  his  intention,  so  far 
as  these  men  would  voluntarily  go  into 
the  Reserve,  and  so  far  as  he  legally 
could,  to  send  them  there.      There  were 
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some,  however,  whom  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  money  to  send  into  the  Be- 
serve 

Mb.  J.  HOLMS :  I  ventured  to  say 
that  I  hoped  the  reduction  would  not  be 
after  the  old  system. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  was  glad 
to  accept  the  correction,  and  was  pleased 
to  find  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  agreed 
with  the  course  which  the  Government 
had  intended  to  take  before  circum- 
stances had  caused  them  to  modify 
their  original  decision.  To  pass  men 
from  the  Colours  to  the  Eeserves,  and 
still  keep  those  with  the  Colours  in  an 
efficient  state  was,  no  doubt,  the  i^ght 
thing  to  do  if  it  was  practicable ;  but 
the  case  had  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
common  sense ;  and  circumstances,  un- 
fortunately, obliged  him  at  the  present 
moment  to  give  the  Motion  his  unquali- 
fied opposition.  The  hon.  Member,  he 
might  remark,  left  out  of  sight  altogether 
a  very  important  consideration — ^e*  pe- 
culiar requirements  of  the  Indian  Service. 
Short  service  had  proved  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  connection  with  Lidia.  During 
the  first  year  of  service  they  could  not 
send  men  into  a  tropical  climate,  and 
during  the  secondyear  they  could  not  send 
them  to  India  on  account  of  the  cost  of 
so  soon  bringing  them  back  again.  But 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  as  he  had  in- 
formed the  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy 
(Sir  G^or^e  Campbell)  the  other  day, 
had  been  lound  in  allowing  men  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  to  extend  their  ser- 
vice by  two  years — a  fact  which  he  only 
cited  to  show  that,  with  the  best  wishes 
to  pass  men  into  the  Beserve  as  soon 
as  they  were  qualified,  the  Gt)vernment 
had  been  obliged  to  bow  to  the  absolute 
necessities  of  the  case,  and  prolong  the 
active  service  of  the  men  in  some  cases. 
He  would  not  touch  upon  the  demurrer 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  raised  as 
to  officers  passing  through  the  Militia, 
except  to  say  that  the  Eoyal  Military 
College  at  Sandhurst  would  only  hold  a 
certain  number  of  officers,  and  if  they 
wished  to  extend  the  other  system  of 
admission  to  the  Army,  they  would  have 
to  increase  the  means  of  military  educa- 
tion. He  was  happy,  from  what  had 
passed  that  night,  to  claim  the  hon. 
Gentleman  as  an  ally  in  endeavouring 
to  pass  the  Army  Discipline  Bill.  They 
proposed  by  that  Bill  to  give  more 
elasticity  to  the  Beserve,  by  passing 
men  into  it  under  the  time  which  was 
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now  the  statutable  limit,  and  they  pro- 
posed other  subsidiary  measures  which 
would  tend  to  make  the  Beserve  more 
elastic  than  it  had  hitherto  been.  This 
year  they  had  proceeded  rather  tenta- 
tively. Up  to  a  recent  period  no  one 
knew  exactly  how  the  Beserve  would 
come  up.  The  proof  had  been  as  tho- 
roughly satisfactory  as  anyone  could  have 
desired.  His  noble  Friend  (Yiscount 
Cardwell)  had  carried  short  service  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Beserves,  after 
considerable  opposition  from  some  whose 
opinions  had  great  weight;  but  the 
result  showed  that  he  had  every  right 
to  congratulate  himself  and  the  House 
of  Commons  on  passing  that  Act,  as 
being  one  which  would  materially  con- 
duce to  the  strength  of  the  country. 
He  thoroughly  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  that  if  they  could  pass  men 
from  the  Colours  to  the  Beserve  and 
keep  the  men  with  the  Colours  in  an 
efficient  state,  it  was  the  right  thing  to 
do ;  but  he  felt  it  his  duty,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Go- 
vernment, to  give  the  Besolution  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  his  unqualified  opposi- 
tion. 

Me.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNEBMAN 
said,  he  could  not  support  the  Besolu- 
tion as  it  stood,  because  it  implied — 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  had  already 
interpreted  it — that  though  10,000  men 
were  to  be  added  to  the  Beserve  that 
was  to  be  done  at  the  cost  of  the  Begu- 
lar  Army.  Now,  he  was  not  very  rigidly 
attached  to  the  present  establishment  of 
the  British  Army,  and  he  would  not  say 
that  it  would  not  be  capable  at  the 
proper  time  of  reduction;  but.  the 
strength  of  the  Army  was  a  matter  of 
which  the  Government  of  the  day  ought 
to  be  the  responsible  judges,  and  in  pre- 
sent circumstances  he  declined  to  express 
an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  Army 
was  numerically  too  strong.  But  he 
took  that  not  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  took  him  to  mean 
that  10,000  should,  if  possible,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Beserve,  and  that  their 
places  in  the  Army  with  the  Colours 
should  be  filled  with  recruits,  and  he 
urged  that  recruits  were  coming  in  in 
such  large  numbers  and  of  sudi  good 
quality  that  it  would  really  be  a  pity  to 
lose  the  opportunity  of  securing  them. 
If  that  was  what  the  hon.  Member 
meant,  he  believed  there  could  be  no 
difi'erence  in  any  part  of  the  Houee  oq 
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the  subject.  It  was  a  truism  at  the 
present  day,  especially  after  the  manner 
in  which  the  Reserve  men  had  come  out 
last  year,  to  say  that  the  short-service 
system  was  a  success  ;  and  it  was  obvious 
that  the  larger  the  number  of  men 
passed  into  the  Reserve  consistently  with 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  Army  the 
better  it  would  be  for  the  country.  He 
believed  that  no  one  was  more  anxious 
to  attain  the  maximum  of  strength  in 
the  Army  Reserve  than  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  Were,  however,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  J.  Holms) 
placed  in  the  responsible  position  of  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  in  all  proba- 
bility he  would  find  it  difficult  to  carry 
out  short  service  to  the  extreme  extent 
he  at  present  advocated.  The  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War  would,  he 
felt  assured,  labour  as  earnestly  as 
the  noble  Lord  who  preceded  him  to 
increase,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
strength  of  the  Reserve,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  keep  up  the  flow  of 
recruits  into  the  Army.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  failed  to  see  what  good 
would  result  by  the  House  of  Commons 
assenting  to  this  proposal ;  and  there- 
fore he  would  appeal  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney  to  rest  satisfied  with 
having  obtained  the*  assurances  he  had 
from  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man and  to  withdraw  his  Resolution. 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK  said,  he 
was  not  surprised  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  opposite  could 
not  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney,  which,  if  carried 
into  practical  effect,  would  convert  our 
home  battalions  into  an  army  of  boys. 
The  hon.  Member  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  at 
their  full  strength  the  55  battalions  in 
India,  the  28  battalions  in  the  Colonies, 
and  the  18  home  battalions  which  were 
first  upon  the  roster  for  foreign  service, 
leaving  only  some  4 1  home  battalions 
from  which  the  10,000  men  he  proposed 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Reserve 
could  be  taken.  If  this  were  done,  no 
men  who  had  seen  more  than  four  years* 
service  would  be  left  in  the  latter  bat- 
talions, and  their  average  strength  would 
be  reduced  to  about  350  men  each.  He 
therefore  trusted  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  not  press  the  matter  to  a 
Division. 

Mr,  Campbell' Banner  man 


Mr.  J.  HOLMS  said,  that  after  the 
assurances  he  had  received  from  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  he 
begged  leave  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  was  in- 
clined to  support  the  increase  of  the 
Army  Reserve,  and  for  political  as  well 
as  military  reasons.  The  unjust  war 
which  was  being  waged  at  the  Cape  in 
support  of  a  glaringly  aggressive  policy 
jarred  upon  the  public  conscience,  and 
would  produce  popular  conviction  which 
would  have  the  strongest  influence  on  the 
Government,  and  that  influence  would  be 
the  more  felt  if  the  class  of  men  who  were 
to  fight  was  largely  composed  of  the  Land- 
wehr.  If,  when  wars  of  aggression  were 
undertaken,  many  thousands  of  brave 
men  were  called  in  who  were  capable 
of  judging  of  the  nature  of  the  expedi- 
tion in  which  they  were  asked  to  par- 
take, the  injustice  of  the  war  and 
wanton  aggressiveness  of  the  Govern- 
ment policy  would  be  brought  home  to 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  people 
in  such  a  way  as  to  completely  destroy 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  embark 
the  country,  without  notice,  in  such  a 
struggle.  It  was  quite  clear  that  a  Na- 
tional Army  would  have  to  be  consulted, 
and  could  not  be  plunged  into  an  unjust 
war.  No  doubt,  when  the  real  interests 
of  the  country  were  menaced,  they  would 
spring  to  arms  with  alacrity  ;  but  when 
it  was  only  to  support  the  extravagant 
pretensions  of  a  Minister,  or  the  fore- 
gone desires  of  some  promoter  of  fan- 
tastic ideas,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
use  a  National  Army  in  such  a  way ;  and 
the  very  attempt  to  use  it  for  such  a 
purpose  would  result  in  showing  the 
Government  that,  like  the  great  sword 
Excalibur,  it  was  something  beyond  the 
competency  of  their  power.  He  could, 
however,  understand  the  objections  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  a 
short- service  system.  Under  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  government  there  must 
be  a  great  Army  in  India,  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  keep  up  under 
the  short-service  system.  If  under  any 
Government  a  policy  was  carried  out 
calculated  to  discontent  our  Indian  sub- 
jects it  must  be  necessary  to  keep  up 
a  groat  Army ;  and  until  the  Govern- 
ment thought  it  worth  while  to  rule,  not 
by  fear  but  by  love,  and  devote  its  power 
to  the  contentment  and  affection  of  sub- 
ject-peoples, it  would  always  be  thought 
a  proper  thing  to  present  to  this  House 
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Estimates  calculated  to  support  armies 
of  a  character  that,  whenever  it  might 
be  deemed  in  conformity  with  the  go- 
verning spirit  to  refuse  justice  to  India, 
or  Ireland,  or  South  Africa,  or  else- 
where, might  be  trusted  to  shoot  down 
the  Indians,  the  Irish,  or  the  South 
Africans,  or  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
misgoverned  country. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Main  Question,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Colonel  STANLEY :  In  moving  the 
number  of  men  to  form  the  Forces  for 
the  ensuing  year,  I  confess  I  have  a  task 
of  some  difficulty  before  me,  and  one  for 
which  I  think  I  may  fairly  ask,  and  I 
am  sure  I  shall  not  ask  in  vain,  the  kind 
indulgence  of  the  Committee.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  year  are  somewhat 
peculiar,  and  the  Estimates  show  on  the 
face  of  them  that  even  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, when  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances no  alteration  or  addition  of  any 
kind  is  made  to  the  Estimates,  it  was 
necessary,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  re-cast 
them  and  to  make  provision  for  the  mis- 
fortune, the  memory  of  which  is  so  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  the  House.  I  had 
hoped  that  it  would  have  been  my  duty 
to  show  the  Committee  that  the  manner 
in  which  they  responded  to  the  invita- 
tion which  the  Government  was  com- 
pelled to  address  to  them  last  year  to 
vote  increased  Supplies  for  the  service 
of  the  Army  had  been  met  by  an  en- 
deavour on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
in  the  hope  of  quieter  times,  to  reduce 
the  burdens  which  they  are  always  un- 
willing, even  for  the  necessities  of  the 
Service,  to  place  on  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country,  if  it  can  be  prudently  avoided. 
It  is  true  no  very  large  reduction  was 
hoped  for  from  the  Estimates  of  last 
year,  yet  it  will  be  seen  by  those  who 
care  to  go  through  the  various  expla- 
nations that  were  published  when  the 
Estimates  were  first  circulated,  that 
wherever  it  was  possible  there  has  been 
a  diminution  of  expenditure,  and  that  it 
is  chiefly  in  the  non-effective  Votes,  which 
are  not  under  the  control  of  the  House 
or  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 


that  inevitable  increases  have  arisen. 
But  although  the  hopes  with  which 
these  diminished  Estimates  were  pre- 
pared have  not  been  fulfilled,  and  we 
have  found  ourselves  at  the  last  moment 
placed  in  a  situation  which  forbade  any 
reduction  of  the  Army,  yet  I  must  con- 
fess that  the  mode  in  which  the  Esti- 
mates have  been  presented — and  for 
which  I  am  entirely  responsible — is  not 
wholly  satisfactory  even  to  myself.  But 
I  thought  it  better  to  place  them  before 
the  Committee  at  once,  even  in  a  some- 
what unusual  manner,  rather  than  to 
withhold  the  Estimates  from  them,  and 
to  take  further  time  for  re-casting  the 
whole  of  the  Vote.  The  Committee  have 
before  them,  in  the  Estimates  as  they 
are  printed,  the  number  of  men  and  the 
expenses  as  they  were  originally  framed ; 
and  they  will  find  that  it  became  neces- 
sary at  the  last  moment  to  withhold  the 
reduction  of  the  men  which  we  had  pre- 
viously intended  to  make.  Before  I 
show  how  that  increased  number  of  offi- 
cers and  men  was  distributed,  there  are 
some  other  matters  connected  with  the 
first  Vote  upon  which  it  will  be  expedient 
that  I  should  briefly  give  the  Committee 
some  information.  So  many  of  those 
Papers  which  are  the  foundation  of  these 
Financial  Statements  are  now,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  very  good  custom,  made 
the  property  of  the  House,  that  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  enter  upon  any  new 
ground.  Therefore,  as  so  many  matters 
are  already  within  the  knowledge  of 
hon.  Members,  I  do  not  intend  to  occupy 
time  by  going  at  length  into  them,  but 
will  only  pass  rapidly  over  the  leading 
topics.  Coming  first  of  all  to  that  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  points  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Service — the  recruiting — ^I 
may  state  that  the  Eecruiting  Heport 
for  the  year  1878  is  one  which  I  think 
the  Committee  will  consider  eminently 
satisfactory.  It  is  true  we  all  know, 
and  perhaps  deplore,  the  circumstances 
which  may  have  led  a  large  number  of 
men,  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
occupied  in  civil  life,  to  seek  the  pro- 
fession of  arms ;  but,  speaking  for  the 
moment  from  a  departmental  point  of 
view  alone,  the  results  of  the  recruiting 
are,  I  think,  satisfactory.  The  establish- 
ment has  been  more  than  kept  up,  and 
there  has  been  at  no  time  a  lack  of  re- 
cruits. Last  year  the  number  fluctuated 
to  an  extent  which  has  caused  us  largely 
to   exceed  our  establishment;  and  to- 
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wards  the  close  of  the  financial  year  now 
passing  we  made  efiPorts,  not  absolutely 
to  cheek  recruiting,  but  to  utilize  the 
excess  by  sending  more  men  to  the  Re- 
serve. Still,  at  no  time,  except  in  one 
month,  have  we  been  at  all  below  our 
establishment,  and  then  only  to  a  trifling 
extent.  The  Medical  Beports  as  to  the 
recruits  raised  have  been  entirely  satis- 
factory ;  the  medical  officers  have  been 
stringent  in  their  examinations,  and  yet 
the  small  number  of  men  they  have  re- 
jected proves  that  the  quality  of  those 
who  joined  in  the  past  year  is  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  of  the  recruits  en- 
listed in  former  years.  It  is  true  that 
upon  one  point  matters  are  not  quite  so 
satisfactory.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  J.  Holms)  referred  on  a 
former  occasion  to  that  point,  which  is 
undoubtedly  a  weak  one  in  the  history 
of  the  British  Army — namely,  the  some- 
what large  amount  of  desertion.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  number  of  desertions,  considerable 
as  it  appears,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
reckoned  as  representing  exactly  the 
number  of  men  who  deserted.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  within  the  knowledge  of 
all  who  care  about  the  subject,  that  the 
facility  for  the  commission  of  that  offence 
leads  almost  to  its  becoming  a  profes- 
sional habit  amongst  some  of  the  men. 
I  trust  that  that  habit,  and  still  more 
the  enlisting  of  a  class  of  men  who  take 
up  re-enlisting  as  a  soi-t  of  trade,  will  be 
somewhat  checked  by  a  Bill  which  I 
hope  will  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days. 
The  net  loss  by  desertions  amounted,  in 
the  past  year,  to  2,747  men.  That  is, 
however,  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  large  number  of  recruits  raised.  I 
have  no  word  of  disparagement  to  say 
of  recruits,  except  this — which  has  been 
said  almost  uniformly  by  every  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  since  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  sit  in  this  House — namely, 
that  in  some  cases  the  recruits  are  not 
quite  so  old  as  could  be  wished.  That 
is  a  fault,  no  doubt,  which  mends  every 
day ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not 
place  our  battalions  in  quite  the  same 
position  as  the  battalions  of  Continental 
States,  which  can  take  men  compulsorily 
for  this  service  at  any  age  they  please. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  appoint- 
ments made  in  the  Army,  I  think  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  Committee  to  know 
that  between  the  1  st  of  January  and  the 
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3lBt  of  December  last  year,  601  officers 
joined  the  Army.  Of  these,  the  number 
of  gentlemen  cadets  from  the  Boyal 
Military  College  was  387 ;  there  were 
nine  non-commissioned  officers  promoted 
to  commissions;  there  were  also  205 
Militia  candidates.  I  mention  this  be- 
cause in  the  year  1878  the  first  appoint- 
ments were  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
vacancies.  Owing  to  the  establishment 
of  cadetships  in  the  Royal  Military 
College  in  1877,  there  were  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  candidates  in  that  year 
to  fill  the  vacancies,  and  they  were  ac- 
cordingly not  filled  until  the  year  lfi78. 
Moreover,  owing  to  the  Reserve  having 
been  called  out  in  the  summer  it  was 
necessary,  to  some  extent,  to  increase 
the  number  of  officers.  The  total  num- 
ber of  officers  who  retired  from  the  Ser- 
vice by  various  means  during  the  same 
period  was  347,  and  of  those  16  went 
on  half-pay.  This  year  a  very  material 
effect  has  been  produced  by  die  opera- 
tion of  the  new  Pay  Warrant.  That 
provides  for  the  Army  Pay  Department ; 
and  as  some  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
were  largely  interested  in  the  success  of 
that  experiment,  I  may  say  that  I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions with  regard  to  it.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  imminence  of  a  European  war 
during  the  first  portion  of  last  year, 
and  notwithstanding  the  subsequent 
wars  which  broke  out  in  Afghanistan 
and  at  the  Cape,  which,  of  course,  in 
some  instances,  prevented  officers  from 
continuing  their  applications  to  join  the 
non-conibatant  branches  of  the  Service, 
yet  over  100  vacancies  were  filled  by 
volunteers  from  the  Army,  and  the  new 
Department  has,  therefore,  come  greatly 
in  aid  of  the  system  of  compulsory  re- 
tirement. Many  officers  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  retired  compul- 
sorily from  other  causes  have  had 
opened  to  them  this  mode  of  retire- 
ment. It  still  utilizes  their  services, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  removes  them 
from  the  line  of  promotion  with  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  interfered. 
That  measure  was  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Service ;  and  I  hope  that 
both  as  regard  the  qualification  of  the 
officers  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
perform  their  duties  that  the  institu- 
tion of  the  scheme  will  be  justified. 
There  are  now  28  officers  of  that  Depart- 
ment at  the  Cape,  and  no  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  sending  them  out 
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to  fill  up  the  places  as  required.     TJnder 
these  circumstances,  I  think  there  is  a 
justification  for  the  increase  of  the  Yote 
for  that  Department  this  year  by  the 
sum  of  £6,280.     It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  also  that  a  large  portion  of  this 
sum  would  probably  have  had  to  be 
placed  under    the    non-effective  Yote, 
had  these  officers   not  gone   into  the 
Army  Pay  Department.    I  now  come 
to  a  very  important  point,  which  I  think 
I  had  better  touch  upon  at  this  stage  of 
our  proceedings.     It  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  some  few  years  ago  a  system 
was  introduced  by  Viscount   Oardwell 
which  promised — and  the  promise  has 
since  been  ftdfilled — that    in  time  of 
emergency  we  should  be  able  to  increase 
the  Service  by  a  number  of  men  called 
from  the  Beserves,  and,  as  it  were,  from 
civil  life,  who  would  come  back  to  swell 
the  Forces  required  for  the  purposes  of 
war.     It  is  rather  curious,  however,  that 
at  the  time  when  we  thought  so  much 
about  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
men  we  should  have  thought  nothing 
whatever  about  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  officers  which  the  outbreak  of 
war  would  inevitably  necessitate.     This 
difficulty  must  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind.   If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  appointed 
all  the  officers  who  would  be  required 
for  the  immediate  purposes  of  war  we 
should  run  the  risk,  always  thought  for- 
merly to  exist,  that  after  the  cessation 
of  war  promotion  would  be  blocked  up 
and  a  number  of  officers  have  to  be  com- 
pulsorily  retired  on  half -pay.     The  sub- 
ject was  one  of  such  importance  that 
when  I  took  Office  I  lost  no  time  in  as- 
sembling a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
and    report    upon    this    subject,   as  it 
seemed  to  me    highly    desirable    that 
steps  should  be  taken,  without  delay, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Eeserve  of 
officers.    The  importance  of  the  subject 
will    be    seen,    even    when    a    small 
casualty  has  caused  a  demand  for  officers 
to  exist,  and  when  it  is  considered  how 
many  officers  are  required  for  the  lines 
of  communication  and  other  duties  con- 
nected with  an  army  in  the  field,  it  is 
clear  that  the  demand  is  one  which  we 
should  be  prepared    to  meet.      Then, 
again,     the     increased     establishment 
caused  by  the  calling  out  of  the  Army 
and  Militia  Heserves  would  call  for  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber  of  officers.      What    recommended 
itself  to  the  Committee  was  that  those 


officers  who  had  left  the  Service  from 
one  reason  or  another  should  be  allowed 
to  join   on  certain  conditions.     It  has 
never  been  more  signally  shown  than  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  days  that 
there  are  in  this  country  a  number  of 
officers    who    have     retired    from    the 
Service,  but  who  woidd  give  their  ears 
to    come    back.    The  Committee    con- 
sidered whether  they  could  not  add  to 
the  number  of  officers  available  on  an 
emergency  without  stopping  the  stream 
of    promotion.      We  thought    that    if 
we  employed  properly  qualified  officers, 
without  interroring  with  the  line  of  pro- 
motion, we  should  materially  strengthen 
the  country  in  time  of  war.     The  Com- 
mittee was  presided  over,   with   great 
ability,   by  General  Hawley,   and  the 
object  of  their  inquiries  was  to  ascertain 
and  report  upon  the  number  of  officers 
required  to  complete  the  Army  when 
raised  to  its  full  war  strength,  and  whe- 
ther it  would  be  possible  to  employ  the 
retired  officers  on  an  emergency,  it  being 
understood  that  such  officers   were  to 
receive  an  increased  rate  of  pay  while 
employed,  but  were  to  revert  to  their 
former    condition    on    the    emergency 
passing  away.     The  result  of  the  Com- 
mittee's inquiries  was  that    the    total 
number  of  extra  officers  when  the  Army 
was  put  upon  its  full  strength  would 
be  679,  exclusive  of  those  required  for 
keeping  up  a  line   of  communications 
extending  over   100    miles,   fur  which 
124   officers  would  be  required.      The 
Commissariat  and  Ordnance  Store  De- 
partments would   also  require   greatly 
strengthening,    and    it    becomes    very 
important  that  they   should  be    made 
thoroughly  satisfactory.     Under  these 
circumstances,   I  have  ventured  to  re- 
commend that  we  should  f^ame  an  Army 
Warrant,  which  would  enable  us  to  em- 
ploy a  reserve  of  officers  in  time  of  war. 
The  details  of  the  proposed  scheme  are 
still  in  course  of  preparation ;  but  the 
substance  of  it  amounts  to  this.     We 
shall  pay  the  officers  a  somewhat  larger 
sum  for  allowance  for  a  higher  rate  of 
pay  ;  but  they  will  be  employed  simply 
during  the  time  when  their  services  are 
actually  required.    Conditions  will  have 
to  be  laid  down  for  preventing  the  em- 
ployment of   these  officers  interfering 
with  the   stream    of    prefei-ment;    but 
when  the  scheme  has  assumed  its  final 
shape,  I  shall  lay  it  on  the  Table  of  the 
House,  and  shall  be  then  happy  to  give 
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further  information.     I  think  it  is  the 
first  time  we  have  contemplated  a  Be- 
serve   of  officers;    but  I   hold   a  very 
strong  view  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
step,  and  I  believe  that  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  Committee,  over  which 
General  Hawley  presided,  has  found  the 
right  means  for  the  end  intended  to  be 
met.     I  will  now  pass  from  the  officers 
to  another    point  connected  with    the 
men.     This  is  a  question  upon  which  I 
must  ask  the  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  speak  with  entire  frankness, 
and  yet  with  some  reserve.     In  1872, 
the  svstem  known  as  the  localization  of 
the  Army  was  established  by  Viscount 
Cardwell,  the  special  points  of  which 
were    that  two   battalions  were  to  be 
linked  together  where  double  battalions 
did  not  exist  in  the    same    regiment. 
They  were  to  have  a  depot  in  common, 
and  a  Militia  regiment  was  to  be  at- 
tached to  them.     The  Unked  battalions, 
as  they  were  called,  were,  from  a  cer- 
tain date,  to  be  absolutely  interchange- 
able as  regards  officers  and  men.     If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  exception  was  taken 
at  the  time,  when  the  measure  received 
ample  criticism,  to  the  want  of  elasticity 
which  the  system  involved.   I  am  bound 
to  tell  the  Committee  that  if  the  lines 
of  the  localization  scheme  were  strictly 
adhered  to,  I  do  not  think  that  margin 
enough  has  been  allowed  for  the  possi- 
bility of  our  sending  both  battalions  out 
at  a  time  when  we  are  not  in  a  state  of 
general  war.     Viscount  CardwelPs  lo- 
calization   scheme    provided    that    one 
battalion  out  of  every  two   might  be 
abroad  at  the  same  time ;  and  his  alter- 
native to  having  only  70  battalions  was 
that  when  both  battalions  were  abroad 
we  were  to  raise  the  strength  of  a  pro- 
visional battalion,  and  then  to  call  out 
a  linked  battalion,  and  if  an  emergency 
required  it  to  call  out  the  second,  and  so 
on.     But  these  were  proceedings  which 
it  was  understood  could  only  occur  when 
there  was  a  war  which  threatened  to  be 
of  very  large  dimensions.     The   Com- 
mittee to  which  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred  drew  attention   to  it  in   words 
which  very  fairly  expressed  the  want 
then  felt.   They  said  it  seemed  desirable 
to  add  to  the  existing  Regulations  some 
means  by  which  the  depot  might  be 
expanded   when   both    battalions   were 
abroad  at  the  same  time.     Since  1852 
there  have  been  the  Burmese  War,  the 
Crimean   War,    the    Kaffir   War,    the 
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Indian  Mutiny,  two  Chinese  Wars,  a 
Persian  War,  the  Abyssinian  Expedi- 
tion, the  Ashantee  Expedition,  and, 
since  then,  the  war  with  Afghanistan, 
and,  unfortunately,  the  war  now  going 
on  at  the  Cape.  In  most  of  these  wars 
the  Forces  abroad  were  increased,  but 
in  two  cases  only  have  the  Militia  been 
embodied.  I  think  it  right  to  speak 
with  frankness  about  a  fact  which  has 
been  brought  before  the  eyes  of  most 
men  within  the  last  few  days — namely, 
that  the  short-service  system  and  the 
localization  system  have  not  removed 
that  difficulty  of  which  we  have  always 
complained,  and  still  experience,  of 
having  to  transfer  men  from  one  regi- 
ment to  another.  Almost  all  command- 
ing officers,  although,  comparatively 
speaking,  they  are  used  to  see  their 
men  pass  from  them,  feel  the  loss  very 
much ;  and  both  commanding  officers 
and  regiments  suffer  unduly  when  those 
men  are  taken  from  them  and  trans- 
ferred to  other  regiments.  I  do  not  wish 
to  complain,  or  say  that  these  matters 
could  have  been  foreseen  ;  but  when  we 
take  cases  such  as  occurred  the  other 
day  with  the  91st  Begiment,  which  has 
been  sent  out  to  the  Cape,  along  with 
the  72nd,  now  in  Afghanistan,  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  understood.  To  supply  the 
72nd  with  the  drafts  necessary  to  keep 
it  up  the  91st  has  had  to  send  out  some 
of  its  best  soldiers.  When  the  disaster 
took  place  in  Zululand,  the  91st,  which 
was  the  first  for  service,  was  necessarily 
put  under  orders,  and  it  had  to  embark 
with  no  fewer  than  374  men  who  volun- 
teered and  were  drafted  from  other 
regiments. 

SiH  HENEY  HAVELOCK  asked 
from  how  many  regiments  these  men 
were  drawn  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY :  Those  374  men 
were  volunteers  from  1 1  regiments.  We 
recognize  the  courage  and  spirit  of  the 
men  ;  but  that  cannot  relieve  the  officers 
from  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  re- 
ceiving hurried  drafts  in  that  way.  The 
2nd  battalion  of  the  21st  received  in 
that  manner  no  less  than  326  volunteers 
from  eight  regiments ;  the  58th  192  from 
four  regiments ;  and  the  94th  306  volun- 
teers from  nine  regiments.  I  will  give 
one  more  instance.  Both  battalions  of  the 
24th  are  now  serving  at  the  Cape.  The 
Committee  is  only  too  well  aware  that  five 
companies  of  the  one  and  one  company 
of  the  other  have  been  utterly  destroyed. 
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The  brigade  depot  at  that  time,  out  of  a 
nominal  roll  of  248  men,  including  the 
men  awaiting  their  discharge,  and  so 
forth,  had  to  send  109  men  to  fill  up 
this  draft.  I  do  not  wish  the  Committee 
to  imagine  that  things  are  worse  than 
they  are;  and  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  these    great  yacancies    could    be 
easily  filled  up  if  we  were  in  such  a 
state  of  war  as  would  enable  us  to  call 
up  our  men  from  the  Army  and  Militia 
Eeserves.      If  an  emergency  were  to 
arise,  we  have  sufficient  Forces  to  fill  up 
the  yacancies  by  ccdling  up  the  Army 
Eeserye,  and  also  the  Beserye  of  that 
useful  body,  the  Militia.     But  those  Ee- 
serves can  only  be  called  upon  if  we  are 
in  a  condition  of  general  war.     It  is  my 
duty  to  tell  the  Committee  that  these 
difficulties  arise  out  of  the  short- service 
system,  and  to  place  these  difficulties, 
as  I  feel  them  to  exist,  before  the  Com- 
mittee,  though  I  have  no  positive  plan 
which  at  the  moment  I  can  lay  before 
the  Committee  for  removing  them.     In 
making  this  annual  Statement,  I  have 
thought  it  right    that  the  Committee 
should  know  how  the   matter  stands, 
and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  agree  with 
me  in   the  propriety   of   certain   steps 
which  I  have  taten.    From  what  I  have 
already  indicated  to  the  Committee,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  shall  be  prepared 
at  another  time   to  give  a  little  more 
elasticity    to   the    present   system,    by 
allowing  the  Beserve  men  to  come  for- 
ward for  active  service.     By  the  expan- 
sion of  the  depot,  and  by  allowing  Ee- 
serve  men  to  volunteer  for  active  service, 
I  believe  that  a  considerable  number  of 
our  difficulties  may  be  met.   But  if  I  do 
not  find  from  further  investigation  that 
the  increase  of  the  depots  and  the  per- 
mission to  the  Eeserves  to  volunteer  for 
active  service  are  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  Service,  I  shall,  in  a  great 
degree,  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  a 
Commission  or  Committee,  which  I  am 
prepared  to  appoint,  consisting  of  offi- 
cers high  in  the  Service,  by  whose  prac- 
tical experience  I  shall  endeavour  to  be 
guided,  and  by  which,  without  departing 
from   the  general  lines  of  the  scheme 
which  the  country  has  adopted,  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  supplement  it,  and  to 
supply,  in  some  small  details,  the  defi- 
ciencies which  now  exist.     I  venture  to 
pass  from  this  point,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  touch  on  every 
Vote  in  succession.  I  will  now  mention  a 


subject  which  is  always  one  of  interest 
to  the  Committee—  namely,  the  general 
state  of  the  health  of  the  Army.     The 
health  of  the  Army  during  the  year 
1878  has  been  very  good.     The  admis- 
sion rate  has  been  somewhat  below  the 
average,  and  the  death  rate  has  been 
very  considerably  under  the    average. 
There  has  been,  on  an  average,  about  4 
per  cent  of  the  strength  of  the  Army  in 
the  hospital.     There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  cholera  in  May,  June,  July,  and 
August  in  India,  and  fever  and  other 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system  in  the 
summer  months  in  Malta.     There  have 
also  been  some-  cases  of  yellow  fever  in 
Jamaica ;    but  in  no  instance  has  the 
death  rate  been  above  the  average,  and 
the  health  of  the  Army  abroad  may  be 
considered  satisfactory.     There  is  one 
exception,  I  must  frankly  admit,  in  the 
case  of  Cyprus,  where  there  has  been  a 
most  unusual  amount  of  sickness.  There 
the  Army  suffered  from  fever,  for  the 
most  part  of  a  most  malarious  type.  But, 
though  the  admissions   were  certainly 
very  high,  the  death  rate  was  not   so. 
About    19  of  the  deaths  were   due  to , 
fever,  5  to  sunstroke,  5  to  dejected  sys- 
tem,   I   to   debility,     1    to   dyphtheria, 
1    to    consumption — in   all,    34.      The 
average  number  of  men  in  hospital  was 
19  per  cent,   and  deaths  were  at  the 
annual  rate  of  37-57  per   1,000.     The 
most  unhealthy  month  was  September, 
and  there  was  a  great  improvement  in 
the  health  of  the  men  after  the  cold 
weather  set  in.     On  the  28th  of  Janu- 
ary,   the  number  of  men    in   hospital 
was  reduced  to  25  per  1,000.     On  this 
subject,  the  other  day,  I  spoke  without 
book ;  but  my  strong  impression  is  that 
it  will  turn  out  that  the  sanitary  state 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  will  show  a  state 
of  things,  as  regards  the  health  of  the 
Army,  that  will  be  encouraging  in  the 
case  of  Cyprus.     I  have  also  said  that 
although  Cyprus  has  been  a  good  deal 
before  the  public  with  respect  to  the 
health  of  the  men,  and  has  challenged 
a. considerable  amount  of  attention,  yet 
that  there  are  many  places  in  the  various 
commands  where   the   normal   state  of 
health  is,  unfortunately,  less  satisfactory 
than   at  Cyprus — places   which   we  do 
not  for  one  moment  think  of  abandon- 
ing on  that  account ;   and  other  places 
where,  as  I   shall  show,    sanitary    ar- 
rangements  made   by  British   medical 
.  officers  have  contributed  materially  to 
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improvement  in  the  health  of  the  troops. 
I  am  not  able  to  compare  entirely  the 
health  of  those  places ;   but  I  may  say 
that  the  annual  ratio  of  admissions  per 
1,000  in  Malta  is  1,090;  in  Gibraltar, 
848;    in    Bengal,     1,979;    in   Madras, 
1,562;  in  Bombay,   2,498;  and  in  Cy- 
prus the  admissions  are  4,298,  from  all 
causes.    But  when  we  come  to  the  death 
rate,  even  in  the  worst  month  of  the 
year,   Cyprus  is  slightly  in  excess,  in 
point  of  health,  of  other  stations.     The 
aeath  rate  is  stated  there  at  37-57  per 
1,000  ;  while  Bombay  stands  at  35 ;  and 
Allahabad,   Meerut,    Delhi,   and  other 
places  at  43  per  1,000.  A  rate  of  disease 
has  often  occurred  far  exceeding  the 
rate  during  the  short  period  we  have 
occupied  Cyprus;   and,  no   doubt,  our 
troops  landed  there  at  a  very  imhealthy 
period  of  the  year.     In  the  Mauritius, 
prior  to  1867,  the  admission  rate  was 
815  per  1,000,  of  which  2223  was  due 
to  fever,  and  the  death  rate  during  the 
same  period  was  40*95.     Sanitary  ar- 
rangements at  the  Mauritius  have  very 
greatly    improved    the    health    of   the 
troops,  and  we  are  in  hopes  still  further 
of  reducing  the  causes  which  tend  to 
extend  the  fatality  there.    In  the  Ionian 
Islands  much  has  been  effected  by  sani- 
tation.    I  am  not  able  to  give  the  sta- 
tistics from  an  early  period;    but,  in 
1817,  the  earliest  date  I  can  get,  the 
annual  admission   rate  was   1,378  per 
1,000,  and  the  death  rate  49  per  1,000. 
In  1836,  the  admission  rate  had  dropped 
to  985,  and  the  death  rate  to  15  per 
1,000.     In  1863,  the  admission  rate  was 
684,  while  the  death  rate  was  only  8 
per  1,000.  That  was  considered  literally 
one  of  the  best  stations  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.  Both  on  medical,  and  on  other 
grounds,  I  trust  that  the  disease  which 
has  been  so  marked  in  Cyprus,  and  to 
which  I  am  bound  to  call  attention,  has 
been  due  to  exceptional  circumstances ; 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  hope,  from 
medical  reports  which  I  have  received 
from  competent  authorities  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
Island  may  be  brought  to  fully  equal,  if 
not  surpass,  other  stations  in  the  Medi- 
terranean.    Before  leaving  the  Medical 
Vote,  I  must  refer  to  a  question  of  very 
considerable    interest.     I    have  endea- 
voured to  give  the  House  every  informa- 
tion ;  but  I  am  able  to  carry  them  very 
little  further  than  that  state  of  know- 
ledge which  they  have  already  the  means 

Colonel  Stanley 


of  possessing.     The  state  of  the  Medical 
Department  has,   during  the  last  few 
years,  as  hon.  Members  know,  been  by 
no  means  satisfactory.    We  have  not 
been  able  to  get  the  candidates  required 
for  the  Service — that  is  to  say,  they 
have  not  come  forward  in  such  numbers 
as  to   give  that  scope  for  competition 
which  oueht  to  exist  for  entering  the 
service  of  the  Crown.     But  when   we 
come  to  consider  the  causes  of  that  state 
of  things,  they  are  not  so  easily  traced. 
My  noble  Friend  (Viscount  Cranbrook) 
appointed  a  small  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  subject,  and  to  report  upon  the 
reasons  which  prevented  candidates  from 
coming  forward.  That  Committee  stated 
many  points  upon  which  they  thought 
there  might  be  considerable  amendment. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
is  always  .one  point  upon  which  there 
may  be  considerable  dispute — namely, 
whether  we  ought  to  revert  to  the  regi- 
mental system.     That,  no  doubt,  is  a 
matter  of  money.     I  am  free  to  admit 
that  I  may  have  some  natural  predilec- 
tion in  favour  of  the  regimental  system, 
and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  retain  the 
advantages   of   medical    officers    being 
attached  to  regiments  while  carrying  out 
the  general  hospital  system,  that  Qiere 
may  be  a  good  aeal  to  be 'said  for  such  a 
proposal.     There  were  two  points  con- 
templated when  the  Armv  Miedical  De- 
partment was  formed.     One  was  the  di- 
minution of  the  number  of  the  officers, 
and  the  other  was  the  adoption,  in  time 
of  peace,  of  a  system  which  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  time  of  war.     So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  can  be  no  party  to  any- 
thing which  detracts  from  the  general 
working  of  the  Department  so  formed — 
that  is  to  say,  to  anything  which  de- 
tracts from    the  working,   in  time    of 
peace,  of  the  system  which  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  time  of  war.      The  general 
hospital  system  was  adopted  by  Viscount 
CranbrooK,  and  he  said  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  revert  to  the  regimental 
system.     That  system  was  tried  years 
ago,    and  it  was  found   at  Aldershot. 
Dublin,    and    other  places,   that  regi- 
mental  officers,   as  they  then  thought 
themselves,  holding  allegiance  only  to 
their  regiments,  considered  it  a  matter 
of  grace  to  imdertake  duty  at  hospitals 
for  other  regiments.     The  grouping  of 
the  sick,  also,  in  the  order  of  their  regi- 
ments, led  to  undue  expense  in  opening 
separate  wards,    or    caused  confusion, 
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from  the  men  of  two  or  three  regiments, 
BuflPering  from  the  same  class  of  disease 
in  the  same  ward,  being  attended  by 
separate  sets  of  orderlies  belonging  to 
their  different  regiments.  It  was  proved, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  highest  medical 
authorities,  that  such  a  system  was  im- 
possible to  work.     For  my  own  part,  I 
must  express  the  same  adherence  to  the 
general  hospital  system,  in  time  of  peace 
as  well  as  in  time   of  war,   that  my 
noble  Predecessor  did.  I  have,  however, 
thought  it   expedient  to  see  whether, 
without  undue  expenditure,  certain  of  the 
station  hospitals  may  not  be  taken  up  by 
officers    attached    to    regiments,     and 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  attach 
to  them,  for  two  or  three  years,  officers 
who,   while  moving    about  with  their 
regiments,    can    assist    in    performing 
general  hospital  duties  at  the  stations 
wherever   they    may    find    themselves 
quartered.       Although    moving    about 
with  their  regiments,  when  they  came 
to  the  general  hospital,   they  will,  if 
necessary,   take  up  the    work    of   the 
officers  they  relieve.      It  is  supposed 
that,  under  such  an  arrangement,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  general  hos- 
pital system,  it  may  be  possible  to  carry 
out  some  of  the  conveniences  and  ameni- 
ties of  life  which  are  agreeable  to  medi- 
cal officers.      That  arrangement,  how- 
ever, will  affect  a  very  few  ;  and  though 
I  have  mentioned  that  such  an  inquiry 
has  taken  place,  I  must  guard  myself  by 
saying  that,  unless  it  can  be  done  within 
a  reasonable  margin  of  cost,  the  general 
hospital  system,   in    its  present  form, 
must  be  adhered  to.     Two  complaints 
have  been  made  on  behalf  of  medical 
officers.     One,  of  the  difficulty  of  effect- 
ing exchanges,  and  the  other,  of  the  in- 
convenience resulting  from  the  frequent 
changes  of  station.      I  may  state  gene- 
rally to  the  Committee  that,  from  the 
inquiries  I  have  made,  I  am   satisfied 
that  much  may  be  done  to  diminish 
these  complaints.      If  the  Medical  De- 
partment were  entirely  full,  and  if  the 
conditions  of  service  were  a  little  nearer 
approached  to  what  I  hope  to  see,  I 
think  in  many  cases  exchanges  may  be 
facilitated,  while  removals  may  in  many 
cases  be  avoided.     The  Director  General 
has  promised  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to 
keep  officers  in  the  same  station  longer 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.     In  the 
Estimates  we  have  not  taken  the  full 
amount  which  will  be  necessary  to  meet 


the  requirements  of  the  Medical  War- 
rants.    I  am  boimd  to  say  that  some 
matters  connected  with  the  Medical  De- 
partment require  careful  investigation, 
such  as  accepting    the  nomination  of 
collegiate  and  other  bodies ;  and  having 
regard  to  the  period  which  must  elapse 
before  the  new  Warrant  can  be  laid  on 
the  Table,  I  have  made  no  substantial 
increase  in  the  Vote  on  that  account.     I 
have,  however,  taken  a  certain  amount 
for  additional  pay,  and  to  meet  certain 
changes  provided  for  by  the  Warrant. 
Although  the  matter  is  one  of  g^at 
urgency,  it  is  one  in  which  we  are  bound 
to  proceed  carefuUv  in  ascertaining  the 
facts  and  figures ;   but  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  get  the  as- 
sent of  the  authorities  to  the  issue  of  the 
Warrant  before  the  next  examination 
takes  place  in.  August.      With  regard 
to  the  attached  medical  officers,  it  must 
be  understood  that  I  am  only  proceed- 
ing to  an  extent  which  will  not  interfere 
with  the  general  hospital  system.     As 
regards  the  Militia,  the  account  I  have 
to  give  to  the  Committee  is  generally 
satisfactory.       My    hon.    and    gallant 
Friend    the .  Member    for    Sunderland 
(Sir  Henry  Havelock)  will  be  glad  to 
recognize  the  good    that  has  resulted 
from  the  Committee  of  last   year,   on 
which  he  sat,  and  the  benefit  which  has 
accrued  from  the  Begulations  with  re- 
gard to  the  modes  in  which  Militia  re- 
cruits are  enlisted.    The  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  J.  Holms)  will  also  be 
glad  to  learn  that  the  change  which  we 
have  made  in  recruiting,  so  far  as  our 
short  experience  goes,  has  been  justified, 
and  that  gp*eat  practical  benefit  has  re- 
sulted from  placing  greater  responsibility 
on  the  recruiting  officer.     That  is  proved 
in  two   ways.      In  the  first  place,  we 
have  not  so  many  recruits,  but  a  much 
larger  number  of  men  have  presented 
themselves  for  duty.     The  recruits,  in 
1877,  were  41,000;  and  in  1878,  39,939 
men.      The  loss  in  the  former  year  was 
9,970 ;  whereas  in  the  latter  it  was  only 
8,815.    The  net  gain  to   the  Service, 
therefore,  was  31,071  in    the    former, 
and  in  the  latter  31,124.       Moreover, 
there  was  a  diminution  of  £551  in  the 
matter  of  boimty.      Special    testimony 
ought  also  to  be  borne  to  the  recruiting 
battalion  of  the  6th  West  York,  which 
in  1877  had  205  absentees,  and  in  1878 
had  none.      The  total  strength  of  the 
Militia  Force  on  the  1st  of  February  this 
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year  was  114,603  men,  against  110,079 
last  year.     I  must  now  remark  upon  the 
reasons  which  have  weighed  with  me  in 
recommending  that  the   Militia  should 
be  trained  this  year  three  weeks  instead 
of  a  month.      Large   numbers  of    re- 
cruits,  it  must   be   remembered,    were 
raised    last  year.      Tliose    recruits,   in 
most    cases,     received    from    eight    to 
twelve  weeks*  drill,  and  therefore  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  not  to  have  for- 
gotten all   they  learned.      The  Militia 
Keserve  was  also  called  out,  and  served 
for  about  four  months  under  the  Colours. 
The    circumstances    under     which    the 
Estimates    were  prepared  rendered    it 
necessary  to  endeavour  to  save  money 
wherever  it  could  be  justified ;    and  I 
confess  that,  in  view  of  the  large  number 
of    recruits    that    were    trained    three 
months,  and  the  large  number  of  Re- 
serve   men     that     were     trained    four 
months,    and  looking  to  the  fact  that 
this  year's  recruits  would  receive  three 
months'  training,  I  felt  myself  justified 
in  shortening  the  period  of  training  by 
one  week  out  of  28  days.      I  do  not  say 
that  I  did  that  without  hesitation  ;   but 
when  one  sees  the  inevitable  increase  to 
which  I  shall  refer,  and  when  one  has 
to  look  about  in  various  directions  in  the 
endeavour  to  bring  the  Estimates  within 
reasonable    proportions,   one  is   bound 
sometimes  to  exercise  one's  judgment 
against  one's  wishes  in  these  matters ; 
and  with  that  view  I  have  thought  my- 
self justified,  imder  the  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances of  this  year,  in  recommend- 
ing that  the  Militia  training  should  be 
shortened  by  one  week.      The  strength 
of  the   Militia  Reserve  on   the   1st  of 
February  was  20, '239 ;  that  was  a  slight 
falling  off  from  the  preceding  year,  when 
the  number  was  21,130.  That,  however, 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  having  finished  their  time 
between  the  two  dates,  and  by  the  fact 
that  there  has  been   no   means  of  in- 
creasing   the    Reserve  in  that  period. 
The  strength  of  the  Yeomanry  has  been 
given  to  the  House  in  a  recent  Return. 
Here,  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Militia, 
1  have  found  myself,  for  special  and  ex- 
ceptional reasons,   justified   in    recom- 
mending  that   the   training  should  be 
shortened,  and  the  Yote   consequently 
diminished.        During     the     last     two 
mouths,  and  especially  during  the  last 
fortnight,  applications  have  been  very 
numerous,  in  which  it  has  been  repre- 
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sented  that,  under  the  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances of  the  year,  farmers  will  be 
much  inconvenienced  if  they  are  drawn 
away  from  their  ordinary  occupations. 
Owing  to  the  state  of  the  land,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
agricultural  operations;    and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  would 
be  unable  to  attend  without  loss.      We 
have    no    right,    if   we    can    possibly 
avoid  it,  to  press  persons  who  at  other 
times  are  ready  and  willing  to  come  for- 
ward and  give  their  services,   and   to 
place  them  in  a  position  of  disadvantage 
when  we  can  relieve  them.     We  propose, 
therefore,  to  give  the  various  regiments 
the  option  of  attending  four  troop  drills 
in  which  each  troop  will  be  drilled  in  a 
particular  locality.     We  also  propose  to 
recommend  that  they  shall  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  3«.  6rf.  for  each  troop  drill. 
At  present  these  drills  are  not  paid  for 
at  all,  and  it  has  been  represented  that 
something  should  be  paid  the  men  for 
their  time,  aud  for  the  labour  of  their 
horses.      This  year  I  propose  to   give 
commanding  officers  the  option  of  either 
calling  out  their  men  together  for  two 
days,  or  of  allowing  them  to  assemble 
for  troop  drills,  for  which  they  will  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  3*.  6rf.  each.      That 
course  will,  I  believe,  meet  the  excep- 
tional circumstances  of  the  year,  though 
it  must  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent  for 
future  years.     With  regard  to  the  Army 
Reserves,  I  have  only  to  reiterate  what 
is  already  a  matter  of  notoriety,  and  to 
repeat  my  statement  as  to  the  willing- 
ness of  the  men  to  come  forward,  and  the 
very    small    percentage  of    desertions. 
Statements  have  been  mado,  at  various 
times  and  in  several  quarters,  that  the 
Reserve     men     considered     themselves 
hardly  dealt  with,  and  that  they  were 
summarily  dismissed.      There  must  be 
reason  in  all  things,  and  we  are  bound 
not  to  propose  that  they  should  be  paid 
for  a  longer  period  than  would  meet  the 
case  of  men  out  of  work.     Especially  it 
should  be  borne  in  miud,  that  many  of 
those  men  are  engaged  in  employment 
subject  to  very  short  notice.     We  paid 
them  for  a  period  of  about  three  weeks, 
and  gave  them  a  gratuity ;    and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  the  men  accepted  the  amount 
with  a  good  spirit,  regarding  it  as  fair, 
if  not  too   generous,  payment.     I  now 
come  to  the  Volunteers,  whose  enrolled 
strength  on  the  1st  of  November,  1878. 
was,  including  the  Staff,  203,218.      I 
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rcLust    ask    leave    of    the    Oommittee, 
in   eonsideration  of   the   time  I    have 
already  occupied,  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
over  briefly  the  Heport  of  the  Committee 
upon   the  Volunteer  Forces,  as  it  has 
'been  only  recently  presented,  and  some 
of  its  points  are  of  such  difficulty  as  to 
afford    materials  for  much  discussion. 
]But  there  are  one  or  two  subjects  on 
^which  it  seems  my  duty  to  say  a  few 
-words.     My  noble  Friend  in  **  another 
place"  has  touched  upon  the  leading 
principles  of  that  Beport,  and  has  ex- 
plained the  necessity  of  speaking  with 
some  reserve,  although  he  considered  it 
necessary  to  lay  before  the  public,  at  as 
early  a  period  as  possible,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Ck)mmittee.     There  is 
one  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
to  which,  however,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  asking  this  Committee  at  once  to 
give  effect.    I  shall  ask  the  Committee 
to  increase  the  money  grant  for  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction  in  camps.     The  Ke- 
port  of  the  Committee  will  form  the 
subject  of  many  discussions,  and  I  think 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  at  the 
present  time  than  that  the  subject  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  satisfactorily  dis- 
cussed.     It  appears  that    the  Parlia- 
mentary Votes  for  the  Volunteers  are, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  of  manage- 
ment, sufficient  for  the  conditions  of  the 
Service,  the  sole    exception   being  the 
allowance  for  camps,  for  which  we  pro- 
pose to  take  an  increase  in  the  present 
Vote.     There  has  been  a  certain  amount 
of  misconception  in  certain  quarters  with 
regard  to  the  limitation  of  the  establish- 
ment.    On  the   one  hand,  we  are  all 
anxious  in  theory  that  a  Force  such  as 
the  Volunteers  should  be  encouraged  to 
increase  to  its  utmost  dimensions ;  but, 
considering  the  effect  of  such  an  increase 
on  the  Estimates,  there  are  reasons  for 
carefully  guarding  against  any  undue 
expansion  of  the  Force.      Perhaps  we 
have  been   somewhat  negligent  in  as- 
senting to  the  increase  of  the  establish- 
ment without  taking  into  consideration 
how  far  it  would  increase  the  Estimates 
for  the  ensuing  year.     There  is,  how- 
ever, no  wish  on  my  part,  or  on  that  of 
my  Colleagues,  to  diminish  the  extent 
of  the  existing  Forces';  and  though  some 
limit,  such  as  200,000  or  250,000,  might 
be  reasonably  assigned,  still  we  must 
take  things  as  they  are,  and  endeavour 
to  respond  to  the  spirit  of  the  Volun- 
teers in  the  manner  in  which  they  them- 


selves have  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
country.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  approach 
with  very  great  caution  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  limitation  of  this  establish- 
ment, for  I  think  that  the  time  for  such 
limitation  has  not  yet  come,  though  it 
may  not  be  far  distant.  The  increase 
in  the  present  year  is  almost  equivalent, 
in  point  of  expense,  to  the  cost  of  a  bat- 
talion of  Infantry ;  and,  if  the  House  in- 
sisted on  diminished  Estimates,  a  Minis- 
ter of  War  would  have  to  choose  one  of 
two  alternatives — either  to  limit  the 
Volunteer  Forces,  or  to  reduce  the  per- 
manent establishment,  which  latter 
course  would  probably  meet  with  very 
little  favour.  The  increase  which  has 
taken  place  since  1873  in  the  Volunteer 
expenditure,  exclusive  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, amounts  to  £99,500.  The 
Estimate  of  last  year  was  £485,338,  and 
that  of  the  present  year,  £512,400.  This 
increase  is  satisfactory  enough,  but  they 
are  seriously  large  figures,  though  I 
may  say  that  Volunteers  have  also  in- 
creased both  in  numbers  and  efficiency. 
Still,  the  matter  is  one  which  requires 
very  serious  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  any  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  As 
to  clothing,  the  Committee  had  recom- 
mended that  the  clothing  of  the  Volun- 
teers should,  if  possible,  be  assimilated 
to  that  of  the  Regular  Forces,  and  very 
plausible  reasons  are  adduced  why  such 
a  change  is  desirable.  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committee  will,  however, 
cause  a  large  amount  of  expense  to  the 
country.  It  will  necessitate  the  advance 
of  clothing,  which  will  have  to  be 
charged  in  the  Estimates  of  the  year, 
while  only  one-third  of  the  amount 
will  be  recoverable  within  the  year, 
leaving  two-thirds  to  be  paid  in  the 
course  of  time.  That,  of  course,  is  a 
thing  which  will  remedy  itself;  but  I 
have  not  thought  fit  to  include  anything 
of  the  kind  in  the  Estimates  for  the  pre- 
sent year.  There  is  no  reason,  when 
men  come  handsomely  forward,  and 
give  up  their  time,  that  additional  cost 
should  be  thrown  upon  them.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  such  a  matter  as  the  change 
of  clothing  should  not  take  place  gra- 
dually. I  will  now  touch  upon  another 
?oint  in  regard  to  the  alterations  which 
propose  to  make  with  respect  to  trans- 
port in  the  field.  There  have  been 
various  complaints  outside  the  Service 
that  the  existing  commissariat  and 
transport    arrangements    have    broken 
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down.  These  complaints  have,  in  many 
cases,  been  very  much  overstated ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  deficiencies 
are  greater  than  those  which  other 
countries,  with  far  better  military  repu- 
tation, are  likely  to  experience  under 
similar  circumstances.  There  are  a 
great  many  difficulties  with  regard  to 
shipment  and  trans  -  shipment  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  certain 
cases,  the  Department  was  not  physi- 
cally equal  to  the  work  that  it  has  been 
called  upon  to  undertake.  That  was 
the  case  upon  the  West  Coast  of  Africa ; 
and  I  believe  that  in  Cyprus  and  at  the 
Cape  the  consequence  was  that  the  offi- 
cers were,  in  some  instances,  nearly 
worked  to  death,  or  else  that  subordi- 
nate officers  were  pushed  into  duties 
which  it  did  not  ordinarily  fall  to  their 
lot  to  discharge.  What  we  require, 
therefore,  is  such  a  Department  as  will 
be  capable  of  expansion  in  time  of  war, 
with  a  tolerably  low  establishment  in 
time  of  peace.  I  hope,  by  the  intro- 
duction into  the  Department  of  an  in- 
termediate rank  of  officers  such  as  has 
been  established  for  many  years  in 
India,  and  has  been  found  to  work  well 
— namely,  conductors — not  only  to  pro- 
vide satisfactorily  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  lower  duties  of  the  Commissariat, 
but  also  to  afford  an  opening  to  deserv- 
ing and  efficient  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers. In  India  such  a  class  of  men  has 
been  found  to  work  well,  and  it  is  also 
proposed,  in  analogy  to  the  Reserve  of 
officers,  to  give  general  officers,  under 
certain  conditions,  a  power  to  make  use 
of  combatant  officers  in  the  field.  I  am 
far  from  saying  how  we  can  carry  out 
the  process  of  amalgamation  at  the  pre- 
sent time ;  but  it  must  ultimately  lead 
to  this — that  the  duties  involving  work 
in  the  field  will  be  conducted  by  the 
officers  upon  a  military  footing,  while 
the  Store  Department  depots  will  be 
attended  to  by  some  of  the  most  able  of 
the  officers  of  the  Commissariat  Depart- 
ment. I  may  say  that  the  manner  in 
which  Commissariat  General  Strickland 
has  fulfilled  his  duties  under  Lord 
Chelmsford,  and  has  permitted  the  sub- 
stitution of  military  officers  for  civil  in 
the  administration  of  the  Commissariat 
Department,  has  well  illustrated  the 
value  of  the  proposal.  The  Clothing 
Estimates  for  this  year  show  a  decrease 
of  £20,000,  while  there  is  an  increase  in 
the    Exchequer    receipts    of   £10,000; 
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thus  amounting  in  all  to  a  net  decrease 
of  £30,000.  The  general  reduction  of 
the  Vote  is  caused  principally  by  the 
fall  in  prices  of  all  clothing  materials, 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  for  the  fall  in 
prices,  there  would  have  been,  an  in- 
crease. This  year  we  have  been  making 
the  clothing  for  the  Militia  in  1880. 
The  increase  in  the  Exchequer  receipts 
is  owing  to  the  clothing  becoming  the 
property  of  the  public,  instead  of  being 
given  to  the  men  upon  its  being  dis- 
carded. This  has  been  done  gradually, 
and  the  soldier,  on  his  discharge,  re- 
ceives a  suit  of  plain  clothes,  instead  of 
going  home  in  a  ragged  uniform,  which 
is  not  a  credit  to  the  Service.  Great 
praise  must  be  given  to  the  endeavour 
to  get  a  good  pattern  for  the  clothing, 
ana  great  attention  has  been  bestows 
on  its  improvement.  I  venture  to  think 
that  much  improvement  has  taken  place, 
and  that  it  is  probable  that  further  im- 
provement will  occur.  A  change  has 
also  been  made  in  the  clothing  factory, 
and  a  manager  of  o^reat  practical  expe- 
rience has  been  obtained  to  bring  to 
bear  his  civil  intelligence  upon  military 
clothing.  I  think  it  right  to  observe, 
with  regard  to  the  reinforcements  sent 
out  to  the  Cape,  that  each  man,  on  land- 
ing, will  receive  new  clothing,  together 
with  a  reserve  of  boots  and  other  neces- 
saries. Nearly  8,000  men  have  been 
supplied  within  12  days  of  the  order 
being  given,  and  no  less  than  17,000 
garments  have  been  made  at  the  factory 
within  that  period.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  neavy  guns,  of  course  that 
subject  will  receive  our  greatest  atten- 
tion ;  but  we  have  not,  at  present,  any 
very  new  or  startling  proposal  to  make 
in  connection  with  ordnance.  We  have 
a  gun  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding  in 
power,  those  of  other  nations;  and  I 
think  we  have  very  large  experience  in 
the  different  sorts  of  arms.  I  think  we 
shall,  therefore,  be  justified  in  resting 
satisfied  with  our  present  knowledge. 
Apart  from  the  size  of  a  gun,  it  is  dear 
that  the  question  of  breech- loading  g^ns 
for  certain  purposes  must  come  up  be- 
fore long.  It  was  found  in  practice  by 
Sir  WiDiam  Armstrong  that  a  very 
great  increase  of  power  could  be 
obtained  by  producing  guns  of  a 
lengthened  bore.  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong, I  believe,  made  experiments 
with  a  muzzle-loader  and  a  breech- 
loader, and,  within  a  small  fraction,  the 
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two  guns  gave  identical  results.  There- 
fore, the  long- vexed  question  of  breech- 
loaders and  muzzle-loaders  is  pretty 
much  in  the  saime  position  as  before. 
!But  there  is  another  question  raised  by 
lengthening  the  bore  of  a  cannon,  for 
BO  doing  in  many  cases  would  make  it 
impossible  to  use  such  a  gun  on  board 
ship.  On  some  of  our  large  ships  the 
xecoil  of  the  gun  is  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  the  available  space,  there  being  in 
many  cases  only  18  inches  or  2  feet  to 
spare;  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  if 
you  increase  the  length  of  the  gun  by 
2  or  8  feet,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
allow  for  the  recoil.  We  have  taken 
steps,  therefore,  to  have  drawings  pre- 
pared for  the  20  and  40-ton  guns.  They 
were  ordered  by  us  a  little  time  back, 
and  have  been  in  a  state  of  ^rward  pre- 
paration ever  since.  But  while  the 
design  of  these  guns  were  still  in  course 
of  preparation  the  lamentable  accident 
on  board  the  Thunderer  occurred,  and  it 
was  thought  better  to  await  the  result  of 
the  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  that  ex- 
plosion, and  to  see  from  what  defect  in 
the  firearm  the  cause  of  the  accident 
was  attributable.  I  may  say  that  Sir 
William  Armstrong  put  into  practice 
that  which  had  been  known,  at  all 
events,  for  some  time  before;  and  I 
think  I  shall  be  only  doing  justice  to  my 
gallant  friend,  General  Campbell,  the 
Director  of  Stores,  by  saying  that  as 
long  ago  as  1873  he  made  a  proposal  for 
the  lengthening  of  the  bore.  That  is 
the  same  proposal  that  has  been  brought 
forward  as  a  new  one  at  the  present  day. 
There  were  reasons  why  that  could  not 
be  put  forward  at  the  time,  and  it  is 
only  right  that  I  should  state  what  I 
have  on  behalf  of  the  gallant  officer.  I 
have  not  seen  the  gun  myself,  but  I 
understand  that  it  is  one  of  great  power 
and  accuracy,  and  it  is  supposed  not  to 
be  open  to  some  of  the  defects  that  are 
found  to  exist  in  others  of  the  same 
class.  We  have  thought  it  right  to 
order  two  80-ton  guns,  two  75 -ton  guns, 
1 4  18-ton  g^ns,  and  22  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions. For  sea  service  we  complerte  one 
80-ton  gun,  six  38-ton  guns,  two  25-ton 
guns,  and  other  guns  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions. Martini-Henry  rifles  will  be 
issued  to  the  Cavalry,  and  carbines  to 
the  Eoyal  Artillery ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  man,  mounted  or  otherwise, 
will  go  out  to  the  Cape  without  an  effi- 
cient firearm.    In  the  present  Estimates 


we  have  provided  for  30,000  Martini- 
Henry     nfles     and     15,000    carbines. 
Although  that  does  not  give  us  a  large 
stock,    yet    the    supply  is  one  which, 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  will  be 
fully  sufficient,  unless  we  have  an  un- 
usual demand  made  upon  us.    It  is  also 
proposed  this  year  to  manufacture   a 
certain  number  of  pistols.     We  have 
found   a    difficulty  in  obtaining  them 
from  the  trade,  and  have  been  subjected 
to  great  delay  and  inconvenience.    The 
submarine  mining  stores  were  fuUy  re- 
plenished under  the  Vote  of  Credit ;  and 
as  they  still  continue  available,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  put  down  anything  on  that 
account.  With  regard  to  accoutrements, 
we  have  been  trying  to  put  two  regiments 
into  an  excellent  description,  known  as 
the  "Oliver"  pattern.      Owing    to    a 
most  unusual  delay  in  the  factories,  we 
were  not  able  to  supply  them  nearly  so 
soon  as  we  intended  to  do.      I  do  not 
wish  to  use  any  words  which  may  be 
interpreted  as  a    threat;  but,    still,   I 
cannot  help  saying  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced such  difficulties  in  times  past 
in  getting  accoutrements  in  at  the  pro- 
per day,  that  it  will  become  at  least  a 
question  whether  we  shall  not  have  to 
take  up  a  certain  amount  of  that  work 
ourselves — at    all    events,  to   such   an 
extent  as  to  insure  the  Service  not  being 
put  to  inconvenience.       The  accoutre- 
ments which  I  have  mentioned  are  no 
longer  of  buff  and  tan  leather ;  but  are 
bun  leather  for  the  Eifles,  cmd  brown 
leather  for  the  Infantry.     I  think  that 
the   advance    in    the  present  form  of 
accoutrements  marks  a  period  when  the 
consumption  of  pipeclay  will  beput  an  end 
to.    I  may  say  generally  that  the  works 
under  the  Military  Forces  Localization 
Act  have  been  carried  out.     Of  brigade 
depots,  there  are  now  61  established; 
32  are  now  in  hand ;  23  are  completed ; 
and  9  existing  barracks  will  be  com- 
pleted   this   year.      The    total  expen- 
diture  contemplated  by    the    Military 
Forces  Localization  Act  of    1872  was 
£3,500,000,  and  up  to  the  present  day 
£2,750,000  has  been   expended.     The 
Cavalry  barracks  at  Knightsbridge  will 
be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  year ; 
and  we  have  taken  some  money  for  re- 
pairs  at    Aldershot,    Shomclifie,     and 
elsewhere.     £2,000  is  also  put  down  for 
the  military  works   at    Cyprus.      The 
amount  required  at  the  latter  station  is 
£1 1,000,  and  that  will  have  ultimately 
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to  be  spent ;  but  we  have  only  taken 
£2,000  this  year,  and  that  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  some  progress  to  be  made 
with  the  works.  We  have  also  taken 
money  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a 
sanatarium  at  Mauritius.  With  regard 
to  the  works  generally,  however,  I  have 
found  myself  bound  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
erection  of  any  new  barracks  or  works 
wherever  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
Of  course,  when  the  works  are  in  pro- 
gress, and  in  many  cases  under  contract, 
there  would  have  been  no  real  economy 
in  stopping  them.  In  March  last  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  various  points  connected  with  the 
defence  of  the  Colonies,  as  regarded  the 
establishment  of  coaling  stations  at 
Colonial  ports.  In  accordance  with  the 
Report  of  that  Committee,  the  Estimates 
of  last  year  sanctioned  an  expenditure 
on  those  stations  ;  and  it  also  included 
other  works,  which  have  been  proceeded 
with  and  are  now  in  a  forward  state.  I 
am  bound  to  recognize  the  public  spirit 
with  which  the  Australian  Colonies 
have  taken  up  the  question  of  their  own 
defence.  They  have  taken  the  best 
means  in  their  power  for  the  defences 
required.  The  Dominion  of  Canada 
has  displayed  a  similar  spirit  in  pro- 
viding for  her  defence;  the  principal 
object  sought  to  be  attained  by  her 
being  to  provide  secure  places  for  Her 
Majesty's  ships  to  coal  and  refit,  instead 
of  small  vessels  having  to  be  sent  to  the 
ships.  I  have  now,  I  think,  passed 
through  at  some  length  nearly  ell  the 
items  of  the  Estimates ;  and,  although 
very  great  care  has  been  taken  to 
diminish  the  Estimates  of  this  year, 
there  are  certain  causes  which  rendered 
it  almost  impossible  that  we  should  free 
ourselves  from  a  large  expenditure. 
The  expenditure  on  the  non-efltective 
Vote  I  have  already  referred  to.  The 
pensions  have  increased  from  £1,216,000 
in  1873-4  to  £1,582,000  in  the  present 
year,  showing  in  six  years  an  increase 
of  £366,000.  The  expenditure  on  the 
Volunteer  Forces  I  have  also  mentioned; 
but  there  is  another  increase  which  I 
must  mention,  and  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  Army  Reserve.  In  the  years 
corresponding  to  those  I  have  just  given 
there  has  been  an  increase  from 
£51,000  to  £113,000.  This  branch  of 
the  Service  will,  of  course,  be  the  source 
of  fiirtlier  incToase.  The  next  few 
years  will,  perhaps,  be  the  worst  period 
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of  our  military  history,  so  far  as  the 
expenditure  in  connection  with  this 
branch  of  the  Service  is  concerned  ; 
because  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
pensions  of  the  old  long  service  men, 
while,  on  the  other,  we  have  a  yearly 
increasing  amount  of  reserve  and  de- 
ferred pay.  With  regard  to  the  de- 
ferred pay,  that  increase  has  been  one 
that  the  circumstances  have  fully  justi- 
fied. I  am  far  from  saying  that  that  is 
not  also  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
other  increases,  for  I  believe  that  they 
have  all  been  necessary.  I  believe  that 
the  various  Votes  which  Parliament  has 
sanctioned  must  unavoidably  lead  to  an 
increase  of  expenditure  for  the  next  few 
years,  until  the  pensions  cease  to  come 
in.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  first 
increase  due  to  the  men  who  enlisted 
about  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  and 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  who  are  now 
going  to  be  pensioned;  and  I  am  in- 
formed that,  in  all  probability,  for  the 
next  few  years  there  will  still  continue 
to  be  an  increase  upon  the  non-effective 
Vote.  I  beg  to  thank  the  Committee 
for  the  patience  with  which  it  has 
listened  to  my  lengthened  Statement, 
and  I  venture,  with  some  confidence,  to 
recommend  the  Estimates  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces,  not  exceed- 
ing 135,625,  all  ranks,  be  maintained  for  the 
Service  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
excluding  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Possessions, 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March, 
ISSOr— (Colonel  Stanley.) 

Major  O'BEIRNE  considered  that 
the  Statement  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  would  be  generally  gratifying 
to  the  country;  but  upon  one  subject 
he  (Major  O'Beime)  could  have  wished 
him  to  be  a  little  more  explicit.  With 
regard  to  the  brigade  depots,  it  was 
his  opinion  that  there  was  a  vast  scope 
for  the  reduction  of  expense  in  connection 
with  their  present  organization.  By  the 
Return  of  last  year  it  appeared  that  the 
strength  of  the  brigade  depots  did  not 
exceed  80  men  available  for  service,  one 
colonel,  one  major,  four  captains,  four 
subalterns,  while  there  was  an  establish- 
ment of  four  captains  and  four  sub-lieute- 
nants. It  appeared  to  him  that  a  great 
reduction  of  expense  might  be  eifected  by 
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amalgamating  these  into  companies,  with 
only  one  captain  for  each  depot  of  the 
regiment,  and  by  that  plan  a  reduction 
would  take  place  to  the  number  of  141 
companies,  and  a  saving  of  £2,156  be 
secured.  The  present  position  of  the 
depots  he  thought  to  be  quite  indefen- 
sible with  regard  to  the  number  of  the 
commanding  officers  employed,  for  they 
had  really  nothing  to  command. 

Colonel  MURE  had  intended  to  ad- 
dress to  the  Committee  some  observa- 
tions upon  the  general  condition  of  the 
Army  before  going  into  Committee,  but 
had  been  prevented  from  so  doing. 
With  regard  to  the  short- service  system, 
he  thought  that  inasmuch  as  the  present 
year  was  the  first  in  which  they  had 
been  at  war  since  that  system  had  been 
brought  into  play,  it  might  be  regarded 
as  a  test  year ;  while  it  was  a  subject  for 
congratulation  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
system  was  found  to  be  working  well. 
He  was  present  last  year  at  a  Queen*  s 
field  day  at  Aldershot,  when  the  Ke- 
serves  were  called  out,  accompanied  by  a 
gallant  officer,  and  on  that  occasion  they 
were  both  much  impressed  by  the  mag- 
nificent appearance,  as  to  stature  and 
physique,  of  the  men  of  the  Beserves 
who  were  in  the  ranks.  On  leaving 
the  ground  his  friend  inquired  — 
''  What  is  all  this  croaking  about 
the  recruits?"  and  added  —  "I  do 
not  think  I  ever  sa\^  better  men  in 
my  life."  He  (Colonel  Mure)  then 
asked  him  to  look  at  the  recruits  who 
were,  on  that  occasion,  keeping  the 
ground.  **  Good  gracious !  "  replied  this 
gallant  officer — *'  You  do  not  mean  to 
say  those  are  recruits  who  have  been 
made  into  the  fine  men  we  see  by  good 
feeding  and  treatment  alone  ?  "  It  was, 
therefore,  his  opinion  that  the  system  of 
short  service  was  acting  well ;  but  had 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  J.  Holms)  gone  to  a  Di- 
vision he  should  have  voted  against  it ; 
because  it  must  be  remembered  that 
although  the  Eeserve  system  was  an  ad- 
mirable thing,  it  would  not  do  to  de- 
stroy our  ranks  with  the  Colours  in 
order  to  make  Beserves,  which  were 
accumulating,  and  would  in  the  course 
of  time  form  a  far  larger  body  of 
men  than  they  did  at  present.  Un- 
fortunately it  was  the  fact  that  we 
were  engaged  in  small  wars  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world;  and  for  this 
reason  he  was  glad  to  hear  from  his 


right  hon.  and  gaUant  Friend  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War  that  he  had 
very  carefully  considered  the  difficulty 
in   which  he  had  been   placed  in   this 
respect.     A  very  great  strain  had  been 
placed  upon  the  Army,  and  much  diffi- 
culty had  been  experienced  in  sending 
out  efficient  troops  to  the  seat  of  war, 
for   which   reason  he  was  desirous  of 
knowing  what    had  become  of  the  18 
regiments    which    Viscount  Cranbrook 
last  year  had  said  were  to  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  efficiency.  It  was  a  most  remark- 
able fact   that    although    the    recruits 
numbered  28,000  yearly,  and  amounted 
to  80,000  during  the  last  five  years,  we 
were  unable  to  supply  regiments  in  a 
state  of  efficiency  when  required  in  an 
emergency.     The  fact  was  we  had  the 
men ;    but  they  were  too  young,   and 
could  not  be  made  use  of.     In  1877  he 
had    asked   for  a  Eetum  showing  the 
ages  of  the  men  in  two  regiments  sent 
out  to  Malta  at  the  time  when  it  was  be- 
lieved  we  might    get    into    difficulties 
with  Bussia.     He  referred  to  the  second 
battalion  of  the  Queen's  and  the  second 
battalion  of   the   13th  Hegiment ;  and 
from  the  reference  to  the  Return  which 
he  was  about  to  make  he  thought  the 
Committee  would  form  a  very  decided 
opinion  upon  the  point  of  their   effi- 
ciency.     Those    two    battalions    went 
out    at    a    time    when  there    was    no 
great  strain,  as  at  the  present  moment, 
upon  the  Army — for  it  was  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we   had   now  two   wars 
on  hand  at  once — and  were  only  sent 
to  Malta,  at  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
to   reinforce    our  Army  in  the  Medi- 
terranean.     The    second  battalion    of 
the  Queen's  embarked    in    1877,    and 
numbered    759  privates,  of  whom  458 
were  under  20    years    of   age,    while 
130  were  men  of  18  months'   service 
and  under ;  470  of  one  years'   service 
and  under,  and  some  of  six  and  nine 
months  only  and  under.     The   second 
regiment,    which  was   the    13th  Light 
Infantry,    embarked    about    the   same 
strength ;    380  of  these  were  under  20 
years  of  age ;  427  had  only  seen  one  year's 
service ;  326  had  only  had  nine  months ; 
and  139  only  three  months.     He  asked, 
when  they  knew  the  age  at  which  they 
presumably  admitted  recruits — namely, 
18 — even  if  they  all  reached  that  age — 
whether  they  could  call  these  regiments 
powerful  Infantry  ?  But  when  they  knew 
that  a  great  many  men  enlisted  at  1 7  and 
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16 — while  in  some  Cavalry  r^mentii 
even  at  IS — could  it  be  suggested  that 
these  bodies  fonued  efficient  regiments 
of  Infantrj?  He  bad  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  the  60th  Bifles  embark 
the  other  day  for  the  Cape ;  and  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  that  vae  a 
very  able  battalion  of  short,  strong, 
handsome  men.  B.6  also  saw  the  men 
who  were  to  replace  the  24th ,  and  almost 
the  same  might  be  said  of  them.  At  the 
eame  time,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
great  mass  of  Infantry  which  was  now 
eent  on  these  sudden  calls  was  far  too 
young  for  the  work  they  had  to  do.  The 
88th  Regiment  (the  Gonnaught  Rangers) 
embarked  not  long  ago  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  it  wae  composed  mainly 
of  boys ;  and  the  Blue  Book  issued  last 
year  contained  some  reference  as  to  their 
conduct  at  Pretoria,  showing  that  this 
regiment  of  boys  not  only  acted  like 
men,  but  as  brave  men.  In  reference  to 
that,  he  found  a  despatch  from  Colonel 
Bellairs,  in  1868,  as  to  the  affair  on  the 
29th  of  December,  1877.  in  which,  after 
referring  to  the  bravery  of  Major  Moore, 
he  spoke  of  the  88th,  as  follows  :— 

"Tho  naemy  were  600  stronj?,  but  with  » 
tmoR  body  nt  4S  Coan&iight  Kani^er?  we  drove 
them  off  with  a  mpre  handful  of  youn);  ioldieni 
im[Kirfectlj'  ac(|uaiutod  with  their  weapoiu." 

Now,  he  asked,  was  it  fair  or  just  to 
send  out  mere  boys  to  fight  such  men  aB 
the  South  African  Natives  unacquainted 
with  their  weapouH  ?  Furthermore, 
Major  Moore  reported  that  the  Con- 
naught  Rangers — boys  as  they  were — 
not  one  of  whom  had  fired  a  shot  at  an 
enemy  before,  repelled  the  attack  irom 
huge  bodies  which  advanced  in  every 
direction,  and  held  the  final  position  in 
a  well-contested  field. 

"  Thoir  fire  waB  bo  wild,  howevor,  that  to  this 
may  ho  Rttrihuted  the  small  low  the  enom.j'  soa. 

That  was  an  exact  illustration  of  that 
which  he  had  ui^d  upon  the  House 
over  and  over  again — namely,  the  fault 
and  improvidence  of  employing  mere 
boys  to  do  this  serious  work.  As  to  the 
late  war  in  Afghanistan,  he  had  not  a 
doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  admirable 
conduct  of  those  engaged ;  but  he  should 
like  to  ask,  whether  certain  reports 
which  had  appeared  from  the  correspon- 
dents with  the  Army  were  true  or  not  ? 
Those  ri'jioi-ts  did  nut  refer  in  any  way 
an  to  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  men, 
Cuiotui  Hurt 
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but  as  to  whether  they  were  efficient  sol- 
diers in  regard  to  their  youth  and  physi- 
cal requirements.  It  had  beeu  reported 
that  the  70th  Regiment  was  made  up, 
for  the  most  part,  of  men  so  young — 
half-grown  boys,  in  fact — that  they  suf- 
fered extremely  in  the  march,  and  that 
after  the  march  a  very  large  number 
were  so  incapacitated  that  they  could 
not  move.  It  was  also  reported  that  as 
to  the  second  battalion  of  the  8th  Regi- 
ment in  the  Peiwar  Pass,  though  they 
behaved  as  British  soldiers  should,  their 
physical  condition  was  very  far  from 
satisfactory.  He  had  no  doubt  that  these 
reports  were  very  much  exaggerated ; 
but,  still,  there  were  no  Reports  from 
the  War  Office,  and,  therefore,  be  was 
justified  in  asking  the  question.  He  re- 
gretted very  much  indeed  the  speech 
which  had  been  delivered  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  J.  Holms), 
for  he  always  regretted  to  hear  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  say  anything  in  that 
Houaewhich  detracted  from  thecharacler 
of  non -commissioned  officers  or  privates 
of  the  Army.  Their  physical  condition 
was  a  fair  subject  for  criticism  ;  but  their 
moralqualities  were  Btichas  no  man  ought 
to  attack  in  this  Assembly.  They  had 
28,000  or  29,000  recruits  every  year; 
and  out  of  that  large  number  there  was 
the  greatest  dilHcultj  in  getting  men  to 
take  the  stripes.  This  could  not  ariw 
from  the  deficiencies  amongst  the  men, 
as  many  of  these  recruits  were  reported 
to  be  of  superior  education.  It  could  not 
arise  from  anything  painful  in  their 
position  under  Britisn  commissioned 
officers,  because  he  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  the  general  conduct  of  com- 
missioned officers  showed  them  to  be 
humane,  generous,  and  careful  men. 
Therefore,  there  must  be  some  rea- 
son why  they  would  not  take  the 
stripes.  He  believed  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  would  have 
a  bad  infiuence.  He  rM^tted  that  a 
Member  of  Parliament  should  think  it 
igbt  to  produce  a  letter  from  a  private 
iidier,  of  whom  nobody  present  knew 
anything,  whose  sympathies  and  object 
were  unknown,  and  who  wrote  a  letter 
containing  general  charges  against  young 
non-commissioned  officers  of  an  almost 
di^raceful  nature.  He  felt  sure  that, 
if  the  privates  of  the  Army  read  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member,  if  it  were 
reported,  it  would  not  he  recognized  by 
them   as  an  inducement   to  take    tho 
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stripes.  Wliat  they  wanted  was  to  offer 
larger  inducements  to  take  the  stripes— 
and  not  only  this,  but  also  to  induce  the 
men  to  remain  in  the  Army  long  enough 
to  become  good  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers. The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man had,  however,  tackled  the  question, 
which  was  a  very  difficult  one  ;  and  he 
had  already  introduced  what  he  believed 
would  be  a  most  beneficial  improve- 
ment, and  that  was  the  establishment 
of  a  class  —  something  between  the 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officer.  That  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage, no  doubt;  but,  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  seijeant-major  of  one 
of  their  most  distinguished  regiments, 
the  Serjeant  said  the  arrangement  would 
be  all  very  well  os  far  as  it  went,  but 
there  would  be  but  very  few  cases 
in  the  Army  generally  where  this 
class  would  operate.  Nevertheless, 
a  little  promotion  would  follow;  and 
he  had  hoped,  when  he  heard  the  in- 
tentions of  the  War  Office,  that  there 
would  be  a  class  of  these  conductorships 
introduced  into  every  regiment  in  the 
Service,  instead  of  into  the  Commis- 
sariat and  Supply  coros  alone.  He 
confessed  he  should  like  to  see  this 
system  more  extended  than  had  been 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman.  He  now  came  to  a  subject 
which  had  never  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  before.  They 
now  had  wars  in  two  parts  of  the 
globe;  and  morning  after  morning 
they  with  pride  read  of  the  gallantry 
of  the  British  soldier.  When  they 
saw  the  names  of  relations  or  friends 
who  had  distinguished  themselves,  they 
congratulated  each  other  upon  the  fact. 
They  knew  very  well  that  in  all  Armies 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  hard 
fighting  men  who  faced  the  enemy,  who 
plunged  into  danger  from  which  they 
could  hardly  expect  to  escape  with  life, 
and  they  knew  that  they  were  the  com- 
pany officers,  the  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  the  leading  privates.  Never- 
theless, in  the  despatches,  rarely  or 
ever  was  the  name  of  a  company  officer, 
non-commissioned  officer,  or  private 
mentioned  —  the  latter  sdmost  never; 
but  there  was  invariably  a  list  of  the 
names  of  officers — Departmental  officers 
— who  were  commended  to  the  notice 
of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  for  their  be- 
haviour. That  was  the  case  the  other  day 
in  that  engagement  in  which  the  72nd 
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Highlanders  and  the  Ghoorkas  were 
so  distinguished.  He  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  remember  that  this  was  a 
very  delicate  subject  to  allude  to  in 
Parliament;  and  he  only  mentioned 
the  subject  under  a  strong  sense  of 
duty  to  the  company  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  men.  They  were 
all  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the 
despatch  to  which  he  alluded.  The 
advance  against  the  entrenchments 
of  the  Afghans  was  led  by  the  5th 
Ghoorkas  and  a  company  of  the  72nd 
Highlanders.  Here  was  an  instance 
of  the  most  terrible  task  which  could  be 
imagined — namely,  the  carrying  of  en- 
trenchments in  the  face  of  brave  de- 
fenders, well  armed  with  rifles,  and 
prepared  for  the  defence.  The  only  loss 
which  took  place  that  day  was  amongst 
the  72nd  Highlanders  and  the  5th 
Ghoorkas.  Captain  Cook,  who  led  the 
Ghoorkas,  was  mentioned  in  the  narra- 
tive, but  not  in  the  recommendations 
for  reward,  of  the  despatches.  He  was 
given  to  understand  that  Captain  Cook 
was  to  have  the  Victoria  Cross  —  he 
trusted  that  this  might  prove  true.  But 
there  was  not  a  single  reference  in  the 
despatches  referring  to  the  gallantry 
with  which  those  Ghoorkas  and  72nd 
Highlanders  behaved — not  a  single  com- 
pany officer  mentioned,  not  a  single 
non-commissioned  officer  or  private; 
but,  strange  to  say,  while  the  names  of 
many  Departmental  officers  were  given, 
there  was  not  a  name  of  a  Native  officer 
mentioned  of  any  rank  whatever,  al- 
though, the  greater  part  of  the  force' 
was  composed  of  Natives.  Had  fair- 
ness been  awarded  to  the  men  who 
had  done  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  that 
day?  Was  this  encouraging  to  men 
when  they  enlisted  to  accept  the  stripes 
and  remain  in  the  Army  ?  Per  contra, 
how  much  inducement  there  woldd  be 
if,  after  having  fought  bravely,  men 
were  mentioned  in  the  despatches  for 
gallantry.  In  what  a  proud  position 
that  man  would  be  placed  on  returning 
to  his  native  village,  covered  with 
honour,  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
his  relations  and  friends.  He  trusted, 
in  these  remarks,  he  had  said  nothing 
which  showed  a  want  of  respect  to 
General  Boberts.  It  was  not  his  fault, 
but  the  fault  of  the  system,  which  was 
most  baneful  to  the  interests  of  the 
Army.  As  a  young  officer,  he  had  been 
glad  to  accept  a  position  on  the  staff  of 
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Sir  Harry  Smith,  because  he  knew  that 
if  he  came  within  1,000  yards  of  the 
enemy,  and  thus  took  part  in  no  actual 
fighting,  he  should  be  mentioned  in  the 
despatches.  He  thought  it  was  most  of 
all  important  to  notice  that  in  this  de- 
spatch not  a  single  Native  was  men- 
tioned ;  and,  according  to  it,  not  a  single 
person  distinguished  himself  but  those 
who  were  mentioned.  He  did  not  say 
that  those  who  were  mentioned  had  not 
behaved  admirably,  and  did  not  deserve 
mention ;  but  when  a  special  distinc- 
tion was  conferred,  the  inference, 
undoubtedly,  was,  that  the  others  did 
not  distinguish  themselves  so  much. 
Another  question  to  which  he  wished  to 
allude  was  the  social  condition  of  the 
British  non-commissioned  officer  and 
private,  and,  generally  speaking,  those 
who  wore  the  uniform  of  Her  Majesty 
in  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  At  that 
moment  anyone  wearing  Her  Majesty's 
uniform — unless  he  was  an  officer — was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  pariah  in  society. 
He  might  be  a  man  of  good  education, 
and,  when  at  home,  living  in  a  superior 
class;  but  if  he  went  anywhere  with 
civilians,  relations,  or  friends,  to  a 
theatre,  or  onboard  a  steamboat,  or  rail- 
way, he  was  told  that  he  could  not  have  a 
good  seat  at  a  theatre  or  place  of  public 
entertainment,  or  berth  in  the  saloon  of 
a  steamer,  or  a  first-class  carriage,  if 
he  wore  Her  Majesty's  uniform.  No 
wonder  that  Her  Majesty's  uniform  was 
considered  by  some  as  a  badge  of  de- 
.gpradation,  and  that  these  exclusions 
gave  rise  to  a  strong  feeling  of  morti- 
fication. It  was  a  matter  which  he 
meant  to  bring  before  the  House  in  a 
more  substantial  form,  with  the  view 
of  drawing  public  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  social  and  civil  position 
of  the  private  soldier.  Viscount  Cran- 
brook,  when  in  that  House,  had,  with 
his  usual  generosity,  admitted  that  the 
way  in  which  soldiers  were  treated  in 
society  was  a  grievance  which  ought  to 
be  redressed. 

Colonel  COLTHURST  said,  he  did 
not  think  the  plan  decided  upon  by  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would 
supply  the  want  of  non-commissioned 
officers  to  the  regiments.  What  was 
wanted  was  non-commissioned  officers ; 
and  as  long  as  the  men  of  the  regi- 
ments were  mere  boys,  the  more  neces- 
sity there  was  for  them.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  he  had  the  honour  of  com- 
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manding  a  regiment,  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  good,  experienced  non- 
commissioned officers.  The  non-com- 
missioned officer  of  the  future  would 
differ  in  no  material  sense  from  the 
soldier  he  had  to  command,  except  by  a 
little  superior  education.  If  they  wanted, 
however,  good  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, they  must  give  them  induce- 
ments to  re-engage.  The  inducement 
of  pensions,  he  thought,  was  the  only 
one  which  would  find  them  good  non- 
commissioned officers.  There  was  another 
point  with  respect  to  the  brigade  depots, 
which  had  been  alluded  to  by  the  non. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Leitrim  (Major 
O'Beime).  He  (Colonel  Colthurst) 
thought  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had 
somewhat  under-estimated  the  amount 
of  work  brigade  officers  had  to  do,  and 
the  number  of  officers  there  was  avail- 
able. He  thought  two  or  ihree,  at  the 
most,  were  generally  with  the  four  com- 
posing the  brigade  depot.  As  regards 
the  colonel  in  command,  however,  he 
thought  there  was  a  great  waste  of 
power  in  throwing  upon  him  a  great 
many  minor  duties,  which  distracted  his 
attention  from  more  important  subjects, 
and  which  might  be  done  by  a  subordi- 
nate officer.  It  was  a  great  pity  that  the 
colonel  was  at  all  expected  to  interfere 
in  the  interior  economy  of  the  80  or  90 
men  of  a  brigade  depot,  when  the 
duties  could  be  attended  to  by  the  major. 
Very  recent  instructions  from  the  Horse 
Guards,  however,  obliged  the  colonel  to 
take  personal  charge  of  the  brigade 
depot. 

Mh.  EITCHIE  said,  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
large  number  of  absentees  in  MilitiA  re- 
'giments.  It  was  found,  in  many  regi- 
ments, that  the  large  proportion  of  those 
who  enlisted  never  turned  up  for  train- 
ing at  all ;  and,  in  his  own  regiment, 
he  might  mention  that  the  proportion 
which  did  not  come  up  for  training  was 
ridiculously  large;  for  while  last  year 
tliey  enlisted  633  recruits,  at  the  train- 
ing time  only  203  came  up — or  not  ono- 
third  gf  the  number  enlisted.  It  was  a 
wrong  principle  to  give  men  bounties  on 
enlistment.  He  know  the  answer  would 
be,  that  if  the  money  were  not  given 
the  men  would  not  enlist.  No  doubt 
this  was  true  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
but  he  questioned  very  much  indeed 
whether  it  would  not  prove,  in  the  end, 
more  advantageous  to  give  the  bounty 
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noTT  given  on  enlistment  at  the  first  or 
second  training  rather  than  at  the  time 
of  enlistment.  There  would  be  fewer 
recruits  in  the  first  instance;  but  he 
thought,  in  the  end,  there  would  be  as 
large  a  number  of  men  at  the  training. 
There  were  many  commanding  officers 
of  Militia  regiments  who  were  formerly 
onwilling  to  support  this  method  who 
had  now  changed  their  minds ;  and  he, 
for  one,  must  say  that  he  thought  the 
experiment  should  be  tried.  Of  course, 
experience  only  would  show  whether  a 
great  saving  in  expenditure  might  not 
be  made  wimout  materially  affecting  the 
nomber  of  men  present  at  the  training. 
Another  matter  to  which  he  wished  to 
call  attention  was  the  very  small  pro- 
portion which  the  total  number  of  men 
present  at  the  annual  training  bore  to 
the  establishment.  He  considered  that 
it  would  be  very  much  more  satisfactory, 
if  the  numbers  on  the  establishment 
could  not  be  maintained,  that  the  estab- 
lishment should  be  reduced.  In  1878  the 
eetablishment  was  137,556;  only  86,458 
came  up  for  training — that  was  nearly 
30  per  cent  short  of  the  establishment. 
No  doubt,  the  numbers  present  at  that 
time  were  reduced  by  the  fact  of  the 
Beserre  being  out  simultaneously.  In 
the  previous  year,  however,  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  about  25  per  cent,  the 
numbers  being  99,850,  showing  a  de- 
ficiencrp^  of  about  37,000.  He  should 
hke  to  ask  whether  the  permanent  staff 
was  calculated  on  the  total  number  of 
the  establishment,  because,  in  that  case, 
it  was  much  too  large,  as  he  had  shown 
that  the  dii^crepancy  in  the  numbers 
that  came  up  for  training  varied  from  25 
to  30  per  cent.  The  right  hon.  and  c^allant 
Gentleman  had  informed  them  that  the 
Militia  were  to  be  called  out  this  year  for 
20  days'  training  only.  This  he  considered 
highly  unsatisfactory.  It  was  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish.  If  the  Militia 
was  to  be  maintained  in  an  efficient 
fitate,  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  most 
unwise  to  think  of  reducing  the  number 
of  days  by  such  a  large  percentage.  The 
reason  which  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  gave  for  calling  them  out 
for  20  days  only  was  because  the  He- 
serves  were  out  last  year,  and  becauso 
the  recruits  now  obtained  so  much  more 
drill  than  previously.  This  argument, 
if  it  was  good  for  this  year,  was  equally 
good  for  any  year,  so  that  the  only  really 
new  feature  in  the  matter  was  the  fact  of 


the  Heserves  having  been  out  last  year, 
and  he  did  not  consider  this  was  any 
reason  for  cutting  short  the  drill  of  the 
whole  Force  by  seven  days  or  one-fourth. 
What  was  the  actual  result  of  20  days' 
training?     They  all  knew  that  there 
were  certain  days  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  a  training  in  which  it  was  impos- 
sible that  any  work  could  be  done ;  there 
was  certain   routine  work  to  be   gone 
through  which  precluded  the  possibility 
of  proceeding  with  the  ordinary  train- 
ing.    He  had  made  a  calculation,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  out  of  this  20 
days,   only   13   would  remain   actually 
available  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Militia  were  called  out ;  and  such  a  num- 
ber of  days,  he  contended,  was  totally 
inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the 
Service.     He  confessed    that    state  of 
things  was,  to  his  mind,  most  unsatis- 
factory— that,  in  order  to  effect  a  saving 
in  the  Militia  Estimates — for  that  seemed 
to  him  the  real  reason — that  body  was 
to  be  deprived  of  a  considerable  part 
of  their  annual  training ;   it  must,  he 
held,  lead  to  a  decrease  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  Force.  With  regard  to  the  brigade 
depots,  he  agreed,  in  the  main,  with  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman   opposite. 
In  the  brigade  depot  with  which  his  re- 
giment was  connected  there  were  only  68 
recruits  obtained  during  last  year.     The 
establishment  of  the  brigade  depot  was — 
1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  major,  4  captains, 
and  100  privates;  both  battalions  of  the 
regiments  were  in  India.   He  considered 
that  a  saving  might  be  effected  in  the 
number  of   these   depots,    and,   conse- 
quently, in  their  expenditure.    At  Guild- 
ford the  depot  was  two  miles  from  the 
town,   and  this  materially  affected   the 
recruiting    for    the    Militia.      Recruits 
would  enlist  at  the  old  barracks  in  the 
town  ;   but  they  would  not,  as  a  rule, 
walk  two  miles  to  the  depot  and  then 
enlist  in  the  Militia.     On  that  accouut 
he  considered  that  the  brigade  depot 
system  at  Guildford  did  not  work  alto- 
gether satisfactorily.      With   reference 
to  the  question  of  the  Volunteers,  he  was 
glad   that  the    right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had   said   that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  recommend,  at  least  for  tho 
present,  the  carrying  out  of  the  change 
of  clothing  which  was  suggested  by  tho 
Committee  which  sat  on  that  Force. 

Colonel  STANLEY  remarked  that 
he  had  said  in  his  speech  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
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mendations  tn  toto,  but  that  he  thought 
they  should  be  carried  out  only  very 
carefully  and  tentatively. 

Mr.  EITCHIE  said,  he  understood 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
would  not  recommend  the  change  of 
clothing  at  present  at  any  rate ;  and  he 
was  glad  that  that  was  so,  as  other- 
wise a  hardship  would  be  imposed  on 
some  regiments.  In  April,  1874,  it  was 
arranged  that  if  any  change  of  uniform 
were  to  be  made,  the  colour  to  be  as- 
sumed was  that  of  the  brigade  depot  to 
which  the  regiment  belonged.  He  under- 
stood that  the  future  colour  was  to  be 
scarlet.  One  regiment  which  he  knew, 
one  of  the  best  in  London,  would,  if  this 
recommendation  was  carried  out,  suffer 
a  great  pecuniary  loss  and  hardship. 
He  believed  that  it  would  result  in  its 
disbandment.  This  regiment  was  at- 
tached to  the  53rd  and  54th  brigade 
depots  at  Winchester,  whose  regular 
regiments  were  the  battalions  of  the 
Rifle  Brigade.  By  carrying  out,  there- 
fore, the  suggestions  of  this  Committee, 
this  regiment,  which  had  adopted  the 
recommendation  of  April,  1874,  would 
be  saddled  with  the  double  expense, 
and  that  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  but 
from  having  complied  with  the  Regula- 
tions promulgated.  That  had  been  done, 
he  knew,  at  an  outlay  of  some  £400 
or  £500 ;  and  if  a  new  Order  were 
issued  again  to  change  the  colour  of 
their  uniform,  that  regiment,  which  had 
^y  great  care  extricated  itself  from 
pecuniary  difficulties,  would  be  again 
plunged  in  debt.  For  these  reasons,  he 
trusted  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  would,  when  he  adopted  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Committee,  show  some 
consideration  to  those  regiments  which, 
by  following  out  the  requirements  of  the 
Regulation  of  1874,  had  adopted  a  colour 
other  than  that  now  recommended. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 
said,  that  there  were  very  few  points 
in  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  to  which  he  could  take 
exception,  although  on  some  small  mat- 
ters ho  wished  to  ask  questions.  He 
would,  however,  first  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  a  matter 
which  affected  rather  the  conduct  of 
the  Cabinet  and  Government  than 
the  War  Department.  He  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  Estimates  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Army  was  to  be  reduced 
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by  4,000  men ;  but  that,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, these  men  were  put  again  on  the 
Establishment  on  the  ground  of  rein- 
forcements being  sent  to  Natal.  He 
admitted  that  it  was  a  case  which 
might  often  occur — that  a  Government 
thought  that  it  saw  its  way  to  a  reduction  of 
the  Forces,  and  found  at  the  last  moment 
their  hopes  frustrated  by  an  unforeseen 
occurrence  ;  but  could  it  be  said  that  the 
present  occurrence  was  unforeseen  ?  The 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Stam- 
ford (Sir  John  Hay)  had  stated  the  other 
night  that  the  Zulu  War  had  come  upon 
the  Government  as  a  surprise.  But  he 
asked  hon.  Gentlemen  did  the  facts  ap- 
pear to  bear  out  that  statement  ?  Was 
not  the  policy  of  the  Government  rather 
one  which  tended  to  war,  and  which  had 
so  tended  for  months  past?  He  was 
convinced  that  it  was  so.  He  would  not 
enter  into  the  question  whether  the 
actual  movement  towards  war  originated 
at  home  or  in  the  Colony  ;  but  the  fact 
of  the  Government  receiving  the  de- 
spatches, which  were  before  the  House, 
from  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  showed  distinctly 
that  they  must  have  been  aware  that 
their  policy  was  one  which  tended  to 
war.  He  would  refer,  quite  briefly,  to 
certain  expressions  in  the  despatches  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  Government 
could  not  have  looked  upon  the  declara- 
tion of  war  as  a  surprise.  In  October — 
on  the  1 7th  of  that  month — the  Govern- 
ment, having  received  an  application 
from  the  Cape  for  reinforcements,  de- 
clined to  comply  with  that  request,  and 
in  their  despatch  expressed  a 

"  Confident  hope  that,  by  the  exercise  of  pru- 
dence, it  will  be  possible  to  avert  the  very  serious 
evil  of  a  war  with  Cetewayo." 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  repeated  his  application, 
and  in  November  the  reinforcements 
were  sent.  The  Colonial  Secretary,  in 
announcing  their  despatch  on  November 
21,  says,  he  regrets  to  learn  that — 

"The  prospect  of  peace  is  so  very  pre- 
carious ;  " 

And  he  went  on  to  say — 

**  Though  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  menacing  in 
a  high  degroo,  I  can  by  no  means  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  war  with  the  Zulus  should  be 
unavoidable." 

Now,  was  it  possible  that  anyone  read- 
ing those  despatches  could  say  that  the 
Government  were  unaware  of  the  pro- 
bability of  war  ?  And  every  subsequent 
event  could  only  have  conflrmed  the  opi- 
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nion  that  war  was  inevitable.  And  what 
■was  the  nature  of  the  Force  in  the 
Colony  ?  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  asking  for 
additional  troops  in  September,  said — 

**  The  whole  Force  at  General  Thesiger's  dis- 
posal in  Natal  would,  with  the  reinforcements 
1  suggest,  still  he  much  less  than  Sir  Ghamet 
"Wobeley  considered  necessary  to  guard  against 
a  Zulu  outhreak  in  Natal  hefore  our  responsibi- 
lities were  extended  to  the  Tnnsvaal.*' 

And  the  Government  themselves,  when 
complying  with  his  request,  said,  in  the 
despatch  already  quoted  from,  that  the 
troops  then  sent  were 

**  Not  for  invasion  or  conquest,  but  to  afford 
such  protection  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  Colonists." 

So  that  as  long  ago  as  last  autumn  the 
Government  knew  that  the  policy  of  the 
Colonial    authorities  was  tending  cer- 
tainly to  war,  and  that  the  troops  were 
only  sufficient  for  defensive   purposes; 
and  yet  in  this  crisis  they  resolve  to  re- 
duce the  Army  by  4,000  men.     Now, 
it  was  evident  that  if  there  was  a  war  at 
all,  it  must  be  an  offensive  war,  in  order 
to  break  the  power  of  Oetewayo;  and 
accordingly,  he  asked,  was  this  the  time 
to  reduce  the  establishment  of  our  Army  ? 
There  were  some  who  might  say  that 
the  Army  was  strong  enough  for  the 
purpose  even  without  those  4,000  men. 
Whoever  might  use  this  argument  it 
could  not  be  the  Government,  who  put 
them  on  again  in  hot  haste  the  moment 
our  military  operations  received  a  chock. 
In  any  case,  it  was  clear  that  more  men 
would  have  been  required  for  the  cam- 
paign, and  this  disaster  at  Isandula — 
deplorable   as  it    was — was,    after  all, 
partial  in  its  character ;  it  was  such  an 
incident  as  might  be  expected  in  a  cam- 
paign of  this  kind ;  it  was  not  a  great 
military  catastrophe  calculated  to  strain 
the  power  of  the  Empire.     Yet  he  found 
the  Government  totally  unprepared ;  it 
found  them  proposing  to   reduce    the 
Establishment  of  the  Army  by   4,000 
men,  whom,  by  their  subsequent  con- 
duct, they  acknowledged  they  could  not 
spare ;  and  they  were  ^so  driven  to  the 
adoption  of  hurry-scurry  expedients  in 
order  to  send  out  the  battalions  that 
were    required.      He    considered    that 
the    conduct   of   the    Government,    in 
thus    playing    fast- and- loose   with    the 
EBtablishment  of  the  Army,  proposing  a 
reduction  of  it  at  a  time  when  they  had 
one  war  on  hand  and  were  drifting  into 


another,  reducing  the  number  of  avail- 
able   men,    and  then,   the   moment    a 
check  occurred,  immediately  reinstating 
them,  was  a  matter  that  required  both 
explanation  and  justification.  No  doubt, 
the  idea  of  a  reduction  was  suggested 
by  a  desire  to  appear  economical.     He 
would  attribute  to  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  a  sincere  desire  to  merit  such  a 
character;  but  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
altogether  beyond  possibility  that  they 
could  do  so  while  this  policy  of  annex- 
ation and  aggression  went  on.     With 
regard  to  filling  up  battalions  for  foreign 
service,  he  thought  that  the  Government 
had  also  shown  a  want  of  care  and  fore- 
sight.    The  difficulty  in  filling  up  the 
six  battalions  which  nad  been  sent  was 
due  to  two  causes — First,  to  the  fact  that 
regiments  first  on  the  roster  for  foreign 
service  were  not  maintained  at  full  foreign 
service  strength;  and,  secondly,  that  many 
of  the  men  in  their  ranks  were  practically 
unfit  for  active  service.  The  consequence 
was  that  they  had  to  be  filled  up  from 
other  battalions,  and  thus  those  other 
battalions  were  in  turn  reduced  by  being 
deprived  of   some  of  their  best    men. 
Now,   this  was   much   to   be   deplored, 
and  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided. 
With   regard   to   this   system   of  small 
linked  battalions  with  short  service,  he 
wished  to  say  that,  although  Lord  Card- 
well  introduced  it,  he  trusted   it  would 
not  be  imagined  that  the  late  Govern- 
ment would  view  with  jealousy  any  at- 
tempt to  alter  its  details.     It  was  not 
cast-iron  in  all  its  parts,  and  he  would 
gladly  support  any  change  necessary  to 
ease  its  working.    The  difficulty  of  filling 
up  regiments  to  war  strength  had  al  waj^s 
existed  —  it  was    especially  observable 
during  the  Crimean  War;  and  he  did 
not  think  that  the  system  of  short  ser- 
vice  had   increased    that    difficulty   so 
much   as  it  was  sometimes  thought  to 
do.     Thoy  had  tried  that  8y«teni,  and 
he  believed  that  the  decision  was  entirely 
in  its  favour.     It  was  evidently  success- 
ful for  the  purpose  of  great  wars.     He 
thought  everyone  was    ready  to  admit 
that ;  but  whether  it  was  so  applicable  in 
small  wars  which  occurred  suddenly  and 
without  much  warning  might  be  doubted. 
Since  they  had  adopted  that  system  they 
had  been  threatened  with  a  great  Euro- 
pean war,  had  experienced  a  war  in  the 
Transkei   District,    another  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  were  now  carrying  on  one  in 
Zululand.     No  system  could  be  expected 
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to  meet  without  difficulty  such  a  strain 
as  that.  There  was  one  mode,  however, 
of  meeting  the  difficulty,  which  was 
felt  in  these  Colonial  wars,  and  that  was 
that  men  from  the  Eeserve  should  be  al- 
lowed to  volunteer  for  service  in  the  Line. 
Being  a  legal  point,  he  would  not  express 
a  confident  opinion  upon  it;  but  he 
would  just  observe  that  he  thought  it 
unwise  to  refuse  to  allow  them  to  serve 
in  that  way,  if  they  were  willing  to  do 
so.  They  might  have  been  engaged  for 
a  longer  period  than  six  months,  con- 
tingently upon  the  passing  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament — which  would  have  been  of 
the  nature  of  a  Bill  of  Indemnity — j  ustify- 
ing  their  being  so  employed.  He  had  no 
doubt,  however,  that  what  had  been 
decided  upon  by  his  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  (Colonel  Stanley)  was 
right ;  and,  at  any  rate,  he  considered 
it  highly  satisfactory  to  know  that  as 
regarded  a  future  emergency  those  men 
would  be  available  for  service.  But 
admitting  that,  in  a  case  of  sudden 
emergency,  there  was  a  difficulty  with 
short- service  and  linked  battalions,  that 
difficulty  dwindled  when  they  could  look 
ahead  and  prepare.  It  was  a  question 
of  administration  and  of  arranging 
the  roster.  He  thought  that  the  seven 
years'  experience  of  the  working  of 
that  system  of  linked  battalions  and 
short  service  was  matter  for  much 
congratulation.  Both  Viscount  Cran- 
brook  and  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  been  most  loyal  to  that 
system,  and  he  hoped  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Qentlemen  would  con- 
tinue to  be  so.  The  principle  on  which 
it  was  worked  was  a  very  simple  one 
— of  allowing  battalions*  when  they  first 
returned  home  to  dwindle  to  a  low 
strength,  and  then  as  they  approached 
the  period  at  which  they  should  go  out 
again  their  strength  was  brought  up, 
so  that,  at  the  time  of  embarkation,  they 
stood  at  their  full  strength.  But  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  strong  and  weak 
battalions  was  entirely  a  question  for 
the  authorities  to  determine  who  alone 
knew  the  probable  requirements  of  the 
year.  The  noble  Lord  the  late  Secreteury 
of  State  for  War  increased'the  number  of 
battalions  at  full  strength,  and  the  mea- 
sure had  been  considered  a  wise  one, 
and  had  been  cheerfully  supported  by 
those  who  sat  on  his  (Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman's)  side  of  the  House.  His 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  pre- 
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sent  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
now,  on  the  other  hand,  gone  in  the 
opposite  direction,  for,  by  the  original 
Estimates,  in  which  it  was  intended 
that  4,000  shotdd  be  taken  off;  and  it 
would  be  found  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  battalions  just  come  from 
abroad  was  480  rank  and  file,  a  point 
lower  than  that  at  which  the  late  Go- 
vernment ventured  to  leave  them — as,  if 
he  remembered  rightly,  it  stood,  on  their 
quitting  Office,  at  520  men.  Of  this 
he  quite  approved.  If  the  idea  was 
once  abandoned  that  those  battalions 
were  intended  for  show,  and  that  of  their 
being  merely  drilling  machines  accepted, 
then  it  appeared  to  him  a  wise  thing  to 
reduce  them,  and  the  lower  they  were 
reduced  consistently  with  their  efficiency 
for  drill  purposes  the  better.  Now,  all 
this  question  was  entirely  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Government ;  and  it  was 
absurd  to  blame  the  system  of  short 
service  and  linked  battalions,  if  the 
first  battalions  were  too  low  in  strength, 
or  if  there  were  too  few  of  them  for  the 
requirements  of  the  Government.  Now, 
he  submitted,  with  great  deference,  that 
it  would  have  been  a  reasonable  course 
for  the  Government,  in  October  or  No- 
vember last,  when  they  were  in  the  state 
of  mind  which  he  had  described — when 
the  best  they  could  say  was  that 
they  thought  that  war  at  the  Cape  was 
not  unavoidable,  and  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  was  precarious — to  have 
quietly  and  carefully  worked  up,  say, 
half-a-dozen  battalions,  so  as  to  be  ready 
if  called  upon.  By  this  means  the  men 
would  have  had  time  to  shake  into  their 
places,  and  need  not  have  been  sent  on 
board  ship  without  any  acquaintance 
with  their  comrades  or  officers.  That, 
he  thought,  would  have  been  a  reason- 
able plan;  but  the  Government  ap- 
peared to  have  been  perfectly  unpre- 
pared in  that  respect ;  while  the  disaster 
of  Isandula  came  upon  them  as  an  un- 
expected blow.  They  apparently  did 
not  expect  that  any  fresh  regiments 
would  be  required ;  but  that  was  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  them,  as  disclosed  by  the  de- 
spatches already  quoted.  There  was, 
indeed,  another  alternative  which  might 
have  palliated,  in  some  respects,  the 
evil  complained  of;  and  that  was  that 
more  battalions  might  have  been  sent 
at  a  smaller  strength.  It  appeared 
to    him     that     in     the    case    of    em- 
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l)arking  in   an  European   war,    wbere 
masses  of  men   were  to  be  brigaded, 
there  would,  perhaps,  be  some  advan- 
tage   in    large    battalions ;    but    this 
"would  not  be  the  case  in  bush  warfare, 
"which  was  often  conducted  in  companies, 
and  even  half-companies.     And  while 
there    might    be    no    disadvantage   in 
Laving  small  regiments,   there  was  a 
great  advantage  for  such  a  war  in   a 
large  proportion  of  officers ;  and  if  more 
regiments  were  sent  full  of  picked  and 
mature  men,  he  could  not  but  see  that 
the  Force  would  have  been  more  efficient 
than  it  was.     It  might  be  said  that  it 
would  increase  the  expense  by  sending 
out   more  head-quarters ;    but  he  ven- 
tured to  say  that  the  poorest  economy  in 
time  of  war  was,  on  account  of  the  cost, 
to  fail  to  make  use  of  the  best  means  for 
bringing  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  He 
regarded  the  whole  question  as  one  af- 
fecting the  Government  rather  than  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  and  consi- 
dered that  they  had  not  acted  with  suffi- 
cient foresight,  and  in  accordance  to  the 
knowledge  which  they  possessed.    Turn- 
ing to  the  Estimates,  he  had  a  few  things 
to  say.     He  joined  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman   opposite  in  regretting  the 
short  training  proposed  for  the  Militia  ; 
but  thought  that,  as  the  Militia  Reserve 
men  were  out  a  long  time  last  year, 
it    was     not    unreasonable    that     they 
should  be  let  off  this  year  with  a  shorter 
period  of  training.     With  regard  to  the 
Volunteers,  he  was  glad  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  had  not  committed 
himself  entirely'  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee.    He  was  not  quite  sure  that 
the  construction  of  the  Committee  gave 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  body  of  Volun- 
teers ;  for  it  was  generally  observed  that 
no  acting  Volunteer  officer  was  upon  it, 
who  knew  the  real  wants  of  the  Force, 
with  the  exception  of  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  fColonel  Loyd  Lindsay)  and 
a  noble  Lora  in  **  another  place"  (Vis- 
count Bury),  whose  interest  m  the  matter 
was  looked  upon  as  hybrid — ^half  repre- 
senting the  W  ar  Office,  and  half  represent- 
in  g  the  Volunteers.  Again,  there  was  the 
Volunteer  Artillery,  a  very  useful  body 
of  men,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  artizan 
class,  who  were  not  so  well  off  as  the 
other  portions  of  the  Force,  but  whose 
expenses  were  much  ^eater,  and  who, 
consequently,  deserved  a  great  deal  of 
consideration,  but  who  were  not  repre- 
sented on  the  Oommittee.     But  the  evi- 


dence upon  which  the  Report  wag 
founded  had  not  yot  been  laid  before 
Parliament ;  and  it  might  be  found  that 
they  were  well  represented  by  witnesses, 
although  not  upon  the  Committee. 
Another  point  was  as  to  the  Store 
Votes.  He  was  very  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman could  inform  the  Committee  what 
use  had  been  made  of  the  money  voted 
last  year  outside  the  general  Estimates? 
The  sum  voted  last  year,  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary Estimates,  was  nearly  £900,000. 
He  would  like  to  know  on  what  sort  of 
stores  that  money  was  spent,  and  whe- 
ther the  outlay  gave  any  prospect  of  a 
reduction  at  a  future  time  ?  The  last 
observation  he  would  make  was  with 
regard  to  a  small  but  somewhat  import- 
ant matter  in  its  way.  The  Recruiting 
Report  of  the  year  was  a  very  satisfac- 
tory one,  and  he  was  sorry  to  see  that 
the  Inspector  General  proposed  that 
there  should  be  no  more  Reports.  He 
hoped  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
would  not  agree  to  that  proposal,  for 
these  Reports  were  full  of  information, 
and  were  deeply  interesting  to  the  House 
and  to  tlie  public. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT  said, 
he  had  listened  with  surprise  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Stirling  Burghs  (Mr. 
Canipbell-Bannerman).  He  had  noticed 
that  he  looked  to  his  right  hand,  and  to 
his  left,  and  saw  that  strong  men  were 
gathering  round  him,  and  that  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War  had  felt  it 
necessary  to  call  up  his  Reserves,  and 
was  now  prepared  to  fight  the  hon.  and 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  arrayed  on  the 
other  side.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
how  small  was  the  attack  made  by  the 
hon.  Member.  Did  he  suppose  that  the 
Gbvemment  would  determine  to  reduce 
the  numbers  of  the  Army  when  there 
was  any  necessity  for  keeping  them  up  ? 
And  what  would  he,  and  those  who  acted 
with  him,  have  said  if  the  Government 
had  made  great  preparations  for  this 
Zulu  War,  when  all  the  despatches,  so 
far  as  he  could  gather,  had  shown  that 
the  Government  were  determined  that 
no  rupture  should  take  place  if  they 
could  prevent  it,  at  any  rate,  for  the 
present?  But  when  it  was  found  that 
a  rupture  had  taken  place,  he  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Member,  who  had 
filled  a  responsible  office,  whether  he 
would  have  neglected  to  keep  up  the 
Army  in  a  8tate  of  full  efficiency  ?    He 
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recollected  perfectly  well,  when  there 
was  a  great  deal  more  necessity  than 
existed  at  that  moment,  the  noble  Lord, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  came 
down  to  the  House  in  hot  haste,  and  on 
a  hot  day  in  July,  asking  for  20,000 
men  and  £2,000,000  on  account  of  a 
great  war  that  was  then  raging.  When 
he  heard  hon.  Members  on  the  front 
Opposition  Bench  saying  that  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  be  prepared  on  every 
point,  he  would  call  their  very  special 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  they  them- 
selves were  prepared  when  great  wars, 
and  particularly  the  Crimean  War,  came 
upon  them.  No  doubt  the  short-service 
system  was  on  its  trial,  and  no  doubt  it 
had  not  come  up  to  all  they  could  have 
wished.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon. 
and  gallantMember  for  Benfrew  (Colonel 
Mure)  first  say  that  it  was  exactly  what 
was  wanted  in  the  country,  and  then 
proceed  to  demolish  his  own  argument, 
word  by  word,  by  saying  that  no  regi- 
ment which  they  had  sent  out  had  men 
fit  to  enter  into  action.  He  said,  indeed, 
that  they  had  acted  gallantly  and  nobly, 
but  that  they  had  not  the  required 
physique. 

Colonel  MIJEE  said,  that  he  had 
said  they  were  not  acquainted  with  their 
weapons. 

Sir  WALTEE  B.  BARTTELOT 
thought  he  had  heard  something  about 
the  regiments  in  the  Bholan  Pass ;  that 
the  men  were  not  of  that  physique  which 
would  enable  them  to  bear  the  strain  of 
a  campaign. 

Colonel  MURE:  As  to  the  88th 
Regiment,  he  had  spoken  of  them  as 
boys,  and  quoted  an  official  despatch. 
He  said  they  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  their  weapons.  With  regard 
to  the  70th  and  2nd  Battalion  8th  Regi- 
ments, he  had  simply  alluded  to  a  news- 
paper report,  and  asked  a  question. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT  said, 
he  had  no  wish  to  misquote  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend,  who  had,  he  thought, 
confirmed  everything  he  had  said — that 
the  men  were  not  acquainted  with  their 
weapons,  and  were  too  young  to  be  sent 
on  service.  He  was  glad  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  had  spoken  so  strongly 
about  it.  It  was  known  all  over  Eng- 
land, and  elsewhere,  that  these  men 
were  young,  and  that  they  fought  gal- 
lantly; but  young  they  were,  and  older 
men  could  not  be  got.  But  the  great 
question  was,  how  were  they  to  go  on 
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for  the  future  ?    Were  they  to  continue 
sending  out  men  in  the  condition    of 
those  senk  to  South  Africa ;  or  were  they 
to  have  older  and  stronger  men  ?     That 
could  only   be  done    in  three  ways — 
first,  by  calling  out  the   Reserves ;  and 
so   filling  up   the  regiments  with   the 
Reserves.       He    understood    that    the 
Reserves    were    to    be    available    in 
cases    of  emergency,  and   was  not  the 
present  a  case  of  emergency  ?    It  might 
be  said  that  the  men   would  be  dis- 
heartened by  being  called  out  for  a  war 
of  the  kind  now  being  waged.     But  the 
question  ought  to  be  settled  whether  or 
not  they  were  to  be  made  available.  Any- 
one would  see  that  his  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  had  put  the  fact  as  plainly 
as  any  man  could  put  it — that  the  depot 
system  had  failed.     He  said  it  was  not 
what  he  could  wish,  for  they  had  had  to  call 
on  regiments  to  furnish  volunteers,  which, 
he  admitted,  was  a  bad  system.     The 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
told  them  that  the  91st  Regiment  had 
obtained   volunteers  from    11    different 
regiments.     £x  uno   disce  omnes;   they 
were  all  alike,  and    had    to    take  the 
only  fit  and  efficient  men  from  the  other 
regiments.     Was  it  to  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment  that  they  could  only  keep  up 
some    of    their    regiments    by   getting 
volunteers  from  others  ?     But  there  was 
another  way  of  getting  older  and  stronger 
men  ;  and  he  would  like  to  ask  the  right 
lion,    and   gallant  Gentleman   in   what 
state  was  the  First  Army  Corps  at  the 
present  moment  ?     Ho  fancied  they  were 
to  have  an  Army  Corps  fit  to  go  on  fo- 
reign service.     The  18  regiments  first  for 
foreign  service  ought  to  have  their  full 
complement  of  1,000  men,  from  which, 
perhaps,  200  might  be  deducted  as  unfit 
to  go  abroad ;  but  there  would  still  re- 
main  800  men  fit  for  foreign  service. 
One  regiment  had  been  sent   out    and 
had  received  the  full  praise  and  com- 
mendation   of    his    hon.     and    gsdlant 
Friend  opposite  (Colonel  Mure).     That 
was    the    60th  Rifles,    which  had    not 
borrowed  a  man   except  from  its  own 
brigade  depot ;  but  that  was  the  corps 
depot,    and    it    was    a    question   whe- 
ther, instead  of  two,  they  ought  not  to 
have    four    battalions     at     the    depot 
centres.     He  had  one  word  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  despatches  and  the  officers 
and   non-commissioned   officers  serving 
abroad.     What  could  be  more  gallant 
than  the  conduct  of  those  poor  fellows. 
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Melyille  and  Coghill,  whose  bodies  were 
found  wrapped  in  the  flags  of  their  regi- 
ments.    No  matter  who  was  to  blame — 
he  was  not  going  into  that  at  present — 
what  could   be  more   gallant  than  the 
action  of  thoseyoung  men,  whether  they 
had  fought  in  Zululand  or  Afghanistan  ? 
He  maintained  that,  although  they  had 
young  soldiers,  they  were  possessed  of  men 
most  anxious  to  do  their  duty.  He  would 
now  refer  to  another  matter  upon  which 
he  thought  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  might  afford  some  explanation — 
namely,  the  rather  curious  transaction 
which  had  occurred  in  one  of  the  Cavalry 
regiments  that  had  gone  out.  He  would 
at  once  say  that  he  had  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  gallantry  and  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Colonel  Drury  Lowe,  and  for  the 
way  in    which   he   had  discharged  his 
duties,  as  well  as  for  the  way  in  which 
he  was  received,    and    the  honour   in 
which  he  was  held,  by  every  man  in  the 
regiment ;  but  the  precedent,  if  followed, 
was  one  that  might  do  great  mischief  in 
the  Service.     Colonel  Lowe,  of  his  own 
free  will,  had  retired  upon  half-pay,  re- 
ceiving the    money  which  he  had  ex- 
pended on  his  commission,  and  had  been 
again  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
regiment  over  the  head  of  an  officer — a 
major  in  the  regiment — who  had  taken 
a  nrst-class  at  the  Staff   College,  but 
who,  for  reasons  best  known  at  the  War 
Office,  was  not  thought  competent  to  go 
out  in  command  of  the  1 7th  Lancers.  Ho 
hoped  it  would  be   seen  that  this  was  a 
precedent  which  ought  not    to    be   re- 
peated,   and    that   the   case    was    one 
which  deserved  that  consideration  that 
he  felt  sure  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  would  give  to  the  subject.     He 
was  not  one  of  those,  for  superseding  a 
man  after  five  years'  service  in  his  regi- 
ment.    It  was  thought  a  good  rule  by 
Viscount  Cardwell  that,  aft€»r  five  years' 
service,  a  man  should  be  obliged  to  re- 
sign his  command.     But  was  it  a  rule 
that  worked  well  ?     His  firm  belief  was 
to  the  contrary.      If  the   colonel  of  a 
regiment  was  a  good  man,  he  could  not 
be  in  command  too  long  ;  but  if  he  was 
a  bad  man,  he  could  not  remain  with 
the  regiment  too   short  a  time.     How 
was   it  with    regard    to   Staff  appoint- 
ments ?     They  had  a  right  to  compare 
the  one  with  the  other  ;  and  it  was  the 
fact  that  the  system  was  rigidly  adhered 
to  in   the  case  of  regiments,  but  was 
evaded  when  they  came  to   the  Staff. 


He  hoped  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  would  consider  that  point  also. 
He  believed  that  far  more  credit  was 
due  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
than  he  had  claimed  with  regard  to  the 
system  now  in  operation  at  Sandhurst, 
which  was  inaugurated  by  him  and 
General  Hawley.  The  tone  and  morale 
were  good,  and  things  wore  altogether 
in  a  better  position  now  than  they  had 
ever  before  been  at  Sandhurst.  Great 
credit  must  also  be  given  to  General 
Napier  and  Colonel  Middleton.  With 
regard  to  desertion.  Although  he  be- 
lieved a  great  deal  was  going  to  be 
done  when  the  House  came  to  deal 
with  the  Army  Discipline  Bill  — 
and  he  ventured  to  hope  that  a  great 
deal  would  be  done  in  the  direction  of 
putting  a  stop  to  that  offence — he  would 
yet  remind  the  Committee  that  there 
was  nothing  that  deterred  men  from  de- 
serting so  much  as  the  knowledge  that 
they  would  be  marked  with  the  letter 
**D."  He  believed  there  were  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  would  say  that  they 
would  not  object  to  a  mark,  provided 
all  —  both  officers  and  men  —  were 
marked  on  first  entering  the  Army. 
But  they  wanted  to  distinguish  the 
good  from  the  bad;  and  it  was  to 
get  at  those  who  deserted,  and  then  did 
the  same  again  in  another  regiment, 
that  their  plan  must  be  directed.  He 
knew  that  the  attention  of  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  been 
called  to  this  subject  very  lately  ;  and 
he  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  frame 
some  Bules  by  which  the  system  of  de- 
sertion might  be  curbed  and  put  a  stop 
to.  He  would  not  stop  to  make  re- 
ference to  the  Militia  or  Volunteers, 
although  they  did  require  consideration. 
He  congratulated  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  upon  his  Statement ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  discussion  which 
had  taken  place  on  the  regiments  which 
had  just  been  sent  abroad  would  result 
in  the  abolition  of  the  system  which  made 
it  necessary  to  go  from  one  regiment  to 
another  in  order  to  fill  vacancies  in  a 
regiment  ordered  for  foreign  service. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
that,  whoever  else  might  not  be  prepared 
to  meet  this  war  question,  no  one  would 
be  more  ready  than  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  opposite  (Sir  Walter  B.  Bart- 
telot).  He,  at  least,  was  always  ready 
to  enter  upon  a  campaign,  as  he  had 
shown  when  he  found  fault  with  his 
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lion.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Stirling  I 
Burghs  (Mr.  Canipbell-Baurierknan)  for 
making  eome  very  reasonable  and  natural 
remarks.     His  hon.  Friend  had  stated 
that,  after  reading  the   South   African 
despatches,  he  could  not  understand  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  could  have 
expected    peace    in    that    region.     He 
thought  that  was  an  admission  at  which 
every  impartial  man  would  arrive.     He 
did  not  wish  then  to  open  a  discussion 
with  which  they  would  thereafter  have 
to  deal  very  seriously;    but  he  would 
only   say   one  word   upon  it.     If  Her 
Majesty's  Government  nad  said  to  Sir 
Bartle   Frere — **You   must  not   enter 
upon  an  offensive  war,"   then,  it   was 
true,  they  would  have  had  a  right  to  be 
surprised  at  the  outbreak  of  such  a  war. 
But  the}-  did  not  say  anything  of  the 
kind.     They   said — **  We   do  not  wish 
for  war,   but  you  are  the  best  judge, 
and  we  leave  it  to  you."     But  how  any 
man,   after  reading  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
despatches,  could  nave  supposed  that 
there  would  be  no  war,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  thus  left  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
discretion,  he  could  not  understand.     It 
was  perfectly  clear  which  course  would 
be  taken  under  the  circumstances.  There- 
fore, his  hon.  Friend  was  entirely  justified 
in   saying  that  the  Government  ought 
not  to  have  been  surprised,  and  should 
have  completed  proper  arrangements  in 
view  of  a  probable  war  in  the  course  of 
this  year.     On  the  subject  of  the  short- 
service   system   his    hon.    and    gallant 
Friend   appeared   to   have  repented  of 
his  repentance ;  but  on  this  question  he 
knew  that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief had  come  forward  and 
said  publicly  that,  although  he  had  been 
opposed  to  the  system,  he  had  been  en- 
tirely converted  by  the  magnificent  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  the  calling  out 
of  the  Reserves.     He  thought  that  was 
a  tribute  to  the  success  of  Viscount  Card- 
well's  policy,  coming  from  a  high  place 
— namely,  the  Head  of  the  Army  ;  and 
he  also  thought  he  remembered  to  have 
heard  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
state  that,   although  he  had  been   op- 
posed to  the  system  of  foreign  service, 
what  had  taken  place  had  converted  him. 
Such,  however,  was  apparently  not  the 
case  at  the  present.     The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  had,  as  he  had  said,  re- 
pented of  his  repentance,  and  was  now 
a  greater  opponent  of  the  system  than 
ever.    He  knew  perfectly  well,  however, 
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that  in  the  quarters  which  knew  best 
there   was  no    repentance    as    to   that 
system   at  all.     It  was  not  upon  that 
question  that  he  had  risen  to  address 
the  Committee,  but  upon  the  very  much 
more  important  matter  of  the  Estimates; 
and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  Army 
Estimates  were  likely  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of   the  Government  this    year 
much  more  than  usual.     They  had  un- 
dertaken— and  were  undertaking — new 
liabilities.     They  undertook   to   defend 
new    territories     every    month  —  large 
countries   in    Europe  having  scientific 
Frontiers — to  an  extent  which  they  did 
not  know — for  they  had  not  yet  been 
told  whether  they  were  going  to  take 
the  whole  of  A^hanistan.    Not  satisfied 
with  our  own  Empire — which  extended 
in  all  directions  to  the  Antipodes — they 
had  undertaken  to  defend  another  Em- 
pire.    They  were  not  only  going  to  de- 
fend Asia  Minor,  annex  the  Transvaal, 
and,  probably,  Zululand,  but  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  would  not  have  forgotten 
that  they  had  undertaken  to  defend  the 
Frontier  of  Asia   Minor.     That  was  a 
very  grand   undertaking,    and   he   had 
examined  the  Army  Estimates  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  the  exact  provision  for 
carrying  out  the  Anglo-Turkish  Conven- 
tion for  the  defence  of  Asia  Minor.  They 
were  going  to  defend  that  vast  Frontier; 
to  protect  the  mountains  of  Armenia ;  to 
line  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates ;  to  cover  Erzeroum  ;  to  pro- 
tect India  ;  to  menace  Russia — and  for 
that  purpose  they  had  taken  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  which  in  future  was  to  be  a 
great  place  of  arms.     This  was  the  as- 
surance to  the  Turks  of  the  sincerity  of 
the    Government    with    regard    to   the 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention.     From  this 
Island  they  were  to  menace  Russia  with 
their  Forces ;  and,  therefore,  he  looked 
forward,   as  he  had    said,   with   great 
interest  to  these  Army  Estimates,  to  see 
how  this  great  place  of  arms  was  to  be 
manned,  and  what  was  the  Force  which, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  wtxs  to  be  poured 
into  Asia  Minor  to  defend  the  lives  of 
the  Indian  people,  and  to  uphold  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention,     it  was  not 
near  enough  to  be  at  Malta — they  must 
be  close  to  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 
He  looked  with  great,  even  absorbing, 
interest  to  see  what  was  not  the  tem- 
porary garrison,  but  the  permanent  gar- 
rison, wnich  Her  Majesty's  Government 
intended  to  place   at  Cyprus,  because 
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that  was  the  Force  which  was  to  frighten 
Bussia,  and  show  their  sincerity  in  re- 
gard to  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention, 
which  was  to  maintain  the  reforms  in 
Asia  Minor — ^which  had  not  begun — 
which  was  to  be  the  last  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  If  the  House  would 
allow  him,  he  would  refer  them  to  page 
12  of  the  Estimates,  and  there  they 
would  find  the  permanent  garrison  of 
Cyprus,  which  was  to  remain  until 
March,  1880.  Before  that  time  they 
did  not  know  what  might  occur.  There 
might  be  an  Armenian  War ;  and,  from 
all  he  heard  of  the  state  of  Armenia,  an 
outbreak  there  was  most  likely.  Hon. 
Members  would  find  that  the  perma- 
nent garrison  of  Cyprus,  which  was 
to  maintain  the  Anglo-Turkish  Con- 
vention— for  which  object  that  Island 
was  taken — and  which  had  occupied  it 
for  nine  months  past,  was  exactly  half  a 
battalion,  consisting  of  350  men  !  They 
wanted  the  character  of  an  economical 
Government,  and  they  had  to  keep  it. 
Re  had  always  had  the  highest  opinion 
of  the  British  soldier ;  but  his  imagina- 
tion had  never  reached  the  height  of 
believing  that  with  850  men  they  were 
going  to  line  the  vsdleys  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates ;  to  cover  the  moun- 
tains of  Asia  Minor ;  to  menace  Bussia, 
and  to  thereby  uphold  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention.  But  what  were  these  350 
men  going  to  do?  They  kept  6,000 
men  at  Malta — why  did  they  only  keep 
350  men  at  Cyprus  ?  If  they  were  in- 
tending to  make  Cyprus  a  great  military 
station,  as  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  why 
did  not  they  keep  an  army  there  to  pro- 
tect their  fleet,  as  well  as  a  fleet  to  pro- 
tect the  army  ?  He  would  be  told  that  the 
Government  would  send  a  large  body  of 
men  to  Cyprus  in  the  autumn,  as  had 
been  done  last  year ;  but  if  that  was  to 
be  so,  how  was  the  Island  to  become 
better  prepared  to  receive  the  men  than 
it  was  last  year  ?  Why  was  it  that  the 
men  suffered  unduly  last  year?  The 
Government  said  it  arose  not  from  the 
climate,  but  on  account  of  the  hurried 
preparations  and  bad  accommodation 
there.  The  fact  remained,  that  they 
were  to  send  10,000  men  to  Cyprus  next 
July;  and  what  more  did  the  Govern- 
ment ask  for  with  which  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  their  recep- 
tion ?  Why  £2,000  !  He  doubted 
whether  that  sum  w^ould  be  sufficient 
to    erect    barracks   for    the  350  men. 


especially  if  they  were  built  at  the 
top  of  a  mountain  3,500  feet  high. 
He  ventured  to  say  that  the  real  sin- 
cerity of  the  Government  in  these  mat- 
ters was  not  shown  by  making  speeches, 
but  by  being  ready  to  propose  Esti- 
mates, and  to  ask  the  House  to  grant 
them.  The  Government  dared  not  do 
this,  and  they  were  quite  wise.  The 
Qx)vemment  dared  not  do  anything  sub- 
stantial in  respect  of  Cyprus  —  that 
would  be  to  put  their  sincerity  to  too 
severe  a  test.  They  made  plans  as  to 
making  a  harbour  at  Famagosta ;  but 
when  mey  were  asked  whether  the  work 
was  proceeding,  they  replied — **0h,  no. 
It  could  be  done ;  but  we  do  not  projKJse 
to  do  it."  What  did  the  Hydrographer 
to  the  Navy  say  in  his  Eeport  ?  Why, 
that  every  single  man  in  the  Navy  at 
Cyprus  had  the  fever  last  year.  The 
Government  did  not  believe  in  Cyprus, 
any  more  than  he  did.  If  they  did, 
they  would  have  come  forward  with 
Estimates  for  adequately  entertaining 
an  army  in  this  strong  place.  But  they 
knew  the  thing  was  too  ridiculous.  A 
harbour  was  not  made  in  a  day,  nor  a 
year.  If  the  Government  had  intended 
to  make  a  harbour  there  they  would  not 
have  lost  a  valuable  year  in  setting 
about  it.  That  being  so,  what  became 
of  the  Anglo- Turkish  Convention  ?  To 
use  a  common  expression,  the  Govern- 
ment believed  Cyprus  to  be  quite  as  great 
a  humbugas  those  on  that  side  of  the 
House.  There  was  not  a  single  item  of 
gain  in  the  whole  place.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  go  to  the  Mansion  House  and 
say  it  was  a  strong  place  of  arms,  when 
the  Government  did  not  come  forward 
and  ask  for  a  single  serious  item  of  ex- 
pense in  connection  with  it.  There  was 
another  article  in  the  Estimates,  which 
referred  to  Cyprus,  which  seemed  a  little 
indefinite,  and  that  referred  to  the  Medi- 
cal Department  at  page  162.  From  that 
it  appeared  that  if  there  were  to  be  350 
men  of  the  garrison  of  Cyprus  they  were 
to  have  1 3  doctors  in  attendance  on  them. 
He  had  had  the  curiosity  to  compare 
the  ratio  of  doctors  at  Cyprus  with  tliat 
of  other  regiments ;  and  he  found  that 
whereas  at  Cyprus  half  a  battalion  had 
1 3  doctors,  at  Halifax  two  battalions  had 
six  doctors.  Therefore,  the  number  was 
as  from  6  to  10  to  1  ;  while,  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  soldiers,  13  doctors 
to  350  men  would  permit  half  of  this 
army  of  350  men  being  always  in  hos- 
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pital !     There  had  been  some  reference 
to  the  death-rate  in  Cyprus,  and  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War  had  supplied 
them  with  particulars  on  that  subject. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  the  evil  was 
not  in  the  ratio  of  deaths,  but  in   the 
number  of  illnesses.     He  found,   how- 
ever, that  the  deaths  at  Bombay  amongst 
a  given  number  of  men  was  2,298,  while 
at  Cyprus  it  was  4,208.     They  wanted 
an  effective  army  at  Cyprus  ;    but  the 
army  could  be  as  much  injured  by  ill- 
ness that  did  not  cause  death  occurring 
at  the  time  the  army  was  wanted  as  by 
death  itself;    and  it   had  always  been 
said  of  this  fever  that  it  disabled  the 
men.   That  was  the  reason,  he  supposed, 
why  it  was  proposed  to  put  them  on  the 
highest  mountain   among  the   gods  of 
Olympus,    60    miles  from   the   harbour 
which  had  not  been  built.     That  being 
so,  all  he  could  say  was  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  extremely  wise 
in   confining  the  number  of  men  sta- 
tioned there    to    the   smallest  possible 
force.      They  could    not  abstain   from 
putting  none  at  all,  because  that  would 
be  very  prejudicial  to  the  general  opinion 
formed  as  to  that  Island ;  but  the  small- 
est force  they  could  possibly  send  actu- 
ally would  be  half  a  battalion,  and  there- 
fore that  quantity  had  been  sent  to  show 
the  sincerity  of  the  Government  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention. 
The  real  proof  of  the  utility  of  things  was 
tho  question  of  money  ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment, from  the  lirst,  appeared  to  him,  to 
have  shrunk  from  paying  anything  for 
Cyprus.  What  had  they  done  there?  No- 
thing. What  were  they  doing  ?  Nothing; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  they  never  intended 
to  do  anything.     The  whole  estimated 
revenue  of  Cyprus  was  about  £180,000 
a-year,  and   of  that  they  had   to  pay 
£110,000  to   the  Turks.     The  military 
administration  cost  them  about  £50,000  ; 
and  that  left  a  bare  margin  of  £20,000 
a-year,  which  would  not  cover  the  mili- 
tary expenditure,  and  was  utterly  insuffi- 
cient to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  de- 
veloping the  Island  for  war  or  anything 
else.     It  was  said  that  the  place  was  un- 
wholesome, but  that  so  were  the  Ionian 
Islands  till  they  had  made  them  whole- 
some.     But  what  was   being   done   to 
render  Cyprus  healthy  ?  Nothing.  They 
had  not  begun  to  drain  or  to  take  steps 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  climate,  ex- 
cept plant  a  few  trees.  They  had  laid  out 
large  sums  on  the  Ionian  Islands ;  but 
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the  income  of  Cyprus  was  not  equal  to 
defray  the  cost  of  improvements  there. 
Therefore,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Government  had  practictdly 
abandoned  the  notion  of  doing  any- 
thing for  Cyprus  at  all.  They  were  not 
going  to  make  it  a  harbour  or  a  gar- 
rison ;  while  to  think  of  defending 
Armenia  from  Cyprus,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  a  complete  and  entire 
delusion.  He  must  say  that  he  did  re- 
gret the  Government  should  keep  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  there  with  that  force  of 
350  men.  There  was  no  man  more  fit 
and  proper  to  command  an  important 
stronghold  ;  but  look  at  what  they  were 
keeping  him  there  for — as  a  taxgatherer 
for  the  Turkish  Government !  Surely  a 
much  more  inferior  man  could  perform 
those  duties.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
elsewhere  the  Government  had  work 
for  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley;  and  why  in 
the  world  a  man  like  him  should  be  kept 
to  fill  a  position  somewhat  akin  to  that 
of  the  pettiest  of  the  German  Princes, 
with  no  money  to  improve  the  Island, 
or  to  make  necessary  reforms,  he  could 
not  understand  ?  Although  some  people 
were  alarmed  at  the  serious  liabilities 
undertaken  by  the  Government  under 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  he,  for 
one,  never  believed  that  they  meant 
anything  by  it  at  all.  He  never  be- 
lieved they  would  reform  Asia  Minor ; 
he  never  believed  they  would  defend 
Asia  Minor ;  and  in  the  words  of  Gay's 
epitaph,  he  believed  the  whole  thing 
was 

*'  A  jest,  and  all  things  show  it ; 

I  thought  so  onco,  and  now  I  know  it  I  '* 

Sir  JOHN  KENNA WAY  thought 
he  should  reduce  the  discussion  to  a 
practical  turn  by  not  following  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  The  Volunteers 
had  looked  forward  with  great  interest 
to  the  remarks  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  (Colonel  Stanley), 
who,  in  opening,  had  made  an  appeal 
to  them  not  to  discuss  the  recommenda- 
tions at  the  present  moment.  Consider- 
ing the  heavy  strain  upon  the  War 
Office  during  the  past  month,  he  was 
sure  that  suggestion  would  be  adopted. 
The  remarks  of  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  showed  that  he  fully 
appreciated  the  sacrifices  made  by  the 
Volunteers,  and  recognized  the  delicate 
manner  in  which  this  subject  would  have 
to   be  dealt  with.     He  was  sure    the 
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Volunteer  Force  throughout  the  country 
would  be  content  to  give  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  time  he 
asked  for,  and  also  that  they  would  ob- 
tain full  justice  when  the  opportunity 
came.  He  hoped  that  the  drills  would 
not  be  unnecessarily  increased ,  but  that 
they  would  be  kept  within  the  number 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  efficiency. 
The  Volunteers  were  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifices  that  might  be  necessary 
for  the  well-being  or  the  defence  of  the 
country.  He  hoped  that  when  the  right 
bon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  came  to 
consider  the  question  of  change  in  dress, 
he  would  remember  the  many  associa- 
tions and  memories  which  were  mixed 
up  with  their  peculiar  uniforms.  It  had 
been  shown  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Hitchie)  what  had 
been  done  by  regiments  in  endeavour- 
ing to  comply  with  the  War  Office  In- 
structions. He  felt  sure  that  if  the  ad- 
vantages were  pointed  out  properly, 
whatever  was  necessary  would  be  ac- 
quiesced in,  and  that  nothing  on  their 
part  would  be  wanting  in  order  to  efiPect 
an  increased  efficiency  in  that  Force. 
He  hoped,  also,  that  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would  consider  care- 
fully the  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way 
of  some  men  becoming  efficient  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  distances  they  had  to 
come  to  their  drills,  and  the  time  which 
was  occupied  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  Very  often,  he  believed,  that 
time  interfered  with  their  business  or 
other  engagements.  With  regard  to 
the  increased  allowance  for  camps,  he 
would  say  that  in  that  matter  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  did  not  ex- 
pect them  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
He  was  more  and  more  convinced  that 
Volunteers  learnt  more  in  camp  than  in 
any  other  way,  and  he  thought  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  earned 
the  thanks  of  all  Volunteers  in  that 
matter.  He  quite  agreed,  also,  with 
what  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Stirling 
Burghs  (Mr.  Campbell  -  Bannerman) 
had  said  about  the  Artillery.  Guns, 
gun-carriages,  ammunition,  and  articles 
of  equipment,  made  it  necessary  that 
stores  should  be  provided.  He  thought 
that  hardly  enough  consideration  had 
been  given  to  that  matter,  and  hoped 
that  it  would  be  attended  to. 

Sir  HENEY  HAVELOCK  said,  that 
the  Estimates  had  been  apparently  drawn 
up  very  carefully.  From  them,  however, 


it  appeared  that  a  great  saving  had  been 
effected ;  but  on  investigation  it  would 
be  found  that  there  really  was  none. 
The  sum  of  £2,000,000  which  had  been 
apparently  saved,  in  reality,  exhibited 
no  saving  at  all.  As  far  as  he  could 
ascertain,  it  appeared  that  there  was 
rather  an  increase  on  each  item.  He 
did  not  at  all  agree  with  the  remarks 
which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir 
Walter  B.  Barttelot),  nor  did  they  meet 
the  objections  which  had  been  urged  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
Stirling  Burghs.  The  attention  of  the 
country  had  recently  been  turned  to  the 
large  number  of  men  required  for  regi- 
ments being  brought  up  to  full  strength 
when  sent  out.  He  did  not  at  all 
admit  the  soundness  of  the  criticisms 
advanced  by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  and  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  West  Sussex,  that  the  fault 
lay  at  the  door  of  the  short-service  sys- 
tem. On  the  contrary,  the  short-service 
system  had,  in  the  fullest  degree,  justi- 
fied everything  expected  of  it ;  and, 
more  than  that,  had  exceeded,  he  be- 
lieved, all  expectations.  During  the 
last  few  days  five  battalions  had  been 
sent  abroad,  and  he  thought  it  was 
most  unsatisfactory  that  300  or  400  men 
had  been  taken  from  other  regiments 
to  make  the 'required  number.  But 
where  lay  the  fault  in  this  matter  ?  It 
lay,  he  believed,  with  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  himself  (Colonel 
Stanley).  In  1877  it  had  been  arranged 
that  the  1 8  reg^ents  first  on  the  roster 
for  foreign  service  should  be  kept  up  to 
the  war  strength,  and  both  sides  of  that 
House  had  concurred  in  that  arrange- 
ment. What  sufficient  reason,  he  wished 
to  know,  could  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  bring  forward  for  alter- 
ing it  ?  It  was  very  curious  that,  simul- 
taneously with  this  change — and  he  be- 
lieved the  short-comings  in  these  five 
regiments  were  due  to  nothing  else — 
five  pages  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Estimates ;  the  very  pages  which  con- 
tained the  establishments  of  the  altera- 
tion in  which  he  now  complained.  He 
would  not  charge  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  with  having  done  this  inten- 
tionally— no  doubt,  it  was  the  work  of 
some  subordinate.  But  he  trusted  that 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
would  give  them  an  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  removal 
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of  those  most  important  pages,  and  he 
hoped  that  ere  long  they  would  see 
them  restored  to  their  place  in  the  Esti- 
mates. If  the  system  agreed  to  had 
been  carried  on,  places  in  regiments 
would  not  have  to  be  filled  up  by  young 
men — soldiers  not  properly  trained  — 
and  he  trusted  that  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would  soon  return 
to  the  policy  of  his  Predecessor.  He 
was  very  glad  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  had  said  that  he  intended 
to  proceed  tentatively  in  the  matter  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department.  If  he  could, 
by  those  modifications,  g^ve  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  regimental  life  to  this  large 
establishment,  without  departing  from 
the  principle  of  General  Hospitals,  he  (Sir 
Henry  Havelock)  thought  that  he  would 
have  conferred  a  great  boon  on  that 
branch  of  the  Service.  Another  point 
touched  upon  before  they  went  into  Com- 
mittee was  a  comparison  between  dif- 
ferent means  by  which  the  Army  might 
be  augmented.  He  was  glad  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
not  given  any  support  to  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  suggestion  as  to 
increasing  the  Militia  Reserve  had  been 
carried  out  three  years  ago,  there  would 
have  been  now  10,000  more  Reserve 
men  to  carrj^  the  system  into  effect. 
That  would  have  been  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  Militia  Reserve  from  30,000 
to  40,000  men.  That  could  be  done 
at  an  expense  to  the  country  of  only 
£10,000,  which,  compared  with  the 
number  of  men  made  available  on 
any  sudden  emergency,  was  so  trifling, 
that  it  was  perfectly  certain  no  other 
plan  could  carry  it  out  at  less  than  five 
or  six  times  the  expense.  As  to  the 
point  touched  upon  by  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  (Colonel  Mure),  he  did  think 
that  too  much  prominence  was  sometimes 
given  to  Staff  officers  in  the  despatches, 
when  subordinates  were  omitted.  His 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  was  not,  how- 
ever, very  happy  in  his  illustration, 
for  whatever  the  other  defects  of  Gene- 
ral Roberts,  he  certainly  had  adhered 
to  the  good  old  custom  of  India,  and 
had  brought  into  prominent  notice  the 
names  of  the  Native  officers  and  Native 
soldiers.  He  would  instance  the  men- 
tion made  by  General  Roberts  in  his 
report  of  the  attack  on  the  Peiwar 
Kotal  of  a  Native  officer,  Azeez  Khan, 
of  the  5th   Punjaub   Infantry,  and   to 
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the  special  compliment  paid  to  him  in 
the  order  of  the  day.  He  was  very 
glad  to  know  that  every  mounted  man 
sent  to  the  Cape  was  to  be  armed  with 
a  long  range  rifle. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  did  not 
wish  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  to  fall 
into  any  mistake,  even  though  that  mis- 
take might  be  in  his  own  favour.  What 
he  said  was  that  no  mounted  man  would 
go  out  to  the  Cape  without  an  arm  of 
some  sort,  either  rifle  or  revolver. 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK  said,  he 
was  sorry  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  been  obliged  to  modify 
this  statement,  especially  in  view  of  the 
recommendations  on  this  head  made  in 
the  very  last  despatch  from  the  Cape. 
He  was  sorry,  again,  to  hear  that 
it  had  been  decided  finally  that  only 
one  of  the  batteries  sent  to  the  Cape 
should  be  9-pounder8,  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  batteries  would  be  7-pounder8  only. 
Both  from  the  reports  received  from  the 
Cape  and  the  opinion  of  all  military 
officers  who  had  discussed  the  question, 
it  was  now  clear  that  the  7-pounder  was 
not  the  one  best  suited  to  Cape  warfare, 
though  admirably  suited  for  different 
circumstances,  in  a  different  country. 
As  they  had  already  something  like  21 
of  these  guns  at  the  Cape,  in  his  opinion 
they  ought  to  have  had  9-pound ers  in- 
stead of  7- pounders  sent  out.  He  feared 
that,  from  some  oversight,  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  the  Gatling  gun  had  been 
overlooked,  although  in  the  only  report 
which  had  yet  reached  this  country  on  that 
subject — that  from  Colonel  Pearson,  who 
was  intrenched  at  Ekhowa — it  was  shown 
that  one  Gatling  gun  had  been  of  the 
greatest  possible  service.  Meeting  at 
short  range  large  masses  of  men,  the 
execution  done  by  that  gun  had  been 
exceptionally  tremendous,  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Zulus  fought; 
and  therefore  he  regretted  very  much 
that  the  right  hon  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man had  not  sent  more  of  the  Arm- 
strong-Gatling,  although  they  had  plenty 
of  them  in  store  at  Woolwich.  The 
guns  they  had  sent  out  weighed  400  lbs., 
while  Armstrong's  pattern  weighed  but 
150  lbs.,  and,  mounted  on  a  light  Kaffir 
carriage,  would  not  only  have  been  in- 
finitely lighter,  but  would  have  had 
greater  range,  and  have  been  of  more 
service  to  this  sort  of  warfare.  The 
only  other  point  to  which  he  wished  to 
refer    had    a    melancholy    interest    at 
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the  present  time.  In  these  days  of 
breech-loading  arms,  and  rapid  fire,  the 
greatest  results  must  be  obtained  from 
an  J  sort  of  shelter,  however  trifling  and 
slight.  Forces  in  the  open,  without 
cover,  must  certainly  be  exposed  to  a 
pnnidiment  which  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  them  to  bear.  The  despatches* 
from  the  Cape  bore  out,  in  a  remarkable 
and  melancholy  manner,  the  lesson  they 
were  taught  two  years  aao  at  Plevna ; 
and  he  trusted  that,  at  all  events,  that 
lesson  would  be  utilized  in  the  future. 
Change  in  our  Army  were,  however,  so 
alow,  and  they  were  so  difficult  to  bring 
about,  that  if  the  War  Department  were 
left  to  routine,  and  the  public  opinion  of 
the  country  and  the  strong  opinion  of 
this  House  were  not  brought  to  bear, 
he  did  not  see  any  reasonable  hope  of 
any  change  being  made  to  provide  for 
an  emergency  until  that  emergency  had 
passed  away.  The  experience  of  all 
armies  in  the  field  since  the  American 
War  showed  that  troops  who  occupy  a 
position  for  a  few  hours,  or  even  a  por- 
tion of  a  day,  could  and  should  immedi- 
ately entrench  themselves  sufficiently  to 
make  the  position  most  difficult  to  attack. 
Both  the  Bussians  and  the  Koumanians 
came  very  soon  to  see  that  it  was  no  use 
having  intrenching  tools  carried  by 
waggons  three  or  four  or  five  miles  in 
the  rear.  If  they  were  to  be  of  any  use 
whatever,  it  was  now  certain  that  the 
tool  must  be  carried  by  the  soldier  on 
his  person,  so  as  to  be  immediately 
available.  On  the  most  sudden  and  un- 
expected emergency  those  armies  were 
able,  with  a  light  spade,  weighing  about 
2(  lbs.,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  throw 
up  the  intrenchments  that  were  required 
for  their  immediate  protection.  Already 
the  Oliver  equipment  had  been  de- 
signed to  add  the  intrenching  tool 
to  the  ordinary  equipment  of  the  Eng- 
lish soldier ;  and,  therefore,  he  regretted 
all  the  more  that  this  equipment  was 
not  supplied  to  the  regiments  that 
had  just  gone  out  to  the  Cape.  If 
the  men  at  Isandula  had  had  these  light 
spades,  they  would  have  been  able,  even 
in  a  few  hours,  to  have  intrenched  the 
camp,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  thrown  up 
a  few  rifle  pits  flanking  each  other.  Then, 
with  the  powerful  weapons  with  which 
our  men  were  armed,  he  undertook  to 
pay  that  we  should  not  now  have  been 
mourning  a  great  disaster ;  the  greater 
Force  would  not  have  failed  to  do  that 


which  had  now  gained  for  a  few  men 
at  Korke's  Drift  an  imperishable  name 
in  the  annals  of  our  country,  and  the 
war  would  have  had  a  totally  diff'erent 
beginning.  He  did  hope  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  lesson  of  the 
Turkish  War  would  not  be  thrown  away 
on  the  military  authorities. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  had  lis- 
tened very  attentively  to  the  debate,  and 
the  remarks  of  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  (Colonel  Stanley)  made 
an  impression  on  him  which  nothing 
subsequently  said  had  tended  to  weaken 
— thatthey  had  had  an  exceedingly  un- 
satisfactory Statement.  The  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  had  very  clearly 
and  fairly  done  his  part ;  but  it  was 
quite  easy  to  see  from  his  Statement  that 
the  Military  Department  was  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition.  In  fact,  there 
were  only  three  or  four  points  on  which 
he  had  been  able  to  congratulate  him- 
self. In  the  course  of  his  Statement  he 
laid  stress  on  the  improved  condition  of 
recruiting.  If,  however,  that  was  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  the  military 
authorities,  it  was  so  to  nobody  else; 
because  its  explanation  was  found  in  the 
deplorable  condition  of  trade,  the  de- 
pression of  trade,  and  the  prevailing 
misery.  Again,  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  congratulated  the 
House  on  savings  in  the  cost  of  clothing, 
although  it  was  to  the  depression  of 
trade,  and  the  general  over- stocking  of 
the  markets,  that  this  was  to  be  attri- 
buted. No  doubt,  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman,  if  the  Government 
followed  its  perturbing  and  braggadocial 
policy,  would  always  be  able  to  indulge 
in  such  sorry  congratulations.  It  was  by 
diminishing  the  demand  for  useful 
labour  that  the  Government  were  able 
to  get  starving  recruits  to  seek  their 
ranks ;  and,  no  doubt,  if  they  continued 
their  disturbing  policy,  the  damage  to 
trade  would  continue  to  cheapen  the 
material  for  uniforms.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet opposite  (Sir  John  Kennaway) 
was  very  well  advised  in  not  attempting 
to  answer  the  criticisms  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William 
Harcourt).  The  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  assured  them  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  Cyprus  should  in  no  way  dis- 
hearten them,  because  they  might,  by  a 
sufficient  expenditure,  make  it  as  healthy 
as  the  Ionian  Islands.  That  was  a 
curiously    tame    defence    of  a  spirited 
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foreign  policy.  He  learnt,  from  a 
paper  distributed  that  morning,  that 
in  order  to  make  the  harbour  of  Fa- 
magusta  they  would  have  to  remove 
15  feet  of  the  abominations  of  centuries. 
He  could  not  but  think  that  if  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  admirers  of  the  Go- 
vernment were  exported  to  that  invigo- 
rating atiiiosphere,  they  would  very  soon 
come  to  a  different  conclusion  on  the 
glories  of  the  Government  policy.  To 
one  part  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman's  speech,  however,  he  could 
give  an  unqualified  approval,  and  that 
was  the  part  in  which  he  gently  threw 
cold  water  on  the  Volunteer  system 
The  Volunteers  wore  a  very  nice  Britisli 
toy,  and  they  were  little  more  than  a 
toy.  Undoubtedly,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  volunteering  move- 
ment might  be  of  use  in  the  defence 
of  the  country.  In  the  time  of  Na- 
poleon it  would  have  been  of  a  very 
considerable  utility ;  but,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  according  to  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  situation,  the  battles  of 
England  would  not  be  fought  on  the 
shores  of  England,  but  at  a  very  great 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  Empire. 
For  carrying  out  the  magnificent  schemes 
of  our  foreign  politicians,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Empire,  the  Volun- 
teers were  not  likely  to  be  of  the  least 
possible  utility.  They  could  not  be  sent 
either  to  the  defiles  of  Afghanistan,  or 
to  the  forests  of  Zululaud.  He  believed 
there  was  a  rumour  in  the  air  that  they 
might  be  made  available  for  service  in 
Ireland.  He  did  not  know  what  ser- 
vice was  in  contemplation ;  but,  what- 
ever it  was,  they  would  not  be  fit  for 
it  in  any  real  soldierly  sense.  They 
were  simply  men  who  gratified  a  taste 
for  soldiering,  and  gratified  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  real  efficiency  of  the 
Military  Force.  It  was  on  the  Army  and 
Navy,  the  troops  ready  for  service  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  that  the  permanent 
security  of  the  State  could  alone  depend. 
He  saw  a  very  considerable  objection, 
and  an  objection  of  the  political  order 
of  the  first  class,  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  volunteering  foible.  This  introduc- 
tion of  a  spirit  of  soldiering — this  indul- 
gence of  a  fancy  for  uniforms  and  arms, 
and  all  the  fal-lals  of  an  ornamental 
warfare — was  decidedly  calculated  to 
spread  among  the  masses  of  the  civil 
population,  who  ought  to  be  thinking  of 
more   serious  things,   and  more   noble 
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I  things,  that  spirit  which  was  not  war- 
like— which  was  mere  braggadocia — 
that  spirit  which  Party  opprobrium  had 
marked  with  the  name  of  Jingoism. 
He  did  not  speak  merely  from  his  own 
limited  observation,  but  from  the  obser- 
vation of  a  large  number  of  men  indiffer- 
ent parts  of  the  country — old  politicians, 
accustomed  for  20  years  to  mark  the 
progress  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country — and  their  opinion  was  that  the 
volunteering  movement,  while  practi- 
cally useless  for  the  purposes  of  real 
military  defence,  was  only  useful  to 
that  Party  which  sought  to  draw  off 
the  attention  of  the  country  from  real 
and  domestic  grievances,  and  to  occupy 
it  with  the  flashy  visions  of  foreign 
aggrandiBemeut.  A  Government  which 
would  confine  itself  to  the  business  at 
home,  and  to  the  legitimate  defence  of 
the  country  abroad,  would,  he  thought, 
very  quickly  and  inevitably  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  should  be  limits  to 
the  Volunteer  Force.  Even  the  present 
Gt)vemment  saw  that  this  mania  had 
spread  quite  far  enough  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  Jingoism  ;  and  he  thought  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  quite  right, 
now  that  all  necessary  political  capital 
had  been  got  out  of  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment, to  throw  cold  water  upon  it — so 
far,  at  any  rate,  as  it  was  likely  to  make 
more  and  more  demands  upon  the  pub- 
lic purse.  It  was  mere  sham  soldiership, 
very  similar  to  that  National  Guardism, 
and  similar  stuff,  which  had  been 
discouraged  by  all  foreign  nations,  as 
calculated  to  spread  among  the  civil 
population  an  unhealthy  craving  for 
military  exhibitions,  which  was  most 
detrimental  to  the  real  progress  and 
domestic  happiness  of  the  country. 

Ma.  PARNELL  said,  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  remarks  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should 
always  vote  against  the  grant  for  the 
expenses  of  English  Volunteers  as  long 
as  Volunteers  were  denied  to  Ireland, 
though  that  country  had  to  pay  its  share 
of  their  cost.  He  did  not  propose  to 
enter  into  the  general  question ;  but  he 
did  wish  to  ask  some  questions  as  to  the 
Vote  (A)  for  the  men  on  page  6.  The 
general  Staff  had  increasea  firom  78  last 
year  to  237 ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  found,  by  reference  to  page  14,  that 
the  pay  of  the  general  Staff  had  been 
reduced  from  £86,416  to  £83.170.  The 
matter  had  puzzled  him  a  good  deal ; 
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and  lie  thought  it  as  well  that  the 
seeming  inconsistency  should  be  ex- 
plained. Again,  on  page  10,  the  colo- 
nels of  regiments  were  stated  as  112, 
while  last  year  the  number  was  only  75 
— 51  at  home,  and  24  in  the  Colonies. 
He  should  like  to  have  this  explained, 
for  he  could  find  no  reason  for  it  in  the 
Estimates.  Again,  on  page  7,  he  found 
that  the  number  of  horses  in  the  Koyal 
Horse  Artillery  and  the  Horse  Artillery 
had  been  reduced.  In  the  first — ^the 
Boyal  Horse  Artillery — the  horses  had 
been  reduced  by  90,  and  in  the  Horse  Ar- 
tillery by  648 — in  all  making  a  reduction 
of  748.  He  should  like  also  to  ask  whe- 
ther this  reduction  had  been  already 
carried  into  effect,  or  whether  it  was 
only  in  contemplation  ?  Again,  page  13 
showed  3,991  horses  at  home  and  122 
abroad  belonging  to  the  Boyal  Artil- 
lery, and  1,853  at  home  belonging  to 
the  Royal  Horse  Artillery  on  the  1st 
January,  or  759  above  the  present  Estab- 
lishment. He  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how,  in  the  short  time  since  that 
time,  there  could  have  been  this  change. 
Then,  again,  for  years,  the  aides-de- 
camp had  stood  at  38.  He  found,  by 
reference  to  page  15,  that  these  num- 
bers had  now  been  incre€ised  from  38  to 
40,  and  he  should  like  to  know  the 
reason  for  that  change. 

CoLoiTEL  PAEKiSt  said,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hon.  and  g^lant  Mem- 
ber for  Renfrew  (Colonel  Mure),  no 
other  hon.  Member  had  referred  to  the 
gallantry  displayed  by  the  officers  and 
men  on  service  in  Afghanistan ;  but  he 
(Colonel  Mure)  had  gone  into  the  facts, 
and  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  services  of  the  5th  Ghoorkas 
and  a  company  of  the  77th  Highlanders 
at  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  while  he  looked  in 
vain  to  the  despatches  for  the  name  of  a 
single  non-commissioned  officer  or  pri- 
vate recommended  for  distinction.  Hav- 
ing served  many  years  in  India,  he 
(Colonel  Parker)  had  been  a  witness 
to  the  devotion  of  these  men  to  the 
service  of  their  country.  Hon.  Members 
themselves  had  also  seen  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  they  tendered  their 
services  in  Europe,  and  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  their  meritorious 
deeds.  As  this  was  no  Party  question, 
he  joined  in  the  expression  of  regret 
that  the  services  of  some  of  the  officers  and 
men  in  India  had  not  been  more  fully  re- 
cognized, and  was  equally  anxious  with 
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the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Ren- 
frew, who  had  spoken  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  to  tender  to  those  men 
the  distinction  which  was  their  due. 

Colonel  STANLEY  confessed  that 
he  could  not  clearly  follow  the  second 
reference  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Pamell)  in  regard  to  the  general 
Staff;  but  he  would  endeavour  to  give 
full  details  on  this  point  on  Report. 
Again,  with  regard  to  colonels,  if  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Member  related  to 
the  increase  of  two  colonels  which  had 
taken  place,  that  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  regiment  was  upon  the  India 
Establishment.  It  was  also  quite  true 
that  there  had  been  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  some  of  the  batteries  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  which  led  to  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  the  number  of 
horses.  The  Government  had,  indeed, 
intended  to  reduce  the  number  of  horses 
by  about  1,000  ;  but  the  reinforcements 
sent  to  the  Cape  had  prevented  their 
carrying  the  reduction  to  that  extent. 
In  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  aides-de-camp, 
attached  to  the  Staff  of  the  General 
Officer  at  Cyprus,  this  was  a  now  com- 
mand, and  they  appeared  now  on  the 
Estimates  for  the  first  time.  He  felt 
bound  to  make  some  remarks  generally 
upon  the  criticisms  with  which  the  Esti- 
mates had  been  received.  He  had  occa- 
sionally heard  of  a  sm^ll  boy  tying  a 
cracker  to  the  coat-tails  of  a  respectable 
person  and  then  running  away.  He  did 
not,  however,  think  it  was  respectful  to 
the  House,  or  conducive  to  the  dignity 
of  its  proceedings,  that  a  prominent 
Member  on  the  Opposition  Bench  should 
tell  them  that  he  came  from  a  Committee 
of  Supply  elsewhere,  where,  consequently, 
he  could  not  have  heard  what  was  said 
in  the  first  instance,  and,  after  making  a 
speech — no  doubt,  brilliant  and  effective, 
as  all  his  speeches  were — leave  the  House 
without  waiting  for  a  reply.  He  (Colonel 
Stanley)  spoke  without  any  feeling  of 
annoyance,  but  could  not  think  the 
course  pursued  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  was 
one  conducive  to  Public  Business.  He 
was  bound  not  to  allow  some  of  his  re- 
marks to  pass  without  contradiction. 
He  spoke  in  a  grand  way  with  regard 
to  Cyprus,  and  asked  when  they  were 
going  to  see  all  those  wonderful  effects 
of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  and 
whether  they  were  going  to  defend  tho 
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banks  of  the  Euphrates  with  half  a  hat- 
talion    of    men  ?      As  an    after-dinner 
speech  it  was,  doubtless,  very  effective, 
but  had   no   relation   to  the    Business 
before  the  House.    The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had,  moreover,  no  reasonable 
C^round  for  making  those   statements  ; 
because  it  was  only  a  short  time  ago 
that  he  had  put  a  number  of  categorical 
questions,   which  he    (Colonel  Stanley) 
had  answered  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and  yet  he  again  put  those  questions 
that  evening.     He  had  always  told  him 
that  Cyprus   was  not  a   station  which 
came  under  the  same  conditions  as  Malta 
and  Gibraltar,  and  that  it  was  one  which 
they  would  endeavour  to  occupy  with  a 
very  small  garrison.     It  was  quite  true 
that  only  £2,000  was  taken  in  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  present  year ;  and  in  the 
Statement  made  to  the  Committee  earlier 
in  the  evening  he  had  explained  why 
only  that  sum  was  taken,  the  explana- 
tion being  that  they  did  not  receive  the 
Estimates  in  such  detail  as  would  have 
enabled  them  to  insert  a  larger  amount. 
It  was  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  was  a  considerable   quantity  of 
building  materials,  for  which  the  money 
had  been  voted  last  year.     This  had,  no 
doubt,  been  utilized  to  a  considerable 
extent;  but  the  whole  of  it  might  not 
have  been  spent.     He  would  only  warn 
his  right  hon.  Friends  upon  the  Bench 
opposite    not    to    allow   the    hon.   and 
learned  Member  to  occupy  his  position 
until  be  had  received  some  little  financial 
education ;  and  he  thought  that  of  all 
the  expensive  and  expansive  ideas   he 
had  ever  heard,  those  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  were  the  most  so. 
With  regard  to  the  1 3  medical  officers  at 
Cyprus,  he  thought  it  right  to  state,  in 
the  first  place,  that  rather  an  excess  of 
medical  men  were  required  there,   be- 
cause the   garrison  was   split   up   into 
small  detachments;  and  he  had,  there- 
fore, yielded  to  the  wishes  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  who  attached  great  importance 
to  the  presence  of  medical  men  in  the 
districts  to  bo  administered  by  him,  who 
should  be  available  for  the  civil  popula- 
tion.    This  advicQ  could   not  be   over- 
rated among  the  population  of  Cyprus, 
and  he  was  happy  to  say  that  the  sani- 
tary precautions  recommended  had  been 
largely  attended  with  success.     He  had 
been  afraid  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Stirling  Burghs  (Mr.  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman)   was  about  to    bring    a  very 
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grave  charge  against  him ;    but  if  he 
would  look  at  the  facts,  he  would  see 
that    they    conclusively  disproved    the 
charge  which  he  brought.     There  was 
nothing  in  the  despatches  of  the  Govern- 
ment inconsistent   with    the    proposals 
which  had  been  made  for  lowering  the 
Estimates  made  in  the  first  place,  and 
that  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  make 
in    increasing  the  original    Estimates. 
His   hon.  Fnend    asked  what   ground 
could  they  allege  for  the  change  made 
at  the  last  moment  ?    The  answer  was, 
that  the  change  explained  itself.     The 
Estimates  were  not    financially  closed 
until  after  the  11th  of  February.     The 
Government  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  force   furnished  was  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended—  namely,  of   defence.      It    was 
quite  beyond  the  question  to  say  that  it 
was    less    than    Sir    Garnet    Wolseley 
thought    would    be   necessary   for    the 
suppression  of  the  Zulu  rising.    The  Go- 
vernment had,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  year  and  in  view  of  the  increased 
Reserves,  been  desirous  of  bringing  the 
Estimates  within  the  narrowest  financial 
compass,    and  they   had    at    one    time 
thought  it  desirable  to  contemplate  the 
reduction  of  3,900  men ;   but,  between 
then  and  the  presentation  of  the  Esti- 
mates, a  demand  for  reinforcements  had 
arrived  from  the  Cape.     That,  of  course, 
placed  them  in  a  different  position ;  for, 
when  they  were  sending  thousands  of 
men  out  of  the  country,  it  was  not  the 
time  for  reducing  the  Army  by  4,000  men. 
The  hon.  Member  then  went  on  to  say 
— *^  Why  did  we  not  use  foresight,  and 
why  did  we  not   got  E^serve  men   to 
come   forward,    and  then  come   to   the 
House  for  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  ?"     But, 
considering  the  gauntlet  to  be  run,  what 
sort  of  opposition  would  he  have  met 
with  ?    Again  he  asked—**  Why  had  we 
departed  from  the  Establishment?"  All 
he  could  say  was,  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  depart  from  the  principle  of  having 
the  first  1 8  battalions  kept  for  service. 
But  it  was   iUustrative  of  the  curious 
complications  of  the  Service    that  the 
proposal  of  Viscount  Cranbrook  to  in- 
crease   18   battalions   to   their    highest 
strength   had  allowed   the   influx  of  a 
very  large  number  of  young  troops.     So 
it  was  thought  better,  if  possible,  to  ad- 
just the  scale  so  as  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  battalions  with  less  interval 
between  them,  and  to  group  them  into 
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sixes.     Then  the  hon.  Member  said  they 
would  have  done  better  by  sending  out 
small    battalions.      They   had    already 
something  like  88  battalions  in  the  place 
of  70  ;  and  to  increase  the  number  would 
be  to  raise   difficulties   against   them- 
selves, and  force  them  to  take  a  step 
which,  he  ventured  to  inform  the  Com- 
mittee, would  oblige  them  to  expand 
some  of  the  depots.    That  was  certainly 
not  the  course  which  it  was  thought  fit 
to  pursue.     The  hon.  and  gallant  Baro- 
net (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot)  had  asked 
how  they  then  stood  with  regard  to  the 
Army  Corps  ?    To  this  he  would  reply, 
that    the  system  of  short  service  and 
linking  of  battalions  had  been  some- 
what strained  by  the  calls  made  upon  it, 
which  calls  had  arisen  from  the  under- 
taking of  extra  duties  thrown  upon  the 
Army.  This  was,  practically,  a  complete 
Establishment ;  and  if,  unhappily,  cause 
should  arise  for  the  first  or  second  Army 
Corps  to  go  abroad,  it  could  only  be 
under    circumstances    in  which    those 
Army  Corps  would  be  very  efficiently 
completed.     With  regard  to  the  other 
question  of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend, 
he  would  frankly  own  that  he  was  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  change  of 
appointment,  made  at  the  last  moment, 
in  the  17th  Lancers.     He  had  not  the 
honour  of  acquaintance  with  the  dis- 
tinguished officers  who  had  been  referred 
to;    but  the  facts  were    that  Colonel 
Gomm,  who  recently  succeeded  to  the 
command  of    that  regiment,  had   met 
with  a  most  unfortunate  accident,  which 
placed  his  life  in  no  slight  danger  for 
some  days,  and  which  for  a  time  would 
wholly  incapacitate  him  for  proceeding 
upon  active  service.     The  gallant  officer 
himself  hoped  to  recover  sufficiently  to 
enable  him  to  proceed  on  the  passage  with 
his  regiment ;   but  whether  that  gallant 
feeling  was    indulged   or    not,   it  was 
felt  that  there  should  be  in  charge  of  the 
regiment  an  officer  fully  acquainted  with 
it,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks. 
It  so  happened  that  Colonel  Lowe  had 
been  looked  up  to — he  would  almost  say 
adored — by  both  officers  and  men  of  the 
regiment.     As  to  any  injustice  having 
been  done  by  passing  over  an  officer 
second  in  command,  who  had  only  re- 
cently   returned    to  the    regiment,   he 
(Colonel  Stanley)  felt,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  it  was  one  of  those  pectdiar 
cases  in  which  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 
Colonel  Lowe  had  undertaken,  in  the 


handsomest  manner,  to  comply  with  the 
condition  of  serving  under  Colonel 
Gbmm,  and  otherwise  to  place  his  services 
at  the  disposal  of  the  regiment,  in  the 
event  of  his  recovery.  The  arrangement 
was  one  to  which,  he  believed,  that  no 
officer  had  demurred.  And  he  repeated 
that  he  took  upon  himself  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  having  decided  the  mat- 
ter in  the  way  it  then  stood.  In  reply 
to  the  observations  made  by  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  with  regard  to  the 
alleged  evasion  in  every  way  of  the 
five  years'  rule,  he  would  be  glad  if 
some  specific  statement  were  made,  in 
order  that  the  cases  referred  to  might 
be  brought  to  light.  He  was  not  con- 
scious that  the  rule  had  been  departed 
from,  except  upon  one  occasion  when 
the  continuance  of  the  command  was 
sanctioned  by  himself,  and  when  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  would  have  rendered 
the  officer  liable  to  recall  at  a  time  when 
his  regiment  was  actually  in  face  of  the 
enemy. 

Sib  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT 
thought  it  due  to  himself  to  state  that 
it  was  not  with  regard  to  regimental 
officers,  but  to  Staff  appointments,  where 
officers  had  been  transferred  from  one 
appointment  to  another,  which  was 
virtuiEilly  keeping  them  employed  for 
more  than  five  years. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  if  the  officer 
had  proved  himself  efficient  and  quali- 
fied, it  was  best,  upon  public  grounds, 
that  the  appointment  should  take  place. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Sun- 
derland (Sir  Henry  Havelock)  had  com- 
mented upon  the  delusive  idea,  en- 
couraged by  the  form  in  which  the 
Estimates  luid  been  drawn  up,  that  a 
very  great  reduction  had  been  effected. 
With  regard  to  the  first  item,  he  ad- 
mitted that  this  did  appear  to  be  the 
case,  and  would  take  care  that  the  form 
should  be  altered,  if  the  comparison 
of  the  Supplementary  Estimates  with 
the  original  Estimates  did  not  render 
the  item  clear.  He  feared  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  had  not  heard  his  reply 
to  the  question  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir 
Alexander  Gordon),  which  would  have 
explained  to  him  the  reason  for  the  omis- 
sion from  the  Army  Estimates  of  this 
year  of  the  details  of  the  Regimental  Es- 
tablishments at  Home  and  Abroad.  In 
that  reply  he  had  stated  that  some  diffi- 
culty had  arisen  in  re-adjusting  theEstab<» 
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liRhment  at  the  last  moment,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  h'ad  been  thought  better  to 
omit  the  details  of  the  Establishment 
from  the  body  of  the  Estimates;  but 
that  he  intended  to  lay  on  the  Table  of 
the  House  what  was  called  an  ''Estab- 
lishment Circular,"  giving  fuller  de- 
tails, and  to  have  a  certain  number  of 
copies  printed  and  left  at  the  War 
Office  for  such  Members  as  chose  to  call 
for  them. 

An  hon.  Member  thought  it  preferable 
that  the  details  should  be  given  in  their 
ordinary  place  in  the  Estimates ;  al- 
though, of  course,  the  same  information 
might  be  conveyed  in  another  form. 

Colonel  STANLEY  wished  to  pay 
his  himible  tribute  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Cork  County  (Colonel  Colthurst)  had  for 
the  first  time  addressed  the  House,  while 
he  ventured  to  express  a  hope  that  he 
would,  in  future,  take  part  in  the  de- 
bates. With  regard  to  his  remarks 
upon  the  position  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  he  quite  agreed  that  it  was 
desirable  to  endeavour  to  supply  his  wants. 
Viscount  Cranbrook  had  already  done 
something  in  that  direction,  and  the 
qtiestion  would  not  be  lost  sight  of  by 
him.  The  noble  Lord  was  most  anxious 
to  open  up  a  prospect,  if  possible,  for 
this  very  deserving  body  of  men.  With 
regard  to  the  social  position  of  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates,  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Renfrewshire  (Colonel  Mure) ; 
but,  although  the  point  raised  was  very 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  although 
some  natural  indignation  might  be  felt 
that  a  red  coat  should  exclude  the  wearer 
from  a  position  which  he  might  fairly 
claim,  he  thought  the  matter  was  one 
in  which  neither  the  House  nor  the 
GK)vemment  could,  at  the  present  time, 
interfere,  and  which  must  be  left  to  the 
g^od  feeling  of  the  public.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  had  also  asked 
several  questions  with  regard  to  the  re- 
cruits of  the  70th  Regiment  in  Afghan- 
istan, to  which  he  replied  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  in  possession  of  no  more 
information — possibly  not  so  much — as 
was  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  him- 
self. Indeed,  no  report  had  been 
brought  to  him  in  any  manner;  and 
he  could,  therefore,  only  hope  that 
the  circumstances  of  which  complaint 
had  been  made  were  not  so  bad  as  the 
hon.    and    gallant   Member    supposed. 

Colonel  Stanley 


The  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
(Mr.  Ritchie)  had  commented  upon  the 
changes  made  in  the  payment  of  recruiting 
money,  which  had  been  attended  with 
better  results  as  to  the  class  of  recruits. 
He  urged  that  they  should  not  pay  any 
bounty,  and  he  (Colonel  Stanley)  quite 
agreed  that  if  the  custom  could  be  broken 
down  by  giving  up  recruiting  for  two  or 
three  years,  the  suggestion  might  be 
adopted  with  advantage.  The  question 
had  been  discussed  in  Committee,  and 
many  Members  of  it  were  in  favour  of 
the  system  of  the  hon.  Member.  He 
had  already  spoken  on  the  subject  of 
the  depots  and  agreed  that  there  was 
not  recdly  the  number  of  officers  avail- 
able which  appeared  on  the  Establish- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  clothing,  of 
the  Volunteers,  he  asked  leave,  af  a 
future  time,  when  the  Vote  was  reached, 
to  press  upon  the  Committee  rather  more 
clearly  certain  facts  and  figures.  What  he 
had  said  earlier  in  the  evening  he  repeated 
— namely,  that  he  was  very  anxious  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
should  be  carried  into  efiPect  if  it  was 
likely  to  be  for  the  public  good.  He 
believed  he  had  now  included  all  the 
points  raised  by  hon.  Members,  and  had, 
therefore,  only  to  ask  the  House  to 
allow  them  to  take  the  Vote. 

Sir  WILLLA.M  HARCOURT  wished 
to  say  one  word  with  reference  to  his 
absence.  He  had  fully  intended  to  be 
present  to  hear  the  reply  of  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  but  was 
not  informed  that  it  had  been  begun. 
He  hoped  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
would  not  think  that  any  intentional 
disrespect  was  meant. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolution  to  be  reported. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exceedinfi;  £4,598,000,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  dentiy  the  Charge 
of  tho  Pay,  Allowances,  and  other  Charges  of 
Her  Maiesty's  Land  Forces  at  Home  and 
Abroad  MBXclusiye  of  India),  which  will  come  in 
course  oi  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1880." 

Mr.  PARNELL,  in  view  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  moved  to  report  Pro- 
gress, as  he  wished  to  maRe  some 
reference  to  the  Stock  Purse. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — (Mr,  Par- 
nell) 
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CoLOXEL  STANLEY  would  be  very 
glad  to  afford  the  hon.  Member  any  in- 
formation  he  desired  on  the  subject  of 
the  Stock  Purse ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
must  appeal  to  the  Oommittee,  after  the 
very  long  and  fair  discussion  which  had 
been  taken  upon  the  Estimates,  to  allow 
the  Vote  to  pass. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  thought  that  if  there 
was  the  prospect  of  a  discussion,  and  a 
speech  of  half-an- hour's  duration  from 
ms  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Pamell),  it  had 
better  be  adjourned  for  another  night. 
The  sum  of  £4,000,000  was  a  large  one, 
and  required  some  consideration. 

M&.  O'DONNELL  said,  there  were 
many  subjects  upon  which  further  infor- 
mation was,  he  hoped,  to  be  given  before 
the  Vote  was  allowed  to  pass,  many  of 
which  had,  again  and  again,  occupied 
public  attention.  It  was  on  occasions 
when  money  was  asked  for  that  the 
nation  expected  to  have  authoritative 
declarations  upon  questions  which  were 
raised  by  the  Estimates.  He  could  not 
but  think  that  the  Committee  had  the 
right  to  remind  the  Government  that  it 
was  only  lately  that  their  craving  for 
taking  away  the  rights  of  private  Mem- 
bers on  Monday  nights  had  been  satis- 
fied. The  House  would  be  more  ready 
at  an  appropriate  hour  another  day  to 
vote  the  money.  He  supported  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Heaolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow; 

Committee  also  report  Progress ;  to  sit 
again  upon  IFiedfiesday, 


WAYS  A^'D  MEANS. -REPORT. 

Resolutions  [February  28]  reported, 

SiB  JOHN  LUBBOCK  was  anxious 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  support  of  that  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr. 
Childers)  made  a  few  days  ago.  He  did 
not  wish  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
House ;  but  would  urge  upon  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  view  of  the  increase 
in  the  Expenditure  of  the  country,  coupled 
with  the  general  uncertainty  of  affairs, 
that  it  was  very  desirable  that  he  should 
make  his  Financial  Statement  as  early 
as  possible,  so  that  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  might  be  made  known. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  on  acceding 


to  Office,  made  an  excellent  speech  upon 
the  necessity  of  reducing  the  National 
Debt ;  but  during  the  last  two  years  he 
was  sorry  to  see  that  there  had  been  an 
increase  in   that   Debt  of  no  less  than 
£6,000,000.     The  amount  of  the  Float- 
ing  Debt  at  that    moment    was    only 
£4,000,000.      But    the    whole    of   the 
transactions  of  the   Chancellor    of   the 
Exchequer  with  reference  to  the  National 
Debt  were  of  the  most  complex  charac- 
ter.    He  not  only  borrowed  money  with 
one  hand  and  paid   it  away   with  the 
other,  but  he  borrowed  money  with  one 
hand  and  paid  it  away  with  the  same. 
He  had  diminished  the  most  economical 
form  of  Debt  with  the  effect  of  mystify- 
ing the  country  and  preventing  it  from 
understanding  the  policy  of  Her  Maj  esty  *s 
Government.     A  few  evenings  ago  they 
had  been  told  that  it  was  intended  to 
advance  £2,000,000  without  interest  to 
India  by  way  of  loan.     He  confessed  he 
was  unable  to    understand   what    was 
meant  by   Her  Majesty's  Government, 
who  really  had  not  got  £2,000,000  to 
lend,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  them- 
selves borrowing.      It   might    be  they 
were  going  to  get  somebody  else  to  give 
the  £2,000,000  on  our  guarantee.      But 
it  would  not  appear  in  our  accounts  as 
Expenditure,  because   it   was  invoiced. 
The  consequence  would  be  that  it  would 
not  appear  in  the  accounts  of  either  of 
the  two  countries.     He  considered  the 
arrangement    contemplated   of    a    very 
extraordinary  character  ;   and  inquired 
why,  on  the  other  hand,  India  should 
not  lend  this  country  £2,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Natal  War?     He  was 
glad  to  see  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exclio- 
quer  had   returned   to   his    place,    and 
would  again  urge  upon  him  the  desir- 
ability of  making  his  Financial  State- 
ment as  early  as  he  possibly  could  do  so. 
He  trusted  that  he  would  allow  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  to  be  known 
by  the  country  ;  because  the  state  of  un- 
certainty then  existing  was  very  preju- 
dicial   to    commerce,    and    would,     he 
feared,  lead  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
speculation. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  earnestly  supported 
the  appeal  just  made  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman — that  he  would  let  them 
have  his  Financial  Statement  at  an  early 
date.  He  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
financial  position  of  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  could  assure  the  House 
that  there  existed  the  greatest  anxiety 
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and  uneasiness  to  know  what  were  the 
intentions  of  the  Government.  The  con- 
ditions of  trade  being  very  depressed, 
he  feared  they  would  not  have  a  very 
satisfactory  Statement  to  make ;  but 
whether  it  was  satisfactory  or  unsatis- 
factory, it  had  better  be  known  at  once, 
and  he  trusted  that  early  information 
would  be  given  on  that  important  sub- 
ject.       

Mr.  WHITWELL  supported  the  ob- 
servations of  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  sat  down  (Mr.  Dillwyn),  because 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
said  that  some  weeks  would  elapse  be- 
fore the  Budget  made  its  appearance. 
He  (Mr.  Whitwell)  was  continually  ad- 
dressed upon  the  importance  of  having 
that  Statement  made  early,  and  in  this 
nobody  was  more  interested  than  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself.  They 
were  all  aware  of  the  great  strain  affect- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  country ;  and 
there  was,  besides,  the  natural  feeling 
that  taxation  might  be  more  or  less 
affected.  He  trusted  that  the  large  com- 
mercial constituencies  would  receive  some 
assurances  as  to  the  earlier  introduction 
of  the  Budget. 

Mb.  COURTNEY  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman for  what  period  it  was  intended 
to  issue  the  Exchequer  Bonds  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  rather  think  the  terms  of  the 
Resolution  carried  an  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Member.  At  all 
events,  the  intention  is  only  to  issue  the 
Bonds  for  12* months,  not  for  any  longer 
term.  With  regard  to  the  Financial 
Statement,  I  can  say  that  I  am  as 
anxious  as  anyone  can  be  to  bring  for- 
ward the  Budget  at  an  early  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  there  is  a 
disadvantage  in  bringing  it  forward  pre- 
maturely, and  before  we  are  able  to  say, 
with  anything  like  confidence,  what  the 
upshot  of  the  year  really  is;  for  it  would 
be  very  difficult,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  estimate  that  with  exactitude. 
I  will  consider  the  question  as  to  when 
it  can  be  brought  forward,  and  for  the 
present  I  take  note  of  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  Members  who  have  spoken 
on  the  subject,  but  cannot  undertake 
now  to  fix  the  date. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  thought  the  House 
had  heard  with  satisfaction  the  words 
which  had  fallen  from  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.    But  he  might  remind 

Mr.  BiUioyn 


him  of  the  very  great  mischief  which 
had  been  done  by  the  delay  on  the  part 
of  Finance  Ministers  to  make  important 
statements  on  questions  deeply  affecting 
the  financial  world.  Nothing  had  recently 
shaken  public  confidence  in  France  to  a 
greater  extent  than  such  a  delay.  He 
considered  that  the  postponement  of  the 
Budget  at  the  present  time  would  be  a 
very  serious  matter  indeed. 

Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
desired  to  remind  the  House  that  it  was 
forgotten  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
year  1860,  every  one  of  the  quoted 
deficits  happened  when  the  financial 
year  came  on  the  5th  of  January. 

Resolutions  agreed  to. 

Ordered^  That  a  Bill  be  brought  in  upon  the 
First  Three  Eesolutions ;  and  that  Mr.  Kaikes, 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Sir 
Henry  Sblwin-Ibbbtson  do  prepare  and  bring 
it  in. 

Ordered^  That  a  Bill  be  brought  in  upon  the 
Fourth  Hesolution ;  and  that  Mr.  Raikes,  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbbtson  do  prepare  and  bring  it  in. 


RACECOURSES  (METROPOLIS)  BILL. 
[Mr.  Anderson^  Sir  Thomas  Ckamher*^  Sir  Januet 

Lawrence,) 
[bill   48.]      COMMITTEE. 

[^Progress  Clause  1,  17 th  Fehruary.~\ 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present, — Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  not  being  present, 

Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  Chair : — 
House  counted,  and  40  Members  not 
being  present, 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Two  oclock. 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Tuesday,  4th  March,  1879. 


MINUTES.l—PuBLic  BiJA.%— Second  Reading— 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  Amend- 
ment  (11);  Assizes^  (17). 

Second  Reading — Referred  to  Select  Committee — 
County  Courts*  (12). 
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CITY  OF  GLASGOW  BANK  BILL. 
SECOITD  BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Head- 
ing, read. 

Thb  Eabl  of  BEDESDALE  (Chaib- 
MAN  OF  CoMMiTTEBs)  Said,  that,  with 
regard  to  this  Bill,  he  had  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  call  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  its  special  character,  in  order  that  he 
might  take  their  Lordships'  opinion  upon 
it.  All  their  Lordships  must  be  aware 
of  the  difficulties  in  which  a  great  number 
of  persons  had  been  thrown  by  the  failure 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  and  by  the 
various  transactions  which  were  con- 
nected with  that  matter.  In  consulting 
with  the  Chairman  of  Committees  of 
Ways  and  Means  as  to  the  measures 
which  it  might  seem  desirably  to  enter 
upon  in  the  first  instance  in  this  House, 
that  Gentleman  had  very  earnestly  de- 
sired that  this  Bill  should  commence 
in  their  Lordships'  House,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  an  opinion  ex- 
pressed upon  it  by  persons  of  high  legal 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
the  attention  of  Parliament  to  ques- 
tions necessarily  raised  in  connection 
with  the  failure.  As  it  appeared  to  him, 
it  was  a  Bill  not  entirely  without  some 
sort  of  precedent;  but  still  it  was  not 
(}uite  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
Parliament.  The  first  Bill  of  this  nature 
was  promoted  for  apparently  the  same 
purpose  as  was  intended  here — that  of 
the  Albert  Life  Assurance  Company  in 
the  year  1871.  It  was  brought  into 
Parliament  at  that  time,  when,  on  ac- 
count of  an  accident  that  happened  to 
him  (the  Earl  of  Bedesdale),  he  was 
not  in  attendance  in  the  House  ;  and, 
consequently,  he  had  no  share  in  the 
proceedings  connected  with  that  Bill. 
Since  that  time  there  had  been  the 
European  Assurance  Company's  Bill, 
which  was  also  an  exceptional  Bill.  On 
both  these,  occasions  arose  for  the  action 
taken,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  law. 
The  only  other  Bill  exceptional  in  its 
nature  that  he  knew  of,  which  was  of 
any  importance,  was  that  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Bail  way,  which 
was  a  Bill,  as  their  Lordships  knew, 
instituted  because  it  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained when  and  by  what  means  that 
Company's  afEairs  could  be  settled. 
They  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  apply 
for  an  Act  of  Parliament.    In  the  pre- 


sent Bill  there  were,  no  doubt>  many 
provisions  of  considerable  importance ; 
and  he  thought  it  was  desirable  that  the 
House  should  have  some  opinion  on  the 
subject  before  it  adopted  the  principles 
of  the  Bill.  But  their  Lordships  would 
remember  that  in  the  present  case  the 
matter  was  very  large,  and  that  was  made 
the  chief  excuse  for  the  promotion  of  that 
measure.  But,  it  might  be  asked,  what 
was  there  in  that  case  that  made  its  settle- 
ment, contrary  to  that  of  almost  every 
other  affair,  more  expedient  by  proceed- 
ing under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament 
than  by  coming  under  the  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings of  a  C^urt  of  Law  ?  He  thought 
it  was  therefore  more  desirable  that  the 
House  should  act  with  discretion  in  the 
matter,  and  not  too  readily  accede  to  the 
proposition.  It  was  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  that  there  should  be 
the  appointment  of  an  Arbitrator  instead 
of  proceedings  in  the  Courts  of  Law ;  and 
it  was  provided  that  the  Arbitrator  might 
settle  and  determine  all  matters  by  that 
Act  referred  to  his  Arbitration,  not  only 
as  regarded  the  legal  or  equitable  rights 
of  the  parties,  but  upon  all  actions,  and 
in  such  manner,  in  all  respects,  as  he  in  his 
absolute  and  unfettered  discretion  might 
think  to  be  equitable  and  expedient, 
as  fully  as  might  be  done  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. That  was  a  most  extraordinary 
power  to  give  to  any  arbitrator,  and 
their  Lordships  must  feel  that  to  give 
such  power  to  any  man  to  determine 
questions  whether  according  to  law  or 
not  according  to  law,  but  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  he  might  think  fit, 
was  giving  him  a  very  wide  power, 
which  might  not  be  considered  in  all 
cases  by  the  parties  affected  by  a  dt^cision 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  justice  of 
the  case.  He  might  also  say  that  up  to 
the  present  time,  as  far  as  he  knew,  the 
Courts  of  Scotland  had  found  no  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  the  matters  brought 
before  them.  He  believed  that  they 
had  already  given  their  judgment  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases  of  large  amount, 
and  that  the  Courts  had  not  found  any 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  their  conclusions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought 
their  Lordships  should  consider  well 
before  they  save  their  assent  to  the 
principles  of  the  Bill.  He  did  not  pro- 
pose at  the  present  moment  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  it,  and  he  would  like  to 
have  some  assistance  from  the  House  in 
directing  the  course  that  would  be  pru- 
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dent    to    adopt    in     determining   this 
question. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said, 
his  attention  had  been  called  to  this  Bill 
by  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  spoken, 
and  he  was  quite  prepared  to  lay  before 
their  Lordships  the  observations  that 
occurred  to  him  to  make  upon  it.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  he  must  express  his 
deepest  sympathy  with  everyone  who  in 
any  way  was  connected  with  the  affairs 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  whether 
as  shareholder  or  as  depositor ;  and  he  was 
sure  that  in  saying  that  he  was  not 
saying  more  than  all  their  Lordships 
felt,  and  that  if  any  course  were  open 
for  assisting  in  accordance  with  what 
was  the  practice  in  such  cases,  by  which 
relief  could  be  g^ven  to  those  unhappy 
persons.  Parliament  would  be  very 
nappy  to  give  that  relief.  But  their 
Lordships  must  carefully  consider  what 
was  the  proposal  which  was  made  by 
this  Bill.  Now,  this  Bill  proposed  at 
once,  and  with  some  violence,  to  termi- 
nate that  which  all  the  ordinary  Courts 
of  Law  would  determine.  The  proposal 
of  the  Bill  was  to  take  away  from  all 
those  who  at  present  had  resorted  to 
those  Courts,  who  might  be  satisfied 
with  those  Courts,  the  right  to  continue 
those  proceedings,  and  to  substitute  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  Courts  of  Law  the 
authority  and  the  decision — the  absolute 
authority  and  the  unappealable  decision 
— of  some  individual  to  be  named  in  the 
Bill,  and  who  was  to  be  called  the  Arbi- 
trator, but  who  really  was  in  the  position 
of  a  despotic  Sovereign,  entitled  to  de- 
cide everything  connected  with  the  Bank 
in  any  way  he  thought  fit.  Now,  it  was 
said  that  there  were  precedents  for 
taking  this  course.  He  would  refer,  in 
a  moment,  to  those  precedents ;  but  he 
must  first  say,  with  regard  to  the 
Glasgow  Bank,  that  although  he  be- 
lieved it  was  a  case  almost  without  a 
parallel  as  regarded  the  magnitude  of 
the  liabilities  which  would  have  to  be 
provided  for,  still,  as  far  as  he  under- 
stood it,  it  was  not  a  case  in  which  there 
was  any  peculiar  or  special  difficulty  as 
to  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case.  There 
were  certain  legal  questions  which 
arose,  which  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined ;  but  the  circumstance  that  the 
determination  involved  the  question  of 
several  millions  of  money  did  not  render 
the  case  in  any  way  peculiar  as  regarded 
other  cases  in  which  the  stake  was  much 
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smaller.  The  question  of  the  import- 
ance of  raising  money,  so  far  as  he  had 
heard,  was  not  in  any  way  peculiar. 
Now,  one  of  the  cases  which  had  been 
mentioned  as  examples  was  that  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway ; 
but  that  was  a  case  which  really  had  no 
application  to  the  present  one.  That 
was  a  case  where  the  share  capital  of 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail- 
way had  become  so  involved  with  claims 
between  the  different  sections  of  it,  that 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  extricate 
the  case  from  the  confusion  in  which  it 
stood  through  the  acts  of  the  Courts  of 
Law.  Some  provision  had  to  be  made 
which  would  sacrifice  legal  rights  en- 
tirely, and  substitute  for  them  fair  pro- 
visions of  a  different  kind.  That  was 
done  through  the  medium  of  a  private 
Act  of  Parliament ;  but  it  was  thought 
that  it  could  be  done  more  conveniently 
through  the  intervention  of  certain  Arbi- 
trators who  could  act  as  if  they  had  the 
power  to  make  Acts  of  Parliament.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  exercised  that  power, 
and  their  award  really  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  private  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
next  case  was  the  case  of  the  Albert 
Arbitration — and  what  he  had  to  say 
with  regard  to  that  would  apply  equally 
to  the  European  Arbitration.  Both  of 
these  cases  were  alike.  There  was  a 
gigantic  Insurance  Company  breaking- 
up,  which  had  swallowed  up  some  1 5  or 
20  other  Insurance  Companies,  and  there 
were  involved  questions  of  the  greatest 
intricacy  with  regard  to  those  different 
Insurance  Companies  and  their  share- 
holders as  against  each  other.  In  the 
case  of  the  Albert  Insurance,  the  wind- 
ing-up of  all  these  Companies  had  been 
going  on  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  for, 
he  thought,  nearly  a  space  of  1 8  months ; 
a  very  large  sum  had  been  expended  in 
costs,  and  the  result  of  all  those  proceed- 
ings had  been  absolutely  nil.  He  was 
speaking  only  from  memory;  but  he 
thought  that  there  had  not  been  a  single 
list  of  contributories  in  any  one  of  the 
Companies  settled  by  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cer}'. The  intricacy  of  the  case  was  so 
great,  and  the  appeals  before  the  Court 
were  so  numerous,  that  not  only  had  the 
Court  not  got  to  the  point  of  making 
a  decision,  but  they  had  not  settled  the 
list  of  contributories.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  Judges  of  the  Court  had  them- 
selves declared  that  it  was  impossible, 
as  far  as  they  saw,  that  the  litigation 
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ercfr  should  end ;  they  said,  if  the  Court 
did  nothing  else  but  take  the  cases  of 
the  Albert  Arbitration,  they  had  more 
than  enough  to  do.    In  addition  to  that, 
the  shareholders  in  the  Companies,  and 
the  policy  holders,    had  manifested  in 
reiy  larg^  numbers — and  in  this  respect 
he  would  ask  their  Lordships'  particular 
attention  to  the  present  Bill — their  de- 
sire to  be  emancipated  from  the  techni- 
calities of  proceedings  in  the  Court,  and 
to  have  their  affairs  settled  through  the 
medium  of  friendly  arbitration.     In  that 
state  of  things,  a  Bill  was  introduced  to 
Parliament,  and  it  received  the  assent  of 
Pariiament,    and   the  Albert  Company 
was  wound  up.      The  European,  also, 
was  in  the  course  of  winding-up,  and  he 
belieyed  it  was  very  nearly  completed. 
In  the  present  case,  the  state  of  things, 
as  their  Lordships  knew,  was  this — The 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank  failed,  as  far  as 
he  remembered,  in  the  month  of  October 
last,  and  the  liquidation  commenced  in 
the  month  of  November.  Now,  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  was 
not  what  was  called  a  liquidation  by  the 
Court ;  it  was  a  liquidation  as  a  wind- 
ing-up  under   the  supervision   of    the 
Court — that  was  to  say,  by  certain  per- 
sons being  appointed  by  the  creditors 
and  shareholders  to  be  the  liquidators  of 
the  Bank  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Court.     When  any  ques- 
tion of  difficulty  arose,  the  Court  was 
appealed  to,  and  it  decided  the  question. 
They  were  now  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  acti- 
vity which  had  been  displayed  was  ex- 
tremely  creditable   to   all-  the    parties 
concerned,  because  he  found  that  the 
list  of  contributories  had  been  settled  ; 
he  found  that  a  call  had  been  made  upon 
the  contributories,  and  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  had  already  been  got  in  tu 
justify  the  payment  of  the  first  dividend. 
It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  dividend 
would  be  as  much  as  6«.  8^.  in  the  pound 
— that  was  to  say,  one-third  of  the  debt 
of  the  Company.     Now,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  result,  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion had  shown,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
its  very  great  power  of  dealing  with  the 
cases ;  because  he  was  told  that  the  Court 
of  Session  had  decided,  not  all  the  cases 
that  had  arisen,  but  what  were  called 
all  the  '*  representative  cases ''  that  had 
been  raised.     A  great  number  of  cases 
had  been  raised  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  allude  to ;  but  as  representative 


-  cases,  the  decision  of  them  would  govern 
others,  and  of  those  so  decided,  10  had 
been  appealed  to  their  Lordships'  House. 
The  Court  of  Session,  however,  had  de- 
cided in  that  short  time  all  the  cases 
which  were  required  to  be  decided  as 
representative  cases,  and,  as  he  had 
said,  10  of  these  had  been  appealed  to 
this  House.  One  day  next  week  their 
Lordships  would  commence  the  hearing 
of  those  appeals.  Now,  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  action  of  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nalsy  what  he  had  stated  to  their  Lurd- 
ships  would  show  that  there  was  no  ex- 
cuse for  saying  that  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals were  not  able  effectively  and 
speedily  to  deal  with  the  questions  that 
arose  in  the  case.  But  then,  he  would 
ask,  who  was  it  that  solicited  inter- 
ference with  the  ordinary  tribunals  of 
the  country  ? — and  there  it  seemed  to 
him  there  was  a  difference  between  this 
case  and  those  that  had  come  formerly 
before  the  House.  He  was  told  that 
this  Bill  was  promoted  by  two  share- 
holders, and  there  had  not  been,  as  far 
as  he  was  aware,  any  Petition  to  their 
Lordships'  House  by  other  shareholders, 
or  any  meeting  held,  or  any  manifesta- 
tion or  desire  by  other  shareholders  that 
this  legislation  should  take  place.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  those  who  promoted 
the  Bill  had  acted  with  the  best  possible 
motives  ;  but  what  was  desired  was  that 
there  should  have  been  some  manifesta- 
tion of  the  wish  of  the  mass  of  share- 
holders and  others  for  an  interference 
with  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try. Under  those  circumstances,  he 
must  say  he  should  regret  if  their  Lord- 
ships were  to  see  in  this  case  another 
instance  for  this  very  strong  and  high 
interference  with  the  ordinary  Courts. 
The  instance  in  which  they  were  now 
asked  to  act,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  had 
none  of  those  peculiar  features  which 
the  former  cases  had.  In  the  Qbser\'a- 
tions  which  he  had  made,  he  had  tried 
to  describe  the  case  as  he  understood 
it  to  be  at  the  present  moment.  It  was 
possible  that  it  would  assume  a  different 
aspect  hereafter.  It  was  possible  that 
there  might  be  delays  and  difficulties 
which  he  did  not  at  present  see  any 
reason  to  anticipate.  Of  course,  their 
Lordships  would  not  actually  dismiss 
the  Bill  at  present.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  their  Lordships  might  bo 
right  in  adopting  this  particular  course 
— ^that  they  should  not  actually  reject 
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and  dismiss  this  Bill,  but  adjourn  it  for 
a  certain  length  of  time  in  order  to  see 
whether  hereafter  a  state  of  tilings 
would  occur  diflPerent  to  that  which  he 
anticipated.  If  their  Lordships  thought 
it  right  to  adopt  that  course,  the  Bill 
might  possibly  be  put  off  for  a  period  of 
a  couple  of  months,  and  in  that  time 
they  might  see  whether  any  of  those 
difficulties  which  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  had  suggested  which  had  not  yet 
occurred  should  occur.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  the  course  he 
had  to  recommend  to  the  House  was  to 
defer  for  two  months  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill. 

Lord  HATHERLEY  thought  a  j?rtmd 
facie  case  had  been  made  out  by  the 
noble  aud  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack why  the  House  should  hesitate  at 
the  present  moment  to  proceed  with  the 
Bill.  He  (Lord  Hatherley)  had  endea- 
voured, but  unsuccessfully,  to  discover 
who  were  the  promoters  and  who  were 
the  opponents  of  the  measure.  He  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  parties  ;  but 
the  Bill  was  of  such  a  description  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  passed  unless  with  a 
large  consensus  of  approval  from  the 
sliareliolders  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
creditors  on  the  other.  The  proposal 
to  postpone  the  second  reading  was,  in 
his  opinion,  a  very  judicious  course,  and, 
therefore,  he  should  support  it. 

The  Earl  of  ROSEBERY  said, 
that  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
iioV)le  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack would  be  received  with  great  grati- 
tude by  his  unfortunate  fellow-country- 
men in  Scotland.  He  was  quite  aware 
— and  he  thought  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  very  clearly  put  the  point  before  the 
House — that  the  course  pursued  by  the 
promoters  of  this  Bill  was  unusual ; 
but  it  was  equally  certain  that  the 
catastrophe  which  brought  about  the 
measure  was  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  this  country.  Tliere  was  one 
statement  in  the  speech  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  which  was  not  entirely 
correct.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
said  the  Bill  was  promoted  only  by  two 
shareholders,  and  that,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  no  meeting  had  been  held  in 
regard  to  this  Bill.  It  might  be  techni- 
cally true  that  only  two  shareholders 
appeared  as  promoters  of  the  Bill;  but 
it  was  also  true  that  two  meetings 
of  shareholders,  representing  at  least 
one-eighth  of  the    stock  of  the    City 
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of  Glasgow  Bank  had  been  held,  and 
at  those  meetings  resolutions  had 
been  passed  unanimously  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  At  the  outset  of  his 
speech,  he  understood  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  to  recommend  the  sum- 
mary dismissal  of  the  Bill,  and  he  was 
proportionately  delighted  to  find  from 
his  concluding  remarks  that  he  only  re- 
commended its  postponement.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  with  the  extreme  sore- 
ness of  feeling  in  Scotland,  aud  the  un- 
exampled destitution  that  prevailed  in 
all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
any  summary  dismissal  of  this  measure, 
which  was  rather  a  Petition  than  a  Bill, 
would  be  very  ill  received  in  that 
country.  Now,  when  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  spoke  of  this  Bill  as  not 
at  present  being  necessary,  he  thought 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  for- 
gotten the  great  case  of  the  Western 
Bank,  which,  though  not  by  one-half  as 
great  as  the  Glasgow  Bank,  took  19 
years  to  liquidate,  and  had  then  to  be 
finally  woimd  up  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. At  the  end  of  19  years,  the 
liquidators  had  to  apply  to  their  Lord- 
ships' House  for  that  very  remedy 
which  the  promoters  of  this  Bill  were 
anxious  to  provide  at  the  threshold  of 
tlieir  proceedings.  A  great  factor  in 
the  case  was  the  immense  expense  that 
was  going  on.  The  interest  on  the 
enormous  deficit  of  £12,000,000  en- 
tailed an  annual  expense  of  from 
£100,000  to  £200,000;  aud  he  did  not 
think  that  the  period  of  liquidation  could 
be  put  at  a  less  time  than  in  the  case  of 
the  Western  Bank.  So  it  was  easy  to  cal- 
culate the  enormous  expense  that  would 
fall  upon  the  unhappy  shareholders  and 
Dthers  concerned  in  the  liquidation  of 
the  Glasgow  Bank.  There  was  another 
circumstance  which  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  considering  this  question. 
There  were  many  manufacturers  in 
Scotland  who  hold  shares  in  the  Bank, 
who  were  placed  in  a  very  uncertain 
position  by  this  liquidation.  In  fact, 
they  did  not  know  their  position.  All 
they  knew  was  that  they  nad  to  go  on 
working  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors 
of  the  Bank.  Many  of  these  individuals 
were  men  with  families,  and  some  of 
them  were  advanced  in  years,  and  from 
one  day  to  another  they  had  to  go  on 
working  in  ignorance  of  their  real  posi- 
tion, except  that  they  were  working  for 
the  creditors  of  the  Bank,  not  for  their 
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own  Cunilies-  He  could  onlj'  thank  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  for  the  course 
he  had  recommended  to  their  Lordshipe, 
and  sincerely  hoped  that  when,  two 
months  hence,  the  subject  came  again 
before  the  Honse,  thej  would  not  Bum- 
marily  diamiss  the  Bill. 

Order  duehargad,  and  Bill  to  be  road 
3'  on  Titfdag  the  291^  of  April  next. 

parv^TK  BiiXB. 

Ordered,  Thkt  nu  Private  Bill  brought  from 
Ihe  Hooaa  of  Commoiu  shall  be  read  a  aecond 
time  ■ftar  T-ada^  the  10(A  day  of  June  oeit : 

That  no  Bill  onginatiiig  in  this  Hoiue  autho- 
rimiig  Any  incloenre  of  lands  under  special  re- 
port of  the  Indoanre  CammiHianeTH  for  England 
(sd  Walei,  or  ooDQimiiiK  any  scheme  a  the 
diaritj  ComnuaaioDen  for  England  and  Wales, 
■hall  be  leod  a  fint  time  after  Friiag  the  ith 
i*f*f  April  next : 

lut  no  Bill  orinnating  in  this  Houae  con- 
txaattfay  prnviAonal  oidsr  or  proriaionai  cer- 
tiSeate  thall  be  lead  a  fint  time  after  Fridag  the 
\tk  iff  ^  April  Tielt: 

That  no  BiU  brought  from  the  House  of 
Rimmona  aathorising  any  inclosure  of  lands 
onder  Kxtcial  report  of  the  Indoeuie  Commie- 
wnan  (or  Enf  Isjid  and  Wales,  or  conSiming 
an;  adieme  oi  the  Charity  CommiaaionBra  (or 
En^aod  and  Wales,  shall  b«  read  a  second  time 
after  Ttutdaf  the  \ltk  day  of  Junt  next : 

That  no  Bill  brought  from  the  House  of 
CoDunona  confirming  any  provisional  order  or 
provifionAl  certificate  ^laU  be  read  a  second 
time  after  Tuaday  the  nth  day  of  June  next : 

That  wlien  a  Bill  shall  have  passed  this 
Honae  with  amendments  those  orders  shall  not 
apply  to  any  new  Bill  sent  up  bom  the  House 
rf  Comroons  which  the  Chairman  of  Committees 
■hall  report  to  the  House  is  substantially  the 
game  aa  the  Bill  so  amended. 

SUPBZME   CUITBT    OP   JUDICATURE 

ACTS  AMENDMEKT  BIIX.-^(No.  11.) 

{Tlu  Lord   ChauctlUr.) 

SECOND    BSADINO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

Thi  LOED  CHANOELLOE.  in 
monoe  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  2' 
(acGOToing  to  Order),  said,  he  pro- 
posed that  this  and  the  AseiZEB  Bill 
should  be  considered  in  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  ;  and  that  the  Couhtt 
CoDBTS  Bill,  which  stood  for  the  second 
reading  for  Uiiit  evening,  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Conimitttee. 

Lord  SHLBOItNE  expressed  his  con- 
currence in  the  course  proposed  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord. 

Uotion  agreed  to ;  Bills  read  2*,  and 
nmmitttd  accordingly. 


ARMY— DESERTIONS- REPORT  OF  THE 
INSPECTOR  GENERAL  OF  RECRUIT- 
ING, 1878. 

QUESTION.      OBSE&VATIONS. 

Lord  ABINQER,  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Houae  to  the  Report  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  Becruiting  for 
1878,  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  QoTemment  to 
bring  forward  any  measure  to  check  de- 
sertion from  the  Army  F  The  uoblo 
Lord  said,  he  desired  to  express  at  the 
outset  his  opinion  that  the  linking  of 
battalions  together  prevented  the  action 
[)f  amalgamation  which,  under  the  new 
system,  was  now  so  desirable.  With 
one  hand  thoy  seemed  to  keep  up  the 
regimental  system,  and  with  the  other 
they  tried  to  destroy  it.  In  his  opinion, 
the  time  had  arrired  when  the  number 
of  battalions  or  regiments  in  the  Service 
should  correspond  with  the  depot  centres. 
There  were  two  points  which  were  satis- 
factory in  the  Report  of  the  Inspector 
Oeneml.  One  was  the  splendid  manner 
in  which  the  Bescrve  had  come  forwai-d 
when  called  upon;  the  other,  that  re- 
cruits were  coming  forward  in  more  than 
sufficient  numbers,  and  of  a  superior 
quality.  Indeed,  the  supply  of  recruits 
was  so  far  in  advance  ot'  the  require- 
ments of  the  Service  that  the  Inspector 
General  had  been  able  to  increase  the 
Btandnrii.  He  congratulated  the  noblo 
Viscount  opposite  (Viscount  Cardwell) 
upon  the  two  cardinal  points  of  the  new 
system — namely,  that  of  short  service  and 
the  Reserves — which  had  bo  far  worked 
satiefactorily.  It  was  now  proved  tliat 
under  the  system  of  short  service  they 
could  get  a  sufficient  number  of  re- 
cruits, and  the  condition  of  the  Reserves 
showed  that  they  could  at  any  time  bring 
forward  large  numbers  of  old  soldiers 
in  the  best  state  of  efficiency.  But 
there  was  a  want  felt,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  Government  should  take 
[tower  to  call  out  a  portion  of  the  Re- 
serves, not  merely  in  times  of  great 
danger,  but  whenever  their  services 
would  be  required  for  small  local  ware. 
This  might  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways. 
They  might  either  coll  out  that  portion 
of  the  Reserves  attached  to  the  depot 
centre  or  sub-district  to  which  the  regi- 
ment was  attached, or  the  men  last  passed 
into  the  Reserves,  If  either  plan  were 
adopted,  they  would  then  send  out  well- 
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drilled,  experienced  soldiers,  and  they 
would  fill  up  a  gap  whicli  was  still  ob- 
served in  the  system.  He  noticed  that 
in  the  Army  Discipline  Bill  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  proposed  to  take  power  to 
call  out  volunteers  from  the  Eeserves. 
So  far  well ;  but  the  Government  should 
have  positive  power  to  call  out  a  portion 
of  the  Reserves  for  service  when  re- 
quired. As  to  the  Beport  itself,  he 
hoped  it  would  be  given  annually.  Now 
he  came  to  the  point  raised  in  the  Ques- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  Notice — De- 
sertion in  the  Army.  He  would  repeat 
the  opinion  he  expressed  last  year,  that 
the  true  way  to  check  desertion  was  by 
marking  the  whole  Army,  say,  with  a 
simple  '*  V.R.**  of  the  size  of  a  three- 
2)enny-piece.  This  would  enable  them 
to  get  rid  of  the  whole  system  of  frau- 
dulent enlistment.  But  if  this  were  ob- 
jected to,  why  should  not  the  men  who 
entered  tlie  Army  be  re-vaccinated  in 
such  a  manner  and  in  such  a  place  as  to 
render  the  mark  easily  recognizable  by 
Army  surgeons?  There  would  be  no 
disgrace  attaching  to  such  a  mark.  If 
any  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
authorities  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  men 
on  the  point,  it  could  easily  be  obtained 
by  sending  a  Circular  round  to  the 
various  centres  —  such  as  Aldershot, 
Shomcliffe,  Colchester,  and  others,  and 
invite  an  expression  of  opinion  upon 
it.  K  the  result  should  be  that  the 
plan  was  found  distasteful  to  the  men,  why 
let  them  fall  back  on  the  marking  of  de- 
serters, which  he  did  not  see  any  objec- 
tion to.  It  wa:s  said  that  public  opinion 
was  against  it ;  but  he  thought  if  it  were 
clearly  shown  that  all  that  was  done 
was  to  put  some  distinguishing  mark  on 
the  deserter,  the  public  would  not  pro- 
nounce in  any  strong  terms  against  it. 

Lord  TRURO  asked  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  desertions  in  the  Army? 
The  cause,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  amount 
of  harass  and  the  enormous  number  of 
minor  punishments  to  which  the  men 
were  subjected  for  the  most  trivial 
offences.  There  had  been  no  less  than 
282,687  punishments  in  the  course  of 
one  year  in  the  British  Army,  and  in 
tlie  same  period  there  had  been  over 
1 6,000  —  near  1 7,000 — courts  martial. 
He  should  not  presume  to  say  what  the 
leciuirements  of  the  British  Army  were  ; 
but  these  2)unishments  must,  to  an  in- 
tolerable extent,  harass  the  men — the 
result  being  desertion. 

Zord  Ahinger 


Viscount  BURY  said,  it  must,  he 
thought,  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
Report  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Re- 
cruiting was  a  very  favourable  one  in 
most  respects.  The  Army  had  been 
recruited  up  to  its  full  strength,  and  the 
Inspector  General  found  no  difficulty  in 
getting  recruits  who  were  superior  to 
the  recruits  of  recent  years  and  of  a 
better  physique.  On  that  point,  there- 
fore, they  might  congratulate  themselves. 
His  noble  Friend  (Lord  Abinger)  turned 
from  that  point  to  deal  with  a  question 
which  was  somewhat  akin  to  it.  His 
noble  Friend  seemed  to  object  to  the 
system  of  linked  battalions,  which  he 
pronounced  to  be  an  anachronism  in  the 
present  day,  and  added  that  things  went 
on  much  better  under  the  old  system. 
He  (Viscount  Bury)  was  not  about  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  that  point. 
His  noble  Friend  was  a  laudator  temporis 
acti :  but  Parliament  had,  with  the  full 
consent  of  all  parties,  adopted  a  new 
system,  which,  so  far  from  breaking 
down,  had  proved  itself,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  elastic  and  convenient 
as  could  reasonably  be  expected ;  and 
though  his  noble  Friend  had  mentioned 
one  or  two  points  in  which  amendment 
might  be  possible,  he  did  not  raise  any 
solid  objection  to  the  system  itself.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the 
present  moment  England  had  on  her 
hands  two  wars,  with  the  Army  on  a 
peace  footing,  and  that  she  had  been 
able  to  furnish  all  the  troops  required 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  Public  Service 
in  two  separate  and  distant  quarters  of 
the  globe.  It  had  been  commented  on 
somewhat  strongly  that  two  regiments 
recently  sent  to  the  Cape  as  reinforce- 
ments had  themselves  to  be  reinforced 
before  they  went  out  by  volunteers  from 
other  regiments.  That  was  quite  true ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered — to  take  one 
instance — that  the  91st  Regiment  had 
been  denuded  of  its  men  in  order  to 
supply  deficiencies  in  the  72nd  Regi- 
ment, which  was  its  linked  regiment,  in 
India;  but  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
bringing  the  91st,  under  the  brigade 
depot  system,  to  its  war  strength  when 
it  became  necessary  so  to  do.  The  same 
remark  applied  to  other  regiments  which 
had  been  sent  out — as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sity arose,  the  men  came  forward.  It 
was  not  pretended  for  the  system  that 
it  was  one  of  cast  iron,  which  could  not 
be  remedied  or  perhaps  remodelled  here- 
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after,  but  it  was  one  not  to  be  hastily 
cast  aside.  Passinfi^  on  to  the  subject 
of  desertions,  he  (Viscount  Bury)  must 
admit,  with  regret,  that  they  were 
numerous.  Without  doubt,  the  old  plan 
of  marking  deserters  was  the  simplest 
that  could  be  adopted  for  preventing 
men  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  offence 
from  rejoining  the  Colours.  He,  for  one, 
would  be  the  last  to  hesitate  on  the 
ground  of  a  mere  mawkish  sentimentality 
from  marking  a  man  who  had  deceived 
his  country  and  probably  committed  a 
iraud  of  the  grossest  and  most  cowardly 
description,  coupled  with  the  rohhery  of 
his  clothes  and  other  necessaries,  in  order 
to  prevent  him  from  repeating  his  offence. 
Bat  the  system  of  marking  had  heen 
abandoned  after  full  consideration,  and 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  recommend  a  recurrence 
to  it.  As  to  the  alternatives  suggested 
by  his  noble  Friend,  he  could  not  hold 
out  any  hope  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Army  generally  would  be  taken  by  Her 
Majesty's  Gk>vemment  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  adopting  a  universal  system  of 
marking  officers  and  privates  alike.  The 
vaccination  plan  would  be  practicable,  but 
it  had  been  determined  not  to  adopt  it, 
for  the  present,  at  all  events,  in  the  hope 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  recenUy 
introduced  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment would  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
materially  to  diminish  the  number  of 
desertions.  Until  it  was  seen  how  that 
proposal  worked,  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  propose 
any  departure  from  the  existing  system. 
The  Duke  op  CAMBRIDGE  desired 
to  say  a  few  words.  In  the  first  place, 
he  must  express  his  astonishment  at 
some  of  the  observations  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Truro),  who  was  under  the 
erroneous  impression  that  there  was 
either  an  undue  amount  of  crime  or  of 
punishment  in  Her  Majesty's  Service, 
and  that  the  annoyance  to  which  the 
men  were  exposed  by  petty  punishments 
was  the  explanation  of  the  number  of 
desertions  from  the  Army.  No  doubt, 
the  Betums  of  offences  made  up  a  large 
aggregate,  which  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  minor  details  of  the  Army 
BVRtem  might  think  serious ;  but  those 
offences  did  not  represent  any  pro- 
portionately large  amount  of  crime,  for 
the  reason  that  they  were  chiefly  in- 
flicted for  very  minor  offences.  Some 
increase    in    th^    number    of    offences 


against  discipline  might  be  found  in  the 
largenumberofyoungnon-commissioned 
officers  they  now  had.  The  class  of 
non-commissioned  officers  they  formerly 
had  were  men  of  stability  as  well  as  re- 
spectability, with  discretion  and  com- 
mand of  their  tempers,  which  gave 
weight  to  any  rebuke  they  might  feel  it 
their  unpleasant  duty  to  administer. 
Now,  unfortunately,  they  had  to  deal 
with  a  number  of  young  men  and  young 
non-commissioned  officers,  who,  instead 
of  listening  to  the  rebuke  of  their  su- 
periors, were  too  apt  to  be  what  was 
commonly  called  **  cheeky."  Looking 
through  the  Beport  carefully,  he  dia 
not  find  that  there  was  more  serious 
crime  than  formerly.  Desertion  was 
altogether  another  question .  Desertion , 
he  would  not  deny,  had  increased  very 
largely ;  but  that  he  accounted  for  in 
the  same  way  as  he  accounted  for  the 
greater  number  of  minor  offences  shown 
by  the  Betums — namely,  by  the  circum- 
stances arising  under  the  new  system  of 
enlistment.  They  uniformly  found  that 
when  they  had,  as  was  the  case  under 
the  short-service  system,  a  very  large 
number  of  recruits,  a  great  number  of 
desertions  followed,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  many  men  went  into  the  Army 
with  the  intention  to  desert.  This  was 
not  an  experience  of  to-day  merely.  They 
would  find,  if  they  looked  back,  that 
there  had  been  invariably  a  large  amount 
of  desertions  when  they  recruited  to  a 
heavy  amount.  Becruiting  and  deser- 
tion had  always  increased  in  about  equal 
ratio.  As  far  as  the  marking  of  desert- 
ers was  concerned,  ho  thought  it  was 
sufficiently  understood  that  marking 
was  no  part  of  the  punishment  for 
desertion ;  but  was  simply  adopted  in 
order  to  prevent  the  public  being 
cheated  over  and  over  again  by  re-enlist- 
ments on  the  part  of  men  who  had  pre- 
viously run  away  from  the  service  of 
their  country.  He  did  not  deny  that  it 
was  necessary  to  do  something ;  but  ho 
objected  in  toto  to  one  of  the  alterations 
suggested — to  mark  every  man — officer 
as  well  as  private — on  entering  the 
Army.  As  to  the  officers,  he  strongly 
deprecated  its  application.  As  regarded 
the  officers,  they  never  deserted ;  and  as 
regarded  the  privates,  the  very  fact  that 
a  young  man  on  entering  the  Army 
would  be  liable  to  be  marked  would 
be  an  indignity  to  which  he  would  not 
willingly  submit,   and   it  would  be   of 
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itself  sufficient  to  prevent  his  enlisting. 
As  far  as  the  vaccine  mark  was  con- 
cerned, the  case  was  different.  It  would 
not  in  itself  be  an  indip^ity,  inasmuch 
as  all  men  entering  the  Army  had  to  be 
vaccinated,  and  it  could  not  matter  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  punctures  were 
made ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
afford  a  means  of  identifying  men  upon 
whom  the  operation  had  been  performed. 
He  had  been  somewhat  astonished  to 
hear  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Abinger)  go 
into  the  general  question  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Army,  which  was  not  raised 
by  his  Notice.  Not  having  expected 
such  a  departure  from  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  the  Notice,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  enter  upon  a  debate  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  very  appropriate; 
but  he  wished  to  remark  that  it  was  all 
very  well  to  talk  just  now  about  doing 
away  with  linked  battalions.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  in  these 
matters  ;  but  he  desired  to  point  out,  as 
regarded  linked  battalions,  that  the  men 
were  interchangeable  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  Public  Service  required.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  difference  in  that 
respect  between  linked  battalions  and 
double  battalions.  The  same  incon- 
veniences that  existed  in  the  case  of  the 
one  existed  in  that  of  the  other  also. 
If  they  had  double  battalions — the  one 
at  home,  the  other  abroad — and  de- 
ficiencies arose  in  the  latter,  how  could 
they  be  made  up  without  volunteering  ? 
The  truth  was  that  the  outcry  as  to 
volunteering  resolved  itself  into  a  ques- 
tion of  money.  If  they  had  money, 
they  could  get  the  men  and  could  do 
without  volunteering  ;  if  they  had  not, 
they  could  not  get  on  without  it.  It 
was  impossible,  without  a  sufficient 
nimiber  of  men,  to  carry  out  the  duties 
required.  They  were  asked  why  they 
did  not  keep  the  regiments  which 
were  high  on  the  list  for  foreign  service 
up  to  their  full  complement?  Well, 
they  did  so.  But  it  hapjiened  that  men 
dropped  off;  that  others  were  entitled  to 
their  divScharge ;  that  others  were  re- 
quired for  depot  duty.  Moreover,  when 
a  regiment  was  suddenly  ordered  abroad 
for  service  in  a  tropical  climate,  it  could 
not  take  with  it  the  men  under  a  certain 
age,  or  those  within  a  few  months  of 
their  discharge ;  so  that  he  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  was  not  a  regi- 
ment in  the  Service  from  which  it  would 
not  be  necessarv  to  knock  off  at  least 
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200  men  when  ordered  abroad.  They 
had  not  got  the  Establishment  that 
would  enaole  them  to  keep  sufficient 
depots  to  dispense  with  volunteering 
from  other  regiments.  Unless,  as  he 
had  said,  they  had  a  sufficient  number 
of  men,  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  avoid 
volunteering.  He  admitted  that  the 
system  of  volunteering  was  objection- 
able— that  he  felt  as  strongly  as  any  of 
their  Lordships  could  do — but  volun- 
teering was  not  inherent  in  the  new 
system  only.  When  he  was  in  the 
Crimea,  in  command  of  a  division  which 
included  the  Highland  Brigade,  one 
regiment  of  that  brigade,  on  going  out, 
took  out  volunteers  from  the  two  other 
regiments  that  remained  at  home;  when 
the  second  went  out  and  joined  the 
brigade,  it  took  volunteers  from  the 
third ;  and  at  last  the  third  regiment, 
on  joining  the  brigade,  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  volunteers.  There 
was  nothing  new,  therefore,  in  that 
system  ;  although  as  a  soldier  he  would, 
of  course,  much  rather  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  it.  But,  he  repeated, 
it  was  a  question  of  money.  If  they 
did  not  wish  to  have  volunteering, 
they  must  put  their  hands  into  their 
pocket.  If  they  did  not,  they  must  be 
satisfied  that  whatever  Government  was 
in  power  would  do  the  best  they  could 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed.  He  trusted  that  their 
Lordships  and  the  country  would  admit 
that  those  who  worked  under  him,  as 
also  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  done  the 
best  they  could,  and  that  it  was  wonder- 
ful that  in  so  short  a  time  the  battalions 
had  been  made  up,  and  that  under  very 
difficult  circumstances.  It  was  a  proof 
of  the  good  spirit  and  good  feeling  that 
prevailed  in  the  Army  that  they  could 
have  had  many  hundred  more  soldiers 
who  were  anxious  to  join  any  regiment 
imder  orders  for  foreign  service.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  third  or  depot  bat- 
talions could  have  been  formea,  if  the 
circumstances  had  been  considered  so 
serious  as  to  render  such  a  step  neces- 
sary ;  but  it  was  one  which  could  not  be 
taken  unless  the  country  was  prepared 
to  pay  for  it. 

Viscount  CARD  WELL  said,  he  quite 
concurred  in  what  had  been  said  by  his 
noble  and  gallant  Friend  opposite  (Lord 
Abinger)  on  the  subject  of  the  linked 
battalions.  They  knew,  however,  from 
what  had  occurred  last  night  in  ' '  another 
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place,"  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  GK>vemment  up  to  a  late 
moment  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
rank  and  file  to  be  voted  for  the  year. 
As  the  illustrious  Duke  had  said,  if  it 
were  intended  to  create  third  battalions, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  incur  the 
necessary  expense.  If  they  were  not, 
then  whatever  other  means  might  be  at 
their  disposal,  they  would  fail  in  their 
object.  They  would  not,  indeed,  ever 
again  be  placed  in  the  position  in  which 
I^rd  Baglan  found  himself  in  the 
Crimea,  or  have  to  fill  up  regiments  in 
the  way  he  was  called  upon  to  do  ;  be- 
cause tney  had  trained  Keserves  whom 
they  could  call  out  for  a  national  emer- 
gency, such  as  that  of  last  year,  or  they 
could  have  recourse  to  a  certain  amount 
of  volunteering.  It  was  said  by  his 
noble  Friend  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  compulsory  power  to  call  out  a 
certain  portion  of  ^e  Beserve  Force  for 
a  temporaiy  purpose,  if  they  wished  to 
meet  an  oindina^  war  like  the  present 
by  battalions,  not  exclusively  composed 
of  young  recruits,  but  in  some  part  as- 
sisted by  men  volunteering  to  join  them 
from  the  Eeserve ;  but  he  thought  it  a 
wiser  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  not  to  seek  such  a 
power,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  great 
national  emergency,  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  readiness  of  those  who  might  be 
invited  to  volunteer. 

The  Earl  of  LONGFOED  reminded 
their  Lordships  that  the  step  taken  last 
year  in  the  calling  out  of  the  Reserves 
had  been  only  half  a  success.  It  was 
true  that  the  men  had  come  out  with 
alacrity  when  called  upon  ;  but  the 
military  establishments  were  not  ready 
to  receive  them.  Those  establishments 
had  been  so  starved  that  the  men  were 
unable  to  find  their  clothing  or  their 
equipment,  to  enable  them  to  take  at 
once  their  places  in  the  ranks.  The 
essential  condition  of  the  Beserve  sys- 
tem, with  short  service,  was  that  all 
these  preparations  should  be  made  be- 
forehand. The  Departments  ought  to 
be  organized  and  maintained  in  a  state 
of  entire  efficiency,  if  they  desired  to  see 
the  system  work  successfully. 

INDIA— SCARCITY  OF  GRAIN   IN   THE 

PUNJAB. 

QUESTION.      OBSEBVATIOKS. 

Lord  WAL8INGHAM  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 


Her  Majesty's  Government  have  received 
any  information  which  would  lead  them 
to  anticipate  a  scarcity  of  grain  'in  the 
Punjab  during  the  present  year;  and, 
whether  any  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  proviae  against  the  possible 
emergency  of  a  famine  in  that  district  ? 
He  was  led  to  put  the  Question  by  in- 
formation which  he  had  received  from  a 
reliable  source  as  to  a  condition  of  things 
in  the  North-West  of  India,  which,  if 
truthfully  represented,  seemed  to  de- 
mand the  careful  consideration  and  early 
attention  of  the  Government.  He  was 
informed  by  a  gentleman  long  resident 
in  the  Punjab  district,  in  a  letter  dated 
January  the  29th,  that  no  snow  or  rain 
had  fallen  there  since  September ;  that 
the  cold  weather  crops  were  dying  for 
want  of  the  usual  winter  rains ;  and  that 
on  the  mountains  above  there  was  no 
heaped-up  snow  to  supply  the  rivers  in 
the  hot  weather.  Now,  their  Lordships 
were  well  aware  that  in  that  country  the 
chief  food  of  the  people  came  from  the 
crops  of  rice  which  they  grew,  and  that 
if  the  rivers  were  not  swollen  by  melt- 
ing snow,  that  irrigation  upon  which  the 
cultivation  of  rice  entirely  depended 
would  become  impossible.  Enormous 
quantities  of  g^ain  had  been  exported 
from  the  Punjab  during  the  last  two 
years  to  feed  the  starving  populations  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  and  as  there  was 
now  no  surplus  store  in  that  district,  a 
failure  of  crops  would  involve  the  neces- 
sity of  importation  or  the  alternative  of 
famine.  Moreover,  it  was  difficult  to 
see  whence  a  sufficient  supply  could  be 
derived  to  replace  the  recent  exporta- 
tions,  if  the  emergency  should  unfortu- 
nately arise.  The  means  of  information 
at  the  command  of  the  Government  were 
naturally  so  much  better  than  those 
which  could  be  derived  from  any  private 
sources  that  he  was  anxious — first,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  had  received  any 
confirmation  of  the  statements  to  which 
he  had  called  their  Lordsliips'  attention  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  express  a  hope  that 
should  those  statements  be  corroborated, 
they  would  not  permit  any  unusual  calls 
upon  the  Eevenues  of  India  to  deter  them 
from  making  timely  and  full  provision 
against  a  repetition  of  one  of  those  great 
calamities  which  had  so  lately  fallen 
upon  other  districts  of  that  Empire. 

Viscount  CRANBROOK  :  On  my 
attention  being  called  to  this  subject  by 
the  Notice  on  the  Paper,  I  put  myself 
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in  comnnmication  with  the  Governor 
General  by  telegraph,  and  I  have  re- 
ceived'from  him  a  reply  which  brings 
down  our  information  to  this  very  morn- 
ing. My  noble  Friend  need  not  be  the 
least  apprehensive  that  the  Government 
of  India  will  not  be  looking  with  anxious 
eyes  wherever  there  are  the  least  signs 
of  famine.  The  Government  of  India  is 
all  the  more  alive  to  this  question  be- 
cause of  what  has  already  happened; 
and  I  can  assure  my  noble  Friend  that 
the  greatest  care  is  being  taken  to  pro- 
vide against  any  emergency  that  may 
occur  in  the  various  Presidencies.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  failure 
of  the  winter  rains;  but  the  consequences, 
I  hope,  will  not  be  so  serious  as  my 
noble  Friend  seems  to  anticipate.  The 
Governor  General  has  sent  two  telegrams. 
The  first  is  as  follows  : — 

**  Lioutonant  Governor  has  just  visited  groat 
part  of  Punjab.  No  present  apprehension  of 
famine. 

"Present  situation. — Autumn  harvest  fair. 
Winter  rains  very  scanty  and  spring  crop 
prospects  thereby  affected.  During  past  fort- 
night rain  fell  in  parts  and  will  do  good,  but 
still  withheld  in  Delhi  territory.  Central  and 
Western  Punjab. — Prices  dear  throughout  Pun- 
jab. Rain  in  upper  districts  ^411  still  do  good, 
as  har\'e8t  there  is  late.  Main  spring  crops  cut 
in  April. — Estimate  of  expected  yield  not  avail- 
able. 

*' Central  Provinces. — Spring  crop  cut  and 
exceeds  expectations,  which  is  good  augury  for 
crops  elsewhere.  In  Cashmere,  whore  dearth 
expected,  Punjab  Government  have  arranged  to 
send  4,000  tons  of  grain." 

The  second  telegram,  which  is  apparently 
in  reply  to  one  sent  by  the  Viceroy  to 
inquire  as  to  the  failure  of  the  Feb- 
ruary rains,  is  couched  in  the  following 
terms : — 

**  North  West  Prospects. — Recent  rain  more 
widespread,  though  not  sufficiently  general. 
Autumn  crop  good  and  furnishes  a  staple  food 
of  poor.  Prices  dejir.  Famine  not  appre- 
hended. Scarcity  will  probably  be  felt  in  Agra 
and  adjoining  districts. 

This  information  shows  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
provide  against  any  contingency  such 
as  tliat  which  the  noble  Lord  appre- 
hends. 


ARMY— THE  ADXILTARY  FORCES— THE 

YEOMANRY. 

QUESTION.       OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Marquess  of  BATH  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  What 

FiMcount  Cranhrook 


arrangements  the  Government  contem- 
plate making  this  year  in  respect  to 
calling  out  the  Yeomanry  for  permanent 
duty ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  certain 
number  of  troop  drills  being  substituted 
for  the  permanent  duty,  what  pay  will 
be  allowed  the  troops  attending  them, 
and  whether  they  will  be  allowed  to 
receive  it  without  having  attended  the 
previous  three  days'  qualifying  drill  ? 
He  would  suggest  that  the  Government 
should,  as  there  was  considerable  dis- 
tress in  some  agricultural  districts  of 
the  country,  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made 
of  all  the  regiments,  whether  they  were 
willing  or  not  willing  to  be  called  out 
this  year.  He  thought  that  some  regi- 
ments would  desire  to  be  called  out,  and 
others  not. 

ViscountBURY  said,  that  his  right  hon . 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  explained  in  "another  place" 
yesterday  why  the  Yeomanry  would  not  be 
called  out  for  duty  thisy  ear ;  audit  was  the 
same  reason  which  applied  to  the  Militia 
being  called  out  for  20  days  instead  of 
for  the  usual  period — namely,  the  eco- 
nomy that  had  to  be  studied  in  framing 
the  Army  Estimates  of  this  year,  and  it 
had  to  take  the  form  of  curtailing  the 
permanent  duty  of  the  Yeomanry  and 
the  period  of  service  of  the  Militia.  The 
plan  suggested  by  the  noble  Marquess 
could  hardly  be  adopted,  because  it  had 
already  been  arranged  that  the  system 
indicated  by  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  yesterday  was  to  be  carried  out, 
and  it  could  not  be  re-considered  thisyear. 
His  noble  Friend  the  noble  Marquess 
would  remember  that  the  Committee 
upon  this  subject  suggested  that  it  should 
be  optional  with  the  commanding  officers 
to  give  the  men  7«.  per  diem  for  every 
day's  training,  or  3<.  Qd,  per  diem  for 
four  days  when  not  called  out  for  per- 
manent duty  but  for  troop  drill;  and, 
as  to  the  last  part  of  the  Question,  he 
might  say  that,  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  the  preliminary 
recruiting  drills  would  not  be  insisted 
upon,  but  the  men  who  came  up  for  four 
days'  troop  drill  would  receive  3«.  6rf. 
a-day,  without  any  reference  being  made 
to  those  preliminary  drills. 

The  Eajil  of  CORK  regretted  the 
result  at  which  the  Government  had  ar- 
rived, as  he  thought  the  number  of 
drills  should  be  increased  and  not  dimi- 
nished. As  in  1 860  the  Yeomanry  were 
not  called  out  for  permanent  drill,  it 
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would  seem  that  that  corps  was  made  to 
suffer  for  their  wars  in  India.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  farmers  volun- 
tarily gave  their  services;  and  he  thought 
that  the  men  who  joined  the  corps  should 
be  encouraged  to  serve  their  country  in 
the  only  way  they  could  do.  This  was 
bad  economy  on  tiie  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  he  really  did  think  that  his 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  might  have  found 
some  other  way  of  saving  such  a  smaU 
sum  as  £6,000. 

Houso  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Seven  o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 

half  part  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  4th  March,  1879. 


WNTJTES.]— Select  Committee— libel,  ap. 
poimted. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  Firat  Reading  — 
Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  IVIar- 
riagee  (Army)*  [96];  Wormwood  Scrubs 
Regulation*  [96];  Drainage  and  Improve- 
ment of  Lands  Ireland)  I^rovisional  Order 
Confirmation  •  [94]  ;  BUnd  and  Deaf-Mute 
Children  (Education)  •  [93]. 

Firtt  Reading — Exchequer  Bonds  (No.  1)  •  [92]  ; 
Consolidated  Fund  (No.  1)  *. 

Withdrawn — libel  Law  Amendment*  [43]. 

QUESTIONS. 


SOUTH    AFRICA— THE    ZULU    WAR— 
OFFICERS'  BAGGAGE.— QUESTION. 

C!oLONEL  TOTTENHAM  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
officers  of  regiments  now  ordered  on 
active  service  to  the  Cape  will,  if  sent  on 
subsequently  to  India,  be  allowed  con- 
veyance of  baggage  from  England  to 
India  in  the  same  proportion  as  if  tliey 
had  gone  to  India  direct  from  England  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
that  he  had  been  informed  that  tho 
officers  ordered  on  active  service  to  the 
Cape  had  taken,  in  all  cases,  the  usual 
amount  of  baggage;  but  if,  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  time  allowed  for  making 
preparations,   or  any  other  cause,   and 

VOL.  COXUV.      [thibjd  sibies.] 


from  no  fault  of  their  own,  it  could  be 
shown  by  an  individual  officer  that  he 
had  not  really  been  able  to  procure  such 
articles  as  were  required  for  India,  the 
War  Office  would  endeavour  to  make 
arrangements  for  forwarding  such  bag- 
gage to  India  free  of  cost  to  the  officers. 

RAILWAY    PASSENGER   DUTY  — WAN- 
TAGE    TRAMWAY   COMPANY. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  J.  COWEN  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  If  he  would  explain  to  the 
House  on  what  principle  of  law  or  of 
fact  the  Wantage  Tramway,  established 
under  the  Tramways  Order  Confirmation 
Act,  37  and  38  Vic.  c.  183,  and  39  and 
40  Yic.  c.  43,  and  using  a  steam  locomo- 
tive, is  exempted  from  the  Bailway  Pas- 
senger Duty  r 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  (Sir 
John  Holkeb)  :  The  Act  5  &  6  Vict.  c. 
79,  by  which  the  Bailway  Passenger 
Duty  is  imposed,  is  so  framed  as  to  con- 
fine the  charge  to  receipts  for  passengers 
conveyed  on  a  railway  which  is  the  pro- 
perty of  a  Company  or  person  liable  to 
account  for  the  duties.  The  question  of 
the  liability  of  the  receipts  of  the  Want- 
age Tramway  Company  to  the  Eailway 
Passenger  Duty  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Eevenue  in  September,  1876.  It  was 
then  ascertained  that  the  tramway  was 
laid  upon  a  public  road,  and,  that  being 
so,  there  was  no  railway  of  which  the 
Company  were  proprietors,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  provisions  of  tho  Eailway 
Passenger  Duty  Acts  have  no  applica- 
tion. 

CRIMINAL  LAW— CASE  OF  STEVENSON. 

QTJESTION. 

Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  case  of  a  lad  named  Stevenson,  aged 
about  fifteen,  who  in  May  last  was  sen- 
tenced at  Glasgow  by  tho  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrate to  receive  fifteen  stripes  for  the 
offence  of  throwing  (in  play)  a  small  bag 
of  pease  meal  at  a  girl  who  had  first 
thrown  the  same  at  him  and  had  made 
no  complaint  upon  the  matter ;  whether, 
on  appeal,  the  sentence  was  at  once 
quashed,  as  illegal,  after,  however,  the 
flogging  had  been  inflicted,  the  Judge, 
Lord  Craighill,  observing  that — 
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■'  Ab  tliero  was  no  warrant  Hminling  to  tho 
l:tw  iif  Seotland  for  the  imporition  of  whipping- 
fomiioh  an  offenco  n«  that,  which  i»  thu  on'- 
offenee,  it  it  is  worthy  of  Iho  name,  prcsentwi 
this   romiilnint,   there   can   lio  no  difficulty 
uriviug  at  a  coaclut^ion ; " 


wliethor  on  various  previoui 
the  same  magistrnfe   had  not  inflicted 
flimilar  illpgal  floggings;  and,  whethoc 
he  Atill  rotaine  hin  ofRce  ? 

Tre  lord  advocate  (Mr.  Wat* 
90s) ;  Sir,  in  ordor  to  make  my  reply 
intelligible,  it  is  nooessary  that  I 
ehould  explain  that  the  power  of  in- 
flicting corporal  puniBhment  in  Scot- 
land reals  on  Common  Law,  and 
that  tlio  magintratOB  of  hurghs,  includ- 
ing tlie  stipendiary  of  Glasgow,  have 
the  right  to  inflict  corporal  punishment 
for  partiimlar  ofi'ences,  including  brawls, 
riots,  and  as  can  Its  committed  in  the 
streets,  The  Legislature  has  assumed 
the  existence  of  that  right,  and  instead 
of  directly  conferring  it,  has  regnlated 
it,  from  time  to  time,  by  Statute.  The 
offence  charged  in  this  case  vas  an 
offence  under  the  GlsHgow  Police  Act  of 
1B66— a  Statute  which  imposed  some- 
what stringent  regiilutionH.  The  Judge 
before  whom  the  conviction  was  brought 
on  appeal  had  nothing  before  him  but 
the  complaint  and  the  sentence.  He 
quashed  the  conviction  on  the  ground 
that  the  complaint  did  not  set  forth  any 
Common  Law  offonce,  although  it  might 
be  an  oflence  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Police  Act.  I  think  it  right  to 
say  that  the  only  statement  of  what 
occurred  rests  on  the  ex  partt  statement 
made  in  the  appeal  papers  ;  and  I  have 
found,  oti  inquiry,  tliat  the  evidence  laid 
before  the  Judge  did  not  disclose  the 
state  of  facts  which  is  assumed  in  the 
Question.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears 
that  the  lad  had  gone  about  with  a  bag 
of  flour  on  a  wet  day,  causing  consider- 
able annoyance,  and  d<iing  no  little 
damage  to  tlie  clotliea  of  the  bystandi'rs. 
The  Statutory  punishment  for  such  an 
oflenco  was  a  fine  of  £10,  or  15  days' 
impriHonmcnt.  Had  it  been  a  Common 
Law  offence,  thero  is  no  doubt  the  sti- 
pendiary could  have  in8icte(l  corporal 
Sunishment.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
iscover  any  other  illegal  sentenc-es 
under  the  rule  of  this  decision  that  have 
been  pronounced  by  the  Judge  in  ques. 
tion.  He  still  continues  in  office;  be- 
cause my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Home  I 
Secretary  concurs  with  me  in  beHeving 
Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor 
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that  the  stipendiary  of  Glasgow  is  a  man 
who  is  incapable  of  inflicting  any  punish- 
ment that  would  not  be  upheld  b;  a 
superior  Judge. 

INLAND  REVENUE— THE  INCOME  TAX 

—CO-OPERATIVE  STORES.— aUESTION. 

Mr.  BLAKE  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer,  If  it  is  true,  as  stated  in 
the  newspapers,  that  large  mercantile 
firms  trading  for  profit  under  the  name 
of  ■'  Civil  Service,"  "  Army  and  Navy," 
and  other  po-operative  Stores,  are  ex- 
empt from  payment  of  Income  Tax  and 
the  use  of  receipt  stamps;  and.  if  so.  if 
he  will  be  good  enough  to  state  the 
reasons  for  such  exemption  from  con- 
tribution to  the  National  Eevenuo  ? 

Thk  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  answer  in  the  boo.  Mem- 
ber's Question  is  this— that  no  co-opera- 
tive stores  are,  as  such,  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  Income  Tax.  Only  one 
of  the  institutions  referred  to — namely, 
the  Civil  Service  Supply  Assiiciation, 
which  is  registered  as  an  industrial  and 
provident  society — is  exempt  from  that 
tax  i  the  others,  the  Civil  Service  Stores. 
and  the  Army  ond  Navy  Stores,  not 
being  so  registered,  are  not  exempt 
from  it.  None  of  these  institutions  are 
exempt  ftom  the  receipt-stamp  duty. 
Formerly,  industrial  and  provident  in- 
stitutions were  exempt  from  receipt- 
stamp  duty,  but  that  exeniption  was  re- 
pealed in  1876,  at  the  instance  of  the 
present  Government.  That  is  the  an- 
swer to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Question. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  West- 
minster (Sir  Charles  Eussell)  has  given 
Notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  a 
Committee  to  inqaire  in  the  constitution 
and  management  of  these  institutions, 
and  I  think  that  great  advantage  will 
result  from  such  an  Inquiry,  as  it  will  re- 
move some  of  the  doubts  that  exist  with 
regard  to  the  positiim  of  these  societiea. 

IKLAND    REVENUE— LEGACY   AND 
srCtESSION  DUTT.— QUESTION. 

Mk.  O'OLERY  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  it  is  true 
that  the  amount  of  Duty  realised  by  the 
Legacy  and  Succession  Duty  Office 
during  the  financial  year  1878-9  is 
nearly  half  a  million  less  than  that  col- 
lecledby  the  same  Department  in  1877-8; 
and,  wliether  this  decrease  in  the  revenue 
has  occurred  since  the  now  scheme,  by 
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which  the  collection  of  the  tax  in  the 
country  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  local  distributors,  has  been  adopted  ? 
The  chancellor  of  thk  EXCHE- 
QIJEB :  Sir,  the  financial  year  has  not 
yet  closed,  and,  therefore,  I  am  unable 
to  give  a  precise  answer ;  but  as  far  as 
the  year  has  gone,  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease of  £350,000  in  the  legacy  and 
succession  duty  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The 
main  reason  for  this  decrease,  I  appre- 
hend, is  to  be  found  in  the  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  stock  on  which  the  duty 
was  assessed,  and  the  general  decrease 
in  the  value  of  property.  But  it  is  also 
a  curious  fact,  for  which  I  cannot  ac- 
count, that  the  number  of  wills  proved 
in  England  last  year  was  2,000  less  than 
in  1876,  and  any  one  year  may  be 
roughly  said  to  depend  on  the  number 
of  wills  proved.  The  change  in  the  old 
system  of  collection  caused  some  dis- 
turbance at  first ;  but  that  difficulty,  I 
believe,  will  be  only  temporary. 

THE  TREATY  OF  BERLIN— SERVIA 
AND  ROUMANIA.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  Sjebjeaitt  SIMON  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment,  before  recognising  the  inde- 
pendence of  Servia  and  Houmania,  to 
require  that  such  measures  be  taken  as 
may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
stipulations  contained  in  Articles  33  and 
34,  and  44  and  45,  of  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin, which  provide  for  the  full  enjoyment 
of  civil  and  political  rights  by  persons  of 
all  religious  creeds  and  confessions  in 
those  countries  respectively  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Yes,  Sir ;  that  is  the  policy  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government. 

NAVAL  EXPENDITURE—THE  VOTE  OF 
CREDIT,  1878.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether 
he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House, 
before  the  discussion  on  Navy  Estimates, 
a  Statement  showing  the  details  of  the 
expenditure  for  Naval  purposes  out  of 
the  Vote  of  Credit  of  last  year  ? 

Ma.  W.  H.  SMITH,  in  reply,  said,  he 
would    take    care   that    the  Statement 
which  the  hon.  Member  suggested  should 
be  laid  on  the  Table  before  the  Navy  | 
Estimates  were  discussed.     He  hoped  to  I 


be  able  to  take  the  Estimates  on  Monday 
next. 

CANAL    BOATS    ACT,    1877. 
QUESTION. 

Mk.  price  asked  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  Whether 
he  has  any  information  with  regard  to 
the  operation  of  the  Canal  Boats  Act  of 
1 877,  especially  in  reference  to  the  regis- 
tration of  canal  boats ;  and,  whether  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  boat- 
owners  and  the  local  sanitary  authorities 
are  generally  endeavouring  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  ? 

MR.SCLATER-BOOTH,  in  reply,  said, 
he  had  not  sufficient  official  information 
to  enable  him  to  answer  the  Question  with 
precision.  He  knew,  however,  that  in 
many  parts  of  England  the  operation 
of  the  Act  was  represented  as  satisfac- 
tory, and  he  was  told  that  in  others  that 
was  not  the  case.  The  severe  weather 
of  the  last  few  months  might  have  had 
some  effect  in  the  matter.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  Regulations 
were  not  laid  on  the  Table  until  last 
June.  He  should  shortly  make  inquiry 
of  the  various  registration  authorities, 
and  would  then  be  happy  to  render 
any  information  which  the  Department 
obtained  on  the  subject  accessible  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman. 

THE  OFFICIAL  CORN  RETUJRNS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  CLARE  READ  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  his 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  un- 
fairly high  average  prices  of  the  official 
Corn  Returns,  mainly  caused  by  the 
same  lots  of  com  being  returned  a  second 
and  third  time,  thus  embracing  the  mer- 
chant's profits  and  cost  of  transit;  by 
the  growing  custom  of  buying  corn  by 
weights  greatly  in  excess  of  the  imperial 
measure ;  and  by  the  increasing  quan- 
tities of  inferior  grain  which  never  ap- 
pear in  the  Corn  Returns  at  all ;  and, 
whether  he  will  take  steps  that  the  ave- 
rage value  of  all  grain  grown  in  Great 
Britain  may  be  more  accurately  ascer- 
tained in  future  in  the  official  Com  Re- 
turns ? 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT :  Sir,  I  would 
remind  my  hon.  Friend  that  the  present 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  average  prices 
of  com,  including  the  re-sales,  has  pre- 
vailed for  more  than  half-a-century,  and 
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no  qupfltion  of  its  being  an  unfair  mode 
has,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  been 
raised.  I  would  further  say  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  custom  in  sales,  the 
Inspectors  of  Com  Returns  are  bound 
to  make  their  returns  in  imperial  mea- 
sures, and,  again,  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  no  means  of  knowing  whe- 
ther the  quantity  of  inferior  com  not 
sent  to  market  is  increasing  or  not.  I 
can  assure  my  hon.  Friend  that  we  shall 
gladly  consider  any  suggestions  he  may 
be  good  enough  to  make  with  a  view  of 
making  any  improvement  in  the  present 
system  of  Com  Returns. 

CONTAGIOUS      DISEASES      (ANIMALS) 
ACT,  1878 -DAIRIES  AND  COWSHEDS. 

QUESTION. 

MB.CLARE  READaskedthe  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  If  all  farmers  in  the 
rural  districts  selling  milk  to  their  neigh- 
bours and  labourers  must  be  registered  as 
purveyors  of  milk,  and  have  their  dairies 
and  cow  sheds  inspected  and  regulated 
by  the  local  authority  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Dairies,  Cow  Houses,  and 
Milk  Shop  Order  of  1879  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON  :  Sir, 
the  part  of  the  Order  requiring  registra- 
tion was  intend  ed  to  apply  to  persons  wh  ose 
principal  trade  is  the  keeping  of  cows  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  milk,  and  was  not 
intended  to  comprise  farmers,  who  only 
sell  milk  to  their  neighbours  and  labourers 
as  an  incident  to  their  general  farming 
business.  In  framing  an  Order  to  give 
effect  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  use 
of  general  descriptions  cannot  be  avoided 
which  may  seem  to  include  classes  of 
persons  who  ought  not  to  be  included ; 
but,  practically,  every  local  authority 
has  a  discretion  as  to  what  classes  of 
persons  it  will  require  to  register  them- 
selves, and  in  giving  effect  to  the  Order 
local  authorities  will,  no  doubt,  have 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
respective  districts.  The  Privy  Council 
will  soon  have  to  revise  and  consolidate 
all  the  Orders  made  under  the  Act  of 
last  Session;  and  in  so  doing  they  will 
consider  whether  this  provision  for  regis- 
tration of  dairymen  may  not  be  made 
more  clear. 

PUBLIC    BUSINESS— COUNTY    BOARDS 
BILL.- QUESTION. 

Mr.  CLARE  READ  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board, 

J/r.  J.  O.  Talbot 


When  he  expects  to  introduce  the  Counfy 
Boards  Bill  ? 

Mr.  SCIATER-BOOTH  :  Sir,  the 
draft  of  this  Bill  has  been  completed  for 
some  time.  I  ghall  be  ready  to  intro- 
duce the  Bill  on  any  day  after  this  week 
that  may  be  placed  at  my  disposal  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  CLARE  READ :  In  consequence 
Qf  the  undecided  answer  I  have  received 
to  my  Question,  I  shall  move,  on  going 
into  Committee  on  the  Valuation  Sill — 

'*  That  the  introduction  in  the  YalnAtion  Bill 
of  a  provifflonal  county  authority  is  incon- 
sistent with,  and  tends  to  nullify,  the  Reio- 
lution  of  this  House  of  March  9,  1877,  and  that 
the  further  progress  of  this  Bill  should  be  sus- 
pended until  the  opinion  of  the  House  has  been 
taken  on  the  promised  Bill  relating  to  County 
Q-ovemment.*' 

PARLIAMENT  —  PUBLIC  BUSINESS  ~ 
THE  SELECT  COMMIITEE  ON  PAR- 
LIAMENTARY REPORTING. 

QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Newdeoate, 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  said,  he  helieved 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
on  Parliamentary  Reporting  to  take 
further  evidence  this  Session.  The  Com  - 
mittee  were  to  meet  on  Friday  to  con- 
sider the  general  terms  of  their  Report. 

PARLIAMENT  —  PUBLIC  BUSINESS  — 
ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULA- 
TION BILL.— QUESTION. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON  : 
Sir,  I  see  that  by  the  Order  Book  the  Army 
Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill  stands  the 
first  Order  for  Thursday.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Leader  of  the  House,  Whether 
it  is  intended  to  proceed  with  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  on  that  evening; 
and,  if  not,  what  Business  will  be  taken  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  the  Bill  is 
yet  printed.  The  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates and  the  Public  Works  Loans  Bill 
will  be  taken  on  Thursday. 

IRELAND— THE  CORK  AND  MACROOM 
RAILAVAY  ACCIDENT.— QUESTION. 

Major  0*Q0RMAN  asked  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  fact 
that  the  defendants  in  the  case  of  the 
Cork  and  Macroom  Railway  accident 
— that  is  to  say,  the  Directors — did,  on  the 
20th  November  last,  appeal  to  the  Court 
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of  Queen's  Bench,  for  an  order  to  bring 
up  the  inquisition  (which  had  resulted 
in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  the 
defendants)  to  be  quashed ;  whether  a 
conditional  order  on  that  occasion  had 
been  granted ;  whether  that  order  had 
been  made  absolute ;  and,  whether  he 
had  taken  any  steps  to  show  cause  against 
'this  conditional  order  being  made  abso- 
lute ;  and,  if  not,  whether  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  interfere  so  as,  in  the  interests 
of  the  public,  to  prevent  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  being  quashed  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  :  Sir,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  this  matter,  and 
it  is  true  that  the  inquisition  was  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and 
the  rule  subsequently  made  absolute. 
From  the  evidence  given  at  the  inquest, 
and  considering  the  verdict,  I  did  not 
think  that  there  was  any  necessity  to  show 
cause,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  inter- 
fere further  in  the  matter.  I  may  state, 
that  the  matter  has  been  investigated  in 
the  Civil  Courts  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Company  has  already  had  to  pay  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  damages. 


MOTIONS. 

HOUSEHOLD    SUJ-FRAGE   (COUNTIES). 

BE80LUTI0N8. 

Mr.  TREVELYAN,  in  rising  to 
move — 

"That,  in  the  opiaionof  this  House,  it  would 
he  desirahle  to  estahlish  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom  a  Household  Franchise 
similar  to  that  now  established  in  the  English 
boroughs ;  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  so  to 
re-distribute  political  power  as  to  obtain  a 
more  complete  representation  of  the  opiiuon  of 
the  electoral  body,'* 

said :  The  Resolutions  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  again  bring  before  the  House 
are  so  important,  and  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  every  part  of  our  political 
system,  that  those  who  advocate  them 
have  never  any  difficulty  in  finding 
something  new  to  say  ;  but,  on  this 
occasion,  there  is  a  special  reason  why 
the  debate  will  be  regarded  with  inte- 
rest in  the  country.  Unless  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution  is  to  be  insisted  on 
in  a  manner  which — such  was  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors — is  almost  with- 
out a  precedent,  this  will  be  the  last 
occasion  on  which  the  present  Parlia- 


ment will  have  an  opportunity  of  de- 
claring whether  it  is  just  and  expedient 
to  exclude  so  very  large,  and  so  very 
deserving  and  valuable,  a  portion  of  the 
population  from  any  share  in  the 
government  of  their  own  country. 
That  is  the  question  on  which,  as  far  as 
domestic  legislation  is  concerned,  the 
forthcoming  General  Election  will  in- 
fallibly turn.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  represents  the  University  of 
London  (Mr.  Lowe)  tells  us  that  there  is 
no  real  demand  for  this  extension  of 
the  franchise.  What  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  such  a  demand  are  to 
be  I  hardly  know.  In  the  last 
authentic  utterances  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  appeared  to  think  that 
we  ought  to  wait  for  a  civil  war.  Then, 
he  said,  it  might  be  wise  to  concede 
somewhat.  The  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Woodstock  (Lord  Bandolph 
Churchill),  who  is  the  most  promising, 
if  among  the  very  most  recent,  pupils  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  will  be  con- 
tent with  what  he  calls  ''  popular 
tumults."  He  thinks  we  shall  be 
justified  in  taking  action  when  there  has 
been  nothing  more  serious  than  another 
disturbance  in  Hyde  Park.  Sir,  those 
of  us  who  were  present  at  the  scene  on 
that  Sunday  in  Hyde  Park,  during  the 
debate  on  the  Vote  of  £6,000,000— 
the  most  vulgar  and  ruffianly  pro- 
ceeding that  ever  disgraced  a  great 
capital — will  not  be  inclined  to  take  the 
advice  of  the  noble  Lord  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  And  let  me  say  that 
such  advice  is  curious,  as  coming  from 
one  who  is  for  ever  preaching  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  the  high 
standard  of  English  statesmanship — 
this  advice  to  postpone  doing  justice, 
and  passing  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
salutary  reform,  until  we  have  had 
broken  windows,  and  are  afraid  of 
having  broken  heads.  No;  I  can 
tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a 
much  better  test  of  whether  there  is 
a  demand  for  this  measure  or  no. 
Let  him  go,  not  to  this  Eadical  con- 
stituency or  that,  but  to  any  borough  in 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  which  is 
of  a  sufficient  size  to  entertain  a  healthy 
and  genuine  public  opinion,  and  let  him 
ask  the  constituency  to  return  him  as  a 
Liberal  who  is  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  the  county  franchise.  No ;  Sir,  the 
people  who  are  determined  to  get  the 
franchise  extended  are  not  the  soit  of 
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men  who  pelt  each  other  in  Hyde  Park ; 
but  they  are  the  sort  of  men  who  know 
very  well  how  to  use  the  Constitutional 
means  by  which  a  free  people  can 
obtain  what  they  want.  When  the 
present  House  was  chosen,  there  was 
very  little  enthusiasm  for  these  Resolu- 
tions outside  the  House,  and  still  less 
inside  it ;  but  this  Parliament,  if  it  has 
done  very  little  else  for  the  opinions 
which  we  on  these  Benches  hold,  has,  at 
BXLj  rate,  done  this —that  it  has  matured 
this  question,  cmd  brought  it  from  the 
condition  of  a  not  very  popular  theory 
to  be  the  most  formidable  and  practical 
reality.  When  it  was  first  brought  for- 
ward in  the  last  Parliament  its  sup- 
porters could  only  muster  70  votes;  and 
though  a  good  deal  of  attention  had 
been  called  just  then  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts by  the  strike  of  the  labourers  in 
Warwickshire,  I  must  frankly  confess 
that  I  seldom  remember  a  debate  which 
fell  more  thoroughly  dead.  But  two 
years  afterwards,  in  this  Parliament,  we 
secured  173  votes,  and  were  beaten  by 
only  115.  Then  the  majority  fell  to  102, 
and  then  to  99.  Then  came  the  great 
conference  of  delegates  in  Exeter  Hall, 
which  was  pronounced  by  the  Chair- 
man, the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  John  Bright),  as  equal 
in  weight  and  importance  to  any  public 
meeting  or  conference  of  his  time ;  and, 
under  the  impression,  as  I  greatly  be- 
lieve, of  that  remarkable  manifestation 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  demand  for 
this  great  reform,  our  numbers  so  in- 
creased that,  if  at  any  time  a  General 
Election  changes  30  seats — and  who  can 
say  that  such  a  result  is  outside  the  pro- 
babilities of  politics  ? — a  new  House  of 
Commons  will,  before  it  has  sat  half  a 
Session,  be  committed  to  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  to  the  county  house- 
holders. And  this  great  change  has 
been  brought  about,  not  by  the  usual 
processes  by  which  questions  are  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons — by  setting  up  newspapers 
and  distributing  pamphlets,  and  raising 
great  subscriptions  and  forming  ex- 
tensive and  powerful  associations.  No- 
body has  been  threatened,  nobody 
has  been  bullied,  nobody,  I  earnestly 
trust,  has  been  bored.  Gradually,  and 
almost  insensibly,  an  honest  and  spon- 
taneous change  of  belief  has  stolen 
over  the  minds  of  public  men.  Gen- 
tlemen  who,    in   the  intimacy  of  pri- 

Mr.  Trevelyan 


vate  conversation,  used  five  years  ago, 
or  three  years  a«),  to  express  them- 
selves unfavourable  to  seeing  the  ques- 
tion stirred,  now  convinced,  I  cannot 
but  think  by  hearing  in  a  succession  of 
debates  how  much  is  to  be  said  for  these 
Besolutions,  and  how  very  little  can  be 
said  against  them,  freely  acknowledge 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  ques- 
tion should  be  settled.  This  side  of  the 
House  is  unanimous  on  that  point — if 
there  ever  was  such  a  thins^  as  unanimity 
in  politics ;  and  the  excluded  class  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  may  now  rest  con- 
fident in  the  assurance  that  if  ever  the 
Liberal  Party  come  in  again  they  will 
bring  in  with  them  the  county  house- 
holders. And  there  is  a  special  reason 
why  this  reform,  which  has  lonff  been 
recognized  as  ultimately  certain,  has  of 
late  become  imminent  and  pressing.  It 
is  the  only  remedy — at  least,  the  only 
remedy  that  there  is  a  chance  of  Parlia- 
ment being  induced  to  adopt — for  an 
abuse  which  has  long  existed,  out  which 
has  only  of  late  been  brought  into  such 
prominence  that  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  deal  with  it.  Last  year  I  described 
to  the  House  the  system  of  faggot- voting 
in  Scotland,  and  explained  how  the  small, 
but  very  intelligent,  resident  constituency 
of  Selkirkshire  and  Peeblesshire  was 
swamped  by  a  troop  of  Highland  lairds 
and  Edinburgh  Writers  to  the  Signet, 
who  never  came  to  the  neighbourhood, 
except  when  they  were  summoned  at 
the  time  of  a  General  Election  to  vote 
down  the  real  wishes,  the  real  senti- 
ments, the  real  public  opinion  of  the 
two  counties.  That  description,  which 
attracted  attention  in  Scotland — where 
it  was  well-known  that  Selkirkshire  and 
Peeblesshire  were  only  an  exaggerated 
instance  of  what  was  going  on  in  every 
Northern  county  where  parties  were 
evenly  balanced — as  far  as  this  House 
was  concerned,  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  But 
in  politics,  if  you  only  stick  fast  to  a 
principle,  time  is  quite  sure  to  bring  its 
revenges,  and  between  last  Session  and 
this  events  have  occurred  which  have 
placed  the  question  of  faggot- voting  in 
the  very  fore-front  of  Scotch  grievances ; 
and  it  is  a  grievance  which  has  all  the 
more  chance  of  being  removed,  because 
it  possesses  the  rare  and  peculiar  ad- 
vantage of  being  capable  of  being  un- 
derstood by  Englishmen.  On  the  18th 
of  January  last  the  following  letter  was 
addressed  to  a  gentleman  in  Glasgow  ; 
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and  I  may  say,  before  I  read  it,  that  its 
writer  attempted  to  allege  that  it  was  a 
prirate  letter ;  but  upon  its  having  been 
proved  that  he  was  mistaken,  he  made 
a  complete  and  frank  apology  in  the 
public  newspapers : — 

*'  Scottish  CSonservative  Club,  Edinburgh, 
"  18th  January,  1879. 

**  Dear  Sir, — In  view  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  pro- 
posed attack  upon  Mid-Lothian,  a  number  of 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  success  of^  Lord 
Dalkeith  are  acquiring  qualifications  in  the 
county.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  take  one 
also.  They  consist  of  dwelling-houses,  well 
built  and  finished,  and  cost  from  £120  to  £360 
per  vote.  The  rents  are  expected  to  yield  quite 
6  per  cent.  You  would  be  joint-owner  with 
another  person.  Those  gentlemen  who  have 
already  purchased  are  satisfied  that  the  invest- 
ment is  a  sound  one.  As  the  transactions  must 
be  carried  through  this  month,  an  answer  in 
course  will  be  obliging. 

**  Yours  sincerely, 

"B.  Addison  Smith.*' 

Now,  the  last  sentence  in  Mr.  Smith's 
letter  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
House.  The  list  of  voters  is  made  up 
between  July  and  October,  and  every- 
body who  desires  to  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  voters  as  proprietor  or  as  life-renter 
(m  house  property,  must  have  been  re- 
gistered and  officially  recognized  as  such 
for  at  least  six  months  before  the  31st 
July.  And,  therefore,  he  must  have 
been  registered  by  the  3l6t  of  January; 
and  it  is  during  the  week  that  precedes 
the  Slst  January  that  these  gentlemen 
flock  to  the  registry  office,  who  have 
purchased  property  or  burdens  upon 
property,  not  for  the  sake  of  an  invest- 
ment, but  for  the  sake  of  a  vote.  Mr. 
Oraufurd,  the  late  Member  for  Ayr 
Boroughs,  who,  since  Mr.  Horsman 
droppea  the  question  of  fictitious  voting, 
has  been  the  leading  authority  on  the 
subject,  states  that  an  almost  infallible 
test  of  a  vote  being  a  faggot- vote  is  the 
date  on  which  the  qualification  was  re- 
gistered. Mr.  Craufurd  states  that  he 
looked  in  the  Begister  of  Sasines  for 
Peeblesshire  for  the  date  of  no  less  than 
34  deeds  which  he  suspected  to  be  of  a 
political  character,  and  he  discovered 
that  every  one  of  these  deeds  had  been 
signed  on  the  28th,  the  29th,  or  the  30th 
of  January.  Well,  Sif,  never  during 
that  very  si^ificant  period  of  the  year 
was  the  Registrar  so  biisy  as  towards  the 
end  of  last  January.  The  good  seed 
which  Mr.  Addison  Smith  had  sowed 
80  diligently  over  Scotland,  England, 


aye,  and  Ireland  too,  brought  an  abund- 
ant and  an  immediate  crop.  Between 
the  14th  and  3tst  of  January  no  less 
than  94  votes  were  manufactured  in  the 
county  of  Mid -Lothian  alone — votes 
that  answer  all  the  conditions  which  go 
to  make  a  faggot- vote  of  the  purest  and 
most  unmistakable  type ;  and  it  is 
said  that  there  were  26  other  faggot- 
votes  made  which  did  not  require  the 
ceremony  of  registration.  Let  hon. 
Gentlemen  reflect  what  it  is  that  at 
the  next  Oeneral  Election  we  one  and 
all  of  us  wish  to  get  from  Mid- Lothian ; 
and  I  am  not  addressing  myself  to  one 
side  of  the  House  or  the  other.  I  am 
not  making  a  Party  speech.  We  want 
to  know  what  the  population  of  a 
Scotch  county — as  intelligent  a  popula- 
tion as  any  in  the  world— think  on 
the  policy  of  the  last  six  years,  and 
what  they  wish  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
next  six  years.  Now,  m  order  to 
assist  us  in  arriving  at  this  result,  four 
persons  who  ha^  not  votes  for  Mid- 
Lothian,  acquire  property  there  between 
the  20th  and  2dth  of  January  last. 
They  acquire  a  cottage  and  a  shop  in 
the  village  of  Wester  Duddingstone. 
Two  of  them  take  a  cottage  in  common, 
and  the  names  of  these  lowly  cottagers — 
who  would  not  even  be  qualified  under 
my  Bill,  which  would  require  them  to 
have  a  cottage  a-piece — are  Frederick 
Spencer  Hamilton,  commonly  called 
Lord  Frederick  Sponcer  Hamilton,  and 
Ijord  Claud  Hamilton,  Privy  Councillor, 
residing  not  in  Mid-Lothian,  but  at  8<3, 
Portland  Place,  London.  The  two  gen- 
tlemen who  keep  shop  together  are  Lord 
Ernest  William  Hamilton,  lieutenant  in 
the  11th  Hussars,  and  William  Alexan- 
der Baillie-Hamilton,  clerk  in  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  residing  not  in  Mid-Ijothian, 
but  at  22,  Green  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square,  London.  And  these  are  the 
people  who,  next  Autumn,  or  in  the 
Spring  of  next  year,  will  settle  on  which 
side  the  voice  of  Mid -Lothian  is  to  be 
given  in  the  Counsels  of  the  nation  ; 
while  the  real  cottagers  and  the  real 
shopkeepers  of  the  country  stand  by 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and 
have  no  more  to  say  to  the  election  than 
if  they  were  the  horses  that  drag  the 
voters  to  the  poll.  Now,  let  us  g6  a 
little  lower  on  the  list.  Here  is  a  yard 
or  back  green,  being  part  of  a  cot  tene- 
ment of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the 
High  Street  of  the  town  of  Dalkeith. 
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Now,  on  the  30th  of  January  last  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  burdened  this  pre- 
cious spot  with  a  life-rent  payable  to 
five  persons.  Now,  if  this  transaction 
was  not  connected  with  politics,  it  could 
have  only  one  meaning.  It  would  mean 
that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  in  want 
of  ready  money ;  and  that  money  was 
80  tight  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  that 
he  was  forced  to  apply  to  five  different 
parties,  and  to  look  for  those  parties  at 
a  distance.  For  who  are  these  five  par- 
ties ?  They  are  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
Francis  Cust,  late  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  at  present  residing  at  Harewood 
Bridge,  Harewood,  Leeds;  the  Hon. 
James  A.  Douglas  Home,  barrister-at- 
law,  of  the  Inner  Temple;  Captain 
George  Robert  Hope,  of  the  Koyal 
Navy';  Herbert  James  Hope,  residing 
in  London  ;  and  Edward  Stanley  Hope, 
barrister,  in  London.  There  you  have 
the  Professions  fairly  represented,  and 
you  have  more  than  the  Professions 
represented.  You  have  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice represented,  too,  for,  almost  con- 
temporaneously with  his  name  appear- 
ing m  the  newspapers  as  having  spent 
£100  or  £160  in  purchasing  a  life-rent 
which  gave  him  a  vote  for  Mid-Lothian, 
Mr.  Edward  Stanley  Hope  was  appointed 
Junior  Charitv  Commissioner  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  with  a  salary,  I  sup- 
pose, of  £1,200  a-year.  The  longer  I 
live  in  public  life,  the  more  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  diversity  of  ideas  which 
different  men  hold  as  to  what  is  becom- 
ing and  what  is  the  reverse.  Sir,  these 
are  strong  cases,  and  hon.  Members  may 
suspect  that  I  have  picked  with  some 
care  the  instances  which  would  produce 
most  impression  upon  the  House.  But 
as  I  look  up  and  down  the  list,  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  find  not  a  strong  case,  but  a 
wea!k  one.  As  I  take  one  group  of 
names  after  another,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
who  of  these  faggot- voters  has  less  con- 
nection than  another  with  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Mid- Lothian,  or  who  of  them 
has  less  right  than  another  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  those  residents  of  Mid- 
Lothicm  who,  under  the  unjust  system 
of  political  privilege,  against  which  this 
first  Besolution  is  directed,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  themselves.  Here 
is  a  piece  of  one  acre  and  a  bit  in  the 
parish  of  Cockpen,  which  gives  votes 
to  six  Edinburgh  lawyers  and  two  Eox- 
burghshire  bankers.  Here  are  a  lot 
of  half-built  houses  in  M3rrtle  Terrace 
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which  give  votes  to  no  less  than  19 
Baronets,  lawyers,  major-generals,  re- 
tired surveyors  of  stamps  and  taxes, 
eminent  Scotch  divines,  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives  and  their  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Establishment,  resi- 
dent in  Fifeshire,  Cumberland,  Lanark- 
shire, Stirlingshire,  Peeblesshire,  Perth- 
shire— anywhere  but  in  the  rural  parts 
of  Mid-Lothian.  And  it  is  not  only 
the  clergy  of  the  Scotch  Church.  Here 
we  have  the  hon.  and  rev.  Charles  Dun- 
das,  Hector  of  Epworth,  and  residing  at 
the  Bectoiy  there — ^I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  rectors  in  Scotland — and  Henry 
Dundas,  his  son,  residing  with  him, 
jointly,  and  the  longest  liver  of  them. 
These  two  gentlemen,  during  the  last 
few  days  in  which  they  could  contrive  to 
foist  themselves  upon  the  constituency 
of  Mid-Lothian,  became  possessed  of  a 
triangular  piece  of  ground  in  the  parish 
of  Dalkeith,  which  went  by  the  name  of 
Gallowshall.  Sir,  I  have  but  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  noble  Lord  who  at 
present  represents  Mid- Lothian ;  but  that 
little  has  inspired  me  with  a  ffreat  re- 
spect for  him.  No  one,  if  the  noble  Lord 
will  allow  me  to  say  so,  is  a  better  judge 
of  the  tone  and  temper  in  which  a  pubue 
man  conducts  political  controversy  than 
uu  opponent  wno  is  connected  politically 
with  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  a 
more  fair  and  temperate  Party  speaker 
than  the  noble  Lord  does  not  exist  in 
the  South  of  Scotland.  The  noble  Lord 
knows  much  better  than  myself  what 
sort  of  men  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural 
districts  in  the  South  of  Scotland  are — 
how  frugal,  how  industrious,  how  loyal 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  how  solidly 
and  rationally  educated,  how  admirably 
worthy  of  being — as  they  are  not  now — 
full  and  complete  citizens  of  a  free  coun- 
try. Those  districts  are  identified  with  the 
name  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  the  name 
of  his  family,  in  a  manner  that  will  be 
remembered — such  is  the  spell  of  literary 
genius — when  half  the  dynasties  that 
now  govern  Europe  will  be  forgotten. 
Is  he  willing  to  see  the  population  of 
these  districts,  being  what  it  is,  being 
what  he  knows  it  to  be,  gagged,  and 
silenced,  and  powerless,  as  unworthy  to 
have  a  share  in  the  government  of  their 
own  country;  and  this  while  a  troop  of 
English  rectors  and  ex-lieutenant-colonels 
of  the  Guards  come  down  once  in  eveiy 
six  or  seven  years  by  the  night  mail  to 
say  who  is  to  sit  for  such  counties  as 
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Selkirkslxire,  BozbuTghshire,  and  Mid- 
liothian?  I  believe  it  to  be  acknow- 
ledged on  both  sides  of  the  House  that 
this  state  of  things  is  an  abuse.  No  one, 
so  far  as  I  know,  attempts  to  defend  it 
on  its  merits,  except  one  noble  Lord, 
who  argued  that  the  constituency  ought 
to  be  swamped  by  voters  who  did  not 
live  in  the  county,  in  order  to  save  it 
from  the  folly  of  choosing  a  Member 
who  had  no  landed  property  in  the 
county.  We  have  been  told  before,  and 
I  suppose  we  shall  be  told  again,  that 
faggot-votes  were  made  by  the  Liberals 
as  well  as  the  Conservatives.  Well,  Sir, 
if  that  is  the  case,  all  I  can  say  is,  so 
much  the  worse,  and  so  much  the  more 
does  the  existing  state  of  things  require 
to  be  mended.  I  am  not  enough  of  a 
moralist  to  argue  the  question  whether 
this  Party  or  that  is  justified  in  making 
the  most  of  a  bad  system  to  its  own  ad*- 
vantage ;  but  I  boldly  and  unhesitatingly 
maintain  that  the  guilt  and  scandal  of  a 
bad  system  lies  with  the  Party  which 
refuses  to  remedy  it.  What,  then,  is 
the  remedy  for  this  ^reat  evil  which  we 
all  condemn?  As  long  as  the  county 
franchise  is  to  so  large  an  extent  a  pro- 
perty franchise,  there  is,  in  my  opinion, 
no  direct  remedy  whatsoever.  The  re- 
vising barrister  cannot  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  motive  with  which  a  man 
has  purchased  a  property,  and  inquire 
whether  he  made  the  purchase  as  a 
profitable  transaction,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  vote.  Nor,  as  long  as 
matters  remain  as  they  are,  is  it  easy  to 
insist  that  the  owner  of  a  freehold  or  a 
life- rent  shall  reside  for  a  certain  part 
of  the  year  in  the  county  for  which  he 
claims  to  vote.  That  would  have  the 
effect  of  converting  what  is  now  a  pro- 
perty qualification  into  a  pure  and  simple 
residential  qualification.     There  is  one 

Sractical  remedy,  and  one  only,  and  that 
es  in  the  proposal  now  before  the  House. 
Give  votes  to  the  people  who  ought  to 
have  them,  and  you  will  cease  to  be 
troubled  by  the  people  who  ought  not. 
When  every  householder  whose  rates  are 
paid  has  a  vote  for  the  county,  the  abuse 
of  faggot-voting  will  die  away  from  the 
root.  Even  now,  as  we  are  told  by  a 
most  accomplished  master  of  the  art,  it 
is  getting  very  difficult  to  find  people 
who  will  undertake  the  expense  of  buy- 
ing a  vote  and  undergo  the  trouble  of 
exercising  it.  Just  think  what  that 
trouble  is.     It  is  no  light  thing  for  an 


elderly  gentleman,  however  deeply  con- 
vinced he  may  be  that  he  is  doing  his 
duty  to  his  country,  to  travel  from  Edin- 
burgh  into  Ayrshire,  then  to  cross  the  sea 
to  and  from  Bute,  then  vote  in  Stirling- 
shire or  Dumbartonshire,  and  reach 
home  only  to  start  on  a  fresh  campaign 
in  the  Highlands,  or  the  Border  counties. 
That  is  aU  very  well  as  long  as  he  is  one 
among  only  500  or  600  voters  who  go  to 
the  poll;  but  when  everyone  of  the 
genuine  residents  has  the  suffrage  as 
well  as  himself — when,  instead  of  exer- 
cising the  600th,  he  exercises  the  1 ,500th 
part  of  the  voting  power  of  the  county — 
he  will  soon  find  a  better  investment 
for  his  money  than  buying  half-shops  in 
Dalkeith  ana  half-cottages  in  the  West- 
ern Highlands.  Pass  these  Besolutions, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  will  very 
soon  have  heard  the  last  of  faggot- 
voting.  Sir,  I  notice  that  when  hon. 
Members  are  asked  at  public  meetings 
whether  they  will  vote  for  household  fran- 
chise in  the  counties,  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  replying  that  they  will  support 
it  when  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  what 
is  called  a  well-digested  scheme  intro- 
duced by  a  responsible  Government. 
Sir,  if  hon.  Members  really  and  sin- 
cerely desire  to  see  the  franchise  ex- 
tended, surely  their  best  course  is  to 
say  so  plainly  by  voting  for  as  simple 
and  straightforward  a  Kesolution  as 
ever  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  hon.  Members  are  too  coy 
and  delicate  to  ask  for  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  they  must  not  expect  the 
Government  to  force  it  upon  them. 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that 
the  present  Ministry  is  trifling  with  the 
question.  When  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  speaking  last  year,  I,  who  am  a 
great  admirer  of  the  thorough  and 
practical  manner  with  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  treats  matters  with 
which  he  intends  seriously  to  deal,  was 
almost  astonished  at  the  meagroness, 
and,  I  must  say,  the  inaccuracy,  of  some 
of  his  remarks.  Almost  the  only  argu- 
ment that  he  used  which  had  anything 
tangible  about  it,  was  the  contention  that 
if  we  extended  the  franchise  we  should 
have  to  re-distribute  seats,  and  that  if 
we  re- distributed  seats,  we  might  have 
largely  to  diminish  the  Bepresentation 
of  Ireland.  This  argument  depended 
upon  a  statement  made  earlier  in  the 
debate  by  an  hon.  Member  who  had 
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annoiincod  with  great  confidence  that  if 
seatfl  were  ro-distributod  in  proportion 
to  the  electors,  55  Members  would  have 
to  be  given  to  Scotland,  and  40  would 
have  to  be  taken  from  Ireland,  in  order 
that  Scotland  might  have  i  1 5  Members 
and  Ireland  61.  This  conclusion,  the 
hon.  Member  supp  >rted  by  a  very  long 
and  imposing  series  of  figures,  by  means 
of  whicn  he  had  persuaded  himself,  and 
had  apparently  contrived  to  persuade 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  if 
we  gave  a  vote  to  every  house  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  the  country  which 
contained  twice  as  many  houses  as  the 
other  would  be  entitled  to  half  as  many 
Members.  Sir,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  his  experience  and 
sagacity,  ought  to  have  felt  certain 
that  there  must  be  some  radical  error 
in  the  calculation  in  order  to  bring 
about  such  a  monstrous  conclusion ;  and 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  such  a  blunder 
was  never  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons since  the  day  when  an  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, who  had  been  astonishing  his 
audience  by  his  assertions  with  regard 
to  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
country,  discovered,  towards  the  end 
of  his  speech,  that  he  had  all  along 
been  mistaking  bushels  for  quarters. 
Sir,  this  hon.  Member,  whose  statement 
us  to  the  representation  of  the  country 
was  adopted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  had  been  calculating  the 
number  of  electors  who  would  vote  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  under  a  system  of 
household  suffrage  in  the  counties  on  the 
base  of  tJie  number  who  at  present  vote 
in  the  towns ;  but  the  hon.  Member  was 
unaware  of  the  fact,  which  I  should 
have  thought  by  this  time  was  familiar 
to  all  of  us,  that  while  household  suf- 
frage exists  in  the  Scotch  burghs,  the 
Irish  borough  franchise  is  limited  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  something 
like  a  majority  of  the  householders.  The 
number  of  electors  in  the  Irish  boroughs, 
under  a  franchise  which  is  in  no  sense 
household  suffrage,  is  no  tost  whatever 
of  the  number  of  electors  who  would  be 
(m  the  roll  if  household  suffrage  became 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  real  truth  is, 
that  whether  we  take  the  test  of  popula- 
tion or  the  test  of  the  number  of  inha- 
bited houses,  Ireland  would  gain  rather 
than  lose  in  any  fair  re-distribution  of 
seats.  I  am  ashamed  to  detain  the 
House  by  going  through  the  form  of 
refuting  an  allegation  that,  perhaps,  I 
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ought  to  have  left  to  refute  itself ;  but 
some  respect  is  due  to  any  argument, 
however  flimsy,  which  is  employed  by 
the  Leader  of  the  House  to  dissuade  the 
House  from  voting  for  a  propositioii 
against  which  no  genuine  and  serious 
argument  can  be  found.  It  is  not  by 
elaborate  and  whimsical  statistics  that 
you  will  persuade  the  rural  householders 
that  they  are  properly  represented.  An 
English  county  election,  as  at  present 
conducted,  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
political  operations.  When  a  contest 
takes  place  during  the  existence  of  a 
Parliament,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation 
— sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Bucking- 
hamshire two  years  ago,  the  eyes  of  the 
Continent — are  directed  upon  the  district; 
but  the  mass  of  the  people  who  live  in* 
the  district  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business  cf  the  election,  except  to  look 
on  like  any  other  spectators.  Nobody 
appeals  to  them ;  nobody  canvasses 
them.  They  go  for  nothing  in  the  cal- 
culation of  election  agents.  Members 
of  Parliament,  the  most  influential  who 
can  be  found,  are  brought  down  from  a 
distance,  and  make  eloquent  speeches, 
but  those  speeches  are  not  addressed  to 
them.  Look  at  the  election  for  North 
Norfolk.  I  read  with  admiration  tlfe 
vigorous  speeches  by  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare 
Eead)  did  so  much  to  secure  the  election 
for  the  Government  which  he  quitted  so 
honourably  and  supports  so  chivalrously ; 
and  I  admired  the  ability  of  those 
speeches  none  the  less  because  they  were 
so  exclusively  addressed  to  convince  the 
few  who  had  votes,  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  the  many  wlio  had  none. 
The  hon.  Gentleman's  speech  at  Great 
Yarmouth,  addressed  nominally  and 
ostensibly  to  the  whole  constituency, 
was,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  as  much  a 
farmer's  speech  as  if  it  had  been  made 
at  a  2s,  ordinary  or  market  day  in  a 
county  town.  I  can  find  in  it  one  re- 
ference, and  one  only,  to  any  legisla- 
tion, past  or  future,  undertaken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  great  mass  of  our  rural 
population,  and  that  is  a  condemnation, 
wholesale  and  most  emphatic,  of  the  Act 
by  which  every  locality  was  forced  to 
provide  education  for  the  agricultural 
labourers.  If  every  respectable  father 
of  a  family  had  a  vote,  such  an  appeal 
as  that  will  hardly  be  made  with  success 
in  a  future  county  election.  And  as  it 
is  outside  the  House,  so  within  these 
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walls.  When  any  class  of  the  existing 
county  electors  have  a  grievance,  that 
class  never  wants  champions  in  the 
House  of  Oommons.  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  gentry.  They  are  here  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  If  any  question  is 
brought  forward  on  a  Wednesday  which 
affects  the  county  clergy,  there  are  always 
plenty  of  county  Members  to  talk  about 
it,  and,  if  necessary,  to  talk  it  out.  If  the 
interests  of  the  tenant-farmers  are  con- 
cerned, you,  Sir,  find  it  difficult  to  select 
among  a  crowd  of  county  Members  the 
Q-entleman  who  is  to  play  the  part  of  the 
farmers'  Mend.  But  how  is  it  with  the 
agricultural  labourer?  What  are  the 
measures  which  have  affected — or  that,  if 
carried;  would  affect — the  agricultural 
labourer  the  most  ?  Take  the  legislation 
with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  com- 
mons, and  the  conditions  on  which  they 
are  to  be  permitted  to  be  enclosed.  It 
is  not  easy  to  name  any  class  of  business 
done  within  these  walls  which  more 
nearly  touches  the  interests  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer ;  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  is  conspicuous  among  the 
group  of  Members  who  have  vindicated 
those  interests  is  not  a  county  Member, 
but  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Beading  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre).  Take  the 
question  of  securing  sufficient  schooling 
for  the  children  of  the  labourer,  and 
preserving  them  from  extreme  and  pre- 
mature toil.  A  Bilf  securing  those  ob- 
jects to  a  certain  extent  has  been  passed 
with  the  consent  of  the  House ;  but  the 
hon.  Member  who  started  the  question 
was  not  a  county  Member,  but  a  borough 
Member — the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett).  The 
only  Division,  as  far  as  I  know,  which 
has  been  taken  on  the  question  of  ex- 
tending to  the  cottages  of  villagers  the 
same  salutary  regulations  which  are  pro- 
vided for  the  inhabitants  of  towns  by 
the  Artizans'  and  Labourers'  Dwelling 
Act  was  taken  on  the  Motion,  not  of  a 
county  Member,  but  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  J. 
Co  wen).  The  only  voice  which  has  been 
raised  against  the  most  demoralizing  and 
indefensible  form  of  truck  that  ever  has 
existed  in  this  Island — the  cider  truck  in 
the  Western  counties,  and  the  beer  truck 
elsewhere,  the  payment  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers'  wages  in  spirituous 
liquor,  instead  of  in  honest  money, 
against  which  the  labourers  themselves, 
whenever  they    have   an    opportunity, 


earnestly  protest — was  the  voice,  not  of 
a  county  Member,  but  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Mundella). 
And  we  ought  not  to  talk — as  we  are  apt 
to  talk — as  if  this  was  a  question  only  of 
legislation.  It  is  a  question  of  admini- 
stration likewise.  If  it  is  hard  for  the 
county  householder  not  to  have  a  voice 
in  saying  what  laws  he  wants  made  for 
him,  it  is  at  least  as  hard  and  at  least  as 
humiliating  that,  at  a  crisis  in  foreign 
affairs,  he  should  not  have  a  voice  in  de- 
terminiug  on  which  side  his  country 
should  fight,  or  whether  it  should  fight 
at  idl.  During  the  last  12  months  we 
have  begun  two  g^eat  wars,  and  have 
very  nearly  been  involved  in  a  very  great 
war  indeed ;  and  the  question  whether 
those  wars  were  just  or  unjust,  necessary 
or  unnecessary,  has  never  been  submitted, 
directly  or  indirectly — and  under  the 
existing  franchise  cannot  be  submitted — 
to  the  class  upon  which,  of  all  classes, 
the  burden  of  war  faUs  the  heaviest. 
What  are  the  classes  which  in  time  of 
war  are  called  on  for  the  heaviest  sacri- 
fices? We  know  what  some  people 
mean  by  sacrifices.  A  friend  of  mine 
who  had  spoken  on  the  Eastern  Question 
— I  will  not  say  in  what  sense — received 
a  letter  of  remonstrance  of  rather  an 
abusive  type  from  a  very  well-to-do  gen- 
tleman, which  concluded  with  these 
words — 

"  You  may  imagine  how  strongly  I  feel  on 
this  subject  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  written 
this  during  my  dinner-hour.'' 

That  self-sacrificing  patriot,  no  doubt, 
was  a  voter,  and  had  his  say  in  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  we  should  go  to  war 
with  Kussia ;  but  the  people  whose  sons, 
if  such  a  war  took  place,  would  die  by 
thousands,  and  who  themselves  would 
be  thrown  out  of  work  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  if  the  war  was  prolonged, 
by  miUions — the  people  to  whom  the 
price  of  bread  really  matters,  and  whom 
the  taxes  on  tea  and  sugar  pinch — they 
would  have  no  voice  in  the  matter.  When 
a  great  war  breaks  out  10,000  or  12,000 
families,  and  as  time  goes  on,  20,000  or 
30,000,  will  at  once  be  reduced  from 
comfort  and  plenty  to  something -near 
beggary  by  the  calling  out  of  the  Be- 
serves :  20,000  or  30,000  respectable  and 
hard-working  men  will  lose  situations 
which,  in  the  depression  of  trade  that 
follows  a  great  war,  they  are  certain  not 
to  be  able  to  recover ;  and  not  one  of 
those  poor  feUows,  if  he  lives  outside  a 
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Parli am entar}' burgh,  will  have  any  more 
voice  in  determining  the  policy  for  which 
he  bleeds  and  Hullers  than  if  he  were  a 
soldier  of  the  Russian  Reserve  instead 
of  an  Englishman.  What  do  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  talk  of  the  despotism  of  the 
Russian  Government  and  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  Russian  people  say  to  that  ? 
Sir,  on  a  great  occasion  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  wrote  a 
famous  letter  which  met  with  the  warm 
approbation  of  hon.  Members  opposite. 
When  a  strong  opposition  arose  in  the 
country  against  the  Afghan  War,  the 
noble  Lord  refused  to  receive  a  deputa- 
tion composed  of  private  individuals. 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  he  wrote, 
would  be  prepared  to  advise  Her  Majesty 
to  make  certain  communications  to  Par- 
liament.    The  noble  Lord  said — 

"  This  would  appear  to  bo  a  not  less  satis- 
factory and  scarcely  less  Constitutional  mode  of 
meeting  the  occasion  than  a  process  of  Memorials 
and  Deputations." 

Sir,  in  whatever  spirit  the  noble  Lord 
may  have  written  these  words,  there  is 
no  question  as  to  the  justice  and  the  wis- 
dom of  their  substance.  Parliament  it 
is  that  should  have  the  final  judgment 
in  these  high  matters  of  peace  and  war. 
It  is  Parliament  which  alone  has  the 
right  to  say  whether  the  money  of  the 
nation  is  being  spent,  and  its  blood  has 
been  bidden  to  flow,  in  a  just  and 
righteous  cause.  But  it  is  a  sm  and  a 
shame  that  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
which  those  grave  responsibilities  are 
devolved,  is  one  in  which  neither  vote 
nor  voice  is  given  to  two-fifths  of  the 
ta.\payers  and  the  householders  of  the 
country;  and  any  hon.  Member  who  de- 
si  rc^s  sincerely  to  correct  that  great  abuse 
will  not  fail  to  vote  for  the  Resolutions 
which  I  now  proceed  to  move. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE,  in  rising 
to  second  the  Resolution,  said,  that 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  had 
dealt  with  the  criticisms  that  had  been 
olfered  to  the  first  of  the  Resolutions 
last  year.  He  had  done  full  justice  to 
the  clever  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Gloucestershire  (Mr.  R.  E. 
Plunkett).  That  hon.  Member  had 
contended  for  the  introduction  of  an 
educational  test.  But,  on  a  Select 
Committee,  over  the  deliberations  of 
which  he  (Sir  Oiiarles  W-.  Dilke)  had 
presided,  which  had  sat  in  1876 — the 
Committee  on  Parliamentary  and  Muni- 
cipal Elections — the  Opposition  had,  on 
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the  Report,  recommended  the  abolition 
of  the  special  facdlities  which  now 
existed,  and  which  the  evidence  had 
shown  to  be  greatly  abused,  for  the 
voting  of  voters  so  absolutely  illiterate, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  stupid,  that 
they  could  not,  after  full  previous  in- 
struction, make  a  cross  opposite  to  the 
right  name.  Who  had  opposed  that 
paragraph  of  the  draft  Report?  The 
majority  of  the  Conservative  Members 
of  the  Committee.  The  paragraph  was, 
however,  carried,  on  a  division,  by  9  to 
6,  and  reported  to  the  House.  Who 
had  refused  to  act  on  it  ?  The  Conser- 
vative majority.  He  hoped  that  they 
would  hear  no  more  about  illiteracy  in 
these  debates.  The  ChanoeUor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  appeared  last  year  to  be 
alarmed  about  the  great  number  of  new 
voters  who  would  come  upon  the  regis- 
ter under  the  first  of  the  two  Resolu- 
tions of  his  hon.  Friend.  No  doubt,  a 
large  number  of  suburban  voters  would 
get  upon  the  register,  who  ought,  how- 
ever, oy  the  admission  of  all  the  Con- 
servative speakers,  to  be  on  it.  He 
confessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  as 
regarded  the  agricultural  labourers,  his 
fears  were  in  the  opposite  direction. 
He  did  not  think  that  enough  of  them 
would  get  upon  the  register  to  make  any 
sensible  change.  A  vast  number  of 
them  would  be  disqualified  by  the  ar- 
rangements made  with  regard  to  the 
rating  of  their  houses,  and  a  great  many 
by  the  receipt  of  medical  relief.  It  was 
not  of  the  receipt  of  relief  in  any  form 
by  the  men  themselves,  but  by  their 
wives  or  children,  that  he  was  afraid. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  which 
would  show  what  he  meant.  He  would 
name  the  writer  privately — he  held  a 
high  position  in  the  borough  from  which 
he  wrote.     The  letter  was  as  follows : — 

**  My  dear  Sir, — ITiere  woro  104  namos  struck 
oflf  tho  list  of  voters  for  the  borough  of         ,  at 

the  last  Revision,  by  ]Mr. ,  tho  KcvisiDK 

liarristor,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  on  tho  ground 
of  medical  relief.    Thirty-six  of  them  belong  to 

the  parish  of .    Tlie  books  of  tho  parish 

doctor  were  produced,  and  their  names  wcro 
found  there,  although  the  only  medical  relief 
they  had  received  was  a  box  of  pills,  which,  in 
the  case  of  some,  were  given  by  the  doctor  to 
the  wives  when  ho  met  them  on  tho  highway. 
Ho  inquired  after  their  husbands,  who  were  at 
work,  and  in  their  usual  health.  A  certain 
steward — a  well-known  violent  Torj*  partisan — 
induced  his  employer  to  pay  a  doctor  for  her 
tenantry,  lest  the  Liberal  Party  should,  after 
the  foregoing  example,  make  reprisals. — Tours 
faithfully, ." 
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That  showed  how  much  could  be  done 
by  a  judicious  use  of  the  principle  of ! 
disqualification  by  mediccJ  relief,  to  thin 
the  ''  million  and  a-half  of  new  voters  " 
of  whom  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  afraid.  A  Party  which  would 
act  as  he  had  described,  and  which  also 
objected  in  London  to  the  votes  of  men 
who  had  been  forced,  against  their  deli- 
berate wish,  to  send  their  children  to 
small-pox  hospitals  for  the  sake  of  iso- 
lation, on  the  ground  that  the  father  had 
**  received  parish  relief,"  would  pro- 
bably have  no  scruple  as  to  keeping 
agricultural  labourers  off  the  register  in 
a  similar  way.  He  thought  that  a  man 
who  was  independent  enough  to  resist 
both  temptation  and  pressure,  and  clever 
enough  to  avoid  the  traps  which  would 
be  set  for  him  by  deceit,  and  to  set  upon 
the  register,  might  be  safely  declared  by 
anticipation  weU  worthy  of  the  franchise 
he  would  receive.  He  would  be  a  better 
voter  than  the  majority  of  those  whose 
names  were  at  present  to  be  found  upon 
the  county  registers.  He  had  carefuUy 
examined  a  great  number  of  those  regis- 
ters for  himself.  Besides  the  squires, 
and  the  rectors  and  vicars,  and  the 
farmers,  who  were  rightly  there,  he 
found  the  parish  clerks  and  sextons — 
but  seldom  the  curates,  who  were  less 
trusted  by  the  Tory  Party — the  game- 
keepers, coachmen,  gardeners,  beershop- 
keepers,  farriers,  mole  and  rat-catchers, 
and  a  great  number  of  hangers-on,  or 
persons  under  influence.  Many  such 
were  over-rated  in  order  that  they  might 
get  upon  the  register,  with  an  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  receive  coals, 
wood,  rabbits,  and  other  perquisites,  to 
make  up  for  the  extra  rate.  There  were 
also,  not  only  in  the  Scotch  and  Welsh, 
but  even  in  the  English  counties,  a  vast 
number  of  "  faggot- voters."  There 
were  a  couple  of  hundred  leading  Con- 
servative partizans,  many  of  them  Mem- 
bers of  that  House,  who  had  sham 
qualifications  in  half  the  doubtful  coun- 
ties. Those  faggot-votes  could  never 
be  extinguished  so  long  as  the  present 
special  county  franchise  continued  to 
exist,  and  was  accompanied  by  power  to 
be  registered  and  to  vote  in  an  unlimited 
number  of  different  constituencies,  and 
by  permission  to  candidates  to  pay  the 
travelling  expenses  of  voters.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  county  elections  averaged 
in  cost  £10,000  a- side,  and  that  the 
representation  of   many  counties    was 


falsified  in  that  House.  The  Liberal 
Party  could  not  pause  in  their  endea- 
vours to  induce  the  county  to  adopt  an 
uniform  franchise  so  long  as  these  abuses 
continued,  or  such  as  had  been  seen  last 
year  at  Exeter,  when  33  of  the  tenants 
of  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
of  other  Tory  landlords,  residing  in  the 
county  round  that  city,  claimed  to  be 
put  on  the  borough  reg^ter  for  rents  of 
two  guineas  each  for  a  single  house,  and 
so  to  falsify  the  opinion  of  the  city  of 
Exeter  at  the  next  Election.  They  were 
well  aware  by  what  means  the  Conser- 
vative Party  tried  to  prevent  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  country  to  these  reforms.  It 
was  the  habit  of  Conservative  speakers 
to  proclaim  that  the  result  of  them 
would  be  a  large  measure  of  penal 
disfranchisement.  As  a  fact,  there 
would  be  no  disfranchisement  at  all. 
All  that  could  happen  in  any  case 
would  be  the  loss  of  an  unduly  great 
political  influence — not  its  total  loss. 
No  voter  would  cease  to  have  a  vote 
were  their  reforms  adopted;  but  he 
might,  in  some  cases,  receive  a  county 
vote  in  exchange  for  his  vote  for  a 
borough.  He  now  would  leave  this 
branch  of  the  subject  with  the  remark 
that  he  and  his  Friends  would  continue 
to  believe  that  the  burden  of  proof  lay 
on  those  who  would  exclude— -on  those 
who  would  refuse — the  franchise  in 
counties  and  in  towns  not  specially 
represented  to  men  in  a  precisely  similar 
position  to  those  to  whom  they  had 
given  it  in  other  towns,  arbitrarily 
selected.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Salford  (Mr.  Charley)  had  told  them 
last  year  that  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise in  the  counties,  without  a  re-dis- 
tribution of  seats,  would  be  a  cruel 
farce.  He  entirely  agreed  with  him. 
The  two  reforms  must  go  together,  or, 
at  the  least,  the  first  must  quickly  be 
followed  by  the  second.  In  Ireland, 
however,  the  Conservative  Party  had 
increased  the  inequalities  of  representa- 
tion by  changes  in  the  franchise ;  and, 
though  pledged  to  a  re- distribution,  had 
never  attempted  to  carry  out  their  pro- 
mise. Still,  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  that  he  felt  with 
him  so  strongly  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  which  he  supported  an  even 
franchise  was  that  it  was  a  necessary 
first  step  to  re-distribution.  In  the  de- 
bate of  the  previouB  year — and  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  and  he  himself 
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(Sir  Chnrlos  W.  Dilke),  having  to  speak 
first,  were  of  necessity  compelled  to  turn 
to  it  for  the  arguments  of  their  oppo- 
nents, the  Mover  of  the  Amendment 
to  the  Resolutions,  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Gloucestershire  (Mr.  R.  E. 
Plunkett),  had  said — 

**  Pooplo  talked  of  the  preat  Reform  Bill  and 
the  good  it  did.  .  .  .  Would  anj'body  prosumo  to 
Bay  that,  reading  the  grounds  on  which  the 
claims  for  that  Roform  Bill  were  based,  ho  saw 
such  groundH  for  one  now  ?  Could  anyone  ad- 
vance arguments  now  which  those  who  carried 
that  Kefonn  Bill  would  havo  <leemod  sufficient." 
— [3  Hansard^  ccxxxviii.  192.] 

Ue  (8ir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  accepted 
that  challenge.  He  would  take  up  the 
glove  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
thrown  down.  He  would  attempt  to 
make  a  complete  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  hon.  Member.  They  had  been 
brought  up,  all  of  them — Conservatives 
and  Liberals  alike — to  look  upon  the 
days  before  1832  as  days  of  electoral 
darkness,  and  on  the  days  since  1 832  as 
days  of  electoral  light.  They  had  had 
books  written  for  them  as  histories  of 
the  great  Reform,  from  which  they  had 
been  led  to  think  that  the  borough  con- 
stituencies before  1832  had  contained 
only  from  2  to  12  voters  each,  and  that 
the  populations  of  the  groat  towns  went 
wholly  without  representation.  Now, 
it  was  true  that  there  had  been  but 
7  voters  at  Gatton,  and  11  at  Old 
Sarum,  but  those  had  boon  exceptional 
cases,  even  in  the  old  days.  In  a  good 
many  boroughs  the  elections  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Corporations ;  but 
there  were  a  vast  number  of  boroughs 
which  had  had  a  substantial  number  of 
electors,  and  which  were  much  larger 
than  the  smallest  boroughs  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the 
population,  some  boroughs  before  1832 
had  had  as  many  electors  as  they  had 
now.  A  few  had  had  more.  The  con- 
stituency within  the  boundaries  of  which 
they  were  now  assembled  had  had 
16,000  electors  in  1831,  and  had  but 
18,000  now.  The  Resolution  of  his  hon. 
Fiiend,  with  regard  to  the  franchise, 
had  been  so  drawn  as  to  point  specially 
to  the  case  of  Ireland,  and  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  different  borough  franchise 
in  Ireland  to  that  which  prevailed  in 
England  at  the  ])resent  day.  Now,  in 
1831,  in  Ireland,  there  had  been  a  great 
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number  of  borough  electors.  If  they 
omitted  from  their  list  the  boroughs  in 
which  the  Corporation  had  made  the 
return,  they  would  find  that  in  the 
boroughs  of  Athlone,  Oarrickfergus, 
Clonmel,  Cork,  Downpatrick,  Drogheda, 
Dungarvan,  Kilkenny,  Kinsale,  lime- 
rick, Lisbum,  Londonderry,  Mallow, 
New  Ross,  Newry,  Waterford,  Wex- 
ford, and  Youghal,  considered  together, 
there  were  very  considerably  more  elec- 
tors in  1831  than  there  wore  at  the 
present  time.  It  would  be  seen  that 
Reform  in  Ireland  had  been  of  what 
might  be  called  a  thoroughly  Irish 
nature.  He  did  not  quote  figures  in 
any  attempt  to  maintain  the  paradox 
that  the  electoral  condition  of  the  Realm 
before  1 832  was  fairly  satisfactory.  On 
the  contrary.  It  was  worse  than  any 
electoral  system  that  the  world  had 
over  seen,  unless  it  was  their  electoral 
system  of  the  present  time,  which 
suffered  candidates  who  polled  21,000 
votes  to  be  defeated,  and  candidates  to 
be  elected  who  polled  76,  and  which 
had  lately  returned  to  that  House  by  a 
majority  of  5,  and  by  a  total  poll  of 
95,  a  gentleman  whose  vote  that  day 
would  tie  that  of  each  of  several  Mem- 
bers who  represented  23,000  voters  a- 
piece.  The  increase  of  population  in 
the  Metropolitan  and  manufacturing 
districts  had  so  increased  their  elector^ 
anomalies  within  the  last  few  years, 
that  he  replied  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Gloucestershire  by  maintaining 
that  they  were  now  of  nearly  as  flag- 
rant a  character  as  were  the  anomalies 
removed  in  1832.  The  hon.  Member's 
speech  had  been  one  marked  by  g^at 
ability ;  but  on  his  own  statements, 
both  as  to  illitcracv  and  as  to  1 832,  his 
action  ought  to  be  opposite  of  that 
which  it  was  shown  to  be  by  his  vote. 
In  the  division  of  the  preceding  year, 
upon  the  Resolutions  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
the  existing  electoral  anomalies  had 
produced  their  customary  effect.  Giving 
to  each  Member  as  many  votes  as  repre- 
sented his  whole  constituency,  divided 
by  the  number  of  Members  it  returned, 
they  found  that  the  22 1  of  the  minority 
represented  1,243,000  voters,  and  the 
273  of  the  majority  only  1,106,000 
voters.  The  hon.  Member  for  West 
Gloucestershire  had  gone  back  last  year 
to  1832.  He  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke) 
would  go  back  a  little  further.  In  the 
wise  Report  of  the  great  Necker    to 
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Louis  XYI.,  in  whicli  he  recommended 
to  His  King  reforms,  the  frank  and 
timely  adoption  of  which,  although  it 
might  not  have  prevented  the  French 
Bevolution,  in  one  sense  of  that  name, 
would  certainly  have  prevented  its  ex- 
cesses, and  saved  the  ^^ing  and  Queen 
their  lives,  that  illustrious  Minister 
spoke  out  upon  this  question.  He 
penned  word^  of  the  severest  blame 
directed  against  those  Conservatives 
who  wished  that  all  the  bailiwicks  of 
France  should  be  equally  represented, 
whatever  their  population,  for,  he  said, 
'•  this  would  be  to  confirm  and  continue 
inequalities  contrary  to  the  plainest 
rules  of  justice."  He  quoted  the  most 
extreme  case  of  possible  inequality 
under  such  a  plan.  Yermandois  would 
have  had  nearly  90  times  the  elec- 
tors of  Dourdan.  **  It  would  have  been 
monstrous,'*  the  statesman  declared, 
to  havegiven  them  equal  representa- 
tion. Wednesbury  had  150  times  the 
electors  of  Port-arlington.  Those  two 
places  had  equal  representation  at  pre- 
sent in  that  House.  Fifty  existing  cases 
could  be  quoted  in  the  Bealm  where  the 
disproportion  would  be  greater  than  in 
the  extreme  case  which  Necker  had  cited 
as  the  strongest  which  he  could  select 
from  among  those  which  had  excited  his 
indignation  in  so  high  a  degree.  It  was 
annually  contended  oy  one  of  their  three 
opponents  upon  that  side  of  the  House, 
of  whom  two  were  ex-Cabinet  Minis- 
ters, and  one  was  dumb — he  meant  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  XJniversity  of  London — that  their 
system,  however  ridiculous  it  might 
look  on  paper,  gave  excellent  results. 
Exactly  the  same  plea  had  been  put 
forward  by  the  Tories  in  1832,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  truth.  Parliament 
before  1832,  on  the  whole,  had  very 
fairly  represented  the  wishes  of  the 
nation.  It  had  been  a  Tory  Parlia- 
ment during  a  great  portion  of  their  his- 
tory, between  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Reform ;  but 
it  had  been  a  Parliament  which  fairly 
represented  the  opinion  of  a  Tory  nation. 
The  Radical  minority  and  the  Whig 
minority  fairly  represented,  both  in 
opinion  and  in  numbers,  the  corres- 
ponding minorities  outside.  The  plea 
of  virtual  representation,  however  well 
founded,  had,  nevertheless,  been  deliber- 
ately over-ruled  in  1B32.  It  had  been 
found  impossible  then — as  it  must  be 


found  impossible  now — to  defend  the 
system ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
had  been  true  then,  as  it  was  true  now, 
that  occasions  would,  from  time  to  time, 
arise  in  which  Parliament  went  wrong, 
as  it  would  not  have  gone  wrong  had  it 
been  elected  on  a  better  plan.  The  Re- 
form they  advocated  would  be  carried, 
because  there  existed  with  reason  now, 
in  the  great  towns,  as  there  had  existed 
in  1832,  a  sense  of  unfair  subjection  to 
the  small. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  establish  throughout  the  whole 
oi  the  United  Kingdom  a  Household  Franchise 
similar  to  that  now  established  in  the  English 
boroughs." — (Jfr.  Trevelyan.) 

LoBD  CLAUD  HAMILTON,  in 
risinc;  to  move,  as  an  Amendment  to  the 
Resolution  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Border  Boroughs  (Mr.  Trevelyan) — 

**  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  in- 
expedient to  re-open  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  at  the  present  time,'* 

said,  he  had  been  somewhat  disap- 
pointed at  the  speeches  which  had  just 
been  delivered.  He  was  afraid  that  the 
hon.  Members  who  made  those  addresses 
were  somewhat  disheartened  in  the  cause 
they  had  undertaken ;  and  he  had  been 
unable  to  gather  from  their  observations 
a  single  new  argument  in  addition  to 
those  which  had  hitherto  been  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Border 
Boroughs.  It  might  be  convenient  to 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  position  which 
the  House  occupied  with  respect  to  this 
great  and  important  question.  It  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  those  hon. 
Members  who  had  sat  in  the  Parliament 
which  expired  in  1 868,  that  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867  had  been,  accepted  by  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  as 
a  settlement  of  the  question — he  would 
not  say  as  a  final  settlement,  because  no 
such  expression  had  proceeded  from  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  sitting  below  the 
Gangway ;  but  as  one  that,  at  all  events, 
was  to  last  for  many  years  to  come. 
But  what  had  occurred  since?  Why, 
in  1872,  just  four  years  and  eight 
months  after  that  supposed  settlement 
of  the  Reform  question  had  been  agreed 
upon,  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Border 
Boroughs  had  brought  forward  a  Reso- 
lution with  regard  to  the  agricultural 
labourers  and  the  county  franchise.   He 
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(Lord  Claud  Hamilton)  ventured  to 
think  now,  as  he  thought  then,  that 
although  the  agricultural  labourers  oc- 
cux)ied  a  most  prominent  place  in  the 
hon.  Member's  Resolution,  they  were 
merely  the  excuse  and  blind  for  again 
introducing  the  subject  of  electoral  re- 
form into  that  House.  It  was  about 
that  period  in  the  history  of  the  last 
Parliament  that  it  was  found  that  the 
tail  of  the  Liberal  Party  below  the 
Gangway  was  beginning  to  lead  the 
head  ;  and  it  required  but  little  sagacity 
on  the  part  of  those  who  followed  the 
operations  of  that  distinguished  body  to 
perceive  tliat  in  the  Resolution  of  the 
hon.  Member  there  was  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  advanced  Liberals  to 
bind  together  their  Party  in  the  future 
by  the  adoption,  not  of  any  mild  and 
hesitating  Whig  platform,  but,  when 
the  time  came,  of  one  founded  on  the 
principles  of  advanced  Democracy.  Those 
who  had  listened  to  the  hon.  Member  in 
1872  would  remember  the  mild,  genial, 
and  persuasive  language  he  had  used, 
and  how  he  had  told  the  House  that  if 
they  would  only  adopt  his  simple  mea- 
sure the  agricultural  labourer  would 
become  perfectly  contented,  and  pos- 
sibly wealthy,  while  no  harm  would 
be  done  to  anybody.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  also  urged  the  necessity  for 
the  representation  of  classes,  on  the 
ground  that,  unless  they  were  soj  re- 
presented, their  demands  would  never 
receive  proper  attention  ;  and,  curiously 
enough,  ho  included  women  among  those 
classes.  What  did  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  do  at  that  time?  He  was  then 
Prime  Minister,  bearing  on  his  shoulders 
all  the  responsibilities  of  Office.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  then  said,  that  no 
doubt  the  question  of  household  suffrage 
in  the  counties  must  be  considered  sooner 
or  later.  But  having  said  so  much, 
he  took  care  to  deprecate  any  further 
action  in  tlie  matter,  and  added  — 
**  That  instead  of  being  a  small  pro- 
posal, it  was  a  proposal  for  a  new 
Keform  Bill  on  a  larger  scale."  He 
also  said  that  ^^  Parliament  had  ample 
work  cut  out  for  it  for  years  to  come  of 
a  cliaracter  more  distinctly  practical  and 
less  tending,  perhaps,  to  exasperate 
political  differences."  But  what  hap- 
pened? Had  things  remained  as  they 
were,  the  question  of  reform  in  counties 
would    probably    have    slumbered    for 
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some  years.  The  then  GK)yemment, 
however,  were  beaten,  in  the  month  of 
March  of  the  following  year,  on  the 
Irish  University  question,  and  in  July 
Mr.  Trevelyan  re-introduced  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  Resolutions  again  to  the 
notice  of  the  House,  but,  on  that 
occasion,  in  the  form  of  a  Bill.  A 
General  Election  was  impending;  and 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich, 
who,  m  the  days  of  his  prosperity, 
had  said  that  the  question  shoriud 
be  allowed  to  rest  for  some  years,  but 
was  then  in  the  depths  of  adversity, 
stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  take  the 
question  np,  and  he  at  once  adopted  it 
as  a  Party  cry,  and  it  had  servea  as  a 
Party  cry  to  hon.  ^fembers  opposite 
ever  since.  It  was  important  for  hon. 
Members  on  the  Government  side  of  the 
House  to  remember  that  this  question, 
viewed  from  any  point,  was  a  mere 
Party  one,  and  that  it  was  being  used  for 
Party  purposes.  Shortly  after  the  time 
to  which  he  referred  Providence,  happily, 
intervened,  and  the  Government,  of  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  the  Chief, 
became  a  matter  of  history.  Since  that 
time  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Border 
Boroughs  had  brought  forward  his  pro- 
position annually;  until,  in  1877,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  adhesion  to  it  of 
tlie  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition (the  Mffrquess  of  Harting^n). 
Having  thus  secured  the  support  of  the 
head  of  the  Wliig  Party,  and,  through 
it,  the  adhesion  of  the  Party  itself,  the 
hon.  Member  came  down  last  year  with 
a  totally  new  and  perfectly  distinct 
proposition,  which  he  flashed  upon  the 
House,  being  satisfied  of  the  pliability 
of  the  noble  Lord,  and  of  the  Whigs,  and 
of  the  Party  opposite.  By  this  amended 
proposition,  the  borough  franchise  in  Ire- 
land was  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  basis 
as  that  of  England,  and  household  suf- 
frage was  to  be  extended  throughout  the 
counties  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Now  those  propositions  had  been  argued 
in  this  House,  in  former  years,  from 
three  points  of  view.  First,  it  was  said 
that  because  a  householder  living  on 
one  side  of  an  arbitrary  lino  possessed 
a  vote,  it  was  therefore  a  great  and 
absurd  anomaly  that  a  man  Jiving  in 
similar  circumstances  on  the  other  side 
of  that  line  should  have  no  vote— that  it 
was  a  gross  injustice  and  an  insult  to 
his  intelligence;  secondly,  that  every 
householder  had  an  abstract  right  to  a 
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▼ote ;  thirdly,  that  unless  every  class  was 
specially  represented  in  that  Hoase,  it 
could  not  expect  its  interests  to  receive 
adequate  attention.  If  the  House  at 
once  desired  to  rush  into  equal  electoral 
districts,  and  to  repudiate  for  ever  the 
system  of  Parliamentary  representation 
under  which  England  occupied  the  proud 
position  she  now  held — namely,  a  marked 
distinction  between  urban  and  county 
constituencies,  and  a  variety  of  franchises 
as  opposed  to  one  uniform  franchise — 
why,  then  they  had  better  accept  that 
argument,  that  because  A  on  one  side  of 
a  line  had  a  vote,  therefore  B,  on  the 
other  side  of  that  line,  had  also  a  right 
to  a  vote.  But,  in  considering  so  vast 
a  subject  as  Parliamentary  Eeform,  he 
hoped  the  House  would  have  some  re- 
gard to  the  experiences  of  the  past 
rather  than  putting  its  trust  solely  in 
the  experiments  of  the  future,  and  would 
recollect  that  it  was  to  the  variety  of  their 
franchises,  and  to  that  distinction  be- 
tween urban  and  county  franchises 
which  had  been  jealously  observed  that 
they  owed  so  much  of  the  independence 
of  action  and  diversity  of  opinion  which 
had  in  the  past  distinguished  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  House,  and  had  gained  for 
it  the  pre-eminence  it  occupied  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Had  every  house- 
holder an  abstract  right  to  a  vote  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Sandwich  (Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
and  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  said 
"Yes;"  but  common  sense  distinctly 
said  "  No."  [Sir  Charles  W.  Delkb 
dissented].  He  had  drawn  the  fair  in- 
ference from  the  hon.  Baronet's  argu- 
ment. If  a  householder  had  a  right  to 
a  vote,  why  should  not  every  adult  also 
claim  a  right  to  a  vote,  and  if  they  once 
admitted  that  a  vote  was  right,  how 
could  they  prevent  women  from  also 
claiming  that  right  ?  Where  were  they 
to  stop?  What  was  the  object  of  a 
House  of  Commons  ?  Why,  to  govern 
the  country.  And  what  was  the  object 
of  all  franchises?  Not  to  give  a  vote 
simply  because  a  vote  was  asked  for,  but 
to  intrust  votes  to  those  whom  Parlia- 
ment believed  to  be  best  qualified  to  use 
them  for  the  general  good  and  welfare 
of  the  country  by  returning  the  best  men 
they  could  get  to  represent  them  in  that 
House.  And  twice  during  that  century 
had  Parliament  considered  it  wise  to 
extend  the  basis  on  which  it  rested,  and 
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to  intrust  the  franchise  to  larger  numbers 
of  its  countrymen.  But  neither  in  1832 
nor  in  1867  were  those  votes  given  as  a 
matter  of  right ;  they  were  not  asked  for 
as  a  matter  of  right.  Such  an  idea  was 
never  entertained,  and  he  trusted  that 
an  idea  so  subversive  of  all  the  principles 
of  sound  government  would  never  be 
entertained  by  that  House.  And  then 
they  were  tola  that  no  class  could  receive 
adequate  attention  to  its  interests  unless 
it  had  a  direct  representation  in  that 
House.  Why,  that  was  a  proposition  at 
direct  variance  with  their  past  Parlia- 
mentary traditions.  It  had  always  been 
their  obj  ect  to  get  a  general  representation 
of  interests,  not  a  direct  representation 
of  classes.  Now,  who  were  two  of  the 
leading  advocates  of  class  representation? 
Why,  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Border 
Boroughs  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster).  The  latter  said  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  was  the  only  class  un- 
presented  in  that  House,  and  he  con- 
sidered it  a  monstrous  insult  that  the 
county  franchise  should  be  supposed  to 
represent  property  and  not  occupation. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  forgot 
that  there  were  other  meritorious  classes 
in  the  country  who  had  no  special  repre- 
sentation in  that  House ;  and  if  he  carried 
out  his  class  theories  to  their  full  extent 
he  must  be  prepared  to  consider  their 
claims.  For  instance,  the  domestic  ser- 
vant was  a  very  large  and  industrious 
class.  The  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  of  the  Army  were  a  special  class. 
The  warrant  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy 
were  another.  But  of  all  people  who 
would  jump  at  their  theory  of  classes, 
none  would  be  more  eager  than  the 
ladies.  They  had  already  unfurled  their 
banners  and  extended  their  demands. 
These  perpetual  raids  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Border  Boroughs  on  their 
Parliamentary  institutions  were  very 
catching,  and  his  strong-minded  friends 
in  petticoats  were  jubilant  at  what  they 
imagined  to  be  prospect  of  a  new  Be- 
form  BiU.  They  now  asked  that  all 
women  who  earned  money  should 
have  votes.  They  would  at  once,  there- 
fore, have  two  classes  among  the  women 
—  those  who  earned  by  their  heads, 
and  those  who  earned  by  their  hands. 
But  suppose  they  did  enfranchise  the 
labourers,  would  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man then  contend  that  every  class  was 
represented  in  that  House?     Why,  if 
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tlioy  carried  out  those  proposals,  every 
class  in  the  country  would  be  unrepre- 
sented in  this  House  except  one  class — the 
working  class — and  they  by  their  votes 
would  be  able  to  swamp  every  other  class 
taken  together.     But  were  the  labourers 
unrepresented  in  that  House  ?    He  was 
bound  to  say  he  thought  such  a  state- 
ment a  monstrous  libel  on  the  county 
Members.    Was  it  to  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that    the   200  or  300  county 
Members  in  that  House  were  so  devoid 
of  a  sense  of  justice  and  English  fair 
play  that  they  declined  to  listen  to  any 
application  made  to  them  by  any  por- 
tion of  the  population  they  represented  ? 
He  believed  the  country  labourers  of 
England  had  just  as  good  a  chance  of 
being  heard  in  that  House  as  the  arti- 
zans  in   towns,   and    that  the  county 
Members  were  as  ever  ready  to  redress 
any  grievance  they  might  labour  under 
as   the  borough  Members  were  willing 
to  assist  those  in  their  boroughs  wlio 
might  not  happen  to  be  included  in  the 
franchise.      Ifow,   what  would  be  the 
effect  of  these  proposals  on  their  Parlia- 
mentary system?    The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the   Border  Boroughs 
had  said  the  present  state  of  things  was 
a    gross    anomaly ;    but    if    they    en- 
franchised the  householders  in  counties, 
they  would  at  once  have  the  anomaly  of 
2,000,000  county  voters  in  England  and 
Wales  returning  only  lb7  Members,  as 
against  1,250,000  urban  voters  return- 
ing 300  Members.     Their  next  move  to 
rectify  that  glaring  anomaly  would  be  a 
re-distribution  of   seats.     But  did  the 
House  wish,  after  the  large  re-distribu- 
tion (?arried  out  in    1867,    to    embark 
again  upon  an  enterprize  of  so  delicate 
and  contentious  a   nature?    The  first 
proposal  in  that  direction  would  be  very 
simple  indeed.     There  were  in  England 
and    Wales    67,    and    in    Ireland     18 
boroughs,    containing    populations    of 
less  than  10,000 — a  total  of  75  boroughs. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity to  disfranchise  those  75  boroughs, 
and  give  their  Members  to  larger  centres 
of  population,  and  that  would  in  itself  be 
a  considerable Ke-distribution  Bill.  Had 
the  75  Members  who  represented  those 
boroughs  seriously  considered  that  ques- 
tion in  its  extended  aspect  ?    Had  they 
consulted  those  they  represented  as  to 
whether  they  wished  to  lose  their  privi- 
lege of  returning  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment?   Because  they  should   recollect 
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that,  in  any  re-distribution  of  seatp, 
they  would  be  snuffed  out  with  as  littlo 
ceremony  as  a  tallow  candle.  But  when 
they  had  extinguished  the  75  Members 
to  whom  he  had  referred  and  giren 
their  seats  to  larger  towns,  the  county 
householder — to  whom  they  proposed  to 
give  the  franchise  as  a  right,  and  not  as 
a  privilege — would  come  to  them  and 
say — **  I  vote  by  right  as  a  householder. 
What  possible  right  has  anybody  to  a 
vote  in  my  county  for  a  40«.  freehold  or 
a  £5  leasehold,  or  under  any  franchise, 
except  as  an  occupying  householder?" 
And  then  it  would  be  proposed  to 
abolish  all  property  qualifications. 
Now,  he  believed  tne  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Greenwich  bad 
been  consistent  all  his  life  in  his  strong 
advocacy  of  property  franchises.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  repeatedly 
upheld  them  in  this  House  as  a  necessaiy 
and  desirable  part  of  their  political  svs- 
tem.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  Border 
Boroughs  had  alluded  to  faggot- votes  in 
the  county  of  Mid- Lothian  ;  out  he  had 
been  unfortunate  in  the  instances  he 
had  given.  He  (Lord  Claud  Hamilton) 
knew  perfectly  well  what  faggot-votes 
were,  and  he  thought  the  system  of  pure 
faggot -voting  exceedingly  objection- 
able ;  and  when  the  hon.  Member 
thought  fit  to  instance  the  case  of  two 
brothers  of  his,  he  was,  perhaps,  not 
aware  that  for  over  a  century  his  family 
had  had  a  large  country  place  and  pro- 
perty in  Mid-Lothian,  for  which  his 
father,  being  a  Peer,  was  not  qualified 
to  vote.  Was  the  £3,000  a-year  whioh 
that  property  produced  to  go  utterly  un- 
represented ?  Such  a  proposal  was  per- 
fectly ridiculous.  Then  he  had  men- 
tioned some  gentlemen  bearing  the 
name  of  Scott ;  but  every  one  of  them 
were  near  relations  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  who  had  large  estates  in  the 
county ;  and  the  Mr.  Dundas  who  had 
been  alluded  to  by  him  was  heir  to 
the  property  of  Lord  Melville,  who  also 
lived  in  the  county.  But  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  pure  faggot-vote?  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  volume  of  the 
speeches  of  Eichard  Cobden,  edited  by 
Mr.  John  Bright  and  Mr.  Thorold 
Rogers.  From  this  book  he  found  that 
Mr.  Cobden,  speaking  in  London,  No- 
vember 26,  1849,  said — 

**  In  that  great  division  (tho  West  Riding  of 
Yorkahiro),  at  present  containing  37,000  voters, 
Ix>rd  Morpeth  was,  as  you  are  aware,  defeated 
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on  the  question  of  Free  Trade,  and  two  Pro- 
tectionists  were  retxmied.  I  went  into  the 
West  Riding  with  this  40«.  freehold  plap.  I 
stated  in  every  borough  and  district  that  we 
must  have  5,000  qualifications  made  in  less 
than  two  years.  Iney  were  made.  The  silly 
people  who  opposed  us  raised  the  cry  that  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  had  bought  the  quali- 
fioationa.  Suoh  a  cry  was  ridiculous ;  the  truth 
was  that  men  qualified  themselves  with  a  view 
to  aid  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  We  fol- 
lowed the  same  plan  in  South  Lancashire,  and 
with  a  similar  result.  Our  friends  walked  over 
the  course  at  the  next  Election,  though  at  the 
previous  one  we  had  not  a  chance." 

Then,  on  June  29th,  1877,  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Mid-Lincoln- 
shire (Mr.  E.  Stanhope),  speaking  in 
the  House  on  this  county  franchise 
question,  quoted  another  speech  of  Mr. 
Gobden,  in  which  he  said — 

*'  When  yoxi  have  a  son  just  coming  of  age» 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  give  him  a 
qualification  for  the  county ;  it  accustoms  him 
to  the  use  of  property  and  the  exercise  of  a 
vote  while  you  are  living  and  can  have  a  little 
judicious  control  over  it,  if  necessary." 

[^Lauffht&r.']  No  doubt,  it  was  re- 
assuring to  some  of  them  who  repre- 
sented property  for  which  their  fathers 
could  not  vote  to  have  this  testimony  in 
their  favour.  He  understood,  however, 
that  the  hon.  Q^ntleman  (Mr.  Trevelyan) 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Stuart,  of 
Galashiels,  the  last  time  he  addressed 
his  constituents  on  this  question ;  and  he 
(Lord  Claud  Hamilton)  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  that  that  gentleman 
was  a  faggot-voter  of  the  county  of 
Mid-Lothian.  His  informant  added 
that  Mr.  'Balph  Bichardson,  the  Liberal 
agent,  held  qualifications  for  Mid- 
Lothian  and  Eoxburghshire  identical  in 
character  with  those  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  asked  them  to  challenge; 
therefore,  when  the  right  hon.  Genfle- 
man  the  Member  for  Greenwich  came 
forward  in  Mid-Lothian,  his  own  elec- 
tion agent  would  be  able  to  give  him  a 
faggot- vote.  The  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Kesolu- 
tion  would  abolish  the  property  quali- 
fication, and  then,  having  reduced  the 
franchise  of  the  Kingdom  to  one  dull, 
uniform  level,  the  counties  would  begin 
to  see  that  the  influence  of  the  towns 
enormously  predominated  in  this  House, 
and  they  would  say — **  You  have  acknow- 
ledged our  right  to  household  suffrage; 
why  are  we,  with  populations  varying 
from  100,000  to  300,000,  to  return  only 
two  Members,  while  tgwxis  of  40,000 


and  50,000  inhabitants  also  return  two 
Members?"  And  what  would  be  said 
to  that  by  those  who  advocate  the  theory 
of  numbers,  and  the  abstract  right  to  a 
vote  ?  They  would  be  absolutely  in- 
capable of  replying  to  it,  except  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  then  the  crafty  politi- 
cians who  sit  below  the  Gangway  would 
have  gained  what  in  their  hearts,  he  be- 
lieved, they  were  reaUy  striving  for — 
namely,  household  suffrage,  and  equal 
electoral  districts.  But  they  would  not 
stop  there,  for  if  every  householder  had 
a  right  to  vote,  why  should  not  every 
man  have  an  equal  right  ?  Besides,  the 
ciy  of  manhood  suffrage  would  be  such 
an  admirable  one  to  re-unite  a  probably 
again  divided  Liberal  Party.  After  all, 
what  harm  would  it  do?  "WTiy  should  not 
a  poor  fellow,  though  he  were  not  a  house- 
holder, have  a  vote  ?  Was  he  not  their 
own  flesh  and  blood  ?  Besides,  he  con- 
sidered it  a  gross  slight  and  injustice 
that  he  should  not  have  a  vote,  when 
heaps  of  other  men  no  better  than  he  had 
votes.  Of  course,  he  should  have  his 
vote,  and  there  they  would  be,  with  uni- 
versal Bufi&age,  and  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts— pure,  unrestricted,  sublime  de- 
mocracy. He  would  now  come  to  these 
proposals  as  they  would  affect  Ireland. 
The  House  knew  the  effect  of  the  last 
Beform  Act  on  Ireland,  and  on  the  Par- 
liamentary representation  of  that  coun- 
try. They  were  seldom  allowed  to  for- 
get that.  And  yet  the  borough  franchise 
was  on  a  higher  basis  than  m  England. 
Lower  it,  and  they  could  easily  imagine 
the  result.  But  was  Ireland  in  a  condi- 
tion, under  any  circumstances,  for  a  new 
Eeform  Bill?  The  last  Irish  Eeform 
was  followed  by  two  great  measures,  as 
he  considered  and  should  always  do,  of 
spoliation  and  confiscation  passed  by  the 
last  Parliament,  on  the  assurance  of 
those  who  professed  to  speak  for  the 
disaffected  Irish,  that  they  would  render 
Ireland  pacific  and  contented.  But  what 
had  been  the  result  of  that  legislation  ? 
Was  Ireland  pacific  and  contented  at  that 
moment?  Why,  Ireland,  he  ventured  to 
say,  was  at  the  present  time  as  much  in  a 
state  of  "veiled  rebellion"  as  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  used  that  celebrated  phrase.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  state  the  form  that 
hatred  of  everythingEnglish — everything 
pertaining  to  their  Constitution — had 
taken ;  but  that  it  was  as  strong  as  ever 
no  impartial  person  who  lived  in  Ireland 
oould  deny.    And  the  class  in  whom  this 
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rehellious  spirit  was  most  deeply  rooted 
was  the  Eoman  Catholic  peasant.  Search 
Europe  all  over,  and  he  did  not  believe 
they  would  find  any  population  so  igno- 
rant, so  bigoted,  and  so  utterly  devoid 
of  all  appreciation  of  the  principles  of 
government  as  the  Irish  Koman  Catholic 
peasant ;  and  yet  these  were  the  men  to 
whom  the  hon.  Member  proposed  to 
hand  over  the  representation  of  Ireland 
— a  proposal  in  which  he  was  supported 
by  the  noblo  Marquess  who  led  the  Op- 
position. He  (Lord  Claud  Hamilton) 
recollected  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Car- 
lingford),  then  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue, 
on  March  17th,  1870,  introducing  the 
Peace  Preservation  (Ireland)  Bill  into 
that  House.  And  what  were  the  opening 
words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman*8 
speech  ?    He  said — 

**  I  riso  with  very  deep  regret,  but  without 
doubt  or  hesitation,  to  perform  a  duty,  the  im- 
porativo  necessity  of  which  must  have  been  felt 
by  all  who  sit  on  this  Bench,  and,  I  may  say, 
by  none  more  keenly  than  myself — a  duty 
which  nothing  but  that  necessity  would  have 
induced  us  to  undertake.  The  dutv  is  that  of 
proposing  to  the  House  a  measurii  for  the  more 
effectual  maintenance  of  life  and,  above  all, 
property  in  Ireland." — [3  Hansard^  cc.  81.] 

He  added,  in  regard  to  the  National 
Press — 

"  What  that  literature  is  is  well  known.  It 
IB  well  known  how  it  teaches  and  preaches  in 
every  form,  with  an  amount  of  boldness  and 
audacity  varying  from  week  to  week,  and  from 
month  to  month,  hatred  of  the  institutions  and 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
known  how  that  weekly  literature  poisons  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  Ireland  wno  read  it 
against  all  law  and  against  the  Constitution  of 

their  country It  is  known  how  it  makes 

it  impossible  for  those  who  read  that  literature, 
and  read  none  other,  to  know  the  truth  with 
respect  to  public  affairs,  and  the  real  conduct 
and  intentions  of  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try."—[TJirf.  100.] 

In  the  year  following,  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, who  had  then  become  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  introduced  another 
Bill  of  the  same  character — the  Protec- 
tion of  Life  and  Property  Bill.  Again, 
in  May,  1873,  the  noble  Marquess  found 
the  condition  of  Ireland  so  unsatisfac- 
tory that  he  was  compelled  to  propose 
the  continuance  of  the  Peace  Preserva- 
tion Bill  until  Juno,  1875,  as  a  measure 
without  which  the  government  of  Ire- 
land could  not  bo  carried  on.  That  was 
the  way  the  noble  Marquess  dealt  with 
Ireland  when,  as  a  servant  of  the  Crown, 
he  was  responsible  for  its  safety,  and 
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felt  that  responsibility.  And  yet,  now, 
four  years  afterwards,  he  had  the 
audacity  to  support  a  proposition  for 
placing  the  exclusive  ParliamentaTj 
power  of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  the 
very  people  whom,  when  he  was  Chief 
Secretary,  he  was  unable  to  goyem  ex- 
cept by  laws  of  exceptional  stringency. 
Was  the  noble  Lord  so  i^orant  of 
human  nature,  and  above  M.  of  Irish 
human  nature,  to  believe  that  four  short 
years  had  changed  the  whole  feelings 
and  nature  of  a  people?  Did  he  not 
know  now,  as  he  used  daily  to  learn 
from  his  Under  Secretary,  from  the 
chiefs  of  the  Constabulary,  and  from 
those  numerous  sources  open  to  a  Chief 
Secretary,  that  sedition  was  stiU  rife  in 
Ireland;  that  base  murders  went  un- 
detected ;  that  in  many  cases  trial  by 
jury  was  a  farce,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
confiscation  was  more  widespread  than 
ever?  Was  he  not  aware  that  a  vile 
and  seditious  weekly  Press,  projected  by 
the  so-called  Nationalists,  poisoned  the 
minds  of  the  people  far  and  wide  with 
its  lying  and  slandering  publications? 
The  pernicious  teaching  of  that  Press 
continued  unabated  at  the  present  day. 
A  few  days  ago.  The  FI^  of  Ireland  said 
in  reference  to  the  disaster  in  South 
Africa — 

'*  Altogether  this  is  the  most  cheering  netwn 
we  have  had  to  communicate  to  our  readers  for 
many  a  day,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  prove  to 
be  but  the  precursor  of  still  more  grati^ng  in- 
telligence." 

The  leader  on  the  subject  ended  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  God  has  defended  the  right ;  for  a  more  un- 
holy war  has  never  been  declared,  excepting 
that  against  Afghanistan,  and  that  which  has 
been  waged  in  Ireland  for  700  years.  The 
marauding  hordes  have  been  smitten  as  if  by 
an  unseen  hand,  as  if  by  a  supernatural  power 
sent  down  from  Heaven,  as  in  the  case  of  Sen- 
nacherib's ungodly  host.     Te  Deum  laudamiu,** 

Again,  there  had  hitherto  been  one 
policy  on  both  sides  of  the  House  in 
regard  to  Irish  education.  Parliament 
had  repeatedly  afRrmed  the  principle  of 
mixed  education,  whereby  children  of 
all  denominations  might  be  educated  to- 
gether without  detriment  to  their  several 
religious  feelings.  It  was  the  only  sys- 
tem by  which  the  youth  of  Ireland  could 
be  brought  up  as  united  Irishmen,  in- 
stead of  with  all  the  distrust  and  bitter- 
ness engendered  by  denominational  edu- 
cation. And  yet  the  priests  hated  united 
education,  and  would  get  rid  of  it  if  they 
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could.  Parliament  had  also  again  and 
again  insisted  on  the  principle  embodied 
in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  extended 
that  principle  by  opening  out  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  Trinity  College  to 
students  of  all  denominations.  But  yet 
the  priests  hated  those  Colleges,  and 
would  establish  a  strictly  denominational 
IJniTersity  under  a  Boyal  Charter  if 
they  could.  Even  when  the  late  Prime 
Minister  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the 
Tiews  of  the  priests,  and  proposed  to 
degrade  the  University  teaching  of  Ire- 
land, Parliament  stood  firm  and  would 
have  none  of  it.  But  if  they  gave  every 
householder  in  Ireland  a  vote,  they 
would  hand  the  whole  representation  of 
Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  seats  in  Ulster,  absolutely  and  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  the  priests ;  and 
where  would  the  settled  policy  of  Parlia- 
ment be  then  ?  They  would,  as  the 
result,  have  94  Obstructionists  sitting  on 
those  Benches,  who  would  have  no  option 
but  to  obstruct,  for  their  independence 
would  be  crushed  and  their  votes  con- 
trolled by  their  masters  in  Ireland.  But 
having  discovered  their  power  and  re- 
ceived the  theory  of  the  rights  of  man, 
they  would  soon  push  the  principle  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  and  agitate  with 
their  fiepublican  allies  in  England  for 
manhood  suffrage.  Ireland  under  uni- 
versal suffrage  would  soon  be  Ireland 
independent  of  England,  and  hon.  Mem- 
bers could  then  imagine  what  would 
soon  follow ;  and  yet  the  noble  Marquess 
supported  these  propositions.  But  then 
the  Liberal  Party  was  in  want  of  a  cry. 
Many  hon.  Members  in  that  House 
would  recollect  the  reasons  the  noblo 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govemmont, 
tiien  Mr.  Disraeli,  gave  for  proposing 
household  suffrage  in  boroughs  after 
throwing  out  a  Bill  for  establishing  a 
£7  rating  franchise.  He  said  that  if  he 
selected  a  £5  franchise,  or  any  other 
fixed  sum  as  a  basis  of  the  suffrage,  the 
moment  the  Liberals  were  in  want  of  a 
cry  they  would  propose  a  new  Reform 
Bill,  accompanied  by  all  the  agitation 
and  bitterness  of  feeling  inseparable 
from  such  a  proposal.  Therefore,  he 
proposed  househould  suffrage  as  a  basis 
of  the  borough  franchise,  with  every 
prospect  of  its  being  accepted  as  a  per- 
manent basis.  They  all  felt  at  the  time 
that  so  sudden  a  descent  was  a  some- 
what bold  experiment ;  and  how  had  it 
isswared?     Why,  the  prophecies,  both 


of  unlimited  evil  and  unlimited  good, 
had  been  disappointed.  But  two  things 
were  quite  clear.  Not  only  had  that 
House  suffered  in  character,  but  it  had 
also  lost  much  of  that  individual  inde- 
pendence which  was  the  chiof  glory, 
and  one  of  the  brightest  characteristics, 
of  former  Houses ;  while  in  the  borough 
constituencies  it  must  be  evident  to  any- 
one who  had  had  practical  experience  of 
the  subject  that  there  was  at  present  a 
considerable  percentage  of  voters  who 
were  both  intellectually  and  morally 
unfitted  to  exercise  the  franchise.  It 
was,  he  admitted,  no  fault  of  theirs. 
They  had  household  suffrage  thrust  upon 
them  without  their  asking  for  it,  and 
before  they  were  ready  for  it.  But  the 
fact  remained  all  the  same,  and  the 
old  generation  must  pass  away  before 
the  younger  and  in  every  respect  better 
educatdd  voters  took  their  place.  What 
was  the  result  of  having  a  large  number 
of  voters  in  possession  of  the  franchise, 
many  of  whom  were  totally  ignorant  of 
the  most  ordinary  political  knowledge  ? 
Let  them  look  at  their  old  friend,  the 
Bulgarian  atrocity  agitator.  Those  mis- 
guided and  designing  men,  by  their 
misrepresentations,  exaggerations,  and 
inventions,  raised  such  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation in  the  boroughs  of  England  that 
he  would  admit  that,  had  an  Election  been 
held  at  the  time,  the  Government  would 
have  emerged  from  it  without  a  majority. 
But  why  was  it  ?  Becauso  at  least  half 
the  audiences  who  passed  those  indig- 
nant and  violent  resolutions  were  in 
entire  ignorance  of  tiie  Eastern  Question 
as  a  whole,  and  probably  quite  unaware 
of  the  geographical  position  of  Bulgaria. 
These  were  town  meetings  with  a  low 
suffrage  ;  but  in  the  counties  with  a  high 
suffrage,  where  the  voters  were  more 
highly  educated  and  better  informed, 
they  heard  nothing  of  any  such  meet- 
ings, because  their  political  knowledge 
enabled  them  to  see  the  gross  huuibuff 
of  the  whole  agitation.  But  how  did 
this  agitation  terminate  ?  A  year  after- 
wards these  same  voters,  having  had 
time  for  reflection  and  for  acquiring  in- 
formation, discovered  that  the  agitators 
were  wrong,  and  that  the  Government 
was  right,  and  instead  of  the  Govern- 
ment being  censured  or  defeated  in  its 
Eastern  policy,  that  policy  was  approved 
by  majorities  in  that  House  treble  the 
number  of  the  usual  Government  ma- 
jority.     The  great    danger  of    a   low 
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suffrage  coupled  with  the  ballot  was 
the  liability  of  voters  to  be  carried  away 
by  a  sudden  wave  of  impulse,  and  to  do 
irretrievable  mischief  before  they  had 
time  to  find  out  their  mistake.  And 
now,  after  only  1 1  years'  trial  of  large 
urban  constituencies,  it  was  proposed 
to  flood  the  county  constituencies  with  a 
class  of  voters,  1,500,000  in  number, 
equal,  possibly,  in  intelligence  to  the 
urban  voter,  but  greatly  his  inferior  in 
education  and  a  general  knowledge 
both  of  politics  and  municipal  institu- 
tions. He  was  not  aware  that  any  real 
demand  ever  had  been  made  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise.  Of  course, 
Petitions  had  been  organized,  and 
there  had  been  some  talk  of  a  meeting 
held  at  Exeter  Hall ;  but  it  was  ^ot  up 
by  the  Agricultural  Union  ana  Mr. 
Arch,  together  with  the  leaders  of  trades' 
unions;  but  they  knew  what  value  to 
attach  to  such  manifestations.  Mem- 
bers on  that  (the  Ministerial)  side,  who 
lived  in  the  country  and  daily  mingled 
with  the  country  people,  had  some  right 
to  a  better  opinion  on  this  subject  than 
the  self-constituted  champions  of  the 
people,  who  pretended  to  speak  on  their 
behalf;  and  ho  would  appeal  to  them 
whether  there  had  been  any  genuine 
agitation  in  the  counties  on  the  ques- 
tion ?  But  what  did  Mr.  Arch  and  the 
union  leaders  tell  the  labourers  would 
bo  the  result  of  their  having  votes  ? 
Occasionally,  Mr.  Arch  told  them  they 
would  get  rid  of  kingcraft  and  priest- 
craft, which,  in  plain  English,  meant 
the  deposition  of  their  most  gracious 
Sovereign  and  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Church;  but  he  always  worked 
upon  the  imagination  of  these  men  by 
promising  that  they  would  be  able  to 
use  the  franchise  as  a  lever  for  higher 
wages.  How,  he  did  not  state;  that 
might  be  inconvenient.  But  the  burden 
of  his  song  was — **  Get  your  vote,  and 
you  will  get  higher  wages."  If  he  meant 
they  were  to  revert  to  the  old  system  of 
supplementing  wages  out  of  the  rates, 
he  could  understand  Mr.  Arch's  mean- 
ing ;  but  if,  by  some  political  process,  he 
meant  that  the  farmer  was  to  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  higher  wages  than  those 
regulated  by  the  only  sound  process — 
namely,  that  of  supply  and  demand, 
he  was  at  a  loss  for  his  meaning.  But 
one  thing  was  clear — the  moment  these 
men  were  in  possession  of  votes  some 
gigantic  county  agitation  was  intended. 
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What  an  admirable  moment  patriotio 
Gentlemen  opposite  had  selected  fortius 
g^eat  social  and  economic  revolution  in 
the  counties !  Who  paid  the  labourers, 
and  on  whom  were  they  dependent  as  a 
rule  ?  Why,  the  farmers ;  and,  taking 
them  as  a  class,  a  more  industrious,  re- 
spectable, and  loyal  bod^  of  men  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Eangdom..  But 
the  farmers  had  suffered  from  three  years 
of  bad  harvest,  and  last  year  they  had 
an  indifferent  one ;  they  had  suffered  also 
from  the  cattie  plague;  they  had  the 
importation  of  foreign  meat  to  contend 
with ;  and  if  they  had  a  bad  harvest  this 
year  hundreds  of  them  would  be  ruined. 
And  that  was  the  time  which  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  had  chosen  to  introduce  a 
great  social  and  economic  revolution 
throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  labourers  to  squeeze 
more  wages  out  of  the  farmer !  Was 
such  a  policy  a  wise  one  ?  But  what  of 
that — (ud  not  the  Liberal  Party  want  a 
cry  ?  It  was  most  gratifying  to  listen 
to  all  the  disinterested  and  philanthropio 
remarks  which  fell  from  hon.  Gentiemen 
below  the  Gangway,  and  to  witness  the 
zeal  they  showed  for  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  labourer.  They  doubtiess 
wished  him  to  exercise  his  franchise  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  and  with  perfect 
freedom  of  action.  But,  judging  them 
by  their  policy  and  not  by  their  profes- 
sions, the  very  opposite  wore  their  in- 
tentions. They  would  wait  till  he  had 
got  the  vote,  and  then  use  him  as  a 
voting-machine,  as  they  were  attempt- 
ing to  use  the  artisan  in  boroughs,  not 
for  his  own  advantage,  but  for  the  sin- 
ister ends  of  the  advanced  Liberal  Party. 
That  contemptible  system  which  eman- 
ated from  Birmingham,  and  which  even 
the  noble  Marquess  had  not  yet  swal- 
lowed, by  which  the  freedom  of  the 
electors  was  controlled  by  a  wretched 
caucus,  was  in  full  play  in  many  con- 
stituencies. But  he  believed  it  would 
not  answer ;  it  was  too  opposed  to  the 
free  thought  and  independence  of  Eng- 
lishmen. His  Amendment  said  that  the 
present  was  an  inopportune  time  for  re- 
opening the  question  of  Keform;  and 
could  anyone  doubt  it  ?  Even  if  he  ad- 
mitted, which  he  did  not,  the  abstract 
justice  of  conferring  votes  on  labourers, 
he  should  contend  that  the  present  was 
a  most  unfavourable  period  for  any 
changes  in  their  electoral  body.  The 
whole   attention    of   Government    and 
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Parliament  had  been  concentrated  for 
three  jeai-B  on  the  progress  of  affairs 
in  Eastern  Europe ;  and  now,  for  some 
time  to  come,  their  relations  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Turkey  in  Asia  would 
be  of  a  most  delicate  character.  In 
North- West  India  they  had  to  work  out 
a  problem  of  g^eat  ai£B.culty,  while  in 
Africa  their  energies  were  concentrated 
on  the  subjection  of  a  nation  of  savages 
and  the  consolidation  of  their  South 
AMcan  Dominion.  At  such  a  moment 
hon.  Gentlemen  would,  if  they  could, 
add  1,500,000  voters  to  the  electoral 
body;  but  there  was  not  the  remotest 
shadow  of  a  necessity  for  such  a  course 
beyond  the  mere  exigencies  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  Was  such  a  course  wise  ? 
Was  it  honest  ?  Was  it  patriotic  ?  The 
day  might  come  when  Parliament  in  its 
wisdom  would  think  fit  to  make  some 
extension  of  the  county  franchise;  but 
he  trusted  that  day  was  far  distant. 
They  had  that  day  a  distinct  duty  to 
perform — a  duty  from  which  he  hoped 
no  hon.  Member  would  shrink  from  a 
misapprehension  of  the  true  nature  of 
this  proposal.  It  was  a  proposal  de- 
signed to  subvert  the  whole  fabric  of 
their  Constitution  and  to  trample  under 
foot  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  In  conclusion,  he 
begged  to  move  the  Amendment  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice. 

Sir  CHARLES    LEGAED:    Sir.   I 
rise  to  second  the  Amendment  of  my 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  King's 
Lynn  (Lord  Claud  Hamilton).  We  have 
heard  to-night,  as  we  have  heard  before, 
that  there  is  no  just  cause  why  the 
borough   franchise  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  counties.     Sir,  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  that  plea  alone  would  carry 
p'eat  weight  with  it,  if  it  could  also 
leave  alone  the  present  Parliamentary 
representation,    without   any  fresh  re- 
distribution of  seats ;  but  as  that  is  im- 
possible,  and  as  it  would  create  and 
diffuse  a  new  and  a  large  voting  power 
over  the  country,  I  will  endeavour  to 
show  why  I  am  opposed  to  it.    It  was 
once  said  by  a  great  statesman — "All 
power  is,  or  ought  to  be,  accompanied 
by  responsibility."    All  power,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  is  vicious  that  is  not  accom- 
panied by  proportionate  responsibility. 
Personal    responsibility    prevents     the 
abuse  of  individual  power;    responsi- 
bility of  character  is  the  security  against 
the  abuse  of  collective  power,  when  ex- 


ercised by  bodies  of  men  whose  existence 
is  permanent  and  defined.    Sir,  I  do  not 
suppose  there  is  any  hon.  Member  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  any  more  than 
there  is  any  one  on  the  other,  who  fears 
the  mere  fact  of  adding  an  additional 
1,000,000  voters    to    the  Constitution. 
But  that  is  not  all.    The  last  Beform 
Act  was  considered  a  final  settlement  of 
the  question  ;  but  only  five  years  elapsed 
before  the  present  proposal  was  made. 
So  that  I  am  justified  in  believing  that, 
if  this  measure  is  now  carried,  in  a  very 
few  years  we  shall  have  universal  suf- 
frage proposed  to  Parliament.     But  it 
has  always  struck  me  as  extraordinary 
that  there  should  be  hon.  Members  pre- 
pared to  entertain  the  question  of  a 
change  in  so  important  a  feature  of  the 
Constitution,  without  considering  in  what 
way  that  change  must  affect  the  situation 
of  the  other  Members,  and  the  action  of 
the  Constitution  itself.     Sir,  I  venture 
to  think  that  the  House  of  Commons 
must,  for  purpose  of  clear  argument,  be 
considered  in  two  views.     First,   with 
respect  to  its  agency  as  a  third  part  in 
the  Constitution  ;  secondly,  with  respect 
to  its  composition,  in  relation  to  its  con- 
stituents.    As  to  its  agency  as  a  part  of 
the  Constitution,  I  venture  to  say,  with- 
out hazard,  as  I  believe,  of  contradic- 
tion, that  there  is  no  period  in  the  history 
of  this  country  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  found  to  have  watched 
more  carefully  over,  and  to  have  occu- 
pied so  large  a  share  of,  the  functions 
of  Government  as  at  present.    What- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  this  one  point,  at  least,  is  in- 
disputable— that  from  the  earliest  in- 
fancy of  the  Constitution  the  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  been  grow- 
ing, till  it  has  almost,  like  the  rod  of 
Aaron,  absorbed  its  fellows.     I  am  not 
saying  whether  this  is,  or  is  not,  as  it 
ought  to  be.     I  am  merely  saying  why  I 
think  that  it  cannot  be  intended  to  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  power  and  of  a  due 
share  in  the  government  as  the  defect 
of  the  present  House  of  Commons.    Sir, 
I  admit,  however,  very  willingly,  that 
the  greater  the  share  of  .power  of  the 
House  of  CoDimona  exercises  the  more 
jealous  we  ought  to  be  of  its  composi- 
tion ;  and  I  presume,  therefore,  it  is  in 
this  respect,  and  in  relation  to  its  con- 
stituents, that  the  state  of  this  House  is 
contended  to  want  revision.   Well,  then, 
is  there  any  period  of  our  history  in  which 
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the  rights  of  electors  ^  ere  not  as  various, 
in  which  influence  of  property  was  more 
fairly  distributed,  in  which  recommenda- 
tions of  candidates  were  not  as  efficient 
as  they  are  now  ?  Sir,  I  conclude  what 
the  Hadical  Beformer  really  desires 
eventually  to  effect  is  a  direct  effectual 
Kepresentative  of  the  people;  repre- 
senting them  not  as  a  delegate  com- 
missioned to  take  care  of  their  interests, 
but  as  a  deputy  appointed  to  speak  their 
will.  Now,  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  I 
have  no  other  objection  than  this — that 
the  British  Constitution  is  a  limited 
Monarchy;  that  a  limited  Monarchy  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  a  mixed  Govern- 
ment ;  but  that  such  a  House  of  Com- 
mons as  the  Hadical  Keformer  requires 
would  eventually  constitute  a  pure  de- 
mocracy— a  power,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
inconsistent  with  any  Monarchy,  and 
unsusceptible  of  any  limitation.  Sir,  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  undoubtedly  pre- 
pared to  uphold  the  ancient  Monarchy 
of  the  country  by  ar^ments  drawn  from 
what  I  think  the  blessings  which  we 
have  enjoyed  under  it ;  but  all  I  am  now 
contending  for  is  that  whatever  refor- 
mation is  proposed  should  be  considered 
with  some  reference  to  the  established 
Constitution  of  the  country.  That  point 
being  conceded  to  me,  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  saying  that  I  cannot  conceive  a 
Constitution,  of  which  one-third  part 
shall  be  an  Assembly  delegated  by  the 
people,  which  must,  before  long,  sweep 
away  every  other  branch  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  might  attempt  to  oppose  or 
control  it.  I  cannot  soo  how,  in  fair 
reasoning,  any  other  branch  of  the  Con- 
stitution should  protend  to  stand  against 
it.  If  government  be  a  matter  of  will, 
all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  collect  the 
will  of  the  nation,  and,  having  collected 
it  by  an  adequate  organ,  that  will  is 
paramount  and  supreme.  By  what  pre- 
tension could  the  House  of  Lords  be 
maintained  in  equal  authority  and  juris- 
diction with  this  House,  when  once  this 
House  should  become  a  direct  deputa- 
tion, speaking  the  people's  will,  and 
that  will  the  rule  of  the  Government  ? 
In  one  way  or  other  the  House  of  Lords 
must  act  if  it  is  to  remain  a  concur- 
rent branch  of  the  Legislature.  Either 
it  must  uniformly  affirm  the  measures 
which  come  from  this  House,  or  it  must 
occasionally  take  the  liberty  to  reject 
them.  If  it  uniformly  affirm,  it  is 
without  the  shadow  of  authority.    But 

Sir  Charles  Legard 


to  presume  to  reject  an  act  of  the 
deputies  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
whole  nation !  By  what  assumption 
of  right  could  500  great  hereditary 
proprietors  set  themselves  a^inst  the 
national  will?  Grant  the  Keformers 
then  what  they  ask,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  Constitution  will  before 
very  long  consist  only  of  one  body,  and 
that  one  Dody  a  popular  Assembly.  Sir, 
I  am  not  aware  that  hon.  Members  on 
either  side  of  the  House  have  any  g^reat 
reason  to  fear  the  further  extension  of 
the  franchise.  All  I  contend  is  that 
that  should  not  be  granted  until  the  Gk>- 
vemment  of  the  day  think  the  time  has 
arrived  for  another  Eeform  Act,  which 
must  necessarily  bring  with  it  the  de- 
struction of  many  seats  which  are  now 
worthily  held  by  many  hon.  Members, 
and  the  creation  of  many  new  ones ;  and 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  could  hardly 
hope  or  expect  the  borough  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent  to  retain  two  Mem- 
bers when  the  measure  is  passed.  And, 
Sir,  as  by  previous  Eeform  Acts  all 
close  and  pocket  boroughs  have  been 
swept  away,  it  is  an  additional  reason 
why  there  is  no  immediate  hurry  for 
this  measure.  Very  different  was  it, 
Sir,  in  former  times,  when  the  electors 
in  many  boroughs  had  no  choice  either 
in  the  selection  or  the  election  of  their 
Representatives,  as  shown  by  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  to 
her  agent — 

**  Right  trusty  and  well-belovod,  we  greet 
you  heartily  well ;  and  forasmuch  as  it  is  thought 
right  necessary  for  diverse  causes  that  my  Lord 
have  at  this  time  in  the  Parliament  such  m^rsons 
as  belong  unto  him,  and  be  of  his  menial  ser- 
vants, we  heartily  desire  and  pray  you  that  at 
the  contemplation  of  these  our  letters,  ye  will 
give  and  apply  your  voice  unto  our  right  well- 
beloved  cousin  and  servants,  John  Howard  and 
Sir  Roger  Ghamborlayne,  to  be  knights  of  the 
shire." 

And,  Sir,  there  is  a  famous  letter  from 
that  most  famous  lady,  Ann,  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  who,  amongst  her  great 
titles  and  possessions,  was  undoubted 
patroness  of  the  then,  I  presume,  free 
and  independent  borough  of  Appleby. 
This  great  lady  writes  thus  to  Sir  .Joseph 
Williamson,  Secretary  of  State  to 
Charles  II.,  in  answer  to  his  suggestion 
of  a  Member  for  the  borough  of  Ap- 
pleby— 

"  I  have  been  bullied  by  an  usurper ;  I  have 
been  ill-treated  by  a  Count ;  but  1  won't  be  dic- 
tated to  by  a  subject ;  your  man  shan't  stand." 
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Now,  Sir,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
our  present    representation    will    bear 
favourable  comparison  with  the  days  of 
one  or  other  of  these  heroines,    and 
therefore  it  is  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
present  system,  because  it  appears  to  me 
that  a  complete  and  democratic  repre- 
sentation, such  as  the  Beformers  aim  at, 
cannot  exist  as  part  of  a  mixed  Govern- 
ment;   and    dreading,    therefore,    the 
danger  of  total,  and  seeing  the  difficul- 
ties as  well  as  the  unprofitableness  of 
partial  alteration,  I  object  to  this  step 
towards  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of 
this  House.    Sir,  other  nations,  excited 
by  the  example  of  the  liberty  which 
this  country  has  long  possessed,  have 
attempted  to  copy  our  Constitution,  and 
some  have  shot  beyond  it  in  the  fierce- 
ness of  their  pursuit.     I  grudge  not  to 
other  nations  that  share  of  liberty  which 
they  may  acquire — let  them  enjoy  it — 
but  let  us  warn  them  that  they  lose  not 
the  object  of  their  desire  by  the  very 
eagerness  with  which  they  attempt  to 
grasp  it.     Inheritors  and  conservators 
of  rational  freedom,  let  us,  while  others 
are  seeking  it  in  restlessness  and  trouble, 
be  a  steady  and  shining  light  to  guide 
their  course,  not  a  wandering  meteor  to 
bewilder  and  mislead  them.     Sir,  it  is 
asked  over  and  over  again  whether  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  people.     I  answer  un- 
doubtedly yes,  and  so  I  believe  the  pre- 
sent franchise  enables  them  to  do  so. 
But  I  also  maintain  that  this  House 
does  not  betray  its  trust,  if  on  points  of 
gravity  and  difficulty,  of  deep  and  of 
lasting  importance,  it  exercises  a  wary 
and  independent  discretion.    I  do  not 
believe  at  the  present  time   that  the 
changes  proposed  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  Border  Boroughs 

gir.  Trevelyan)  would  infuse  into  the 
ouse  of  Commons  a  more  wholesome 
spirit.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  partial 
concession  now  asked  would,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  tend  either  to  reconcile  to 
the  frame  of  the  House  of  Commons 
those  who  are  discontented  with  it  as  it 
at  present  stands,  or  to  enable  Parlia- 
ment to  watch  more  efiPectually  over  the 
freedom,  the  happiness,  and  the  politi- 
cal importance  of  the  country.  Sir,  I 
know  not  whether  to-night,  or  how 
soon, .  any  change  may  be  considered 
necessary  for  the  Constitution  of-  this 
country ;  but  I  do  know  that  our  lot  is  at 
the  present  time  cast  in  the  temperate 


zone  of  freedom — the  clime  best  suited 
to  the  development  of  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  the  human  race,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  faculties,  and  to  the  security 
as  well  as  the  improvement  of  their 
virtues.  Let  us  be  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  is  our  happiness  to 
enjoy.  Let  us  guard  with  pious  grati- 
tude the  fiame  of  genuine  liberty,  that 
fire  from  heaven,  of  which  our  Constitu- 
tion is  the  holy  depository ;  and  let  us 
not,  for  the  chance  of  rendering  it  more 
intense  and  more  radiant,  impair  its 
purity  or  hazard  its  extinction. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  inexpedient 
to  reopen  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Kef  orm 
at  the  present  time," — {Lord  Claud  Hamilton f) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  OSBOENE  MOEGAN  admitted 
that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Claud 
Hamilton),  and  the  hon.  Member  who 
followed  him  (Sir  Charles  Legard),  had 
made  very  amusing  speeches;  but  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  answering  their 
arguments,  for  he  was  not  quite  sure 
that  he  knew  what  they  were.  The 
faggot- vote  system,  at  any  rate,  did  not 
become  good  because  it  had  been  en- 
dorsed by  Mr.  Cobden  or  adopted  by  the 
Liberals.  Nor  did  he  quite  see  the  con- 
nection between  the  Zulu  War  and  the 
county  franchise.  The  Amendment  of 
the  noble  Lord  was  what,  in  his  (Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan's)  Profession,  was  called 
a  plea  in  abatement.  It  did  not  deny 
the  justice  of  the  original  Motion — it 
only  said  it  was  untimely ;  but  why  un- 
timely, or  when  could  be  a  more  proper 
time  for  discussing  the  system  of  repre- 
sentation than  when  they  were  about  to 
face  a  General  Election?  There  had 
seldom  been  a  time  when  tamer  pro- 
grammes were  presented  by  both  politi- 
cal Parties,  for  apparently  the  only  two 
thin&;8  about  which  either  Party  cared 
was  now  they  were  to  get  buried,  and 
where  they  were  to  get  their  beer.  They 
had  had  10  years'  experience  under 
household  suffirage,  and  if  a  mistake 
had  been  made  in  1867,  they  ought  to 
have  found  it  out  before  this.  He 
would   challenge   the   Leader   of   the 
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House  to  say  if  it  was  not  the  case 
that  nearly  all  the  leading  Members 
of  the  front  Opposition  Bench  and 
some  of  the  foremost  occupants  of  the 
Ministerial  Bench  were  the  elect  of 
household  suffrage,  as  even  the  Mover 
and  the  Seconder  of  the  Amendment 
were.  Why,  then,  when  such  Members 
were  returned  by  boroughs,  should  they 
be  afraid  of  household  suffrage  in  the 
counties?  Tiio  boroughs  had  now 
flowed  over  into  the  counties,  and  the 
distinction  between  them  was  in  many 
places,  particularly  in  parts  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  becoming  every 
day  more  and  more  a  distinction  without 
a  difference ;  and  newspapers  circulated 
in  counties  as  well  as  in  towns.  Owing 
to  the  spread  of  education,  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  was  as  much  qualined  to 
exercise  the  franchise  as  the  artizan  in 
towns.  Zeal  for  education  and  willing- 
ness to  bear  sacrifices  for  it  were  no- 
where more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Wales.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  modicum  of  drunken,  stupid 
voters  in  every  constituency,  whether 
county  or  borough  ;  but  as  to  the  **  wave 
of  democracy"  objection,  they  had  as 
little  chance  of  resisting  the  wave  of 
democracy  by  opposing;  this  proposal  as 
the  Danish  King  had  of  resisting  the 
rising  of  the  tide.  It  was  his  belief 
that  the  instincts  of  the  peasantry  in 
England,  as  in  France  and  Italy,  wore 
essentially  Conservative  ;  but  if  the  Go- 
vern men  t  wanted  to  make  the  peasantry 
revolutionists,  let  thom  deprive  them  of 
all  art  and  part  and  the  citizenship  of  the 
nation.  It  was  an  evil  that,  in  any 
great  dispute  such  as  the  agricultural 
labourers  had  with  their  employers 
during  the  lock-out,  one  party  should 
be  represented  in  Parliament  and  the 
other  unrepresented.  The  man  who 
had  a  vote  always  had  a  champion  in 
the  House,  and  for  the  sake  of  justice, 
and  of  avoiding  the  creation  of  a  sense 
of  injustice,  the  measure  should  be 
granted.  Their  laws  took  their  com- 
plexion more  or  less  from  the  governing 
class;  and  hon.  Members  naturally  lis- 
tened to  those  who  had  votes  more 
?atiently  than  to  those  who  had  not. 
)id  they  think  that  the  Factory  Acts  or 
the  Mines  Regulation  Act  would  have 
been  passed  if  the  classes  benefited  by 
those  Acts  had  not  been  enfranchised  ? 
A  German  gentleman  one  said  to  him — 
"  When  I  read  my  lease  I  always  think 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan 


your  laws  were  made  by  landlords,  and 
not  by  tenants/'  Could  it  be  said 
that  their  Game  Laws,  for  instance, 
showed  any  sign  of  the  handiwork  of 
agricultural  labourers  ?  There  was  now 
a  sense  of  injustice  entering  into  the 
question  which  did  not  exist  before 
1867,  when  a  vote  was  given  on  one 
side  of  a  boundary  line  and  not  on 
the  other.  Nothing  could  be  politic 
that  was  not  just.  There  was  a  finality 
about  household  franchise,  but  there 
was  no  principle  in  a  £12  rating.  He 
had  always  heard  it  said  that  it  was  not 
safe  or  comfortable  to  sit  down  on  an 
inclined  plane  ;  sooner  or  later  you  must 
advance— or  descend ;  and  it  was  wiser 
now  to  take  the  plunge  than  to  linger 
shivering  on  the  Drinx.  Yet  that  was 
the  position  taken  by  Parliament  in 
regard  to  the  subject. 

Me.  WHEELHOUSE  said,  that  if 
the  argument  just  used  bv  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Denbighshire  (Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan)  meant  anything  it 
meant  the  f  uU  length  of  household  suf- 
frage, and,  in  opposing  the  Motion,  he 
would  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, was  he  prepared  to  go  in  for  that 
suffrage  in  its  wiaest  meanings  ?  WHien 
the  question  was  answered,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  would  they  really  under- 
stand where  the  proposition  before  the 
House  would  lead  them.  They  were 
told  that  it  was  to  be  a  remedy,  a  sort  of 
panacea  for  a  great  evil.  Now,  he  did 
not  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  express 
his  opinion  that  the  alleged  evil  only 
existed  in  the  fervid  imagination  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  who  were  more  or  less  idealists. 
He  was  aware,  and  others  on  the  Con- 
servative side  were  aware,  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  county  franchise  was  a 
legacy  left  them  since  the  days  of  Richard 
Cobden.  They  in  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire  remembered  very  well  the 
time  when  Mr.  Cobden,  wisely  or  un- 
wisely, decided  that  the  West  Hiding 
should  have  5,000  additional  votes. 
Well,  the  votes  were  got,  and  how  were 
they  really  obtained?  Simply,  by  the 
creation  of  faggot-voters  sent  from  Lan- 
cashire to  swamp  the  opinions  of  resi- 
dents of  the  West  Biding.  I)id  they 
imagine  for  one  moment  that  the  people 
of  the  great  county  constituencies  forgot 
what  was  said  and  done  at  the  time  those 
votes  were  created?  No.  They  knew 
that  the  attempt  was  made  to  swamp 
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them  long  ago,  and  they  would  see  in 
the  proposition  before  the  House  only 
an  extension  of  an  evil  and  tyrannical 
principle.  They  were  aware  that  it  was 
intended  to  swamp  the  genuine  opinions 
of  residents  in  the  West  Biding,  and 
here  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  experiment  on  a  much  larger 
scale  just  for  the  advantage  of  the 
boroughs,  so  that  not  only  the  West 
Biding  would  be  inundated  by  faggot- 
votes,  but  every  county  constituency 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  They  were  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  proposal  in  any  stage  or  form, 
for  they  were  unfortunately  too  well 
aware  of  the  manner  in  which  people  in 
Manchester  and  other  parts  of  Iianca- 
shire  could  come  into  the  West  Biding 
and  create  votes  which  should  not  exist. 
Unless  the  theory  of  their  system  of  re- 
presentation was  a  mockery  and  a  farce, 
he  trusted  that,  after  the  House  had  ex- 
pressed its  decided  opinion  on  the  Mo- 
tion before  them,  they  would  not  hear 
of  the  question  again  for  many  years  to 
come.  On  the  oUier  side  of  Ihe  House, 
there  appeared  to  be  some  diversity  of 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
below  the  Gangway  said — **  Oh,  change 
the  entire  rule,  not  only  of  your  county 
franchise,  but  of  the  borough  franchise 
also.''  Hon.  Gentlemen  above  the  Gang- 
way said,  in  a  mild  deprecating  way — 
"Do  not  change  it  at  all."  Well,  the 
supposed  finality  of  the  question  had 
been  alluded  to,  and  they  all  remem- 
bered that  a  certain  noble  Lord  had 
years  ago  gained  for  himself  a  sobriquet 
connected  with  finality  which  had  never 
left  him.  He  (Mr.  Wheelhouse)  was 
not  one  of  those  who  believed  in  finality 
in  human  or  mundane  affairs ;  but  what 
he  did  believe  in  was  consistency  of 
thouffhl  and  consistency  of  action.  Some 
people  were  prepared  to  take,  not  one 
but  50  leaps  in  the  dark,  while  others 
said  —  ''The  settlement  is  final;  no 
change  is  necessary,  and  no  change 
ought  to  be  made."  Yet  all  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen expressing  this  diversity  of  opi- 
nion sat  on  the  so-calledLiberalBenches. 
They  were  divided  into  Whigs  and  Ba- 
dicals,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
their  views  about  an  extreme  policy  in 
every  direction.  Well,  he  would  ven- 
ture to  advise  the  other  side,  before  pro- 
fessing to  do  anything,  first  to  agree 
amongst  themselves  as  to  the  course  they 
should  take — ^let  them  first  be  satisfied 


with  their  own  consistency  before  they 
came  to  ask  the  House  of  Oommons  to 
help  them  to  do  that  which  was  absurd. 
They  were  told  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  that  sooner  or  later  they 
must  descend.  Now  he  declined  to  follow 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  in  any 
descents  which  he  or  his  Friends  might 
choose  to  make  in  connection  with  this 
or  any  other  matter.  Facilis  desoendus 
Avemi.  He  declined  to  go  into  an  abyss 
of  darkness  with  hon.  Gentlemen  below 
the  Gangway.  Again,  he  would  call 
their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  West 
Biding.  While  the  county  voter  had 
merely  his  vote,  because  he  was  rated  at 
a  certain  amount,  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
pertv,  let  him  reside  where  he  might, 
might  come  into  the  county  in  right  of 
his  proprietorship  and  give  a  vote  per- 
haps in  direct  opposition  to  what  the 
residents  of  the  constituency  considered 
their  most  vital  interest.  Was  it  reason- 
able that  they,  occupying  different  sta- 
tuses in  the  counties  m  which  they  lived, 
should  have  their  votes  rendered  worth- 
less by  those  who  could  have  no  possible 
interest  in  their  circumstances,  except 
that  they  were  the  possessors  of  faggot- 
votes  ?  The  Badicals  wished  for  greater 
power  in  that  direction,  and  he  sincerely 
hoped  that  they  would  never  obtain  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Why,  if  the  principle 
of  the  Motion  was  adopted,  they  could 
never  know  for  certain  what  was  the 
state  of  the  overseers'  lists,  and  claimants 
for  votes  would  suddenly  be  sprung  upon 
them  at  a  moment's  notice,  of  whose 
existence  they  had  not  been  previously 
aware.  It  would  be  said,  as  in  the  case 
of  West  Yorkshire,  such  and  such  a 
county  required  5,000  more  voters,  and 
three-quarters  of  a  year  afterwards  the 
requisite  number  of  faggot-votes  would 
be  in  existence.  The  attempt  really  was 
one  as  undisg^sed  as  the  unclouded  sun 
on  a  summer's  noonday  to  wrest  from  the 
residents  of  the  counties  the  little  power 
and  authority  which  was  left  to  them. 
He  knew  that  those  who  were  proposing 
the  Motion  would  confess,  if  they  chose 
to  be  frank,  that  they  were  not  doing 
so  really  in  the  interests  of  the  farmer, 
the  resident  labourer,  or  the  cottager. 
No ;  what  they  wanted  was  to  aggrandize 
into  their  own  hands  all  the  power  in 
the  country,  and  by  putting  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  forward  on  we  same  plat- 
form with  those  who  had  a  real  residen- 
tial qualification  in  the  county,  deprive 
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property  and  intelligence  of  their  just 
rights.  It  was  absurd  for  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  to  say  that  what 
they  wanted  was  an  equalization  of  votes 
in  borough  and  county,  when  they  knew 
very  well  their  real  intention  was  to 
swamp  Conservatism  and  make  every 
constituency  as  Radical  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make  it.  The  question  was  not 
for  a  moment  one  between  Whiggism 
and  Toryism  ;  but  it  was  a  question  be- 
tween extreme  Radicalism  and  every 
other  influence  in  the  country.  Why 
should  the  boroughs  get  privileges  which 
were  not  asked  for  by  the  counties? 
They  never  went  into  the  boroughs  to 
create  faggot-votes.  Nor  did  they  ask 
for  any  so-called  equalization  of  the 
qualification.  He  altogether  denied  the 
assertions  which  had  been  made  as  to 
the  superior  intelligence  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  boroughs  as  compared  with 
those  in  the  counties.  No  doubt,  on  some 
subjects,  residents  in  towns  were  better 
informed  than  those  in  rural  districts ; 
but  let  them  take  the  results  of  school 
board  and  other  examinations,  and  they 
would  And  the  balance  of  intelligence 
was  in  favour  of  the  children  in  the 
country,  and  as  regarded  morality  in 
almost  every  form,  he  would  say  that 
the  cities  were  far  behind  the  counties. 
Now,  were  they  who  had  a  fair  standard 
of  education,  of  morals,  and  intelligence, 
to  be  politically  swamped  by  the  hordes 
of  large  cities  ?  And  he  would  contend 
that  the  franchise  in  this  country  was 
not  hold  as  a  right,  but  as  a  trust  con- 
iioetod  with  a  right.  It  was  a  trust  to 
this  extent — that  those  who  had  the 
riglit  to  ask  for  representation,  not  only 
asked  it  for  themselves  and  for  their  own 
interests,  but  as  a  trust  also  for  those 
who  could  not  ask  for  direct  representa- 
tion. From  time  to  time  this  privilege, 
connected  with  a  right,  had  been  ex- 
tended in  various  directions ;  but  now 
that  a  further  extension  was  asked  for, 
it  would  be  well  to  consider  what  his- 
tory taught  them — not  only  their  own 
history  but  that  of  other  nations — that 
there  was  a  pace  at  which  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  proceed;  nor  did  those  who 
brought  the  matter  forward  proceed  in 
the  manner  with  which  the  House  of 
Commons  was  most  familiar.  They  did 
not  put  the  question  on  a  satisfactory 
footing,  for  instead  of  dealing  with  ab- 
stract Resolutions  they  should  be  asked, 
if  the  cry  was  a  genuine  one,  to  legislate 
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upon  it.  But  the  Radicals  were  endea- 
vouring to  get  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  an  unwilling  House — if  possible 
from  a  divided  House— without  putting 
anything  very  tangible  before  it.  If 
they  really  wished  to  put  the  question 
in  a  practical  form,  and  had  really  the 
intention  to  deal  with  it,  why  did  they 
not  forego  the  Resolution  and  bring  for- 
ward a  Bill  ?  The  House  would  in  that 
case  be  in  a  position  to  judge  of  what 
they  really  proposed  to  do.  Of  course, 
they  would  be  told  that  a  re-distribution 
of  seats  necessarily  went  with  an  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise,  such  as  now  pro- 
posed. Of  course,  that  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  Radicals,  having  got  the 
power  of  creating  a  number  of  faggot- 
votes,  would  like  to  have  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  constituencies  in  their  hands. 
Perhaps  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gang- 
way thought  that  the  Conservative  Party 
did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  a 
re-distribution  of  seats.  Well,  he  knew 
very  well  what  it  meant ;  and  if  anyone 
was  ignorant  on  the  subject,  let  him  go 
to  some  municipality  in  which  there  had 
been  a  re-distribution  of  wards.  He 
would  find  that  the  voters  did  not  all 
fancy  the  change.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
well-known  fact  that  a  re-distribution 
never  took  place  until  those  who  pro- 
moted it  were  in  a  position  to  manipu- 
late the  seats.  That  was  the  history  of 
Parliamentary  life,  of  Municipalities,  of 
Boards  of  Guardians,  and  almost  every 
other  public  body  in  the  country.  They 
were  asked  to  take  this  leap  in  the 
dark ;  but  he  did  not  think  the  country 
was  prepared  for  so  dangerous  an  expe- 
riment— dangerous  not  only  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country,  but  dangerous 
to  posterity.  Whether  the  franchise  had 
already  been  extended  too  far,  he  would 
not  say  at  present.  It  was  a  question 
into  which  ne  would  not  enter ;  but  it 
was  a  point  on  which  the  coimtry  was 
very  divided  in  opinion.  A  great  deal 
had  been  said  about  the  property  quali- 
fication ;  but  no  one  suggested  at  the 
time  of  the  last  Reform  Bill  that  it  was 
ridiculous  to  fix  an  arbitrary  limit  of 
£10  or  £12.  No;  they  were  told  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  go  below  £10 
because  there  was  a  residuum,  and  that 
the  very  reason  why  all  under  the  £10 
line  were  to  be  disfranchised,  as  they 
thereby  were,  was  that  that  class  of  the 
population  was  *'  drunken,  venal,  and 
corrupt."    Such  was  the  character  given 
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of  them  by  a  so-called  Liberal  Leader  in 
the  year  1 830  or  1 832 — a«ot  disant  Friend 
of  the  people.  Now,  when  it  suited 
another  purpose  to  go  lower,  they  heard 
nothing  of  a  hard-and-fast  line  of  de- 
marcation, nor  did  they  hear  anything 
of  a  "drunken,  venal,  and  corrupt *' 
population.  They  were  told,  in  fact, 
that  there  should  be  no  difference  made 
with  respect  to  a  money  qualification. 
He  thought,  and  had  always  thought, 
that  there  was  no  difference  between  an 
£8  or  a  £6,  and  so  on.  He  had  always 
believed,  ever  since  he  could  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  that  those  who 
contributed  directly  to  the  taxation  of 
the  country  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
distribution  of  that  taxation ;  but  when 
it  came  to  a  question  between  the  bo- 
rough and  county  franchise,  he  was  one 
of  those  who  said,  let  well  alone.  On  the 
whole,  the  present  system  worked  well, 
and  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  because 
of  the  strong  argument  put  forward  from 
below  the  Gangway. 

Mk.  COLMAN,  in  supporting  the 
Motion,  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
remark  of  the  last  speaker  (Mr.  Wheel- 
house),  that  the  object  of  the  Motion  was 
to  swamp  the  resident  owners  by  Hadical 
votes.  He  (Mr.  Colman)  had  carefully 
looked  at  the  terms  of  the  Motion,  and 
could  see  nothing  which  would  justify 
that  remark.  The  Motion  was  to  give 
votes  to  householders  resident  in  the 
counties,  and  they  might  be  Eadical  or 
Conservative.  But  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  afterwards,  somewhat  incon- 
sistently, proceeded  to  argue  that  those 
who  contnbuted  to  the  taxation  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
taxes,  though  he  satisfied  himself  by 
saying  the  present  plan  worked  well 
and  could  not  be  easily  improved.  This 
Motion  referred  undoubtedly  to  agri- 
cultural votes.  As  he  (Mr.  Colman) 
happened  to  know  something  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  the  districts  which 
would  probably  be  most  affected  by  a 
measure  of  the  kind,  he  ventured  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject  rather 
than  give  a  silent  vote.  Excluding  Cam- 
bridge University,  as  not  being  in  the 
county  itself,  and  the  vote  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  was  above  Party 
(the  Speaker),  he  believed  that  out  of 
the  whole  of  the  votes  in  the  four  Eastern 
Counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and 
Cambridge,  32  in  number,  only  two 
would  be  given  in  favour  of  this  Motion. 


He,  therefore,  was  not  wrong  in  sayiug 
that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  majority  by  which  the  Motion  would 
be  rejected  belonged  to  the  Members  of 
those  agricultural  districts.  It  seemed 
rather  anomalous  it  should  be  so.  When 
the  noble  Lord  who  moved  the  Amendment 
(Lord  Claud  Hamilton)  appealed  to  his 
Friends  around  him,  as  to  whether  there 
was  anjrthing  in  the  circumstances  to  jus- 
tify them  in  supporting  the  Motion,  and 
whether  they  had  heard  any  appeals 
from  their  district  for  the  vote  to  be 
given,  there  was  a  remarkable  silence. 
He  (Mr.  Colman)  believed  there  was 
among  the  agricultural  labourers  a  very 
strong  desire  that  they  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  franchise ;  and  he  was 
borne  out  in  that  view  by  the  number 
of  Petitions  which  he  had  on  various 
occasions  presented  to  the  House  in 
favour  of  that  object  from  the  labourers 
themselves.  Judging  from  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
King's  Lynn,  which  said  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  extend  the  franchise  to  the 
counties  at  the  present  time,  it  appeared 
to  him  (Mr.  Uolman)  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  not  in  favour  of  any  extension 
— even  in  the  future.  The  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  certainly  went  far  beyond 
the  Amendment.  Hon.  Gentlemen  on 
that  (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House, 
now  gave  the  impression  that  they  had 
altered  their  tone  in  respect  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  that,  instead  of  intending  that 
the  Amendment  should  merely  postpone 
the  extension,  they  meant  to  defer  the 
question  indefinitely.  One  could  well 
imagine  that  the  farmers,  squires,  clergy, 
as  a  class,  and  others,  did  not  wish  to 

g've  up  the  power  they  now  possessed, 
e  believed,  however,  that  many  of 
them  had  a  strong  desire  t(>  see  the 
agricultural  class  enfranchised.  The 
number  of  voters  at  present  in  the  dis- 
tricts to  which  he  had  alluded  was 
about  100,000,  and  he  believed  there 
would  be  something  like  200,000  or 
220,000  if  the  Motion  were  adopted.  To 
his  own  knowledge  it  was  a  very  common 
remark  at  agricultural  meetings  to  hear 
men  say  there  were  three  classes  equally 
interested  in  the  soil  —  namely,  the 
owner,  the  occupier,  and  the  labourer. 
Now  the  latter  was  the  one  class  which 
was  not  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  that 
House.  He  hoped  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
would  see  it  was  expedient  to  give  their 
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assent  to  a  Motion  of  the  kind.  Tho 
time  would  come  when  matters  relating 
to  agricultural  affairs  would  have  to  be 
discussed  in  Parliament,  and  it  was  a 
very  anomalous  state  of  affairs  that  two 
of  those  classes  should  be  represented, 
while  the  labourer  should  be  excluded. 
He  would  ask  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare  Head)  during 
the  recent  contest  in  North  Norfolk,  from 
which  speeches  it  appeared  he  evinced 
no  desire  to  add  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers to  his  constituents;  but  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  strangely  incon- 
sistent in  the  views  which  he  developed 
at  a  diocesan  conference  held  about  the 
same  time  at  Norwich.  When  tho 
rules  in  reference  to  the  election  of 
members  of  that  conference  came  up 
for  discussion,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
requesting  the  ministers  and  church- 
wardens to  invite  the  adult  male  mem- 
bers of  the  parish  to  participate  in  the 
election.  The  previous  suggestion,  how- 
over,  was  that  only  **  adult  male  com- 
municants "  should  have  that  privilege. 
His  hon.  Friend  made  a  very  good  speech 
on  that  occasion,  and  said  ho  hoped  they 
would  not  attempt  to  limit  the  con- 
stituency by  adopting  the  latter  course, 
so  that  it  amounted  to  this — that  agri- 
cultural labourers  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England  were  qualified  to 
elect  members  to  that  conference;  but 
if  it  should  come  to  the  election  of  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  they  were  unfit 
for  such  a  privilege.  He  (Mr.  Colman) 
presumed  if  that  conference  was  not  of  a 
legislative  character  in  tho  broad  sense, 
it  had  for  its  object  the  influencing  of  tho 
Legislature.  If  men  were  qualified  for 
one,  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  qualified  for  the  other. 
He  trusted  the  inhabitants  of  North  and 
South  Norfolk  would  take  that  to  heart. 
The  passing  of  the  present  Motion  would, 
in  his  (Mr.  Colman's)  opiniou,  be  pro- 
ductive of  good,  by  lifting  the  labourers 
from  ventilating  their  grievances  as  now 
in  tho  village  ale-house,  and  inducing 
them  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  their  country.  In  conclusion, 
he  would  merely  remark  that  if,  as  the 
noble  Lord  suggested,  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  give  a  vote  to  the  sons 
of  gentlemen,  it  must  follow  that  it 
would  be  equally  as  good  to  invest 
the  agricultural  labourer  with  the 
franchise. 

Mr,  Colman 


Mr.  ELIJOT,  in  opposing  the  Motion, 
said,  that  tlie  hon.  Member  for  the  Border 
Boroughs  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  had  changed 
the  form  of  his  Eesolution.  What  the 
object  of  the  change  was  he  could  not 
tell,  unless  it  was  to  catch  the  votes  of 
the  Irish  Members.  Hon.  Members  op- 
posite were  very  jealous  of  anything 
which  looked  like  what  was  called  class 
legislation ;  but  of  all  class  legislation 
that  could  be  devised,  surely  this  was 
above  all  a  piece  of  class  legii^tion.  Its 
effect  would  be  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
one  section  of  the  working  class  the  con- 
trol of  the  legislation  of  the  country,  and 
it  would  particularly  offend  the  40ff. 
freeholders,  who  had  worked  hard  to 
purchase  the  freeholds  which  they  held 
and  of  which  they  were  justly  proud. 
The  hon.  Member  had  not  given  the 
House  an  idea  as  to  tho  machinery  by 
which  he  would  work  out  his  scheme. 
It  would,  ho  presumed,  include  re-dis- 
tribution of  seats  and  disfranchisement. 
In  fact,  the  great  object  seemed  to  be 
not  so  much  to  enfranchise  those  who 
were  at  present  disfranchised,  as  to  get 
rid  of  the  county  franchise  altogether. 
Now,  he  had  himself,  after  much  consi- 
deration of  the  subject,  arrived  at  a 
scheme  which  he  had  advocated  in  a 
pamphlet  published  last  year,  and  em- 
bodied in  a  Bill  which,  if  he  could  not 
bring  forward  that  Session,  he  hoped  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  submitting  next 
year.  Under  his  proposal,  the  boun- 
daries of  the  boroughs  would  be  greatly 
enlarged,  and  every  householder  rated 
under  £12  would  be  given  a  vote,  while 
the  existing  county  franchise  would  not 
be  interfered  with.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  the  House  had  to  aeal  with  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  opposite, 
and!^  he  hoped  it  would  be  rejected. 

Mr.  BRISTOWE  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  spoken  (Mr.  Elliot)  had 
asked  by  what  machinery  his  hon. 
Friend's  proposal  would  be  carried  out. 
The  answer  was  that  tho  machinery 
now  in  operation  in  tho  case  of  boroughs 
would  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses; for  he  (Mr.  Bristowe)  found,  from 
a  study  of  the  population  Betums  and 
of  other  Returns  before  the  House,  that 
in  the  case  of  no  single  constituency 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  would 
the  number  of  the  constituency  of  Man- 
chester—namely, 62,000  or  63.000,  be 
exceeded.  It  was,  therefore,  beside  the 
question  to  maintain  that  the  new  con- 
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Btituencies  which  might  be  created  would 
be  unworkable.  He  did  not  follow  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn 
(Lord  Claud  Hamilton),  when  he  said 
that  their  aim  was  to  destroy  every  sys- 
tem of  representation  but  that  of  the 
occupation  franchise.  K  such  were  the 
case,  he  would  not  support  it.  If  the 
principle  of  the  Motion  were  adopted, 
the  result  would  be  that  the  right  of 
voting  would  be  extended  to  a  class  partly 
urban  and  partly  rural,  the  former  of 
whom  would  be  practically  the  same  as 
the  existing  borough  constituencies.  It 
was  noticeable  that  that  urban  element 
would  be  about  25  per  cent  of  the  county 
population  ;  and  he  could  not  admit  the 
force  of  any  argument  that  refused  the 
sufirage  to  men  simply  on  the  ground  of 
their  living,  not  in  a  borou^,  but 
within  the  county  boundaries.  He  esti- 
mated the  total  county  population  at 
11,270,000,  one-seventh  of  which  might, 
he  thought,  represent  the  voting  popu- 
lation ;  from  that  he  deducted  the  pre- 
sent constituency  of  about  785,000,  which 
would  leave  about  825,000  as  the  num- 
ber that  would  be  enfranchised  if  this 
proposal  were  adopted.  The  question 
nad  been  asked,  how  could  those  who 
represented  smaU  boroughs  like  himself 
vote  for  a  Besolution  of  the  nature  of 
that  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Trevelyan),  which  would  involve  a  re- 
distribution of  seats  ?  His  answer  to  the 
question  was  very  simple.  Whether  the 
Besolution  involved  a  re-distribution  of 
seats  or  not,  he  knew  that  those  whom 
he  represented  looked  upon  this  as  a 
gr^at  question  which  ought  to  be  solved 
and  settled  ;  and  that  if  he  did  not  sup- 
port, as  he  heartily  and  sincerely  did, 
the  proposal  of  his  hon.  Friend,  he 
should  have  but  a  smaU  chance,  when 
another  General  Election  came  round,  of 
again  representing  the  constituency  with 
which  he  had  now  the  honour  of  being 
connected.  Whatever  the  precise  figures 
might  be,  the  question  involved  very 
large  issues  and  deserved  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  House.  He  had 
listened  very  carefully  to  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's 
Lynn,  and  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
Motion  had  in  no  way  been  affected. 

Mr.  WADDY  said,  that  they  had  been 
taunted  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Claud  Hamilton)  with  making  the 
questionf  a  Party  ciy.    If  it  were  really 


a  Party  cry,  he  (Mr.  Waddy)  knew 
what  the  end  would  be.  They  had  only 
to  persist  in  their  endeavours  to  convince 
the  House  and  the  country  of  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  and  they  would  find  it 
simply  a  question  of  time.  They  might 
rely  upon  it,  if  they  themselves  did  not 
succeed  in  settling  the  question,  the  Con- 
servatives would  ultimately  take  it  up 
and  settle  it  for  them,  as  they  had  done 
other  things.  In  any  case,  he  certainly 
must  decline  to  fight  under  false  colours ; 
the  struggle  should  be  carried  on  openly, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  gaining  all 
the  present  advantage  possible,  and  as 
much  more  as  might  be  obtainable  at 
some  future  time.  The  principle  for 
which  he  contended  was  that  each  man 
should  have  one  vote  only,  and  that  in 
the  place  in  which  he  lived.  They  had 
also  been  told  that  this  was  an  unfortu- 
nate time  to  raise  the  question.  It  seemed 
to  him  a  very  good  time.  An  appeal  to 
the  country  must  soon  be  made,  and  it 
was  desirable  to  have  some  godd  home 
domestic  policy  with  which  to  go  to  the 
constituencies,  after  having  been  kept  so 
long  on  the  tenter-hooks,  and  after  the 
foreign  scares  which  had  occurred  year 
after  year.  He  had  heard  no  reason  given 
why  the  county  firanohise  should  not  be 
extended;  and,  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  ''faggot"  votes,  whatever 
might  be  said  as  regarded  them,  he  held 
that  the  creation  of  votes  of  that  de- 
scription, on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
was  equally  immoral;  that  their  crea- 
tion, while  perhaps  technically  legal, 
was  in  reality  an  evasion  and  a  breach 
of  the  Constitution ;  and  that  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  such  a  state  of  things 
was  to  insist  upon  a  residence  qualifica- 
tion. The  existing  anomalies  were 
great.  In  England  taken  by  itself,  one 
out  of  every  seven  of  the  population  in 
the  boroughs  was  an  elector,  and  in  the 
counties  only  one  out  of  every  14  ;  and 
it  must,  moreover,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  of  the  county  voters  a  large  propor- 
tion had  faggot  votes.  For  the  whole 
United  Kingdom  very  similar  figures 
held  good.  In  the  counties,  again,  there 
was  a  Member  for  every  4,874  voters, 
while  in  the  boroughs  there  was  a  Mem- 
ber for  every  8, 937 .  What  reason  could 
possibly  be  assigned  for  this  difference  ? 
As  to  the  question  of  re-distribution  of 
seats,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  admit 
that  it  necessarUy  formed  a  part  of  the 
scheme.    Exactly  the  same   anomalies 
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existed  in  both,  and  both  must  go  to- 
gether. In  that  House  133  Members  sat 
lOT  constituencies  of  under  2,000  electors. 
There  sat  for  the  whole  Kingdom  652 
Members.  That  was  to  say,  one-fifth  of 
the  representation  of  the  whole  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  electors  of  those 
small  constituencies.  If  those  small 
boroughs  were  allowed  to  exercise  four 
times  the  political  power  that  was  exer- 
cised by  such  places  as  London  and  Bir- 
mingham, how  could  it  be  said  that  other 
country  towns  containing  exactly  the 
same  class  of  people  were  not  qualified 
to  possess  the  franchise  at  all  ?  Sooner 
or  later  they  would  have  to  divide  the 
large  boroughs  as  they  divided  the  coun- 
ties, and  so  obtain  a  system  of  represen- 
tation which  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
man  with  some  care  for  logic  and  com- 
mon sense  to  defend.  He  had  no  doubt 
they  would  be  beaten  in  the  Division 
to-night,  but  after  a  Session  or  two  of 
discussion  the  reform  would  be  effected. 
Mr.  LEIGHTON  said,  he  was  very 
far  from  supposing  the  present  repre- 
sentation to  be  perfect ;  it  was  very  im- 
perfect in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  the  only 
justification  for  things  as  they  were  was 
to  be  found  in  the  poverty  of  legislative 
invention  which  had  not  yet  discovered 
a  basis  of  reform  both  logical  and  prac- 
tical. They  had  listened  to  a  good 
deal  of  arithmetic  in  the  course  of  the 
debate;  but  arithmetical  calculations 
did  not  constitute  the  sole  element,  or 
the  most  important  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  and  if  they  proceeded  upon 
such  lines  alone,  they  would  come  to  a 
conclusion  both  one-sided  and  inaccu- 
rate. The  idea  was  based  upon  a 
hazy  notion  that  all  men  were  equal, 
when  they  all  knew  that  there  were  not 
two  men  equal  in  all  the  world.  This 
continual  appeal  to  the  simplicity  of 
numbers,  and  these  vain  relations  which 
merely  showed  inequality  and  dispro- 
portion, were  beside  the  mark,  and  were 
based  upon  an  unsound  foundation. 
Instead  of  assuming  that  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  the  boroughs  was  so 
admirable  that  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  reproduce  it  in  the  counties,  it  would 
be  much  wiser  to  take  stock  of  some  of 
the  patent  and  admitted  inconveniences 
connected  with  electoral  matters  in 
boroughs,  and  then  to  forecast,  as  far  as 
they  could,  the  consequences  of  extend- 
ing the  same  system  to  the  counties.  It 
was  admitted  by  many  hon.  Members 

Mr.  Waddy     . 


opposite  that  household  sufirage  in  the 
boroughs  was  a  failure.  It  was  found 
that  the  existing  franchise  in  the 
boroughs  was  so  cumbrous  and  an« 
wieldy  that  it  had  to  be  manipulated 
by  the  machinery  of  the  Birming- 
ham caucus.  The  method  was  instruo- 
tive.  As  a  perfect  representation  of 
opinion  in  the  boroughs  could  not 
be  obtained  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, an  arrangement  was  devised  by 
which  the  voter  was  deprived  of  the 
privilege  given  him  by  the  Constitution 
of  selecting  a  Member  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  another,  with  which  alone  the 
junior  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Chamberlain)  thought  the  household 
elector  could  be  intrusted,  was  substituted 
for  it — namely,  the  privilege  of  selecting 
a  Member  to  sit  in  a  caucus.  It  was 
not  the  same  thing  to  sit  in  a  caucus  as 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he 
thought  the  borough  elector  had  rather 
the  worst  of  the  bargain.  He,  for  one, 
deprecated  the  wholesale  disfranchise- 
ment  by  that  contrivance  of  those 
whom  the  Constitution  had  enfranchised. 
Again,  it  was  most  important  that 
there  should  be  easy  access  to  the 
House  for  men  who,  by  a  long  career 
and  considerable  labour,  had  acquired 
special  knowledge.  The  Indian  Ser- 
vice, for  example,  was  hardly  ade- 
quately represented  in  that  House. 
During  the  last  few  months,  when 
Indian  matters  had  come  so  much  to 
the  front,  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  voices  outside  the  House  had  more 
weight  with  the  country  than  those  in- 
side of  it.  Again,  they  remembered  how 
long  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  present  Solicitor  General  (Sir  Har- 
dinge  Gifford)  was  kept  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  constituencies  before  he 
could  get  returned,  and  that  his  learned 
Colleague  for  Scotland  was  still  kept 
knocking.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  late  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Henry  James)  had  a  tremendous  battle 
to  fight  for  his  admission  to  Parliament. 
That  leader  of  legal  reform.  Sir  James 
Stephen,  whose  legislative  capacity  was 
of  so  high  an  order  that  the  revision  of 
the  Criminal  Code  had  been  intrusted  to 
him,  also  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was 
refused  admittance.  It  was  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  for  specialists  to 
find  their  way  into  the  House,  when  the 
country  had  more  and  more  need  of 
them.      Success,  moreover,   was   often 
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attended  with  conditions  such  as  a 
promise  to  vote  for  **  Home  Rule," 
or  for  the  release  of  the  **  unfortunate 
nobleman,  Sir  Boger  Tichborne."  He 
was  bound  to  admit  that  those  who 
were  returned  in  that  way  did  not  very 
often  trouble  theHouse  with  their  views 
on  such  matters.  They,  indeed,  paid  the 
homage  which  vice  paid  to  virtue  by 
acting  like  other  men  who  were  free 
from  such  pledges;  but  they  kept 
those  passports  in  their  pockets,  ready 
to  be  reproduced  before  that  section 
of  their  household-suffrage  constituents 
who  might  at  any  moment  call  for 
them.  He  was  himself  a  Keformer, 
as  might  be  gathered  from  his  re- 
marks— it  was  the  natural  disposition 
of  an  independent  Tory,  like  him- 
self, to  be  so ;  and  he  should  be  happy 
to  assist  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Border 
Boroughs  if  he  would  devise  some 
scheme  for  abating  those  electoral 
nuisances.  It  would  be  a  more  honour- 
able task  than  the  easy  and  popular  one 
he  had  undertaken — namely,  that  of 
flattering  the  humblest  class  of  voters, 
and  endeavouring  to  perpetuate  and 
stereotype  the  very  evils  which  their  en- 
franchisement had  to  a  certain  extent 
created.  If  the  Besolutions  before  the 
House  were  adopted,  their  effect  would 
be  the  disfranchisement  of  whole  classes. 
It  would  disfranchise  the  40«.  freeholder 
and  the  yeoman.  The  independent 
freeholders  were  still  a  political  power 
in  the  State— they  were  still  examples 
of  the  broad  and  deep  foundations  of 
liberality  on  which  the  British  Constitu- 
tion was  based.  The  next  class  these 
Hesolutions  would  disfranchise  were  the 
farmers — a  class  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Caird,  represented  an  annual  interest  of 
£250,000,000.  Perhaps  those  who  had 
been  returned  by  that  class  would  think 
twice  before  they  adopted  the  present 
proposal.  Lastly,  it  was  said  the  Reso- 
lution would  endow  with  political  life 
the  agricultural  labourers.  The  re- 
sult would  be  exactly  the  reverse. 
The  labourer  would  not  be  enfran- 
chised by  the  Resolutions;  on  the 
contrary,  the  voice  of  the  whole  class 
would  be  swamped  by  mingling  with  it 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  artizans  and 
unskilled  labourers,  iron  workers,  col- 
liers, and  others,  who  had  no  part  or 
lot,  and  very  little  sympathy,  with  them. 
At  present,  under  the  40«.  franchise  and 
the  occupation  £12  franchise,  the  agri- 
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cultural  labourers  were  represented  far 
more  than  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
were  disposed  to'  admit.  The  proposal 
would,  in  fact,  turn  counties  into  nothing 
but  grouped  boroughs,  and  introduce  to 
them  the  army  of  wire  pullers,  who 
already  in  the  urban  constituencies 
formed  so  great  an  element  in  elections, 
and  who  were  a  scandal  to  representa- 
tive institutions.  He  should  oppose  the 
Motion. 

Ma.  LEATHAM :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  rise  with  any  intention  of  making  a 
speech ;  but,  if  the  House  will  permit 
me,  I  should  be  glad  to  offer  some  reply 
to  arguments  which  have  fallen  from 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  And,  first, 
let  me  congratulate  hon.  Gentlemen 
upon  the  more  courageous  tone  of  their 
speeches.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  King's  Lynn  (Lord  Claud  Hamilton), 
at  all  events,  has  put  his  foot  down,  upon 
this  question ;  and  since  he  was  so  loudly 
cheered  by  hon.  Members  upon  that  side. 
of  the  House,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  Motion  of  my  hon.  !n:iend  (Mr. 
Trevelyan)  will  henceforth  have  their 
uncompromising  opposition.  Last  year, 
they  seemed  to  be  skirmishing  with  the 
whole  question,  and  1  recollect  one  hon. 
Member  raising  the  objection  that  this 
proposition,  if  carried,  would  aumnen  tour 
election  expenses — as  though  the  length 
of  hon.  Gentlemen's  breeches  pockets 
were  a  satisfactory  standard  by  which  to 
measure  and  limit  the  representation  of 
the  people.  Now,  one  hon.  Gentleman 
has  tola  us — reviving  an  argument  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's — ^that 
the  House  would  be  unwise  to  assent  to 
this  Motion,  because  it  is  in  the  form  of 
an  abstract  Resolution,  and  does  not  lay 
down  all  the  details  of  a  plan.  But, 
surely,  the  constructive  feebleness  of  the 
Government  has  not  reached  this  point — 
that  when  the  House  lays  down  in 
marked  outline  what  it  desires  to  have 
done,  Gt)vemment  are  unable  to  fill  up 
the  details.  Right  hon.  Gentlemen 
seem  to  have  a  positive  horror  of  legis- 
lation. They  seem  to  have  reduced 
legislative  sterility  to  a  science.  It  is 
not  enough  to  abstain  from  legislating 
themselves  ;  every  avenue  to  le^slation 
must  be  jealously  guarded.  And  I  should 
like  to  know  what  reforms  have  ever 
been  carried  in  this  House,  the  parentage 
of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  abstract 
Resolutions ;  and,  further,  what  abstract 
Resolutions  have  been  carried  in  this 
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House  which  have  not  resulted  in  prac- 
tical hfgiHlation  ?  The  noble  Ix)rd  has 
striven  to  alarm  us  by  the  picture  which 
ho  has  drawn  of  the  immense  system  of 
ro-distribution  which  he  tells  us  will  be 
rendered  necessary  when  this  Motion  is 
carried.  I  congratulate  the  noble  Lord 
upon  the  sudden  and  overpowering 
awakening  of  conscience.  If  it  be  abso- 
lutely essential  to  equalize  the  voting 
power  of  everyone  who  votes,  why  do 
you  not  set  about  it  now  ?  But  if 
anomaly  and  inequality  in  every  shape 
are  borne  witli  perfect  equanimity  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  now,  why  should  they 
become  so  intolerably  frightful  the  mo- 
ment that  you  give  votes  to  those  who, 
by  a  mere  whim  of  the  Constitution,  are 
excluded  from  them  ?  Give  the  man  a 
vote,  and  he  will  not  care  very  much 
whether  he  forms  part  of  a  vast  or  a 
small  constituency;  but  give  him  no 
vote  at  all,  and  he  feels  as  though  he 
scarcely  formed  part  of  that  great  self- 
governing  England  of  ours,  of  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  tlie  University  of  Lf»ndon  (Mr.  Lowe) 
is  so  terribly  afraid  of  losing  sight,  but 
of  which  ho  is  almost  equally  afraid, 
lest  his  poorer  neighbours  should  get  so 
much  as  a  glimpse.  The  noble  Lord  has 
told  us  that,  if  we  grant  what  my  hon. 
Friend  demands,  we  shall  find  no  logical 
resting-place  short  of  manhood  suifrage. 
I  wonder  whether  hon.  Gentlemen  think 
that  they  have  found  a  logical  resting- 
place  now.  They  certainly  did  not  think 
BO  when  the  subject  of  the  county  fran- 
chise was  under  discussion,  12  years 
ago ;  because  they  told  us  then  that  if 
we  once  surrendered  the  £60  occupation 
franchise  for  a  £  1 2  occupation  franchise, 
there  was  no  logical  reason  why  you 
should  not  surrender  the  £12  occupation 
franchise  for  something  lower,  and  so 
on,  until  wo  reached  manhood  suffrage. 
Now,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  upon 
this  argument  before  I  go  any  further, 
and  I  will  put  a  parallel  case.  Suppose 
that  the  age  of  legal  ability,  and,  there- 
fore, of  voting  ability,  had  been  fixed  in 
this  country,  as  it  was  fixed  in  some  of 
the  communities  of  antiquity,  at  30,  in 
place  of  21,  years;  and  suppose  that 
tlie  idea  grew  up  that,  after  all,  men 
did  reach  years  of  discretion — some  do 
not — before  thc^v  were  30  vears  old  ;  and 
suppose  that,  in  order  to  give  expression 
to  that  idea,  some  hon.  Member  who 
busies  himself  about  practical  reforms — 
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say  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  NewdegateJ— 
brought  in  a  ])ill  to  lower  the  age  of 
legal  ability  from  30  to  21  years,  what 
should  we  think  if,  for  example,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  London  should  rise  in 
his  place,  and,  with  every  eign  of  con- 
stemation,  denounce  such  a  measure  as 
revolutionary  in  the  extreme,  and  as 
leading  straight  to  paedocracy,  or  co- 
vernment  by  children  ;  and  on  this 
ground — that  if  we  once  surrendered  the 
30  years  we  should  in  time  be  called 
upon  to  surrender  the  2 1  years,  and  so 
on,  until,  at  last,  our  voters  would  pre- 
sent themselves  in  pinafores,  and,  per- 
haps, in  the  next  generation,  would 
arrive  at  the  poll,  not,  as  they  do  now, 
in  vehicles  illegally  hired  by  the  candi- 
dates, but  in  the  wholly  inexpensive 
conveyance  of  their  mother's  arms? 
Well,  so  much  for  this  argument;  but 
let  me  point  out  that  whatever  force 
there  may  have  been  in  it  when  it  was 
used  12  years  ago,  vanishes,  nay,  turns 
against  you  now;  because  we  are  not 
proposing  to  extend  the  franchise  in  this 
fashion  at  all.  It  is  perfectly  competent 
to  the  advocates  of  household  suffrage  in 
counties  to  point  to  the  permanent  basis 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  found  in  a 
household  qualification,  and  to  say  that 
the  householder,  because  he  is  a  house- 
holder, has  direct  relations  with  the  State 
which  are  distinct  from  those  possessed  by 
any  other  person.  In  proposing  house- 
hold suffrage,  therefore,  it  is  we  who  are 
proposing  the  logical  resting-place,  and 
you,  who  cling  to  the  £12  occupation 
franchise,  who  are  clinging  to  the  dan- 
gerous sliding  scale.  Again,  if  this  argu- 
ment be  good  against  any  future  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise,  against  what  pre- 
vious extension  would  it  not  have  been 
equally  good  ?  If  you  have  the  right 
to  ask  us  to  what  point  we  are  prepared 
to  descend,  we  have  an  equal  right  to 
ask  you  to  what  point  you  are  prepared 
to  return  ;  and  so  logically  to  force  you 
back  along  the  whole  way  which  wo 
have  come,  until  we  reach  the  bad  old 
times  of  whicli  everybody  is  ashamed, 
and  to  which  no  one  could  seriously  pro- 
pose to  revert,  without  expec^ting  to  re- 
ceive an  early  and  somewhat  formal 
visit  from  a  couple  of  physicians.  But 
even  if  we  were  to  grant  that  when  this 
proposal  has  become  law  we  should  be 
nearer  manhood  suffrage  than  we  are 
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now,    what  then?      Manhood  sufTrage 
may  be  desirable,  or  it  may  not ;  but 
what  is  there  in  the  speeches  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  show  that  it  is  not  ?    The 
only  approach  to  argument  is  a  vague 
expression  of  disfi^st  for  the  countnes 
in  which  manhood  suffrage  happens  to 
prevail.     It  would   not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  we  should  approach  manhood 
suffrage  in  this  country  under  widely 
different   conditions  from  those  which 
are  found  in  America,  or  in  France.  But 
what  is  there  in  the  recent  experience 
of  France  or  of  America  so  terrific  that 
we  can  scarcely  bear  the  remotest  refer- 
ence to  anything  which  the  French  or 
Americans  are  doing?    Take  America. 
When  I  think  of  what  has  happened  in 
America   daring  the  last  20  years,  in- 
stead  of  reviling  the  free  institutions 
of  America,  I  am  lost  in  admiration  of 
their    strength.     They    have    enabled 
America  to  survive  a  Hevolution  which 
most  have  been  the  death  or  the  disrup- 
tion of  any  State  less  strongly  consti- 
tuted ;  and  to  survive  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  strongmen  the  hands  of  Liberty 
throughout   the  world.     Nor    is  it  to 
France  that  we  must  turn  for  this  solemn 
warning.      France,      under      manhood 
snffrage,    has  risen  so  completely  out 
of  the  calamities  into  which  she  was 
plung^  by  the  Imperial  system,    she 
has  just  passed  with  so  much  ease  and 
dignity  through  the  last  great  necessary 
crisis,  and  she  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  so 
much  material  prosperity  in  the  midst  of 
this  universal  European  gloom  that,  if 
lier  example  is  to  be  cited  at  all,  it  cer- 
tamly  must  not  bo  in  political  matters, 
onless  we  are  prepared  to  initiate  the 
discussion  of  changes,  the  bare  mention 
of  which  no  hon.  Member  would  will- 
ingly introduce  into  this  House.     But 
why  are  we  to  make  these  foreign  com- 
parisons at  all  ?     Surely  English  expe- 
rience is  the  best  for  us,  and  our  expe- 
rience, since  the  suffrage  has  been  placed 
upon  a  household  basis  in  boroughs,  lias 
been  such  as  to  encourage  us,  without 
misgiving  of  any  kind,  to  place  it  on  a 
hoosehold  basis  in  counties.  I  am  aware 
that  some  hon.  Members  deny  the  value 
of  that  experience  altogether.   I  romom- 
W  the  hon.  Member  for  Hertford  (Mr. 
Balfour)  telling  us  last  year  that — 

"  An  experience  of  10  years  in  one  country 
was  far  too  short  to  admit  of  any  profitable 
neculation  on  so  intricate  a  problem,  through 
the  difficulties  of  which  the  experience  of  the 


whole  world  was  hardly  a  sufficient  guide." — 
[3  Santardf  ccxxx\'iii.  226,] 

Well,  Sir,  at  that  rate.  I  fear  that  wo 
shall  have  to  solve  it  without  reference 
to  experience  at  all ;  since  that  portion 
of  the  population  which  we  persist  in 
excluding  from  the  franchise  are  scarcely 
likely  to  wait  for  our  verdict  until  the 
experience  of  the  whole  world  is  at  our 
command.  But  the  noble  Lord  is  a 
little  more  explicit.  He  professes  to 
have  discovered  the  ill  effects  of  house- 
hold suffrage  already  in  what  he  calls 
the  deterioration  of  Parliament. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON :  I  said 
that  Parliament  had  lost  in  character 
both  within  and  without. 

Mr.  LEATHAM  :  I  am  amused  at 
the  candour  with  which  the  noble  Lord 
speaks  of  the  loss  of  character  which 
has  been  sustained  by  the  Parliament 
of  which  ho  forms  a  part.  During  the 
20  years  for  which,  with  a  short  in- 
terval, I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  this  House,  there  have  been  times 
when  I,  too,  have  fancied  that  I  had 
discerned  a  loss  of  character  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  it  has  always  been  when  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  have  been  in  power. 
Parliament  is  sure  to  seem  to  lose  cha- 
racter when  it  has  very  little  to  do,  and 
there  are  no  measures  of  real  importance 
before  it.  But  let  the  Government  give 
us  a  Home  policy.  Lot  them  touch  any 
one  of  the  great  questions  which  are 
awaiting  their  solution — for  example, 
this  groat  question,  and  I  will  engage 
to  say  that  they  will  not  long  have 
to  mourn  over  the  deterioration  of  Par- 
liament. But  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
is  more  explicit  than  the  noble  Lord. 
In  the  course  of  a  speech  which  he  de- 
livered upon  this  subject  last  year,  he 
seemed  to  argue  that  it  was  tlie  function 
of  this  House  to  resist  public  opinion. 
I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  my 
right  hon.  Friend's  notions  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  representation  of  the 
people.  We  come  here,  it  seems,  to  re- 
present the  people  by  resisting  them. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  spoke  at  a  late 
hour — so  late  that  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
1  dozed  during  a  portion  of  his  remarks ; 
but  I  distinctly  remember  waking  up 
with  the  idea  that  I  had  been  listening 
to  a  speech  in  **  another  place  " — a  place 
in  which  there  would  have  been  no  im- 
pertinence— I  use  the  word  in  no  offen- 
sive sense — in  enunciating  them.     In 
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enunciating  them  here,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  my  right  hon.  Friena 
forgot  for  the  moment,  not  only  the 
side  of  the  House  from  which  he  was 
speaking,  but  the  House  itself.  Now, 
it  must  have  been  a  very  strong  motive 
which  induced  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
who  is  so  sound  a  Liberal  upon  other 
questions,  to  desert  his  Party  upon  this 
cardinal  one,  and  to  go  and  sit  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  London — I  do  not  say 
in  his  cave,  but  in  his  grotto — for  I 
think  the  party  only  musters  three,  all 
told.  There  are  the  two  right  hon. 
Gentlemen,  and  the  one  disciple  whom 
they  are  able  to  count  between  them. 
We  know  that  *'the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs is  the  seed  of  the  Church,  *'  and 
perhaps  it  is  with  the  view  of  adding  to 
the  number  of  his  followers  that  my 
right  hon.  Friend  has  proclaimed  himself 
the  protomartyr  of  this  new  Liberal  faith ; 
but  he  must  allow  me  to  remind  him 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  other 
forms  of  martjrrdom,  in  political  martyr- 
dom there  are  but  few  aspirants  to  the 
crown.  But  my  right  hon.  Friend's 
overpowering  fear  seems  to  have  been 
lest,  if  the  agricultural  labourers  were 
admitted  to  the  franchise,  we  might  have 
a  feebler  administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws  than  at  present,  a  little  less  poli- 
cal  economy,  and  a  little  more  philan- 
thropy. Now,  I  am  prepared  to  maintain 
that  it  is  a  scandal — and  in  this  self- 
governing  country  a  scandal  of  the  first 
magnitude— that  the  whole  class  which, 
in  the  rural  districts,  is  chiefly  interested 
in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
should  be  absolutely  excluded  from  pos- 
sessing any  voice  whatever,  not  only  in 
the  election  of  those  who  make  these 
laws,  but  of  those  who  administer  them. 
And  when  I  hear  arguments  like  that  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend,  and  those  of  the 
noble  Lord,  I  feel  inclined  to  ask  myself 
why  it  is  that  we  cannot  trust  our  fellow- 
countrymen  ?  What  are  the  facts  upon 
which  we  build  our  theory  of  misgiving 
and  suspicion,  and  consequent  exclusion? 
If  there  are  no  such  facts,  surely  of  all 
suspicions  the  most  unworthy,  of  all 
fears  the  most  cowardly,  are  tlioso  which 
we  permit  to  arise  in  our  minds  with 
reference  to  men  of  the  same  race  with 
ourselves.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
facts  exist,  why  do  not  we  hear  them  ? 
We  should  then  have  something  tangible 
to  which  to  reply.      Why  do  you  not 
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tell  us  at  once  that  the  men  whom  wo 
propose  to  enfranchise  are  such  black- 
guards that  you  dare  not  trust  them 
with  the  franchise  ?  As  regards  Irish- 
men, the  noble  Lord  has  already  almost 
told  us  so  to-night.  I  leave  it  to  Irish- 
men to  defend  the  character  of  Irishmen. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  London  has  said 
as  much  of  Englishmen  as  well.  When 
the  borough  franchise  was  under  dis- 
cussion, he  told  us  that  to  give  the  fran- 
chise to  the  £6  householder  was  "to 
degrade  it  into  the  dirt ; ''  and  this  was 
very  much  the  line  pursued  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  all  through  those  de- 
lightful speeches  of  his.  I  call  them 
delightful,  because  they  delighted  every- 
body, except,  perhaps,  those  who  were 
mainly  interested  in  the  question.  And 
this  is  very  much  the  fine  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  pursues  still.  For 
he  tells  us  that 

"  Tho  intellect,  and  all  that  adorns  the  legisla- 
tion and  gives  strength  to  the  nation  in  its 
Jjeg^slature,  would  be  trampled  under  foot,** 
— [3  ffantardf  ccxxxviii.  186,] 

if  this  Motion  were  carried.  And  why  ? 
Because  ''  the  poorest  and  least  educated 
of  the  community  would  become  abso- 
lute masters  of  the  situation,"  and,  if 
they  have  this  preponderating  influence, 

**  And  know  that  they  have  it,  they  will  be 
sure  to  use  it,  if  they  think  that  they  can  get 
benefit  from  it:*— [Ibid.  184.] 

That  is,  I  think,  a  fair  epitome  of  this 
portion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
argument,  and  it  is  given  in  his  own 
words.  He  argues  as  though  any  class 
which  happens  to  have  a  numerical 
majority  in  the  constituencies  possessed 
the  whole  political  power  in  tne  State. 
Now,  surely  this  is  the  argument  of 
a  man  whose  only  estimate  of  political 
power  is  derivea  from  a  counting  of 
noses,  and  who  regards  the  electors  as 
so  many  units,  each  possessed  of  equal 
weight  in  the  body  politic.  It  is  the 
argument,  further,  of  a  man  who  re- 
gards these  units  or  atoms  as  incapable 
of  any  principle  of  cohesion,  except  the 
instinct  of  the  most  brutal  selfishness, 
unrestrained  by  any  reference  to  right 
and  law.  Surely,  this  is  an  argument 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  intellectual 
position  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
Why  should  he,  who  is  the  intellectual 
superior  of  so  many  of  us,  deny  the 
existence  of  intellectual  superiority,  and 
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of  the  prodigious  hold  which  it  has  upon 
political  power  ?  Why  should  he,  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  career,  has  made  so 
many  sacrifices  to  principle  and  honour, 
deny  the  existence  of  principle  and 
honour  in  any  class  in  the  State  r  Does 
he  think  that  Providence,  who  has  given 
us  so  many  other  good  things,  has  given 
us  also  a  monopoly  of  conscience,  a 
monopoly  of  right  feeling,  a  monopoly 
of  the  sense  of  justice  ?  To  listen  to  the 
right  hon.  Oenueman,  one  might  almost 
think  that  it  was  the  poor  camel,  not  the 
rich  camel,  which  found  such  extraordi- 
nary difficulty  in  getting  his  humps 
through  the  needle's  eye.  I  venture  to 
differ  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  rascality  of  classes. 
I  believe  that  any  class  in  the  country, 
be  it  high  or  humble,  may,  as  a  class, 
be  trusted  to  act  fairly  by  every  other 
class,  whenever  its  honest  prejudices  do 
not  comd  into  play ;  and  I  believe,  fur- 
ther, that  in  time,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  reason,  it  may  be  trusted  to  dis- 
card even  those.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  fond  of  putting  the  landed 
classes  in  his  pillory,  and  citing  the 
resistance  which  they  offered  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  great  Eeform  Act,  and  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  as  a  proof  of 
hid  proposition.  But  I  would  ask  him 
how  long  he  thinks  the  Reform  Act 
would  have  remained  unpassed,  and  the 
Com  Laws  unrepealed,  if  numbers  of 
those  very  classes  had  not  bowed  before 
the  cogency  of  argument,  and  thrown 
themselves  at  the  very  head  of  the  move- 
ments which  accomplished  both  ?  But 
who  was  it,  who,  to  the  bitter  end, 
resisted  either  change?  Why,  the 
logical  progenitors — if  I  may  use  the 
term— -of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  the 
very  men  whose  arguments  re-appear 
in  his  speeches,  and  whose  argumenta- 
tive ingenuity  he  has  made  his  own.  I 
never  listen  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's speeches  upon  Eeform  without 
being  reminded  of  the  ingeniouspro- 
ductions  of  the  artists  in  mosaics.  Those 
indefatigable  gentlemen  grope  about 
among  the  ruins  of  antiquity  in  search 
of  their  materials.  When  they  have 
found  them,  they  gnnd  the  fragments 
together  into  striking  designs,  and 
pcuish  the  surface  of  the  whole.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  an  artist  in  ar- 
gumentative mosaics.  His  designs  are 
striking,  his  polish  is  exquisite,  his 
materials   are   of  the  most  venerable 


antiquity.  You  may  almost  lay  your 
finger  upon  fragments  of  verd- an- 
tique, and  morsels  of  stereo  imperiaUy 
upon  bits  of  Burke,  and  whole  slices 
of  Croker.  There  is  hardly  an  argu- 
ment adduced  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, which  was  not  answered  45 
years  ago.  There  is  hardly  an  argu- 
ment which  would  not  have  remained 
buried  and  forgotten,  but  for  the 
archaeological  researches  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  instituted 
upon  the  spot.  What  is  hi§  great  stock 
proposition  ?    He  says — 

"  What  you  have  to  show  is,  not  that  people 
want  this  thing  or  that,  or  that  the  people  are 
fit  or  unfit  for  exorcising  it,  but  that  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  Empire  will  be  promoted  by 
your  proposal. "—[/ftirf.  180.] 

Well,  this  is  an  argument  which  be- 
longed to  the  logical  edifice  of  a  Party 
which  has  now  happily  passed  away, 
and  the  edifice  along  with  it.  There 
are  several  ways  of  arriving  at  a  Consti- 
tution. One  is  to  sit  down  and  put  it 
upon  paper,  taking  care  to  adjust  every 
part,  and  nicely  to  balance  every  interest. 
Those  who  do  this  invariably  tell  us 
that  their  paper  plan  is  what  is  best  for 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Empire. 
There  is  another  method,  and  it  is  the 
one  which  we  have  been  following  for 
centuries — it  is  to  give  the  people  every 
right  and  every  privilege  which  expe- 
rience proves  that  they  are  capable  of 
using  well,  and  to  assume  that  this  is 
what  is  best  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  Empire.  Now,  I  very  much  prefer 
the  method  of  the  centuries  to  that  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  would  cease 
enfranchising  the  moment  that  he  found 
any  one  class  acquiring  a  numerical 
majority  in  the  constituencies,  no  matter 
how  intelligent  or  how  well  qualified 
the  applicants  might  be.  But  how  could 
you  do  this  ?  With  the  capacity  comes 
the  ambition  to  exercise  it.  How  could 
you  confront  and  resist  that  ambition  ? 
By  force  of  arms,  or  by  force  of  argu- 
ment? You  could  do  neither.  Arms 
would  fail  you  in  the  presence  of  num- 
bers ;  argument  would  fail  you,  because 
reason  would  be  the  first  to  desert  to  the 
other  side.  How  can  I  tell  the  man 
who  is  as  well  qualified  as  myself  to 
exercise  the  franchise — '*  You  must  not 
exercise  the  franchise,  because  if  you  do 
you  may  outvote  me?"  Will  he  ac- 
quiesce in  an  arrangement  which  must 
make    me    his    master    in    perpetuityi 
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merely  because  I  am  afraid  of  him  ? 
Why,  Sir,  Law  and  Government  them- 
selyes  would  ultimately  be  in  danger,  if 
we  were  to  persist  in  imposing  such  a 
shameful  silence  upon  the  people.  And 
because  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  this, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  threatens  us 
with  what  ?  With  a  descent  **  far  below 
the  level  of  the  United  States" — whatever 
that  may  mean.  Yes,  the  most  amus- 
ing thing  of  all  is  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  produced  the  whole  of  these 
arguments,  and  the  whole  of  these  pro- 

Ehecies,  only  12  years  ago.  Unabashed 
y  the  non-fulfilment  of  every  prophecy 
in  which  he  then  indulged,  he  comes  up 
smiling,  with  the  innocent  assurance  of 
people  who  are  doing  the  prophetic  for 
the  first  time.  He  takes  his  triumphant 
stand  upon  everything  which  ought  to 
have  disappeared — and  of  all  gifts  to 
which  a  man  may  lay  claim — and  few 
can  justly  lay  claim  to  more  than  he 
can — he  selects  prophecy  as  his  pecu- 
liar/or^^,  and  prophesies  again — 

"  It  is  a  revolution,'*  ho  save,  "  which  we  can 
noYor  undo,  and  which,  when  once  done,  will 
part  UB  once  and  for  ever  from  the  England 
which  wo  are  all  %6  proud  of,  and  whoso  history 
for  a  thousand  years  wo  read  with  triumph  and 
joy."— [iJirf.  187.] 

Yes ;  and  what  is  that  history  which  we 
read  with  triumph  and  joy  ?  Is  it  not 
the  history  of  British  freedom?  Is  it 
not  the  story  of  the  struggles  of  a  prin- 
ciple, so  ancient  that  our  forefathers 
brought  it  with  them  from  the  forests 
of  Germany,  so  full  of  vitality  that  it 
has  survived  conquest,  revolution,  and 
civil  war  ?  We  are  persuaded  that  this 
ancient  conflict  has  entered  upon  its  last 
stage,  and  that  the  final  triumph  of  this 
immemorial  aspiration  is  at  hand.  It 
has  been  the  boast  of  previous  centuries 
that,  through  violence  and  suffering, 
they  have  achieved  its  victories ;  let  it 
be  ours  that,  without  violence  or  suffer- 
ing of  any  kind,  we  have  closed  for  ever 
the  passionate  controversy  of  a  thousand 
years. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT  said, 
that,  in  the  hope  of  learning  something 
new,  he  had  hstened  with  marked  at- 
tention to  the  hon.  Member  for  Hud- 
dersfield  (Mr.  Leatham) ;  but  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech  had  mainly  been 
directed  against  the  riglit  hun.  Member 
for  the  University  of  London  (Mr. 
Lowe),  who,  notwithstanding  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  had,  at 
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any  rate,   pursued  the  oven  tenour  of 
his  way  with  regard  to  this  question; 
and  time  would  show  whether  tne  right 
hon.   Gentleman  was  right  or  wrong. 
The  hon.  Member  had  used  some  very 
strange,  indeed,  he  might  say  unjust 
and    ungenerous,    language    when    he 
asked — Did    they   think    these    people 
were  too  great  blackguards  to  receive 
the  franchise?      That    was    neither  a 
fair  or  reasonable  way  of  putting  the 
question.      The  fact  was,   men   might 
be  very  hard-working,  honest,  and  in- 
dustrious— ^in  short,  they  might  be  very 
food  citizens  —  and  yet  it  might  not 
e  wise  to  intrust  them  with  the  fran- 
chise.    He  believed  that  a  fatal  mistake 
was  made  some  years  ago,  when  Parlia- 
ment departed  from,  the  principle  that 
the  direct  payment  of  rates  should  be 
an  essential  condition  for  the   exercise 
of  the  franchise.     The  Reform. Bill  was 
drawn  up  on  the  principle  that  no  one 
was  to  have  the  franchise  unless  he  paid 
the  rates.     But  to  the  astonishment  of 
everyone,    in    a    hurry,     without   any 
warning,  at  the  dinner-hour  that  prin- 
ciple   was    abandoned.     Hon.   Gentle- 
men opposite  were  perpetually  dinninff 
into  their  ears  that  representation  and 
taxation  ought  to  go  together ;  but  now 
it   was  proposed  to  enfranchise  people 
who  paid  nothing  directly  towards  the 
expenses  of.  the  State.     When  it  was 
proved  that  agricultural  labourers  were 
willing  to  take  upon  themselves  those 
responsibilities  which  persons  possessing 
the  francliise  ought  to  assume,  he  would 
be  ready  to  enfranchise  them.     But  the 
fact  was,  they  paid  nothing  whatever  to 
the  local  taxation  of  the  country.  It  was 
said  that  the  landlord  paid  the  rates  and 
put  them  on  the  rent.     But  hon.  (Gentle- 
men knew  that  that  was  not  so,  and 
that    these   men    absolutely    paid    no- 
thing.     He   would  go  a  step   further, 
though,  in    doing  so,    he    might  cross 
the  path  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. The  right  hon.  Member  for  Ponte- 
fract  (Mr.  Childers)  said,  when  the  last 
remissions   for  the    income     tax    were 
given,  that  500,000  persons  would  derive 
benefit  from  what  was  done.     But  he 
would  say  that  direct  taxation  ought  to 
be  borne  by  everyone  who  had  a  vot«. 
Considering    the     wages    that     people 
earned,  there  ouglit  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  coming  to  tho  conclusion  that  those 
wlio  had  a  vote  ought  to  pay,  not  only 
local  rates,  but  direct  taxation,  and  a 
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scheme    could    easily    be    deyised    for 
collecting    such   taxation.      Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen   opposite    argued    that    county 
government  ought  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  because 
they  were  not  elected,  and  taxation  and 
representation  did  not  go  together.     A 
great  deal  had  been  said  as  to  what  had 
fallen  from    his    noble    Friend    (Lord 
Claud  Hamilton)  with  regard  to  Ire- 
land.    But  there  was  not  a  man  sitting 
below  the  Gangway  and  calling  himself 
a  Home  Buler  who  would  deny  that  if  in 
the  counties  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the 
boroughs,  the  frai^chise  was  extended 
on  the  lines  now  laid  down,  none  but  a 
certain  class  would  be  represented  in 
that    country,    and    that    was    all    his 
noble  Friend    meant.      [Mr.    Parnell 
dissented.]  The  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
shook  his  head.      But  did  that    hon. 
Member  himself  represent  all  classes  in 
Ireland,  or,  he  would  say,  in  his  own  con- 
stituency ?    He  was  very  much  mistaken 
if  the  hon.  Member  did.     He  would  put 
it  to  the  hon.  Member  whether  he  would 
think  it  more  for  the  interests  of  his 
country  that  hon.  Gentlemen  from  Ire- 
land on  that  (the  Ministerial)  side  should 
not  have  seats  in  the  House  ?     For  his 
own  part,  he  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot) 
had  nothing  to  say  against  the  labour- 
ing classes,    but    everything    in    their 
favour.     Some  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  had  been  good  enough  to  say 
that  hon.  Members  on  that  (the  Minis- 
terial) side  did  not  represent  the  labour- 
ing classes.     He  ventured  to  say  that 
there  were  no  persons  who  were  more 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  those  classes 
than  those   who   were    thrown    among 
them  as  neighbours  and  friends,  and 
were  mixed  up  with  them  in  every  rela- 
tion of  life.   But  were  they  to  be  told  that 
the  franchise  was  to  be  extended  to  men 
who  did  not  pay  even  for  the  education 
of  their  children  ?    He  was  bound  to 
say  that  since  household  suffrage  had 
come  into  play  many  things  had  been 
done  in  the  interests  of  the   working 
classes  which  were  not  for  their  interests 
at  all.     There  was  the  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labour,  for  instance.    They  had 
been,  he  would  almost  say,  pampering 
these  men,   and   now  they  would  not 
exert  themselves  to  the  degree  that  was 
necessary  to  maintain  the  enterprize  of 
this  country  in  competition  with  foreign 
nations.  The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  had  said 


that  there  were  people  who  would  give 
men  medical  relief,  in  order  to  disqualify 
them  from  voting.     He  was  not  going 
to  contradict  the  hon.  Baronet,  speE&ing, 
as  he  said,    on  •  authority ;   but  such  a 
case  was  of  so  microscopic  a  character 
that  they  might  go  over  the  whole  coun- 
try and  not  find  another  like  it.     But 
what  did  it  show?    It  showed,  as  the 
right  hon.   Member  for  London    (Mr. 
Goschen)  said  last  year,  that  this  class, 
which  comprised  such  great  numbers, 
did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  receive 
benefit  from  the  Poor  Law's.    The  late 
lamented  Mr.  Cobden  had  been  rieferred 
to  by  his  noble  Friend  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  faggot- votes,  respect- 
ing which  it  struck  him  (Sir  Walter  B. 
Barttelot)   that  the  hon.   Member   op- 
posite (Mr.  Trevelyan)  appeared  not  fo 
know  much  about.     He  seemed  to  think 
that  when  a  man  paid  his  money  for  a 
property,  and  thereby  became  a  voter, 
that  this  constituted  a  faggot-vote ;  but 
was  he  aware  that  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright)   had 
done  what  he  could  to  create  votes  of  the 
same  sort  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
other  places.     Therefore,  the  making  of 
such   faggot-votes   was    an    old    affair. 
When  the  man  held  the  parchment  which 
entitled  him  to  a  vote,  and  got  the  rent 
for  the  holding,  it  was  quite  right  he 
should  vote.     There  was  nothing  that 
made  a  man  so  independent  as  having  a 
cottage  of  his   own,  and  he   was  very 
sorry,  and  always  had  been  sorry,  that 
the  40«.  freeholders  should  have  been  so 
much  swamped ;    but   if  the  franchise 
were   extended   as   was  now  proposed, 
they    would    be    swamped    altogether. 
When  the  men  to  whom  the  Resolution 
referred  raised  themselves  to  a  position 
in   which  they   would  pay    their    own 
rates,  and  contribute  something  to  the 
direct    taxation    of   the  country,   then 
would  be  the  time  to  consider  whether 
the  county  frachise  should  be  extended. 
Mb.  PARNELL  :  Mr.  Speaker,  until 
I  heard  the  speech  of    the   hon.   and 
gallant  Baronet  the  Member  for  West 
Sussex  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot)  I  had 
no  intention  of  saying   a  word  during 
this  debate,  and  even  now  I  will  only 
venture  to  say  just  a  very  few  words 
— I  will  not  say  in  reply  to  what  has 
been   said,   but  rather  in  reference  to 
something  he  said.     I  think.  Sir,  it  is  a 
very  lamentable  thing  to  calumniate  any 
person;  but  I  think  when  hon.  Gentle- 
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men  and  noble  Lords  in  this  House 
undertake,  not  only  to  calumniate  any 
individual,  but  to  calumniate  a  large 
section  of  a  nation,  the  position  becomes 
rather  more  serious.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Kind's  Ljmn  (Lord 
Claud  Hamilton)  to-night  spoke  of  a 
large  section  of  the  Irish  people  as 
being  ignorant  and  bigoted.  Now,  Sir, 
if  a  large  section  of  the  Irish  people  are 
ignorant,  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
Party  of  which  the  noble  Lord  is  a 
Member — an  action  which  for  centuries 
has  deliberately  kept  that  people  in  igno- 
rance. But  I  deny,  Sir,  that  the  people 
of  Lreland  are  bigoted.  I  stand  here  as 
an  example  of  this,  and  I  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  I,  a  Protestant,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  late  Disestablished  Church  of 
Lroland,  a  member  of  the  Synod,  repre- 
sent the  Catholics  of  Meath.  Let  the 
noble  Lord,  when  he  charges  the 
Lrish  people  with  bigotry,  show  firom 
amongst  his  own  countrymen  such  an 
example  as  this.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  the  Member  for  West  bussex 
asked  me,  just  now,  whether  I  could 
deny  that  Irish  constituencies  were  sub- 
ject to  the  influences  which  are  supposed 
to  be  adopted  by  me  in  my  views  ?  I  can 
only  remind  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
that  the  two  Members  of  this  House 
whom  he,  perhaps,  thinks  the  most 
objectionable — namely,  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar), 
and  myself,  are  returned  to  Parliament 
by  county  constituencies,  and  that  the 
valuation  of  those  constituencies  is  equal 
to  the  valuation  of  the  constituency  which 
returns  himself.  And  I  think  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet,  if  he  were  to 
look  round  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers, would  be  able  to  choose  many 
Members  representing  Irish  borough 
constituencies  returned  by  a  very  much 
lower  franchise — a  franchise  which  very 
nearly  approaches  that  desired  by  the 
Motion  which  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Trevelyan)  has  moved  to-night.  He 
would  find  many  more  of  those  Members 
holding  opinions  in  accordance  with  his 
own  views  than  he  would  find  among 
Members  representing  Irish  county  con- 
stituencies. Well,  Sir,  I  will  appeal  to 
the  House,  in  conclusion,  whether  they 
think  these  are  worthy  arguments  ?  This 
is  a  great  question — a  question  upon 
which  depends  the  future  of  England — 
and,  I  repeat,  are  these  worthy  argu- 
ments to  use  in  regard  to  such  a  ques- 
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tion  ?  I  think  this  matter  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  without  pausing  to  consider 
or  collect  these  petty  and  miserable  con- 
tingencies and  considerations,  whether 
under  such  a  scheme  some  half-dozen 
men,  more  or  less,  holding  particular 
views,  should  have  seats  in  this  House?  I 
trust  that  the  attention  of  the  House  in 
future  discussions  upon  this  franchise 
question  will  not  be  drawn  aside  by  the 
pursuit  of  such  hares  as  have  been 
started  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  King's  Lynn  and  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant   Baronet  the    Member    for    West 

Sussex.      

Mr.  LOWE :  Sir,  I  have  no  fault  to 
And  with  the  Mover  and  Seconder  of  the 
Amendment,  except  that  they  appear  to 
me  to  have  put  rather  more  zeal  into 
the  occasion  than  was  required.  The 
Amendment,  which  I  presume  they 
moved  and  seconded  at  the  request  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  was  one 
which  came  to  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  Previous  Question.  It  was  an 
Amendment  saying  in  substance  that, 
at  the  present  time,  it  was  not  expedient 
to  raise  the  question  of  lowering  the 
franchise.  Such  an  Amendment  as  that 
seemed  to  require  delicate  treatment, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  it  did  not  re- 
ceive such  treatment  from  the  noble 
Ix)rd  (Lord  Claud  Hamilton),  or  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Legard),  to 
whom  it  was  confided.  Their  arguments 
went  to  prove  one  part  of  the  case — that 
there  ought  to  be  no  lowering  of  the 
franchise  ;  but  as  to  limiting  it  in  point 
of  time  I  heard  nothing  from  either  of 
them  that  went  in  that  direction  at  all. 
Seeing  that  the  noble  Lord  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  made  such  speeches,  I  am 
unable  to  understand  why  the  Govern- 
ment thought  it  necessary  to  prepare 
such  an  Amendment.  Why  could  they 
not  take  the  Previous  Question  ?  What 
is  the  use  of  translating  the  Previous 
Question  into  other  language  when  we 
have  got  a  formula  so  well  known  to 
the  House  ?  I  have  exercised  myself  to 
find  out  what  is  the  reason,  and — I  hope 
I  am  not  uncharitable— I  can  only  sup- 
pose that  the  reason  is  that  if  they  had 
moved  the  Previous  Question  nobody 
outside  the  House  would  have  under- 
stood anything  about  it ;  whereas,  by 
proposing  the  Amendment,  they  use  a 
formula  which  may  be  extremely  useful 
in  case  of  an  Election,  which  cannot  now 
be   far  distant.     Because  people  must 
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either  be  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  they  ! 
must  either  wish  or  not  wishfor  a  lowering 
of  the  franchise.    If  a  man  wishes  for 
thelowering  of  the  franchise,  the  Govern- 
ment would  say  to  him — "  See  what  we 
have  done ;  we  said  this  is  not  just  the 
time  to  do  this,  but  we  are  quite  ready 
and  open  to  consider    the    question.  ' 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  is  against 
the  lowering  of  the  franchise,  it  would 
be  easy  to  say — **Why,  see  what  we 
did ;  we  said  tnat  on  no  account  are  we 
to  open  the  question  again."     It  there- 
fore seems  to  me  an  ingenious  formula, 
calculated  to  cut  both  ways ;  and  if  that 
is  not  the  reason  why  it  was  adopted,  I 
profess  myself  unable  to  account  for  it. 
At  any  rate,  as  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  are  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Government,  have  discharged 
their  office  with  so  much  ability,  as  I 
believe,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  and 
certainly  to  mine,  by  proving  that  it  is 
not  desirable  to  re-open  the  question,  I 
hope  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
wiU  see  the  wisdom  of  dropping  the  last 
clause,  which  seems  to  hold  out  a  hope 
to  those  who  wish  for  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  me  to  move  my  Amendment 
at  all.    And  now  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
offer  one  or  two  remarks  on  this  very 
important    subject.     What  I  want    to 
point  out  to  the  House  is  this — that  this 
question  really  depends  entirely    upon 
the  side  from  which  you  view  it,  and  it 
is  no  more  a  wonder  than  it  was  in  the 
dispute  between  the  knights  about  the 
gold  and  silver  sides  of  the  shield  that 
we  do  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
I  do  not  blame  hon.  Gentlemen  in  the 
least  for  the  view  they  take ;  but  I  do 
not  look  upon  this  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Heform  in  the  light  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  do  who  advocate  this  lower- 
ing of  the  franchise.     They  put  it  as  a 
matter  of  personal  hardship,  of  inequality, 
of  denying  something  which  is  granted 
to  others,  and  as  a  matter  of  justice  or 
injustice,   rather    than    anything    else. 
They  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  kindness, 
fairness,   and  good  feeling,    and  from 
that  point  of  view  I  am  not  surprised  at 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  have  come. 
The  question  is,  not  whether  these  views 
are  entitled  to  respect,  but  whether  that 
is  the  real  point  of  view  from  which  we 
ought  to  look  at  it ;  whether  it  is  not 
the  point  of  view  which,  however  much 
they  may  press  it  upon  us,  we  ought  not 


to  put  aside,  and  for  which  we  ought  to 
substitute  a  much  harsher,  drier,  less 
attractive,  and  sentimental  point  of  view, 
and  one  which  has  the  merit  that  it  is 
foimded  on  truth,  experience,  and  good 
sense.    It  is  not  because  I  cannot  feel 
for  my  fellow-countrymen  like  the  rest 
of  you  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  brin^ 
my  mind  to  adopt  those  arguments  held 
sincerely  by  many  Gentlemen  for  whom 
I  entertain  the  highest  respect;  it  is 
because  I  believe  that  that  point  of  view, 
however  seductive  and  philanthropic,  is 
not  the  sound  and  true  point  of  view 
from  which  it  becomes  us,  sitting  here 
as  legislators  for  a  great  country,  to  look 
at  it.     We  have  to  look  exactly  at  the 
contrary    side   of   the    question.      We 
ought  to  consider,  not  what  is  agreeable 
to  the  feelings  of  our  fellow  countrymen, 
to  the  sentiment  of  equality,  not  what 
is  popular  among  them,  not  what  they 
may  Uke,  not  any  little  advantage  they 
may  derive  from  what  is  proposed ;  but 
what  we  have  to  prove  is  that  we  are 
really  worthy  of  the  phice  in  which  we 
sit,  and  to  perform  the  duties  we  attempt 
to  discharge.  We  ought  to  consider  what 
will  be  for  the  interest  of  England,  not 
for  the  little  time  we  fret  and  strut  our 
little  hour  upon  the   stage,   and  then 
disappear,  but  what  will  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  England  in  ages  to  come.     It 
is  because  my  mind  is  full  of  those  ideas 
I  have  not  been  able  to  give — perhaps  I 
have  failed  very  much  to  give — sufficient 
attention  to  the  expression  and  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  case  that  is  made  out  on 
the  other  side.  Very  much,  I  believe,  de- 
pends upon  the  side  of  the  question  you 
look  at.    I  believe  further — and  I  do  not 
say  it  for  the  sake  of  terrorism  or  alarm, 
but  simply  looking  to  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  inevitable  course  of  events — if 
we  go  on  lowering  the  franchise,  nothing 
on  earth  can  prevent  each  successive 
step  leading  to  another  lowering  of  the 
franchise.      The   same  principles,    the 
same  sentiment  and  feeling  of  Kindness, 
which  I  can  admire  in  hon.  Gentlemen 
from  whom  I  differ — all  the  influences 
that  lead  them  to  a  certain  point — will 
be  brought  into  action  the  moment  they 
have  lowered  the  franchise  to  induce 
them  to  lower  it    further.      I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  when  you 
have  lowered  the  franchise  as  now  pro- 
posed you  will  stop  there.     It  is    not 
possible  you  can  do  without  a  large  re- 
distribution   of    seats,    and    I    cannot 
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believe   that  re-distribution  will  be  a 
final    one    as     long    as    there   remain 
honest,    hard-working     men,     against 
whom  nothing  is  to  be  said,  who  are  yet 
excluded  from  the  franchise  by  arbitrary 
and  aristocratic  rules.     I  cannot  believe 
that  the  same  state  of  things  which  now 
exists — the  same  pressure  on  all  sides 
for    lowering    the   franchise — will    not 
continue  to  exist.     I  do  not  believe  that 
they  can  stop,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
grade  to  which  the  franchise  remains  to 
be  lowered.     Holding  that  conviction — 
which  may  be  erroneous — I  ask  myself 
what  is  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  such  circumstances  as  these  ?   I 
say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons   to    consider    what  the   state    of 
Government  at  this  moment  is ;  what  is 
the  state  of  the  country  and  of  our  in- 
stitutions ;  and  how  they  will  be  worked 
upon  by  the  change  that  is  proposed. 
As  to  the  state  of  the  Government,  there 
are   remarks  to   be    made    which    are 
extremely  important,  if  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  consider  them.     Most  of  us  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  doctrines  of  De 
Lolme  and  Blackstone.     We  have  been 
told  that  the  English  Constitution  is  one 
above  all  that  have  ever  existed ;  that  it 
is  nicely  and  carefully  balanced ;  that  it 
is  made  up  of  different  bodies,  each  of 
which  has  proper  functions  assigned  to 
it,  to  which  it  confines  itself,  and  that 
by  the  proper  discharge  of  its  duty  it 
controls  and  prevents  excess   in  any  of 
the    others.      We     have     Blackstone's 
theory  that  the  King  represents  power, 
the  Lords   represent   wisdom,   and  the 
House  of  Commons  represent  good  in- 
tentions ;  and  that  each   of  them   dis- 
charges its   functions,  without    in    the 
slightest    degree    trenching    upon   the 
functions  of  the  other.      We  have  in- 
dulged in  these  dreams  long  enough ; 
let  us  awake  from  them,  and  see  what  is 
the  reality.     No   doubt,  the   time  was 
when  the  King  had  predominant  power 
in  England  ;  but  who  can  say  that  is  the 
case  now  ?     Without  going  into  details, 
it  is  sufficient  to   say  that  the  Hegal 
power  is  of  such   a  nature  now  that  it 
really   affords  no   strong  or    sufficient 
check  or  balance  at  all  in  our  Constitu- 
tion.    Then  take  the  House  of  Lords. 
I  am  old  enough  to  remember  when  the 
House  of  Lords  measured  itself  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  challenged  or 
overthrew  its  decisions  when  they  did 
not  meet  with  their  assent.      Who  can 
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say  it  is  so  now  ?    That  oheok  also  has 
departed.     The  fact  is,  the  whole  power 
of  Executive  Administration  is  vested  in 
the   Government  of  the  day,  and  that 
depends    for   its     existence    npon    the 
House   of    Commons ;  and    the    whole 
power  of  this  country — all  that  we  have 
read  of  as  divided  among  the  different 
Estates  of  the  Healm — ^has  really  now 
entirely  centred  itself  in  the  House  of 
Commons,   and  everything  turns  upon 
its  will.     If  that  be  the  case,  it  is  not 
merely  a   question    whether    we  shall 
gratify  the  wishes  and  aspirations  of  a 
number  of   people   who  wish   for  the 
franchise ;  but  the    question  is,    what 
effect  will  it  have  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?    Because,  whatever  effect  it  has 
on  the  House  of  Commons,  it  will  have 
directly  upon  the  institutions  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  Empire.     I  say  that,  so 
far  from  these  things  being  a  complicated 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  our  Oon- 
stitution  has  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
what  I  can  only  call  tremendous  sim- 
plicity.    Wo  have  put   all  on  a  single 
foundation  ;  all  depends  upon  the  House 
of  Commons,  upon  their  ability  to  con- 
duct the  Business  of  the  State  properly ; 
all  depends  upon  their  being  able  and 
willing  to   keep  the  Ministers  of    the 
Crown  within  bounds  and  to  fulfil  their 
duties  to  the  State.     We  have,  instead 
of  a  complicated  Constitution,  the  most 
simple    and     elementary     Constitution 
in  the  world  now.     We  have  simply  an 
Elective  Assembly,  and  in  that  Mective 
Assembly  all  the  powers  of  the  State  are 
really  gathered  up,   and  in  it  they  are 
centred.      If  that  be   so,    and  if   that 
Elective  Assembly  misconducts  itself,  the 
only  remedy  is  to  go  back  to  the  con- 
stituencies from  which  it  is  elected,  and 
to  refer  the  matter  to  them — and  from 
their  decision  there  is  no  appeal,  how- 
ever momentous  it  may  be.     Having  a 
body    to    which    we    have    given    the 
whole  power    over  the   Stato    in   this 
country,   which  roallv   has   the    single 
supreme  power  which  everything  bows 
before,    we    should  take  care  tiaat    it 
is  fit  for  the  discharge  of   that  duty. 
That  is  the  point  of  view  from  which 
I    would    suggest    that    hon.    Gentle^ 
men  should  look  at  this  question ;  and 
they  should  consider   whether,    in  the 
circumstances  which    must    necessarily 
arise  if  we  enter  upon  this  downward 
course  we  are  invited  to  follow,  we  can 
answer  for  the  safety  of  our  institutions. 
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It  appears  to  me  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  be  continually  lowering  the  franchise 
without  also  continually  altering  the 
structure  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  said  that  in  America  this  thing  is 
done.  Look  what  America  has  done, 
and  what  we  have  not  attempted  to  do, 
to  obviate  the  evils  of  a  very  low  fran- 
obise.  I  know  in  America  they  have 
nothing  to  work  with  but  universal  suf- 
frage; but  look  how  they  vary  it. 
The  President  is  elected  for  four  years 
by  one  vote,  but  his  power  infinitely 
transcends  that  of  our  sovereign  ;  and, 
BO  long  as  he  keeps  himself  clear  of 
that  for  which  he  can  be  impeached, 
there  is  no  power  which  can  assail  him. 
What  have  we  similar  to  that  check  on 
universal  suffrage  ?  The  House  of  He- 
preeentatives  is  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  but  the  Senate  by  the  States ; 
so  that  there  are  different  bodies  having 
different  bases,  while  the  immensity  of 
America  makes  it  certain  that  there  will 
be  differences  which  cannot  arise  in  a 
email  compact  country  like  this.  And 
yet,  with  all  these  things  in  their  favour, 
they  can  only  furnish  such  a  Govern- 
i^ent  as  they  have  now.  If  we  ap- 
proach to  a  similar  level  without  any  of 
the  precautions  named,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  carry  on  our  Government  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  great  trust  re- 
posed in  us.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
anything  against  democracy,  except  this 
— there  is  no  instance  in  history  of  the 
durability  of  a  purely  democratic  Go- 
vernment, where  everything  was  put 
upon  the  deliberations  of  a  single  As- 
sembly, elected  by  a  certain  number  of 
persons,  and  that  should  make  us  pause. 
If  these  things  are  to  be  considered, 
they  ought  to  be  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  I  have  ventured  to  sug- 
gest. We  ought  to  elevate  our  view 
above  the  mere  question  of  the  little 
feeling  of  vexation  that  might  be  ex- 
pressed by  persons  who  are  not  granted 
the  franchise,  and  ought  to  consider 
whether,  by  admitting  them  to  the  fran- 
chise without  anv  attempt  at  balance, 
which  has  now  become  absolutely  im- 
possible, we  are  not  putting  the  very 
existence  of  our  institutions  in  peril 
and  landing  ourselves  in  difficulties 
from  which  there  will  be  no  retreat.  I 
now  apologize  to  the  House  for  having 
detained  it  so  long.  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
argument;    but  I  wanted  to    impress 


upon  hon.  Members  that  this  question 
ia  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  they  think  it 
is;  that  failure  in  it  is  not  the  small 
thing  they  are  apt  to  think  it  is.  If  you 
ffo  forward  and  succeed,  you  may  have 
done  well ;  but  you  will  not  be  much 
better  than  you  now  are ;  while,  if  you 
fail,  you  incur  nothing  less  than  absolute 
perdition  to  the  interests  of  the  country  ; 
and  we  must  look  forward,  not  to  trifling 
reforms  and  alterations,  but  to  a  re- 
construction of  the  whole  framework  of 
the  institutions  of  this  country  from  the 
very  bottom  to  the  top. 

MB.KN0WLE8:  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  entered  the  House  it  was  not  my  in- 
tention to  speak  on  this  Motion  ;  but  the 
remarks  that  have  fallen  from  several 
hon.  Members  induce  me  to  offer  a  few 
observations.  In  the  first  place,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  opposed  to  any  reduction 
in  the  county,  qualification  ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  I  cannot  support  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Bor- 
der Boroughs  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  as  I  think 
the  time  inopportune  and  the  question 
too  large  ana  important  to  be  dealt  with 
by  an  abstract  Resolution.  Now,  I  have 
observed  that  almost  every  hon.  Member 
who  has  spoken  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House  has  treated  it  as  if  it  was 
the  agricultural  labourer  only  whom  they 
wished  to  enfranchise,  and  that  their 
only  opponents  in  this  House  are  the 
squire,  the  farmer,  and  the  parson. 
Now,  to  my  mind,  this  subject  is-  of  far 
wider  importance  than  that  of  the  agri- 
cultural  labourer.  When  we  come  to 
look  around  and  see  the  great  revolution 
that  our  railway  systems  have  made—  they 
have  created  towns  where  none  previously 
existed  in  county  parishes  all  over  the 
country,  and  these  places  are  populated 
by  the  most  skilled  and  best  class  of 
artizans,  and  a  class  of  people  most  of 
whom  have  been  imported  from  our 
boroughs  where  they  had  the  franchise 
and  could  give  their  vote.  Now,  can  it 
be  assumed  for  one  moment  that  these 

Eeople  do  not  feel  aggrieved  ?  It  may 
e  said  they  afe  represented  by  the 
county  Members  where  they  happen  to 
be.  I  admit  that  is  the  case  ;  but  these 
people,  not  having  a  direct  voice  in  the 
election  of  their  Member,  do  not  feel  that 
they  are  represented.  Now,  by  way  of 
illustrating  what  I  mean,  those  hon. 
Members  who  .have  travelled  by  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  • 
no  doubt,  have  some  idea  of  the  import- 
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ancG  of  Crewe  with,  its  population  of 
from  30,000  to  35,000.  Very  few  years 
since  this  was  an  agricultural  district 
with  a  very  small  scattered  population. 
Then,  again,  take  Widnes,  which  has 
grown  since  railways  were  introduced  to 
between  30,000  and  40,000  inhabitants. 
Then  we  pass  on  to  Earlestown,  with  its 
large  railway  works  and  numerous  popu- 
lation. Then  there  are  St.  Helens  and 
Southport,  with,  I  am  told, nearly  40,000 
each,  and  I  say  that  most  of  this  great 
mass  of  people  are  without  any  direct 
representation.  I  mention  these  places, 
because  during  this  debate  the  South 
Western  division  of  Lancashire  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  most  populous  electoral 
division  in  the  Kingdom,  and  I  refer 
to  them  merely  as  an  illustration  of 
what  is  taking  and  has  taken  place  all 
over  the  country.  Now,  I  will  by  the 
permission  of  the  House,  refer  to  what 
IS  the  position  in  and  adjoining  the 
borough  I  have  the  honour  to  represent. 
In  the  Parliamentary  borough  of  Wigan 
there  are  about  40,000  people,  and  just 
outside  that  borough,  where  the  houses 
are  almost  continuous,  there  are  nearly 
double  that  number,  or  nearly  80,000 
inhabitants.  Now,  Wigan  is  the  market 
town  for  this  immense  population .  They 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  connected  either  by 
relationship  or  marriage,  their  occupation 
is  of  similar  description,  they  work  to- 
gether in  the  mines,  mills,  and  workshops ; 
and  still,  when  there  is  an  election,  the 
40,000  in  the  borough  can  take  a  direct 
active  interest  in  it,  but  their  80,000 
friends  from  the  outside  have  to  look 
quietly  on.  Now,  I  ask  the  House,  if  it 
can  be  supposed  for  one  moment  that 
theso  80,000  people  can  feel  that  they 
are  represented  ?  But  while  on  this  sub- 
ject, imay  point  out  that  in  1868  this 
House  ordered  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  desirability  of  extending  the 
Parliamentary  boundary  of  Wigan,  and 
I  find  that  that  Commission  did  recom- 
mend an  extension  of  the  boundary, 
which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was  not 
carried  out.  I  do  not  J^now  why  it  was 
not  carried  out,  but  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  the  district  at  that  time  was, 
and  I  believe  it  was  the  correct  one,  that 
we  had  then  a  Liberal  Government,  and 
Wigan  at  that  time  had  two  Liberal 
Members,  and  it  was  thought  that  those 
people  living  outside  the  borough  boun- 
dary were  too  Conservative  in  their  views 
to  be   enfranchised.     Now,   I  ask  the 
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House  if  these  great  masses  of  people 
can  long  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  if 
some  inquiry  will  not  soon  be  necessaiy? 
I  fully  believe  in  county  and  borough  re- 
presentation, and  think  there  are  various 
ways  by  which  these  people  may  be  en- 
franchised— such,  for  instance,  as  extend- 
ing the  borough  boundaries  where  con- 
venient, and  in  grouping  large  and  popu- 
lous places  together ;  but  as  the  question 
is  a  large  and  comprehensive  one,  it  will 
require  very  careful  and  mature  con- 
sideration, not  by  a  private  Member, 
but  by  the  Government  of  the  day, 
whether  Conservative  or  Liberal. 

Mr.  BLENNERHASSETT  :  Sir,  the 
Amendment  which  stands  in  my  name 
on  the  Paper,  to  add  to  the  Motion  of 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
Border  Boroughs  the  words — "and  to 
provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  fair 
representation  of  minorities,"  is  not 
framed  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  that 
Motion.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the 
distinction  between  the  borough  and  the 
county  franchise  is  one  which  should  not 
be  maintained,  I  have  always,  even  be- 
fore he  received  the  aid  of  the  front 
Opposition  Bench,  supported  my  hon. 
Friend  in  his  efforts  to  remove  it.  I 
look  upon  the  representation  of  minori- 
ties as  the  natural  and  fitting  comple- 
ment to  the  changes  which  the  Motion 
before  us  would  make  in  the  electoral 
system,  and  I  think  I  can  show  that  my 
Amendment  may  be  supported  on  all  the 
strongest  grounds  on  which  we  have 
been  asked  to  accept  the  Motion.  Minor- 
ity representation  would  secure  a  more 
complete  reflection  of  the  opinions  of 
the  electoral  body,  and  would  admit  to 
political  power  large  numbers  who  at 
present  are  unjustly  excluded.  It  would 
give  direct  representation  to  various  in- 
terests and  shades  of  opinion  now  un- 
represented, and  would  foster  the  sense 
of  political  responsibility  and  the  spirit 
of  public  duty  inr  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  careless  and  indifferent  because 
they  are  destitute  of  power.  I  plead, 
quite  as  earnestly  as  my  hon.  Friend, 
for  the  admission  of  excluded  interests, 
and  the  representation  of  opinions  shut 
out  from  the  means  of  Constitutional 
expression.  The  words  which  I  propose 
to  add  express  a  broad  and  intelligible 
principle,  which  I  venture  to  hope  will 
commend  itself  to  the  sense  of  justice  of 
both  sides  of  the  House.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  in  harmony  with  what  is 
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best  in  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  hon. 
Members  opposite  and  of  those  who  sit 
here.  The  Amendment  is  strictlj  limited 
bj  practical  consideration;  it  does  not 
contemplate  what  I  freely  admit  to  be 
impossible — that  we  should  attempt  to 
secure  the  actual  representation  of  every 
minority.  My  hon.  Friend  has  not  at- 
tempted to  produce,  nor  is  he  called 
upon  to  do  so,  any  detailed  scheme  for 
the  large  measure  of  re-distribution  of 
seats  which  he  contemplates.  I  also  re- 
frain from  asking  the  House  to  express 
a  preference  for  any  of  the  various 
methods  by  which  the  representation  of 
minorities  can  be  effected.  Let  the  prin- 
ciple that  minorities  ought  to  be  rairly 
represented  be  affirmed,  and  the  best 
means  of  giving  practical  operation  to 
that  principle  will  become  matter  for 
careful  examination  and  inquiry.  For 
the  present,  I  confine  myself  to  the 
broad  and  simple  statement,  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  which  I  think  it  will 
be  hard  to  contest,  that  concurrently 
with  the  g^eat  changes  in  the  electoral 
franchise  and  in  the  distribution  of  poli- 
tical power,  the  necessity  for  which  we 
are  asked  to  affirm  to-night,  provision 
shall  also  be  made  to  secure  as  far  as 
possible  the  fair  and  just  representation 
of  minorities.  Last  Session,  when  I 
ventured  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  subject,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hertford  (Mr.  Balfour)  said  that  my 
Motion  was  an  abstract  Motion  with 
aggravating  circumstances,  because  in 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  Besolutions 
of  my  hon.  Friend  had  a  short  time  be- 
fore been  rejected,  I  was  offering  an 
antidote  after  the  House  had  refused  to 
take  the  poison.      I  do  not  regard  the 

Proposals  of  my  hon.  Friend  as  poison ; 
ut  I  hope  that  the  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site, and  those  who  take  his  view,  seemg 
the  persistency  and  determination  with 
which  this  so-called  cup  of  poison  is 
presented  every  year,  and  the  great  im- 
probability that  they  will  always  be  in 
a  position  to  reject  it,  will  admit  that 
it  is  not  inopportune  to  keep  the  anti- 
dote, if  there  oe  one,  well  in  view,  and 
that  it  is  desirable  that  the  public  mind 
and  the  opinion  of  Parliament  should 
be  as  ready  for  its  reception  as  for  the 
proposals  the  ill  effects  of  which  it  may 
serve  to  counteract.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  the  large  and 
serious  nature  of  the  proposals  laid  be- 
fore us  by  the  hon.  Member  for   the 


Border  Boroughs.  My  hon.  Friend  wishes 
to  introduce  into  the  electoral  body  a 
larger  number  of  new  electors  than  has 
ever  been  admitted  by  any  previous 
'^Reform  Bill.  He  speaKs  on  behalf  of 
nearly  1,600,000  of  our  countrymen, 
who  ask  to  be  admitted  to  a  place  in  the 
Constitution,  and  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
So  far  as  my  hon.  Friend  pleads  for  en- 
franchisement, my  sympathy  is  heartily 
with  him.  The  claims  of  the  great 
urban  population  outside  the  boundaries 
of  existing  boroughs  to  the  same  rights 
and  privueges  as  the  precisely  similar 
population  within  the  boroughs  com- 
mends itself  to  us  on  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  Tou  cannot  continue  to 
restrict  the  rights  of  citizenship  by  arbi- 
trary lines  <&awn  upon  no  intelligible 
principle,  and  indioatine,  in  no  respect, 
the  presence  or  the  absence  of  those 
qualities  which  fit  men  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  vote.  I 
am  equally  ready  to  admit  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion are  wise  and  prudent  in  demanding 
electoral  privileges,  because  they  have 
come  to  feel,  what  all  experience  teaches, 
that  so  long  as  they  remain  an  unrepre- 
sented class  their  interests  will  never  be 
adequately  attended  to.  I  can  see  as 
plainly  as  my  hon.  Friend  that  the  day 
of  a  restricted  and  arbitrary  franchise  is 
at  an  end,  and  that  it  would  only 
weaken  and  imperil  the  institutions  of 
the  country  to  adhere  with  obstinacy  to 
the  illogical  and  discredited  methods  of 
the  past.  Even  those  who  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  plea  for  enfranchisement 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  ultimate 
success  of  that  plea  is  certain.  Tou 
may,  indeed,  obtain  a  temporary  triumph 
in  out-voting  this  Motion  to-night.  A 
wave  or  two  may  flow  backwards,  but, 
all  the  time,  the  great  tide  is  steadily 
rising.  It  does  not  need  much  discern- 
ment to  see  that  the  change  which  my 
hon.  Friend  proposes  must,  at  no  distant 
date,  become  an  accomplished  fact.  This 
change  is  not  only  inevitable — it  will 
also  be  irrevocable.  The  step  once 
taken,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  retract. 
When  you  have  established  a  wide  de- 
mocratic franchise  all  over  the  country, 
you  will  never  be  able  to  take  that 
franchise  away.  Whatever  precautions 
we  may  adopt,  whatever  skill  we  may 
employ  to  temper  our  reforms  with  wis- 
dom, now  is  our  time.    We  are  askea 
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to  make  an  addition  to  the  county  elec- 
toral body,  80  great,  that  the  new  voters 
will  far  outnumber  all  the  present  con- 
stituency. This  addition  will  be  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  composed  of  those  who 
depend  on  manual  labour  for  their  sup- 
port, and  in  their  hands  we  are  invited 
to  place  the  power  of  electing,  not  a 
majority  merely,  but  the  entire  body  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  class  on 
which  this  tremendous  responsibility  will 
devolve  is  made  up  of  those  who  have 
but  little  education,  and  the  scantiest 
means  of  obtaining  information  on  which 
to  form  a  sound  judgment  of  public 
affairs,    while  they   are   peculiarly   ex- 

Sosed  to  the  disturbing  influences  of 
istress  and  privation.  I  do  not  wish  to 
press  this  argument  too  far.  It  has 
often  been  used  against  any  extension 
of  the  franchise  which  would  include  the 
working  classes.  Wo  have  heard  it 
employed,  with  all  the  skill  of  a  great 
master  of  debate,  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  University 
of  London.  I  do  not  use  it  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  I  think  these  are  considera- 
tions which  may  fairly  be  urged,  not 
against  the  admission  of  the  working 
classes,  but  against  their  admission  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  them,  at  any  time 
they  please  to  exercise  it,  the  power  of 
excluding  every  other  class  from  any 
share  whatever  in  the  representation. 
While  I  am  ready,  and  even  anxious, 
to  welcome  the  working  man  to  the 
polling-booth,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to 
the  lac^ts.  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself  the  probability  that  the  pro- 
posal before  us,  which  is  presented  for 
our  acceptance  as  a  great  enfranchis- 
ing measure  to  widen,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  new  electors,  the  basis  of  popular 
assent  on  which  the  Government  rests 
will  have,  in  some  respects,  a  difficult 
and  even  a  contrary  effect.  This  great 
measure  of  enfranchisement  will  also 
operate  as  a  great  measure  of  disfran- 
chisement, and  there  is  no  little  reason 
to  fear  that  one  of  its  effects  will  be  to 
diminish  instead  of  increase  the  number 
of  those  who  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  public  affeurs,  and  exercise  a  reason- 
able and  independent  influence  on  the 
course  of  2)ractical  politics.  Moreover, 
this  great  concession  of  popular  right 
may  have  results  injurious  to  that  sturdy 
independence  of  individual  opinion,  that 
perfect  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
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which  it  is  the  highest  function  of  Be- 
presentative  institutions  to  develop  and 
encourage.  Assimilation  of  the  fran- 
chise will  very  largely  increase  the 
average  size  of  constituencies.  The 
most  perfect  electoral  machinery,  the 
most  complete  and  elaborate  political 
organization,  will  be  necessary  to  reach 
and  to  wield  the  new  masses  of  voters. 
The  professional  politician,  the  skilled 
electioneer,  the  accomplished  and  un- 
scrupulous wire-puller  will  be  all-power- 
ful. What  will  the  unfortunate  farm 
labourer  or  artizan  be  able  to  do  except 
to  follow  blindly  where  he  may  be  lea, 
and  to  give  his  vote  at  the  bidding  of 
others  ?  There  is  nothing  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  recent  development  of 
Party  organization  in  many  constitu- 
encies. I  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that,  from  a  Liberal  point  of  view,  I  re- 
gard some  features  of  that  development 
with  profound  regret.  I  cannot  doubt, 
however,  that  Party  organization,  whe- 
ther Conservative  or  Liberal,  will  grow, 
as  time  goes  on,  more  stringent,  more 
oppressive,  more  crushing.  Discipline 
can  only  be  perfected  by  the  surrender 
of  individual  will.  But  what  is  admir- 
able in  a  band  of  well-drilled  soldiers 
may  be  deplorable  in  the  citizens  of  a 
free  country.  Independence  of  thought 
and  freedom  of  action  are  the  salt  which 
keep  the  public  life  of  the  nation  sweet. 
One  man  who  thinks  boldly  for  himself 
and  acts  honestly  according  to  his 
judgment  is,  to  my  mind,  worth  more 
to  the  country  than  a  thousand  me- 
chanical puppets  crowding  into  the 
ballot-boxes  to  register  their  votes  for  a 
candidate  of  whom  they  know  little  and 
care  less,  except  that  he  has  pronounced 
the  Shibboleths  of  Party  and  is  recom- 
mended by  the  wire-pullers  of  some 
electoral  machinery.  The  Conservative 
Party,  from  the  nature  of  its  composition, 
is  capable  of  more  perfect  discipline,  and 
can  be  more  quietly  and  effectively  organ- 
ized so  as  to  make  the  most  of  its 
forces,  than  the  Party  which  sits  on  these 
Benches.  But  the  Liberal  Party  will 
not  be  content  to  leave  the  direction  of 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents, 
while  they  believe  that  better  organiza- 
tion would  give  them  the  victory  to 
which  their  numerical  superiority  in  the 
country  entitles  thorn.  How  far  Liberal 
principles  may  suffer  in  the  end  from 
the  stringent  suppression  of  everything 
that  may  cause  division  in  the  ranks  is 
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not  a  question  to  discuss  here.  I  do 
not  care  to  ask  how  Liberalism  may 
bear  to  be  divorced  from  Liberty.  The 
new  organization  is  a  great  fact.  It 
has  received  the  sanction  of  high  au- 
thority, and  is  directed  by  earnest 
and  able  men  who  are  resolved  to 
make  it  an  effective  instrument  of 
Party  warfare  and  a  prominent  feature 
in  our  public  life.  Thus,  even  on  the 
side  where  individual  action  might 
naturally  be  expected  most  to  flourish, 
the  iron  hand  of  Partv  exigency  is  be- 
ginningto  efface  every  distinctive  feature, 
and  to  crush  out  the  last  traces  of  per- 
sonal independence.  Nothing  could 
more  effectually  protect  that  Tree  and 
varied  character  of  our  public  life  than 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  those  mi- 
norities who  wish  to  call  their  souls  their 
own,  and  are  unwilling  to  plav  the  part  of 
mere  pawns  on  a  poUtical  chess  board. 
Though  there  is  still  a  great  difference 
between  public  life  in  this  country  and 
in  America,  there  are  features  of  Ame- 
rican politics  which  we  may  study  with 
advantage.  An  able  and  eminent  Ame- 
rican gentleman,  whose  name  many  hon. 
Members  will  recognize — Mr.  Sterne,  of 
New  York — has  recently  drawn  attention 
to  the  combined  results  of  electoral  orga- 
nization and  a  democratic  franchise  in 
the  government  of  that  city — 

".  To  have,*'  says  Mr.  Sterne,  "  by  poUtical 
machinery  the  franchise  so  manipulated  that 
before  the  voter  goes  to  the  poll  he  either  know- 
ingly or  unwittingly  is  merely  going  through  a 
form  to  give  validity  and  sanction  to  secret 
caucus  resolutions,  is  not  the  exercise  of  free 
suffrage.  We  thought,"  he  regretfully  adds, 
'*  that  it  was  money  and  life  well  expended  to 
secure  the  freedom  of  the  Negroes  in  our 
Southern  States,  and  to  wipe  out  the  blot  of 
davery  from  our  escutcheon.  Our  better  class 
voters,  in  our  large  cities,  are  as  much  disfran- 
chised in  effect — although  in  theory  and  in 
practice  the  ballot  is  given  to  them— as  any 
plantation  Negro  was  anterior  to  1860." 

Mr.  Sterne,  and  those  who  think  with 
him,  have  tried— of  course,  in  vain — to 
get  the  municipGd  franchise  of  New 
York  restricted.  They  would  eagerly 
grasp  at  the  slightest  provision  by 
which  the  voice  of  the  more  educated 
and  thoughtful  minority  would  be  en- 
abled to  make  itself  heard  in  the  ma- 
nagement and  control  of  the  enormous 
taxation  of  their  city.  We  are  asked 
to  enfranchise  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  not  hitherto  had  votes. 
Have  we  provided  that  those  whose 
plaim  to  the  franchise  is  already  recog- 


nized are,  in  any  practical  sense,  able  to 
exercise  it.  Are  there  none  of  our  pre- 
sent electors  who,  as  regards  any  direct 
influence  they  can  bring  to  bear  on 
elections,  are  labouring  under  an  ex- 
clusion firom  political  power  as  complete 
and  absolute  as  that  to  which  the  un- 
emancipated  Negroes  of  the  Southern 
States  were  subject?  Is  it  not  incon- 
sistent and  absurd  to  talk  of  calling  new 
classes  within  the  Constitution  before  we 
have  made  sure  that  full  justice  is  done 
to  those  already  in  ?  I  snail  not  detain 
the  House  by  entering  into  the  well- 
known  arguments  on  tms  subject.  They 
are  familiar  to  everyone  who  has  studied 
the  Bepresentative  system.  But,  as  a 
simple  matter  of  fact,  what  voice  or  in- 
fluence in  the  selection  of  the  House  of 
Commons  does  that  large  and  import- 
ant portion  of  the  electoral  body  possess 
which  is  in  the  minority — a  minority  in 
many  cases  permanent  —in  the  various 
constituencies.  There  are  thousandson  the 
electoral  roll,  qualified  by  property,  by 
education,  by  intelligence,  to  take  a 
useful  part  in  public  affairs  who,  from 
their  cradles  to  their  graves,  are  never 
able  to  influence  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  election  of  a  Member  to  represent 
their  views.  In  the  words  of  the  illus- 
trious statesman  and  historian,  whose 
life  has  been  so  admirably  written  by 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
Border  Borouehs — words  used,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  in  the  debate  on  the 
great  Beform  Bill  of  1832,  but  equally 
applicable  to  the  present  occasion — 

*'  We  say,  and  we  say  justly,  that  it  is  not  by 
mere  numbers,  but  by  property  and  intelligence, 
that  the  nation  ought  to  be  governed.  Yet  we 
exclude  from  all  share  in  the  government  great 
masses  of  property  and  intelligence,  great  num. 
bers  of  those  who  are  most  interested  in  pre- 
serving tranquillity,  and  who  know  best  how  to 
preserve  it." 

Many  of  those  persons  who,  under  the 
rough  and  rude  operation  of  mere  ma- 
jority representation,  are  excluded  from 
political  power  are  among  the  very  best, 
the  most  moderate,  the  most  thoughtful, 
the  most  enlightened  and  independent 
of  the  population.  Town  Conservatives 
and  country  Liberals  are,  as  a  rule, 
among  the  most  favourable  examples  of 
their  respective  Parties.  Yet,  looking 
even  at  England  alone,  to  how  great  an 
extent  are  they  excluded  from  political 
influence.  Take  county  Liberals  first. 
A  few  days  after  the  subject  of  minority 
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representation  was  discussed  here  last 
Session,  a  letter  appeared  in  Th^  Times 
newspaper  giving  some  figures  with 
respect  to  the  exclusion  of  Liberal 
opinion  in  the  county  representation.  I 
do  not  know  who  wrote  the  letter ;  but 
I  have  carefully  verified  the  figures,  and 
I  think  they  are  not  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion. There  are  21  counties  in  England 
which  have  no  Liberal  county  Representa- 
tive, and  the  population  of  these  counties 
amounts  to  upwards  of  13,000,000,  or 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
England.  The  Metropolitan  counties 
— Middlesex  and  Surrey — with  a  popu- 
lation of  3,600,000,  have  no  Liberal 
county  Representative.  The  Eastern 
Counties,  Isorfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex, 
with  a  population  of  1,250,000,  have  no 
Liberal  county  Representative.  The 
North- Western  Counties,  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire,  with  a  population  of 
3,380,000,  have  no  Liberal  Representa- 
tive. The  South-Eastern  Counties,  Kent, 
Sussex,  Hants,  and  Berks,  have  only  two 
Liberal  Representatives.  And  the  North 
Midland  Counties,  Leicestershire,  Lin- 
colnshire, Notts,  and  Derbyshire,  have 
only  two  Liberal  Representatives.  Look 
at  the  exclusion  of  Conservative  opinion 
even  during  the  Conservative  re-action 
of  the  last  General  Election,  in  many  of 
our  great  towns.  There  are  ten  large 
boroughs  with  a  population  of  nearly 
2,500,000,  which  have  not  a  single  Con- 
servative Representative.  The  three 
groat  Metropolitan  boroughs,  Finsbury, 
Lambeth,  and  Hackney,  with  close  upon 
1,200,000  inhabitants,  have  no  Conser- 
vative Member.  Bristol,  with  182,000 
inhabitants,  and  a  large  number  of  Con- 
servatives among  its  25,000  electors,  is 
represented  exclusively  by  Liberals. 
Last,  though  not  least,  Birmingham,  the 
great  home  of  the  caucus,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  343,000  and  63,000  electors, 
returns  three  Liberals  and  not  one  Con- 
servative. In  the  only  remaining  class 
of  constituency  the  unfair  exclusion  of 
the  minority  is  not  less  apparent.  In 
all  the  Universities  there  is  a  strong 
Liberal  Party.  In  that  which  I  know 
best — namely,  Oxford — the  Liberal  mi- 
nority embrace  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  who  take  the  most  active  and  pro- 
minent part  in  University  life  and  work. 
Yet,  what  is  the  state  of  the  representa- 
tion ?  Notwithstanding  a  recent  inoflfec- 
tual  struggle,  Oxford  IJniversity  returns 
two  Conservatives  and  no  Liberals.  Cam- 
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bridge  does  the  same,  and  also  Dublin. 
The  Scotch  Universities,  with  a  single 
distinguished  exception,  are  represented 
by  Conservatives.  I  think  it  was  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Peru 
(Mr.  C.  S.  Parker)  who  said  that,  as  re- 
garded the  one  eminent  instance  of  a 
Liberal  representing  an  English  Univer- 
sity— London  University  was  as  different 
from  other  Universities,  beine  merely 
an  Examining  Board,  as  the  n^ht  hon. 
Gentleman  who  represented  it  (Mr. 
Lowe)  was  different  from  other  Liberals. 
I  know  we  shall  probably  be  told  that 
these  calculations  are  fallacious,  because 
those  who  are  not  directly  represented 
in  their  own  constituencies  are  repre- 
sented indirectly  by  the  election  in  other 
places  of  persons  holding  the  same 
opinions.  This  is  a  rough,  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  inaccurate  tept  even  of  Party 
predominance.  While  it  allows  no 
scope  whatever  for  the  expression  of  the 
feelings,  interests,  and  opinions  of  mi- 
norities from  mere  Party  issues,  it  de- 
prives them  of  any  power  to  express 
their  confidence  in  particular  men,  and 
it  holds  out  to  them  not  the  slightest 
inducement,  beyond  what  is  common  to 
the  imenfranchised  masses,  to  concern 
or  interest  themselves  in  public  affairs. 
We  are  debating  whether  we  shall  not 
admit  to  the  franchise  a  fresh  multitude 
who  will  have  the  power,  whenever  they 
choose  to  use  it,  of  reducing  to  a  condi- 
tion of  political  nullity  the  whole  body 
of  existing  county  electors.  Minority 
representation  would  not  only  give  a  due 
share  of  influence  to  the  large  unrepre- 
sented minorities  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
but  it  is  also  the  only  means  by  which 
you  can  protect  from  political  oblitera- 
tion those  who  form  the  majorities  in 
the  constituencies  as  they  are  at  present. 
Before  we  hand  over  the  control  of  the 
representation  to  those  of  whom  it  has 
been  too  truly  said  that  they  are  **  igno- 
rant from  want  of  leisure  and  irritable 
from  a  sense  of  distress,"  ought  wo  not 
to  make  some  provision  that  those  who 
may  have  to  bow  to  the  supremacy  of 
numbers  shall,  at  all  events,  be  saved 
from  utter  and  complete  effacement. 
Shall  we  establish  a  democratic  franchise 
and  neglect  even  the  safeguards  with 
which  democracy  itself  provides  us  ?  We 
may  resolve  to  extend  the  franchise  to  that 
great  unenfranchised  class  for  which  my 
hon.  Friend  pleads;  but  shall  we  also 
practically    disenfranchise    every    class 
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whioli  is  now  enfrancliised  ?    We  may 
be  willing  to  admit,  under  a  wider  suf- 
irage,  those  who  are  now  excluded  ;  but 
shall  we  perpetuate  the  unjust  exclusion 
of  that  large  section  of  the  electorate, 
which,   though  possessed  of  high  and 
undoubted  qualification,  is  at  present  for 
all  practical  purposes  absolutely  power- 
less ?    My  hon.  Friend  proposes  a  mea- 
sure of  enfranchisement  which,  if  accepted 
without  qualification,  will  operate  as  a 
measure  of  disfranchisement  affecting 
large  numbers  of  those  who  on  every 
ground  that  can  fit  men  for  the  vote  are 
best  entitled  to  possess  it.     I  accept  the 
enfranchisement,   provided   only  it    be 
complete  and  just.   Against  the  disfran- 
chisement   I    most     earnestly    protest. 
I  have  said  that  I  would  not  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  the  various  methods 
by  which  the  representation  of  mino- 
rities may  be  obtained,  nor  do  I  ask  the 
House   to  express   an  opinion  on  the 
point.     This  is  not  because  I  am  afraid 
to  enter  into  details.     On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  there  is  hardly  anyone  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  this   subject  who  will   not  be  im- 
pressed with  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
justice,    the    reasonableness,    and    the 
practical  nature  of  my  proposals.   With 
some  forms  of  minority  representation 
—the  restricted  and  the  cumulative  vote 
— we  are  already  familiar.     Personally, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  these  are 
imperfect  expedients    for    doing   what 
might  be  better  done  by  other  means. 
Last  Session  I  endeavoured  to  point  out 
a  way  in  which  the  fair  representation 
of  every  minority  worthy  of  being  taken 
into  account  could  be  attained  with  ease, 
with  simplicity,  and  with  perfect  justice. 
All   I    ask  on  the   present  occasion  is 
recognition  of  the  great  principle  that 
minorities  should  be  represented.     Full 
and  careful  inquiry  will  afterwards  show 
the  best  means  by  which  this  greatest 
blemish  on  our  representative  institu- 
tions may  be  removed,  and  free  expres- 
sion be  given  to  the  opinions  of  all  who 
can  fairly  claim  to  be  heard.     The  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  body  must,  in- 
deed, enjoy  a  majority  of  the  represen- 
tation, and  the  ultimate  expression  of 
the  national  will  must  always  rest  with 
them.      But  this  is  the  limit  of  their 
right.     It  may  fairly  be  placed  beyond 
the  power    of  any   majority,    however 
great,  to  monopolize  the  representation, 
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and  altogether  to  exclude  those  who 
differ  from  them.  Let  us  make  certain 
that  in  this  House,  at  all  events,  the 
better  opinion,  though  it  be  held  only 
by  a  few,  shall  always  make  itself 
heard,  and  that  here  shall  ever  be  a 
place  where  crude  and  ill-conditioned 
proposals,  popular  though  they  be, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  examination 
and  criticism  of  varied  and  independent 
opinion.  It  is  one  thing  to  allow  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  care- 
fully formed  and  clearly  expressed,  after 
full  and  free  discussion,  to  determine 
the  course  of  legislation.  It  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  permit  the  numerical 
majority  of  electors  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts to  silence  all  opposition  at  the 
polling  booths,  and  to  exclude  those 
from  whom  they  differ  from  raising 
their  voices  by  even  a  single  Bepresen- 
tative  in  what  ought  to  be  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  whole  nation.  In  presence 
of  the  proposals  before  us  this  evening, 
these  considerations  are  grave  and  ur- 
gent. I  feel  convinced  that  if  the  views 
of  my  hon.  Friend  be  adopted,  without 
some  compensation  or  counterpoise  such 
as  I  have  indicated,  we  shall  have  lost 
an  opportunity,  precious  it  may  be,  for 
its  briefness  as  well  as  for  its  rarity, 
and  we  shall  have  entered  upon  an  un- 
tried and  perilous  path. 

"  You  know 
That  these  two  parties  still  divide  the  world 
Of  those  that  want,  and  those  that  have,  and 

still 
The  same  old  sore  breaks  out  from  age  to  age." 

To  one  party,  **  those  that  want,"  we 
shall  give  potentially,  if  not  actually, 
exclusive  control  over  the  complex  and 
delicate  machinery  by  which  the  govern- 
ment of  this  great  Empire  is  regulated. 
The  other,  ''those  that  have,"  we  shall 
at  the  same  time  condemn  to  political 
annihilation,  and  to  what,  sooner  or 
later,  will  follow  with  unfailing  certainty 
on  the  loss  of  political  power,  social 
downfall,  and  economic  disaster.  The 
assimilation  of  the  franchise  is  wise  and 
just,  and,  therefore,  if  so,  let  it  be  done. 
But  let  it  be  accompanied  with  those 
safeguards  which  are  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  Constitution,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
every  section  of  the  people.  You  can 
easily  introduce  those  safeguards  now. 
As  concurrent  parts  of  your  scheme  of 
reform,  they  will  be  freely  accepted  by 
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those  from  whom,  tho  poesession  of  ox- 
c'hifiivn  powor  liavinp^  ont'o  heon  taatod, 
you  may  vainly  seek  to  win  thorn.  If 
wo  are  to  havo  a  frofili  Reform  Bill,  let 
it  he  marked  >»y  prudcneo  and  intolli- 
gpnoo  as  well  as  hy  p^onorosity.  While 
wo  pive  a  hearty  welcome  to  those  new 
ooniPrs  whose  claims  to  the  franchise  we 
frankly  admit,  let  us  guard  with  watch- 
fnlnefts,  and  preserve  with  reverent  care, 
tho  rights  and  liherties  of  every  section 
of  the  (w)mmunitv.  In  the  words  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Liberal  orators — 

"  TiOt  U8  combat  tho  Spirit  of  Democracy  by 
tho  Spirit  of  Tiborty,  the  wild  spirit  of  Domo- 
crntio  Tiibcirty  bj'  tho  rejj^latcd  spirit  of  Orga- 
nized TiilM'rty.'* 

It  is  to  this  end  that  I  venture  to  ask 
tho  House  to  accompany  the  declaration 
in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage, to  which  my  hon.  Friend  invites 
ns,  with  tho  expression  of  an  opinion 
that  those  wh(»se  fate  it  may  ho  to  differ 
from  a  tyrant  majority,  should  still  have 
a  place  left  them  in  the  Councils  of  the 
nation.  My  hon.  Friend  asks  us  to 
afRim  that — 

**  It  is  dosirnblo  that  political  powor  shall  bo 
»o  n»-distributod  as  to  obtain  a  m<irc  complete 
ri'prosontation  of  tho  opinion  of  the  Electoral 
Body." 

I  desire  to  give  point  and  force  to  that 
statement,  and  to  base  it  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  fair  play  by  adding, 
in  the  wi>rds  of  my  Amendment — *'  And 
to  pn>vide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the 
fair  ropr«\sentation  of  minorities." 

Mr.  COI'RTNKY  said,  as  he  did  not 
intend  to  CTo  into  the  I^^bhv  with  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Trevelyan\  he  would  ven- 
ture to  trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  for  a  short  time  while  he  explained 
why  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  He  hoped 
this  might  b«»  permitted,  because  it  was 
not  usual  for  a  man.  especially  on  a 
subject  of  this  interest  and  importance, 
to  separate  himself  fnmi  his  Party  without 
explaining  the  reasons  for  his  acti<m. 
This  extt^uftitm  of  the  countv  frannhise 
was  c«^rtain  to  rome.  mf»re  especially 
sime  the  Jtvlaratiim  mmle  l>v  th»»  nobh' 
Ijtird  ^tlieMan|Uissof  Hartingt'^r  in  his 
rorent  sp''»vho>.  and  notably  at  T.ivt»r- 
p  »ol.  Y«-t.  when  he  wa*  elr»rt*  d  a  M*'m- 
i'lTofthat  HotiscThnuch :  hat  wa-U'^t  very 
loUiT  air«».  the  ou*\stinn  was  iii»t  tht^n  part  [ 
of  the  Liltoral  prv^irramm*\  It  liad  ncvtr 
been  voted  for  liv  the  noble  I^-^rd,  anil 
it  was  not  rais.Nl  at  the  hu<rinir>  whi^n 


he  appeared  before  the  electors.  Bat  tbe 
noble  Lord  had  since  adopted  it,  and 
at  Liverpool  had  declared  that  he  was 
ready  to  offer  it  to  the  country.  It, 
therefore,  became  essential  that  a  Member 
who  hesitated  to  accept  this  proposal  in 
the  unqualified  way  in  which  it  was  now 
put  before  them  should  explain  why  he 
could  not  accept  it.  He  regretted  ex- 
tremely that  the  form  the  debate  had 
taken  had  prevented  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Kerry  (Mr.  Blennerhassett) 
from  moving  his  Amendment,  because, 
had  that  Amendment  been  taken  as  i 
qualification  of  the  original  Motion,  he 
(Mr.  Courtney)  would  have  accepted  it; 
while,  as  it  now  stood,  he  was  unable  to 
do  so,  unless,  indeed,  the  noble  Ijord,  in 
the  speech  he  was  about  to  deliver,  should 
show  sonie  leaning  towards  that  Amend- 
ment. He  could  not  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  London  (Mr.  Tiowe), 
though  he  sympathized  with  much  that 
he  had  said,  and  appreciated  as  heartily 
as  he  did  the  evils  of  their  present  system, 
lie  saw  as  keenly  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  those  evils  must  be 
aggravated  if  the  House  moved  in  the 
direction  indicated  bv  the  Motion  with- 
out  some  Amendment.  But  he  could 
not  rest  content  in  a  position  of  mere 
o])position,  because  he  felt  certain  that 
this  Motion  would  be  passed  in  some 
way  or  another  within  a  very  few  yearn. 
There  was  no  real  resistance  to  it  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  any  more  than 
there  was  from  that — in  fact,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wigan  (^^r.  Knowles)  had 
told  them  that  his  feelings  were  in  fa^ 
vour  of  it.  If  those  were  the  views 
held  by  those  roimd  him,  the  Motion 
would  soon  be  passed.  Was  it  not,  there- 
fore, the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  see  if 
there  were  not  some  way  by  which  theee 
changes  could  be  qualified  by  aceeptiiig 
the  good  and  rejwting  the  evil  of  them. 
He  would  briefly  explain  first  why  he 
could  n« 't  accept  tin's  MiUion.  and.  in  doing 
so,  he  was  afraid  he  rouM  not  use  mincing 
phra*ie>.  It  SHtMnod  to  him  defident 
b"th  in  iusisrlit  and  in  foresight.  It  was 
d»'Hri»»nt  in  iiisitrht.  bncause  hec>>uld  not 
cli-icnt  rin  any  sjiervl!  \\\  his  hon.  Friend, 
iiicludii:g  that  h-  lui'l  made  that  night, 
iiiiy  pi-rerpriiiii  «■{'  tii»'  sreat  and  growing 
evils  will- h  iiif--»tel  their  ehvToral  st»- 
tf*m.  It  was  dt-rioifnt  in  foresight,  be- 
lause  his  hon.  Friend  iiad  not  shown  in 
his  addi-e.ss  :•>  the  House  any  appreda- 
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tion  wbatever  of  what  it  was  for  which 
he  was  preparing  the  country.  His  hon. 
Friend  did  not  know  what  was  coming, 
but  he  said — **  Let  us  be  free,  come  what 
may,  hoping  for  good."  He  might  be 
satisfied  with  that,  but  it  was  not  a 
reasonable  hope,  unless  they  had  some 
arguments  presented  to  them  recom- 
mending the  Motion  to  their  intelli- 
gence. It  neglected,  as  he  believed,  the 
greatest  evils  of  their  representative  sys- 
tem, while  it  aggravated  others,  and  led 
them  further  and  further  away  from  the 
true  method  of  amending  their  system. 
Looking  back  at  the  histoid  of  this  busi- 
ness, tliey  saw  that  it  was  hap-hazard 
legislation.  How  did  it  first  get  intro- 
duced ?  Before  the  Reform  Act  of  1 667, 
somehon.  Gentlemen  achieved  distinction 
by  bringing  forward  proposals  of  Reform 
which  were  consu^imated  in  that  Act. 
Seeing  the  success  of  their  predecessors, 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  others  should 
attempt  something  in  the  same  line.  **  If 
all  this  honour  and  glory  can  be  secured," 
they  said,  **  by  following  up  the  plans 
of  our  predecessors,  why  should  we  not 
do  it  ?  "  True,  it  was  only  gleaning  along 
the  old  paths — a  kind  of  work,  he  might 
remind  the  House,  which  was  usually  left 
to  women  and  children ;  but  if  it  was  suc- 
cessful, it  was  successful,  and  so  it  was 
worth  the  trial.  Even  in  this  reckless 
way  of  treating  a  subject,  there  were 
two  things  to  be  considered.  Of  the 
two  proposals  made  before  the  Reform 
Act  was  passed,  one  came  from  Mr. 
Locke  King.  What  had  happened? 
His  constituency  had  rejected  him,  and 
the  very  people  whom  he  brought  into 
existence  had  turned  him  adrift.  The 
same  thing  had  happened  to  Mr. 
Edward  Baines,  than  whom  no  man 
was  a  better  Representative,  amiable, 
excellent,  respected  by  all.  Yet  he  also 
had  been  rejected,  and  at  the  two  Elec- 
tions since  he  had  not  even  been  brought 
forward.  His  hon.  Friend  was,  it  was 
true,  exempt  from  this  danger.  The 
danger  from  his  'Motion  only  affected 
the  counties,  and,  as  he  was  a  borough 
Member,  his  own  seat  was  safe.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  dig  a  pit  and 
fall  into  it  himself.  But  it  was  worth 
while  for  the  Liberal  Party  to  con- 
sider whether  they  were  not  digging 
pits  into  which  they  might  fall  them- 
selves, though  that  consideration  was 
not  one  to  which  he  should  pay  much 
attention.      His  hon.  Friend  from  time 


to  time  brought  out  this  Motion  of  his — 
and  at  first  it  met  with  very  little  accept- 
ance. But  one  day  he  caught  a  big 
fish  in  his  net,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster),  and  next  year  he  was  able  to 
come  down  to  the  House  and  say  that 
the  Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  was  also 
prepared  to  declare  himself  in  favour  of 
the  Motion.  But  what  happened  ?  No 
sooner  did  success  promise,  than  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Faw- 
cett),  who  then  sat  for  Brighton,  got  up 
and  said  that  the  measure  could  not  be 
passed  in  that  way.  It  was  then  a  Motion 
for  the  extension  of  the  county  franchise 
without  any  suggestion  of  re- distribu- 
tion ;  and  his  hon.  Friend  declared  that 
he  would  oppose  the  measure,  for  which 
he  had  hitherto  voted,  if  the  Govern- 
ment, taking  it  in  hand,  did  not  add 
to  it  a  re-distribution  of  seats.  He 
never  could  quite  understand  his  hon. 
Friend's  action.  What  it  was  right 
for  him  to  do,  it  was  surely  right  for 
the  Government  to  do.  He  was  afraid 
that  that  action  of  the  lAn.  Member 
for  Hackney  was  simply  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  easy  way  in  which  many 
of  them  assented  to  an  enfranchising 
suggestion,  or  rather  was  an  illustration 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  the  Representa- 
tive of  a  popular  constituency  found  in 
opposing  an  enfranchising  suggestion. 
It  was  perfectly  clear  that  his  hon. 
Friend  had  prematurely  given  his  assent 
to  the  Motion,  for  when  he  saw  it  was 
likely  to  be  carried,  he  said  it  must  be 
qualified.  Since  then  two  Motions  had 
been  always  put  upon  the  Paper,  the 
second  of  which  was  never  moved,  and 
in  respect  of  which  not  one  word  was 
ever  said.  In  the  course  of  the  speech 
that  night  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Trevelyan)  not  a  single  reference  was 
made  to  the  second  Motion.  There- 
fore, they  were  now  practically  in 
the  position  against  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  protested,  of 
having  before  them  a  mere  enfran- 
chising Resolution,  and  they  were  going 
to  assent  to  that,  although  he  held 
that  in  that  form  it  was  not  desirable  to 
accept  it.  This,  then,  was  the  way  in 
which  they  had  gone  on,  tumbling  one 
over  another,  one  after  another  giving 
in,  until  at  last  the  noble  Lord  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington)  had  given  in, 
and  the  whole  Party,  with  but  two  ex- 
ceptions, had  given  in.     The  noble  Lord 
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was  not  much  given  to  quoting  poetry ; 
but  sometimes,  in  thinking  over  this 
subject,  lie  might  say  to  himself  in  the 
words  of  the  Laureate — 

"  I  strovo  against  the  stronm,  but  all  in  vain  ; 
I^t  the  broad  river  take  me  to  the  main, 
Ask  me  no  more,  for  at  a  touch  I  \'ield." 

The  noble  Lord  was  now  ready  to  go  to 
the  main  ;  but  whether  he  would  sink  or 
swim  when  he  got  there  he  could  not 
tell.     They   should,  at  all  events,    ask 
themselves  whether  they  would  sink  or 
swim  before  they  were  tumbling  amongst 
the  billows.     This  Motion,  to  his  (Mr. 
Courtney's)  mind,  neglected  the   great 
evil  of  their  system,  and  failed  to  realize 
the  great  object  it  promised.     Why  was 
this  Motion  recommended  to  them  ?     It 
was  designed  to  secure  the  representa- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourer.    How  ? 
By  enfranchising  him.      But  there  was 
a  considerable  difference  between  en- 
franchising a  man  and  giving  him  repre- 
sentation.    They  might  insure  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  labourer  by  passing 
this  Motion';  but  would  that  give  him 
representation  ?     If  it  would  he  should 
value  it  much  more  ;  but,  to  his  mind,  all 
the  arguments  of  experience  were  against 
the    suggestion.       Nothing    would    be 
more  valuable  than  to  got  a  Represen- 
tative of  the  agricultural  labourers  in 
that  House.     He  would  tell  them  what 
that  class — the  true  dumb  class  in  their 
midst — thought  of  their  poor  laws,  their 
military  system,  their  game  laws,  their 
drinking  laws.     He  would  certainly  be 
delighted  to  have  such  a  man  in  that 
House.     But  would  they  get  him  ?     If 
they  would  get  him  under  this  plan,  why 
had  they  not  got  him  already  ?    In  these 
agricultural  boroughs,  which  were,  prac- 
tically, small  counties,  they  had  already 
got  household  suffrage.     But  what  was 
their  experience  of  such  places  ?      He 
was  told  that,  if  the  Bill  were  passed, 
Mr.  Arch  would  have  the  pick  of  half- 
a-dozen  countv  divisions.       He  believed 
ho  would  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
the  House,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
him  in  it.     But,  then,  why  was  he  not 
there  already  ?     Why  did  he  not  go  to 
Cricklade,  a  great  agricultural  constitu- 
ency ?    There  he  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
in.      A  working  man  had  tried  Ayles- 
bury,   but  he  never  had  a  ghost  of  a 
chance    of    being    returned.      Look    at 
Retford     again,     which    was     a     little  ! 
county  in  itself.      They  had  there  the 
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\  enfranchisement  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer,   and    they    had    not    got    his 
Representative  at  all.     Thev  had  not, 
in   fact,   the  slightest  promise   of   the 
realization  of  the  hope,  which  to  him 
was  the  greatest  hope  underlying  this 
proposition.      The  distinction   between 
enfranchisement  and  representation  was 
vital.      Had  they  in  that  House  any 
Representative  of  the  artizans  in  towns? 
Those  men  had  enjoyed  household  suf- 
frage through  two  General  Elections,  and 
yet  the  House  did  not  contain  a  single 
Representative  of  the  feelings,  hearts, 
and  interests  of  the  town  artizan.     Mr. 
Odger  tried  at  Southwark,  but  he  never 
had  a  chance  of  getting  in.      Had  they 
in  that  House  a  single  Representative 
of  the  operatives  of  Lancashire  ?  If  they 
could  have  their  secretaries  telling  the 
House  what  the  operatives  thought  of 
the    present    distress,   of   the    present 
political   situation,   telling  them    what 
they  now  wrote  to  the  newspapers,  they 
would   have  some  valuable  discussion. 
But  they  had  not  in  the  House  a  single 
Representative  of  that  class,  and  they 
had  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  getting 
them.      They  must  have  some  entirely 
new  plan,  if  they  wished  to  secure  the 
representation  of  the  classes  now    ex- 
cluded.    Since,  then,  it  was  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  unrepresented,  and  not 
the  enfranchisement  of  the    unenfran- 
chised,  that  they    wanted,    it    seemed 
that  his  hon.    Friend's  Motion    would 
fail  to   secure   the   boon   they  desired. 
It  was  too  late  an  hour  for  him  to  go 
into  many  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
system,  upon  which  he  should  have  liked 
to  have  dwelt.     But  he  must  say  that 
the  system  did  not  give  any  security  that 
even   a  General  Election    would    bring 
into  the  House  Members  the  balance  of 
whose  thoughts  and  feelings  would  in 
the  least  correspond  with  those  of  the 
electors,  and  there  was  no  security  that 
that  would  be  realized  under  any  such 
system  as  that  proposed   by   the   hon. 
Gentleman.     By  getting  the  representa- 
tives of  local  majorities  scattered  about, 
they  only  got  the  representation  of  local 
majorities,    and    the    balance   of    their 
judgment  did  not  invariably  correspond 
with   the  balance  of  the  general  will  of 
the  elect<)rs.     In  the  General  Election  of 
1808  Lancashire  gave  as  they  knew  a 
decided    Tory  —  Conservative  —  what 
might  he  say — Constitutional  Return  of 
22   Conservatives   against    1 1   liberals. 
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He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  add  up  the 
votes  in  these  Lancashire  constituenciee, 
and  what  did  he  find  to  be  the  result  ? 
That  as  nearly  as  possible  104,000  Libe- 
ral electors  voted  against  102,000  Con- 
servatives, the  latter  returning  22  Mem- 
bers, while  the  104,000  electors  returned 
only  11.  [Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke: 
Hear,  hear!]  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  cheered  that  state- 
ment, and  why  ?  Because  he  had  already 
formed  a  false  deduction  from  it.  His 
hon.  Friend  thought  it  was  due  to  the 
irregular  size  of  the  Lancashire  consti- 
tuencies ;  but  he  could  assure  him  it 
was  due  to  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
might  have  constituencies  of  precisely 
the  same  size  returning  the  same  num- 
ber of  Members,  and  yet  the  division  of 
the  electors  through  those  constituencies 
be  so  made  that  the  minority  of  the 
electors  would  return  a  majority  of 
Members.  The  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Border  Boroughs  would 
not  meet  this  defect  at  all,  because  with 
equal  electoral  districts  they  would  still 
be  exposed  to  the  chance  of  a  minority 
of  electors  returning  a  majority  of  Mem- 
bers. It  was  highly  probable  that  this 
would  be  so  if  they  had  a  great  concen- 
tration of  one  opinion  in  any  set  of 
constituencies.  They  might  have  a 
considerable  concentration  of  Liberals 
in  the  towns,  where  they  would  be 
of  no  use,  while  in  the  country  they 
might  have  a  nearly  equal  division  of 
opinion  between  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives. If  they  spread  the  Con- 
servative electors  with  the  greatest 
economy  and  the  Liberals  with  the  le&stj 
the  Liberal  electors  would  abound  where 
they  were  no  use,  while  the  Conserva- 
tives would  exist  where  they  were  of  the 
greatest  use,  and  from  that  would  result 
the  conclusion  which  he  had  pointed 
out.  The  hon.  Member  for  Chelsea  had 
stfcid — **See  how  things  are  divided 
here.  On  this  very  question  last  year 
there  was  a  large  proportion  of  hon. 
Members  against  the  Motion,  yet  the 
minority  in  its  favour  represented  a 
larger  number  of  electors."  He  might 
again  say  that  that  was  a  totally  un- 
founded deduction,  and  that  by  the 
simplest  possible  illustration.  Suppose 
they  had  two  constituencies,  one  a  very 
big  one,  in  which  there  were  10,000 
voters  and  a  Liberal  was  returned  by  a 
narrow  majority  of  100,  and  also  a 
small  constituency  of   1,000  voters   in 


which  a  Conservative  was  returned  by  a 
mpjority  of  200.  How  monstrous,  his 
hon.  Friend  would  say,  that  a  Conser- 
vative representing  1,000  voters  should 
counterbalance  a  Liberal  representing 
10,000!  If,  however,  they  added  the 
two  sets  of  electors  together,  since  there 
was  only  a  Liberal  majority  of  100 
while  the  Conservative  was  200,  the 
Conservative  would  really  represent  the 
majority  of  the  two  constituencies  alto- 
gether. He  had  heard  an  observation 
just  now  as  to  what  all  this  had  to  do 
with  household  suffrage  in  the  counties, 
and  the  very  fact  that  that  question  was 
asked  appeared  to  him  to  show  that  the 
hon.  Member  who  put  it  had  not  re- 
flected on  the  whole  extent  of  the  pro- 
blem which  he  had  taken  in  hand.  If 
he  had  done  so.  he  would  have  seen 
that  it  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  that 
question.  His  aim  was  principally  to 
secure  a  better  representation  of  the 
people,  and  he  held  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  going  away  from  that  end  and 
was  leading  them  farther  adrift  from  it. 
There  was  another  set  of  considerations 
which  had  something  to  do  with  the 
question.  This  extension  of  the  suffrage 
would,  of  course,  increase  the  number  of 
electors  in  each  constituency,  and  there- 
fore increase  the  necessity  of  the  cohe- 
sion of  Parties  in  order  to  carry  the  con- 
stituency. The  necessity  of  cohesion 
was  much  larger  then  than  in  the  case 
of  a  small  conbtituency,  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  big  constituencies  the 
more  would  the  necessity  be  felt  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  country  for  the 
cohesion  of  the  Party.  The  mind  of  the 
majority  of  the  electors  was  always 
directed  to  this  necessity  of  maintaining 
this  cohesion  of  Party,  and  what  was 
the  simple  and  direct  effect  of  that  ? 
Suppose  a  contested  election  in  a  popu- 
lous district ;  the  first  thing  was  to  keep 
the  seat.  In  order  to  do  that  they  must 
have  a  safe  candidate-  one  who  would 
offend  no  one  section  of  the  Party,  a 
man  of  great  moderation,  a  judicious, 
moderate,  respectable  man— a  mediocrity, 
in  fact — and  the  extension  of  the  num- 
ber of  electors  in  the  way  proposed 
would,  he  believed,  result  in  •  extending 
the  number  of  mediocrities  in  that 
House  ;  and  since  mediocrities  must  de- 
pend upon  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  supported,  upon  this  depended  the 
question  of  the  character  of  that  House. 
On  that  question  he  did  say  that  there 
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"was  a  degeneracy  of  the  independence 
of  that  House.  It  was  indisputable, 
and  he  was  not  afraid  to  say  so,  that 
hon.  Members  would  not  stand  up  and 
support  unpopular  measures.  They  de- 
pended upon  the  masses  outside,  and 
these  were  the  people  to  whom  hon. 
Members  were  constantly  looking.  [Mr. 
Leatham  :  No !]  The  hon.  Member  for 
Huddersfield  questioned  that ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Courtney)  would  quote  an  authority 
which  he,  no  doubt,  would  acknowledge. 
The  writer  spoke  in  this  way — 

"  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  the  evils  of 
our  Parliamentary  system  very  great,  and  I  go 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  no  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage, wise  and  right  as  it  may  be,  will  cure 
them.     The  longer  I  live  the  less  do  I  see  in  the 

Sublic  institutions  of  our  country  even  a  ten- 
ency  to  approximate  to  an  ideal  standard. 
Turning  to  our  own,  amid  all  our  vaunted  and 
all  our  real  improvements,  I  see  in  some  very 
important  respects  a  sad  tendency  to  decline.  It 
sooms  to  me  that,  as  a  whole,  our  level  of  public 
principle  and  public  action  was  at  its  zenith  in 
the  20  years  or  thereabouts  which  preceded  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  that  it  has  since  per- 
ceptibly gone  down.  I  agroe  with  >Ir.  Lowe 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  engendering  both  a 
gerontocracy  and  a  plutocracy." 

Now,  who  was  it  that  expressed  those 
opinions?  Why,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Greenwich. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  the  report, 
as  quoted  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  con- 
tained a  very  remarkable  mistake.  It 
should  have  said  that  tlie  highest  level 
of  public  action  during  the  20  years  that 
**  succeeded  "  the  Reform  Act. 

Mr.  COURTNEY  acknowledged  the 
mistake.  He  had  misread  the  word.  It 
should  be  succeeded.  The  quotation, 
he  might  say,  was  not  from  a  speech, 
but  from  a  deliberately  written  article 
in  The  Nineteenth  Century.  He  confessed 
that  when  he  read  that  he  thought  the 
passage  one  of  the  most  perverse  he  had 
ever  read  in  his  life,  and  he  still  thought 
so.  For  this  reason.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  recognized  what  the  hon. 
Member  for  Huddersfield  would  not,  a 
decline  in  their  Parliamentary  standard, 
and  a  falling  off  from  the  position 
reached  in  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing 1832;  but  he  absolutely  refused  to 
acknowledge  what  had  caused  that  falling 
off,  and  he  refused  to  associate  it  with 
the  steady  pix)gress  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions. If  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman 
was  conscious  of  this  <lecline,  and  re- 
f  UHud  to  connect  it  with  the  development 
of  democratic  institutions,  it  was  surely 

Mr.  Courtney 


his  duty  to  offer  them  another  solution. 
But  he  offered  them  none.   Did  they  not 
see  a  Bill  brought  in  last  year  which 
passed  through  that  House  without  a 
Division,   because  nobody  ventured  to 
challenge  one,  though  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
Ijondon  (Mr.  Gt)schen)  got  up  and  said 
a   good  many  things  to   show   that  it 
was    a  doubtful   transaction.      Yet  in 
the  other  House  it  was  altered,  in  its 
vital  parts,   by  a  large   majority.      It 
was  a  Bill   to    amend  the  Poor  Laws 
in    the  interests  of    friendly  societies. 
He  was    inclined  to  believe   that   the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Lords  were 
of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  those 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  him 
it  appeared  a  considerable  puzzle  how 
Members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  both 
Liberals  and  Conservatives,  should  join 
to  amend  in  a  vital  manner  a  Bill  which 
no  single  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  ventured  to  oppose.     Was  it 
not   a  fact     that   they   had    persuaded 
themselves  to  consent  to  a  Bill  which 
they  did  not  like,  which  they  thought 
introduced    very    dangerous    principles 
into  the  administration  of  the  Poor  L^w, 
because  they   had  evidence,  right  and 
left,  that  a  very  large  interest  was  felt 
in  it  by  a  great  part  of  the  constituencies 
which  they  dared  not  resist.     He  ven- 
tured to  think  the  evidence  of  fact  led  to 
the  truth  of  that.     But  that  was  not  all. 
When  he  spoke  last  year  on  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.   Member  for  Kerry   (Mr. 
Blennerhassett),  he  referred  to  other  evils 
of  an  aggravated  character — he  meant 
the  manner  in  which  the  opinions  of  the 
House  was  swayed  by  the  oscillations  of 
public  opinion  outside,   and  the  intro- 
duction of  popular  passion  and  feeling 
as  a  great  moving  power  of  legislation. 
He  would  refer  to  two  instances,  to  show 
the  extreme  dependence  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers   on    the    movements    outside    the 
House.     Last  year  there  was  a  day  of 
great  excitement — ** black  Thursday"  it 
might  be  called — it  was  the  Thursday 
after  the  night  on  which  there  was  a 
rumour  in  the  House  that  the  Russians 
were   in   Constantinople.     The   rumour 
was  false,  but  it  was  believed.     It  came 
at  a  time  when  they  were  discussing  the 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Bradford.     Great  anxiety  was  felt  as  to 
!  wliat  was  to  be  dene  with  the  Amend- 
j  ment,  and,  eventually,  tlie  right  hon.  Gen- 
.  tkman  withdrew  it.     Did  he  think  the 
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Motion  had  become  false  in  principle? 
No ;    but  hie  thought  that  the  feeling 
outside  was  so  excited  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  Liberal  Party  to  resist 
it.     [Mr.  W.  E.  FoRSTEB :  No !  ]     No  ? 
Why,    on  that    Thursday,    an    ardent 
Liberal,   most  zealous  on  the  Eastern 
Question,  had  come  up  to  him  and  said 
that  it  was  no  use  going  farther  with 
the  Motion.     The  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  doubt  his  own  opinion,  but  the  ne- 
cessity arose  for  giving  in  to  |he  popular 
feeling  outside,    if  he  might  be  allowed 
to  make  another  reference  to  a  personal 
remembrance,  he  would  go  back  two 
years.     Two  years  ago  they  were  de- 
bating with   much   energy   a    question 
which  had  since  become  a  burning  one, 
by  reason  of  the  unfortunate  events  in 
South  Africa,  and  on  which  he  took  a 
strong  view.     A  representative  man  of 
the  modem  democracy  had  said  to  him — 
*'  Your  Party  is  not  with  you  ;  your  front 
Bench  is  against  you;  the  newspapers 
don*t  report  your  speeches ;   and    the 
people  outside  don't   understand    you. 
You  had  therefore  better  give  it  up." 
He  only  cited  that  as  an  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  the  influences  of  the 
people  outside  were  growing,  so  that  the 
strongest  Members  in  that  House  altered 
or    suppressed    their    opinion,   on    the 
ground  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
were  against  them.     The  fact  was  that 
the  dependence  of  hon.  Members  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  people  outside  was 
growing  rapidly,  and  was  undermining 
their  independence  of  thought.  How  was 
all  this  to  be  cured  ?    Did  it  not  show 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  re- 
presentation, not  only  of  the  majority, 
but  of  the  minority,  or  of  what  might 
be  termed  the  totality  of  the  electorate  ? 
That  had  been  done  in  the  school  boai'ds 
by  the  cumulative  vote,  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  same  principle  should 
not  be  carried  out  in  the  representation 
of  the  people  in  that  House.     They  had 
secured  the   representation   of    Homan 
Catholics,   of   artizans,    and    of    other 
minorities  on  the  school  boards — minori- 
ties which,  80  far  aa  Great  Britain  was 
concerned,  found  no  Bepreseutative  in 
that  House.   If  that  principle  were  fully 
carried  out,  they  might  go  on  extending 
the  franchise  as  much  as  they  liked,  be- 
cause then,  at  all  events,  every  class  of 
thinkers  would  be  fully  represented  ;  and 
thus,   without  extinguishing  independ- 
ence, they  might  reconcile  the  progress 


of  democracy  with  the  maintenance  of 
individual  liberty.  With  the  permission 
of  the  House,  he  would  read  one  more 
extract.  He  did  not  know  whether  he 
was  a  pessimist  in  all  things,  but  he  was 
sometimes  inclined  to  think  this  genera- 
tion had  produced  few  books  that  would 
live.  The  extract  he  was  about  to  read 
was  from  one  that  had  all  the  promise 
of  enduring  life — the  autobiography  of 
a  thinker,  which  t<)ld  the  story  of  the 
growth  of  a  mind.  He  was  going  to 
read  from  Mr.  John  Stuart  ]\Jiirs  Auto- 
biography— 

"  This  great  discovery,  for  it  is  no  less,  in  the 
political  art,  inspired  me,  as  I  believe  it  has 
inspired  ail  thoughtful  persons  who  have  adopted 
it,  with  new  and  more  sanguine  hopes  respect- 
ing the  prospects  of  human  society;  by  freeing 
the  form  of  ^litical  institutions  towards  ^hich 
the  whole  civilized  world  is  manifestlv  and 
irresistibly  tending  from  the  chief  part  oi  what 
seemed  to  qualify  or  render  doubtful  its  ulti- 
mate benefits.  Minorities,  so  long  m  they 
remain  minorities,  are  and  ought  to  be  outvoted ; 
but  imder  arrangements  which  enable  any  as- 
semblage of  voters,  amounting  to  a  certain  num- 
ber, to  place  in  the  Le^slature  a  representative 
of  its  own  choice,  minorities  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed. Independent  opinions  will  force  their 
way  into  the  Council  of  the  nation  and  make 
themselves  heard  there — a  thine  which  cannot 
happen  in  the  existing  forms  oi  representative 
democracy ;  and  the  Legislature,  instead  of 
being  weeded  of  individual  peculiarities  and 
entirely  made  up  of  men  who  simply  represent 
the  creed  of  great  political  or  religious  parties, 
will  comprise  a  large  proportion  of  thu  most 
eminent  individual  minds  in  the  country,  placed 
there,  without  reference  to  "Party,  by  voters 
who  appreciate  their  individual  eminence.  I 
can  understand  that  persons,  otherwise  intelli- 
gent, should,  for  want  of  suf&cient  examination, 
be  repelled  from  Mr.  Hare's  plan  by  what  they 
think  the  complex  nature  of  its  machinery." 

And  he  begged  attention  to  tlds  sen- 
tence, for  to  him  it  did  seem  most 
pregnant — 

**  But  anyone  who  does  not  feel  the  want 
which  the  scheme  is  intended  to  supply,  any- 
one who  throws  it  over  as  a  mere  theoretical 
subtlety  or  crotchet,  tending  to  no  valuable  pur- 
pose and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  practical 
men,  may  be  pronounced  an  incompetent  states- 
man, unequal  to  the  politics  of  the  future.*' 

Then  came  a  little  consolation  for  some 
of  those  who  might  have  felt  the  force  of 
the  last  wordi 


*'  I  mean  unless  he  is  a  Minister,  or  aspires  to 
become  one ;  for  we  are  quite  accustomed  to  a 
Minister  continuing  to  profess  unqualified  hos- 
tility to  an  improvement  almost  to  the  very  day 
when  his  conscience,  or  interest,  induces  him  to 
take  it  up  as  a  public  measure  and  carry  it." 

He  believed  most  solemnly  those  words. 
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That  was  a  scheme  destined  to  re-create 
their  political  life.  Those  who  rejected 
it  as  a  crotchet,  by  that  rejection  showed 
themselves  to  be  ''incompetent  states- 
men, unequal  to  the  politics  of  the 
future."  It  was  because  he  was  so 
impressed  by  the  importance  of  that 
principle,  and  of  that  mode  of  raising 
up  their  political  life  from  the  degrada- 
tion into  which  it  was  falling,  and  of 
cherishing  the  elements  of  individual 
excellence  and  independence,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  gave  the  utmost 
freedom  to  the  will  of  majorities,  that 
he  was  unable  to  support  the  unqualified 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
border  Boroughs. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  Sir,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  trespass  at  any  length  on  the  time 
of  the  House.  This  is  not  the  first 
occasion  on  which  I  have  ventured  to 
speak  on  the  same  Motion,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  I  have  resisted  it 
in  the  past  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
are  equally  applicable  to  it  now.  But, 
nevertheless,  I  do  feel  it  necessary  to 
say  one  or  two  words  in  regard  to  the 
debate.  I  think  I  may  say  that  the 
debate  has  been  characterized  by  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  reasoning  and  of 
eloquence,  which  goes  far,  in  my  opinion, 
to  refute  the  very  unfavourable  descrip- 
tions which  some  hon.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  have  chosen  to  give 
of  the  present  House  of  Commons.  Two 
speeches  have  been  delivered  from  the 
opposite  Benches  to-night  which  ought, 
I  think,  to  make  a  very  considerable 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen and  upon  the  country.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  (Mr.  Lowe),  and  also  to 
the  speech  to  which  we  have  just  lis- 
tened with  so  much  pleasure  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr  Court- 
ney). I  take  those  two  speeches  together 
in  this  sense.  The  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  was  a  grave  and  solemn  and 
statesmanlike  warning  that  we  were 
undertaking  to  deal  with  a  question  of 
great  magnitude  and  great  perplexity, 
which  involved  considerations  not  only 
of  Party,  not  only  of  the  position  of  the 
country  at  the  present  time,  but  also  of 
the  position  of  posterity  and  the  country 
for  all  time  to  come.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman   also,   in    a   manner   which 
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must,  I  am  sure,  have  greatly  impressed 
all  who  heard  him,  told  us  that  we 
should  not  lightly  commit  ourselves  to 
any  great  change  of  this  kind  which  we 
had  not  first  carefully  considered  and 
examined,  and  were  not  thoroughly  pre- 
pared to  accept.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Liskeard  has  followed  that  speech  with 
another,  of  which  the  destructive  part — 
that  part  which  was  destructive  of  the 
proposition  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Border  Boroughs  (Mr.  Trevel- 
yan) — must  have  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  the  House,  and  must  have  shown 
us  that  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
solution  of  this  question  of  proper  re- 
presentation, we  have  not  arrived  at, 
and  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
Border  Boroughs  has  not  yet  presented 
us  with,  any  scheme  which  is  complete 
enough  for  us  to  accept  with  due  regard 
to  the  warnings  we  have  just  received. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Lowe) 
told  us  at  the  opening  of  his  speech  that 
he  was  not  prepared  to  quarrel  with  the 
Mover  and  the  Seconder,  to  whom  I 
wish,  in  passing,  to  pay  a  just  tribute 
for  their  speeches,  which  were  well 
worthy  of  themselves  and  also  of  the 
House — or  to  quarrel  with  the  opinions 
and  views  they  expressed;  but  that 
he  was  disposed  to  demur  to  the 
form  of  the  Amendment,  which  he 
rightly  supposed  the  Government  ac- 
cepts and  supports.  He  said  that 
that  Amendment  in  reality  amounted  to 
very  little  more  than  the  Previous  Ques- 
tion, and  he  asked — **  Why  did  not  you 
move  it  ?"  He  asked  the  question,  and 
he  himself  gave  the  answer  that  the 
Previous  Question  is  a  matter  very  little 
understood  by  the  country ;  and  that  it 
was  very  desirable  in  our  opinion,  and  I 
think  also  in  the  opinion  of  my  noble 
Friend  behind  me  (Lord  Claud  Hamil- 
ton), that  the  grounds  upon  which  we 
refuse  our  assent  to  the  proposition 
should  be  clearly  understood  in  the 
country.  We  do  not  lay  down  any 
position  of  absolute  finality  under  aU 
circumstances.  I  do  not  think  we  shoidd 
be  justified  in  doing  so.  I  think 
it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  country  is  incapable,  at 
any  time  and  under  no  well-considered 
plan,  of  amendment;  but  wo  delay  down, 
with  a  clear  and  distinct  voice,  that  at 
l)resent  it  is  not  desirable  to  ro-opon  this 
question,  and  at  tlu'  present  we  have  not 
before  us  any  plan  which  makes  it  either 
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wise  or  prudent  to  re-open  it.     The  time 
has  not  come,  and  the  solution  has  not 
been  presented  to  us.     I  think  that  is  a 
proposition  which  a  very  slight  reference 
to  lacts  will  commend  at  all  events  to 
this  side  of  the  House.     What  has  been 
the    history  of  this  Eeform  Question  ? 
In  the  year  1832  a  very  large  Beform 
was    made,   which  introduced  500,000 
electors  to  the  franchise.    That  settle- 
ment lasted  for  a   generation-^for  35 
years — and  then   another  Beform  Act 
was  passed,  which  added  something  like 
1,500,000  voters.     Now,  within  12  years 
of  that  time,  we  are  asked  again  to 
come  forward  and  make  another  altera- 
tion in  the  Constitution,   and   we  are 
encouraged  to  do  this  by  the  Motion  of 
my  hon.  Friend,  who  rather  seems,  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  pointed 
out,  to  have  fallen  into  the  position  he 
now  occupies  by  accident.      My   hon. 
Friend  originally  had  a  Motion  which  he 
used  to  bring  before  the  House,  calling 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
oidtural  labourers.      He  coupled  with 
that,   almost  as  an  after-thought,   the 
question  of  agricultural  reform,  and  out 
of  that  has  grown  another  and  separate 
proposition,  until  we  have  got  at  last  to 
the  point  we  have  now  reached,  being 
still  left,   nevertheless,   very  much    in 
ignorance  of  what  he  proposes  and  how 
he  means  to  carry  it  out.    He  has  talked 
about  the  propriety  of  admitting  a  vast 
number  of  ag^cultural  labourers  to  the 
franchise,  and  he  has  added  a  few  words 
to  his  original  Motion  about  re-distribu- 
tion; but  he  has  never  grappled  with 
the  whole  question  upon  anything  like 
a  consistent  or  complete  plan.     He  is 
followed  and  supported  again  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
(Sir  Charles   W.   Dilke),    who   begins 
by   cutting  the   ground   entirely    from 
under  his  Leader's  feet.     His  Leader 
said  his  object  was  to  introduce  a  large 
number  of  agricultural  labourers  into  our 
representative  system.     He  harangued 
us  a  good  deal  about  the  class  who 
sent  their  children  to  the  war,  and  so  on. 
He  did  not  say  much  about  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  class,  for  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  they  were  not  represented 
as  they  ought  to  be.     But  what  was 
almost    the   first  remark  of   the    hon. 
Baronet?      He   said  he  thought   very 
little  of  this  proposition  in  that  sense, 
because  he  did  not  think  it  would  en- 
franchise anything  like  the  number  it 


was  desirable  to  enfrantjhise — and  a 
totally  different  mode  was  advocated. 
My  hon.  Friend  made  a  very  smart 
speech,  and  he  appealed  to  our  feelings 
in  a  way  he  is  so  capable  of  doing;  but 
I  must  say  I  think  there  was  a  little 
approach  towards  what  I  may  call  flat- 
tery. He  asked  who  were  the  real  sivf- 
ferers  by  war — and  reminded  us  who 
were  sending  their  children  out  to  fight, 
forgetting  that  in  all  other  classes,  and 
even  amongst  noble  Lords,  there  are  some 
who  go  to  war,  and  for  whom  family 
feelings  exist,  and  for  whom  family 
sacrifices  have  to  be  made-— a  point 
which  my  hon.  Friend  rather  lightly 
passed  over.  He  made  a  confession  also 
which  threw  some  light  on  the  grounds 
of  his  Motion.  He  referred  to  the  North 
Norfolk  Election,  and  the  excellent  speech 
which  was  made  there  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  South  Norfolk  (Mr. 
Clare  Bead)  who  sits  behind  me.  He 
referred  also  to  another  speech  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster), 
which,  he  said,  although  an  admirable 
one,  did  not  convert  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  If  it  did  not,  is  it 
obvious  that  it  is  necessary  a  change 
should  be  made  in  the  constituency? 
That  appears  to  me  to  open  our  eyes 
to  the  source  of  this  agitation.  In  1867 
we  made  a  great  change  in  our  electoral 
system.  What  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  change  was  made,  and 
what  was  the  position  of  the  House  ?  A 
Conservative  Government  was  in  Office, 
but  the  majority  of  the  House  was  a 
Liberal  majority.  The  Act  of  1867  was 
passed  with  the  general  consent  of  the 
great  body  of  the  House,  includ- 
ing the  Liberal  Party,  which  had  the 
power  to  have  rejected  it  or  to  have  en- 
forced concessions.  This  question  of 
the  county  franchise  was  distinctly  raised 
by  Mr.  Locke  King,  who  was  the  parent 
of  the  whole  question ;  and  though 
there  was  not,  I  believe,  a  Division, 
there  was,  at  cdl  events,  a  general  con- 
sent that  the  county  franchise  might  and 
should  be  settled  in  the  way  in  which  it 
was  settled  at  the  time.  That  was  the 
opinion  of  the  House  in  which  there 
was  at  the  time  a  Liberal  majority.  But 
there  was  more  than  that.  We  had  a 
Dissolution  shortly  after,  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent Elections  the  question  was 
never  mentioned.  We  had  a  Parlia- 
ment in  which  a  Liberal  Ministry  had 
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a  very  large  majority,  and  during  all 
that  time  nothing  was  done  to  dual  with 
this   crying  evil,   wliich  was  one  of  so 
serious  and   grave   a  character  that  it 
must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Ministry  of  that  day,  and  have  challenged 
some  measure  to  set  it  right.     Nothing 
of  the  sort  took  place.     My  hon.  Friend 
did,  indeed,  call  attention  to  the  subject ; 
but  he  did  not  receive  much  encourage- 
ment from  his  Leaders,  and  the  matter 
was  allowed  to  drop.     Then  came   an 
Election,  at  which  tne  country  thought 
the  Liberal  Party  had  misbehaved  them- 
selves, and  it  rejected  them  and  turned 
them  out  of  Office.     Then  a  new  light 
began  gradually  to  dawn   upon  them, 
and  they  began  to  think  that  they  had 
not  succeeded  so  completely  in  getting  as 
ffood  a  representative  system   as  they 
imagined  they  had  done.     The  process 
of  conversion  has   been  slow,  but   the 
great  bulk  of  the   Liberal  Party,  with 
two  or  three  brilliant  exceptions,  have 
committed  themselves  to  a  pledge,  which 
they  will  find  it  very  difficult  indeed  not 
to  embody  in  their  policy,  if  they  come 
into  Office.     They  will  feel  themselves 
compelled   to  introduce  a  Beform  Bill 
which  must  be  of  a  very  large  and  com- 
prehensive cliaracter.     It  is  impossible 
that  thoy  can  limit  it  to  the  demands  of 
this  one  class  for  the  suffrage,  and  they 
must  couple  with  it  a  good  many  other 
things.  With  reference  to  these  measures 
there  have  been  suggestive  hints   from 
the  hon.  Baronet  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Huddersfiold   (Mr.   Leatham),   and 
others.     They  seem  to  have  some  ideas 
which  may  give  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
when  we  come  to   settle  this  question. 
The  hon.  Baronet  was  very  frank  about 
the   anomalies   of  the   present  system, 
and  declared  they  were  as  great  as  they 
were  before  1832.     In  point  of  fact,  he 
says,  all  the  changes  that  we  have  made 
are  changes  for  the  worse,  and  that  we 
have  been  going  on,  getting  worse  and 
worse,  until  we  have  arrived  at  the  very 
worst  representative  system  the  world  ever 
saw.  That,  at  all  events,  is  a  pleasant  re- 
flection for  those  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  promotion  of  Reforms  on  the  lines 
which  we  have  hitherto  followed.     It  is 
not   merely  a  question  of  extending  a 
little  the  work  you  did  in  1867,  and  ad- 
mitting a  few  more  persons  to  the  fran- 
chise, because  that  is  the  line  we  fol- 
lowed in  1832   and  1867,  and  that  we 
now  learn  is  a  line  which  is  unsatisfac- 


tory altogether  to    tlie  hon.   Baronet, 
because  it  leads  from  bad    to   worse, 
until  we  have  adopted  the  very  worst 
system  the  world  has  ever  seen.     Well, 
we  are  told  when  things  come  to  the  worst 
it  is  time  for  them  to  mend,  and  probably 
we  shall  now  see  something  in  tne  direc- 
tion of  amendment.    What  is  that  pro- 
position to  be  ?    Well,  we  have  it  very 
skilfully  and  carefully  shadowed  forth, 
with  sufficient  reserve,  not  to  alarm  any- 
body.     The  hon.  Member  for  Hudders- 
fleld  told  us  he  was  not  going  to  ar^ue 
the  question  of  manhood  suffrage,  out 
that  he  did  not  see  why  we  should  be  so 
afraid  of  it.      The  hon.  Baronet  did  not 
actually  commit    himself   to  it,  but  I 
think  his  arguments  led  directly  to  it. 
There  seemed,  also,  to  be  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  some  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  throw  over  the  property  quali- 
fication.    If  you  will  analyze  all  that 
was  said,  you  will  find  it  went  rather 
further  than  merely  attempting  to  deal 
with  faggot- votes.     It  went  to  the  point 
of  overthrowing  the  property  qualification 
altogether,  and  of  substituting  an  occu- 
pation   or    a    residential  franchise;  of 
doing  away  with  all  distinctions  between 
county  and  borough  by  abolishing  alto- 
gether   the    property     qualification    in 
:  counties.     I  do  not  say  that  that  is  the 
'  plan   proposed ;  but    we   ought,    at  all 
events,  to  know  what  the  plan  is,  and 
I  we  have  some  very   suspicious  indica- 
'  tions   from   hon.    Gentlemen    who    are 
taking  part  in  this  matter.      Therefore, 
I  think,  acting  upon  the  wise  and  cau- 
tious advice  of  the  right  htm.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Lon- 
don,   we    had  better  think   twice   and 
thrice  before  we  overthrow  this  Consti- 
tution under  which  we  have  been   able 
to  do   a  great  deal,    and   I  believe  to 
manage  the  aJQPairs  of  the  country  in  a 
manner  not   so   unsatisfactory   as    you 
would  have  us  believe,  until  we  see  some- 
thing proposed  which  will  be  better,  and 
which  we  are  satisfied  will  be  for  the  na- 
tional benefit.     I  do  not  at  all  go  into  the 
points  raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Border  Boroughs  about  the  labour- 
ing classes  getting  all  their  good   from 
the  borough   Members.     I  might  turn 
the  tables,  and   say  that  the   working 
'classes  get  their  chief  benefit  from  the 
county   Members.       I  might  ask  who 
passed  the  Factory  Acts  and  abolished 
the  Truck  system  ?     But  I   do  not  go 
into  these  questions.      It  is  not  fair — it 
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is  hardly  decent — for  hon.  Members  on 
one  side  of  this.  House  to  accuse  hon. 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  having 
lessened  the  influence  of  the  House. 
That  is  not  the  point  before  us.  The 
question  simply  is — Can  we,  at  so  short  an 
interval  and  on  such  insufficient  reasons, 
make  a  change  which,  in  its  magnitude, 
its  dimensions,  and  still  more  in  its  con- 
sequences, will  be  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  important  that  can  be  pro- 
posed? 

The  Mabqtjess  of  HAETINGTON  : 
As  I  have  already,  on  several  occasions, 
addressed  the  House  upon  this  subject, 
I  am  sure  that  hon.  Members  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that,  even  if  I  wished  to 
do  so,  which  I  do  not,  I  am  to-night 
physically  incapable  of  detaining  the 
House  for  more  than  a  few  minutes ;  but 
as  I  have  been  rather  pointedly  alluded 
to  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Claud 
Hamilton),  and  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney),  I  am  un- 
willing that  the  debate  should  be  closed 
without  saying  a  few  words  upon  the 
position  I  have  taken  on  the  subject. 
The  noble  Lord  has  been  extremely 
severe  upon  what  he  calls  my  **  pli- 
ability," and  his  observations  were  re- 
peated, to  a  considerable  extent,  by  my 
hon.  Friend.  It  is  very  indifferent 
to  me  by  what  epithet  my  conduct  is 
described,  and  it  may  be  very  easy  and, 
perhaps,  perfectly  satisfactory,  to  the 
noble  Lord  and  my  hon.  Friend,  so  long 
as  they  remain  below  the  Gangway,  to 
maintain  an  absolutely  inflexible  position 
upon  this  or  any  other  question.  But 
I  think  it  is  often  found  by  Gentlemen 
who  sit  on  this  side  that  a  time  comes 
when  it  is  necessary  to  make  up  their 
minds  upon  a  question  of  this  kind,  and 
when  a  decision  upon  it  can  no  longer 
be  indefinitely  postponed.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  confess  that  I  was  as 
unwilling  as  any  hon.  Member  could  be 
— having  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
many  nights  and  weeks  we  spent  not 
long  ago  over  the  Beform  Question — 
that  that  question  should  be  once  more 
suddenly  re- opened.  The  time  came, 
however,  when  I  found  that  the  ques- 
tion was  no  mere  crotchet  of  the  hon. 
Member  —  no  crochet  supported  by  a 
small  minority  in  the  country  and  des- 
tined soon  to  be  dropped  again.  We 
found  it  was  seriously  and  soberly  put  for- 
ward by  a  vei-y  large  body  of  the  county 
constituencies,  and  supported,  I  believe. 


by  a  majority  of  the  borough  constitu- 
encies. That  is  a  demand  which  cannot 
be  for  ever  ignored,  and  one  to  which 
sooner  or  later**  Aye"  or  '*No"  must 
be  g^ven.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that 
different  answers  will  be  given.  Two  of 
my  right  hon.  Friends  on  this  Bench  are 
disposed  to  answer  '*No;"  but  they 
admit  with  me  that  it  requires  an  answer, 
and  cannot  be  everlastingly  postponed. 
The  noble  Lord  is  extremely  severe 
upon  my  connection  with  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act ;  but  I  must  say  I  am 
not  at  all  able  to  follow  the  noble  Lord 
in  not  discerning  the  difference  between 
a  vote  on  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill 
and  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in 
Ireland  ;  and  I  cannot  see  the  connec- 
tion between  that  Bill  and  the  extension 
of  popular  rights.  It  may  well  be,  how- 
ever— and  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
present  case — that  the  unjust  and  un- 
wise refusal  of  the  extension  of  popular 
rights  may  become  the  cause  of  those 
very  Peace  Preservation  Acts.  The 
noble  Lord  says  that  I  cannot  be  so 
simple  as  to  suppose  that  any  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  temper  and  feel- 
ings of  the  Irish  people  in  a  few  short 
years.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
I  believe  that  those  measures  have  not 
been  without  their  effect  upon  the 
people  of  Ireland.  At  all  events,  the 
present  Government — the  Government 
with  which  a  Helative  of  the  noble  Lord 
is  connected — did  think  some  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  be- 
cause that  Government  thought  it  was 
now  possible  to  make  certain  relaxations 
in  the  provisions  of  that  Peace  Preserva- 
tion Act.  It  is,  therefore,  not  altogether 
improbable  that  a  change  may  have  oc- 
curred since  I  was  a  party  to  those  Acts, 
which  would  make  it  not  so  unreason- 
able as  the  noble  Lord  appears  to 
imagine  that  I  should  not  be  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  popular  rights  even 
in  that  country.  But  the  argument  of 
the  noble  Lord,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
rests  not  entirely  upon  the  ignorance 
and  want  of  independence  of  the  Irish 
people.  His  argument  went  a  great 
deal  further,  for  it  extended  to  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
population  altogether,  and  doing  away 
with  the  popular  representation,  or, 
at  all  events,  returning  to  the  princi- 
ple of  the  representation  of  select 
Protestant    minorities.    If  that  is  not 
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the  extent  of  the  argument  of  the 
noble  Lord,  I  must  say  I  am  un- 
able to  see  in  what  other  direction  his 
remarks  point.  There  appeared  to  me 
some  confusion  in  the  arguments  of  the 
noble  Lord,  for  he  appears  not  to  have 
formed  any  very  distinct  opinions  as  to 
what  has  been  the  eJQPect  of  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  in  this  country.  He 
has  told  us  that  Providence  itself  happily 
interfered  to  remove  the  Government  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  near  me,  to  sub- 
stitute that  which  now  occupies  the  op- 
posite Benches.  But  what  was  the  un- 
worthy instrument  used  by  Providence 
to  effect  that  change?  Why,  house- 
hold suffrage  ;  and  yet,  as  to  the  result 
of  the  operations  of  it,  the  noble  Lord 
Beems  to  have  much  doubt.  At  a  later 
period  in  his  speech  the  noble  Lord  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  character 
of  this  House  has  greatly  deteriorated, 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard 
followed  with  a  similar  statement.  I 
can  hardly  reconcile  the  two  statements 
of  the  noble  Lord.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard  thinks  that  the  proof  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  House  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  there  are  few  Members 
who  will  now  stand  up  and  say  un- 
pleasant things  or  defend  unpopular 
measures.  Now,  I  must  say,  as  to  the 
expression  of  unpleasant  views,  that  if 
the  saying  of  them  is  a  proof  of  the 
virtue  and  merit  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, I  do  not  think  it  has  deteriorated. 
On  all  occasions,  and  from  all  sides  of 
tlie  House,  hon.  Members  are  ready 
to  say  unx)leasant  things,  both  as  to 
their  opponents  and  their  friends.  But 
I  must  protest  against  the  test  which  my 
Imn.  Friend  applies  to  the  character  of 
tlio  House  as  proved  by  its  proceedings. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  any 
general  observations  on  this  subject, 
which  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed 
on  former  occasions,  as  well  as  to-night. 
After  the  very  original  and  very  able 
speech  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  Border  Boroughs  (Mr.  Trevelyan), 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  anything  new 
on  this  subject.  When  the  time  comes 
the  subject  will  be  discussed,  both  as  to 
principles  and  details.  I  think  my  hon. 
Friend  is  perfectly  right  in  annually  re- 
newing this  Motion.  He  has  a  right  to  re- 
view Ills  own  forces.  He  hasaright,  above 
all,  to  give  fair  warning  to  the  consti- 
tuencies that  at  the  next  Election,  when- 
ever that  may  be,  this  will  be  a  serious 
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question  which  will  be  put  to  them.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  or  not  this  great 
extension  of  the  franchise  will  be  carried 
out  within  the  next  five  or  six  years; 
but,  at  all  events,  it  will  depend  upon 
their  decision,  and  the  hon.  Member  is 
perfectly  right  to  bring  the  subject  for- 
ward annually.  The  question,  however, 
in  its  present  form,  is  only  an  abstract 
one,  and  our  debates  upon  it,  therefore, 
must  necessarily  assume  the  character  of 
those  of  a  debating  society.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  House 
should  not  show  any  great  anxiety  to 
enter  into  its  details.  What,  however, 
is  the  position  which  Her  Majesty's  (Go- 
vernment have  taken  up  with  regard  to  it? 
Every  speech  that  has  been  delivered  from 
the  opposite  Bench  —  even  that  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  whom  we  have 
just  listened — has  been  theoretically  in 
favour  of  the  Previous  Question,  and 
the  Amendment  which  was  moved  by 
the  noble  Lord  was  distinctly  in  favoUr 
of  the  Previous  Question.  But  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Amendment  has  not  been 
supported  practically  by  the  majority  of 
the  speeches  which  have  been  delivered 
by  hon.  Members  opposite.  Even  the 
noble  Lord  himself,  in  moving  the 
Amendment,  delivered  a  speech  in  which 
he  entirely  objected  to  the  principle  of 
the  Resolution.  Again,  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  London,  which  has 
received  such  encomiums  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  w*as  not  in 
favour  of  the  Previous  Question,  but  of 
meeting  the  Eesolution  with  a  direct 
negative.  Why  is  it  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  adopted  the  Previous  Ques- 
tion ?  The  time  will  come,  and  pro- 
bably very  soon,  when  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  learn  that  some  more 
decided  answer  must  be  g^ven  to  this 
demand  which  has  been  put  forward  by 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  It  is  as  well  we  should  see 
what  the  meaning  of  this  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  is.  It  is  easy  to  say 
what  its  meaning  is  not.  The  excuse 
which  Her  Majesty*s  Government  have 
made  for  not  dealing  with  the  subject  is 
that  they  have  not  had  time  to  do  so. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  their  legis- 
lative enterprize  during  the  life  of  the 
present  Parliament  has  not  been  such  as 
to  have  prevented  them  from  dealing 
with  this  very  important  question,  had 
they  desired  to  do  so.     What  is  clear, 
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however,  is  that  they  wish  to  keep  in 
their  hands  the  power  of  treating  this 
part  of  the  Keform  Question  as  they 
treated  that  of  Reform  itself  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion.  We  all  recollect  how 
the  question  of  Beform  was  treated  in 
1867  by  the  Conservative  Government. 
We  remember  that,  having  no  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
at  all,  and  not  being  convinced  by  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  it,  but  being 
convinced  that  there  was  a  very  strong, 
indeed,  an  irresistible,  popular  opinion 
in  its  favour,  and  finding  that  it  stood 
as  an  insurmountable  barrier  between 
them  and  accession  to  power,  the  Con- 
servative Government  was  willing  to 
make  itself  the  instrument — perhaps 
the  unwilling  instrument — of  the  popular 
demand,  and  to  bring  in,  not  a  measure 
but  measures  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
as  to  the  necessity  for  which  they  never 
showed  any  conviction.  We  saw  Bill 
after  Bill  introduced  without  adequate 
consideration,  withdrawn  with  very  little 
regret,  and  replaced  by  others  drawn, 
perhaps,  with  even  still  less  reflection  ; 
and  the  ultimate  result  was  that  the  Bill 
which  was  passed  was  much  less  the 
work  of  the  Government  than  of  the 
Opposition  in  this  House.  When  I  say 
the  work  of  the  Opposition,  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  was  done  by  means  of  fair 
Party  Divisions ;  but  there  were  con- 
ferences in  tea-rooms,  and  elsewhere, 
and  other  matters  of  which,  up  to  that 
time,  we  had  heard  but  little  in  this 
House,  and  as  to  which  it  is  most  de- 
sirable we  should  hear  as  little  as  pos- 
sible again.  What  I  want  to  know, 
then,  is,  whether  these  scenes  and  pro- 
ceedings are  to  be  repeated  with  regard 
to  this  further  measure  of  Reform  ?  Is 
this  question  to  be  left  to  be  taken  up  or 
to  be  dropped  by  a  Conservative  Qt)vem- 
ment  according  as  it  may  suit  their  con- 
venience ?  Because,  if  that  be  so,  we 
shall  have  one  of  two  things — either 
the  question  will  be  taken  up  in  a  time 
of  popular  agitation  and  excitement, 
which  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
to  be  the  most  favourable  for  the  con- 
sideration of  such  a  question  ;  or  else  it 
will  be  taken  up  at  a  moment  when  it 
is  considered  necessary  to  revive  the 
waning  popularity  of  Government,  and 
treated  as  the  question  of  Reform  was 
treated  before.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
precedent  of  the  treatment  of  Parlia- 
pientary  Reform  to  which  I  refer  is  one 


which  ought  to  be  repeated.  It  was 
one  which  did  not  meet  the  approval  of 
many  Members  who  sat  on  the  Conser- 
vative Benches ;  and  it  undoubtedly  dealt 
a  very  severe  blow  to  the  best  traditions 
of  the  conduct  of  Business  in  this  House. 
The  most  important  functions  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  are  not  merely  its 
executive  functions,  but  those  which  it 
has  to  perform  in  guiding  the  legislation 
of  the  House;  and  if  Parliamentary 
Reform — the  most  important  domestic 
question  which  can  be  brought  before 
Parliament — is  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 
way,  without  conviction,  without  any 
settled  opinions  on  the  subject,  and 
merely  as  a  matter  of  Party  convenience, 
it  must,  I  think,  strike  a  severe  blow  at 
our  Parliamentary  procedure  and  tradi- 
tions. The  Government  have  to-night 
had  the  question  fairly  presented  to 
them  in  the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  Border  Boroughs, 
and  the  direct  negative  to  that  Motion 
which  has  been  moved  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  London  ;  but  they  refuse 
to  accept  either  the  Motion  or  the 
Amendment,  and  adopt  one  which  prac- 
tically amounts  to  the  Previous  Ques- 
tion. They  adhere  to  their  former 
practice,  in  order  that  this  subject 
may  again  be  dangled  before  the  eyes 
of  the  electors  when  they  go  to  a  Gene- 
ral Election;  that  so  once  more  they 
may  say,  as  they  have  already  said 
so  often,  that  they  are  willing  to  support 
this  measure  whenever  it  is  brought  for- 
ward by  a  responsible  Party  in  the  State. 
Sir,  it  is  because  I  think  that  that  is  not 
the  manner  in  which  a  question  of  this 
importance  ought  to  be  treated  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  supporting  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  Border  Boroughs. 

Mr.  CALLAN,  amidcriesof  "  Divide ! " 
said,  as  he  was  the  only  Irish  and  Ca- 
tholic Member  who  had  risen  to  ad- 
dress the  House  that  evening,  he  would 
ask  a  few  moments  in  order  to  notice 
the  intolerant,  wanton,  and  grossly  of- 
fensive speech  delivered  during  the  even- 
ing by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
King's  Lynn.  [*'  Order! "]  He  would 
repeat — that  intolerant,  gross,  and  wan- 
tonly offensive  speech.  He  was  not  at 
all  surprised  to  see  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posed to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866,  be- 
cause of  a  cause  personal  to  himself. 
Be  }ieA  that  evening  used  language  of 
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an  intolerant  and  not  very  creditable 
nature.  He  had  said  that  a  people  so 
ignorant,  bigoted,  and  devoid  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  commonest  principles 
of  government  as  the  Irish  Koman  Ca- 
tholic peasantry  did  not  exist.  In  1 865 
the  noble  Lord  was  elected  for  London- 
derry ;  but  in  1 869  he  was  defeated  by 
the  vote  of  Catholics  of  the  City,  given 
not  in  favour  of  a  Catholic  candidate, 
but  for  a  Presbyterian  of  the  Presby- 
terians— the  present  Baron  Dowse,  who 
was  returned  by  a  majoiity  of  upwards 
of  100.  He  (Mr.  Callan)  was  sorry  that 
that  defeat  had  so  rankled  in  his  mind 
as  to  lead  him  to  use  such  gross  and  of- 
fensive language.  ['*  Order!**]  He  would 
repeat,  wanton,  gross,  and  oflPensive. 
[-  Order !  **]  [-  Divide  !  "1  He  had  ac- 
cused the  Leader  of  Her  Majesty's  Op- 
?08ition  of  introducing  coercion  into 
reland.  He  HSfr.  Callan)  had  always 
opposed  these  Hills ;  but  he  sliould  say 
that  at  that  time  the  state  of  Ireland 
was  very  different  to  what  it  was  now. 
He  would  quote  the  words  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  noble  Lord's  father  in  the 
Viceroyalty  of  Ireland  to  show  that. 
Everyone  knew  in  Ireland  that  with  the 
departure  of  the  Abercom  Administra- 
tion in  Ireland  was  hailed  a  new  epoch 
in  the  political  history  of  the  country. 
The  departure  of  the  Abercom  Adminis- 
tration--['*  Question  !"]['* Divide! "J— 
With  the  deimrturo—  [  *  *  Divide ! "  ]--The 
departure  was  signalized  as  the  defeat 
of  the  intolerant  and  despicable  faction. 
What,  however,  was  now  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  which  was  said  to  be  bigoted 
and  intolerant,  where  murders  were  said 
to  stand  undetected  ?  Her  Majesty's 
present  Representative  in  Ireland  said 
the  other  day  that  10  years  ago  an  Act 
of  a  very  extreme  character  was  passed 
including  a  large  and  important  dis- 
trict in  Ireland;  but  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant was  happy  to  say  that  within 
the  present  year  he  was  resident  in  that 
very  district,  and  he  could  only  say,  so 
far  from  anj-thing  approaching  dis- 
loyalty, her  Grace  and  himself  had  mot 
with  every  mark  of  kindness.  The 
noble  Lord  had  declared  that  the  Irish 
Catholics  were  ignorant  and  bigoted ; 
but  would  the  hon.  Members  for  Carlow 
or  I^fonaghan,  or  the  junior  Member 
for  Cork  City,  or  the  senior  Member  for 
Tipperary  County,  wlio  represented  Ca- 
tholir  constituencies,  endorse  sucli  lan- 
guage y  Catholics  would  know  the  value 
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of  this  Division,  and  they  would  recoe- 
nize  by  their  votes  what  they  thoaght 
of  the  wanton  and  offensive  language 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King^s 
Lynn. 

Question  put. 

The    House     divided  :  —  Ayes    226 ; 
Noes  291  :  Majority  65. 

AYES. 


Adam,  rt.  hon.  W.  P. 
Allen,  W.  S. 
AmoTVf  Sir  J.  H. 
Anderson,  G. 
Ashley,  hon.  E.  M. 
Backhouse,  E. 
Balfour,  Sir  G. 
Barclay,  A.  C. 
Barclay,  J.  W. 
Barran,  J. 
Bass,  A. 
Bass,  H. 

Baxter,  rt.  hn.  W.  E. 
Beaumont,  Colonel  F. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
Biddulph,  M. 
Bipgar,  J.  G. 
Blake,  T. 

Blonnerhassett,  R.  P. 
Brady,  J. 
Brassey,  H.  A. 
Brassey,  T. 
Brigffs,  W.  E. 
Bright,  Jacoh 
Bright,  rt.  hn.  John 
Bristowo,  S.  B. 
Brogden,  A. 
Brooks,  M. 
Brown,  A.  H. 
Brown,  J.  C. 
Browne,  G.  E. 
Burt,  T. 
Callan,  P. 
Cameron,  C. 
Campbell,  Lord  C. 
Campbell,  Sir  G. 
Campbell  -Bannerman, 

H. 
Carington,  Col.  hon.  W. 
Cartwright,  W.  C. 
Cave,  T. 

Cavendish,  Lord  F.  C. 
Chamberlain,  J. 
Chambers,  Sir  T. 
Childcrs,rt.  hn.  H.  C.  E. 
Cholmelev,  Sir  H. 
Clarke,  J*  C. 
Clifford.  C.  C. 
Cog{in,rt.hn.W.  H.F. 
Cole,  H.  T. 
Colcbrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Collins,  E. 
Col  man,  J.  J. 
Colthurst,  Colonel 
Corbett,  J. 
C()t(i8,  C.  C. 
Cowan,  J. 
Co  wen,  J. 
Cowper,  hon.  H.  F. 
Cross,  J.  K. 


Davies,  D. 
Davies,  R. 
Dease,  E. 
Delahunty,  J. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Dodds,  J. 

Dodson,  rt.  hon.  J.  O. 
Buff,  M.  E.  G. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Earp,  T. 
F^ge,  S.  R. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  Admiral  hn.F. 
Evans,  T.  W. 
Fawcett,  H. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Fitzmaurico,  Lord  £. 
Fitzwilliam,  hn.  W.  J. 
Fletcher,  I. 
Foljambo,  F.  J.  S. 
Forster,  Sir  C. 
Forst^r,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
Fry,  L. 

Gladstone,  rt  hn.W.E. 
Gladstone,  W.  H. 
Gordon,  Sir  A, 
Gordon,  Lord  D. 
Gourley.  E.  T. 
Gower,  hon.  E.  F.  L. 
Grant,  A. 
Grey,  Earl  de 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Hankev,  T. 
Harcourt,  Sir  W.  V. 
Harrison,  C. 
Harrison,  J.  F. 
Hartington,  Marq.  of 
Havelock,  Sir  H. 
Hayter,  Sir  A.  D. 
Henry,  M. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
HerscheU,  F. 
flibbert,  J.  T. 
Hill,  T.  R. 
Holland,  S. 
Holms,  J. 
Holms,  W. 
Hop  wood,  C.  H. 
Howard,  hon.  C. 
Howard,  E.  S. 
Hutchinson,  J.  D. 
Ingram,  W.  J. 
Jackson,  Sir  H.  M. 
James,  Sir  H. 
James,  W.  II. 
Jenkins,  D.  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  H. 
Kay    -    Shuttloworth, 

Sir  U. 
Kentjaly,  Dr. 
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Kensington,  Lord 
Kingscote,  Colonel 
Knatchbull  -  Hugessen, 

rt.  hon.  £. 
Iiung,  8. 
Lambert,  N.  G. 
Lawson,  Sir  "W. 
Leatham,  E.  A. 
Lefevre,  G.  J.  S. 
Leith,  J.  F. 
Lewis,  O. 
Lloyd,  M. 
Liocke,  J. 
Lubbock,  Sir  J. 
Lusk,  Sir  A. 
Macdonald,  A. 
Macduff,  Yiaoount 
Mackintosh,  C.  F. 
M*  Arthur,  A. 
M*Kenna,  Sir  J.  N. 
M'Lagan,  P. 
McLaren,  D. 
Maitland,  W.  F. 
Marjoribanks,  Sir  D.  C. 
]^iarling,  S.  S. 
Massey,  rt.  hon.  W.  N. 
Meldon,  C.  H. 
Middleton,  Sir  A.  E. 
MUbank,  F.  A. 
Monk,  C.  J. 
Montaga,rt.hn.Lord  R. 
Morgan,  G.  0. 
Morfey,  S. 
Muntz,  P.  H. 
Mure,  Colonel  W. 
Noel,  £. 

Nolan,  Major  J.  P. 
Norwood,  C.  M. 
0*Beime,  Major  F. 
O'Brien,  Sir  P. 
O' Byrne,  W.  R. 
O'Clerv,  K. 
O'Donnell,  F.  H. 
O'Donoghue,  The 
O'Gonnan,  P. 
O'Reilly,  M. 
Otway,  A.  J. 
Palmer,  C.  M. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  C.  S. 
Pamell.  C.  S. 
Pease,  J.  W. 
Peel,  A.  W. 
Pender,  J. 
Pennington,  F. 
Perkins,  Sir  F. 
niiUps,  R.  N. 
Playfair,  rt.  hon.  L, 


Portman,  hon.  W.  H.  B. 
Potter,  T.  B. 
Power,  J.  O'C. 
Price,  W.  E. 
RaUi,  P. 
Ramsay,  J. 
Rashleigh,  Sir  C. 
Rathbone,  W. 
Richard,  H. 
Roberts,  J. 
Robertson,  H. 
Roth8child,SirN.M.de 
Russell,  Lord  A. 
Rylands,  P. 
St.  Aubyn,  Sir  J. 
Samuda,  J.  D'A. 
Samuelson,  B. 
Samuelson,  H. 
Seely,  C. 
Shaw,  W. 
SheU,  E. 
Sheridan,  H.  B. 
Simon,  Serjeant  J. 
Sinclair,  Sir  J.  G.  T. 
Spinks,  Serjeant  F.  L. 
Stansfeld,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Stanton,  A.  J. 
Stevenson,  J.  C. 
Stewart,  J. 

Stuart,  Col.  J.  F.  D.  C. 
Swanston,  A. 
Tavistock,  Marquess  of 
Taylor,  D. 
Temple,  right  hon.  W. 

Cowper- 
Tracv,  hon.  F.  S.  A. 

Hanbury- 
ViUiers,  rt.  hon.  C.  P. 
Vivian,  A.  P. 
Vivian,  H.  H. 
Waddy,  S.  D. 
Walter,  J. 

Waterlow,  Sir  S.  H. 
Wedderbum,  Sir  D. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Whitwell,  J. 
Whitworth,  B. 
Williams,  B.  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  C. 
Wilson,  I. 
Wilson,  Sir  M. 
Toung,  A.  W. 

TELLBB8. 

Dilke,  Sir  C.  W. 
Trevelyan,  G.  0. 


NOES. 


Agnew,  R.  V. 
AUcroft,  J.  D. 
Allen,  >fajor 
AUsopp,  C. 
AUsopp,  H. 
Arbuthnot,  Lt.-Col.  G. 
Archdale,  W.  H. 
Arkwright,  A.  P. 
Arkwright,  F. 
Aahbury,  J.  L. 
Assheton,  R. 
Astley,  Sir  J.  D, 


Bagge,  Sir  W. 
Bailey,  Sir  J.  R. 
Balfour,  A.  J. 
Baring,  T.  C. 
Bame,  F.  St.  J.  N. 
Barttolot,  Sir  W.  B. 
Bates,  E. 
Bateson,  Sir  T. 
Beach,rt.hon.  SirM.H. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Bective,  Earl  of 
Benett-Stanford,  V.  F. 


Bentinck,  rt.  hon.  G.  C. 
Bentinck,  G.  W.  P. 
Beresford,  G.  De  la  P. 
Beresford,  Colonel  M. 
Birkbeck,  E. 
Birley,  H. 

Blackbnme,  CoL  J.  I. 
Boord,  T.  W. 
Bourke,  hon.  R. 
Bourne,  Colonel  J. 
Bousfield,  CoL  N.  G.  P. 
Bowen,  J.  B. 
Brise,  Colonel  R. 
Broadley,  W.  H.  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  C. 
Bruce,  hon.  T. 
Bruen,  H. 
Brymer,  W.  E. 
Bulwer,  J.  R. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Burrell,  Sir  W.  W. 
Buxton,  Sir  R.  J. 
Cameron,  D. 
Campbell,  C. 
Cartwright,  F. 
Castlereagh,  Viscount 
Cecil,  Lord  E.H.B.  G. 
Chaine,  J. 
Chaplin,  Colonel  E. 
Chaplin,  H. 
Clive,  Col.  hon.  G.  W. 
Close,  M.  C. 
aowes,  S.  W. 
Cobbold,  T.  C. 
Cochrane,  A.D.W.R.B. 
Cole,  Col.  hon.  H.  A. 
Coope,  O.  E. 
Cordes,  T. 

Corry,  hon.  H.  W.  L. 
Corry,  J.  P. 
Cotton,  W.  J.  R. 
Crichton,  Viscount 
Cross,  rt.  hon.  R.  A. 
Cubitt,  G. 
Oust,  H.  C. 
Dalkeith,  Earl  of 
Dalrymple,  C. 
Davenport,  W.  B. 
Deedes,  W. 
Denison,  C.  B. 
Denison,  W.  B. 
Denison,  W.  E. 
Dickson,  Minor  A.  G. 
Digby,  Col.  hon.  E. 
Dyott,  Colonel  B. 
Eaton,  H.  W. 
Edmonstone,    Admiral 

SirW. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  F. 
Egerton,  Sir  P.  G. 
Egerton,  hon.  W. 
Elcho,  Lord 
Elliot,  Sir  G. 
Elliot,  G.  W. 
Elphinstone,Sir  J.  D.H. 
Eml3m,  Viscount 
Estcourt,  G.  S. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ewing,  A.  O. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Finch,  G.  H. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forester,  C.  T.  W, 


Forsyth,  W. 
Foster,  W.  H. 
Fremantle,  hon.  T.  F. 
Gardner,  J.  T.  Agg- 
Garfit,  T. 
Gamier.  J.  C. 
Gathome-Hardy,  hn.S. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  E, 
Giffard,  Sir  H.  S. 
Giles,  A. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Goldney,  G. 
Gk)rdon,  W. 
Gore-Lang^n,  W.  8. 
Goschen,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
Grantham,  W. 
Greenall,  Sir  G. 
Gregory,  G.  B. 
Hall,  A.  W. 
Halsev,  T.  F. 
Hamilton,  Lord  0.  J. 
Hamilton,  T.  T. 
Hamilton,   right  hon. 

LordG. 
Hamilton,  Marquess  of 
Hamond,  C.  F. 
Hanbury,  R.  W. 
Harcourt,  E.  W. 
Hardcastle,  E. 
Harvey,  Sir  R.  B. 
Hay,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J.  C.  D. 
Heath,  R. 

Helmsley,  Viscount 
Herbert,  hon.  8. 
Hermon,  E. 
Hervey,  Lord  F. 
Hick,  J. 
Hicks,  E. 
HiU,  A.  8. 
Holford,  J.  P.  G. 
Holker,  Sir  J. 
Holland,  Sir  H.  T. 
Holmesdale,  Viscount 
Holt,  J.  M. 
Home,  Captain  D.  M. 
Hood,  Captain  hon.  A. 

W.  A.  N. 
Hope,  A.  J.  B.  B. 
Hubbard,  E. 
Isaac,  S. 

Jervia,  Col.  H.  J.  W. 
Johnson,  J.  G. 
Johnstone,  H. 
Johnstone,  Sir  F. 
JoUiffe,  hon.  8. 
Jones,  J. 

Eavanagh,  A.  MacM. 
Kennard,  Col.  E.  H. 
Kennaway,  Sir  J.  H. 
Knightley,  Sir  R. 
Enowles,  T. 
Lacon,  Sir  E.  H.  K. 
Lawrence,  Sir  T. 
Learmonth,  A. 
Lechmere,  Sir  E.  A.  H. 
Lee,  Major  V. 
Legard,  Sir  C. 
Legh,  W.  J. 
Leighton,  Sir  B. 
Leighton,  S. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Leslie,  Sir  J. 
Iiewis,  C.  E. 
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Lewisham,  Viscount 
Lindsay,  Col.  R.  L. 
Lindsay,  I-iord 
Uoyd,  T.  E. 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 
Lowe,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Lowther,  hon.  W. 
Lowther,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Macartney,  J.  W.  E. 
Mac  Iver,  D. 
M*aarel-IIogff,  Sir  J. 
Makins,  Colonel  W.  T. 
Mandovillo,  Viscount 
Manners,  rt.  hn.  Lord  J. 
l^Iarch,  Earl  of 
Marten,  A.  CI. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Mellor,  T.  W. 
Men? wether,  C.  G. 
Miles,  Sir  P.  J.  W. 
Mills,  A. 
MiUs,  SirC.  H. 
Monckton,  F. 
Montgomerie,  R. 
Montgomery,  Sir  G.  G. 
Moray,  Colonel  H.  D. 
Morgan,  hon.  F. 
Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  J.  R. 
Muncaster,  Lord 
Naghten,  Lt.-Col.  A.R. 
Newport,  Viscount 
Noel,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
North,  Colonel 
Northcote,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

s.  n. 

O'Neill,  hon.  E. 
Onslow,  D. 
Paget,  K.  II. 
Palk,  Sir  L. 
Parker,  Lt.-Col.  W. 
Peek,  Sir  H. 
PeU,  A. 

Pemberton,  E.  L. 
Pennant,  hon.  (i. 
Peploe,  Major  I).  P. 
Percy,  Earl 
Phipps,  P. 
Plunket,  hon.  1).  R. 
Plunkt'tt,  hon.  R. 
Polhill  -  Turner,  Capt. 

F.  C. 
Powell,  W. 
Praed.  C.  T. 
Pmed,  H.  B. 
Puleston,  J.  IT. 
Raikes,  II.  C. 
Read,  C.  S. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Repton,  G.  W. 
Ridley,  E. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
RiUlmj.  C.  T. 
Rodwell,  R.  R.  IL 
Round,  J. 
Russell,  Sir  C. 
Ryder,  (J.  R. 


Salt,  T. 

Sanderson,  T.  K. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Sclater- Booth,  rt.hn.G. 
Scott,  T/ord  H. 
Scott,  M.  D. 
Solwin  -  Ibbetson,  Sir 

H.J. 
Sevemo,  J.  E. 
Shirley,  8.  E. 
Shuto,  General  C.  C. 
Sidebottom,  T.  H. 
Simonds,  W.  B. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  F.  C. 
Smith,  S.  G. 
Smith,  rt.  hn.  W.  H. 
Smollett,  P.  B. 
Somerset,  Tx>rd  H.  R.  0. 
Stanhope,  hon.  E. 
Stanhope,  W.  T.  W.  8. 
Stanley,  rt.  hn.  Col.  F. 
Starkey,  L.  R. 
SUirkie,  J.  P.  C. 
Stecre,  L. 
Stewart,  M.  J. 
Storer,  G. 
Sykes,  C. 
l^lbot,  J.  G. 
Taylor,  rt.  hon.  Col. 
Thomhill,  T. 
Thwaites,  D. 
Thynne,  Lord  H.  F. 
Torr,  J. 

Tottenham,  Colonel 
Trcmayne,  A. 
IVemayno,  J. 
Trevor,  I^)rd  A.  KHill- 
TiuTior,  E. 
Wait,  W.  K 
Walker,  T.  E. 
Wallace,  Sir  R. 
Wal{K)le,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Walsh,  hon.  A. 
Warburton,  P.  E. 
Watney,  J. 
Watson,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Welby-Gregory,SirW. 
Wellesley,  Colonel  II. 
Wells,  E. 
Wothered,  T.  O. 
Wheelhouso,  W.  8.  J. 
Wilmot,  Sir  H. 
Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E. 
Wils(m,  W. 
Woodd,  B.  T. 
Wroughton,  P. 
W\'n(iham,  hon.  P. 
^yynn,  C.  W.  W. 
Yarmouth,  Earl  of 
Yorke,  J.  R. 

TELLKRS. 

Dyke.  Sir  W.  H. 
Winn,  R. 


Question  proposed, 

"That  the  wonls*this  House  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  iuexiR»di(;nt  to  reopen  the  question  of 
Parliament !iry  Reform  at  the  present  time,'  be 
there  added.'* 


Mr.  LOWE  moved  the 
the  words  **  at  the  present  t 

Amendment  proposed  taihe  aaid  pro- 
posed Amendment,  to  -leave  out  the 
words  **at  the  presuit  time."  —  {Mr, 
Lowe.) 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to 
be  worth  while  dividing  on  this  Amend- 
ment. 

Question,  **That  the  words  *  at  the 
present  time '  stand  part  of  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Words,  as  amended,  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  inexpedient  to  reopen  the  question  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform. 

LIBEL. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  '*  to  inquire  into 
the  Ijaw  in  relation  to  Libels  in  newspapers  and 
journals,  and  as  to  the  mode  of  proving  the 
publication  of  such  Libels,  and  the  means  of 
rendering  the  proprietors  and  publishers  of 
newspapers  and  journals  responsible  civilly  and 
criminally  for  the  Libels  contained  therein; 
with  power  to  make  any  proposals  for  the  altera- 
tion of  the  Law  with  regard  to  the  above  mat- 
ters, or  any  of  them." — (Mr,  Attorney  Oenerai,) 

REGISTRATION     OF    BIRTnS,     DEATHS,    A2n> 
MARRIAGES   (aRMT)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Colonel  Lindsay,  Bill  to  make 
further  provision  for  the  Registration  of  Deatha, 
Marriages,  and  Births  occurring  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom  among  officers  and  soldiers  of 
Her  Majesty*  s  Forces  and  their  families,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Colonel  Lindsay,  Mr. 
Secretary  IStanley,  and  Tjord  Eustacb  Cecil. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  95.] 

WORMWOOD   SCRUBS   REGULATION   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Colonel  Lindsay,  Bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  user  and  regulation  of  certain 
lands  at  Wormwood  Scrubs,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Colonel  Lindsay,  Mr.  Secretary 
Stanley,  and  Ix)rd  Eustace  Cecil. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  96.] 

DRAINAGE  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  LANDS 
(IRELAND)  PROVISIONAL  ORDER  CON- 
FIRMATION  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Henry  Sblwin-Ibbbtson, 
Bill  to  confirm  a  Provisional  Order  under  "  The 
Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands  (Ireland) 
Art,  1863,"  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  IIenhy  Selwik- 
Ibhetsos  and  Mr.  James  Lowther. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  94.] 
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BLIND  AND  DEAF-MTJTB    CHILDREN     (BDTJ- 

cation)  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Whbblhousb,  Bill  to  make 
better  provision  for  the  Education  of  Blind  and 
Deaf-Mute  Children,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Whselhousb,  Sir  Andrbw  Lusk,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Isaac,  and  Mr.  Bbnjamin  Wil- 
liams. 

Bill  presentedj  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  93.] 

House  adjourned  at  Two  o*clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 


Wednesday/,  5th  March,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Select  Committbb— Hall-Mark- 
ing  ^Gold  and  Silver),  nominated. 

Public  Bills  —  Second  Reading  —  Married 
Women's  Property  (Scotland)  [1];  Consoli- 
dated Fund  (No.  1)  ♦. 

ORDERS     OF    TEE    DAY. 


MARRIED   WOMEN'S   PROPERTY 
(SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

{Mr,    Anderion,    Sir   Robert   Anatruther,   Mr, 
Orr  Rwinfff  Mr.  M^Laren^  Mr,  Lyon  Flayfair,) 

[bill    1.]      8E0OND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  ANDERSON,  in  rising  to  move 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  seoond  time, 
said,  he  thought  the  state  of  the  benches 
that  forenoon  showed,  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree,  how  little  hon.  Members 
cared  for  parties  who  had  no  votes  and 
no  representation  in  the  House,  for  he 
happened  to  be  aware  that  the  ladies  who 
were  interested  in  this  measure  had  spe- 
cially requested  hon.  Members  to  attend, 
and  yet  hon.  Members,  knowing  they  had 
notlung  to  fear  from  the  votes  of  the 
ladies,  had  paid  no  heed  to  their  request. 
He  would  endeavour  to  explain  to  the 
House  the  present  position  of  the  law  in 
England  and  Scotland  as  regarded  the 
property  of  married  women.  Previous 
to  1870,  in  both  countries,  the  property 
of  married  women  was  alike  unprotected, 
except  as  regarded  the  earnings  of  mar- 
ried women  who  happened  to  be  deserted 
by  their  husbands ;  but  beyond  that,  a 
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woman    had   no  right  to  consider  her 
property  her  own  except  it  was  conveyed 
to  her  separate  use  by  an  ante-nuptial 
contract.    If  there  was  no  such  settlement 
she  herself,  and  everything  she  possessed, 
went  to  her  husband.  Her  husband  might 
spend  it  as  he  pleased,  he  migbt  ffive 
it  away  as  he  pleased,  he  might  will  it 
away  as  he  pleased ;  and  in  some  cases 
husbands  gave,  or  even  willed,  their 
wives'  property  to  their  mistresses,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it.    In 
Scotland  there  was  a  certain  check  upon 
that,   as  there   a  woman  had   certain 
rights  as  a  widow.    If,  when  her  hus- 
band died  he  left  no  children,  she  had  a 
right  to  one-half  of  the  personal  pro- 
perty ;  and  if  he  did  leave  children  she 
had  a  right  to  one-third.  In  that  respect 
married  women  were  better  off  in  Boot- 
land  than  in  England ;  but  it  was  not  as 
wives  but  as  widows,  the  law  not  apply- 
ing to  the  state  of  marriage,  but  only 
after  the  marriage  ceased.    The  state  of 
the  law  in  England  having  remained  in 
the  condition  he  had  described  up  to 
1870,  Mr.  Eussell  Oumey  in  that  year 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  amend  it,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  it  into  an  Act.     As  the 
measure  left  that  House  it  was  in  a  good 
condition  indeed ;  but  it  had  got  a  great 
deal  knocked  about  in  **  another  place,'' 
and  came  back  to  the  Commons  with  a 
good  many  alterations,  certainly  not  in 
the  way  of  improvements.     Even  in  the 
state  in  which  it  did  come  back  it  was 
still  something  worth  having.     Under 
that  Act  the  law  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
tection of  married  women's  property  in 
England  was  this — It  protected  the  earn- 
ings, and  the  investment  of  the  earn- 
ings, of  married  women  to  their  sepa- 
rate use ;  it  protected  also  their  deposits 
in  savings  banks,  their  money  in  the 
Funds,  their  shares  in  joint-stock  com- 
panies,   and    their   interest  in   benefit 
societies,    provided  that  these  had  not 
been  acquired  with  the  husband's  money 
without  his  consent,  and  provided  they 
had  not  been  acquired  with  his  consent 
in  the  way  of  defrauding  his  creditors. 
By  the  Act,  also,  a  married  woman  was 
allowed  to  insure  her  own  life,  or  her 
husband's  life  for  her  own  benefit.     The 
husband  might  insure  his  life  for  his 
wife's  separate  use,  free  ^m  claims  of 
himself  and  creditors,  provided  it  could 
be  shown  that  this  was  not  done  for  the 
purpose  of  defrauding  creditors.  Again, 
if  the  wife  inherited  personal  property 
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by  being  next-of-kin  to  an  intestate,  and 
not  by  will,  it  went  to  her  separate  use, 
whatever  the  amount ;  but  if  she  became 
entitled  to  personal  property  by  will,  and 
not  from  an  intestate,  it  was  only  secured 
to  her  separate  use  if  it  was  not  over 
£200.     If  it  was  in   the   least  degree 
over  that  amount — if  it  was  even  200 
guineas — it  went  to  her  husband.  That, 
he  thought,   was   absurdly   anomalous. 
As  regarded  real  estate,  if  the  wife  in- 
herited it  by  kinship  from  an  intestate, 
the  rents  and  profits  came  to  her  sepa- 
rate use ;  if  it  came  to  her  by  will,  her 
husband  got  these  rents  and  profits.     A 
married  woman  in  England  might  main- 
tain  an  action  at  law  in  her  own  name, 
and  in  respect  of  any  part  of  her  sepa- 
rate estate.     The  married  woman's  debts 
contracted  prior  to  her  marriage  did  not 
involve  the  liability  of  the  husband  ex- 
cept to  the  amount  of  such  property  as 
he  might  have  received  by  her  through 
marriage.       This    important    provision 
was  added  to  Mr.  Gurney's  Act  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bristol  (Mr.  Morley). 
The  separate  estate  of  a  married  woman 
was  liable  to  contribute  to  the  parish  for 
the  support  of  her  husband,  and  also  for 
the  support  of  her  husband's  children, 
failing  the  husband's  estate.     Such  was 
the  state  of  the  law  in  England,  with 
regard    to    the   protection   of    married 
women ;  or,  rather,  the  ncmiinal  state  of 
the  law — for  it  appeared  doubtful  whe- 
ther if  the  husband  cliose  to  ignore  the 
law  altogether,  and  simply  take  property 
from  his  wife,  the  law  would  then  pro- 
tect the  wife — there  was  a  remarkable 
decision   in  Manchostor   recently.     The 
law  in  that  case  rofusod  to  prosei-ute  the 
husband   criminally  for  going  into  his 
wife's  house  in  her  absence  and  taking 
property  that   legally  belonged   to  her 
for  her  separate  use.  Therefore,  perhaps 
the  protection  was  a  little  more  nominal 
than  real.     But  the  theory  of  the  law  in 
England,   so  far  as  it  w«'nt,  was  better 
than  in  Scotland.     The  married  women 
of  England  enjoyed  these  advantages  for 
several  years  before  there  was  any  at- 
tempt to  do  anything  of  the  kind  for  the 
married  women   of   S(;otland.      But   in 
1877  ho  introduced  a  Bill,  which  he  had 
hoped  would  pass,  bringing  the  married 
women  of  Scotland  up  to  the  level  of 
married    women  in  England,    and,  in- 
deed,   going   a   little  further ;   because 
he  proposed  to  enable  a  married  woman 
in  Scotland  to  call  her  own  her  own, 

Mr,  Andernon 


and    to   make    all   the    property    that 
was  justly   hers  really  hers.     He  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  the  anomalies  of  the 
English  law,  and  the  difference  created 
by  that  law  between  testate  and  intestate 
estates.    If  he  could  have  passed  that 
Bill,  it  would  have  settled  the  question 
finally  on  the  only  footing  on  which  it 
could  be  settled — that  of  absolute  justice. 
However,  he  was  not  able  to  do  that.  The 
Government  opposed  him.    The  Govern- 
ment admitted  that   in  Scotland  they 
might  be  allowed  to  come  up  to  the  level 
of  the  English  Act,  but  would  not  let 
them  get  one  step  further.     They  must, 
said  the   Government,  adopt  the  Eng- 
lish Act  with    all   its  faults  and   fail- 
ings.    The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time 
on  that  understanding — that  it  was  to 
be  amended  accordingly ;  but  before  the 
Lord  Advocate  had  agreed  on  the  Amend- 
ments to  be  inserted  the  Session  was  well 
nigh  over,  and  it  was  agreed  between 
the  Lord  Advocate  and  himself  that  they 
should  pass  only  the  clause  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  earnings  of  married  women. 
That  seemed  the  most  clamant  part  of 
the  injustice  to  be  remedied.     It  was 
desirable    to   pass   that   clause    imme- 
diately,   and  the  Bill  was  passed  with 
only  two  clauses  —  one  protecting  the 
earnings  of  the  wife,  and  another  pro- 
tecting the  husband  from  ante-nuptial 
debts  of  the  wife,  except  to  the  value 
of  what  he  had  received  with  the  wife 
on    marriage.      Thus,  the   interests  of 
husband  and  wife  were  equally  balanced 
in  the  measure  as  it  passed.     There  was 
further  a  distinct  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  Lord  Advocate  and  the  Home 
Secretary  that,  in  a  subst>quent  Session, 
ho  should  be  allowed  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
that    should   put    the  position    of   the 
married  women  of  Scotland  on  a  foot- 
ing with  that  of  the  wives  of  England 
by  protecting  their  property  also.    With 
that   view    he    introduced   a    Bill  last 
Session,  adopting  the   very  clauses  of 
the  English    Act,    and   naturally   con- 
cluded— having  regard    to  the  under- 
standing which  had  been  come  to — that 
he  would  bo  allowed  to  pass  it.     But, 
instead  of  that,  the  Lord  Advocate  him- 
self put   down  a   Notice   of  opposition 
which  blocked  its  path,  and  prevented 
its  even  coming  before  the  House  dur- 
ing  the   whole  of   the    Session.     That 
Bill  he  had  introduced  again  this  year, 
lie  believed  the  Lord  Advocate  opposed 
it  before  on  behalf  of  husbands,  and  iu 
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the  interests  of  children,  and  because 
he  thought  it  went  too  far.  He  thought 
the  Lord  Advocate  was  wrong,  and  it 
rested  with  him  to  show  that  it  really 
was  in  the  interests  of  husbands  that 
this  Bill  should  not  be  passed.  At 
any  rate,  it  appeared  that  husbands 
failed  to  see  this,  for  last  Session  there 
were  many  Petitions  in  its  favour,  not 
only  from  wives,  but  from  husbands 
also;  and  if  the  husbands  had  been 
opposed  to  the  Bill,  and  thought  their 
position  was  to  be  injuriously  affected 
by  it,  they  woidd  surely  have  petitioned 
against  it ;  but  there  was  only  one  soli- 
tary Petition  against  the  Bill.  It  had 
only  three  signatures,  and  it  was  not 
from  husbands,  but  irom  a  trade  protec- 
tion society.  He  was,  therefore,  entitled 
to  infer  that  husbands  had  no  particular 
objection  to  it.  If  it  was  in  the  interests 
of  children  that  the  Lord  Advocate  op- 
posed the  Bill,  he  would  ask  who  were 
better  able  to  judge  what  was  in  the 
interests  of  children  than  the  parents 
themselves?  If  mothers  and  fathers 
petitioned  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and 
scarcely  anyone  petitioned  against,  it  was 
not  likely  that  it  could  be  a  measure  to 
harm  the  children.  The  Bill  did  not  ask 
the  House  to  go  any  further  than  the 

Earties  could  go  of  their  own  accord 
eforo  marriage  by  an  ante-nuptial 
settlement.  But  the  majority  of  women 
married  without  ante-nuptial  settle- 
ments. Some  were  too  poor  to  make 
ante-nuptial  settlements — they  had  no- 
thing to  settle;  and  many  who  after- 
wards became  rich,  and  would  have 
made  such  settlements  could  they  have 
foreseen  that,  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  incur  the  expense  involved  in 
doing  by  deeds  and  parchments  what  the 
law  ought  to  do  for  them.  He  wanted  to 
make  the  law  as  considerate  to  the  pro- 
perty rigl4s  of  the  respective  parties  as 
the  parties  themselves  would  have  been 
by  getting  these  deeds  and  parchments 
drawn.  If  it  were  a  wrong  tiling  that  a 
wife  should  have  a  separate  estate,  she 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  one  by 
ante-nuptial  contract.  That  woidd  be 
the  logical  position  for  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate to  take  in  opposing  the  Bill.  If 
the  present  state  of  tne  law  was  a 
good  state  of  law,  they  should  not 
allow  people  to  contract  themselves 
out  of  it.  But  rich  people  did  con- 
tract themselves  out  of  it.  All  the 
bon,  Members  of  that  House,  in  ar- 


ranging marriages  for  themselves  or 
their  daughters,  invariably  contracted 
themselves  out  of  the  law.  The  Lord 
Advocate  was  bound  to  show  how  what 
was  good  for  his  own  class  was  bad  for 
any  other  class,  and  that  the  present 
state  of  the  law  in  England  had  worked 
badly.  That  law  had  been  in  operation 
for  eight  years,  and,  so  far  as  ne  (Mr. 
Anderson)  knew,  no  complaints  had  been 
made,  except  as  to  its  insufficiency — not 
that  it  had  gone  too  far,  but  that  it  had 
not  gone  far  enough.  But  he  maintained 
that  the  present  state  of  the  law  in 
Scotland  was  unjust  to  the  husband  as 
well  as  to  the  wife.  That  had  been 
abundantly  shown  on  the  occasion  of  the 
failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank. 
The  want  of  a  separate  estate  in  the 
wife  had  been  very  grievously  felt  by 
many  husbands  in  regard  to  this  failure. 
In  cases  where  a  wife  became  possessed 
of  property  in  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank, 
her  shares  in  the  bank  would,  if  her 
property  had  been  separate  estate,  have 
remained  in  her  own  name,  and  only 
such  separate  estate  as  she  otherwise 
happened  to  possess  would  have  been 
liable  to  pay  calls  on  those  shares.  But 
because  the  wife  had  not  a  separate 
estate,  unless  it  had  been  made  separate 
by  ante-nuptial  contract,  the  shares  of 
the  wife  went  to  the  husband's  name, 
and  every  penny  of  his  property  was 
liable  to  make  good  the  calls  on  the 
shares.  So  that  actually  this  property 
of  the  wife,  through  its  not  being  sepa- 
rate estate,  brought  absolute  ruin  upon 
a  number  of  husbands.  That  was 
surely  an  argument  that  ought  to  have 
weight  with  the  Lord  Advocate,  who 
was  defending  the  rights  of  husbands  so 
strongly.  If  husbands  in  Scotland  did 
not  petition  against  the  Bill  last  year, 
they  were  certainly  very  unlikely  to  do 
so  this  year,  after  such  a  grievous  lesson 
on  the  injustice  of  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  and  he  did  not  think  they  would 
greatly  thank  the  Lord  Advocate  if  he 
opposed  the  Bill  for  them.  The  Home 
Secretary  was  as  much  to  blame  as  the 
Lord  Advocate.  He  was  sony  they 
were  not  in  their  places  to  hear  his 
charges  against  them ;  but  they  had 
distinctly,  last  Session,  broken  their 
pledges  bv  refusing  to  let  this  Bill  pass. 
They  ought  now  either  to  let  this  Bill 
pass,  or  do  something  themselves.  They 
ought  to  show  in  what  respect  this  Bill 
went  further  than  the  English  law.    If 
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they  could  not  do  that,  they  should  say 
what  amendment  they  desired,  or  bring 
in  some  Bill  of  their  own  which  would 
do  what  they  promised  should  be  done. 
It  was  no  argument  at  all — and  he  be- 
lieved this  was  the  only  argument  that 
would  be  used — that  the  widow  was  in 
a  better  position  in  Scotland  than  in 
England.  What  was  wanted  was  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  a  wife  during 
her  married  life.  The  property  of  widows 
was  another  question.  He  had  not  at- 
tempted to  make  any  sensational  speech 
by  giving  instances  of  the  wrongs  women 
suffered  under  the  present  law.  He  had 
appealed  only  to  the  justice  of  the  case, 
and  that  was  an  appeal  that,  sooner  or 
later,  must  be  listened  to  by  the  House. 
He  begged  to  move  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  M*LAEEN  :  I  beg  to  second  the 
Motion.  My  hon.  Friend  behind  me 
has  so  minutely  explained  the  state  of 
matters,  that  I  really  do  not  think  it 
needful  to  say  anjrthing  more.  What  I 
should  say  would  only  be  repeating  in 
another  form  what  he  has  already  said. 
Therefore,  without  further  remark,  I 
will  just  second  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Anderson.) 

Me.  M'LAGAN  said,  he  would  not 
oppose  the  Bill,  because  he  believed  it 
was  founded  on  justice.  The  Bill  did 
exactly  what  most  hon.  Members  would 
themselves  do  if  entering  the  state  of 
matrimony,  by  an  arrangement  in  a  pr«- 
nuptial  contract.  He,  however,  would 
like  one  explanation.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson)  stated  that 
the  Bill  was  opposed  last  year  on  behalf 
of  husbands  and  children  ;  but  he  was 
not  sure  if  it  was  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  the  pa- 
rish :  and  he  would  like  to  know  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  Bill  if  a  hus- 
band should  be  reduced  to  circumstances 
in  which  he  could  not  support  his  chil- 
dren— would  the  liability  of  the  wife  to 
support  the  children  out  of  hor  separate 
estate  be  established  ? 

Mr.  ANDEESON  :  Yes ;  it  is  perfectly 
clear  without  the  Bill  that  the  wife  will 
have  to  do  so. 

Mr.  M*LAGAN  :  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that.  It  was  as  well  to  bring  out  that 
information. 

Mr,  Anderson 


Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  hoped  that 
the  absence  of  the  Lord  Advocate  indi- 
cated that  he  no  longer  opposed  this  mea^ 
sure,  and  that  the  Bill  would  be  allowed 
to  pass  its  second  reading.  He  thought 
the  hon.  Member  had  done  wisely  in 
limiting  the  scope  of  the  Bill,  and 
making  it  an  exact  copy  of  the  English 
Act.  In  saying  that,  he  did  not  wish  it 
to  be  supposed  that  he  and  many  other 
hon.  Members  on  his  side  of  the  House 
were  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  law 
as  regarded  England  and  Ireland.  He 
simply  thought  that  this  would  not  be  a 
desirable  occasion  on  which  to  raise  the 
wider  question.  When  that  wide  ques- 
tion was  brought  up  at  a  later  period 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  (Mr. 
Hibbert),  he  would  be  prepared  to  eJiow 
that  the  English  Act  of  1870  was  a  very 
insufficient  measure  of  protection,  and 
highly  unsatisfactory  in  many  of  its 
clauses.  The  hon.  Member  for  Glas- 
gow had  adopted  the  wiser  course  in 
waiting  for  that  occasion  to  support  this 
view. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eommiited 
for  TTiursday  Idth  March. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
alter  One  o*clook. 


HOUSE     OF     LOEDS. 


Thursday,  6M  March,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  hiLL—Committte— Report 
— Assizes  *  (17). 

SOUTH   AFRICA— SIR    BARTLE    FRERE 
AND  MR.  JOUBERT.— QUESTION. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  CAENAEVON  :  I  beg 
to  ask  a  Question  of  my  noblo  Friend  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
of  which  I  have  given  him  private  Notice. 
I  read  in  the  papers  this  morning  vhat 
purported  to  be  Minutes  of  what  had 
occurred  between  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and 
Mr.  Joubert,  who  formerly  held  the 
office  of  President  in  the  Transvaal.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  these  Minutes 
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are  anthantic?  For  uty  own  part,  I 
phonld  be  sorry  to  think  that  th^y  ex- 
prem  Gorreotlj  Uie  state  of  feeling  amon^ 
the  whole,  or  even  a  large  portion  of  the 
Dutch  population,  whether  it  be  in  the 
Transvaal,  in  the  neighboaring  Orange 
^ee  State,  or  io  the  Gape,  the  most  in- 
flvential  of  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  can- 
not help  thinkiDR  that  in  many  parts  of 
that  Contineat  tDore  exists  a  very  dif- 
fraent  feelino;.  I  wonld  also  ask  my 
noble  Priend— though  I  do  not  antici- 
pate that  he  vitl  be  able  to  give  an 
official  answer — Whether  it  is  true,  aa  I 
■M  it  stated  with  great  satisfaction  in 
thia  mcmiiBg'e  papers,  that  the  Chief 
Kagistrate  ol  the  Orange  Free  State  has 
other  proffered  or  undertaken  to  send 
na  no  lews  than  500  men  to  our  support 
in  the  Zulu  War?  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  when  bo  was  in  this  country 
two  years  ago,  and  I  was  very  much  im- 
pwHsod  with  his  steadfast,  truthful  cha- 
racter ;  and  I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised 
to  hear  that  he  has  proffered  us  500  men. 
It  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  know  that 
that  ia  the  case,  not  only  as  regards 
himself,  but  also  as  affording  evidence 
of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  as  affording  evidence  of  the 
i>tate  of  feeling  among  a  most  influea- 
lislportion  of  the  Dutch  populatioD. 

EiBL  CADOGAN.  in  reply,  said, 
that  his  right  bon.  Friend  the  Secre 
lary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  had  re 
ceived  an  account  of  the  interview 
between  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Mt 
Joubert  similar  to  that  which  bis  nubl 
Friend  had  mentioned  as  having  ap- 
peared in  the  newepapuTS,  but  it  had 
reached  the  Secretary  of  State  un- 
officially. He  thought  his  noble  Friend 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  would  agrer 
with  him  that,  in  these  circumstances,  hio 
right  hon.  Friend  was  justified  in  with- 
holding that  account  from  the  Fapor- 
abont  to  be  presented  to  Parliament ; 
and  probably  hia  noble  Friend  would  b-' 
Mtisfied  with  the  assurance  that  as  soon 
aithe  ofBcial  account  of  the  interrien- 
had  been  received,  it  would  be  inL-lude<l 
in  the  Papers  to  be  laid  on  the  Table  of 
their  Lordships'  House.  He  had  just 
laid  on  the  Table  Papers  relating  to 
South  Africa  received  up  to  yesterday 
He  might  further  mention  that  twi 
telegrams  had  been  that  day  received  ai 
the  Colonial  Office  through  the  Braziliaj 
Talegnpli  Company  in  these  terms — 


"Following  transports  arrived  St.  Vincpnt: 
—6th,  OlvmpuH,  1.56  |).m. ;  Queen  MHrgnrtt, 
-  ■"■  -       '  -'\  City  of  Venice,  6  B.in. :  Itusaia, 

ived  St. 


This  intelligence  showed  that  the  traus- 
jiort  service  was  working  favourably. 
As  to  the  second  part  of  the  noble  Earl's 
(luestion,  he  was  unable  to  give  any 
official  confirmation  of  the  report. 

The  Eam.  of  CARNARVON  said,  he 
did  not  mean  in  his  Question  official  in- 
formation, but  any  information. 

Eahl  CADOGAN  said,  he  was  not 
able  to  give  his  noble  Friend  any  further 
.afurmadon. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  could 
lot  see  what  was  the  objection  to  the 
[lublication  of  the  unofficial  account  of 
the  interview  between  Sir  Eartle  Frero 
and  Mr.  Joubert,  received  at  the  Colonial 
Office,  if,  as  he  understood  from  the 
noble  Earl,  it  was  similar  to  the  account 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

EAILWAY8— CONTINDOUS  BRAKES. 
aOESTION.      OBSEBVATIONa. 

The  Eabl  of  BELMORE  rose  to  call 

attention  to  the  present  position  of  the 
subject  of  the  use  of  continuous  brakes 
upon  Railways,  and  to  ask  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  Wliether  they  pro- 
pose to  introduce  any  Bill  to  deal  with 
the  matter  during  the  present  Session  ? 
He  would  remind  their  Lordships  tliat 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Railway  Acci- 
dents, which  reported  about  this  time 
two  years  ago,  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  matter  of  "  continuous  brakes  j" 
and  that  a  series  of  trials,  at  their  re- 
quest, was  made  in  the  year  ia76,  near 
Newark,  to  which  the  principal  English 
Railway  Companies  sent  trains,  and  at 
which  experiments  were  made  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  continuous  brakes.  The 
result  of  these  inquiries  was  that  the 
Commissioners  in  their  Report  recom- 
mended that  Railicay  Companies  should 
be  required  by  law,  under  adequate 
penalties,  Co  supply  all  trains  with  suffi- 
cient brake  power  to  stop  them  within 
500  yards  under  all  circumritancoa.  In 
making  that  recommendation,  the  Com- 
missioners refrained  advisedly  from  mcn- 
tiuniug  any  particular  kind  of  brake; 
but  they  Btiggested  what  at  the  time 
seemed  to  be  a  reasonable  distance  (600 
yards)  within  which  all  trains  should  be 
j  stopped.    To  have  done  otherwise  would 
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have  been  to  discourage  improvements 
in  brakes.  The  result  had  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  recommendation.  On 
page  105  of  the  Report  would  be  found 
the  result  of  experiments  with  seven 
different  continuous  brakes,  using  all 
available  brake  and  other  power,  in- 
cluding sand.  The  shortest  stop  ob- 
tained was  with  a  train  of  the  Midland 
Company,  weighing  over  200  tons,  and 
travelling  51^  miles  an  hour;  the  dis- 
tance in  which  the  train  was  stopped 
was  275  yards ;  the  time  was  18  seconds. 
The  brake  was  the  Westinghouse  air 
brake.  Last  year  a  series  of  experi- 
ments were  made  on  the  Brighton  line 
by  Mr.  Westinghouse  and  Captain 
Douglas  Galton,  when  a  stop  was  ob- 
tained by  a  train  travelling  50  miles  an 
hour  in  119  yards  and  10^  seconds.  An 
interesting  account  of  these  experiments 
was  contained  in  ne  Times  of  August  30. 
As  the  weight  of  the  train  was  not  given, 
nor  the  particular  kind  of  brake  used 
mentionea  —  although  he  presumed  it 
was  the  Westinghouse  air  brake — he 
could  not  make  an  exact  comparison ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  very  considerable  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  three  years, 
the  distance  within  which  a  stop  could 
be  made  being  reduced  more  than  a 
half.  Although  the  Government  had 
not  acted  upon  the  Commissioners'  re- 
commendation, yet  in  August,  1877,  the 
Board  of  Trade  called  the  attention  of 
Bailway  Companies  to  the  matter  of 
continuous  brakes,  and  to  a  correspond- 
ence which  had  lately  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Board  and  the  lUilway  Asso- 
ciation relative  to  the  use  of  such 
brakes ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  letter 
the  Board  laid  down  the  conditions  which, 
in  their  opinion,  were  essential  to  a  good 
continuous  brake.  After  saying  that 
there  had  been  apparently  no  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Companies  to  agree 
upon  the  requirements  of  a  good  con- 
tinuous brake,  they  went  on  to  say — 

**  In  tho  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  these 
conditionB  should  be  as  follows : — 

'*  (a.)^  The  brakes  to  bo  efficient  in  stopping 
trains,  instantaneous  in  their  action,  and  capable 
of  being  applied  without  difficulty  by  engine- 
drivers  or  gpdards. 

"(d.)  In  case  of  accident  to  be  instantane- 
ously self-acting. 

**  {e.)  The  brakes  to  bo  put  on  and  taken  off 
(with  facility)  on  tho  engine  and  every  vehicle 
of  a  train. 

I*  (</.)  The  brakes  to  be  regularly  used  in 
daily  working. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore 


*'  {e.)  The  materials  employed  to  be  of  a 
durable  character,  so  as  to  bis  easily  maintained 
and  kept  in  order. 

'*  The  inquiries  and  experiments  instituted  by 
the  Koyal  Commission  on  Railway  Accidents^ 
and  the  recent  researches  into  the  causes  of 
railway  accidents  during  tho  last  few  years,  ap- 
pear to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  importance  of  the  above  conditions,  and 
the  experience  which  has  been  obtained  by  the 
companies  appears  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
come  to  some  general  and  unanimous  conclu- 
sion. There  can,  therefore,  be  no  roason  for 
further  delay,  and  the  Boajrd  of  Trade  feel  it 
their  duty  again  to  urs^  upon  the  railway  com- 
panies the  necessity  for  arriving  at  an  imme- 
oiato  decision  and  united  action  in  tho  matter.'* 

Further  Ketums  were  laid  before  Par- 
liament last  year,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  no  unanimous  opinion  had  been 
arrived  at  among  the  Kailway  Compa- 
nies. The  Government  introduced  and 
passed  an  Act  last  Session — Continuous 
Brakes  Act,  1 878 — compelling  Railway 
Companies  to  make  a  periodical  Return 
respecting  the  use  of  continuous  brakes 
on  their  passenger  trains,  and  it  was  to 
the  first  Return  that  he  now  wished  to 
call  their  Lordships'  attention.  On 
page  4  of  that  Paper  would  be  found  an 
abstract  showing  the  description  of  con- 
tinuous brakes  in  use,  the  amount  of 
stock  fitted,  and  the  mileage  run  with 
each  description  of  brake.  The  result 
was  that  there  was  yet  no  uniformity, 
and  there  was  still  a  great  deal  to 
be  done.  Only  16  per  cent  of  the 
engines  and  21  per  cent  of  the  carriages 
were  fitted  with  these  brakes  at  all; 
while  only  three  out  of  a  much  larger 
number  of  brakes  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Board  of  Trade  Cir- 
cular. If  these  requirements  were  to 
be  carried  out  by  legislation,  surely  it 
would  be  better  to  do  so  before  more 
stock  was  fitted  with  a  wron^  kind  of 
brake.  He  was  not  for  unaue  inter- 
ference with  Railway  Companies;  but 
he  thought  that  the  500  yards  recom* 
mended  by  the  Royal  Commission  miffht 
now  be  materially  shortened,  and  that 
the  Board  of  Traae  conditions  should  be 
insisted  on.  He  understood  that  men 
employed  on  railways  regarded  this 
question  of  brakes  as  possessing  an  in- 
terest only  second  to  that  of  compensa- 
tion for  injuries  they  might  sustain durinff 
the  course  of  their  employment — and 
certainly  it  was  a  question  of  great  in>- 
portance  to  tho  public.  Tho  Railway 
Commissioners  recommended  that  there 
should  be  an  appeal  from  the  Board  of 
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Trade  to  some  other  tribunal.  The  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Goveniment 
objected  to  that,  and  he  admitted  that 
there  was  force  in  the  objection,  because 
it  was  an  awkward  thing  to  have  an  ap- 
peal from  a  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Bailwaj  Commissioners  felt  it  hard  on 
Bailway  Companies  that,  without  being 
heard  bj  counsel  or  otherwise,  they 
fihould  be  condemned  to  a  considerable 
expenditure.  The  difficulty  might,  per- 
h«M,  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  a 
tribunal  before  whom  an  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  might  appear  as  prose- 
cutor. One  of  the  Commissioners  thought 
there  might  be  a  special  tribunal  to  act 
as  between  Bailway  Companies  and  the 
puhlic.  As  he  had  already  said,  he  en- 
tertained an  objection  against  undue  in- 
terference with  Railway  Companies  in 
the  management  of  their  own  concerns  ; 
but  he  thought  the  powers  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  might  be  extended,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  deal  more  effectually  with 
this  brake  question.  The  year  before 
lut  he  moved  a  Standing  Order  on  the 
subject ;  and  bis  noble  Friend  the  Pro- 
tsideut  of  the  Council  held  out  the  hope 
that  the  matter  would  be  dealt  with  in  a 
)i;eneral  measure.  He  did  not  now  ex- 
pect a  Bill  specially  applicable  to  it,  but 
there  were  rumours  of  a  general  Bill, 
and  he  hoped  to  hear  that  in  its  pro- 
risions  would  be  included  euactments 
having  reference  to  continuous  brakes. 

Lord  NOKTON  said,  that  as  he, 
thinking  that  the  subject  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  legislation,  had  commenced 
the  conference  between  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Bailway  Association,  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words.  The  con- 
ference to  which  he  referred  led  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  issuing  to  every  Com- 
pany Circulars,  in  August,  1877,  and  to 
the  short  Act  of  last  Session  for  obtain- 
ing Returns,  and,  consequently,  to  the 
Setnms  now  before  Parliament.  The 
subject  was  important,  not  ODly  for 
the  safety  of  the  public,  but  also  in  rela- 
tion to  the  expeditious  conveyance  of 
goods  and  the  effectiveness  of  signal 
arrangements.  The  art  of  increasing 
speed  had  outstripped  the  art  of  stop- 
ping. The  problem  how  best  to  stop 
100  tons  weight  running  60  miles  an 
hoar  was  slowly  working  out,  and  no- 
thing should  be  done  to  check  experi- 
ment, but  every  freedom  should  be  al- 
lowed to  promote  it.     FarUament,  there- 


fore, had  been  asked  by  no  one  to  inter- 
fere in  the  way  of  prescribing  the  best 
kind  of  brake  to  be  adopted  for  railways  ; 
because  to  do  so  would  be  to  check  im- 
provement, and  to  relieve  the  under- 
takers from  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. But  Parliament  could,  at  all 
events,  insist  upon  the  five  essential 
qualities  of  brakes  recommended  in  the 
Circular  Letter  of  1877  —  that  they 
should  be  continuous,  automatic,  in- 
stantaneous, in  constant  use,  and  of 
strong  material.  The  first  requirement 
for  expediting  improvement  was  con- 
stant publication  of  what  was  being 
done,  and  for  that  the  short  Act  of  last 
Session,  and  consequent  Returns,  were 
sufficient.  Uniformity  of  brake  was 
most  desirable^that  not  only  the  best, 
but  the  same  should  be  used  for  all, 
both  for  interchange  of  rolling  stock  be- 
tween one  line  and  another,  and  more 
especially  when  two  or  more  lines  were 
continuous ;  but  it  was  doubtful  if  uni- 
formity was  yet  possible.  The  Eeturns 
showed  as  yet  but  slow  improvement  and 
many  failures.  From  the  last  Betum  it 
appeared  that  there  were  still  only  16  per 
cent  of  the  engines  and  21  per  cent  of 
the  passenger  carriages  fitted  with  con- 
tinuous brakes.  The  fact  was  there  was 
a  money  interest  in  each  invention.  If 
it  were  enacted  that  no  brake  should  be 
considered  sufficient  which  had  not  the 
five  qualities  stipulated  for  in  the  Circu- 
lar, the  responsibility  for  any  accident 
from  want  of  brake  power  would  fall  on 
a  Company  using  brakes  without  those 
qualities. 

Lord  HENNIKER  said,  their  Lord- 
ships would  agree  with  him  in  saying 
that  his  noble  Friend  had  done  good 
service  in  bringing  this  question  before 
the  House.  It  was  one  of  importance ; 
great  interest  was  taken  in  it  both  inside 
and  outside  Parliament,  and,  no  doubt, 
in  this — as  in  all  quosticms  connected 
with  railway  working — the  expression 
of  public  opinion  and  discussions  in 
Parliament  had  a  great  eflect  upon 
the  Railway  Companies ;  for  experience 
had  shown  that,  in  the  end,  the  best 
system  was  generally  adopted.  Rail- 
way Companies  were  naturally  rather 
slow  to  adopt  any  system  which  in- 
volved a  large  expenditure ;  and  par- 
ticularly where  a  change  in  the  working 
arrangements  would  also  be  necessary, 
although  the  Companies  were  them- 
selves  equally,  if  not  more  interested 
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than  anyone  in  adopting  the  best  sya-  '■ 
terns  of  working  their  traffic.  He  did  . 
not  think  he  need  trouble  their  liOrd- 
ships  with  any  lengthened  remarks  on 
the  present  occasion,  because  last  year, 
in  a  discussion  raised  by  his  noble 
Friend  the  noble  Earl  behind  him  (Earl 
De  La  Warr),  he  had  gone  fully  into  the 
question ;  but  he  should  be  glad  to  re- 
mind the  House  of  the  action  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  matter.  For  many 
years  the  Inspecting  Officers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  reported  that  more 
efficient  brake  power  was  necessary  on 

Eassenger  trains.     In  January,  1877,  a 
letter  was  addressed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  the  Railway  Companies'  Asso- 
ciation.     As  progress    in  the    desired 
direction  was  slow,   a  Circular  Letter 
was  addressed  to  all  the  Railway  Com- 
panies in  August   of   the  same    year. 
This  Letter  was  printed  in  the  Paper 
issued  that  morning.    It  spoke  for  itself, 
and  showed  clearly  the  opinion  of  the 
Department,  and  how  strongly  they  had 
urged   the  Companies  to  adopt    some 
good  system  of  brakes.     The  replies  to 
this  Circular  were  printed  last  cession. 
They  did  not  show  that  rapid  progress 
was  being    made   by  the    Companies; 
but  still  g^eat  progress  had  been  made 
since  January,    1877.      The  Board  of 
Trade,  however,  did  not  then  think  it 
desirable  to  interfere  by  legislating  on 
the  subject.   The  difficulties  were  great, 
and  must  be  overcome  before  any  gene- 
ral system  was  agreed   upon ;   for  in- 
stance, the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  referred  to   by  the  noble 
Earl — that  every  train  should,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, be  pulled  up  easily  in  500 
yards.     Would  it  be  possible  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  see  such  a  provision 
carried  out  ?  Again,  it  was  undesirable  to 
lay  down  that  only  one  particular  brake 
should  be  used,  as  this  would  prevent 
the  Companies  from  availing  themselves 
of  any  improvements  whicn  might  be 
made.     However,  he  stated  at  the  time 
that  it  might  be  wise  to  pass  a  short  Act 
of  Parliament  to  require  Returns  to  be 
sent  in  every  six  months  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  by  all  the  Railway  Companies  as 
to  the  progress  they  were  making  in 
fitting  their  engines  and  carriac^es  with 
brakes.     It  was  thought  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  introduce  such  a  mea- 
sure by  many  noble  Lords  who  took  an 
interest  in  railway  matters,  and  it  was 
brought  in  and  passed.     The  Board  of 
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Trade  were  encouraged  in  the  hope  that 
this  Act  would  have  a  good  effect  by  the 
result  which  a  similar  Act,  relating  to 
the    block    and     interlocking     system, 
passed    in     1873 — the    Regulation    of 
Railways  Act — had  had  in  inducing  the 
Railway  Companies  to  adopt  that  sys- 
tem.    The  Return  issued  to-day  was  the 
result  of  that  Act.     He  was  sony  to  see 
that   the  amount  of  stock  fitted  with 
continuous  brakes  during  the  last  siz 
months  to  December  31,  1878,  was  not 
very  large ;  but  still  some  progress  was 
being  made,   and    he  hoped  the    Act 
might  prove  to  be  as  useful  a  one  as  tiie 
Act  of  1873 — at  all  events,  the  Return 
was  a  useful  one.    That  Return  brought 
the  question  up  to  the  present  time,  as 
far  as  regarded  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.     It  would  not  be    right  for 
him  to  go  further  into  the  question  at 
the    present    time.       He    had    merely 
stated  these  few  facts,   that  what  had 
been  done  might  be  clearly  before  the 
House  ;    and  to  show  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  been  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
a  better  system  of  brake  power,  and 
had  not  been  inactive  in  pressing  the 
subject  on  the  attention  of  the  Railway 
Companies.     His  reason  for  not  wishing 
to  go  further  into  details  was  this: — 
Their  Lordships  would  recollect  that  on 
the  re-assembling  of  Parliament  it  was 
stated  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  about  to  introduce  a  measure  to 
deal    with    the    Railway   Commission, 
whose  powers  expired  at  the  end  of  this 
Session  of  Parliament.     The  noble  Vis- 
count who  presided  over  the  Board  of 
Trade  (Viscount  Sandon)  thought,  very 
properly,    that     disjointed     statements 
made  at  different  times  and  in  different 
places  as  to  the  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  working    of  railways 
were    inconvenient,  and  probably  mis- 
leading.     Viscount    Sandon    proposed 
before  long  to    introduce  the  Bill  to 
which  he  had  referred  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  he  would  then  take 
the   opportunity    of   stating  fully    the 
opinions  of   the  Government  as  to  the 
question   now  before    their  Lordships, 
and  several  other   subjects  of  interest 
and  importance  in  railway  management. 
Earl  DE  LA  WARR  said,  that  the 
subject  was  a  very  important  one,  and 
he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  taken  it  up.     The  progpress 
they  had  made  in  it  was  not  very  satis- 
factory, for  the  Returns  showed  that  the 
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Tue  of  contmuons  brake  power  bad  not 
been  adopted  as  it  ought  to  bo ;  but  it 
seemed  that  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
l^ade  had  stirred  up  the  Eailway  Com- 
panies, and  there  was  reason  to  hope 
that  their  efforts  would  lead  to  some 
result.  It  was  satisfactory  to  know 
that  Her  Majesty's  Gt>yemment  would 
use  its  influence  in  the  matter ;  and  he 
hoped  that  the  Bailway  Companies  would 
themselves  make  further  experiments, 
and  come  to  some  agreement  among 
themselves  as  to  the  best  form  of  brake 
to  be  employed. 

ABMY    REGULATIONS  —  NON-COMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICERS.— QUESTION. 

Thb  Eabl  op  galloway  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether,  nnder  existing  Heffulations,  a 
non-commissioned  ofEoer  in  the  Kegular 
Anny  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  per- 
fonn  any  other  duties  connected  with  a 
brigade,  depot,  or  sub-district,  than 
those  of  the  Militia  regiment  to  the 
permanent  staff,  of  which  he  had  been 
ittached  for  probationary  duty  only 
during  the  non- training  period  ? 

VxBcoxTNT  BURY  said,  in  answer  to 
his  noble  Friend,  that  Circular  101  of 
1877  made  no  difference  between  the 
two  classes  of  men. 

Ilonae  adioumod  at  Six  oVlock, 

till  To-morrow,  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tkunday,  Sth  March,  1879. 
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QUESTIONS. 


CATHOLIC   UNIVEKSITY    (IRELAND) 
—SPEECH  OF  MR.  W.  JOHNSTON. 

QXTESTIOX. 

Mb.   SULLIVAN  asked  Mr.   Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  If  his  attention 


has  been  called  to  a  report  in  the  *'  Bel- 
fast News  Letter  "  of  the  1 2th  instant 
of  a  party  demonstration  in  Belfast,  stated 
to  have  been  presided  over  by  Mr.  W. 
Johnston,  Orange  Grand  Master,  who 
was  surrounded  by  members  wearing 
the  insignia  of  the  Order,  and  who 
commenced  his  speech  by  addressing  his 
auditory  as  "Brother  Orangemen;" 
whether  in  that  speech  Mr.  Johnston 
announced  his  and  their 

**  determination  to  maintain  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power  the  position  which  we  now  occupy  as 
Conservatives  and  Orangemen  in  thid  great 
frontier  town  of  Belfast," 

and  thereupon  proceeded  to  inveigh 
against  the  Catholic  claim  for  a  Catholic 
University,  declaring  that  a  Catholic 
University  would  **  pervert  moral  philo- 
sophy and  stifle  free  thought  and  free 
inquiry;"  whether  this  gentleman  is  a 
salaried  official  of  the  Crown,  as  Com- 
missioner of  Irish  Fisheries ;  and,  whe- 
ther such  a  display  of  feeling  will  be 
tolerated  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
on  the  part  of  a  salaried  public  func- 
tionary r 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  rcyport  by  the  Question  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and  I 
communicated  with  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  on  the 
subject.  The  report,  as  given  in  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber, is  correct.  Of  course,  it  is  known  to 
the  House  that  Mr.  Johnston  is  a  sala- 
ried official  of  the  Crown,  and  a  Com- 
missioner of  Irish  Fisheries.  !Mr.  John- 
ston, as  we  all  know,  sat  for  many  years 
in  this  House,  and  he  has  recently  be- 
come a  member  of  the  permanent  Civil 
Service,  and  is,  perhaps,  hardly  aware 
as  yet  how  veiy  objectitmable  the  use  of 
such  expressions  must  be,  as  placing  him 
in  an  embarrassing  position,  and  in  one 
that  is  inconsistent  with  that  of  a  salaried 
servant  of  the  Crown.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  has  given  him  a  caution  on  the 
subject,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  there 
will  not  be  a  repetition  of  such  observa- 
tions. 

PUBLIC    WORKS    (INDIA)— CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  INDIAN  RAILWAYS. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  the  Indian  Go- 
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vemment  have  granted  concessions  which 
will  enable  a  Eailway  to  be  made  from 
Bellary  to  Marmagoa  in  Portuguese  ter- 
ritory, in  preference  to  the  proposed 
State  Railway  of  1872  from  Bellary  to 
Karwar  in  British  territory ;  to  whom 
the  concession  has  been  made ;  and, 
whether  the  Correspondence  which  has 
passed  on  this  subject  between  the  Home 
and  the  Indian  Governments  will  be  laid 
upon  the  Table  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE:  The.  promise 
of  a  conditional  concession  has  been  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  to 
Mr.  Frederick  Campbell  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  from  Bellary  to  Mar- 
magoa, but  not  necessarily  in  substi- 
tution for  that  from  Bellary  to  Karwar. 
Some  particulars  will  be  found  in  the 
Evidence  taken  last  year  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Public  Works  in  India.  I 
will  put  the  Correspondence  in  the 
Library  ;  and  if,  after  examining  it,  the 
hou.  Baronet  still  thinks  it  of  sufficient 
public  interest  and  will  move  for  it,  he 
can  have  it  as  an  unopposed  Ketum. 

POOR  LAW   (IRELAND)— REMOVAL  OF 
IRISH  PAUPERS.— QUESTION. 

Majok  NOLAN  had  a  Notice  on  the 
Paper  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Local 
Govemmeut  Board,  If  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
man  named  Patrick  Feeny,  who  had 
been  resident  over  twenty  years  in  Black- 
burn, was  removod  from  the  Blackburn 
Workliouse  Hospital  and  sent  in  charge 
of  a  Poor  Law  official  to  Dublin ;  if  this 
official  left  him  in  Dublin  with  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  with  two  shillings  to  defray 
his  expenses  to  Gort,  in  the  county  of 
Gal  way,  a  distance  of  130  miles ;  if 
Patrick  Feeny  had  been  nine  months  in 
hospital  suffering  from  paralysis,  and  if 
at  the  time  he  was  left  in  Dublin  he  was 
in  a  state  of  great  debility  and  scarcely 
able  to  crawl ;  and,  further,  was  any 
certificate  of  a  doctor  procured  before 
the  man  was  thus  removed,  and  what 
were  the  terms  of  the  certificate,  and 
was  any  promise  made  by  any  of  the 
workhouse  officials  to  Patrick  Feeny 
before  quitting  Blackburn  that  he  would 
be  left  in  Gort  ? 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH,  inreply,8aid, 
the  Notice  had  already  been  put  on  the 
Paper  by  t]ie  hon.  and  gaUant  Member, 
and  he  had  assured  him  on  a  previous 
occasion  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  the  statement  contained   with  re- 
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ference  to  Feeny.  He  thought  it  ratlier 
hard  on  the  Blackburn  Union  that  the 
subject  should  be  again  brought  forward 
without  any  further  information  being 
forthcoming. 

ARMY— WAR  OFFICE  CONTRACTS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  War,  If  his  attention 
has  been  directed  to  a  correspondence  in 
respect  to  a  contract  for  locks  furnished 
to  the  War  Office,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  a  person  furnished  locks  at  a  vexy 
large  percentage  above  purchase  price ; 
if  he  has  taken  any  steps  to  find  ifthese 
allegations  are  correct;  and,  whether 
there  was  any  particular  reason  why 
that  tradesman  was  selected  to  supply 
the  locks  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  In  answer  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  may  state  that 
my  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
correspondence  respecting  the  locks  fur* 
nished  to  the  War  Office,  or,  rather,  to 
the  contractor,  and  I  have  taken  steps  to 
find  out  whether  the  allegations  implied 
in  the  Question  are  correct ;  but  I  nave 
not  yet  received  all  the  particulars  I 
require  before  I  express  an  opinion  on 
the  subject.  I  only  hope  that  the  hon. 
Member  will  repeat  his  Question  in  about 
a  week's  time. 

POST  OFFICE— THE  BOOK  POST. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  If  he  would  ex- 
plain to  the  House  why  letters  and  book 
packets  between  the  limits  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-four  inches  in  length,  and 
nine  and  twelve  inches  in  depth,  are 
permitted  to  pass  through  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  if  intended  for  delivery  in 
the  Colonies  or  abroad,  and  yet  are 
absolutely  prohibited  from  inland  circu- 
lation ;  whether  the  Postmaster  General 
is  aware  that  a  packet  of  that  size  posted 
iu  France  is  delivered  by  the  Post  Office 
in  this  Country  notwithstanding  these 
regulations ;  and,  whether  the  Post 
Office  could  not  adopt  with  advantage 
the  standard  rule  that  prevails  in  most 
Foreign  Countries  and  in  the  Colonies 
of  a  maximum  of  twenty-four  inches  in 
length? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  :  Sir,  bulky 
packets  are  so  inconvenient  to  deal  with, 
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especially  when  the  mail  bags  containing 
them  are  exchanged  by  apparatus,  that  it 
"was  found  necessary  some  years  ago  to 
reduce  the  dimensions.  Liurger  packets 
are  permitted  to  be  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  are  sometimes  received  from 
foreim  parts,  but  they  are  so  few  in 
number  that,  practically,  no  inconveni- 
ence is  experienced  irom  their  trans- 
mission ;  but  I  am  informed  that  it 
would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  alter  the 
rule  of  the  inland  post  in  this  respect. 

"  GENERAL  STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT  " 
—FOREIGN  TARIEPS  ON  BRITISH 
PRODUCE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  he 
can  furnish  a  Return  of  the  tariff  in  the 
principal  articles  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  which  was  levied  in  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  Europe,  and  America, 
and  in  the  Colonies,  in  1859,  and  which 
is  levied  this  year ;  and,  whether  a  Re- 
turn of  such  tariffs  can  be  included  in 
the  General  Statistical  Abstract  for 
future  years? 

Mr.  J.  O.  TALBOT  :  In  the  absence 
of  my  noble  Friend,  who,  I  regret  to 
say,  is  unexpectedly  absent,  owing  to 
domestic  afiBiction,  I  may  ask  leave  to 
answer  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Ques- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  first  part  of 
it,  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  a  Return  which  will 
probably  supply  him  with  the  informa- 
tion he  desires.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  part,  I  fear  that  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  include  the  whole  information  in 
the  Statistical  Abstract,  as  it  would  add 
very  largely  to  the  bulk  of  that  docu- 
iment ;  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  consider 
how  much  it  will  be  possible  to  give  in 
that  form  with  due  regard  to  the  public 
convenience. 

IRELAND  —  ATTENDANCE    OF    IRISH 

RESIDENT  MAGISTRATES  AT  PETTY 

SESSIONS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  COGAN  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  K  he  can  state  when 
the  Returns,  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  last  Session,  relative  to  the 
attendance  of  Resident  Magistrates  at 
Petty  Sessions  in  Ireland,  will  be  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER:  I  hope  we  will 
be  able  to  lay  them  on  the  Table  to- 
night. 


POOR  LAW  GUARDIANS  (IRELAND). 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  now  in  pre- 
paration, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
certain  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  which  inquired  last  Session 
into  the  mode  of  election  of  Poor  Law 
guardians  are  to  be  extended  to  Ireland, 
or  whether  a  separate  Bill  for  Ireland 
will  be  brought  in  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER :  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  any  such  Bill  as  that  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  refers,  so  I  conclude 
that  it  cannot  in  any  way  be  intended  to 
apply  to  Ireland.  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  to  which  reference  is  made 
is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Government,  and  the  decision  at  which 
we  arrive  will  in  due  course  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  House. 

TURKEY  —  APPOINTMENT    OF    A 
FINANCE  COMMISSIONER. 

QXTESTION. 

Mr.  COGAN  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whe- 
ther any  reply  has  been  given  with 
reference  to  the  application  made  by  the 
Porte  for  the  appointment  of  a  Financial 
Commissioner  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE:  Yes,  Sir;  this  sub- 
ject has  received  the  consideration  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  we  are 
communicating  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment.    That  is  now  being  done. 

ARMY— HALF-PAY    SERVICE. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  bardlet  WILMOT  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If,  when  he 
considers  the  question  of  half-pay  ser- 
vice, owing  to  sickness  not  being  allowed 
to  count  towards  voluntary  retirement, 
he  will  also  take  into  consideration  the 
case  of  those  officers  who  have  been 
promoted  to  the  Half-pay  List,  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  services,  and  yet  are  not 
permitted  to  reckon  such  half-pay  ser- 
vice towards  voluntary  retirement  r 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
he  had  no  objection  to  refer  this  subject 
to  a  small  Committee,  which  would,  at 
the  same  time,  inquire  into  the  question 
raised  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Hereford  (Colonel  Arbuthnot). 
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IMPRISONMEST  FOR  DEBT— LEGISLA- 
TION.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  M.  T.  bass  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
Whether  it  ia  the  intention  of  the 
Goverament  to  introduce  any  meaaure 
affecting  the  Law  by  which  imprison- 
ment for  debt  now  exiflts  ? 

Mh.ASSHETONCHOSS:  ABiUhas 
already  been  introduced  into  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  order  to  amend  the  Act  of  IS69. 
Neceaeary  amendments  will  be  made  in 
consequence  of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill 
which  has  also  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  when  it  comes 
down  hero  it  will  be  competent  for  the 
hon.  Membur  to  raise  the  question, 
when  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
be  in  a  p'isition  to  state  their  views 
upon  the  subject,  and  to  see  whether 
any  alteration  of  the  existing  law  in 
rtiference  to  it  is  required. 

INDIA— THE  north-western  FRON- 
TIER— THE  OCCUPATION  OF  QUET- 
TAIL— QUESTION. 

Mr.  DILI.WYN  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  If  he  will  com- 
municate to  the  House  the  "  precise  in- 
structions "  fttithorizing  the  occupation 
of  Quettah  which  were  given  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  the  reasons 
which  induced  them  to  authorize  that 
measure,  which,  by  a  Despatch  dated 
December  26,  1867,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment then  in  power,  had  declared 
would  be  inexpedient  both  on  political 
and  military  pounds  ? 

Tub  oh  ANGELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB :  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
Question  of  a  very  argumentative  cha- 
racter. It  is  intended,  probably,  to 
provoke  some  debate.  I  cannot  under- 
stand what  is  the  object  of  the  hon. 
Member  in  putting  the  words  "precise 
instructions  "  in  inverted  commas.  [Mr 
DiLLWYN :  They  are  quoted  from  a  de- 
spatch.] I  do  not  know  what  the  hon. 
Member  refers  to.  There  are  no  precise 
instructions  authorizing  the  occupation 
of  Quettah;  but  if  he  will  turn  to  the 
Papers  presented  last  Session  and  the 
Si'ssion  before  lie  will  see  that  there  is 
a  despatch  from  the  Government  of 
India,  dated  the  23rd  of  March,  1ST7, 
and   a  despatch  firom  the  Secietaiy  of 
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State  of  the  1 3th  of  December  following, 
which  gives  full  information  as  to  the 
reasons  why  the  Indian  Government  at 
that  time  decided,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Khan  of  Khelat,  to  send  a  British 
Force  from  Hlndostan,  and  selected 
Quettah  as  the  proper  post. 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON- NATURAL  HIB- 
TOEY  MUSEUM.— QUESTION. 
LoBD  ARTHUE  HUSSELL  asked 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  What 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  Natural 
Histoty  Museum  at  South  Kensington, 
and  when  the  removal  of  the  collection* 
from  the  British  Museum  may  be  ex- 

Mb.  GEBABD  NOEL,  in  reply,  said. 
it  d^ended  very  much  on  the  Votes  of 
the  House  when  that  work  would  ba 
completed.  At  the  present  moment  veiy 
costly  fittings  were  being  made  for  thoee 
collections ;  and  he  hoped  that  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year  the  botanical 
and  mineral  cotleotions  would  be  placed 
in  the  new  buildings. 

THE  TREATY  OF  BERLIN-EASTERN 
ROUMELIA.-QUESTIONS. 
Mb.  WHITWELL  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afliurs, 
Whether  he  can  inform  the  House  what 
progress  the  Commission  appointed  to 
"  elaborate  the  organisation  of  Eastern 
Boumelia"  has  made;  whether  it  has 
"determined"  upon  "the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  Governor  General  as 
well  as  the  administrative  system,  judi- 
cial and  financial,  of  the  province;" 
whether  the  Bussian  troops  are  expected 
to  evacuate  Eastern  Boumelia  at  tae  ex- 
piration of  nine  months  from  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  althougit 
the  Commiaaion  may  not  have  completed 
its  work  ;  and,  whether  the  troops  of  the 
Porte  will  enter  into  the  province  on  the 
depariure  of  the  Bussians  ? 

Mb.  BOUBKE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  Com.miseion  appointed  to  elaborate 
the  organization  of  Eastern  Roumeli* 
had  been  engaged  in  drawii^  up  a  Con- 
stitution for  that  Province.  "The  different 
chapters  of  the  Constitution  had  been 
divided  among  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  and  he  thought  that  more 
than  six  chapters  had  already  been  com- 
pleted. Among  the  chapters  so  com- 
pleted were,  he  was  informed,  those 
relating  to  public  righta,  the  poweia  tt 
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the  G-oTemor  General,  and  finance.  The 
hon.  Member  asked — 

*'  Whether  the  Russian  troops  are  expected 
to  evacuate  Eastern  Boumelia  at  the  expiration 
of  nine  months  from  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  although  the  CSommisiion  may 
not  have  completed  its  work  P  " 

His  answer  to  that  was,  ''Yes,  cer- 
tainly." With  regard  to  the  Question — 

**  Whether  the  troops  of  the  Porte  will 
enter  into  the  province  on  the  departure  of  the 
Russians?" 

he  would  refer  the  hon.  Member  to  the 
Treaty,  which  said  that  the  troops  of  the 
Porte  shall  be  able  to  garrison  tine  Fron- 
tier of  the  Province,  and  in  the  event 
of  disorder  shall  have  the  power  of  en- 
tering the  Province.  He  could  not  at 
present  lay  any  Papers  on  the  Table  in 
connection  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission. 

Me.  E.  JENKINS:  With  regard  to 
the  answer  given  to  the  Question  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Kendal,  I 
wish  to  ask.  Whether  it  is  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  it  is  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  Government,  in  the 
event  of  disorder  in  Eastern  Boumelia, 
that  the  whole*  of  the  district  shall  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Turkish  troops  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE  :  In  my  reply  to  tiie 
hon.  Member  for  Kendal  I  referred  him 
to  the  Treaty  ;  and  I  must  give  the  same 
answer  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee. 


SOUTH  AFRICA—THE  RE-INFORCE- 
MENT8.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  MUKE:  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  a  Question 
of  which  I  have  given  him  private 
Notice — namely.  Whether  any  regiments 
of  the  Line  are  being  completed  up  to 
their  war  strength  in  case  additional  re- 
inforcements should  be  required  for  the 
Army  in  Zululand,  or  in  the  other 
British  Colonies  of  South  Africa,  and,  if 
so,  what  regiments  ;  and  if  no  regiments 
are  thus  being  completed,  whether  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  will 
inform  the  House  what  troops  will  be 
sent  out  should  additional  re-inforcements 
be  required  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  In  answer  to 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  1  have 
to  say  that  upon  the  regiments  becoming 
what  is  called  Erst  for  service  on  the 
roster  they  are  gradually  brought  up  to 
their  proper  strength.  That  \h  so  under 
ordgiary  circumstances,  as  different  bat- 


talions go  abroad  to  complete  their  tour, 
whether  of  active  or  foreign  service. 
We  are  not  taking  any  unusual  steps  to 
fill  up  the  battalions ;  nor,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  do  I  apprehend  that  re-inforce- 
ments  will  be  required.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  add  that  the  number  of 
battalions  sent  out  was  in  excess  of  those 
demanded  by  the  authorities  on  the  spot. 
I  would  further  state,  in  order  to  put 
myself  technically  right,  that  the  bat- 
talions sent  out  to  the  Cape  are,  in  round 
numbers,  840  strong.  A  battalion  tech- 
nically on  the  war  strength  would  be 
over  1,000  strong.  It  is  not  intended  to 
bring  them  up  to  that  strength. 

AFGHANISTAN— OPERATIONS  IN 
KHOST  VALLEY.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ONSLOW:  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Undersecretary  of  State  for  India,  Whe- 
ther any  Report  has  been  received  from 
Major  General  Roberts  as  to  operations 
in  the  Khost  Valley ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
he  has  any  objection  to  lay  it  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE:  Yes,  Sir;  we 
have  just  received  a  Report  from  Major 
General  Roberts  as  to  operations  in  the 
Elhost  Valley ;  and  as  tne  attention  of 
the  House  has  been  rather  specially 
called  to  those  operations,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  lay  the  Report  on  the  Table. 

AFGHANISTAN  — DISTURBANCES   IN 
BURMAH.— QUESTIONS. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON  : 
I  wish  to  give  Notice  that,  on  Monday, 
I  will  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Whether  the  Government  intend 
to  lay  upon  the  Table  any  further  Papers 
relating  to  the  War  in  Afghanistan; 
and,  further,  with  reference  to  what  fell 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the 
re-assembling  of  the  House,  whether  he 
intends  shortly  to  make  any  Statement 
to  the  House  on  the  subject?  I  would 
also  take  the  opportunity  of  asking  the 
Chancellor  of  iSie  Exchequer  a  Question 
of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  give 
him  Notice,  owins  to  the  report  having 
just  reached  me.  I  wish  to  ask.  Whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  report  that, 
in  consequence  of  disturbances  which 
have  taken  place  in  Burmah,  a  British 
Force  has  been  ordered  there  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:   I  hi^ve  not  heard  the  report 
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alluded  to  by  the  noble  Marquess,  nor 
has  my  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  heard  any- 
thing of  it.  I  presume,  therefore,  that 
it  is  not  correct. 

IRELAND- WATERFORD  HARBOUR 
BOARD.— QUESTION. 

Major  O'GORMAN  asked  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject 
of  the  defalcations  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Harbour  Board  of  Waterford;  and,  if 
so,  what  steps  he  intends  to  take  in  the 
matter  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  :  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  matter  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member,  but 
the  proceedings  do  not,  in  my  opinion, 
call  for  interference.  I  believe  that  the 
secretary  has  resigned  his  office. 

ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 
BILL— THE  MUTINY  BILL. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  it  might  be 
for  the  convenience  of  the  House,  with 
reference  to  this  Bill,  which  was  one  of 
the  Orders  of  the  Dav,  if  he  called  at- 
tention  to  an  Amendment  wliich  stood 
on  the  Paper  in  the  name  of  an  hon. 
and  learned  Member  opposite  (Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy),  namely — 

"That,  having  regard  to  the  intended  per- 
manent character  of  the  provisions  of  this  Bill, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  for  their  careful 
considc^ration,  it  is  desirable  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  Law  pending  the  passing 
of  this  J5ill  hy  renewing  the  existing  Mutiny 
Acts  for  a  period  of  three  months." 

Although  every  eflfort  had  been  made  to 

Slace  the  Bill  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
[embers  as  speedily  as  possible,  he 
was  unable  to  proceed  with  it  that 
night ;  and,  accepting  the  Amendment  to 
which  he  had  referred  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  he  presumed  it  was  proposed — 
namely,  as  one  meant  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  House — he  would  not 
offer  any  opposition  to  that  Amendment 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  on  the 
understanding,  which  he  took  to  be  im- 
plied in  it,  that  the  Bill  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Mutiny  Act  for  three 
months,  pending  the  consideration  of 
tho  Army  Discipline  and  Eegulation  Bill, 
should  be  a  simple  Continuance  Bill,  to  be 
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passed  without  Amendment.  After  the 
promise  given  by  his  noble  Friend  who 
preceded  him  in  his  present  Office,  he 
had  felt  bound  to  do  all  that  he  could  to 
spare  the  House  the  necessity  of  passing 
the  Mutiny  Acts  again  in  the  existing 
form.  But  having  redeemed  that  pro- 
mise to  the  best  of  his  power,  he  oould 
not  help  feeling  that  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  accept  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  opposite,  with  the  under- 
standing he  had  mentioned.  With  the 
leave  of  the  House,  therefore — the  num- 
ber of  men  having  been  voted — he  would 
on  Monday  next  introduce  a  mere  Con- 
tinuance Bill  such  as  he  had  described. 
He  might  add  that  there  were  several 
precedents  for  the  passing  of  a  mere  Con- 
tinuance Bill  of  that  kind. 

ORDERS    OF  THE  DAY. 


SUPPLY— COM^nTTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

KEW  GARDENS.— RESOLUTION. 

Sir  TREVOR  LAWRENCE  rose  to 
call  attention  to  the  existing  Regulations 
for  the  opening  of  Kew  Gardens  to  the 
public ;  and  to  move — 

**  That,  in  tho  opinion  of  this  House,  it  ii 
desirable  that  tho  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  durald 
ho  opened  to  tho  public  at  10  a.m.  on  week 
days,  with  such  reservations  as  may  be  found 
expedient." 

In  bringing  this  subject  before  the 
House  he  disclaimed  all  feeling  of 
hostility,  or  even  of  indifference, 
either  to  the  interests  of  botanical 
science  or  of  Kew  Gardens.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  always  takeb 
great  interest  in  botanical  and  horticul- 
tural pursuits,  and  he  regarded  Kew 
Gardens  as  being  tho  most  successful 
botanical  establishment  in  the  world. 
His  only  motive,  therefore,  was  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  the  English  public 
in  this  matter.  The  outlay  of  public 
money  on  the  Gardens  was  very  large. 
Last  year  it  was,  in  round  numbers, 
£20,000,  and  this  year  it  was  somewhat 
over  £18,000.  This  constituted  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  amount  voted  by 
Parliament  for  the  Parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Tii9 
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number  of  Tisitors  to  Kew  Gardens  was 
constantly  increasing.     In  1877  it  was 
678,972,  being  considerably  larger  than 
the  number  of  visitors  to  the  British 
Moaeumy    exclusive     of    the    Heading 
Room.     On  the  occasion  of  two  Bant 
holidays   last  year  close   upon    60,000 
visitors  entered  the  Gardens  in  one  day. 
One  proof  that  good  had  been  done  by 
the  movement  for  extending  the  hours 
during   which  the  Gardens  were  open 
to  the  public  was  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  on  JBank  holidays  the  Gardens  were 
now  open  at  10  o'clock,   instead  of  1 
o'clock,  as  was  formerly  the  case.     That 
the  change  was  appreciated  was  shown 
by  the    cirenmstance   that    on    Easter 
Monday    4,000    people,   and  on  Whit 
Monday  5,000  people,  entered  the  Gar- 
dens before  1  o'clock.    In  another  matter 
the  movement   for  an  earlier   opening 
had  done  good — for  owing  to  it  the  re- 
gulations for  the  admission  of  botanists 
and  horticulturists,  during  hours  when 
the  Gardens  were  closed,  had  been  put 
upon   a   regular  footing,  and   they  no 
longer  had  the  scandal  of  such  people 
being  refused  admittance.  While  agree- 
ing with  the  Director  that  in  all  matters 
connected   with  Kew  botanical  science 
had  a  paramount  claim,  he  showed  by 
quotations   from   the    Eeports    of    Dr. 
Linley  and  of  Sir  William  Hooker,  that 
the  Gardens  ought  to  become  an  effi- 
cient instrument  for  refining  the  taste 
ind  for  increasing  the  knowledge  and 
ntional    pleasure    of   the    middle    and 
lower  classes.     The  Gardens  covered  an 
area  altogether  of  about  400  acres ;  the 
botanic  portion  consisting  of  75  acres, 
the  pleasure-grounds  of  27.5  acres,  and 
the  Royal  Heserve,  which  was  not  much 
used,  of  40  acres.     He  desired  that  in- 
creased facilities  should  bo  given  for  the 
enjoyment  of  these  Gardens.     They  were 
opened     throughout    the    year     at     1 
0  dock,  with  the  exception  of  Christmas 
Bay,  and  closed  at  sunset.     Thus  in  the 
winter  season  they  were  opened  about 
tvo  hours  and  three-quarters,  and  about 
leven  hours  in  the  summer,  during  the 
longest  days.     At  Dublin,  however,  the 
Botanical  Gardens  were  open  from  10  to 
6  all  the  year  round.    At  E<linburgh  the 
Bi)tanical  Gardens  were  open  daily,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays,  from  6  to  6 ;  from  day- 
light to  dark  in  winter  ;    and  from  6 
a.iD.  to  8  p.m.  in  June,  July,  and  August. 
The  Jardin    des    Plants   at   Paris  was 
open  daily  from  8  o'clock  till  dark.  The 


Botanical  Gardens  of  Berlin  were  open 
for  nine  hours  every  day,  except  Satur- 
day and    Sunday ;    but   although   tht-y 
were  entirely  closed  on  two  days  of  the 
week,  they  were  in  the  course  of  each 
year  open  for  a  longer  period  than  Kew 
Gardens.     At   Hamburg  the  Botanical 
Gardens  were  open  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set;   and   at   Geneva  they  were    open 
every  day  during  daylight.     The  Bota- 
nical Gardens  at  Houen,  Lyons,  Caen, 
and  other  places  in  Franco  were  also 
open  daily  during  daylight.     Sir  Daniel 
Cooper,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  House 
at  Sydney,  stated  that  at  Sydney  the 
Botanical   Gardens  were  open  from    6 
a.m.  till  8  p.m.  in  summer,  and  while 
there  was  daylight  in   winter,   adding 
that  they  were  a  general  resort  of  resi- 
dents of  the  city  during  all  hours  of  the 
day.    All  these  Gardens  were  open  much 
more  liberally  to  the  public  than  those 
at  Kew  ;  and  when  it  was  said  that  it 
was  impossible  to  do  at  Kew  what  was 
done  elsewhere,   he   miglit    fairly   ask 
why  it  should  be  so  ?    It  was  alleged 
that  there  was  no  real  demand  for  the 
opening  of  the  Gardens  except  a  local 
demand.     But   the   Vestries  and  local 
bodies  of  the  West  of  London  and  the 
suburbs,  almost  without  exception,  had 
memorialized  the  House  in  favour  of  an 
early  opening.     He  himself  presented 
last  year  one  of  the  largest  Petitions  he 
had  seen  presented  since  he  had  become 
a  Member  of  the  House  for  the  early 
opening  of  the  Gardens.     Then,  it  was 
said  that  opening  at  10  o'clock  would 
interfere    with    the    students    and   the 
workmen.     As  regards  students,  in  pro- 
portion  to  its  size,  there  were  few  at 
Kew  compared  with  Edinburgh,  whore 
389  attended  lectures  and  botanical  de- 
monstrations   in    1877.      The    students 
at  Edinburgh  were  also  able  to  carry 
on  their  studies  "without   any  inconve- 
nience from  the  attendance  of  visitors, 
who  numbered  nearly  80,000.      Then, 
as  to  the  work  of  the  Gardens — which 
consisted  mainly  in  rolling  a  largo  extent 
of  paths,  mowing  a  quantity  of  grass, 
and   raking   and   keeping   the   bods  in 
order — he  appealed  to  the  common  sense 
of  any  gentleman  who  had  oxporionco 
in  such  matters,  whether  the  prosonc^o  of 
people  in   the   Gardens    was  likely   to 
interfere   with   that?     Th(»re    was   one 
respect  in  which  he  regretted  very  i:iu(;li 
the  view  taken  by  the  l)iroetor,  :ir.(It!iu.t 
was  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  people.  The 
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Director  stated  that  on  one  of  the  Bank 
holidays,  **no  sooner  were  the  gates 
opened,  than  a  swarm  of  filthy  children 
and  women  of  the  lowest  class  invaded 
the  Gardens."  Ho  (Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence) went  to  the  Gardens  in  order  to 
see  the  character  of  the  visitors  on 
this  very  Bank  holiday,  and  they  ap- 
peared to  him  a  most  decent,  respect- 
able, and  orderly  set  of  people.  The 
Director  also  brought  the  serious  charge 
against  the  people  that  they  resorted  to 
the  woods  for  immoral  purposes  in 
great  numbers.  If  the  House  con- 
sidered that  that  was  on  an  occasion 
when  there  were  60,000  persons  in 
the  Gardens,  he  would  put  it  to  them 
whether  that  was  likely  to  be  the  case  ? 
He  did  not  rely  merely  upon  his  own 
observation,  but  put  himself  into  com- 
munication with  the  police  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  the  Inspector  reported  that, 
having  made  careful  inquiry,  all  the 
police  on  duty  agreed  that  they  had 
witnessed  no  disorder  or  immoral  con- 
duct, nor  had  they  heard  any  complaints 
except  as  to  smoking  and  carrying  bas- 
kets. Ho  remembered  himself,  25  years 
ago,  making  protestations  of  unalterable 
affection  to  a  lady  in  a  garden,  and 
a  more  appropriate  place  for  such  de- 
clarations he  could  not  imagine.  With 
regard  to  the  charges  which  had  been 
made  against  the  conduct  of  the  people, 
he  might  fairly  quote  our  national 
motto,  Jloni  soil  qui  mal  y  peme.  Then 
it  was  said  that  the  expense  would  be 
very  much  increased — the  people  would 
want  so  much  looking  after.  He  did 
not  think  the  people  of  this  country 
required  to  be  looked  after  so  much. 
Ho  had  a  report  from  the  police  autho- 
rities stating  that  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  additional  men,  and  that 
all  that  w^ould  be  required  would  be  a 
refreshment  allowance  to  the  existing 
number  of  constables.  The  earlier  open- 
ing of  the  Gardens  would  only  entail 
an  extra  cost  of  £130  per  annum,  and 
for  that  money  the  use  of  the  Gardens  by 
the  public  would  be  extended  tliree 
hours  a-day.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
tlie  whole  of  the  Gardens  should  be 
thrown  open ;  that  might  not  be  desir- 
able. The  botanical  portion  might  re- 
main closed,  as  now,  till  1  o'clock; 
while  the  pleasure-gardens,  which  com- 
prised 270  acres,  were  opened  at  10 
o'clock.  It  api)t'arcd  to  liiiii  that  another 
reasonable  coinproniiso  would  be  that  for 

Sir  Trevor  Later (ftire 


six  or  eight  months  in  the  year  the 
Gardens  should  be  opened  at  10  a.m., 
instead  of  1  p.m.  He  appealed  to 
hon.  Members  from  Sootlana  and  Ire- 
land to  assist  him  in  getting  the  advan- 
tages which  were  enjoyed  in  their  coun- 
tries. The  hon.  Baronet  concluded  by 
moving  his  Resolution. 

Mr.  T.  cave  seconded  the  Motion. 
He  believed  the  great  obstacle  to  any 
concession  in  this  matter  arose,  not  from 

Jublic,  but  from  personal  reasons.  Sir 
oseph  Hooker  and  his  staff,  whom  he 
wished  to  speak  of  with  all  the  respect 
they  deserved,  had  been  engaged  in  a  moat 
unpleasant  correspondence  with  their 
neighbours.  He  was  not  complaining 
of  the  course  they  had  taken ;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  they  had  built  a  veiy  ugly 
wall  in  the  face  of  some  very  pretty 
villas,  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  those 
villas  were  naturally  irate.  He  was 
afraid  that  the  language  and  the  spirit 
which  had  been  manifested  on  both 
sides  were  not  such  as  to  conduce  to  a 
settlement  of  the  question.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  discussion  a  bitter  feel- 
ing had  been  established  between  the 
parties ;  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  was  de- 
termined to  do  all  he  could  to  prevent 
his  neighbours  from  getting  from  the 
House  the  concession  they  desired  to 
get.  He  (Mr.  T.  Cave)  resided  in  that 
district ;  he  had  a  large  family  and 
received  many  friends,  and  nothing 
pleased  him  better  than  to  take  his 
mends  to  the  Kew  Gardens.  He  was 
accustomed  to  enter  them,  not  only 
from  the  public  road,  but  by  the  en- 
trances from  the  River;  and  he  could 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  or  heard 
of  the  slightest  approach  to  immorality. 
But  if  it  was  true  that  there  was  im- 
morality, the  earlier  hours  would  rather 
tend  to  decrease  than  increase  it ;  be- 
cause he  knew  that  much  intemperance 
resulted  from  people  going  down  to 
Kew  in  ignorance  of  this  strange  and 
arbitrary  rule.  People  went  down  in 
large  numbers,  and  were  compelled  to 
remain  in  public-houses  for  two  or  three 
hours  before  they  could  gain  admittance. 
In  the  interests,  therefore,  of  temperance, 
of  science,  and  of  morality,  he  cordially 
seconded  the  Motion. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  loave  out  from  the  word  "  That  '*  to  the  end 
of  thcQuostion,  Id  order  to  add  the  words  **  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Uouse,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
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Boyal  G^ardenB  at  Kew  should  be  opened  to  the 
public  at  10  a.m.  on  week-days,  with  such  re- 
servations as  may  be  found  expedient/'— (6^tr 
Trevor  Lawrence, ) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  De  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  GEEARD  NOEL  said,  he  had 
little  to  add  upon  this  question  to  what 
he  had  stated  when  it  was  brought  for- 
ward last  year.  The  question  had  been 
very  carefully  considered  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  there  were  two  very  s^ng 
reasons  against  the  proposal.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  very  materially  add 
to  the  annual  expenditure ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  it  would  altogether  alter 
the  character  of  the  Gardens,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  origin- 
ally established.  The  gardeners  went 
to  work  in  the  morning,  and  remained 
till  12  o'clock,  when  they  went  to  dinner; 
after  that  they  appeared  in  the  Gardens 
as  constables,  and  if  the  Gardens  were 
opened  at  10  an  increased  staff  would 
be  necessary,  at  an  expense  of  from 
£1,500  to  £2,000  a-year.  Were  there 
any  sufficient  grounds  for  this  additional 
outlay  ?  He  was  informed,  on  the  best 
authority,  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  visited  the  Gardens  did  not  go  there 
till  long  after  the  time  the  Gardens  wore 
opened.  On  Bank  holiday  in  August  last 
year  the  Gardens  had  been  opened  at  10, 
when  the  number  of  visitors  was  about 
58,000.  Of  that  vast  number,  not  more 
than  4,000  entered  before  2  o'clock. 
Between  10  and  1 1  only  about  600  were 
admitted;  between  11  and  12,  1,2C0; 
between  12  and  2,  about  2,000.  This, 
he  thought,  clearly  showed  that  the 
public  had  no  particular  desire  to  enter 
the  Gardens  before  1  o'clock.  And,  in- 
deed, how  was  it  possible  for  artizans 
and  labourers  to  go  there  before  that 
hour?  Very  exaggerated  statements 
were  made  in  the  papers  last  August 
about  the  number  of  persons  kept  wait- 
ing at  the  gate ;  and  he  had,  therefore, 
had  a  Eeturn  prepared  on  the  subject. 
In  August,  45  presented  themselves 
before  2  o'clock  ;  in  September,  82 ; 
October,  12;  November,  4;  December, 
3;  January,  (1879),  3;  and  February, 
3  ;  and  in  March,  4.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  a  number  of  nurserymaids  would 
like  the  arboretum  opened  in  the  morn- 
ing; but  as  it  was  planted  with  the  most 
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costly  shrubs,  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  to 
throw  it  open  merely  as  a  public  park, 
and  if  it  were  so  thrown  open  from  25 
to  35  additional  men  would. have  to  be 
added  to  the  staff.  With  respect  to  other 
places  which  were  public  property,  the 
time  was  limited  during  which  they  were 
open.  For  instance,  the  British  Museum 
was  open  to  the  general  public  four  days 
a- week  ;  Windsor  Castle,  five  days ;  the 
National  Gallery,  four  days;  Hampton 
Court,  five  days ;  South  Kensington 
Museum,  the  most  popular  institution 
in  London,  was  open  three  days  free,  on 
the  other  days  the  public  had  to  pay ; 
and  the  Tower  of  London,  two  days; 
while  Kew  Gardens  were  open  every 
day  of  the  week,  Sunday  incluaed.  They 
were  open  until  dusk,  which  meant  half- 
past  8  o'clock  in  summer,  and  they  were 
closed  only  on  one  holiday — namely, 
Christmas  Day.  There  really  was  no 
g^und  of  complaint,  fpr  there  was  no 
other  institution  in  the  country  from 
which  the  public  derived  so  much  ad- 
vantage, or  to  which  they  were  so  freely 
admitted  as  Kew.  Persons  taking  a  special 
interest  in  botany  and  horticulture  were 
admitted  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  earlier  opening  of  the  Gardens  to 
the  public  would  involve  considerable 
expense,  and  it  would  also  alter  the 
character  of  the  Gardens,  and  deprive 
them  of  the  scientific  character  which  it 
was  originally  intended  they  should 
maintain.  In  1840,  a  Treasury  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  report  on  the 
condition  and  management  of  Kew  Gar- 
dens in  connection  with  the  arrange- 
ments made  as  to  the  Civil  List  in  1838. 
The  result  was,  the  botanical  gardens, 
the  pleasure-grounds,  and  the  deer  park 
were  transferred  from  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's Department  to  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  and  the  botanical  gardens  were 
g^ven  by  the  Queen  to  the  nation  for 
scientific  purposes,  for  the  culture  of 
plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  public,  for  the 
propagation  of  useful  plants  for  distri- 
bution to  India  and  the  Colonies,  and 
for  furnishing  the  Government  with 
general  information  on  such  subjects. 
In  1841,  Sir  William  Hooker  was  ap- 
pointed Director,  and  was  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  Eeport  for  his  guid- 
ance. The  arboretum  was  maintained 
at  the  cost  of  the  Civil  list  up  to  1846, 
and  then  was  given  up  to  the  public  in 
the  same  way,  and  on  the  same  condi- 
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tions,  as  the  botanical  gardens.  Tlie 
Gardens  were  really  never  intended  to 
be  a  recreation  ground  like  Hyde  Park. 
He  had  given  his  own  reasons  for  think- 
ing so,  and  he  should  like  to  quote  a 
few  words  from  what  had  been  written 
by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  when  asked  for  his 
opinion  in  reference  to  this  Motion.  He 
said — 

"  It  fnrthcnr  follows  that  the  opening^  of  tho 
Garden  and  frmnnds  to  the  general  public 
thronghont  the  day  would  he  to  assimilate  theih 
to  the  ^^Fetropoliten  Parks;  it  would  deprive 
tonchcrs,  students,  artists,  and  scientific  visitors, 
together  with  the  officers  of  the  estahlishment, 
of  any  time  for  the  undisturbed  pursuit  of  their 
avocations.  I  have  stated  that  the  original  ob- 
jects of  the  institution  were  purely  scientific, 
utilitarian,  and  instructional,  and  that  to  these 
has  been  superadded  the  recreation  of  the  general 
public ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  when  the 
arrangements  for  the  latter  were  sanctioned  it  was 
under  the  distinct  understanding  that  tiioy  were 
to  be  carried  out  only  so  far  as  this  could  be  done 
without  prejudice  to  the  original  objects  of  the 
institution— that  is  to  say,  without  detriment  to 
the  collections,  without  interference  with  the 
claims  and  privileges  of  those  whose  pursuits 
would  be  interrupted  by  the  admission  of  the 
general  public.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell 
upon  the  grievance  which  earlier  opening  would 
be  to  teachers,  students,  artists,  and  gardenera, 
and  others  who  are  now  admitted  in  the  fore- 
noon. If  public  hours  are  extended  to  the  fore- 
noon, I  have  no  hope  of  maintaining  the  collec- 
tions and  grounds  m  any  but  a  most  unsatisfttc- 
tory  condition.  With  dispirited  and  hampered 
workmen  the  whole  will  fall  off,  Kew  will  lose 
its  character  for  ornament  as  well  as  for  utility, 
and  the  public  will  bo  profoundly  dissatisfied. 
The  Kew  Arboretum,  though  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, is  the  finest  in  the  world ;  its  formation 
has  cost  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  assiduous 
labour  and  scientific  knowledge  and  seal.  If 
the  completion  of  this  noble  national  project 
is  to  be  carried  out,  those  intrusted  with  its 
management  must  have  tho  morning  hours  un- 
interfered  with  by  visitors.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  make  tho  arbo- 
retum available  for  the  day*s-long  recreation  of 
pleasure  parties  from  the  Metropolis,  I  should 
advise  its  abandonment  as  a  scientific  or  utili- 
tarian department." 

These  views  of  the  Director  were  con- 
curred in  by  a  great  number  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  had  studied  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  was  sure  they  were  endorsed 
by  almost  all  botanists  and  people  who 
took  an  interest  in  horticulture.  He  had 
received  deputations  on  the  subject,  and 
also  memorials  signed  by  500  of  the 
most  eminent  botanists  in  the  country 
and  abroad,  who  one  and  all  urged  the 
Government  not  to  assent  to  this  proposal. 
One  of  these  Memorials,  signed  by  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the 
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Geographical   Society,   and  the    Boyal 
Society,  was  as  follows : — 

"  Wo,  the  undersigned  persons,  who  an  wall 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  horticoltand 
operations  and  the  conditions  under  which  Urge 
botanical  establishments  can  be  successfully 
managed,  desire  to  express  an  opinion  that  the 
Royal  Gardens  of  Kew  could  not  be  maintained 
at  their  present  state  of  efficiency,  which  we 
believe  to  be  entirely  unique,  if  the  public  are 
allowed  unrestricted  access  to  them  from  early 
morning  till  dusk,  and  the  fttafF  have  no  period 
in  the  day  when  work  can  be  carried  on  unim- 
peded by  the  presence  of  visitors.  We  further 
desire  to  express  our  oninion  that  the  indiscri- 
minate admission  of  tno  public  would,  by  ne- 
cessitating the  abolition  oi  all  special  privileges 
for  the  study  and  examination  of  the  colloctioiis 
during  the  morning,  inflict  a  serious  injury  on 
a  large  class  in  whose  interests,  as  well  as  is 
those  of  the  public  at  large,  the  Royal  Gardani 
were  mad<e  a  public  establishment.  The  presence 
of  crowds  of  visitors  is  incompatible  with  tha 
work  of  the  scientific  staff.  This  work  is  ow- 
ried  on  from  morning  till  noon,  and  it  requim 
not  only  activity  but  organization  to  oomplato 
it  within  the  time  available.  From  the  hour  at 
which  the  general  public  is  admitted  leriou 
work  becomes  impossible." 

It  had  been  said  that  at  one  time,  undisr 
the  late  direction,  Eew  Gardens  were 
opened  at  10  o'clock  ;  but  that  was  when 
Kew  Gardens  consisted  only  of  1 1  in- 
stead of  300  acres,  before  there  were 
railroads  to  Eew,  and  when  people  went 
in  tens  instead  of  thousands.  Tet,  even 
under  these  circumstance's,  the  late  Di- 
rector found  the  practice  so  inconvenient, 
and  so  destructive  of  the  objects  of  the 
institution,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  the  privilege  in  1846.  If  it 
could  not  b^  continued  then,  how  was 
it  possible  it  could  be  granted  now? 
No  doubt,  a  great  number  of  Petitions 
had  been  presented  in  favour  of  this 
propositi ;  but  it  was  easy,  with  proper 
organization,  to  get  signatures  to  such 
Petitions.  The  British  public  was  only 
too  glad  to  write  its  name  anywhere, 
especially  where  no  liability  was  con- 
nected with  the  act.  Tho  hon.  Baronet 
spoke  of  a  *'  movement "  in  support  of 
his  proposals.  The  fact  was,  the  agita- 
tion was  a  purely  local  one,  got  up  by 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
had  entered  into  building  speculations, 
built  villas  and  large  public -houses,  and 
they  knew  that  if  Kew  Gardens  were 
opened  all  day  the  value  of  their  pro- 
perty would  be  immensely  advanced. 
But  what  the  Government  had  to  con- 
sider was  the  interests,  not  of  the 
builders,  but  of  the  public.  There  was  no 
one  who  was  more  anxious  to  make  Kew 
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useful  and  enjoyable  than  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker;  but  he  wished,  also,  that  it 
should  continue  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  established  as  a  scientific 
institution ;  and  he  was  naturally 
anxious  that,  after  he  had  laboured 
25  years  there,  and  the  Qardens  had 
earned  such  distinction  and  admiration, 
the  labour  of  his  life  should  not  be 
thrown  away.  No  doubt,  the  Motion 
was  brought  forward  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, but  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Gardens ;  and 
he  therefore  hoped  the  House  would 
support  him  in  opposing  the  Motion. 

Me.  MITCHELL  MINRY  said,  he 
was  greatly  disappointed  with  the 
answer  of  the  Ohief  Commissioner.  It 
seemed  trifling  with  the  House  to  tell 
them  that  to  allow  people  to  walk  about 
the  arboretum  before  2  o'clock  would 
injure  the  trees.  The  Gardens  might 
be  divided  into  two  portions,  and  that 
which  was  purely  botanical  could  be 
closed  while  the  rest  was  open,  and 
three  or  four  policemen  would  afford 
complete  protection  to  the  arboretum  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day.  Some  preju- 
dice was  introduced  by  speaking  of  this 
as  a  local  agitation ;  he  had  no  local  in- 
terest in  it,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  no 
argument  at  all  to  say  that  local  resi- 
dents, who  did  nothing  wrdng  by  living 
at  Kew,  should  be  denied  a  privilege 
because  it  would  improve  the  value  o^ 
their  property.  Such  a  plea  was  equally 
frivolous  and  ungenerous.  There  was  no 
case  in  which  any  injury  had  been  done  to 
a  public  institution  that  had  been  thrown 
open  freely.  His  own  belief  was  that  the 
more  recreation  which  wall  provided  for 
the  people,  the  leds  would  be  the  pres- 
sure of  that  tide  of  democracy  which 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  appeared  so  much 
to  fear.  The  argument  of  the  Ghie^ 
Commissioner  of  Works  was  inconsis- 
tent, for  he  said  that  nobody  went  when 
the  Gardens  had  been  thrown  open  at 
10  o'clock.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
danger  of  any  injury  being  dond.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  GenUeman  would 
review  his  decision. 

M^  ALEXANDER  M'AETHUE 
supported  the  Motion.  Other  gardens 
of  a  similar  nature  were  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  and  the  same  might  very 
well  be  done  at  Kew.  It  was  a  poor 
cbmpliment  to  the  people  of  the  Metro- 
polis to  say  that  they  could  not  be 
t|ru6te4  in  these  Gardens  ^  few  extra 


hours  every  day.  The  compromise  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Member  might  very 
safely  be  entertained. 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  also  sup- 
ported  the  Motion.  He  suggested  that 
if  the  number  of  visitors  prevented  ope- 
rations  in  the  arboretum,  the  gardeners 
might  very  well  begin  their  work  earlier 
than  10  o'clock.  London  was  the  only 
^reat  town  in  Europe  that  did  not  give 
its  gardens  the  whole  day  to  the  public. 
The  allegation  of  increased  expenditure, 
which,  it  was  said,  would  result  from 
adopting  the  proposal  now  before  the 
House,  rested  solely  upon  the  ips$  dixit 
of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker. 

Mb.  fa  WCETT  said,  the  subject  was 
one  of  general,  and  not  of  merely'local, 
interest.  No  evidence  whatever  had  been 
adduced  to  show  that  scientific  research 
would  in  any  way  be  interfered  with. 
He  had  carefully  considered  the  subject, 
and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  the  Gardens  were  opened  at  10  o'clock, 
with  the  reservations  which  his  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence)  proposed, 
there  would  not  be  the  slightest  inter- 
ference with  scientific  research  or  scien- 
tific  pursuits.  The  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  had  spoken  as  if  a  crowd  of 
filthy  children  and  loose  women  was  cer- 
tain to  be  fbund  at  the  gates  at  half- 
past  9  in  the  morning,  waiting  anxiously 
for  10  o'clock,  in  order  to  rush  in  and 
knock  over  the  whole  scientific  collec- 
tion. They  were  told  that  a  Memorial 
against  the  proposal  had  been  signed  by 
500  scientific  men.  He  had  great  re- 
spect for  the  claims  of  science,  but  he 
could  not  help  remembering  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  scientific  enthusiasm. 
He  had  some  experience  of  scientific 
Memorials,  and  he  knew  that  when  one 
or  two  eminent  signatures  were  ob- 
tained it  was  very  easy  to  get  a  number 
of  others  to  foUow.  Experience  in  other 
places  afforded  them  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  harm  would  be  done  by 
admitting  the  public  to  the  Gardens. 
The  filthy  children  and  the  women  of 
low  character  were  simply  paraded 
for  the  purpose  of  frightening  two 
classes  —  the  scientific  men,  and  the 
economists  who  objected  to  increased 
expenditure.  The  First  Commissioner 
of  Woi^ks,  when  speaking  of  the  great 
expense  that  would  be  incurred  by  the 

Proposed  change,  almost  in  the  same 
reath  emphasized  the  fact  that   the 
eariy  visitors  would  probably  be  very 
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few;  80,  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's own  point  of  view,  the  argument 
from  expense  was  inadmissible.  As  for 
the  arboretum,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  com- 
munication was  an  admirable  argument 
for  shutting  it  up  altogether.  TJie  truth 
was  that  it  was  simply  a  question  of 
expense;  but  the  increased  outlay  would 
be  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  worth  the 
consideration  of  the  House. 

Mr.  a.  mills  pointed  out  that  it 
was  evident,  from  the  experiment  that 
had  been  already  tried  on  a  Bank  holi- 
day, that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
class  which  it  was  sought  to  benefit 
were  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  afforded.  Of  58,000  Bank 
holiday  visitors  on  a  recent  occasion,  no 
fewer  than  54,000  entered  the  Gardens 
after  2  o'clock.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
delusion  to  suppose  that  to  open  the 
Gardens  early  would  be  to  confer  a  boon 
on  any  considerable  number  of  persons. 
After  all,  the  question  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  conflict  between  botanical 
science  and  the  owners  of  villas  at  Kew 
and  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  House 
would  have  to  decide  whether  the 
Gardens  were  to  be  kept  up  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reflect  credit  on  the  directors 
and  on  the  nation. 

Me.  LYON  PLAYFAIR  said,  that 
when  such  a  question  as  theKepeal  of  the 
Test  Acts  was  agitated,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  presented 
Memorials  and  attached  great  importance 
to  the  signature  of  Professors,  while  on 
the  present  occasion  he  laughed  at  the 
Memorial  of  500  men  of  science,  and 
asked  the  House  to  give  it  no  considera- 
tion. Now,  as  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  early  visitors  to  the 
Gardens  would  not  be  very  numerous, 
the  question  narrowed  itself  to  this — 
whether  the  convenience  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Kew  outweighed  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  proposed  change?  He  would 
remind  the  House  how  high  was  the 
character  of  Kew  Gardens,  and  how 
deserved  was  the  great  reputation  of  the 
scientific  staff  there  employed.  The 
Gardens  were  celebrated  for  the  great 
amount  of  scientific  research  that  had 
emanated  from  them,  which  scientific 
research  had  made  them  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  Ho  believed  that  the 
volumes  which  had  issued  from  the  Kew 
Gardens  considerably  exceeded  100  in 
number.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
proposed  the  Motion  asked  the  aid  of 
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Scotch  and  Irish  Members,  became 
their  gardens  were  open  at  other  honn. 
Had  the  hon.  Gentleman  ever  been  to 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  •• 
he  (Mr.  Lyon  Play  fair)  had  been,  he 
would  find  students  studying  there  in 
the  morning;  but  he  would  not  meet 
any  of  the  general  public,  unless  ae- 
cidentally  one  or  two  ladies  using  the 
Gardens  for  walking.  The  people  wko 
went  there  early  were  Universi^  sta* 
dents  of  Edinburgh,  whose  object  was 
study.  The  supporters  of  the  Motioa 
had  dealt  somewhat  unfairly  with  what 
had  fallen  from  the  First  Oommisaoner 
of  Works  with  regard  to  expense ;  fixr 
the  point  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
argument  was  that  after  the  admissiOB 
of  the  public  the  gardeners  ceased  to  be 
gardeners  and  became  watchmen,  thai 
necessitating  an  increase  of  the  pe^ 
manent  staff.  They  were  hardly  juifr 
fied  in  making  the  change  for  the  ooa- 
venience  of  a  few  of  the  Kew  residents; 
though  he  considered  it  might  be  prae* 
ticabie  to  open  the  Gardens  at  12  instead 
of  1 ,  an  hour  sufficiently  early  for  visiton 
from  London. 

Mr.  OUBITT  thought  that  if  the 
Gardens  could  be  opened  early  on  easfc 
Monday  during  the  summer  monthsy  at 
the  time  the  excursions  trains  were  nui* 
ning,  it  would  satisfy  the  desire  of  tka 
wolfing  classes,  and  would  not  interfen 
with  the  work  of  the  scientific  staff.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  not  hoU 
out  any  such  prospect,  he  should  toCs 
for  the  Motion. 

Mr.  W.  E.   FORSTER  thought  the 
interests  of  the  taxpayer  in  this  mattsr 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.     The  Hoost 
ought  to  consider  what  it  was  that  the 
money  was  voted  for.      It  was  not  to 
maintain  Kew  Gardens  as  a  park;  if 
that  were  so,  he  should  be  glad  to  gifa 
every  facility  to  the  public.     The  ol^eel  t 
was  to  maintain   Kew   as  a    soient^i 
establishment — and  men  of  science  ea* 
gaged  in  the  administration,  and  othsr 
scientific    men    who    knew    what    tlia 
administration  ought  to   be,  said  that 
the  scientific  object  would  be  consider^ 
ably  frustrated  if  the  students  did  not  - 
have  the  Gardens  to  themselves  for  half '. 
the  day.     He  thought  they  were  bound  . 
to  pay  due  deference  to  such  an  opinion. 
Believing  that  the  money  was  not  girm  '. 
solely  that  beautiful  gardens  might  be 
provided  for  the  public,  he  much  regretted 
that  he  ctuldnotsupporttheAmendmentv 
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Sib  HENEY  PEEK  said,  the  reason 
why  so  small  a  number  entered  the 
Gardens  before  1  o'clock  on  former 
occasions  was  because  it  was  not  gene- 
rally known  that  they  were  opened.  He 
thought  that  if  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  ^ief  Commissioner  would  assent  to 
the  opening  of  the  Gardens  on  Mondays 
as  on  Bank  holidays,  he  would,  to  a 
great  extent,  meet  the  wishes  of  those 
who  were  in  favour  of  the  Motion. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided ;— Ayes  1 96  ;  Noes 
94:  Majority  102.— (Div,  list,  No.  36.) 

MERCANTILE  BiARINE  —  BREACH  OF 
CONTRACT  BY  SEAMEN.— LEGISLA- 
TION.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  GOBST,  in  calling  attention  to 
the  present  state  of  the  Law  by  which 
seamen  who  have  entered  into  a  contract 
of  service  are  liable  before  joining  their 
ship  to  be  arrested  without  warrant  and 
imprisoned  with  hard  labour  for  simple 
breach  of  such  contract,  and  to  the  pledge 
given  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
relation  thereto,  said,  that  as  the  noble 
Lord  the  President    of  the    Board  of 
Trade  had  intimated  his  intention  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  on  the  subject,  he  did  not 
intend  to  proceed  with  what  he  had  to 
say  on  it ;  but  ho  desired  publicly  to  call 
the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  the  repeated  pledges  which  they 
had  given  to  the  House  and  the  country 
on  this  subject.     In  1875,  a  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  Amendment  Bill  dealing 
with  this  question  was  passed  through 
Committee,  but  eventually  withdrawn ; 
while  in  the  following  year  a  most  dis- 
tinct pledge  was  given  on  the  subject. 
When  the  Bill  of  1875  was  before  the 
House,  he  moved  an  Amendment  which 
found   a   very  considerable  amount  of 
favour  in  the  House,  and  which  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  remedying  the 
evil  of  which  he  complained.     He  with- 
drew   that   Amendment    on  a  distinct 
pledge  being  given  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary that  the  whole  subject  would  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  the  Government  in 
the  next  Session.    Last  year,  however, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  the  Bill 
was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  The 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield  used  to  say  that  a 
Select    Committee    was    an    electorate 
piece  of  machinery  for  discovering  some- 
thing that  everybody  knew.    The  Select 


Committee  of  last  Session  fully  bore  out 
that  description,  and  it  was  simply  a 
very  convenient  mode  of  shelving  the 
question.  The  noble  Lord  the  JPresi- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  stated 
that  a  Bill  was  now  prepared  which 
would  satisfy  all  parties  ;  and  his  object 
in  calling  attention  to  the  matter  was  to 
urge  her  Majesty's  Government  to  in- 
troduce the  Bill  as  early  as  possible,  and 
make  an  effort  to  legislate  on  the  subject 
this  Session.  It  might  be  said  that  it 
was  an  inconvenient  thing  to  bring  the 
matter  forward  upon  a  Motion  for  going 
into  Committee  of  Supply ;  but  this  was 
a  question  of  g^eat  importance  to  mer- 
chant seamen,  who  were  not  possessed 
of  many  electoral  privileges,  and  whose 
interests,  therefore,  required  to  be 
brought  prominently  forward  in  order 
to  insure  attention. 

Mr.  BUET  agreed  that  seamen  had 
only  a  small  amount  of  electoral  power, 
and,  unlike  many  other  classes  of  work- 
ing people,  were  so  circumstanced  that 
they  had  not  any  very  powerful  trade 
organization,  and  were,  therefore,  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Government. 
He  trusted  that  their  weakness  would 
make  their  claim  all  the  greater,  and 
he  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  speedily  introduce  the  promised 
Bill. 

Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  said,  that  it  was  not  from  any 
want  of  interest  in  the  subject  that  the 
Bill  had  not  been  introduced  already. 
The  truth  was  that  his  noble  Friend 
(Viscount  Sandon),  when  he  went  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  last  Session,  found  the 
Bill  under  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee. He  had  not  previously  paid 
any  special  attention  to  tne  subject,  and 
he  found  it  to  be  one  of  very  considerable 
difficulty  and  complexity.  He  therefore 
felt  it  desirable  to  take  some  time  to  con- 
sider it,  and  the  matter  stood  over  for 
that  purpose.  He  had  now  given  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  to  the  subject,  and 
was  anxious  to  make  a  statement,  and 
to  bring  forward  a  Bill.  It  would  not 
be  fair  on  the  part  of  his  noble  Friend's 
Colleagues  to  forestall  anything  he <  had 
to  say  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  he 
would  confine  himself  to  assuring  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  that  he  should  be  exceed- 
ingly glad  so  to  arrange  the  Business  as  to 
g^ve  an  early  day  for  the  consideration 
of  the  BUI ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  he 
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should  be  able  to  do  so  immediatelji  as 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  Business  re- 
qiiiring  attention.  As  soon  as  he  oould 
arrange  a  day,  he  would  take  care  that 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  intro- 
ducing the  Bill. 

IRELAND— DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINIS- 
TRATION.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Mb.  O'SHAUGHNESSY,  who  had 
given  Notice  of  his  intention  to  move — 

'*  That  the  system  of  limiting  the  number  of 
Ministers  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  Irish 
Departments  and  sitting  in  this  House  to  one, 
namely,  the  Chief  Secrotary  of  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, is  productive  of  abuse  and  neglect  in 
the  Government  and  Administration  of  Ireland, 
and  requires  to  be  altered ;  " 

said,  that  as  the  Bules  of  the  House 
would  preclude  him  from  moving  his 
Besolution,  he  should  content  himself 
with  a  few  general  observations.  The 
subject  was  one  which  had  long  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Col- 
league (Mr.  Butt),  whose  absence,  and 
the  cause  of  it,  was  a  source  of  so  much 
regret,  not  only  to  Irish  Members,  but 
to  all  Parties  in  the  House.  He  might 
first  say  that  his  Motion  did  not  involve 
any  personal  reflection  on  the  conduct 
or  administration  of  either  the  present 
Chief  Secretary  or  his  Predecessor.  It 
was  very  hard  to  fix  on  any  very  con- 
tinuous or  aggravated  abuse,  which,  as 
a  rule,  was  the  fault  of  the  system  and 
not  of  the  men,  and  it  was  the  system 
which  he  proposed  to  discuss.  It  might 
be  suggested  that,'  in  addition  to  the 
Chief  Secretary,  there  were  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Solicitor  General,  but 
these  officers  had  cut-and-dry  functions 
of  their  own ;  they  had  really  to  put  the 
Criminal  Law  into  operation,  and  if 
other  work  was  thrown  on  their  shoulders 
it  was  such  that  in  England  would  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  some  Minister 
representing  a  Department.  That  itself 
was  an  abuse.  Besides,  the  Office  of 
Attorney  General  in  Ireland  at  the  pre- 
sent day  was  not  as  important  as  it  was 
20  or  30  years  ago,  when  juries  had  no 
difficulty  in  bringing  in  a  conviction  in 
every  case  which  came  before  them,  and 
the  Attorney  General  was  a  much  more 
active  official  than  now.  In  addition, 
the  House  should  remember  that  it  was 
not  always  the  Attorney  General  or 
Solicitor  General  could  get  a  seat  in  Ire- 
land. In  England  they  had  represented, 
the  Ho:ue  Office,  including   all  the  va- 

jTAtf  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


rious  duties  it  managed ;  the  Local  Ch>- 
vemment  Board  was  represented,  with 
the  Poor  Laws,  the  Laws  of  Health, 
and  the  various  other  matters  connected 
with  that  branch  of  the  Administration. 
Then  they  had  got  the  Vice  Pt^dent 
of  the  Council  sitting  in  the  Hoase,  re- 
sponsible for  the  large  interests  coming 
under  the  head  of  Education ;  and  when- 
ever any  other  matter  of  great  domestb 
importance  arose  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  sometimes  the  Leader 
of  the  Government,  were  there  to  direct 
it,  and  avow  themselves  directly  respon- 
sible over  the  head  of  the  subordinate 
officers.  In  Ireland  all  these  duties  de- 
volved on  the  Chief  Secretary,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  Local  Government 
Board,  for  the  large  and  complipatsd 
system  of  Irish  Education,  and  assumed 
the  proportions  of  Minister  of  War  when 
he  came  to  answer  for  that  militaiy 
organization  which  went  under  the  name 
of  Constabulary.  But  that  was  not  alL 
In  England  there  were  local  institntions 
regulating  to  a  large  extent  these  mat- 
ters, and  elected  bodies  exercising  con- 
trol over  the  policy  of  the  country,  while 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Ire- 
land. For  instance,  the  Constabulary, 
with  its  military  discipline,  was  alto- 
gether subject  to  the  discretion  .and 
judgment  of  one  man  in  Dublin — the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Constabulary.  Of 
course,  the  Chief  Secretary  was  pre- 
pared at  48  hours'  notice  to  answer  any 
question  that  was  put  to  him  with  re- 
gard to  that  Force  ;  but  he  had  to  tele- 
graph over  to  the  Sir  John  Wood  or  the 
Colonel  Hillier  of  the  day,  and  then  ho 
entered  the  House,  and  repeated  his  in- 
formation as  if  he  were  a  responsible 
Minister.  The  real  dictator  was  a  man 
sitting  in  a  pleasant  house  in  the  Phoenix 
Park  ;  and  that  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  Irish  people  were  supposed  to  be 
represented  in  the  House  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  Force.  The  result 
was  that  the  Force  had  become  more  and 
more  military,  and  the  leading  Irish 
papers  were  for  six  months  in  the  year 
deluged  with  letters  of  complaint  from 
discontented  constables.  Instead  of 
bringing  their  ingenuity  to  bear  on 
the  catching  of  thieves,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  learn  all  sorts  of  books  of  dis- 
cipline. That  was  not  all.  Within  the 
last  six  months  there  had  been  four  or 
five  transactions  connected  with  their 
officers  which  were  nothing  less  than 
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scandal,  and  vrhich,  if  they  had  taken 
place  in  England,  would  have  led  to  a 
summary  and  complete  change  in  the 
system  of  managing  the  Constabulary. 
If  a  charge  against  the  management  of 
the  Constabulary  had  taken  place  in  the 
House  ,the  Minister  would  answer  the 
question  in  a  cut-and-dry  hmn,  for  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  coneen* 
trate  his  attention  on  the  great  matter 
on  which  he  was  questioned ;  and  whe- 
ther he  was  an  active  or  inactive,  an 
honest  or  dishonest  official,  he  could  not 
deal  with  these  scandals.    For  many 
years  one  of  those  officials   had  been 
pocketing  the  public  money — whether  by 
intentional  fraud  or  by  mistake  he  would 
not  say — but  if  the  persons  into  whose 
hands  the  public  money  passed  felt  that 
there  was  a  responsible  Minister  sitting 
in  the  House  directing  that  large  estab- 
lishment, and  not  having  his  attention 
diffused  over  a  thousand  other  things, 
he  doubted  whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  spiiit  of  red  tape  to  allow  such 
occurrences  in  Ireland.    In  a  county  in 
the  West  two  constables,  for  whom  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  directly  re- 
sponsible, had  devoted  themselves  for 
weeks  to  irritating  the  feelings  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people ;  but  the 
matter  only  could  become  a  squabble  in 
the  newspapers  between  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
for  there  was  no  use  in  coming  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  about  it.     It  was  vir- 
tually by  fighting  out  squabbles  in  the 
papers  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
bound    to    supplement    this  system    of 
irresponsibility.     Then  turn  to  the  Edu- 
cation Board.    In  Ireland  the  onus  of 
explaining  in  the  House  the  difficulties 
of  Irish  Education  lay  in  the  hands  of  an 
official,  who  was  responsible  for  the  Con- 
stabulary, the  Poor  Law  Boards,  and,  in 
addition  to  other  duties,  had  the  respon- 
sibilities ot  the  cesspools  of  the  country 
being  cleaned.     He  was  the  man  that 
had  to  explain  how  the  middle  schools, 
which  were  useless  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,   could  be  made  useful  to 
them.    It  was  needless  to   say,  under 
these  circumstances,  that    the    control 
was  left  in  the  hands    of  officials  in 
Dublin,  willing,  no  doubt,  to  do  what 
they  could,  but  utterly  unable  to  go  be- 
yond the  regulations,  or  to  suggest  any 
broad  lines  of  policy  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  system  which  they  aidmin- 
istered.    If  there  was  a  iban  capable 


of  devoting  his  attention  to  the  transac- 
tions of  the  National.  Board,  and  fully 
responsible  for  them,  could  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  National  teachers  would 
so  long  have  had  to  complain  of  their 
miserable  pay  ?  Then  there  was  another 
tremendous  Department  called  the  Board 
of  Works ;  but  the  abuses  and  misman- 
agements of  that  Board  had  been  so 
threshed  out,  that  he  would  only  point  it 
out  as  an  instance  of  the  want  of  direot 
responsibility  in  that  House.    The  re- 
sult of   it  all  was   that  there  was  a 
nominal  Parliamentary  Government,  but 
it  was  really  administered  by  a  bureau- 
cracy.    He  might  cite  the  case  of  the 
outrage  on  the  people  in  the  Phosnix 
Park.     It  was  impossible    to    fix    the 
charge  on  the  officials,  so  many  of  them 
were  mixed  up  in  the  afiBair.     The  red- 
tape  system  was  so  complicated  that  it 
was  impossible  to  trace  the  transaction 
to  its  real  source ;  the  blame  was  shifted 
from  one  shoulder  to  another,  and  the 
wrong  remained  unredressed  up  to  this 
very  day.     There  was  a  Privy  Council 
managing  the  executive  of  the  country, 
and  it  comprised  Attorney  Generals  and 
Judges,  and  men  whose  office  he  would 
not  say  was  interfered  with,  but  whose 
dignity  and  impartiality  were  put  in 
doubt  by  their  being  compelled  to  de- 
scend from  the  Bench  to  take  on  them- 
selves duties  which  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged by  Ministers  in  that  House. 
The  result  was  that  in  Ireland  the  office 
of  Judge  did  not  carry  with  it  the  as- 
sumed sacred  belief  in  its  impartiality 
which  it  did  in  England.     What  would 
be  said  if  these  .were  responsible  Minis- 
ters in  Belgium  or  Holland  ?    Ireland 
was  the  only  nation  in  which  the  sham 
of  Parliamentary  government,  leaving 
the  entire  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
one  man,  was  carried  out.     O'Connell 
had  an  expression,  which  he  applied  in- 
discriminately to  Chief  Secretaries  for 
Ireland.     He  called  them  "shave-beg- 
gars."  He  meant,  that  in  the  same  way 
as  barbers  were  accustomed  to  employ 
untried     apprentices    to    shave     poor 
people  for  nothing  in  order  to  get  their 
hands  in,  gentlemen  were  sent  over  to 
Ireland  who  had  no  experience,  but  who 
showed  signs  of   smartness,  and  who 
were  in  all  respects  apprentices,  to  ope- 
rate on  the   Irish  people    for  £4,000 
a-year    until    they  showed  themselves 
fitted  for  better  purposes.     If  the  Chief 
I  Secretary  showed  that  he  was  able  to 
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do  the  work  and  to  be  of  great  service 
to  the  country  he  was,  as  a  rule,  re- 
moved to  another  and  more  important 
Office.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  proved 
incompetent  and  left  everything  to  his 
subordinates,  he  was  allowed  to  retain 
his  Office.     He  wished  the  House  to  un- 
derstand clearly  that  in  saying  this  he 
was  in  no  way  referring  personally  to 
the  present  holder  of  the  Office.    The 
only  personal  matter  to  which  he  should 
allude  was  the  va^t  amount  of  relief 
which  was  felt  by  the  official  classes  in 
Ireland  when  the  last  Chief  Secretary 
(Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach)  was  removed. 
Among  other  good  qualities,  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  a  keen  eye  for  sloth 
and  jobbery  and  arrogance  among  offi- 
cials, and,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  he 
**  bowled  them    over "  whenever    and 
wherever    discovered.     He    only  men- 
tioned this  to  show  what  was  the  state 
of  things  to  which  those  gentlemen  were 
accustomed.    It  would  take  a  Hercules 
of  labour  and  ingenuity  to  cleanse  this 
Augean  stable,  and  perhaps  only  one 
man  in  a  thousand  would  attempt  to 
cope  with  the    difficulties   which  pre- 
sented themselves.    The  real  cause  of 
all  the  existing  abuse  was  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  tr3ring  to    do  in   that 
House  a  thing  which  was  utterly  im- 
possible— namely,  to  carry  on  in  that 
Assembly  two  perfectly  different  systems 
of  administration.     In  England  public 
opinion  interfered  to  prevent  abuses; 
but  in  Ireland,  under  the  present  system 
of  managing  things  by  correspondence 
with  officials  over  in  Dublin,  there  was 
no  public  opinion  to  rectify  these  mat- 
ters.    Public  opinion  would  not  arise 
and  make  itself  felt  unless  there  was 
something  to  be  got  by  its  activity,  and 
the  present  system  of    Parliamentary 
government  for  Ireland  prevented   the 
exercise  there  of  public  opinion  on  the 
administration  of  the  country.   The  ulti- 
mate remedy  would  be  to  hand  over  to 
an  Irish  Assembly  the  management  of 
purely  Irish  affairs — a  proposal  which 
was  not  so  revolutionary  as  some  ap- 
peared to  think.    This  would  not  be 
done  at  once,  but  it  was  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  to  the  English 
people  that  the  claims  of  Ireland  to  wise 
and   prudent    management  should    be 
granted,  and  ho  hoped  the  fact  would 
soon  be  accepted  by  the  House.     In  the 
meantime  it  was  the  duty  of  Irish  Mem- 
bers to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the 

Mr,  G*  8hanghneBsy 


abuses  which  prevailed  under  the  pre- 
sent system  in  the  administration  of  the 
country.  They  would  fail  to-night,  as 
they  had  failed  many  times  before,  but 
they  would  at  least  show  the  people  of 
England  the  necessity  of  a  cnange  in 
the  administration.  The  only  duty  they 
could  discharge  was  to  awaken  English 
public  opinion  to  the  extraordinary  and 
unconstitutional  principles  on  which 
Irish  affairs  were  managed,  and  they 
felt  that  transcended  any  duty  to  the 
Empire  which  could  possibly  be  open  to 
them.  He  saw  that  nothing  could  be 
carried  by  assault  in  that  House ;  but 
they  meant  to  surround  the  Irish  Ad- 
ministration and  the  system  of  Irish 
government  by  an  effective  blockade, 
and  when  they  met  with  any  abuse 
would  make  prisoner  of  the  offender 
and  try  him  by  court  martial  in  that 
House.  As  long  as  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land were  governed  by  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  they  would  do  their 
best  to  put  an  end  to  the  fiction  of  Par- 
liamentary government  which  at  present 
ruled  over  Ireland. 

Mr.  J.  LO  WTHER  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  mevances  in  Ireland,  and 
he  had  stated  what  he  thought  would 
be  remedies  for  them ;  but  he  f  Mr.  J. 
Lowther)  would  not  follow  him  through 
all  his  suggestions,  some  of  which  would 
no  doubt  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
discussed  upon  some  occasion  when  they 
could  be  more  legitimately  considered 
than  would  be  the  case  at  that  moment ; 
and  he,  therefore,  would  confine  himself  to 
the  specific  point  which  was  contained  in 
the  Motion  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  g^ven  Notice.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  holder  of  the  Office  which 
he  (Mr.  J.  Lowther)  had  the  honour  to 
fill  was  the  solitary  Bepresentative  of 
the  Irish  Government  in  that  House, 
and  he  had  expressed  an  opinion  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  Minister  of  Irish 
Education,  a  President  of  the  Irish  Local 
Gt)vemment  Board,  and  an  Irish  Home 
Secretary,  and  that  various  other  officials 
should  be  appointed. 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  explained 
that  he  meant  that  the  Chief  Secretary 
could  discharge  the  duties  of  Home  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER :  Well,  that  was 
a  matter  of- detail.     What  was  meant 
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was  that,  in  the  event  of  questions 
arising  which  called  for  the  attention 
of  Parliament,  it  should  be  within  the 
power  of  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the 
I)epartment  more  rapidly  to  master  the 
subject  and  to  give  information  to  the 
House  in  regard  to  it.  The  reasons 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
adduced  must,  he  thought,  have  struck 
the  House  as  telling  heavily  against  his 
argument.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man said  that  under  the  present  system 
everything  was  left  to  bureaucracy,  and 
he  complained  that  there  was  great  in- 
convenience in  not  having  some  person 
responsible  in  connection  with  any  sub- 
ject on  which  an  inquiry  might  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  anyone  occupying  the  position 
which  he  (Mr.  J.  Lowther)had  the  honour 
to  fill,  was  responsible  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  all  the  Departments  under 
his  charge.  Under  the  system  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  proposed, 
there  would  be  an  inevitable  increase  of 
circumlocution  which  must  aggravate  in- 
stead of  diminish  the  evils  complained  of. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  went  on 
to  say  that  the  difficulty  which  the  Chief 
SecretaiT  had  in  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  his  Depart- 
ment consisted  in  the  fact  that,  whereas 
the  English  Minister  had  his  office  in 
Whitehall,  and  could  easily  refer  to  his 
subordinate  officials,  the  Chief  Secretary 
had  to  have  recourse  to  the  telegraph, 
or  obtain  his  information  by  letter,  which 
might  cause  a  delay  of  some  days.  But 
he  would  like  to  know  how,  by  a  multi- 
plication of  official  Eepresentatives  in 
that  House  of  the  Irish  Government,  the 
difficulties  of  time  and  space  could  be 
remedied.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man also  said  that  not  only  was  it  neces- 
sary that  the  office  of  each  of  these 
numerous  Irish  Ministers  should  be  at 
Whitehall,  but  that  it  was  necessary 
that  an  intelligent  public  opinion  should 
be  formed  and  oultivated  in  Ireland. 
He  did  not  undertake  to  say  what  s^eat 
prodigies  might  not  be  achieved  by  a 
multiplication  of  half-a-dozen  editions  of 
himself ;  but  the  formation  of  an  intel- 
ligent public  opinion  was  a  feat  which, 
he  feared,  would  require  a  great  many 
persons  of  far  greater  intelligence  and 
ability  than  any  to  which  he  could 
presume  to  aspire.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  held  out  may  tempta- 
tions to  others  to  share  in  the  duties 
of  the  Irish  Government,  and  he  spoke 


of  a  blockade  with  a  view  to  waylay 
every  Representative  of  the  Government 
of  Ireland.  [Mr.  O'Shaughi^ssy  :  No; 
to  catch  every  abuse,  and  bring  it  before 
the  House  of  Commons.]  He  thought 
the  blockade  was  to  be  of  a  more  practi- 
cal character.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had,  he  thought,  failed  to  show 
that  mere  multiplication  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Insh  Government  would 
achieve  the  results  of  which  he  spoke. 
There  was  one  part  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  speech,  however, 
which  he  confessed  he  viewed  with  differ- 
ent feelings  from  the  rest,  and  that  was 
the  part  in  which  he  drew  a  distinction 
between  the  Department  of  Finance  and 
the  other  Departments  of  the  Irish 
Government.  He  thought  there  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  upon  that  head,  as 
he  had  felt  it  himself  by  no  means  an 
agreeable  task  to  be  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain or  defend  a  policy  for  which  he 
was  not  responsible.  For  all  the  other 
Departments  the  Chief  Secretary  was 
responsible,  but  as  to  financial  matters, 
those  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Treasury  in  London,  and  for  them  he 
was  not  responsible ;  and  therefore  he 
was  disposed  to  agree  that  it  might  be 
considered  how  far  an  official  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Irish  Department  of 
the  Treasury  should  sit  upon  the  Go- 
vernment Bench,  and  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  explaining  and  defending 
financial  matters.  He  could  promise 
that  that  was  a  subject  to  which  at- 
tention should  be  given.  With  regard 
to  the  other  Departments,  he  could  only 
say  that  so  long  as  he  had  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  Irish  Government  he 
would  endeavour  to  discharge  those 
savoury  and  agreeable  duties  of  cleansing 
the  Augean  stables  to  the  best  of  his 
power.  He  knew  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  who  preceded  him  (Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach)  had  endeavoured  to  check 
abuses,  although  he  probably  had,  like 
himself,  heard  that  night  for  the  first 
time  of  the  supposed  individual  short- 
comings to  which  reference  had  been 
made,  and,  without  holding  out  a  hope 
of  anything  heroic  as  the  result  of  his 
own  exertions,  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  that  it  would  be 
his  endeavour  to  eliminate  from  the 
Public  Service  any  abuses  which  might 
be  proved  to  exist. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,   he 
must  thank  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
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(Mr.  O'Shauffhnessy)  for  the  very  able 
address  which  he  had  delivered.  The 
review  which  had  been  ^ven  of  Irish 
administration  and  Irish  government 
was  Mffhly  valuable.  Irish  Members 
often  K>und  that  when  Select  Com- 
mittees made  recommendations  wliich. 
related  to  England  and  Ireland,  the 
latter  country  was  sure  to  be  last 
thought  of  by  the  Government.  That 
was  shown  by  the  Question  which  he 
had  put  to  the  Chief  Secretary  that 
evening  in  reference  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law.  Only  last  year 
a  Committee  made  certain  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  election  of  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians in  England  and  Ireland,  and  while 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  was  preparing  a  Bill  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  made  in  this 
country,  they  could  not  even  obtain  a 
promise  from  the  Chief  Secretary  that 
a  similar  Bill  would  be  applied  to  Ire- 
land. It  was  clear  that  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary had  at  present  too  much  work  to 
do  to  do  it  weU,  and  the  experience  of 
the  right  hon  Gentleman,  and  of  his 
Predecessor,  could  not  but  point  in  this 
direction  —  that  there  must  be  some 
division  of  labour. 

Mr.  MELDON  said,  they  did  not  at 
all  find  fault  with  the  present  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  want  of  ability  or  of  anxiety 
to  show  that  ability ;  but  they  did  blame 
him  for  neglectine  the  work  which  had 
been  be^n  by  his  Predecessor.  He 
could  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Government  had  recently  come  to 
the  deliberately- formed  intention  of 
changing  their  policy  with  regard  to 
Ireland.  Nobody  could  doubt  that  the 
present  Chief  Secretary  was  a  man  not 
only  of  great  ability  but  of  great  indus- 
try, and  yet  the  work  of  his  Predecessor 
had  not  been  carried  on.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  late  Chief  Secretary 
had  worked  hard  in  respect  of  matters 
as  to  which  reform  was  needed.  He  had 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Poor  Law,  and  also  to  the 
subject  of  Intermediate  Education.  The 
Bill  in  reference  to  that  important  sub- 
ject, which  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  towards  the  Irish  people, 
was  carried  after  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  been  appointed  to  his  present  Of&ce, 
but  to  him  the  credit  attaching  to  it  was 
due.  He  challenged  the  present  Chief 
Secretary  to  point  to  a  single  attempt 
which  had  since  been  made  to  remedy 

Mr,  ff  Cmnar  Pwoer 


the  g^evances  of  which  the  Irish  people 
complained.  The  Cabinet  had  suadenly 
changed  from  a  conciliatory  to  an  exas- 
perating policy  to  wards  Ireland;  and  the 
result  was  that,  during  the  last  1 2  months, 
notliing  had  been  done  to  redress  a 
number  of  grievances  which  had  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Govern- 
ment. A  deputation  had  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  consider  the  state  of  Dublin, 
but  he  said  that  he  could  not  give  any 
special  attention  to  the  matter.  The 
position  of  the  Board  of  Works  and  the 
National  teachers  had  not  been  im- 
proved, thoufi[h  as  to  the  latter,  moneys 
had  been  voted  by  Parliament  for  the 
purpose.  There  must  have  been  in- 
capacity or  negligence  in  those  officials 
who  ought  to  have  carried  out  the  wishes 
of  Parliament.  Certain  inquiries  had 
been  promised  in  regard  to  the  Irish 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Poor  Law  Guardians,  but  nothing 
had  been  done.  Surely  Ireland  de- 
manded some  attention  to  her  affairs. 
And  not  only  were  Irish  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  a  Minister  who  dealt  with  them 
in  a  light  and  airy  manner,  and  who 
was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  com- 
municate any  real  information  to  the 
House,  or  to  say  anything  substantial, 
but  speeches  had  been  made  by  the 
supporters  of  the  Cabinet  with  regard 
to  Irish  matters  which  were  exceedingly 
irritating,  and  which  would  never  have 
have  been  delivered  if  they  had  not  had 
the  sanction  of  the  Government.  Those 
speeches  had  never  been  repudiated 
from  the  Treasury  Bench  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, some  of  the  occupants  of  that 
Bench  had  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
compliment  the  authors  of  that  class  of 
addresses  to  which  he  alluded.  The  fact 
was  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
Government  appeared  to  be  determined 
to  go  back  to  the  old  policy  of  governing 
Ireland  by  underlings  and  officials  who 
were  not  responsible  in  any  way  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  last  Cfhief  Se- 
cretary (Sir  Miohael  Hicks-Beach),  who 
was  now  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, had  not  only  encroached  upon,  but 
almost  put  an  end  to,  that  pernicious 
system.  Whether  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  been  promoted  on  account  of  the 
representations  of  certain  officials  in 
Ireland,  or  whether  the  Government 
here  thought  his  policy  of  conciliation 
unwise,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say ; 
but  the  change  which  had  marked  his 
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retirement  from  the  Office  of  Chief  Se- 
cretary made  some  explanation  desirahle. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  he  agreed  gene- 
rally with  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kildare  (Mr. 
Meldon) .  He  (Maj  or  Nolan)  did  not  com- 
plain of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary,  who  was  not  a  respon- 
sible officer,  for  not  bringing  in  ^nd 
carrying  Bills,  for  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land, but  he  could  raise  objections 
and  disagreeable  obstacles,  or  smooth 
them  away.  The  present  Chief  Secre- 
tary had  not  done  anything  of  that 
kind  to  prevent  Irish  Members  from 
bringing  forward  Business.  He  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  that  respect,  nor  did  he  suppose 
that  he  was  hostile  in  ai^y  way  to  the 
Irish  Bepresentatives  in  that  House. 
But  he  certainly  thought  that  the  Cabi- 
net had  shown  itself,  during  the  last 
month  or  five  weeks,  hostile  to  Ireland 
by  the  change  of  policy  that  had  taken 
place.  Why  there  should  have  been 
such  a  sudden  display  of  hostility  to 
Ireland  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
He  could  only  suppose  that  they  had 
renounced  the  idea  of  earning  Irish 
gratitude  by  granting  to  Ireland  the 
modicum  of  justice  which  they  but 
lately  seemed  to  contemplate,  and  that 
they  did  not  now  think  it  worth  while 
to  take  any  trouble  to  please  Ireland. 

Mr.  PABNELL  said,  he  regretted 
that  the  Rules  of  the  House  would  pre- 
vent the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  O^Shaughnessy)  from  being 
put  at  the  present  time.  His  hon.  and 
teamed  Friend  had  not  brought  it  for- 
ward as  a  specific  for  remedjring  Irish 
grievances  and  for  the  removal  of  those 
radical  evils  which  existed,  but  tp  re- 
present to  the  House  those  inequalities 
which  were  to  be  found  in  Ireland ;  and 
so  far  he  was  willing  to  support  him. 
There  was  an  undoubted  neglect  of  Ire- 
land on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and 
one  of  the  causes  of  that  neglect  must 
be  that  those  who  were  responsible  for 
Irish  affairs  had  not  urged  with  sufficient 
weight  and  influence  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  those  questions.  If,  besides 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary,  there  were  several  Ministers 
responsible  for,  and  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with,  the  different  Irish  De- 
partments, and  acquainted  with  them  to 
an  extent  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  not  be,  hon.  Members  might 


hope  to  find  those  Ministers  pressing 
upon  the  Cabinet  and  upon  the  Leader 
of  the  House  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing in  the  direction  of  remedying  Irish 
grrievances.  At  the  present  time  there 
was  only  one  responsible  Minister,  who 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  those  matters ;  and 
Irish  Members  were  treated  as  if  their 
grievances,  as  if,  indeed,  their  country 
itself,  had  no  existence.  If  for  only  one 
reason,  he  would  like  this  Motion  to  pass, 
and  that  was  that  amonff  the  half-dozen 
Irish  officials  then  having  seats  in  the 
House,  there  might  have  been  one 
amongst  the  number  who  might  have 
some  sense  of  the  responsibility  of 
his  position,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  issues  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 
It  had  made  a  painful  impression  upon 
him,  and,  no  doubt,  an  equally  painful 
impression  upon  everybody  who  wished 
to  see  the  relations  between  this  country 
and  Ireland  improved,  to  see  the  attitude 
and  bearing  of  the  rij^ht  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  ror  Ireland  when  he 
got  up  to  answer  this  Motion.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  no  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  his 
position,  or  of  the  serious  importance  of 
the  Motion  which  had  been  presented 
with  so  much  ability.  He  did  not  wish 
to  charge  the  rieht  hon.  Gentleman 
with  any  levity  or  behaviour  in  the 
House  or  out  of  it;  but  he  could  not  help 
contrasting  his  attitude  and  bearing  and 
the  tone  of  his  speech  with  the  attitude 
and  bearing  which  they  might  have  ex- 
pected under  similar  circumstances  from 
a  former  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  That 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  now  the  affairs 
of  the  Colonies  in  his  hands.  When  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  Chief  Secre- 
tary, he  (Mr.  Parnell)  did  not  hesitate  to 
criticize  his  conduct  severely  whenever 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  Irish  Members  always 
received  from  him  the  attention  and 
painstaking  interest  which  sometimes 
convinced  opponents  that  they  were  try- 
ing to  meet  them,  although  they  might 
faU  to  convince  them  that  they  were 
wrong;  but  the  way  in  which  Irish 
questions  had  been  treated  since  the 
advent  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
almost  enough  to  make  Irish  Members 
despair  of  doing  any  good  by  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  P6u*liamentary  ac- 
tion. He  did  not  think  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Limerick  intended 
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to  say  that  public  opinion  in  Ireland 
was  dead,  but  rather  public  opinion  in 
Ireland  despaired  of  having  the  effect 
which  it  had  in  every  other  country 
where  there  was  a  Constitutional  Go- 
vernment. Wben  public  opinion  was 
evidenced  in  the  ordinary  ways — through 
the  Press,  public  meetings,  Petitions  to 
Parliament,  and  even  by  the  return  of 
a  majority  of  Members  to  the  House, 
pledged  to  a  g^ven  line  of  action — 
these  indications  of  public  opinion  were 
entirely    disregarded     by    the     ruling 

fowers ;  and,    consequently,    people  in 
reland    said  —  *'  What  is  the  use  of 
adopting    the    ordinary  Constitutional 
metnods  open   to  us  of  explaining  our 
grievances,    and   bringing  them  before 
the  authorities,  when  all  our  exertions, 
no  matter  how  persistent  or  energetic, 
are  entirely  thrown  away?"  Therefore, 
he  maintained  that,  although  public  opi- 
nion in  Ireland  was  not  non-existent,  it 
was  undoubtedly  dormant  and  despairing 
of  good  effect.  He  thought  it  would  be  a 
most  desirable  thing  if  this  House  were 
to  show  that  it  was  not  insensible  to  the 
public  opinion  of  Ireland — if  they  showed 
that   they  valued  Iri.sh  public   opinion 
in  the  same  way  that  they  showed  tbey 
valued  English  public  opinion.     He  be- 
lieved that  the  change  would  be  a  most 
beneficial  one,  and  they  would  have  that 
public  opinion  exercised  and  made  use 
of  in  a  Constitutional  way,  and  a  way 
that   would    bo    of    advantage  to    the 
mutual  relations  of  both  countries.  But, 
as  things  at  present  stood,  there  was  no 
inducement  to    anybody  in  Ireland  to 
approach  this  House  with  any  idea  that 
they  were  going  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  any  trouble  they  might  take  in 
making  themselves  heard  and  felt  in  the 
Constitutional  way.      Tbey  had  a  great 
number  of  boards  in  Ireland.     It  had 
been  a  favourite  saying  in  this  House 
that  Ireland  was  tbe  most  '*  be-boarded  *' 
country   in   existence.     For   every  De- 

i)artment  there  was  a  board,  and  every 
3ill  that  was  brought  in  constituted  a 
fresh  board.  The  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Bill  of  last  year  established  a  fresh 
board.  In  England  they  had  a  Minister 
responsible  for  Education  ;  but  that  was 
not  so  in  Ireland,  and  the  only  chance 
til  ere  was  that  the  intention  of  Parlia- 
ment would  not  be  perverted  depended 
upon  the  operation  of  its  instructions. 
They  had  a  Board  of  Works  which  ful- 
filled   its    functions    most  imperfectly. 

Mr.  Pamell 


The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
on  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Gal  way  had  a  seat,  distinctly  con- 
demned the  Board   as    an  obstructive 
institution.     The  character  of  the  Board 
was  condemned   as  having  obstructed 
Public  Works  in  Ireland,  and  the  Com- 
missioners said  that  all  great  questions 
of  benefit  and  improvement  in  Ireland 
had  been  entirely  neglected,  mentioning 
particularly  the   drainage  of  the  Shan- 
non, the  important  artery  through  the 
country ;  and  tbey  found  that  a  whole 
Session  had  passed,  and  the  Government 
had  deliberated  for  a  whole  year,  and 
the  Irish  Minister,  the  Chief  Secretary, 
made  no  move  and  took  no  steps  tocarry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion.     An    example    came  under    his 
notice  recently  in    his  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  in  which  he  felt  a 
special  interest.     A  harbour,  which  had 
been  visited  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
was  very  much,  in  need  of  improvement, 
and  where  the  expenditure  of  very  little 
money  would  produce  most  important 
results ;  but  all  improvement  had  been 
obstructed  by  the  Board.      When   the 
Chief  Secretary  was  applied  to,  he  said 
he  knew  nothing  about  it — that  it  was 
in  the   Department    of   the  Treasury; 
and  when   the   Treasury  officers   were 
applied    to,   they   referred   the   matter 
back  to  the  Board  of  Works.     So  the 
thing  was  tossed  from  one  to  another, 
and    there    was   a   regular   species    of 
political  battledore  and  shuttlecock.     In 
the  meantime,  the  fishermen^s  families 
were  starving,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  horrible  wreck  occurred  through  boats 
crossing  the  bar  in  the  attempts  of  the 
fish  ermen  to  earn  a  livelihood .     Then ,  as 
to  the  Constabulary.      If  they  had  a 
Minister  responsible  for  that  body,  thoy 
would  soon  succeed  in  abolishing  both 
the     Minister    and    the    Constabulary. 
Everybody  must  condemn  the  mainten- 
ance   of   an  armed  Force,  armed  with 
weapons  of  precision — breech-loaders; 
he  was  not  sure  whether  they  had  yet 
got  so  far  as  to  the  Martini-Henry,  but 
with  sword  bayonets  and  all  equipments 
necessary  to  take  the  field,  except  heavy 
artillery,  which  he  had  no  doubt  they 
could  borrow  if  necessary.  Such  a  Force 
was  a  contravention  of  the  Mutiny  Act, 
and  against  all  Constitutional  precedent, 
and  yet  money  was  voted  for  it  by  this 
House  year  after  year,  under  the  pre- 
text that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  die- 
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orderly — that  they  required  15,000 
armed  and  drilled  soldiers  to  keep  them 
io  order.  If  the  House  would  only  re- 
flect for  a  moment  on  the  position  of 
Irish  Members,  they  would  see  that  they 
came  over  to  England,  many  of  them  at 
great  personal  inconvenience,  neglect- 
ing their  own  private  interests,  and 
leaving  their  homes,  their  friends,  and 
incurring  considerable  expense,  and 
they  felt  it  to  be  a  great  hardship  when 
they  saw  so  fair  a  case  as  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
to-night  met  in  the  light  and  disdainful 
way  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Irish  Secretary  had  met  it.  It  made 
them  feel  almost  exasperated  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Government.  Irish 
Members  could  not  but  feel  exasperated 
at  the  way  in  which,  such  questions 
were  treated,  and  he  really  did  not 
know  what  they  should  do  in  future. 
At  the  next  General  Election  they  would 
be  obliged  to  admit  to  their  constituents 
that  they  were  entirely  useless,  and  that 
they  might  as  well  not  send  any  Bepre- 
sentatives.  But,  however  that  might  be, 
in  the  interval  that  remained  between 
this  and  the  General  Election,  he 
thought,  perhaps,  it  was  their  duty  to 
persevere  in  the  discouraging  work  they 
had  undertaken — to  do  what  they  could  to 
incline  the  ear  of  the  House  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  justice  of  their  demands.  He 
admitted  that  prospect  was  not  a  bright 
one.  Unless  public  opinion  in  this 
country  were  acted  upon  in  some  very 
special  and  unforeseen  way — in  some 
way  which  was  not  at  all  likely  to  occur 
— they  could  not  hope  for  any  change  in 
the  minds  of  the  Government.  They 
were  told  that  the  Boers  of  the  Trans- 
vaal were  seeking  their  independence, 
because  the  British  power  was  menaced 
in  that  country,  and  were  about  to  con- 
vene their  own  Assembly,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  feature  in  England's 
government  of  her  Dependencies,  which 
had  always  been  manifested  since  the 
declaration  of  Irish  Independence  in 
1782— that  the  difficulty  of  England 
was  the  opportunity  of  the  Dependency ; 
and  the  Boers  were  pressing  upon  Eng* 
land  the  necessity  of  returning  to  them 
the  independence  of  which  they  were 
deprived  by  England  some  years  ago. 
He  did  not  suppose  that  any  such  course 
would  help  them  in  Ireland.  He  did 
not  hope  it  should  so  help  them,  because 
he  supposed  it  would  not  be  right  for 


him  to  have  any  such  hope.  But,  look- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  country,  and 
the  power  of  England,  he  did  not  see 
any  fear  of  England  being  mixed  up  at 
home  as  she  was  with  the  Zulus  in 
South  Africa.  He,  therefore,  did  not 
see  any  chance  of  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  governing  classes  to  the  re- 
dressing of  grievances  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Boers  were  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  the  necessity 
of  doing  them  justice.  However,  he 
believed  they  ought  to  do  all  they  could 
in  pressing  that  question  on  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  day,  and  on  the  necessity 
of  doing  something.  At  all  events,  they 
were  calling  attention  to  the  Irish 
grievances  that  existed  in  a  way  that  was 
not  unconstitutional,  and  could  not  be 
found  fault  with,  and  in  doing  that  they 
were  doing  all  they  could. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  said,  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary had  treated  this  subject  as  plea- 
santly and  amiably  as  he  usually  treated 
most  subjects  that  were  brought  before 
him.  They  did  not  complain  of  his  good 
humour,  his  personal  amiability,  or  his 
courtesy ;  but  of  the  inactivity,  lethargy, 
and  fatal  torpor  which,  in  obedience  to 
some  word  of  command,  had  recently 
come  over  the  Government  policy  in 
Ireland.  But  they  would  not  allow  the 
good  humour  of  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
banter  away  the  seriousness  of  the  ques- 
tion which  had  been  raised.  He  had  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  Chief  Secretary 
would  at  once  bring  to  bear  on  Irish 
affairs  enough  power  if  there  were  not 
behind  him  in  the  mysterious  recesses 
of  the  Government  poUcy  some  control- 
ling influence  which  had  told  him  that 
nothing  further  was  to  be  done  for  Ire- 
land in  this  Session  of  Parliament.  The 
Chief  Secretary  tried  to  make  a  pleasant 
joke  of  it,  and  he  wondered  what  pro- 
digies would  ensue  if  there  were  five  or 
six  editions  of  himself.  It  was  related 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  once 
talking  to  the  King  about  a  new 
pair  of  boots,  and  His  Majesty  asked— 
*'  What  are  they  called  ?  "  **  They  are 
called  Wellingtons,"  was  the  answer  ; 
and  the  story  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Sovereign  exclaimed,  —  "  Impossible  ! 
there  could  not  be  a  pair  of  Welling- 
tons." And  Nature  could  not  possibly 
produce  two  Chief  Secretaries  like  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  It  simply  came 
to  this — Who  was  the  responsible  Go- 
vendor  of  Ireland  ?    Did  they  think  the 
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.Lord  Lieutenant?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Nominally  and  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
there  was  one  Minister  who  was  the  real 
Governor  of  the  country — the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  the  time  being.  The  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  governed  that 
whole  country  ;  he  was  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  the  Minister  of  Education, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  the  Head  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  the  Head  of  the  Poor 
Law  system.  Now,  he  would  ask  the 
House,  given  a  Kingdom  of  5,000,000  or 
6,000,000  inhabitants  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  how  many  responsible  Ministers 
would  an  honest  Government  consider 
necessary  for  the  public  life  of  that 
country?  If  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
proposed  that  there  should  be  only  one 
Minister  of  Bulgaria,  would  he  not  be 
denounced  for  having  made  representa- 
tive government  a  farce?  Yet,  while 
this  country  was  holding  out  the  pre- 
tence of  Constitutional  government  to 
Ireland,  she  gave  her  just  one  respon- 
sible Minister.  Did  they  think  the  Irish 
people  were  going  to  be  always  content 
with  a  system  which  mocked,  derided, 
tortured  them  with  the  semblance  of  Con- 
stitutional government,  while  in  reality 
denying  it?  When  their  Representa- 
tives complained  of  that  state  of  things, 
they  were  told  to  practise  self-reliance  ; 
and  when  they  asked  for  the  mechanism 
appropriate  to  self-reliance,  the  answer 
given  them  was  that  they  must  depend 
upon  England,  who  would  manage  their 
affairs  for  them  better  than  they  could 
do  themselves.  This  was  the  question 
they  were  raising  to-night.  They  main- 
tained— and  it  was  not  a  matter  for 
mirth — that  they  had  only  one  respon- 
sible Minister  in  this  House.  He  nap- 
pened  to  be  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  Dublin,  when  the  Irish  Board  of 
Works,  through  its  Head,  was  brought 
into  the  witness  box,  and  they  saw  what 
came  of  having  no  responsible  Minister 
but  one.  Each  Department  had  about 
one-twentieth  share  of  that  Minis- 
ter. They  found  what  a  myth,  what 
a  sham,  what  a  mere  delusion,  this 
Board  was.  The  Head  of  the  Board 
was  in  the  box,  and  was  being  examined 
about  the  sittings  of  the  Board,  and 
counsel  called  for  the  Minute  Book;  and 
it  turned  out  that  not  a  single  entry  had 
been  made  in  that  book  for  years  and 
years.  And  how  did  the  Board  transact 
its  business.  It  consisted  of  two  Mem- 
bers who  hardly  ever  met,  but  who,  in 
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fact,  attended  on  and  off.  Some  one  of 
them  strolled  into  the  office,  read  the 
morning  papers,  saw  the  latest  news 
from  the  club,  smoked  a  cigar,  gave 
orders,  wrote  a  few  letters,  and  went 
out — and  that  was  a  Board  meetins. 
It  was  probably  not  known  to  the  Irish 
Secretary,  and  yet  the  Irish  Secretary 
was  the  only  Minister  they  had  in  the 
House.  

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER :  I  said  the  Board 
of  Works  was  not  in  the  Department  of 
the  Chief  Secretary. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN:  I  am  sure  it  is 
not;  but  he  is  the  only  Minister  respon- 
sible.   

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER :  No,  Sir,  he  is 
not ;  the  Board  of  Works  is  under  the 
Treasury,  and  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Chief  Secretary's  Department 

Mr.  SULLIVAN:  That  only  made 
the  matter  still  worse.  He  had  thought 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  gave  at 
least  one-twentieth  part  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  Board  of  Works,  but  now 
it  seemed  that  he  gave  it  none  at  all,  and 
yet  Irish  Members  were  taunted  with 
occupying  the  House  with  sentimental 
grievances.  It  was  most  important  to 
the  Irish  people  that  that  Department 
should  be  properly  managed,  because  its 
functions  concerned  the  development  of 
the  material  resources  of  their  country. 
Yet  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  there  was  no 
Department  that  had  been  so  completely 
''a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare 
as  the  Board  of  Works.  But  the  whole 
system  was  so  bad,  so  vicious,  so  rotten, 
that  the  late  Government  sent  over  a 
roving  Commission  to  pry  into  all  those 
Departments,  and  a  precious  discovery 
they  made.  It  would  go  down  from 
generation  to  generation  in  the  heredi- 
tary officialism  of  Ireland  how  Mr.  Her- 
bert Murray  was  an  enemy  and  a  terror 
to  the  officials,  and  was  rooting  out  and 
disturbing  the  cobwebs  of  the  Depart- 
ments. The  whole  system  would  not 
endure  24  hours'  genuine  daylight  if 
they  had  a  responsible  Minister  in  the 
House.  They  were  not  a  Party  who  were 
clamouring  for  the  creation  of  official 
places,  because  they  were  not  in  favour 
of  buying  public  men  by  elevating  them 
to  place.  They  saw  on  the  Government 
Bench  at  least  one  Irish  Gentleman  (the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland)  appointed 
to  a  Public  Office  in  Ireland,  and  neyet 
was  one  appointed  to  a  Public  Office  who 
commanded  more  widely  the  oonfideno^ 
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of  the  Irish  public  than  the  Att(»mey 
General  for  Ireland.  They  were  not 
raining  this  question  for  the  benefit  of 
individuals,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  Another  thing  they  had  to 
complain  of  was  the  frequency  of  re- 
moval of  Irish  Secretaries.  After  the 
Chief  Secretary  had  been  a  little  while 
with  them  and  was  beginning  to  have 
sympathies  with  the  people  and  the 
country  and  to  perceive  what  a  noble 
field  there  was  before  him  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  abilities  and  his  ambition — 
just  as,  in  fact,  he  might  feel  inspired 
to  play  in  Ireland  the  part  Lord  t)ufferin 
had  played  in  Canada,  he  was  removed 
from  his  Office  and  a  fresh  man  was  put 
in  his  pl6u;e  who  had  to  learn  everything 
from  the  beginning,  and  who  naturally 
fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  his  Subor- 
dinates. That  system  must  be  changed 
if  they  wished  to  make  Parliamentary 
and  good  government  a  reality  in  Ite- 
land.  At  all  events,  Irish  Members  had 
done  theit  duty  by  calling  attention  to 
the  subject. 

Main  Question,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agr$ed  to. 

STJPPLlT— dVIL  SERVICE  SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY ESTIMATES,  1878-9. 

BtJPPLY — ooMi(Ur€d  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Class  I. — Public  WoMts  anb 

BTJlLDtirGS. 

(I.)  j£3,771.  Houses  of  Parliament. 

(2.)  £8,417,  Public  Buildings. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  observed,  that  some 
explanation  ought  to  be  given  with  re- 
gard to  this  Vote.  They  were  told  that 
the  sum  of  £5,542  was  required  to  defray 
the  expense  6f  i^epairs  on  clartain  public 
bmldings,  including  ^orks  catried  out  at 
the  o^cial  residence  of  the  First  Lord  df 
tiie  Treasury.  Surely  it  could  be  fore- 
B^eii,  When  the  original  Estimates  were 
prepared,  that  those  works  Would  be  re- 
quired, and  their  cost  doiild  have  beeh 
incltided.  The  Committeb  ought  to  know 
what  change  had  taken  place  to  rend^ 
the  Expenditure  necessary.  The  foot- 
note in  tiie  Estitnates  stated  that  the 
mon^y  was  requited  for  Ordinary  work 
and  repairs ;  but  why  shoUM  the  cost  of 
that  work  be  greater  thati  usuAl  ?  Labour 
f^nd  materials  were  both  cheaper,  and 


the  cost  of  the  work  should ,  thereforoi 
have  been  less. 

Mb.  OEEAED  NOEL  said,  that  some 
works  had  been  executed  which  were 
not  anticipated  when  the  Estimate  was 
framed.  In  August  or  September  last 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  notified 
his  intention  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
the  official  mansion  in  Downing  Street, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  put  it  into  proper 
repair.  Only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  sum  of  jS5,542  was  spent  upon 
the  residence  of  the  First  Lord.  In 
consequence  of  a  fire  taking  place 
some  repairs  were  suddenly  reqidred  at 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  some  work  was 
also  done  at  the  Home  Office.  About 
£400  was  spent  on  the  Prisons  Depart- 
ment, and  £700  had  to  be  laid  out  at  the 
offices  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  observed,  that  his 
point  had  not  been  answered — namely, 
that  the  work  ought  to  have  been 
cheaper,  as  labour  and  materials  had 
fallen  in  value. 

Mb.  GEIRAED  NOEL  said,  that  no 
doubt  the  cost  of  the  work  was  less  in 
consequence. 

JiB.  BYLAND8  said,  that  the  Vote 
included  a  sum  of  £1,196  on  account  of 
Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum. 
The  buildings  at  Broadmoor  were  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  occasioned  very  con- 
siderable expenditure  from  year  to  year. 
There  was  an  expectation  held  out  that 
some  change  might  be  made  which  would 
relieve  the  country  from  the  maintenance 
of  those  buildings.  He  would  like  to 
ask  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  if 
he  knew  whether  any  place  had  been 
taken  in  substitution  of  Broadmoor 
Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum,  or  whether 
femything  had  been  done  which  would 
relieve  the  country  from  the  continually 
recurring  expense  on  the  buildings  of 
that  Asyltim  ? 

Mb.  GEBAED  KOEL  said,  that  a 
Comniiltee  had  sat  with  regard  to  the 
question ;  but,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  no 
resolution  had  yet  been  arrived  at.  The 
sum  of  £1,196  had  been  required  to 
supply  tlie  immediate  need  for  some 
large  tanks  in  thd  buildings,  and  for 
increasing  the  supply  of  gas.  The 
Z'niaintenanc^"  forBt^admoot  was  only 
£2,000  per  annum.  This  was  found  to 
be  insufficient.  

Mb.  BEISTOWE  thought  that  these 
heads  of  the  Supplementary  Estimates 
had  been  rendered  necessary  by  reason 
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of  a  proper  survey  not  having  been 
made.  He  should  have  supposed  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  survey  buildings  of 
this  important  character  would  have  been 
able  to  foresee  what  would  be  required 
in  the  year.  It  must  be  an  unsatisfac- 
tory kind  of  survey  which  could  lead  to 
Supplementary  Estimates  of  this  amount. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  surveyor  to 
examine  all  the  public  buildings;  and 
though  he  knew  sufficient  of  the  subject 
to  be  aware  that  accidental  circum- 
stances might  occasion  unforeseen  re- 
pairs, yet  he  should  like  to  be  satisfied 
that  a  sufficient  survey  was  made. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  inquired  why  the 
purchase  of  20,  Great  George  Street  had 
been  brought  into  the  Supplementary 
Estimates  ? 

Mr.  GEEAED  NOEL  explained  that 
the  purchase  was  not  completed  during 
the  financial  year. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  disagreed  with  the 
criticisms  on  the  expenditure  at  Broad- 
moor Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum.  The 
arrangement  of  the  buildings  was  bad — 
nothing  could  be  worse — but  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  results  of  the  Asylum, 
were  not  unfortunate,  but,  on  the  whole, 
very  satisfactory. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(3.)  £400,  Furniture  of  Public  Offices. 

(4.)  £724,  New  Home  and  Colonial 
Offices,  &c. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  asked  whether  any 
further  sums  would  be  required  in  con- 
nection with  tliese  Offices  ? 

Mr.  GEEAEI)  NOEL  said,  that  this 
was  the  last  charge. 

Mr.  ADAM  observed,  that  the  build- 
ing did  not  seem  to  be  finished,  as  two 
towers  were  still  incomplete. 

Mr.  GEEAED  NOEL  remarked  that 
several  plans  had  been  considered,  but 
were  not  approved  of.  At  present  it 
was  not  intended  to  add  the  cupolas  to 
the  building. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(5.)  £650,  British  Museum  Buildings. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  wished  to  be  in- 
formed whether  the  experiments  in 
electric  lighting  at  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum  were  being  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  country  or  of  the  con- 
tractors, and  whether  the  experiments 
were  being  conducted  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  electric  light- 
ing there  ? 

4^.  Brintowe 


Mr.  GEEAED  NOEL  said,  he  oonld 
not  answer  the  question.  The  matter 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Tnuteei 
of  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  PAENELL  observed,  that  part 
of  the  Vote  was  required  to  defray  ex- 
penditure in  consequence  of  defeetive 
drainage.  He  would  like  to  know  whe- 
ther steps  had  been  taken  to  remedj 
those  defects,  for,  otherwise,  the  cbazgv 
mi  gilt  be  an  annual  one  ? 

Mr.  GEEAED  NOEL  said,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  British  Museum  the  draiin 
were  examined  and  put  into  proper 
repair. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(6.)  £12,800,  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum. 

Mr.  BEISTOWE  supposed  that  this 
additional  Estimate  was  necessary  bj 
reason  of  the  works  at  the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum  having  made  more  rapid 
progress  than  was  anticipated.  He  woiudt 
however,  like  to  be  assured  that  thai 
was  the  case,  for  if  more  rapid  progpreei 
had  been  made  nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory ;  but  if  the  additional  Esti- 
mate was  requisit.e  only  because  the 
work  had  been  more  expensive,  the 
matter  required  some  explanation. 

Mr.  GEEAED  NOEL  was  happy  to 
say  that  the  increased  Vote  had  been 
taken  simply  because  the  progress  of 
the  work  had  been  much  quicker  thaa 
was  expected.  So  far  as  he  was  aware, 
the  original  Estimate  had  not  been  ex- 
ceeded, and  he  hoped  the  buildings 
would  be  completed  in  May. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(7.)  £1,900,  Harbours,  &c.,  under  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  PAENFJLL  said,  that  this  Vote 
included  a  charge  for  Holyhead  Har- 
bour. That  harbour  was  one  of  those 
gigantic  engineering  blunders  which  had 
entailed  almost  endless  cost  upon  those 
who  had  been  led  into  sanctioning  it. 
Of  the  Supplementary  Estimate  of 
£1,900,  £1,641  had  boon  laid  out  on 
Holyhead  Harbour.  Thoy  were  in- 
formed by  a  foot-note  that  the  cost  of 
repairing  the  damage  done  by  a  severe 
gede  was  £1,100,  while  the  cost  of  cover- 
ing the  stone  angle  of  the  jotty  with 
timber  had  been  £537.  It  was  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  Holyhead 
Harbour  was  constructed  in  such  a  way 
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that  it  was  almost  certain  to  be  carried 
away  permanently  some  day  or  other, 
and  all  the  expenditure  upon  it  would 
be  rendered  useless.  The  harbour  was 
built  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sea  beat 
into  an  angle,  where  it  must  infallibly 
make  a  breach  in  the  harbour  walls. 
He  wished  to  know  what  prospect  there 
^waa  of  a  cessation  in  this  annual  expen- 
diture, or  how  much  more  money  was 
intended  to  be  spent  on  this  costly  and 
useless  work  ? 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT  declined  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  Holyhead  Harbour,  on  which 
he  thought  the  House  had  already 
made  up  its  mind.  With  regard  to 
this  particular  Vote,  unfortunately, 
last  autumn,  there  was  a  very  severe 
gale,  and  a  great  breach  was  made 
by  the  sea  in  the  wall  of  the  har- 
bour. The  Board  of  Trade  consulted 
Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  whose  name  was, 
doubtless,  familiar  to  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers. It  was  found  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  considerable  expendi- 
ture at  once  in  repairing  the  breach 
which  the  sea  had  already  made  in  the 
breakwater.  Accordingly,  in  the  present 
financial  year,  the  expense  mentioned  in 
the  Estimate — £  1 , 1 00  — was  incurred. 
He  would  be  deceiving  the  Committee 
if  he  led  them  to  believe  that  that  was 
all  that  would  be  required.  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw  had  stated  that  some  addi- 
tional works  would  be  necessary,  and 
the  expenditure  on  them  would  appear 
in  the  Estimates  of  the  ensuing  year. 
With  regard  to  covering  the  stone  jetty 
with  timber,  that  was  done  in  order  to 
make  it  secure.  The  cost  of  the  work 
appeared  in  the  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates, because  it  was  necessary  to  do  it 
for  the  winter  service.  As  hon.  Mem- 
bers were  aware,  the  force  of  the  sea  at 
Holyhead  was  very  great,  more  par- 
ticularly during  the  winter  months. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Class  II. — Salaries  akd  Expenses  op 
Public  Departments. 

(8.)  £3,600,  Treasury. 

Mr.  BEISTOWE  observed,  that  he 
could  not  understand  the  item.  He 
should  have  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  known  perfectly  well 
the  measures  it  intended  to  introduce, 
and  would  be  able  to  estimate  the  cost 
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of  drafting  such  Bills.  He  admitted 
that  Bills  ought  to  be  drafted  in  a 
proper  manner;  but  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  it  was  the  Gt)vemment, 
knowing  what  Bills  it  intended  to  bring 
forward,  should  make  an  original  Esti- 
mate of  £1,700,  and  a  Supplementary 
Estimate  of  £3,500,  as  the  cost  of  draft- 
ing such  Bills.  Why  should  a  Supple- 
mentary Estimate  of  double  the  original 
Estimate  be  necessary  ?  It  was  a  most 
extraordinary  state  of  things ;  and 
though  it  might  possibly  be  accounted 
for,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Estimates 
must  be  framed  in  a  somewhat  careless 
manner.  He  believed  that  there  were 
few  things  which  required  more  care- 
fully examining  than  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates ;  and  with  regard  to  this  par- 
ticidar  Vote,  he  thought  the  Committee 
was  entitled  to  have  a  full  explanation. 
Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
agreed  that  this  Vote  was  a  legiti- 
mate subject  of  criticism;  but  he  was 
bound  to  point  out  to  the  Committee 
that  the  amount  originally  estimated 
was  estimated  under  the  idea  of  the 
cost  that  would  be  entailed  by  the 
employment  of  the  ordinary  staff  in 
preparing  Bills.  But  there  had  been 
many  occasions  on  which,  from  peculiar 
circumstances,  it  was  thought  advisable, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  to 
employ  outside  legal  advice  in  the  pre- 
paration of  particular  Bills.  In  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament  there  were  three 
or  four  Bills  of  a  very  important 
character,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  employ 
outside  legal  advice.  One  of  those 
Bills  was  the  Criminal  Code  Bill,  and 
in  the  preparation  of  that  Sir  James 
Fitzjames  Stephen  was  employed,  and 
his  charges  were  included  with  the 
amount  now  under  discussion.  Mr. 
Beilly,  another  eminent  draftsman,  was 
also  employed,  and  his  bill  was  likewise 
included.  Outside  legal  assistance  was  also 
obtained  in  the  cases  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Bill,  and  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill.  The  amount  spent  on  legal 
advice,  outside  the  ordinary  staff,  was 
last  year  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  sum ; 
and  perhaps  that  accounted  for  the  ex- 
penditure not  being  included  in  the 
general  Estimate.  He  might  further 
mention  that  every  one  of  the  Bills 
which  had  to  be  intrusted  to  outside 
legal  advisers  were  only  so  intrusted 
after  consultation  with,  and  by  consent 
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of,  the  Treasury,  and  on  the  evidence  of 
the  Heads  of  Departments,  showing  t)ie 
necessity  of  the  Bills  being  so  drafted. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  said,  that  the  ex- 
planation given  of  this  Vote  was,  no 
doubt,  very  accurate ;  but  it  did  not 
meet  the  remarks  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend.  He  must  draw  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Estimates 
of  the  year  provided  for  the  payment  of 
£2,500  a-year,  increasing  to  £3,000,  to 
a  leading  counsel,  and  £1,200  to  an 
assistant  counsel ;  there  was  also  a  staff 
of  clerks,  making  the  entire  original 
Estimate  for  the  ordinary  counsel  to  the 
Treasury  amount  to  £5,660.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  Treasury  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  an  Estimate  for  fees 
to  Parliamentary  counsel  outside  those 
employed  permanently,  in  respect  of 
special  and  additional  services.  The 
reason  alleged  for  this  extraordinary 
charge  was  that  they  anticipate4  extra 
labour  would  be  required  in  drafting 
Bills,  and  thtty  estimated  the  amount  at 
£1,700.  The  fact  was  that  the  £.3,500 
shown  in  the  present  Vote  was  in  addi- 
to  the  £1,700,  which  itself  was  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  expenditure  on 
Parliamentary  counsel,  it  was  a  mosf 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  while 
the  ordinary  expenditure  amounted  to 
£5,600,  the  extraordinary  expenditure 
incurred  by  the  employment  of  learned 
gentlemen  outside  the  Department  came 
to  no  less  a  sum  than  £5,200,  or  nearly 
as  much  a<2^ain  as  the  original  Estimate. 
He  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  explain  this 
remarkable  charge.  When  the  matter 
was  before  the  Committee  last  year,  a 
noble  Lord  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House  thought  the  Supplementary 
Estimates  then  presented  indefensible ; 
but  they  were  really  not  so  utterly  with- 
out justification  as  those  which  the  Com- 
mittee was  now  called  upon  to  vote. 
He  thought  if  greater  pressure  was  put 
upon  the  permanent  officials  a  great 
deal  of  good  miglit  be  done.  The  fact 
was,  these  fees  for  drafting  Bills  were, 
no  doubt,  found  to  be  a  very  nice  thing 
to  be  given  to  learned  gentlemen. 
There  was  a  suggestion  of  jobbery  in 
these  matters  which  he  did  not  believe 
existed  however.  Still,  it  was  an  ex- 
penditure of  public  money ;  and  he 
could  not  understand,  if  his  hon.  Friend 
was  anxious  to  put  down  unnecessary 
expenses  of  this  kind,  why  he  did  not 
abolish  these. 

Sir  Henry  Silmn-lbhetion 


Sir  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  could  assure  the  hon.  Member 
that  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  was 
the  last  person  not  to  agree  with  hi« 
remarks  as  to  expenses  of  this  kind, 
which  were,  practically,  very  often 
forced  upon  him.  The  point  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Committee  was  that  already 
£1,700  was  taken  for  the  additional 
assistance  which  was  found  now  every 
year  to  be  required  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary Draftsmen's  Office.  Whether 
it  arose  from  the  immense  energy  of 
Members,  or  their  desire  for  legislation, 
the  result  was  that  more  Bills  were  re- 
quired to  be  brought  in,  and  carefully 
drafted  ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  that, 
notwithstanding  the  services  of  the 
learned  draftsman  and  his  assistants, 
a  very  great  deal  of  outside  aid  had  to 
be  asked.  The  explanation  of  the  ex- 
cessive amount  this  year  would  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  they  had  had  two  excep- 
tionally heavy  Bills,  one  especially  so — 
namely,  the  Criminal  Code  Bill,  which 
required  special  treatment,  and  certainly 
had  been  dealt  with  in  a  manner  which 
had  given  great  satisfaction.  When  he 
stated  that  £1,575  of  the  amount  was  ex^ 
pendcd  in  this  way,  and  £  1 , 1 35  in  an- 
other Bill,  he  thought  it  would  show 
that,  although  they  had  estiniated  in  the 
ordinary  way  what  the  expenditure  in 
this  Department  would  be,  the  Supple- 
mentary Vote  was  justified.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  resist  the  employment  of  a 

J)erson  so  eminently  qualified  as  Sir 
Tames  Stf^phen  was  to  conduct  the 
drafting  of  the  Criminal  Code  Bill ;  and 
he  thought  the  Treasury  were  justified 
in  consenting  that  the  Bill  should  be 
drawn  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  instead  of 
being  introduced  in  the  ordinary  way 
through  the  official  Department.  The 
items  were,  therefore,  prac^tically  forced 
upon  them  by  the  nature  of  the  Bills 
introduced ;  and  that  amount,  though 
excessive,  could  hardlv  be  avoided. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  observed,  that  the 
Government  were  aware  of  their  inten- 
tion to  bring  in  these  Bills;  and  there- 
fore he  saw  no  reason  why  the  extra 
cost  should  be  met  by  a  Sui>ploinentary 
Estimate.  The  question  was,  why  were 
they  not  brought  in  amongst  the  ordi- 
nary Estimates  ? 

Sir  HENKY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  the  Government  had  to  decide  the 
ordinary  Estimates  on  Bills  that  were 
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absolutely  before  Parliament.  The 
Estimates  were  framed  in  December, 
and  many  of  the  Bills  included  in  the 
Supplementary  Estimates  were  not 
practically  decided  upon  until  after  the 
ordinary  Estimates  were  in  preparation. 
If  they  knew  exactly  the  Bills  they 
were  bringing  in,  or  intending  to  bring 
in,  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member 
could  be  adopted;  but  the  Estimates 
were  framed  on  the  average  cost  in  the 
previous  year,  and  occasionally  there 
were  instances  where  a  Bill  was  decided 
upon  later  in  the  year,  which  cost  a 
much  larger  sum  than  was  anticipated. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  he  could  under- 
stand that  being  so  in  the  case  of  a 
small  discrepancy ;  but  in  this  instance 
the  Supplementary  Vote  nearly  covered 
the  original  sum. 

Mr.  GEEGOEY  said,  the  excess 
did  not  principally  arise  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Bill,  for  upon  that  some- 
thing like  an  average  Estimate  could  be 
formed,  but  was  caused  by  the  altera- 
tions which  were  afterwards  found  to  be 
required  in  it,  and  which  might  be  con- 
siderable. This  was  especially  the  case 
as  regarded  the  Criminal  Code  Bill,  which 
was  one  of  a  wholly  exceptional  charac- 
ter, and  as  to  which  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  enter  into  any  calculation  of 
the  charges  involved  in  the  preparation 
of  the  measure.  He  thought  the  Com- 
mittee should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Estimate  was,  practically,  not  only  for 
the  past,  but  lor  the  present  year,  as 
the  Bill  was  about  to  be  re-introduced 
and,  he  hoped,  passed  in  the  present 
Session. 

Major  NOLAN  thought  the  Com- 
mittee, and  particularly  Irish  Members, 
ought  to  -  express  tKeir  displeasure  at 
the  inefficiency  of  the  Drafting  De- 
partment, by  moving  the  rejection  of 
the  Vote.  Irish  Members  had  particu- 
lar reason  in  the  present  Session  to  be 
annoyed  at  the  inefficiency  of  that  De- 
partment. It  was  largely  due  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Drafting  Department 
that  there  was  no  Bill  this  year  on  the 
subject  of  University  Educa^on  in  Ire- 
land. If  the  Department  had  done  its 
duty,  some  sort  of  Bill,  to  mye  equal 
advantages  in  regard  to  University 
Education  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
would  have  been  brought  in  this  year. 
He  was  aware  that  the  Committee  would 
think  this  statement  on  this  point  grossly 
improbable ;  and  if  it  rested  on  bis  own 


unsupported  assertion,  he  would  not  ex- 
pect tne  Committee  for  one  moment  to 
believe  him.  But,  unfortunately  for 
them — the  Irish  Members — they  had 
the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  it  was  largely  owing  to 
the  Drafting  Department  that  they  had 
no  Bill  this  year  for  a  Catholic  Univer- 
sity. He  (Major  Nolan)  thought  that 
the  Drafting  Department,  having  be- 
haved so  badly,  the  case  was  one  in 
which  they  shoidd  enter  a  protest  by 
dividing  against  the  Vote. 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
pointed  out  to  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  that  whatever  might  be  alleged 
against  the  Drafting  Department  during 
the  present  year,  the  Supplementary  Es- 
timate before  the  House  was  one  for  last 
year,  when  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act  for  Ireland  was  passed. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  he  was  afraid 
that  the  anticipation  of  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Gregory)  that  the  Criminal  Code 
Bill  would  be  passed  this  Session,  would 
not  be  realized  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  he 
must  refer  to  the  habit  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  preparing  a  lot  of  Bills  which, 
they  had  no  immediate  intention  of 
bringing  in.  It  would  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Committee  that  when  the 
present  Government  came  into  Office 
they  announced  that  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
exciting  and  sensational  topics  which 
had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  pre- 
ceding Government,  and  confine  them- 
selves to  domestic  legislation.  Well, 
they  had  not  fulfilled  that  pledge  in  the 
slightest  degree ;  but  they  had  kept  up 
an  appearance  of  fulfilling  it,  and  mainly 
by  the  introduction  of  Bills  upon  every 
conceivable  topic  of  domestic  legislation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  involv- 
ing very  considerable  expense,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  intention  of  carrying 
these  Bills  through  their  various  stages. 
He  believed  that  the  Criminal  Code 
Amendment  Bill,  if  they  could  get  it, 
would  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  Bill. 
It  would  be  worth  far  more  than  the 
£325  paid  to  Sir  James  Stephen  for 
drafting  it,  because  he  had  no  doubt  his 
labours  were  worth  the  money.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  Bill  was  drafted 
last  year,  why  was  it  not  passed  last 
year?  He  did  not  see  the  slightest 
chance  of  its  being  passed  this  year; 
and,  in  all  probability,  this  Parliament 
would  not  see  it  c&rried  into  Uw.  TherQ* 
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fore,  though  the  Bill  might,  to  some 
extent,  be  valuable  for  public  reference 
and  discussion,  the  expenditure  of  this 
amount  was  practically  a  waste  of  money, 
as  far  as  the  country  was  concerned. 
He  would  now  come  to  the  question 
which  had  been  raised  by  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Galway 
(Major  Nolan).  He  had  pointed  out 
that  they  ought  to  show  their  feeling 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Drafting  De- 
partment by  taking  a  Division  against 
this  Vote.  He  (Mr.  Parnell)  should  be 
very  unwilling  to  take  a  Division  against 
that  portion  of  the  Vote  which  referred 
to  the  fees  of  counsel  for  drafting  the 
Criminal  Code  Amendment  Bill ;  and  he 
would,  therefore,  suggest  to  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  that  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  until  the  Vote  for  the 
current  year  came  on  for  discussion, 
when  thev  could  mark  their  sense  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Drafting  Department  by 
taking  a  Division  against  it.  It  might 
seem  invidious  to  attack  Sir  James 
Stephen's  fees,  on  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  officials  of  that  Department. 
Sir  James  Stephen  was  not  an  official 
of  the  Department.  He  was  simply  an 
outsider,  who  had  been  called  on  to  per- 
form a  very  important  and  heavy  work. 
Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  there  would  be  no  fresh  drafting  of 
the  Bill,  unless  further  changes  were 
necessary. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(9.)  £2,300,  Home  Office. 

Mr.  MACDON AI.D  said,  he  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  amount  of  £1,700  paid  as  fees  to 
counsel  engaged  at  inquests  arising  from 
explosions  in  mines,  on  behalf  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty. He  should  be  glad  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  show  that  the  money 
was  spent  properly,  and  where  ;  but  he 
objected  to  the  cases  being  gpx)uped  to- 
gether, and  the  sum  spent  on  each  in- 
quiry not  stated.  He  knew  very  well 
that  the  attendance  of  counsel  at  these 
inquests  had  been  productive  of  good; 
but  he  was  also  well  aware  that  the  com- 
mon phrase  used  by  the  population  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  mines  was, 
that  the  person  sent  down  was  fre- 
quently not  **  worthy  of  their  salt."  He 
thought  they  ought  to  know  what  these 
inquiries  were,    and   where   they   took 

Elace.      Indeed,  he  felt  that  he  should 
e  obliged  to  move  that  the  Vote  be  de- 
ferred, unless  it  was  stated  what  were  the 

Mr.  Pamell 


inquiries  which  were  instituted  by  Her 
Majesty,  and  who  were  the  persons  who 
conducted  those  inquiries.  In  some  in* 
stances,  the  Representatives  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty were  looked  upon  with  perfect  in- 
difference ;  but  if  the  names  of  the  gen- 
tlemen to  be  sent  down  were  made 
known,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretaiy 
would  frequently  have,  on  certain  names 
being  given  out,  remonstrances  ag^ntt 
the  appointment.  If  these  inquiries  were 
to  be  efficient,  and  to  produce  any  result 
worth  anything  at  all,  the  persons  ap- 
pointed to  attend  them  ought  to  bare 
the  full  confidence  of  the  friends  of 
those  who  were  lost,  and  the  sufferers 
generally.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
sum  was  enormous ;  and  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  the  expenditoie 
had  occurred  at  or  since  the  time  when 
these  Estimates  were  brought  forward  ? 
He  was  not  aware  whether  they  also 
included  a  sum  of  £50  for  an  Inspectoor 
attending  the  Tynewydd  Inquiry,  and 
doing  nothing  more  than  his  duty.  He  re- 
peated, that  he  felt  bound  to  move  that 
the  Vote  be  deferred  without  this  infor- 
mation. [Mr.  AssHETON  Cross  dis- 
sented.] The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  shook  his  head ;  but  he 
thought  he  had  the  liberty  of  protesting 
and  dividing  the  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  all  he  could  do.  What 
he  wanted  to  know  was,  where  these 
inquires  took  place  ?  He  believed  they 
had  done  much  good,  and  he  had  nothing 
to  say  against  them,  or  as  to  the  in- 
quiries into  the  competency  of  managen; 
but  there  was  a  sum  of  £l«700  spent  in 
this  way,  and  he  thought  they  ought  to 
know  where  it  had  been  spent,  and  if  the 
counsel  engaged  were,  in  public  opinion, 
competent  to  do  the  work. 

Mb.  A88HETON  CE0S8  said,  he 
was  bound  to  say,  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
Member,  that  there  had  never  been  a 
colliery  explosion  during  the  last  few 
years  but  the  hon.  Member  had  im- 
pressed upon  him  the  necessity  of  sending 
counsel  down  to  the  inquest,  and  he  had 
stated    that    it    had  always    been    his 

Fractice   to  send  the   best   man    down. 
Mr.   Macdonald  :     I    beg ]     He 

(Mr.  Assheton  Cross)  would  remind 
the  hon.  Member  that  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  House,  and  that  after  he 
had  concluded  the  hon.  Member  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  an  addi- 
tional statement.    All  these  Beports  oil 
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the  questions  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  had  necessarily  been  placed  on 
the  Table  of  the  House ;  and  that  being 
80,  the  names  of  the  persons  who  assisted 
at  the  inquiries  would  be  found  there. 
The  Papers  were  at  the  service  of  the 
hon.  Member  in  the  Library.  The  hon. 
Member  asked  where  these  inquiries 
were  held ;  but  he  had  only  to  read  the 
Blue  Books,  which  had  been  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House,  to  find  them ;  and 
he  did  not  know  that  the  hon.  Member 
required  further  information.  The  hon. 
Member  had  also  ^ven  Notice  of  his 
intention  to  ask,  &om  time  to  time, 
whether  counsel  would  attend  at  such 
and  such  an  inquiry,  at  this  or  that 
place  ?  but  he  did  not  know  that  much 
would  be  gained  by  asking  those  Ques- 
tions. The  hon.  Member  knew  that  in  the 
case  of  anything  like  a  serious  inquest, 
one  of  the  most  able  counsel  would  go 
down  as  a  matter  of  course ;  therefore, 
he  could  not  see  that  any  special  good 
could  arise  from  the  Question. 

Mb.  MAODONALD  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  either  misunder- 
stood his  remarks,  or  he  had  been  mis- 
informed, since  he  entered  the  House. 
He  stated  most  distinctly  that  he  did  not 
find  fault  with  these  inquiries — the  very 
reverse  was  the  case,  for  he  believed 
them  to  be  beneficial  and  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  mining  population,  whether 
as  regarded  the  attendance  of  counsel  on 
behalf  of  Her  Majesty  at  inquests,  or 
the  examination  as  to  the  competency  of 
managers.  What  he  did  object  to  was 
the  lumping  together  of  this  information 
by  the  Government  without  telling  them 
where  the  inquiries  were  held--and  he 
objected  still.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man asked  him  to  go  to  the  Library, 
with  only  the  expenditure  of  £1,700  in 
his  hands,  there  to  rake  up  the  Blue 
Books  for  the  last  year,  where  he  miffht 
find  the  information  asked.  He  felt 
bound  to  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  there  was  not  within  the  walls  of 
the  Library  a  document  that  showed 
the  amount  of  the  expenses  laid  out  on 
each  individual  inquiry;  and,  further, 
that  notwithstanding  the  large  amount 
of  legal  acumen  that  he  possessed,  he 
would  not  ferret  out  anything  that 
would  give  the  information  that  he 
said  comd  be  found  there.  He  might 
find  certain  expenses  charged  for  attend- 
ing certain  inquests,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  certificates  of  competence  issued ; 


but  what  was  there  in  that  which  would 
lead  him  to  see  the  expenditure  at 
special  inquiries — £500,  for  instance,  at 
Abercame,  £400  at  another,  and  so  on  ? 
What  he  wanted  was  to  know  where  the 
money  had  been  spent. 

Mb.  PAENELL  thought  the  request 
of  the  hon.  Member  a  very  reasonable 
one,  although  he  did  not  suppose  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  able  to 
comply  with  it  at  the  moment.  He 
could  not  see,  however,  why  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  not  give  the  re- 
quired information  hereafter.  If  they 
had  no  means  oi  ascertaining  how  much 
was  spent  on  each  inquiry,  they  had  no 
means  of  gauging  whether  the  money 
had  been  properly  applied;  because  it 
was  perfectly  manifest  to  all  that  some 
of  these  inquiries  were  very  much  more 
important  than  others,  in  proportion  to 
their  different  character.  He  could  quite 
understand  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stafford  might  desire  information  as  to 
some  particular  inquiry  in  which  he  was 
interested  ;  and,  therefore,  he  might 
very  fairly  take  exception  to  this  Vote, 
and  move  the  reduction  of  this  item. 
He  certainly  thought  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  entitled  to  the  information 
for  which  he  asked;  and  he  should 
s^iggost  that  instead  of  the  Vote  being 
postponed  the  information  should  be 
given  hereafter.  There  had  been  an 
interesting  discussion  last  year  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  made  most  able 
contributions,  and  at  that  time  they 
were  all  very  much  impressed  with  the 
desire  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  deal 
with  these  terrible  calamities  in  mines 
which,  so  far  from  decreasing,  seemed 
to  be  getting  worse  and  worse.  He  had 
seen  that  lime  had  been  used  for  blast- 
ing purposes  in  America,  where  it  was 
found  that  the  explosion  of  this  sub- 
stance, when  inclosed  in  a  cartridge  and 
rammed  into  a  hole,  and  then  pu*! 
through  a  slackening  process,  was  suffi- 
cient for  blasting,  and  had  precisely  the 
same  effect  as  gunpowder  in  breaking 
down  the  coal,  without,  of  course,  its 
dangers.  He  asked,  whether  the  at- 
tention of  the  Home  Secretary  had  been 
directed  to  that  process,  and  whether 
any  inquiries  had  been  made  with  re- 
ference thereto  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  :    Sir,  my 

attention  has  been  directed  to  the  process 

of  using  lime  for  blasting  purposes,  as 

I  described    by    the    hon.    Member    for 
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Meath.  It  is,  besides,  my  own  opinion 
that  there  is  much  scientific  knowledge 
possessed  by  us  at  the  present  time 
which  might  really  conduce  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  loss  of  life  if  it  could  be 
practically  applied.  I  have  also  been 
much  struck  by  another  question,  and 
that  is  the  lighting  of  mines,  which 
would  appear  to  be  capable  of  very  large 
improvement  by  means  of  electricity.  No 
doubt,  the  electric  light  may  be  intro- 
duced and  applied  in  various  ways,  so 
as  to  avoid  all  danger  from  the  carry- 
ing of  lamps  or  naked  lights.  I  am 
glad  that  attention  has  been  ^rther 
directed  to  this  subject  by  the  hon. 
Member,  so  that  nothing  may  be  over- 
looked which  may  tend  to  mitigate  the 
terrible  loss  of  life  which  occurs ;  but  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  if  hon.  Members 
will  compare  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  mines  and  the  amount  of 
coal  got  up,  they  will  see  that  the  loss 
of  life  has  been  materially  reduced  since 
the  Mines  Kegulation  Act  has  been  in 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  I  may  add 
that  we  shall  do  all  we  possibly  can  to 
reduce  still  further  this  terrible,  although 
I  am  bound  to  say,  not  growing,  evil. 
With  this  view,  I  thought  it  rignt,  not 
many  months  ago,  to  put  myself  in  com- 
munication with  the  Koyal  Society,  lay- 
ing the  case  before  them  and  asking  if 
they  could  advise  any  means  by  which 
the  desired  result  could  be  brought 
about.  They  received  my  application 
with  that  frankness  and  cordiality  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  the 
Royal  Society,  and  discussed  it,  over 
and  over  again,  at  several  meetings. 
Eventually  they  wrote  me  a  letter  in- 
forming me  of  their  willingness  to  assist. 
The  result  was  that  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
Government  to  appoint  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  I  communicated  that  decision 
to  the  Royal  Society.  I  placed  at  their 
disposal  four  seats  on  the  Committee, 
which  they  at  once  accepted,  on  condition 
that  the  remainder  should  be  filled  by 
practical  men.  A  Royal  Commission 
was,  consequently,  appointed,  among  the 
Members  of  which  are  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Durham  (Sir  George  Elliot), 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Morpeth 
(Mr.  Burt),  bolides  two  of  the  most  ex- 
poricncod  mining  ('ngiuters  whom  I 
could  find.  They  have  decided  to  go 
into  tlie  question  of  lighting,  and  that  of 

Mr.  Auhetan  Crosi 


blasting  by  gunpowder  and  lime,  respec- 
tively, as  well  as  the  best  means  that 
can  be  produced  for  otherwise  miti- 
gating this  loss  of  life.  They  must,  of 
course,  take  some  time  in  reaching  a  con- 
clusion ;  but  their  sittings  have  already 
commenced,  and  I  do  hope  that  their 
labours  will  meet  with  success.  With 
regard  to  the  special  point  raised  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stafford  (Mr.  Mac- 
donald)  as  to  the  inquiries  which  have 
been  held  concerning  colliery  explosions, 
I  am  sure  he  would  not  wish  to  reduce 
this  Vote  by  a  single  farthing.  The 
expenses  of  the  different  persons  who 
have  gone  down  to  attend  these  investi- 
gations being  always  paid  according 
to  the  regular  Treasury  scale  of  so 
much  per  day,  which  is  less  than  they 
could  earn  elsewhere.  I  assure  the  hon. 
Member  that  not  one  single  farthing  has 
been  paid  to  anyone  beyond  the  actual 
necessary  expense  of  attendance.  I 
tidnk  I  may  say  also  that  £600  of  the 
amount  in  question  is  for  expenses  at- 
tendant upon  some  of  the  inquiries 
held  last  year ;  and  the  accounts  for 
these  not  having  been  sent  in,  that  sum 
does  not  appear  in  the  former  Estimates, 
so  that  the  real  expense  under  this  head 
for  the  present  year  is  only  £1,200.  I 
hope  the  hon.  Member  will  allow  the 
Vote  to  pass. 

Mr.  J.  COWMEN,  replying  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  (Mr.  PanicU),  8aid,  tlict  lime 
had  been  successfully  used  for  blasting 
purposes  in  Germany ;  but  that  its  effect 
depended  upon  the  description  of  the 
coal  to  be  blasted,  as  well  as  upim  the 
quality  of  the  lime  employed.  He  had 
himself  seen  the  electric  light  applied  in 
the  North  of  England  to  the  lighting  of 
mines;  but  the  objection  there  takc^n  to 
it  was  that  it  did  not  throw  light  into 
the  comers  and  crevices,  while  the  cost  of 
its  application  was  immense.  For  these 
reasons  he  very  much  doubted  whether 
it  would  ever  be  used  in  this  country. 
As  to  the  point  before  the  Committee, 
he  thought  that  neither  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  Morpeth  f  Mr.  Burt)  and  Staf- 
ford (Mr.  Macdonald),  nor  any  persons 
interested  in  mining  operations,  had  any 
blame  to  cast  upon  the  mining  adminis- 
tration of  the  right  lion.  Gentleman. 
On  the  contrary,  tlioy  had  nothing  but 
encomiums  to  pass  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  Mines  Regulation  Act  had 
been  worked  under  his  directions.     Its 
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application  in  special  instances  might 
have  caused  differences  of  opinion ;  but 
he  believed  that  to  be  the  general  feel- 
ing of  all  persons  interested  in  the 
mining  districts.  As  to  the  expenses  of 
attending  inquests,  it  was  impossible, 
in  a  statement  upon  Estimates,  to  give 
all  the  details.  They  could  not  have 
every  item  of  expenditure  stated,  or  if 
they  did,  the  Estimates,  instead  of  being 
comprised  in  the  tolerably  large  book 
now  presented,  would  require  a  volume 
four  or  ^ye  times  as  large.  He  there- 
fore thought  the  hoh.  Member  should 
be  satisfied  with  the  reply  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  that  the  sum  of  £1,700  had 
been  expended  on  these  inquiries,  all 
of  which,  he  thought,  were  inquiries 
that  should  have  been  held,  and  with 
the  information  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  to  place  at  his  dis- 
posal. If  the  hon.  Member  would  per- 
mit the  Vote  to  pass,  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  any  objection 
which  he  might  entertain  to  particular 
items  upon  the  Keport. 

Mr.  BURT  said,  it  was  clear  that  all 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford  wanted 
was  to  know  where  the  money  went, 
and  in  that  he  was  quite  right ;  while, 
with  regard  to  the  inquiries  themselves, 
he  had  expressed  nothing  but  approval. 
These  inquiries  had^  no  doubt,  done  a 
great  deal  of  good.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary had  already,  in  his  reply,  given 
considerably  more  detailed  information 
than  was  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
Estimates,  and  had  pointed  out  that 
£500  of  the  amount  was  for  fees  and 
expenses  incurred  during  the  previous 
year.  The  item  was,  of  course,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  £1,700,  con- 
cerning which  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Macdonald)  wanted  an  explanation.  He 
entirely  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell)  in  advising  that 
the  question  should  be  allowed  to  rest 
for  the  present ;  and,  perhaps,  at  a  future 
time,  some  more  detailed  information 
wouUl  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  macdonald  pointed  out  that 
lime  could  never  be  used  for  blasting 
purposes  unless  the  coal  was  holed 
underneath,  which  resulted  in  deteriora- 
tion and  waste.  It  could  not  burst  coal 
or  iron  or  stone  out  of  the  solid — there 
must  be  a  weakness  somewhere  before 
lime  could  do  any  work.  He  felt  bound  to 
tell  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  and  the 
hon.  Member  for    Newcastle,  and  the 


House,  that  slaked  lime  had  been  known 
to  those  engaged  in  mining  operations  for 
more  than  a  century.  He  desired  to  obtain 
full  information  as  to  the  cost  of  some 
of  the  inquiries  that  had  been  held 
which  he  thought  he  was  entitled  to 
have  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
who  had,  however,  referred  him  to  the 
printed  Beports  in  the  Library  of  the 
House.  But  it  was  a  fact  that  those 
Beports  did  not  contain  the  desired  in- 
formation. He  trusted  that  fuller  in- 
formation would  be  given,  in  order  to 
satisfy  a  feeling  which  existed  among 
the  public  that  some  of  the  inquiries 
cost  a  great  deal  too  much.  No  one  en- 
tertained more  respect  than  he  did  for 
the  services  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  connection  with  the  Home  Office, 
especially  those  which  related  to  mining 
operations.  Since  the  death  of  Sir  George 
Lewis,  no  one  had  attempted  more  or 
done  so  much  as  the  present  Home 
Secretary  in  that  Department. 

Yote  agreed  to. 

(10.)  £3,350,  Foreign  Office. 

Mr.  PARNELL  remarked  that  this 
Yote  contained  an  item  for  the  travelling 
expenses  of  a  messenger  on  continuous 
journeys  to  Berlin  during  the  sitting  of 
the  Congress,  and  thought  that  the  pre- 
sent was  a  good  opportunity  for  Her 
Majesty ^s  Opposition  to  take  a  Division 
upon  the  cost  of  this  running  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Berlin  and  Lon- 
don, rendered  necessary  by  the  excite- 
ment got  up  last  year  by  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield.  He  thought  the  Opposi- 
tion Leaders  would  show  their  sense  by 
dividing  the  Committee. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(11.)  £926,  Colonial  Office. 

(12.)  £327,  Lunacy  Commission,  Eng- 
land. 

(13.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

*'  That  a  Supplementary  sum,  not  exceeding 
£33,000,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray 
the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course  of  pay- 
ment during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of 
March  1879,  for  Stationery,  Printing,  Binding, 
and  Printed  Books  for  the  several  Departments 
of  Government  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  some  Dependencies,  and  for  Stationexy, 
Binding,  Printing,  and  Paper  for  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  including  the  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses of  the  Stationery  Office.*' 
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Mr.  MTJNTZ  could  not  understand 
how  fluch  an  enormous  amount  could  be 
spent  upon  stationery.  The  sum  was 
continually  on  the  increase,  and,  to  his 
own  knowledge,  it  had  reached  more 
than  double  what  it  was  not  very  long 
ago. 

Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
replied,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
addition  to  this  item  arose  from  the 
altered  method  of  arranging  the  accounts 
in  the  Stationery  Office,  which  it  was 
believed,  on  the  part  of  the  Trea,sury, 
would  render  them  more  satisfactory  in 
the  future.  The  practice  of  the  Sta- 
tionery Office  used  to  be  to  charge,  or 
rather  to  estimate,  for  what  they  supplied 
to  the  printing  offices,  and  this  the 
Treasury  conceived  to  be  rather  a 
vicious  system  of  keeping  the  accounts. 
The  consequence  was  a  change,  by 
which,  for  some  few  months  past,  only 
the  actual  amounts  paid  were  allowed  to 
be  included?  That  change  accounted 
for  a  very  large  portion  of  the  total  of 
this  £33,000  which  had  been  reached 
by  the  unexpected  addition  of  several 
other  items — namely,  for  printing  the 
index  for  the  Registrar  General  in 
Ireland,  which  cost  £1,500  more  than 
w«w  anticipated.  Again,  the  printing 
for  the  prisons  in  England  was  only 
roughly  estimated  last  year,  from  want 
of  knowledge  at  that  time  as  to  the 
amount  that  would  really  be  wanted. 
Then  there  was  nearly  £2,000,  that  was 
not  foreseen,  for  binding  and  stationery 
for  the  use  of  the  Inland  Bevenue  Office, 
estimated  at  £17,000,  in  the  hope  that 
this  sum  would  cover  the  cost  of  their 
requirements,  but  which  had  actually 
amounted  to  £19,000.  The  real  excess 
was  £17,000,  a  large  portion  of  which 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
certain  contracts  that  should  have  been 
paid  for  out  of  the  money  voted  last 
year,  which  money,  as  they  were  not 
sent  in  during  the  last  financial  year, 
was  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  had 
again  to  be  provided.  From  this,  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  £33,000  now 
asked  was  really  due  to  the  adjustment 
of  accounts,  which  would,  in  future,  be 
placed  on  a  far  more  satisfactory  basis ; 
and  that  the  differences  referred  to  were 
not  the  result  of  any  miscalculation 
in  the  cost  of  stationery,  wherein 
he  begged  to  point  out  to  the  Commit- 
tee a  considerable  saving  had  been 
effected. 


Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  this  sum  of 
£17,000  was  a  very  large  one  to  be 
attributed  to  unforeseen  and  exceptional 
work,  and  would  like  to  receive  a  little 
further  explanation. 

Sir  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
replied,  that  it  had  been  the  habit  to 
allow  a  number  of  arrears  to  run  on 
from  year  to  year ;  that  was  not  a  satis- 
factory way  of  dealing  with  accounts; 
and  the  arrears,  which  had  now  been 
paid  up,  were  included  in  the  £17,000 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  fiv 
Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn). 

Mr.  BEISTOWE  said,  that  now  they 
were  upon  the  subject,  he  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  another 
item  that  had  not  been  touched  upon. 
There  was  actually  the  sum  of  £5,600 
additional  for  binding  alone.  In  his 
opinion,  the  quantity  of  binding  required 
would  be  pretty  much  the  same  for  one 
year  as  for  another.  He  could  not 
understand  that  excessive  increase  of 
charge.  At  all  events,  he  considered 
that  those  who  had  control  of  the  Esti- 
mates should  be  able  to  frame  them  less 
wide  of  the  mark. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  the  explanation  was  that  out  of 
the  sum  of  £5,500  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Member,  £3,800  was  for  a  con- 
tract that  had  been  outstanding  during 
last  year ;  and  the  money  having  been 
paid  into  the  Exchequer  had,  therefore, 
to  be  again  provided.  The  remaining 
£1,200  was  for  binding  at  the  new 
prisons,  concerning  which,  as  was  stated 
in  the  Vote  last  year,  no  papers  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Department,  and  the 
amount  of  binding  requisite  was,  there- 
fore, unknown. 

Mr.  chamberlain  remarked  that 
he  should  vote  this  money  with  greater 
satisfaction  if  he  could  feel  that  more 
use  was  being  made  of  the  Papers  and 
documents  printed  by  order  of  the 
House.  He  thought  many  valuable 
Papers,  which  now  went  to  the  tallow- 
chandler  and  the  butterman  might,  with 
great  advantage,  be  sent  to  the  Free 
ibraries  throughout  the  country.  He 
felt  that  something  should  be  done  by 
the  Departments  to  assist  those  institn* 
tions  with  some  of  the  documents  which 
were  printed  by  order  of  the  House; 
and  he  was  quite  convinced  that  any- 
one who  had  practical  knowledge  on  the 
subject  would  agree  that  no  extra  ex- 
pense would  be  involved,  as  only  abont 
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100  extra  copies  would  be  required. 
He  hoped  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
would  give  this  matter  his  careful  atten- 
tion. 

Mfi.  HEBMON  said,  what  he  objected 
to  about  Parliamentary  Papers  was  that 
they  Tery  often  did  not  get  them  until 
after  they  were  of  use.  There  were 
certain  Members  who  did  not  care  for 
the  Blue  Books,  and  he  must  say  that 
many  of  them  were  a  great  nuisance  to 
himself ;  but  there  were  many  cases  in 
which  really  important  Papers  did  not 
oome  to  hand  tiU  long  after  they  were 
of  use.  He  thought  if  competition  was 
sought  for  the  Parliamentary  printing, 
they  would  g^t  Papers  with  very  much 
more  expedition  than  now,  and  at  less 
oost. 

Sm  HENEY  8ELWIN-IBBETS0N 
said,  there  was  a  separate  Department 
for  the  printing  of  Papers  for  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  over  that  Department 
the  Stationery  Department  had  no  con- 
tioL  The  question,  however,  had  been 
under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Speaker  during 
last  Session  ;  and  he  confessed,  for  his 
own  part,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  fall 
in  with  the  views  of  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers, and  that  an  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  see  if  some  fresh  arrangement 
could  not  be  come  to  in  regard  to  the 
printing.  It  had  often  occurred  to  him 
that  the  Papers  should  only  be  sent  to 
those  Members  who  wished  for  them, 
and  that  they  should  be  had  on  applica- 
tion ;  or  that  Members  should  have  the 
power  of  directing  them  to  be  sent  to 
some  institutions  at  the  end  of  the 
Session  to  meet  the  point  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain). 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  asked  whe- 
ther the  printing  of  books  under  the 
National  Education  Board  in  Ireland 
was  included  in  this  Vote  ?  He  assumed 
that  it  was,  and  he  wanted  to  complain 
of  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  book- 
sellers of  the  Board  in  the  sale  of  school 
books  to  be  used  in  the  National  schools. 
These  books  had  the  reputation  of  being 
Government  books,  and  there  was  a 
certain  unpopularity  attaching  to  them, 
88  representing  particular  views ;  but, 
from  a  practical  and  business  point  of 
view,  the  inconvenience  was  also  very 
great.  All  the  teachers  were  allowed 
t)  seU  only  these  books,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence,  all  competition  was  shut  out. 
Although  the  children  did  get  the  books 


at  a  reduced  price,  yet  the  difference 
between  that  price  and  the  trade  price 
came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  rate- 
payers. The  system  also  was  unfair, 
because  it  prevented  the  booksellers  of 
Ireland  from  competing  for  the  sale  of 
these  school  books,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,   the   taxpayers   were  obliged  to 

Say  more  than  was  fair  for  the  work 
one. 

Mr.  WHEELHOUSE  knew,  from  his 
own  experience,  that  great  benefit  re- 
sulted from  sending  Blue  Books  to 
Eeople  in  the  country;  and,  therefore, 
e  did  hope  that  the  Government  would 
do  something  to  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tion that  had  been  made.  He  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  sending  those  of 
his  Papers  which  he  thought  would  in- 
terest them  to  some  of  his  constituents. 
They  had  in  Leeds  a  magnificent  Free 
Library,  to  which  ho  sent  his  copy  of 
the  Report  on  the  Blantyre  Explosion. 
That  was  a  book  which  was  so  much  in 
request  that  sometimes  there  were  be- 
tween 40  or  50  names  down  for  it. 

Me.  RYLANDS  said,  it  had  been 
suggested  that  the  printing  expenses  of 
that  House  should  be  cut  down.  He  was 
entirely  opposed  to  narrow  economy  in 
matters  of  this  kind ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  Papers  not  only 
educated  the  country  and  furnished  in- 
formation to  the  nation,  but  they  also 
were  the  moans  of  odueatinj^  Members 
of  the  House,  and  of  furnishing  them 
with  facts  on  subjects  in  which  they 
were  interested. 

Mr.  J.  G.  HUBBARD  did  not  think 
it  should  be  suggested  that  there  were 
any  Members  wlio  did  not  use  their 
Blue  Books.  Of  course,  they  could  not 
read  all  the  Papers  that  were  sent  them ; 
but  some  would  read  those  that  bore  on 
the  subject  especially  interesting  to 
them,  and  others  would  study  others.  It 
must  be  remembered,  also,  that  if  these 
Papers  were  sold  their  diffusion  all  over 
the  country  did  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  said,  it  was  clear 
that  if  the  objections  to  the  new 
management  were  founded  on  economy, 
then  the  Supplementary  Estimates  jus- 
tified such  objections.  The  re- Vote  of 
£  1 0,000  had  arisen  from  the  changes 
made  in  the  Department,  and,  there- 
fore, did  not  really  signify.  As  he 
understood  the  practice,  they  used  to 
charge  each  Department  with  the  sta- 
tionery served  out  each  day,  and  credit 
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it  to  the  Department  when  paid  for. 
There  might,  however,  be  this  ditt'erence 
in  the  ultimate  result — that  under  this 
Vote  they  did  not  get  all  the  money 
which  certain  Departments  were  for- 
merly charged  with;  they  only  got  a 
portion  of  it.  This  was  not  an  improve- 
ment. Then,  again,  some  of  the  ac- 
counts due  were  not  estimated  for 
until  after  the  time  for  payment 
was  passed.  That  was  not  the  way 
in  which  tlie  accounts  of  a  Public  De- 
partment should  be  kept.  It  was  not 
right  that  £10.000  due  to  a  man  should 
not  be  paid  because  he  had  omitted  to 
Rond  in  his  account  on  a  particular  day. 
Again,  great  objection  must  be  taken  to  a 
Department  which  permitted  accounts  to 
go  into  arrears  of  such  long  standing  as 
tliese  were.  How  could  the  public 
accounts  be  properly  kept  if  now  only 
the  Committee  was  asked  to  vote  the 
payment  of  an  account  which  ought  to 
nave  been  paid  two  or  three  years  ago  ? 
Amongst  the  Votes  that  evening  several 
related  to  arrears  of  claims  not  paid  in 
proper  time.  He  did  hope  that  the 
Stationer}'  Department  would  be  more 
thoroughly  looked  after  than  it  was  at 
pre.sont.  He  would  mention  one  other 
itom  which  seemed  extraordinary  in 
tliis  account.  £1,700  was  originally 
estimated  f(jr  the  cost  of  the  publication 
of  a  particular  volume,  and  after  it  was 
published  a  Supplementary  Estimate  of 
£2,000  was  made.  Many  details  in  this 
account  required  proper  investigation, 
and  he  believed  the  cost  of  the  publica- 
tion of  some  of  the  Blue  Books  could 
be  reduced  bv  one-third. 

Mr.  pell  observed,  that  there  was 
one  thing  of  extreme  importance  with 
respect  to  the  Parliamentary  Papers 
which  he  should  like  to  mention  to  the 
Committee.  He  thought  it  desirable  to 
bring  the  subject  forward,  in  order  that 
those  in  whose  charge  the  matter  lay 
might  be  able  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  evil.  The  Eeport  of  the  Education 
Department — a  very  important  docu- 
ment, which  every  Member  of  the  House 
who  cared  for  the  public  interests  de- 
sired to  see — was  not  delivered  till  the 
>*th  of  November.  But  10  days  before 
its  delivery  a  review  of  the  book 
appeai'ed  in  the  public  papers.  That 
was  not  the  way  in  which  Members 
^hould  be  treated.  He  was  given  to 
understand  tliat  there  was  a  reason  for 
this;  but  whatever  reason  there  miglit 
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be,  the  practice  should  be  put  an  end  to 
without  delay.      If   the   market  were 
supplied    first,    including    newspaperB, 
libraries,  and  persons  who  were  allowed 
to  pay  for  the  Papers,  the  first  batch 
was  thus  taken  off,  and  hon.  Members 
were  left  to  get  theirs  at  a  later  period. 
No  Paper  was  more  important  than  the 
Beport  of  the  Education  Department, 
and  it  was  manifestly  wrong  that  that 
document  should  have   been  kept  back 
until  the  8th  of  November.     When  he 
saw  the  review  of  the   Beport  in    7%$ 
Ttfnee    he  came  to  the    House  for  his 
Blue  Book,  and  was  told  that  he  could 
not  have  it  until  the   next  batch  was 
printed,  which  would  not  be  until  a  day 
or  two  later.     He  hoped  that  attention 
would  be  called  to  this  proceeding,  and 
that  for  the  future  it  would  be  stopped. 
Mr.    MACDONALD    observed,  that 
the  hori.  Member  for  Preston  (Mr.  Her- 
mon)  had  touched  upon  the  bubjeot  of 
economy  in  printing.     It  so   happened 
that  when  the  Blue  Book   in  question 
was  on  his  table  a  printer,    whom  he 
knew,  came  to  see  him.     He  asked  what 
would  be  the  cost  of  printing  a  book 
like  that?     The    answer  was,   that  he 
could  get  it  up  for  4/(.,  which  was  2«.  10^. 
less  than  the  Government  price.     Two- 
and-tenpence  was  a  considerable  addi- 
tion to  make  in  the  cost  of  printing  bj 
a  Public  Department;  and  ho  believed 
that  if  the  printing  of  the  country,  in- 
stead of   being  always  centred    in  the 
same    hands,    were    thrown    open,    in 
accordance   with   the  usual  practice  of 
buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell- 
ing in   the   dearest,   then  it   would  be 
found  that  the  cost  price  of  the  printing 
of  the  country  would  be  much  reduced. 
He  agreed  with  the  hon.   Member  for 
Preston  in  thinking  that  until  there  was 
a  public  competition  for  the  whole  of  the 
printing  of  the  country  it  would  not  be 
done  so  cheaply  as  it  ought  to  be.     The 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Lon- 
don  (Mr.    J.    G.   Hubbard)  seemed  to 
think  that  the  printing  was   now  very 
r-heap.      So  the   printing   might  be,  if 
judged   by  the   standard   of  the  Bond 
Street    bookseller.       The    Government 
Papers  might  be  very  cheap  at  the  rates 
that  such  a  bookseller  would  charge  for 
theiu.     But  the  fact  still  remained,  that 
I  they  were  n(»t  done  so  cheaply  as  the 
;  public    could    get    them    done.       The 
observations  of   the  hon.  Member  for 
;  Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  were^ 
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in  his  opinion,  perfectly  true.  In  the 
town  he  had  the  honour  to  represent 
(Stafford)  there  was  a  working  man's 
club,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
off  nearly  the  whole  of  his  books  to  that 
club,  and  he  found  that  the  workmen 
read  these  books  with  avidity.  But 
could  it  be  expected  that  a  workman  in 
the  town  of  Stafford  could  pay  6«.  lOd, 
for  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  for  the 
purpose  of  his  private  reading  ?  It  was 
impossible  for  workmen  to  do  that  out  of 
their  wages  at  the  present  moment ;  and 
until  these  Estimates  were  diffused 
among  the  working  men  of  this  country, 
and  until  the  working  people  under- 
stood the  amount  of  money  which  was 
thrown  away  by  these  Votes,  they  could 
never  appreciate  the  working  of  this 
House,  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
that  the  whole  of  these  Estimates  should 
be  read  by  the  working  classes  of  this 
country,  and  to  enable  them  to  do  that 
they  should  be  sold  for  6d.  He  believed 
that,  if  the  Estimates  were  sold  for  6d., 
more  caution  would  be  exercised  in 
Public  Expenditure,  and  a  great  deal 
less  would  be  spent  in  the  frivolous 
manner  in  which  it  was  now  done. 
Were  the  great  body  of  the  taxpayers 
to  know  that  taillions  of  money  was 
voted  here  by  half-a-dozen  of  persons,  as 
it  often  was  done,  he  believed  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  left  this  work  to 
the  few  would  very  quickly  have  to  fill 
the  House,  and  what  was  more,  exhibit 
greater  interest  in  the  whole  question  of 
voting  Supply  than  they. .did  now. 

Mb.  J.  CO  WEN  thought  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stafford  (Mr.  l^Iacdonald) 
was  under  some  misapprehension.  No 
doubt  the  cost  of  one  copy  of  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  was  6«.  lOd. ;  but 
when  the  number  of  copies  was  multi- 
plied the  cost  became  less.  The  whole 
subject  had  repeatedly  been  brought  be- 
fore the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  a  former  Session  a  Committee  was 
appointed,  of  which  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  was 
a  Member,  to  consider  the  subject.  The 
printing  of  the  House  of  Commons  w^ 
one  of  the  points  which  engaged  their 
attention,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  the 
stationery  in  different  Departments.  He 
did  not  think  that  economy  should  be 
begun  by  reducing  the  sums  spent  on 
diffusing  infornmtion  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country;  but  he  agreed  with  the 
hon.    Member    for    Birmingham    (Mr. 


Chamberlain)  that  it  would  be  desirable 
if  that  information  could  be  more  ex- 
tensively scattered  over  the  country. 
He  would  draw  the  attention  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Postmaster  General  to 
the  question  of  devising  some  means  by 
which  these  Papers  might  be  cheaply 
distributed.  There  was  scarcely  any 
Constitutional  country  he  knew  of  where 
facilities  were  not  given 'for  the  distribu- 
tion of  information  published  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  Congress  of  America  pub- 
lished and  distributed  to  Members  a 
much  larger  amount  of  information  than 
was  the  case  in  this  country ;  and  it  not 
only  did  that,  but  it  afforded  free  oppor- 
tunities of  sending  the  publications  to 
the  constituencies  represented  by  the 
Members.  In  France,  also,  this  was  the 
case ;  and  even  in  Germany,  where,  under 
the  present  rigimey  there  was  not  thought 
to  be  any  special  desire  to  diffuse  know- 
ledge, better  facilities  existed  for  the 
transmission  of  official  publications  than 
in  this  country.  If  any  means  could  be 
devised  by  which  Members  could  be 
allowed  to  send  official  publications  car- 
riage free  to  public  libraries,  the .  boon 
would  be  highly  appreciated,  and  it 
would  relieve  hon.  Members  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  inconvenience.  With 
respect  to  getting  the  publications  at  an 
early  date,  he  presumed  that  that  matter 
could  be  remedied  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury.  He  assumed,  also,  that 
the  printing  and  stationery  of  the  Public 
Departments  was  done  under  estimate  ; 
for  he  did  not  suppose  the  Govern- 
ment would  allow  themselves  to  be 
charged  with  the  highest  price.  The 
Government  ought  not  to  pay  more 
than  a  fair  price  for  the  printing  and 
stationery.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  cost  of  printing  these 
publications  ought  to  be  cheaper  than 
formerly,  because  there  had  been  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  price  of  paper. 
Therefore,  without  special  information, 
he  assumed  that  if  the  Government  got 
their  work  done  by  estimate  they  had  it 
done  in  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient 
manner. 

Sm  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  thought 
that  it  was  very  desirable  to  diffuse 
information  throughout  the  country  by 
means  of  Blue  Books.  They  were 
not  printed  to  sell ;  the  cost  of  setting 
them  up  in  type  was  incurred  for  the 
information  of.  the  House  and  for  offi- 
cial   purposes;  the  expense  of   print- 
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injif  additional  copies  to  sell  involved 
only  tho  cost  of  the  paper  on  which  they 
were  printed,  for  the  cost  of  striking 
off  additional  copies  was  very  trifling. 
Therefore,  if  the  cost  of  paper  and  the 
expense  of  striking  off  additional  copies 
of  official  Papers  were  alone  taken  into 
consideration,  they  could  be  sold  at  a 
very  cheap  price,  and  ought  to  be  so 
sold.  The  present  mode  of  charging 
for  the  transmission  of  Blue  Books  and 
Parliamentary  Papers  was  very  unsatis- 
factory, for  by  the  book -post  rate  almost 
as  much  was  charged  for  a  pound  of 
printed  matter  as  for  a  pound  of  letters, 
lie  thought  the  Government  might  have 
additional  popies  printed  as  he  had  sug- 
gested, and  have  them  sold  at  cost 
price,  and  circulated  in  the  country  at 
(!ost  price — for  there  was  no  justification 
for  making  a  profit  out  of  these  books, 
nor  was  there  any  reason  why  any  profit 
should  be  made  out  of  their  transmis- 
si(m. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  it  was  a  com- 
mon mistake,  which  could  not  be  too 
often  mentioned,  tliat  it  was  the  printing 
of  the  Blue  Books  and  Betums  which 
constituted  the  greater  part  of  this  vast 
Estimate  for  printing  and  stationery. 
The  fact  was  that  those  matters  formed 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  expenses. 
With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  those 
Members  who  did  not  want  tlieir  Par- 
liamentary Papers  might  have  them  sent 
to  institutions  in  their  constituencies,  he 
did  not  think  that  that  suggestion  was 
of  much  value,  because  there  were  very 
ffw  Members  who  did  not  want  the 
books.  For  his  own  part,  he  wanted 
the  most  important  Blue  Books,  and 
k(^pt  tliem  for  reference  from  one  Ses- 
sion to  another ;  and  it  would  pixibably 
happen  that  one  which  he  did  not  re- 
quire his  constituents  would  not  also 
care  for,  so  that  the  plan  was  not  likely 
to  answer. 

Major  NOLAN  wished  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  what  had  happened  to  him  once 
or  twice  during  the  present  Session — 
namely,  that  a  document  was  to  be 
found  in  the  newspapers  some  two  or 
tliree  days  before  it  was  placed  in  the 
liands  of  hon.  Members.  The  plan  had 
caused  liim  groat  confusion,  for  seeing 
the  review  of  a  Blue  Book  he  had 
tliought  he  had  omitted  to  notice  it,  and 
had  looked  amongst  his  Papers  for  it, 
and  had  subsequently  found  that  it  was 
issued  to  him  two  or  three  days  after- 
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wards.      He  thought  that  this  was  a 
grievance  which  ought  to  be  rectified  by 
the  persons  in  charge  of  the  Stationeiy 
Department.     Moreover,   the  grievaxiGe 
did  not  stop  there,  for  all  the  newBpapen 
did  not  get  these  publications,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  amongst  tiie 
Press  in    consequence  of  some    news- 
papers   getting    copies  in   advance   of 
others.     He  thought  that  some  measare 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  these  publi- 
cations from  getting  into  the  hands  of 
the  newspapers  before  they  were  issued 
to  Members,  for  Members  were  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  when  information  ap- 
peared in   the  papers  and  the  pubuo 
knew  of  it  before  it  came  to  their  know- 
ledge. 

Mr.  MELDON  hoped  that  there 
would  be  some  reduction  made  in  this 
Vote,  in  accordance  with  the  hopes  which 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  had  held 
out.  He  begged  to  call  attention  to  tho 
matter  in  order  that  it  might  be  reme- 
died before  the  Estimates  for  the  next 
year  came  under  consideration.  With 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  Parliament- 
ary Papers,  it  had  been  suggested  that 
there  should  be  a  larger  distribution 
throughout  the  country;  but  attention 
had  not  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  Parliamentary  Recess  Papers  * 
only  reached  hon.  Members  if  they 
chanced  to  be  in  London.  During  the 
Vacation  the  most  important  Papers  were 
delivered,  and  Members  had  no  means 
of  getting  them  unless  they  made  ar- 
rangements to  have  them  forwarded  to 
them.  He  believed  that  in  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh  there  were  offices  where  the 
Papers  were  issued  to  Members  without 
expense.  On  former  occasions  he  had 
been  told  that  this  matter  would  be 
looked  to,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
nothing  whatever  had  been  done.  As 
regarded  the  expense  of  printing,  there 
was  one  point  to  which  he  was  surprised 
attention  had  not  been  called,  and  that 
was  that  a  report  had  been  generally 
circulated  that  an  eminent  printer  had 
gtiaranteed  to  do  the  printina^  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  one-half  of  the 
amount  now  paid.  That  was  an  im- 
portant fact ;  and  he  thought  there 
ought  to  be  some  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject, with  a  view  of  seeing  whether  there 
were  not  printers  in  London  who  would 
undertake  the  work  at  half  the  expense 
now  incurred.  It  was  a  monstrous  thing, 
if  that  were  the  case,  that  the  oountzy 
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should  now  be  paying  the  large  sums 
it  was.  Hon.  Members  had  not  ever 
been  told  whether,  at  the  present  time, 
the  printing  of  the  House  was  done  by 
contract.  He  believed  that  if  it  were 
put  up  to  contract,  the  amount  now  ex- 
pended would  be  considerably  reduced. 
Home  reference  had  been  made  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Limerick 
(Mr  O'Shaughnessy)  to  the  Eeport  on  Na- 
tional Education.  The  books  used  by 
the  National  teachers  of  Ireland,  under 
the  present  system,  must  be  printed  by 
the  Government,  and  the  teachers  were 
not  allowed  to  sell  any  but  Government 
books.  Formerly  the  teachers  had  a 
small  commission  on  the  Qovemment 
sales  ;  but  recently,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  small  salaries  of  those 
teachers  had  been  a  matter  of  strong 
comment,  this  commission  had  been 
taken  from  them.  He  believed  that 
the  books  in  question  could  be  more 
cheaply  printed  by  private  printers,  and 
could  be  sold  for  a  less  price  than  they 
now  were.  When  the  small  commission 
for  the  sale  of  these  books  was  with- 
drawn from  the  teachers  they  were 
given  nothing  in  its  place.  He  hoped 
that  before  the  Estimates  came  up  next 
Session  this  matter  would  receive  the 
attention  it  deserved. 

Mr.  J.  CO  WEN  wished  to  make  an 
explanation  with  regard  to  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Galway  (Major  Nolan).  It  was  a  fact 
that  anyone  who  paid  16  g^neas 
a-year  was  supplied  with  all  the  Blue 
Books  and  official  Papers.  He  believed 
that  those  who  paid  that  sum  were  en- 
titled to  receive  the  Books  earlier  than 
Members,  and  it  was  from  that  circum- 
stance the  newspapers  obtained  the 
Beports  referred  to. 

Major  NOLAN  thought  that  that 
explanation  made  the  matter  much 
worse.  Hon.  Members  were  sent  there 
by  their  constituents  to  look  after  their 
interests,  and  yet  they  were  not  treated 
so  well  by  the  country  as  persons  that 
paid  16  guineas  a-year. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  asked  whether  the 
Papers  were  printed  by  contract  or 
not? 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  that  the  printing  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  under  the  control  of 
the  Stationery  Department. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  suggested 
that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed 


to  investigate  into  the  whole  subject  of 
the  printing  of  the  House.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  Supplementary  Estimate  of 
£17,000,  he  thought  it  was  a  very  large 
sum,  especially  so  when  hon.  Members 
remembered  the  boast  which  had  been 
made  that  a  considerable  saving  would 
be  effected  by  the  new  appointment  to 
which  reference  had  been  made.  With 
reg^d  to  the  distribution  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Papers,  he  was  entirely  of 
opinion  that  it  failed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Members ;  and  he  thought 
that  they  should  have  this  information 
on  the  Supplementary  Estimates  in  time 
for  the  coming  Estimates. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  said,  he  did 
not  wish  to  delay  the  taking  of  this  Vote, 
but  he  certainly  wanted  a  little  further 
information  with  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion he  had  raised.  It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  excited  in  the 
country  an  amount  of  interest  which 
could  hardly  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
were  resident  in  London.  What  he  had 
suggested  was  that  the  G-ovemment 
should  use  its  influence  in  order  to  secure 
the  distribution  of  the  more  importantBills 
and  Reports  of  Committees  amongst  a 
certain  number  of  public  institutions  in 
the  Provinces  to  the  extent  of  not  more 
than  1 00.  The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
had  told  him  that  the  Stationery  Depart- 
ment had  very  little  to  do  with  this 
matter — that  it  was  not  responsible  ;  but 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  Stationery 
Depcui;ment  found  the  paper  for  printing 
and  the  binding,  and  he  did  not  know 
any  other  Vote  upon  which  to  raise  this 
subject.  The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
sympathized  with  the  object  he  had  in 
view ;  but  he  did  not  think  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman  at  all  satis- 
factory. He  suggested  that  a  great 
many  Members  did  not  want  their 
Papers,  and  therefore  these  could  be 
utilized  as  he  had  suggested.  He  pointed 
out  that  those  who  did  not  want  their 
Papers  would  not  be  connected  with  large 
towns,  but  they  who  were  connected 
with  those  towns  found  that  they  did 
want  their  Papers,  and  that  they  could 
not  spare  them,  even  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  now  asked  them  from  the 
Government.  Those  Members  complained 
of  the  large  sums  of  money  taken  from 
the  Metropolitan  towns  in  England  and 
Scotland  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
libraries — the  British  Museum,  aud  simi- 
lar institutions  in  London— and    they 
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asked  that  some  correspoudiiig  advan- 
tage should  bo  mado  to  libraries  in  the 
loading  towns  in  the  Provinces.  He 
did  not  suppose  tliat  tliat  was  exactly 
the  time  to  press  upon  the  Government 
any  immediate  expenditure  ;  but  he  cal- 
culated that  his  proposal  would  involve 
no  increased  outlay.  He  assumed  that 
the  number  of  documents  printed  varied 
in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject ;  and  ho  undei-took  to  say  that 
the  printiujj  of  100  additional  copies 
would  not  be  appreciable.  The  type 
being  setup,  tlio  (jost  involved  would  only 
amount  to  the  value  of  the  paper.  His 
own  opini«m  was  that  the  100  co])ies 
might  be  taken  from  the  stock  which 
wont  into  the  collar  of  the  House,  and 
was  never  seen  afterwards.  There  was 
not  a  public  library'  in  the  North  or 
South  of  America  which  did  not  have 
every  public  document  supplied  free  by 
the  Government ;  and  wliat  he  proposed 
was  that  in  the  case  of  really  important 
public  doeumonts,  issued  at  the  instance 
of  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  all  Reports  of  Ccmimittees, 
one  copy  of  each  of  these  documents 
should  bo  sent  to  the  groat  public 
institutions — such  as  public  reference 
libraries  in  p^reat  towns. 

Sir  HENKY  SKLWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  hit  thought  the  h(m.  Gentleman 
misunderstood  what  he  had  said.  It 
was,  that  hon.  Members  were  always 
ready  to  condemn  the  growing  expen- 
diture of  the  country,  and  one  of  the 
expenses  complained  of  was  the  large 
amount  annually  spent  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  Blue  Books  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  printing  of  the  Bills, 
and  of  tin?  diflerent  Books  and  Papers, 
was  managed  in  this  way — Copies  of  all 
the  dillerent  Books  were  printed,  and 
were  divided  by  order  of  Mr.  Speaker 
into  a  d<mble  list.  On  one  list  a  certain 
uumbt^r  of  Books  and  Papers  were  en- 
tered, and  those  W(?re  left  in  the  House  of 
C(mnnons,  where  Members  could  put  their 
names,  down  for  a  copy,  while  the  others 
were  sent  to  each  Member.  His  sug- 
gestion was  that  as  there  were  numerous 
instances  in  which  Menib(?rs  took  so  little 
interest  in  their  Papers  as  not  to  require 
them,  that  those  I*apers  might  be  utilized 
for  the  purpose  suggested  by  the  hon. 
^[nmber,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
avoiding  any  increase  of  expenditure. 
It  Would,  how*'Vi;r,  be  inconsistent  to 
croat(»  the  ri^ht  of  »»very  hon.  Member 

J/r.  Chamh$rlain 


to  a  second  copy — such  a  course  would 
double  the  number  issued. 

Mu.  CHAMBERLAIN  said,  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  had  a  little  misunde^ 
stood  his  suggestion.  What  he  had 
suggested  was  that  certain  public  insti- 
tutions, not  exceeding  100,  should  have 
the  right  to  take  a  copy  of  these  Bills 
and  Reports ;  and  he  believed  that  the 
cost  of  printing  100  copies  extra,  even 
if  that  were  necessary,  would  but  amount 
to  a  fractional  increase  of  expenditure. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  said,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  number  of  copies 
printed  was  in  excess  of  the  number  re- 
quired, and  he  quite  agreed  with  the  hon. 
^fember  for  Birmingham  that  his  sug- 
gestion might  be  carried  out  with  a  vexy 
little  extra  cost.  He  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  point  raised  by  the  hon. 
Member. 

Mr.  PARNELL  thought  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  was  a  little  "penny- 
wise."  He  told  them  that  they  must  all 
bo  very  economical.  He  thought  the 
reason  why  the  Government  opposed  the 
proposition  was  because  they  were  de- 
termined it  should  not  be  complied  with. 
He  believed  the  Government  dared  not 
allow  tlie  Papers  published  by  Parlia- 
ment a  large  circulation  in  the  country. 
If  they  did,  the  public  would  understand 
(questions  in  a  manner  not  at  all  pleasant 
to  the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  Bench 
at  the  present  time.  He  asked  the  hon. 
Baronet  to  elevate  himself,  to  take  a  high 
standard,  and  to  approach  this  subjeiet 
with  some  sense  of  the  grave  considera- 
tions it  involved.  Was  it  a  proper  way 
to  answer  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham to  suggest  that  those  Members  who 
took  so  little  interest  in  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament  and  their  duties  to  their 
constituencies  as  never  to  call  for  their 
Papers,  who  did  not  even  care  whether 
they  saw  them  or  not  from  one  Session 
to  another,  should  be  invited  to  give 
directions  that  those  Papers  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  circulating  them 
amongst  the  public  institutions  of  the 
country?  It  was  idle  to  suppose  that 
a  Member  who  thought  so  little  of  his 
duties  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  sign 
an  order,  or  give  directions  that  his 
Papers  should  be  forwarded  to  a  public 
institution. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IJiBETSON 
siiid.  ho  never  suggested  anything  of  the 
kind.     What   he   said  wa^    that  thera 


D.  They  pafd  £j84.000  for  printing 
tationery ;  and  supposing  they  had 
more  copies  of  the  public  Papers 
ad,  how  much  more  would  the  cost 

Perhaps  a  quarter  per  cent ;  but, 

probability,  £1,000  would  suffice. 
iped  it  would  go  forth  as  the  opinion 
«  front  Treasury  Bench  that,  al- 
^  Parliament  might  provide  copies 
Mlf  at  the  expense  of  £484,000 
r,  the  QoTefnment  was  not  of  opiaion 
t  was  desirable  to  provide  the  large 
I  vith  100  extra  copies. 
.  BITGHIE  hoped  the  Governmeut 
[  (wnaent  to  no  such  proposition  as 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
(Hr.  Chamberlain)  had  said  that 
lore  than  tOO  copies  would  be  re- 
d;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  if 
lomber  were  granted  others  would 
manded.  What  Member  was  there 
)  House  who  had  not  a  high  opinion 
I  merits  and  claims  of  some  club  or 
rj  in  his  constituency,  and  who 
I  not  think  it  an  unequtd  rule  if  he 
Dt  get  a  copy  ?  So  far  as  his  ex~ 
■use  went,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
il^  in  obtaining  copies  of  those 
nente.  He  remembered  a  special 
two  years  ago  in  which  a  friend  of 
ranted  a  special  Blue  Book  fur  hie 
itaents  who  were  greatly  iatereated 
By  simply  asking  Members  of  the 
le  he  got  no  lesa  than  15  copies  of 

Blae  Book  to  send  to  his  coa- 
mta.  Hon.  Membei^  opposite  were 
nlarly  careful,    when    addressing 

oonstitaenta,  to  point  out  any  in- 
e  in  the  expenses  of  Qovernment 


with  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  He 
thought  public  institutions  ought  to  be 
supplied  direct  from  that  House  with 
theBeports  suggested  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham,  and  that  piiblio 
libraries  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Those 
who  were  conn 8 uted  with  public  libraries 
felt  that  the  more  they  cuuld  store  the 
mind  of  the  public  with  the  legislation 
for  the  people — pecuniary  or  otherwise — 
and  the  more  they  could  stimulate  the 
desire  for  this  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  the  better  they  would  be 
fitted  to  discharge  their  duties  towards 
their  country.  They  wore  told,  from 
time  to  time,  that  the  people  were  not 
sufficiently  informed  to  give  opinions  on 
matters  coming  before  the  House ;  and 
he  thought  the  easiest  way  to  make 
them  so  was  to  give  them  the  informa' 
tion  which  would  be  conveyed  to  them 
through  the  adoption  of  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Member. 

Mb.  chamberlain  said,  he  must 
eay  that  the  hon.  Member  forthe  Tower 
Hamlets  (Mr.  Bitchie)  did  not  show 
much  magnanimity  to  his  proposition. 
The  hon.  Member  represented  a  Metro- 

Eolitan  constituency — the  Tower  Hara- 
)ts — which  took  part  in  the  advantage 
of  free  libraries,  free  picture  galleries, 
and  museums,  which  were  provided  at 
the  expense  of  the  nation,  and  towards 
whinh  they  in  the  country  had  to  con- 
tribute ;  and,  therefore,  when  they  asked 
that  a  few  pounds  should  be  spent  in 
order  that  the  country  people  might 
have  the  advantage  of  these  Books,  in  a 
fit  of  unwonted  economy  the  hon.  Mem- 
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Mr.  MUNTZthoughtit  was  absurd  to 
send  round  to  Members  Blue  Books  and 
Papers  which,  perhaps,  no  one  over 
took  any  interest  in.  He  thought  Mem- 
bers should  have  on  their  tables  instead 
a  list  of  Sessional  Papers,  and  those  who 
desired  might  apply  for  them.  He  was 
perfectly  certain  £100,000  a-year  was 
thrown  away  in  Blue  Books,  &c.  Those 
who  wanted  special  copies  had  found 
great  difficulty  in  getting  them.  He 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  (Mr.  Ritchie)  would  follow  his 
example,  and  send  his  books  to  a  library. 
He  had  forwarded  his  to  the  Birmingham 
Free  Library ;  but,  unfortunately,  they 
had  all  been  destroyed  in  the  late  fire. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  he  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  copies  for  a  library  in 
his  own  town. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  said,  that  probably 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,  like 
a  good  many  other  Roprosontatives  of 
large  constituencies,  had  plenty  of  other 
work,  without  running  about  asking 
Members  for  their  spare  Blue  Books. 
If  the  hon.  Baronet  tlie  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  thought  the  proposition 
such  a  good  one,  could  he  not  go  a  little 
further  and  say  that  it  would  bo  agreed 
to? 

Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  great  mistake  that  news- 
papers were  supplied  with  copies  in  ad- 
vance of  Members.  The  result  was  that 
the  Members  saw  summaries  of  their 
contents  in  the  newspapers  before  hav- 
ing the  official  document  itself.  With 
regard  to  the  printing,  the  hon.  Baronet 
did  not  seem  to  know  the  way  in  wliich 
it  was  done.  He  wished  he  would  ex- 
plain the  system  of  giving  the  contracts, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  printing  was 
carried  out.  They  had  been  told  that 
the  printing  could  be  done  at  half  the 
present  cost  to  the  Government.  If  that 
were  anything  like  truth,  it  appeared 
that  the  business  of  the  Government 
was  carried  on  in  a  very  unprincipled 
manner.  He  begged  to  move  that  the 
Vote  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  £10,000. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"  Tliat  a  Sup])lomcntnrv  sum,  not  exceeding 
£23,000,  he  pmintod  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray 
the  Charj^e  wliich  will  come  in  course  of  pay- 
ment diirinp:  the  year  ending  on  the  3l8t  day  of 
Mai-ch  1871),  for  Statiomry,  IVintinpr,  IJindinp, 
and  Printed  Books  for  the  Hevenil  Deiwrtments 
of  <>overmiient  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 


land, and  some  Dependencies,  andforStatioiuxy, 
Binding,  Printing,  and  Paper  for  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  including  the  Saknn 
and  Expenses  of  the  Stationery  Office." — {Mr, 
Biggar!) 

Mr.  MORGAN  LLOYD  inqnizod 
whether  it  was  a  fact  that  one  or  two 
newspapers  received  informatioii  in 
advance  of  the  others  ?  because,  if  that 
was  so,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  pro- 
ceeding that  did  not  recommend  itadf 
to  the  Members  of  that  House.  The 
rule  should  be  either  to  send  copies  of 
Parliamentary  Papers  to  all  the  news- 
papers, at  all  events  to  those  published 
in  London,  no  matter  what  their  politioal 
opinions  were — or  to  none. 

Mb.  BIGOAB  said,  the  hon.  Baronel 
had  not  replied  to  his  inquiry  whether 
or  not  he  would  do  so  as  he  had  asked 
him? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSOH 
assured  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  no 
discourtesy  had  been  intended.  He  had 
already  stated  to  the  House  that  neither 
he  nor  the  Government  knew  of  any 
such  priority  as  that  referred  to  in  tna 
delivery  of  Parliamentary  Papers.  He 
understood  that  it  was  suggested  by  the 
hon.  Member  that  some  such  preferenoe 
had  been  shown,  and  he  would  endeavonr 
to  ascertain  tlie  facts  before  Repoil 
He  could  not  promise  to  do  what  had  been 
asked  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  far 
Galway  (Major  Nolan),  because  the  Go- 
vernment had  no  power  in  that  matter, 
which  was  entirely  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  House  of  Commons 
used  its  ofRcial  authority  in  regulating 
the  printing  of  all  books,  and  the 
stationery  in  stock,  whilst  the  Stationeiy 
Office  simply  found  the  material. 

Mr.  W.  H.  JAMES  inquired  whether 
the  hon.  Baronet  would  ask  Mr.  Speaker 
to  give  his  consent  to  the  documents  in 
question  being  presented  to  the  puUio 
libraries?  He  also  desired  to  know 
what  became  of  the  surplus  documenti 
now  ?  There  was,  undoubtedly,  a  limited 
number  of  persons  who  had  time  to  in- 
vestigate questions  which  appeared  in 
the  Blue  Books  ;  and  he  asked  the  hon. 
Baronet  what  there  was  to  prevent  those 
documents,  printed  in  excess  of  the  re- 
quired number,  being  sent,  as  suggested, 
to  the  public  libraries  ? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  that  was  exactly  his  original  pro- 
])08al  —  that  the  surplus  documents 
should  be  utilized  in  the  way  suggested 
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by  the  hon.  Member.  The  suggestiozi 
had  been  under  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Speaker  during  the  last  Session — 
indeed,  the  whole  subject  of  printing  for 
the  House  of  Commons  was  being  con- 
sidered with  a  view  to  its  revision.  The 
subject  should  again  be  brought  under 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  was 
to  be  hoped  that  an  arrangement,  satis- 
factory to  hon.  Members,  would  be 
arrived  at. 

Mr.  PAENELL  thought  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  forgotten  what  he 
had  stated  to  the  Committee  some  time 
ago,  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  books 
down  in  the  cellar,  which  he  proposed 
should  be  distributed  amongst  the  public 
libraries.  It  would  be  very  interesting 
if  it  could  be  ascertained  what  became 
of  all  those  books  that  were  sent  down  to 
the  cellar  and  not  used,  over  and  above 
the  number  issued  to  private  Members. 
Mr.  W.  H.  JAMES  pointed  out  to 
the  hon.  Baronet  that  he  had  not 
answered  his  question  as  to  whether 
the  Government  would  use  its  influence 
with  Mr.  Speaker  with  reference  to 
those  documents? 

Mr.  chamberlain  was  very 
anxious  to  save  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  therefore  hoped  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  answer  the  question. 
He  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  had  given  Notice 
that  the  question  would  be  raised  by 
him  at  another  time ;  but  this  would 
not  be  necessary  if  the  question  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Gateshead  (Mr. 
James)  were  replied  to.  Again,  if  Mr. 
Speaker  consented,  would  the  Govern- 
ment do  what  laid  in  their  power  to  for- 
ward the  proposal  ? 

Mr.  BIGK^AB  said,  he  had  moved 
the  reduction  of  this  Vote  because  he 
had  not  received  a  satisfactory  reply  to 
his  question  ;  but  an  explanation,  which 
was  satisfactory  to  him,  having  been 
given,  he  asked  leave  to  withdraw  his 
Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could  not  pledge  himself  beforehand. 
He  had  said  that  the  subject  should  be 
again  brought  under  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  whom  the  Treasury  were 
in  communication,  with  the  view  of  re- 
considering the  whole  of  the  printing 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  PAENELL  had  omitted  to  make 
some  remarks  upon  a  very  important 

YOli.   COXLIV,       ^THIBD   8BRIE8.J 


question.  It  would  be  remembered  that 
a  Division  had  been  taken  last  Session 
against  a  portion  of  the  Vote  for  the 
Stationery  Department,  on  the  ground 
that  £271  of  the  money  asked  had 
been  expended  in  stationery  for  the 
Queen's  University  in  Ireland.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  Irish  Members  to 
use  their  best  exertions  to  prevent  the 
Queen's  University  getting  any  money, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  perceived  that  the 
present  Vote  was  for  a  Supplemental 
Estimate  of  the  amount  required  for  the 
expense  of  stationery,  printing,  and 
books  for  several  Departments  iu  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Assum- 
ing that  the  Queen's  University  in  Ire- 
land was  one  of  those  Departments, 
he  objected  to  the  Vote. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(14.)  Motion|made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"  That  a  Supplementary  snm,  not  exceeding 
£206,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the 
Charge  which  will  come  in  course  of  payment 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  3l8t  day  of  March 
1879,  for  the  Salaries  of  the  Officers  and  Attend- 
ants of  the  Household  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Lreland  and  other  Expenses." 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  was  very  un- 
willing to  introduce  a  personal  question 
into  the  discussion  of  that  Vote,  and 
that  which  he  was  about  to  raise  was 
more  of  a  public  than  a  personal  charac- 
ter. He  nad  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  officers  of  the  House- 
hold ;  but  there  was  an  item  of  £150  per 
annum,  appearing  as  an  allowance  to 
the  Chaplain  for  an  official  residence. 
That  allowance  had  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  job  ;  and  he  rather  fancied 
that  it  was  but  an  increase  to  the  Chap- 
lain's salary,  to  enable  him  to  pay  an 
assistant.  He  merely  wished  for  an  ex- 
planation from  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  as  to  whether  the  Chaplain  of 
the  Castle  in  Dublin  ever  did  occupy  any 
other  than  his  own  private  house ;  and 
whether,  in  fact,  it  was  not  an  addition 
to  his  salary,  pure  and  simple,  under 
the  guise  of  supplying  him  with  an 
official  residence,  of  which  he  never 
made  any  use  ?  They  could  understand 
that  the  Chaplain  of  the  Castle  did  not 
desire  to  reside  in  his  official  residence, 
and  that  he  might  prefer  to  live  in  his 
own  house ;  but  what  was  the  reason 
for  granting  him  £150  a-year  for  the 
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loss  of  a  thing  for  whicH  lie  cared  no- 
thing ?  He  would  be  glad  to  find  that 
his  idea  was  incorrect.  As  to  the  inci- 
dental expenses,  it  was  his  intention  to 
take  a  Division  against  the  whole  Vote 
for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  when 
it  came  on,  because  he  thought  that  if 
Ireland  was  to  be  governed  as  a  portion 
of  England  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  ought 
to  be  abolished.  He  did  not  understand 
the  principle  that  Ireland  was  to  be 
governed  as  a  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  still  have  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  as  Eepresentative  of  the 
Queen  conducting  the  ceremonies  of  a 
mock  Court.  For  his  part,  there  was 
nobody  who  would  be  more  rejoiced,  if 
they  had  their  own  Parliament  in  Lre- 
land,  to  see  the  Lord  Lieutenant  again 
carrying  out  his  functions  as  Kepresen- 
tative  of  Eoyalty;  but  so  long  as  the 
badge  of  provincialism  was  aiExed  to 
Ireland,  he  thought  it  was  only  right  to 
hold  the  English  Government  to  its 
bargain.  It  had  been  a  matter  of  re- 
gret, and  considered  as  a  remarkable 
lact,  that  no  Eepresentative  of  the 
Viceroy  had  waited  upon  Her  Majesty, 
the  Empress  of  Austria,  when  she 
honoured  Ireland  by  landing  on  her 
shores,  and  this  duty  was  left  to  be 
performed,  as  well  as  it  might  be,  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  He  moved 
the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  the  sum  of 
£191. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  a  Supplementair  sum,  not  exceeding 
£16,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the 
Charge  which  will  come  in  course  of  payment 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March 
1879,  for  the  Salaries  of  the  Officers  and  Attend, 
ants  of  the  Household  of  the  Jjord  Ijieutenant 
of  Ireland  and  other  Expenses.*' — {Mr.  I*anielL) 

Me.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  he  must  re- 
mind the  hon.  Member  that  the  Empress 
of  Austria,  on  the  occafiion  referred  to, 
came  to  Ireland  as  a  private  person, 
which  was  the  reason  that  no  Kepresen- 
tative  of  Her  Majesty  had  waited  upon 
her.  With  regard  to  the  Chaplain  of 
the  Castle,  the  sum  of  £150  was  paid  by 
arrangement  during  the  time  his  official 
residence  was  under  repair. 

Mk.  PAENELL  said,  of  course  the 
reply  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
J.  Lowther)  was  to  be  taken  as  conclu- 
sive. It  was,  however,  just  what  he 
had  expected.  Government  were  going 
to  make  an  addition  to  the  salary  of  the 

Mr.  Pamell 


Chaplain  of  £150  ft-TOftr,  because  it  wai 
found  that  the  official  residence  bad 
fallen  out  of  repair  from  not  beinK  used. 

Sib  henry  8ELWIN-IBBET80N 
said,  the  real  explanation  was  that  thei^ 
had  been  several  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
in  the  house,  and  the  Chaplain  had  left 
in  consequence.  An  inquiry  had  been 
held  by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  they 
reported  against  the  house  being  re- 
tained as  an  official  residence,  at  the 
same  time  recommending  an  allowance 
to  the  Chaplain  during  the  time  that  it 
was  undergoing  repairs. 

Mr.  PAENELL  inquired  if  the  Chap- 
lain had  been  in  the  habit  of  residing  m 
the  house  before  that  circumstance  oo- 
ourred  ? 

Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
replied,  that  the  Chaplain  had  resided 
in  the  house  before  the  oases  of  fever 
had  occurred. 

Mb.  M.  brooks  knew  the  Chaplain 
of  the  Castle  to  be  one  of  those  people 
who  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
condition  of  the  public  health  in  Ireland, 
and  who  would  never  shrink  from  any 
duty  that  properly  feU  upon  him.  He 
would  certainlv  not  leave  his  residence 
without  a  sufficient  reason.  He.  (Mr. 
Brooks)  appealed  to  his  hon.  Friend  not 
to  press  his  Amendment. 

Major  NOLAN  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Chaplain  was  of  the  same 
religion  as  the  Viceroy  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  the  Chap- 
lain was  of  the  same  religion  as  l£e 
Viceroy.  He  had  not  been  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  but  had  held 
his  office  previously. 

Mr.  BlGGAR  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther, although  the  Church  of  Ireland 
had  been  disestablished  and  disendowed, 
the  Dean  was  dependent  upon  the  public 
funds  ? 

Mr.  PARNELL  had  no  personal  feel- 
ing in  the  matter,  but  remarked  that 
the  item  in  question  looked  rather  sus- 
picious; and  certainly  the  explana- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  J.  Lowther)  was  neither  happy 
nor  fortunate.  He  was  ready  to 
withdraw  his  Motion  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Vote ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  a  better 
course  for  the  Government  to  adopt,  if 
they  had  put  the  Dean's  house  into  a 
proper  sanitary  condition.  That  could 
have  been  done,  probably,  at  very  much 
less  cost  than  the  capital  sum  given  hj 
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way  of  allowance,  and  would  not  have 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  his  salary  by 
a  side  wind. 

Mb.  MELDON  said,  the  amount  of 
disease  about  the  Castle  was  scandalous 
to  the  country,  and  was  the  source  of 
disease  to  those  who  were  compelled  to 
live  in  its  precincts. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(15.)  £890,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, Offices. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  should  op- 
pose this  Vote,  although  he  should  not 
put  the  Committee  to  the  trouble  of 
a  Division,  and  he  would  not  trouble 
the  Committee  either  with  along  speech. 
His  reason  for  opposing  theYote  wa.s  that, 
in  his  opinion,  Irish  Members  would  get 
on  better  without  a  Chief  Secretary  for 
their  country. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(16.)  £560,  Public  Works  Office,  Ire- 
land. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENEY  asked 
what  the  Gbvemment  intended  to  do  in 
regard  to  the  Board  of  Works  ? 

Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  this  matter  had  been  for  some  time 
under  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Government.  Afber  the  receipt  of  the 
Keport  of  the  Committee  which  inquired 
into  this  matter  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Board  of  Works  was  under- 
manned, and  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  increase  the  number  of  Commissioners 
to  that  originally  intended.  The  Qo- 
vemment  also  intended  to  bring  in  and 
pass,  if  possible,  this  Session,  an  Act  to 
consolidate  the  whole  of  the  Acts  dealing 
with  the  duties  and  operations  of  the 
Board  of  Works.  They  proposed  to 
amend  certain  of  the  functions  of  the 
Board,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee,  and  they 
intended  to  nominate  a  Member  of  the 
Government,  a  Member  also  of  the  Trea- 
sury, as  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  so  that  the  Board 
might  be  represented  directly  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  would  sit  as 
a  member  of  the  Board,  and  would, 
therefore,  be  aware  of  the  action  of  the 
Board,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  Re- 
presentative of  the  Treasury.  This  was 
roughly  the  outline  of  the  scheme  which 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 


to  propose  with  the  view  of  carrying  out 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee.  It  might  take  some  little 
time  to  put  the  scheme  into  definite 
shape ;  but  he  trusted  that  when  it  was 
finished  and  formulated  a  real  amend- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Works  would  take 
place. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  this 
was  so  important  a  matter  that  he 
thought  there  ought  to  be  a  distinct  and 
definite  statement  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment going  into  the  whole  matter.  Was 
the  Government  going  to  intrust  to  a 
Member  of  the  Gbvemment  the  official 
representation  of  the  Board  of  Works  in 
that  House,  or  were  they  going  to  re- 
commend that  there  shoidd  be  a  responsi- 
ble Minister,  as  had  been  recommended  ? 
If  they  did  not  state  more  clearly  what 
they  intended  to  do,  he  should  be  driven 
into  entering  on  a  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, though  he  did  not  wish  to  take  that 
course.  He  was  exceedingly  anxious 
that  nothing  should  be  said  that  would 
be  painful  to  the  feelings  of  any  member 
of  the  Board ;  but  unless  the  Govern- 
ment took  up  this  matter  in  a  really 
serious  way,  and  were  prepared  to  in- 
vestigate and  deal  with  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  in  a  reasonable  manner, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  initiate  a  discus- 
sion which  would  be  extremely  painful 
to  members  of  the  Board.  That  Board 
had  been  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of 
the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which  at 
present  existed  in  Ireland  towards  the 
English  Government ;  and  the  Trea.sury 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity given  them  by  the  Report  for 
showing  that  the  good  intentions  of  the 
English  Government  had  been  defeated 
only  by  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  this  Board  in  Ireland. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER could  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  Report  and  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  had  received  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Government.  The 
Vote  at  present  before  the  Committee 
was  merely  a  Supplemental  one  for  the 
works  of  last  year ;  but  he  trusted  that 
before  the  reg^ular  Vote  came  on  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  ordinary  course,  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  in  a  position  to  give  a 
full  explanation  as  to  what  would  be 
done.  The  real  cause  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Board  was  that  its  duties  had  been 
increased,  while  its  strength  had  been 
reduced.     At  the  proper  time  he  should 
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be  prepared  to  state  the  proposals  of 
the  Government ;  but  he  thought  it  better 
not  to  enter  into  details  of  an  arrange- 
ment which  as  yet  was  not  quite  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  PAENELL  considered  that  the 
Irish  Members  had  grave  g^unds  for 
complaint.  The  Committee  reported  a 
year  ago.  ["  No,  no  !  "]  Well,  nearly 
10  months  ago,  and  yet  tne  Government 
proposals  were  still  immature.  They 
were  now  invited  by  the  Government  to 
defer  the  discussion  of  this  question  till 
the  Irish  Votes  came  on  ;  but  they  knew 
very  well  that  those  Votes  were  never 
taken  till  August,  when  everybody  was 
tired  out.  Therefore,  he  thought  that 
Irish  Members  were  wise  to  seize  this — 
which  was  practically  their  only  oppor- 
tunity. If  the  Chief  Secretary  had  only 
paid  attention  to  this  matter  during  the 
winter,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he 
would  have  been  prepared  to  state  the 
Government  proposals  by  this  time. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  begged  to  remind 
the  hon.  Member  that  this  matter  be- 
longed to  the  Treasury.  He  was  not 
responsible  for  the  Department  of  Works, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Major  NOLAN  asked  whether,  in  the 
course  of  the  re-organization  of  the  De- 
partment intended  by  the  Government, 
any  additional  facilities  would  be  afforded 
for  giving  effect  to  the  Bright  clauses 
of  the  Irish  Land  Act  ? 

Sir  HENKY  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  admitted  the  importance  of  the 
question  put  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  and  the  matter  was  at  pre- 
sent under  the  consideration  of  the 
Government.  He  was  not,  however,  at 
liberty  to  state  at  present  what  course 
would  be  taken  with  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  M.  brooks  hoped  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  Supplementary  Vote  would 
not  be  pressed.  It  was  not  only  in 
Dublin  that  the  Board  of  Works  was 
under-manned  and  underpaid.  This 
Vote  intended,  in  some  respects,  to 
remedy  the  evil,  and,  if  passed,  was 
calculated  to  have  a  salutary  effect. 

Mr.  CALLAN  said,  the  officials  of  the 
Board  were  overpaid,  and  he  denied  that 
they  were  overworked.  He  knew  that 
of  some  of  them  ;  and  though  he  would 
not  go  into  the  matter  unless  he  were 
pressed,  he  would  tell  any  hon.  Member 
who  chose  to  ask  him.  There  was  one 
man — Colonel  M'Kerlie — who  was  noto- 
riously unfit  for  his  post. 

The  Chaneelior  of  the  Exchequer 


Sir  HENEY  8ELWIN-IBBBT80H 

said,  lie  could  not  allow  such  a  statement 
to  pass  unchallenged.  Colonel  M*Eerlu 
was  a  very  valuable  public  servant ;  and, 
so  far  from  being  underworked,  it  mu 
excess  of  zeal  and  the  desire  to  do.  men 
than  he  was  able  which  broke  him 
down. 

Mr.  CALLAN  said,  as  he  had  ben 
challenged  to  prove  what  he  had  said, 
he  must  do  so.  He  would,  therefors, 
give  the  Committee  an  instance  of 
Colonel  M'Kerlie's  conduct.  In  1870 
an  officer  passed  an  examination  for  tlw 
inspection  of  the  Boyne  county.  He 
passed  the  examination  most  creditablj, 
and  after  calling  on  Colonel  M*Kerlie» 
was  asked  to  go  into  his  room.  He  did 
not  wish  to  make  this  personal  state- 
ment, but  for  the  wanton  chaUenge  ol 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  GfMonel 
M'Kerlie  asked  him  where  he  had  been 
in  the  last  year,  and  he  said  in  Wexford. 
Colonel  M*Kerlie  said— '*  Well,  and 
what  have  you  been  doing  there  f** 
Mr.  Dodd  said  he  had  been  with  the 
Christian  Brothers.  Colonel  M*KeiJie 
then  said — ''Oh!  Are  you  a  RomaB 
Catholic  ?  "  To  which  Mr.  Dodd  replied 
**Yes."  Within  a  week  the  appoint- 
ment was  cancelled.  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue  was  Chief  Secretary  at  the 
time,  and  the  case  was  represented  te 
him,  and  he  brought  a  Motion  forward 
— which  he  did  not  persist  in,  howeveff 
for  he  was  asked  not  to  do  so.  Hie 
reason  was  that  he  got  the  appointment 
of  the  Christian  Brother  in  another  De- 
partment. He,  however,  had  watched 
Colonel  M'Kerlie's  proceedings  sinoe; 
and  he  could  say  that,  so  far  as  the  Irish 
Catholics  were  concerned,  they  looked 
upon  Colonel  M*Kerlie's  conduct  in  re- 
gard to  the  Board  of  Works  as  bigoted 
in  the  extreme,  and  he  had  surrounded 
himself  with  a  bigoted  party.  He  must 
say,  however,  that  he  did  not  join  in  the 
dispraise  of  the  present  Chief  Seeretaiy 
for  Ireland.  Whenever  he  had  gone  to 
him  on  business,  he  had  found  civility, 
cordiality,  and  willingness  to  oblige. 
He  wished  there  were  more  officials  of 
the  same  kind.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  very  sorry  that  he  had  not  more 
influence  over  the  Irish  Board  of  Works. 
Would  the  new  official  have  such  con- 
trol, or  would  he  be  a  mere  ornamental 
feature  ? 

Major    O'GOEMAN    said,    in    con- 
sequence of  what  he  had  observed,  h9 
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would  be  an  ungrateful  person  if  he  did 
not    publicly   acknowledge    the    gre&t 
-kindness  and  politeness  with  which  he 
liad  been  treated  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury — ^he  did 
not  know  whether  he  was  a  right  hon. 
or  not.     He  went  to  his  office  one  day, 
accompanied  by  the    noble    Lord   the 
Member  for  the  County  of  Waterford 
(Lord  Charles  Beresford)  and  by  his 
bon.  Colleague  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  Waterford   (Mr.    E.    Power).      He 
liappened  to  be  the  first  to  enter  the 
room,  and  he  asked  the  hon.  Baronet 
for  £40,000  for  creating  a  dry  dock  for 
W^aterford,  and  within  three  days  the 
hon.  Baronet  gave   him  the  £40,000. 
^ow,  that  was  a  positive  fact,  and  a 
somewhat  remarkable  fact.    That  was  to 
say,    they    had    not  actually  got    the 
JB40,000.     It  was    certain    the    board 
could    draw    upon    it    whenever    they 
liked ;  but  his  friends  in  Waterford  had 
not  yet  drawn  a  single  shilling  of  it, 
although  it  was  advanced  on  the  31st  of 
July,    1878.      Now,  that   was  not  the 
fault  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  and  it  was 
not     his    (Major     O'Qorman's)    fault; 
because  he  remembered  he  was  hurried 
to  the  Treasury  on  a  hot  July  day  in  the 
most    dreadful    manner ;  but    at    that 
moment    not    one   single    shilliug,    so 
graciously  vouchsafed   to  them   in  the 
most  handsome  manner  by    the    hon. 
Baronet — whom  he   begged  leave   dis- 
tinctly at  that  moment,  if  he  had   not 
done  so  before,  as  he  believed  he  had, 
to     thank    most    sincerely — had    been 
spent  upon  the  dry  dock  at  Waterford. 
He  was  ashamed  to  say  that  he  rather 
thought  that  the  hon.  Baronet  might 
call    upon  him   to  restore   the  money 
which  had  not  been  spent.     He  might 
ask — "  What    are    you    about  ?    Why 
don't  you  go  on  with  your  dry  dock  at 
Waterford  ?  "      And  he  could  not  give 
them  an  answer  to  that  question.     He 
could  not,  indeed.     They  had  a  Har- 
bour   Board    at    Waterford,     and     a 
very    handsome     board.      He     never 
saw  anything  so  remarkably  handsome 
as    the    room    in   which    they    sat — it 
could    not    have    been   better    if    the 
£40,000  had  been  spent  upon  it ;  but 
they  had  not  done  a  single  thing  towards 
the  dry  dock — even  through  the  winter, 
when  work  was  wanted  in  Waterford — 
although  the  money  was    granted    to 
them  in  July,  1878,  by  the  generosity  of 
the  hon.  Baronet. 


Majob  NOLAN  asked  if  the  general 
constitution  of  the  Board  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  and  whether  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  voting  on 
the  new  salaries  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  said,  a  statement  would  be  made 
to  the  House  when  the  arrangements 
were  made;  and  whenever  the  Esti- 
mates were  brought  forward,  there 
would  be  an  opportunity  of  challenging 
any  salaries  that  might  be  proposed. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  would  like 
to  know  whether  the  new  officer  would 
be  under  the  Treasury  or  under  the  Chief 
Secretary  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied  that  the  new  officer 
would  be  attached  to  the  Treasury,  and 
would  have  special  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  Board  of  Works. 

Yote  agreed  to. 
Resolutions  to  be  reported. 

Class  III. — Law  and  Justice. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  a  Supplementary  sum,  not  exceeding 
£6,200,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray 
the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course  of  pay- 
ment during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of 
March  1879,  for  the  Salaries  of  the  Law  Officers ; 
the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Department  of 
the  Solicitor  for  the  Affairs  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  and  of  the  Department  of  the  Queen* s 
Proctor  for  Divorce  Interventions ;  the  Costs  of 
Prosecutions,  including  those  relating  to  the 
Coin,  and  to  Bankruptcy,  and  of  other  Legal 
Proceedings  conducted  by  those  Departments ; 
and  various  other  Legal  Expenses,  including 
Statute  Law  Revision,  and  Parliamentary 
Agency." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr.  Dillwyn.) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow ; 

Committee  also  report  Progress;  to 
sit  again  To-marrow. 

EXCHEQUER  BONDS  (No.  1)  BILL. 
{Mr.  Saiketf  Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Sir  Henry' Selwin-Ibbeteon.) 

[bill   92.]      SECOND     READING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.) 
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Mr.  WHITWELL  said,  that  before 
they  passed  that  Bill  for  second  reading, 
he  hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  explain  that  he  was  intending 
to  make  provision  for  a  portion  of  this 
money,  so  that  they  might  not  goon  from 
year  to  year  borrowing  on  renewed  Bills 
of  this  kind.  Under  this  Bill,  if  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  chose 
— which  he  did  not  believe  he  wished 
to — he  could,  before  the  expiration  of 
another  12  months,  bring  m  another 
Bill  of  this  kind,  thus  carrying  on 
this  heavy  debt  another  year.  He 
did  not  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  disclose  his  Budget,  though  the 
country  was  anxiously  awaiting  it ;  but 
he  did  ask  for  some  intimation  that  steps 
would  be  taken  to  provide  for  it.  He 
was  quite  aware  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  gr^at  difficulties  to  meet 
as  to  the  loans  to  be  made  up,  on  account 
of  the  demands  upon  him  for  South 
Africa.  He  remembered  that  last  Ses- 
sion the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  pro- 
mised a  statement  as  to  how  the  ex- 
penses for  South  African  affairs  would 
be  met ;  but  they  had  never  obtained  any 
statement  of  the  kind.  He  was  good 
enouffh  to  say,  early  in  the  year,  that  it 
would  be  a  question  of  distribution  be- 
tween the  Imperial  Government  and 
the  Cape  Government,  but  was  not  then 
able  to  say  in  what  proportion.  He 
afterwards  stated,  however,  that  the 
money  would  first  be  supplied  by  Eng- 
land. The  House  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  proportion  the  Gape  Govern- 
ment would  bear  in  the  expenditure  ? 

The  CHANOELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  this  subject  was  a  very  im- 
portant one.  He  had  not  the  matter  in 
nis  hands  at  the  moment  which  would 
enable  him  to  give  the  hon.  Member  the 
full  statement,  and  he  would  prefer  not 
to  give  him  a  mutilated  one.  in  bring- 
ing in  the  Budget  he  would  be  prepared 
to  make  a  com^uete  statement.  As  to  the 
provision  to  be  made  for  these  Bonds, 
what  wEis  now  proposed  by  the  Bill  was 
simply  to  enable  them  to  meet  Exche- 
quer Bonds  immediately  falling  due, 
which,  of  course,  could  not  be  dis- 
honoured. He  proposed  to  renew  those 
Bonds  for  a  period  of  12  months;  but, 
further,  he  could  not  at  that  time  indi- 
cate what  his  other  proposals  would  be. 
At  the  usual  time,  however,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
House  to  assent  or  not. 


Mr.  HYLANDS  said,  the  fact 
mained  that  they  were  giving  the  Gh>Teni- 
ment  power  to  issue  Exchequer  Bonds 
running  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eommUiei 
for  To-morrow, 

RACECOUBSES  (METROPOLIS)  BILL. 
{Mr,  AtuUrtoHf  Sir  Thomat  Chambertf  Sir  Jt 

Lawrence.) 

[bill  48.]      OOICMITTES. 

[^Progreee  Clauee  1,  17 th  Fehruarf.'] 
Order  for  Committee  read. 


Notice  taken,  that  40  Members 
not  present;    House  coimted,   and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Bill  eonaidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1  (Definitions)  agreed  to. 


' 


Clause  2  (Horse-races  unlawful 
10  miles  of  London  unless  licensed). 

Mb.  CALLAN  begged  to  report  Pro- 
gress. He  did  not  think  that  at  10 
minutes  past  1  such  a  Bill  should  be 
rushed  through  the  House,  and  that 
further  time  should  be  given  for  ooa* 
sideration.  He  had  no  doubt  that  tilt 
Bill  would  meet  with  the  support  of  tilt 
Scotch  Presbyterians ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Callan)  belonged  to  a  religion  which  did 
not  exact  such  sacrifices,  and  contributed 
to  the  amusement  of  the  people.  He 
regarded  the  Bill  as  an  act  of  barbarism, 
inEismuch  as  it  limited  their  enjoymenti. 
He  trusted  it  would  never  pass  into  law. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposedi 
''That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pnh 
gross,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."— 
{Mr,  Callan.) 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  hoped  tlit  ; 
House  would  be  allowed  to  go  on  wiA  , 
the  Bill,  which  had  been  before  it 
a  very  long  time,  although  it  had  , 
come  forward  very  late  in  the  even-  ^ 
ing.  He  was  quite  as  strongly  in  favour 
of  retaining  all  the  rational  amusements  : 
of  the  people  as  the  hon.  Member  tat 
Dundalk  (Mr.  Callan),  and  as  long  •■ 
he  had  any  power  woiild  do  all  he  oouU 
to  promote  them.  He  only  spoke  in  the  ; 
interest  of  public  order,  when  he  said 
that  had  not  people    seen  that  ih< 
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were  conducted  in  an  improper 
manner  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow 
(Mr.  Anderson)  would  not  have  brought 
forward  the  Bill.  But  the  races  in 
question  had  not  been  conducted  with 
proper  decency. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  suggested  that  the 
House  should  finish  the  Bill,  and  was 
glad  that  the  Home  Secretary  had  op- 
poeed  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member, 
because  he  had  thereby  remoyed  the 
impression  of  some  hon.  Members  on  his 
noe  of  the  House,  who  thought  they 
obeeryed  other  Members  leayine  and 
contributing  to  the  risk  of  a  ''Count- 
out" 

Mb.  GALLAN  did  not  think  that  the 
sensibility  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  be  so  marked;  for  although  he 
had  been  an  official  of  the  Goyemment 
for  the  last  10  years,  he  (Mr.  Callan) 
had  neyer  found  him  lend  his  assist- 
snoe  to  the  proprieties  of  life  by 
patting  down  Cremome  or  the  Argyll 
Booms. 

Majob  O'GOBMAN  was  quite  as- 
trmished  at  the  wonderful  yirtue  which 
was  assumed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary  on  that  occa- 
sion. Of  course,  he  freely  granted  him 
the  poesession  of  the  utmost  yirtue ;  but 
when  he  told  them  that  all  the  yirtue  of 
neing  in  England  was  concentrated  by 
the  abolition  of  racing  at  two  or  three 
wretched  meetings  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  London,  all  he  could  say  was 
that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  proposi- 
tioo.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
wished  the  country  to  become  perfectly 
Tirtnous,  he  ought  to  put  down  all 
rscinff.  He  (Major  O'Gorman)  was  in- 
dined  to  the  belief  that  the  Bill  ought 
to  take  a  larger  scope.  The  Derby 
ought  to  be  put  down — there  was  no 
doubt  about  that.  Eyery  yice  that  could 
be  imagined  had  full  scope  at  the  Derby ; 
■od,  doubtless,  eyery  yice  had  full  scope 
St  those  two  or  three  Metropolitan 
nnos.  ^^7  should  they  haye  been 
angled  out  for  prohibition  ?  What  was 
ths  reason  that  their  legislation  did  not 
go  further  and  higher,  and  in  a  more 
▼irtuous  direction  ? 

Queetion  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  2; 
Koes  63:  Majority  61. — (Diy.  List, 
No.  37.) 

Qauie  m^eed  U. 


Clause  3  (Power  to  justices  to  license 
at  Michaelmas  Quarter  Sessions)  agreed 
to. 

Clause  4  (Mode  of  making  application 
for  licence)  agreed  to. 

Clause  5  (Penalty  on  persons  talcing 
part  in  unlicensed  horse-races)  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  (Penalty  on  owners  and  oc- 
cupiers of  ground  where  unlicensed 
horse-races  take  place)  agreed  to. 

Clause  7  (Unlicensed  horse-races  to  be 
deemed  a  nuisance,  and  liable  accord- 
ingly) agreed  to. 

Clause  8  (Exemption  in  fayour  of  long 
existing  horse-race  meetings). 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  :  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  do  not  like  this 
clause,  and  think  it  ought  to  be  altered. 
I  moye  that  this  clause  be  struck  out. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  had  no  objection  to 
the  striking  out  of  the  clause. 

Clause  struck  out. 

Clause  9  (Short  title)  agreed  to. 

Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  gaye  Notice  that  on 
the  Eeport  he  should  move  that  the  Bill 
be  considered  that  day  six  months. 

MO  TI  ON. 


C0MM0N8. 
NOMINATION   OF   SELECT   COMMITTEE. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed^ 
•*  That  Mr.  Stephen  Cave  be  a  Member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Commons." 
—{Sir  Matthew  Ridley.) 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  not  being  present, 

ilouBe  adjourned  at  half  after 

One  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS 
Friday,  7th  March,  1879. 
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BRITISH  BURMAH.— QUESTION. 

Earl  GRANVILLE:  I  beg  to  ask 
the  noble  Viscount  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  Whether  he  has  any 
information  with  regard  to  regiments 
said  to  have  been  sent  to  Burmah  ? 

Viscount  CRANBROOK  :  My  Lords, 
yesterday  I  received  a  telegram  from  the 
Viceroy,  stating  that  troops  had  been 
despatched  to  British  Burmah — not  in 
consequence  of  anything  that  had  hap- 
pened at  Burmah,  but  merely  as  a  pre- 
cautionaiy  measure  recommended  by  the 
Resident.  I  will  read  the  telegram  to 
your  Lordships — 

"  In  complianco  with  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Chief  Comissioner  of  Rangoon  and 
the  Resident  at  Mandalay,  measures  have  heen 
taken  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  British  Bur- 
mah hy  three  regiments  —  namely,  two  of 
Native  infantry  and  one  of  British." 

That  is  all  the  information  I  have  re- 
ceived ;  but  I  have  telegraphed  for 
further  information. 


STREET  ACCIDENTS. 

ADDRESS   FOB   A   BETURN. 

Viscount  TEMPLETOWN  moved— 

**  That  an  humhlo  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  for  a  Tabuhir  statement  by  months 
of  the  accidents  which  have  occurred  in  the 
streets  of  the  Metropolis  and  its  suburbs  refer- 
able to  the  passage  of  vehicles,  bicycles,  or 
horsemen  from  Ist  January  1878  to  Slst 
Jjinuarj'  1879,  showing  the  circumstances  under 
which  each  accident  has  occurred,  its  issues,  and 
results.'* 

Eabl  BEAUCHAMP  said,  no  one 
would  question  the  importance  of  doing 
all  that  was  possible  for  the  preservation 
of  life  in  the  streets  of  the  Metropolis ; 
but  most  of  the  information  which  was 
asked  for  by  the  noble  Viscount  was 
already  contained  substantially  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police. 
The  Koport  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31  had  not  yet  been  presented.  He 
had  no  objection  that  the  Eeport  should 
show  month  by  month  the  accidents  that 
had  occurred.  He  was  afraid  it  was 
impossible  to  give  more  information 
about  the  issue  and  results  of  accidents 
than  was  already  contained  in  the  Ke- 
ports. 


Motion  agreed  to. 


RIVERS  CONSERVANCY  BILL. 
BILL  FBESENTED.      FIB8T  RSABDrO. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  axd 
GORDON :  My  Lords,  I  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  a  Bill  to  make 
provision  for  the  Conservancy  of  Riven. 
But  before  I  enter  in  detaU  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  measure,  I  think  it  may 
be  useful  if  I  glance  shortly  at  previoiu 
legislation  on  the  subject.  I  find  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  dates  as  far  back 
as  the  reig^  of  Henry  III.,  when  the 
matter  was  under  the  consideration  tA 
the  Legislature,  and  again  in  the  reigna 
of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  Edward 
IV. ;  and  that  during  that  time  and  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  inclusive,  there 
were  several  Acts  relating  to  it.  The 
most  important  of  those  Acts  was  the 
Statute  of  Sewers,  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  The  Statute  set  forth 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  danxage 
done  by  floods.  Commissioners  ought 
to  be  appointed ;  and  accordingly  oer- 
tain  Commissioners,  entitled  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  were  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
and  two  Chief  Justices.  These  Commis- 
sioners had  powers  of  a  most  eztenuTe 
character — they  could  take  timber  and 
other  materials  they  required  at  their 
own  price,  they  could  impress  into  their 
service  men  and  horses,  they  could  fix 
whatever  assessments  they  pleased — and 
also — a  power  which,  in  these  days  at 
least,  would  be  liable  to  very  consider- 
able abuse — they  audited  their  own  ac- 
counts. They  could,  moreover,  make 
their  own  regulations,  and  inflict  punish- 
ment for  their  infraction.  That  Statute 
is  still  in  force,  and  under  it,  I  believe, 
some  30  Commissions  are  in  existence 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  unin- 
teresting to  observe  that  so  long  ago  as 
300  years  it  was  found  necessary  to  deal 
with  this  subject  by  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive measure,  and  that  a  similar 
mode  is  found  to  be  equally  expedient 
now.  The  Act  of  Henry  VTII.  has 
been  amended  by  Acts  passed  in 
the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne,  William 
IV.,  and  Her  present  Majesty — Acts 
which  in  some  respects  augmented 
rather  than  restricted  the  powers  of  the 
Commissioners,  though  m  other  re- 
spects those  powers  have  been  restricted 
to  a  certain  extent.  For  example,  orna- 
mental lands  were  not  to  be  taken  ;  and 
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no  new  works  were  to  be  undertaken 
bj  the  Commissioners  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owners  of  three- fourths  in 
Talue  of  the  land  to  be  dealt  with.  In 
1861  the  Land  Drainage  Act  was  passed. 
This  Act  placed  positive  restrictions  on 
the  dealings  of  the  Commissioners,  for  it 
made  their  acts  subject  to  the  Inclosure 
Commission,  and  provided  that  no  works 
exceeding  £1,000  in  value  should  be 
undertaken  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners  of  half  the  area  to  be  dealt  with. 
Where  property  rights  were  interfered 
with,  the  Act  gave  the  parties  the 
power  of  appeal.  These  Puolio  Acts  of 
which  I  have  spoken  have  been  supple- 
mented by  2»00n  or  3,000  Local  Acts, 
dealing  with  canals  and  other  matters 
affectine  inland  navigation.  These 
Local  Acts  have  interfered  very  ma- 
terially with  the  action  of  the  Com- 
missioners under  the  Act  of  Henry 
Ym.  The  Commissioners  have  no 
Miffirient  control  over  the  riparian  pro- 
nrietors  in  respect  of  the  duties  devolv- 
mg  upon  them;  and  the  existence  in 
many  cases  of  two  different  Commis- 
sions dealing  with  parts  of  the  same  river 
has  been  a  source  of  much  difficulty. 
There  are  also  some  300  Private  Acts  in 
existence  dealing  with  varied  interests. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  the  channels  of  rivers  obstructed 
and  blocked  up,  and  low  lands  liable  to 
frequent  inundations.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  up  to  1867.  Your  Lordships 
wlU  recollect  that  in  the  autumn  of 
1876  there  were  extensive  floods  in 
variouB  parts  of  the  country.  I  have 
heard  of  one  farmer  who  lost  sight  of 
his  land  for  several  months.  In  1877, 
at  the  instance  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, a  Select  Committee  of  your 
Lordships'  House  was  appointed  to  in- 
quire into— 

"  The  operation  of  existing  Statutes  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  and  proceedings  by  Oom- 
miaaionen  of  Sewers,  and  Conser\'ancy,  Drain- 
age, and  Navigation  Boards;  to  consider  by 
^lat  means  such  bodies  may  be  more  conve- 
niently and  inexpensively  constituted,  their 
procednre  improved,  and  their  {>owor8  enlarged, 
so  as  to  provide  more  efficiently  for  storage  of 
water,  ue  prevention  of  floods,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  other  functions  appertaining  to  such 
boazda.'* 

The  Committee  sat  and  took  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  given  by  witnesses 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  will 
venture  to  quote  from  the  evidence  of 
Kr.    Abemethj,    a    civil  engineer    of 


g^eat  experience,  who  was  formerly  one 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Danube.     He  said — 

"  The  cause  of  the  recent  floods  in  the  Ouse 
in  the  first  place  is  the  defc^ctive  state  of  the 
outlets — that  is,  the  Hundred  Foot  River  and 
the  old  Bedford  River,  and  what  is  termed  the 
wash-lands  lying  between  these  two  rivers, 
originally  designed  as  a  spillwater  or  flood- 
channel  ;  the  general  deterioration  of  the 
river-bed  above  Earith,  which  has  been  ob- 
structed by  numerous  shoals  and  an  enormous 
growth  of  weeds  which  impede  the  current,  and 
the  ntter  want  of  proper  subsidiary  channels 
for  carrying  off  the  flood- waters." 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  evidence  of 
other  witnesses ;  and  it  was  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee 
that — 

**  If  the  channels  and  outfalls  of  rivers  bo 
properly  cared  for,  any  water  flowing  into  these 
rivers  ^m  the  catchment  basins  of  which  they 
are  the  outlets  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  discharged  by  them  in  sufficient  time  to 
render  unlikely  any  serious  damage  to  agricul- 
tural lands  by  flooils." 

For  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  ano- 
malies and  defects  referred  to,  and  pro- 
viding an  available  system  for  the  con- 
servancy of  rivers  in  future,  the  Com- 
mittee, after  careful  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject,  made  various  recommen- 
dations, of  which  the  following  are  the 
chief: — 

"  1,  That  the  catcihmont  area  of  each  river 
should,  as  far  as  ])ructicabU>,  be  placed  under  a 
single  body  of  conservators ;  2,  that,  although 
means  should  bo  taken  to  insure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Conservancy  Board  for  each  catch- 
ment basin,  it  should,  in  the  tirst  instanc'o, 
result  from  the  applicAtion  of  persons  int<Tt*8tod 
in  the  district ;  3,  that  the  Ounservators  should 
be  enabled  to  remove  obstructions  and  to  im- 
prove outfalls ;  to  deejjen  and  dredge  the  bods  of 
rivers,  with  power  to  d«?al  with  banks  and 
bridges,  and  to  acquire  Liuds  compulsorily  for 
that  purpose  when  necessary' ;  4,  tliat  they 
should  also  be  empowered  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prcvt-ntiun  Act ; 
6,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  raising  funds  for 
executing  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Con- 
servators, the  Committee  recommended  that  a 
rate  should  be  levied  over  the  whole  watershed, 
flood-lands  being  rated  at  a  higher  amount  than 
up-lands,  and  other  gniduations  of  exceptions 
being  made  to  meet  particular  cases.** 

The  Committee  were  strongly  of  opinion 
also  that  towns  and  houses  should  con- 
tribute to  the  rates  in  question.  The 
rating  question  was  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  sotting 
up  Conservancy  Boards  it  must  be  borne 
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in  mind  that  the  circumBtanoes  of  no  two 
watersheds  are  alike.  Of  the  210  rivers 
in  England  and  Wales,  there  are  — 
having  catchment  basins  of  1,000  square 
miles  and  upwards,  11 ;  having  catch- 
ment basins  of  500  to  1,000  square 
miles,  14  ;  having  catchment  basins  of 
100  to  500  square  miles,  59;  having 
catchment  basins  of  50  to  100  square 
miles,  24 ;  having  catchment  basins  of 
10  to  50  square  miles,  102;  total,  210. 
Thelength  of  these  rivers,  including  tribu- 
taries, varies  from  688  miles  to  two  miles. 
The  inconvenience  of  the  present  system 
was  so  great  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  thought  it  necessary  to  pro- 
pose legislation ;  and  with  that  view  we 
have  prepared  the  Bill  which  I  am  now 
about  tor  lay  before  your  Lordships. 
The  Bill  contains  four  points  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  attention.  In  the  first 
place,  it  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  Conservancy  Boards  ;  in  the  next 
place,  it  provides  for  their  constitution ; 
in  the  third  place,  it  defines  the  duties 
of  those  Boards ;  and,  in  the  fourth,  it 
meets  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  whole 
subject — namely,  the  raising  of  money 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  operations 
of  the  Boards.  As  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Boards,  it  is  proposed  to  give  power 
to  10  or  more  of  the  landowners  of  any 
district,  to  any  existing  Conservancy 
Board  or  any  Sanitary  Authority,  to 
apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  powers  to  set  up  a  Conservancy  Board 
in  the  district.  The  Local  Government 
Board,  having  been  put  in  motion,  will 
direct  a  local  inquiry  to  be  made,  and 
thus  everything  will  be  conducted  in 
the  most  public  manner  possible.  Notice 
will  have  to  be  given  to  the  people  of 
the  district  in  order  that  any  of  them  may 
appear  and  make  objection  if  they  think 
it  right  to  do  so.  If  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  are  satisfied  that  a  case  has 
been  made  out  for  such  a  proceeding,  it 
may  issue  a  Provisional  Order  to  set  up  a 
Conservancy  Board ;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  expense  which  will 
have  to  be  incurred  in  case  the  Pro- 
visional Order  is  opposed  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  Local  Government  Board  will 
be  entitled  to  take  from  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme  an  undertaking  that  they 
will  appear  to  sustain  the  Order.  The 
number  of  the  Board  will  be  defined 
in  the  Provisional  Order.  The  Board 
will  be  constituted  of  two  descriptions 
of  members — first,  of  life  members ;  and, 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon 


secondly,  of  elected  members.  The 
former,  who  are  to  be  landowners  of 
the  district,  are  to  number  one-third 
of  the  Board,  and  vacancies  among 
them,  by  resignation  or  death,  are  to 
be  filled  up  by  the  Board  itself.  The 
second  class  of  members  will  be  elected 
by  the  Sanitary  Authorities  for  a  period 
of  three  years.  If  there  is  to  be  only 
one  elected  member,  he  must  be  a  land- 
owner; if  there  are  more  than  one 
member,  then  one-half  the  elected  mem- 
bers must  be  landowners.  The  duties 
of  the  Board  so  constituted  will  be  to 
cleanse,  widen,  and  deepen,  and  other- 
wise improve  the  channels  and  outfedls 
of  rivers;  the  Boards  will  have  power 
to  remove  all  obstructions  and  to  enforce 
the  liabilities  of  riparian  owners ;  they 
will  have  power  to  frame  bye-laws,  to 
have  periodical  surveys  made  of  the 
catohment  basins  under  their  supervision, 
and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Pollution  of  Hivers  Prevention  Act. 
With  regard  to  the  difficult  question 
of  rating,  I  propose  to  g^ve  a  Conservancy 
Board  power  to  levy  a  general  rate,  and 
with  that  view  it  is  proposed  to  divide 
the  lands  into  the  uplands,  the  inter- 
mediate lands,  and  the  lowlands.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  rates  on  the  uplands 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  one-fourth  the 
whole  rato.  Tenants  are  to  be  en- 
titled to  deduct  from  their  rente  one- 
half  the  rato  paid  by  them.  Powers 
are  taken  for  the  exemption  of  certain 
lands  from  the  rato  if  they  are  injured; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  where  lands 
are  benefited  so  that  they  may  be 
considered  as  improved  by  what  had 
been  done,  they  may  be  rated  accord- 
ingly. Power  of  appeal  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  reserved  to 
owners.  When  the  whole  district  is 
benefited  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
it  must  all  contribute  to  the  expenses. 
It  is  also  provided  that  two  or  more 
Boards  may  combine  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act.  These  are  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  which  I  hope  will 
not  only  remedy  the  evils  complained 
of,  but  meet  the  justice  of  the  case.  I 
believe  that  the  object  is  one  of  national 
importance,  and  therefore  commends 
itself  to  the  consideration  of  your  Lord- 
ships. 

Bill  to  make  provision  for  the  Con- 
servancy of  Rivers — Presented  (The  Lord 
President). 
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On 
read  IV 


,  That    the  Bill  be    now 


Ths  Mabqubss  of  HIPON  said,  he 
could  not  allow  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Duke  to  pass  without  thanking  him  and 
the  Gk>¥6ninLent  for  proposing  to  deal 
with  the  question.  His  noble  Friend 
knew  his  views  upon  this  subject  so  well 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him 
to  detain  their  Lordships  long  upon  it. 
He  was  g^ad  to  find  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  taken  the  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Oommittee,  which  sat  some 
time  since  to  consider  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  floods,  as  the  basis  of  their  legis- 
lation. He  was  certain  that  they  were 
light  in  separating  this  subject  from  the 
question  of  County  Boards,  and  in  con- 
stituting a  distinct  Conservancy  Board 
far  each  separate  catchment  basin,  having 
as  its  special  duty  the  conservancy  of  the 
zivara  of  its  own  district.  It  was  unfair 
to  enter  upon  the  criticism  of  the  Bill 
until  they  nad  seen  its  provisions.  Con- 
■dering,  however,  the  statement  which 
Lad  been  made  by  his  noble  Friend, 
lie  (the  Marquess  of  Ripon)  at  that 
moment  thought  that  a  more  simple 
irrangement  with  respect  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Board  might  be  de- 
vised, and  one  which  would  work  better 
than  the  complicated  system  shadowed 
forth  by  the  lx>rd  Prosident ;  but  when 
the  Bill  was  printed  they  would  be 
able  to  consider  more  fully  what  the 
irrangements  wero.  The  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Lords'  Committee  was  unani- 
mous in  favour  of  applying  any  mea- 
sure to  the  whole  of  the  area  of  each 
catchment  basin,  and  he  was  glad  that 
that  had  been  followed.  There  was  one 
point  which  his  noble  Friend  had  not  ex- 
plained, and  that  was  what  he  proposed 
to  make  the  basis  of  rating  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  operations  of 
the  BiU.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Bipon) 
sappoeed  that  both  houses  and  lands 
would  be  affected  by  the  rating  clauses. 
He  had  not  risen  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  any  opposition  to  the  principle 
of  the  measure ;  on  the  contrary,  he  felt 
■ure  that  their  Lordships  would  give  the 
Bill  a  very  careful  and  fair  considera- 
tion. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  said,  he 
understood  from  the  statement  of  the 
nuble  Duke  that  there  was  to  be  one 
Conservancy  Board  for  each  watershed. 
He  asked  how  that  was  to  be  applied  to 


the  River  Thames,  where  there  wore  at 
present  different  Conservancy  Boards 
and  several  authorities  extending  from 
Oxford  to  Sheemess?  And,  moreover, 
thero  were  certain  rights  appertaining 
to  the  Admiralty  Board  and  to  the 
City  of  London,  which  woidd  be 
interfered  with  if  one  Conservancy 
Board  were  to  be  established  governing 
the  whole  river.  Was  the  Board  to  be 
instituted  by  the  Bill  to  extinguish  all 
other  Boards  and  authorities  ?  He  saw 
nothing  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  perhaps  the  noble  Duke 
would  state  shortly  what  the  views 
of  the  Government  wero  upon  that 
point  ? 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON,  in  reply,  said,  that  the  Thames 
was  omitted  from  the  Bill ;  but  in  cases 
where  two  or  more  Conservancy  Boards 
had  rights  over  any  portion  of  a  river, 
they  might  be  joined  to  the  general 
Conservancy  Board  under  the  present 
Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  1* ;  to  be 
printed;  and  to  be  road  2*  on  Monday 
the  nth  inttant,  (No.  20.) 


RAILWAYS  (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 

Viscount  LIFFORD  asked  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  Whether  they  will 
lay  on  the  Table  of  the  House  a  Letter 
respecting  narrow  gauge  railways  in 
Ireland  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the 
Chairman  of  Committees  ? 

Lord  HENNIKER.  in  reply,  said, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  lay  tlie 
Letter  upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  if 
the  noble  Viscount  would  move  for  its 
production. 

Then- 
Copy  of  Letter  respecting  narrow  gauge 
railways  in  Ireland  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  the  Chairman  of  Committees  : 
Ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  House. 


Uouoo  adjoumod  at  a  quarter  paat 

Six  o'clock,  to  Monday  next, 

Eleven  o'clock. 


Friday,  7th  March,   1879. 


MINirrES.]  —  Select  Committee— Poor  Re- 
moval, appointed. 

Supply  —  eontidered  in  Committer — Betotution* 
[March  6]  reported. 

Private  Bill  (by  Ord^r) — Second  Reading — 
Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board, 
put  off. 

Public  Bills — Ordered — Firtt  Reading — Par- 
liamentary Burghs  (Scotland)  *  [97]. 

Committee — Report — Exchequer  Bonds  (No.  1)  * 

Considered  at  amended — Bankers*  Books  (Evi- 
dence) •  [66]. 

Third  A<f<irf/«^— Consolidated  Fund  (No.  1)  ♦, 
and  paeted. 


PRIVATE    BUSINESS. 


LOWER  THAMES  VALLEY  MAIN 
SEWERAGE  BOARD  BILL  {by  Order). 

SECOND   BEADmO. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

Mr.  GORST  said,  he  rose  to  move 
tlie  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  which 
was  promoted  by  a  public  body  in  the 
interests  of  the  ratepayers,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  legislation  of  1867,  had 
been  formed  into  a  board  consisting  of 
33  members  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of 
the  districts  they  represented.  They 
had  been  brought  into  existence  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  had  been  created 
for  a  very  urgent  purpose — namely,  the 
purpose  of  making  a  satisfactory  dispo- 
sition of  the  sewage  to  a  large  extent  of 
the  suburban  districts  and  the  western 
parts  of  the  Metropolis.  The  necessity 
for  the  existence  of  this  public  body  had 
become  very  urgent  in  consequence  of 
the  legislation  of  Parliament  12  years 
ago.  All  the  parishes  between  Staines 
and  the  limits  of  the  Metropolis  were, 
previous  to  that  Act,  allowed  to  dis- 
charge their  sewage  into  the  Itiver 
Thames.  The  Act  of  1867  prohibited 
this  ;  and  as  they  were  now  cut  off  from 
the  power  of  discharging  their  sewage 
into  the  Kiver  Thames,  these  various 
parishes  had  become  involved  in  greater 
and  graver  difficulties ;  indeed,  they  had 
had  proceedings  taken  against  them  to 
Buch  an  extent  that  in  the  pariah  of 
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Chiswiok  they  had  incurred  'fines  and 
HOUSE     OF    COMMONS.        penalties,  in  consequence  of  being  un- 

able  to  dispose  of  the  sewage,  which 
amounted  to  £98,000.    Parliament  was, 
therefore,  applied  to  on  behalf  of  all 
the  parishes  between  the  western  limits 
of  the  Metropolis  and  Hampton  Court 
They  thereupon  formed  into  one  sewer- 
age district,  presided  over  by  a  boaid 
consisting  of  33  members,  and  compris- 
ing justices  of  the  peace  and  persons  of 
position    connected    with    the    district. 
This  board  was  intrusted  with  the  duty 
of  providing  satisfactorily  for  the  dis- 
posal of    the    sewage    of   the    distriot 
within  three  years.     So  urgent  was  the 
necessity  of   the  case  that  Parliament 
only  gave  this  body  that  limited  period 
to  make  provision  for  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage.     Perhaps  he  ought  to  say  that 
Parliament,   although    it    had    created 
this  body,  had  subjected  it  to  two  werj 
important  restrictions,  to  which  he  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House. 
In  the  first  place,  this  public  body  were 
not  to  create  a  nuisance  in  disposing  of 
the  sewage.  They  could  not  do  anytmog 
that  would    cause    a    nuisance  to  the 
public  at  large  or  to  any  private  person. 
In   the   second    place,    tney    were  not 
allowed  to  pollute  the  Kiver  Thames. 
Tliey  could  not  discharge  into  the  river 
any    matter    that    would    pollute    the 
Thames.     In  their  desire  to  carry  out 
the  duties  intrusted  to  them,  the  board 
had   obtained    23    competing    schemes 
from   different   engineers,   and   out   of 
them  they  had  selected  the  proposal  em- 
bodied in   the  Bill   which  he  had  the 
honour  to  move  at  the  present  moment ; 
and  all   he  asked   was  that    the  body 
created  as  he  had  described  should  now 
be  allowed  to  submit  this  scheme  they 
had  selected  to  Parliament,  and  that  it 
should  go  before  a  Select  Committeei 
before  whom  the  promoters  were  pre- 
pared to  produce  evidence  to  show  that 
it  was  a  scheme  calculated  to  dispose, 
satisfactorily,  of  the  sewage  with  which 
they  were  bound  to  deal.     They  would 
further  be  able  to  show  a  Select  Com- 
mittee that  the  adoption  of  this  scheme 
would  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  woilc 
without  creating  a  nuisance  or  polluting 
the   Eiver  Thames.      The   board  were 
careful  in  the  Bill  to  preserve  the  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  them  by  Parlia- 
ment with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  intrusted  to  them.     These  re- 
strictions were  maintained  in  the  Bill| 
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and  thej  did  not  seek  for  any  power 
to  do  anjtliing'  that  would  create  a 
nuisance  or  enable  them  to  pollute  the 
Riyer  Thames.  That  was  the  scheme 
thej  wished  to  carry  out.  He  dared  say 
the  House  would  be  astonished  that  he 
wished  to  say  so  much  in  introducing 
the  Bill  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  because  if  ever  a  scheme  were 
submitted  that  ought  to  pass  a  second 
reading  and  go  before  a  Select  Commit- 
tee, by  whom  its  merits  would  be  pro- 
perly considered,  it  was  the  one  which 
lie  was  describing.  But  unfortunately 
tlus  scheme  was  opposed  by  a  very  in- 
fluential opposition.  Who  were  the  op- 
ponents ?  The  opponents  of  the  scheme 
were  the  constituents  of  the  body  who 
were  promoting  the  Bill.  Certain  dis- 
affected and  disappointed  constituents 
who  were  in  a  minority  on  the  board 
itself,  and  who  came  to  the  House  to 
Ilk  it  to  reject  the  scheme.  These  oppo- 
nents he  was  bound  to  say  were  ani- 
mated by  personal  and  selfish  motives. 
They  did  not  like  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  the  board  over  the  locality. 
They  had  circulated  among  hon.  Mem- 
bers all  sorts  of  statements,  which  had 
even  found  their  way  into  the  news- 
papers. Some  of  those  were  very  de- 
liberate statements  upon  facts  which 
ought  to  be  determined  by  a  Committee 
upstairs.  He  could  not  ask  the  House 
to  listen  to  evidence  which  applied  to 
the  merits  of  the  scheme,  and  he  was 
satiafied  that  if  he  proposed  to  lay  that 
eridence  before  them  now  they  would 
decline  to  listen  to  him.  It  was  impos- 
nble  in  the  House  to  discuss  or  examine 
tibe  facts  and  motives  which  had  induced 
the  promoters  to  bring  forward  their 
scheme.  Therefore,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  he  at  least  would 
have  so  much  regard  to  the  Kules  and 
regulationB  of  the  House,  that  he  would 
oot  attempt  to  say  one  word  in  praise  or 
blame  of  the  scheme  itself.  He  wished, 
however,  to  refer  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  circulated,  and 
especially  to  one  without  a  name,  which 
had  been  sent  broad-cast  among  hon. 
Members  of  the  House,  and  a  copy  of 
which  he  now  held  in  his  hand.  It  con- 
tained no  name,  and  it  appeared,  as  far 
as  he  could  judge  from  the  plan  that  ac- 
companied it.  to  have  been  circulated  by 
persons  who  were  interested  in  Sandown 
Aaceoonrse,  and  by  a  Mr.  Pugh,  who 
lived   on   the    Sandown    Park    estate. 


This  circular  contained  a  number  of 
statements  which  he  was  in  a  position  to 
contradict  as  being  without  foundation 
in  fact ;  and  he  hoped  that  no  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  allow  himself  to  be  misled  by 
statements  every  one  of  which  was  the 
direct  reverse  of  the  true  facts  of  the 
case.  The  question  was  in  reality  a 
ratepayer's  question,  and  the  opponents 
of  the  Bill  talked  as  if  the  promoters 
themselves  had  created  this  sewage,  and' 
as  if  they  were  the  persons  who  had 
made  the  enormous  amount  of  sewage 
which  had  now  to  be  disposed  of.  They 
had  done  no  such  thing.  The  sewage 
was  created  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  and  the  unfortunate  promoters 
of  the  present  Bill  were  charged  by 
Parliament  with  the  unpleasant  duty  of, 
somehow  or  other,  disposing  of  it.  The 
question  was  one  of  groat  urgency. 
Parliament  two  years  ago  only  gave 
three  years  in  which  the  work  was  to  be 
done.  The  health  of  the  district  was  at 
present  seriously  compromised  by  the 
imperfect  drainage,  and  yet  Parliament 
was  now  asked  not  to  pass  this  Bill,  or 
to  allow  the  scheme  to  be  considered  on 
its  merits,  when  there  was  only  one  year 
left  in  which  the  work  could  be  done. 
He  asked  hon.  Members,  who  were  gene- 
rally somewhat  tender  of  the  rights  of 
the  ratepayers,  to  consider  the  expense 
with  which  they  would  saddle  the  rate- 
payers of  this  important  district  if  they 
rejected  this  Bill  and  no  provision  was 
made  for  di8])08ing  of  the  sewage.  If 
the  sewage  was  not  disposed  of,  the  dis- 
trict would  come  under  the  rule  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  the  rate- 
payers would  be  liable  to  have  all  sorts 
of  works  executed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  at  their  expense,  and  more- 
over they  would  be  liable  to  the  infliction 
of  heavy  fines  from  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Board  and  other  public  bodies 
for  discharging  the  sewage  into  the 
river ;  and  all  this  time  the  ratepayers 
and  their  representatives  would  have 
been  doing  their  best  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  Parliament.  Parliament  them- 
selves had  created  this  bodv  to  deal 
especially  with  the  drainage  and  sewage 
of  the  district,  and  it  would  be  an  un- 
heard-of thing,  two  years  afterwards, 
to  refuse  to  refer  their  scheme  to  a  Select 
Committee.  He  confidently  appeal<*d  to 
hon.  Members  for  their  votes  in  favour 
of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.     It 
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was  a  Bill  brought  forward  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  ratepayers  of  the  district ; 
and  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  both 
financially  and  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  demanded  that  the  scheme  should 
at  least  be  examined  by  Parliament. 
He  begged  to  move  the  seoond  reading 
of  the  BUI. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Afr.  OorsL) 

Mr.  ISAAC,  in  moving  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months,  said,  he  felt  the  very  great 
responsibility  which  he  had  taken  on 
his  shoulders,  and  more  particularly  be- 
cause he  had  to  follow  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  Gorst)  who  sat  in 
front  of  him.  He  was  afraid  he  could 
not  use  the  power  of  special  pleading 
like  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend ;  but 
he  should  endeavour  to  show  to  the 
House  that  he  did  not  represent  a  body 
of  disaffected  and  disappointed  consti- 
tuents of  the  board  named  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend.  He  should  endea- 
vour to  show  that  the  board  had  oppor- 
tunities for  carrying  out  the  works 
that  were  necessary  under  the  powers 
already  conferred  upon  them  by  Par- 
liament, by  applying  to  the  proper 
tribunal — namelv,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board  —  instead  of  introducing 
a  Bill  into  the  House.  He  felt  an 
equal  regard  for  the  value  of  an  in- 
vestigation by  a  Committee  upstairs, 
as  that  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  professed  to  have  ;  but  he 
thought  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  dealt  very  hardly  with  one 
of  the  papers  which  had  been  circulated 
against  the  Bill,  when  he  attributed  in- 
terested motives  to  a  gentleman  named 
Pugh,  and  also  suggested  to  the  House, 
with  a  view  of  damaging  the  case  of  one 
of  the  opponents,  that  he  might  be  the 
proprietor  of  the  Sandown  Eacecourse. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  was  per- 
fectly aware  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  racecourses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Metropolis  were  regarded  as  very 
objectionable,  and  probably  that  was 
the  reason  which  induced  him  to  make 
that  a  particular  statement  in  his  argu- 
ment. He  admitted  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  was  imperative  that  they  should 
studiously  avoid  refusing  these  Private 
Bills  a  second  reading.  Tliere  was  a 
groat  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  re- 
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ferring  them  to  a  Select  Committee ;  bat 
Parliament,  as  well  as  its  Committees, 
had  duties  to  perform,  and  they  had 
privileges,  also,  which  they  must  up- 
hold ;  and  this  was  one  of  those  cases  in 
which,  in  his  opinion,  the  duties  of 
Parliament  and  the  Privilege  of  the 
House  should  be  upheld  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  hon.  Members.  He  did  not 
intend  to  ground  his  opposition  to  the 
Bill  upon  the  principles  and  ideas  sag« 

§9sted  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
n  the  contrary,  he  opposed  it  on  publio 
g^unds,  although  ne  admitted  that 
there  were  also  private  and  financial 
grounds  upon  which  he  should  oppose 
it.  He  should  not  go  into  the  histoxy 
of  the  formation  of  this  board.  There 
might,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  a  necesaitf 
for  some  scheme  or  another ;  and  he  was 
ready  to  admit  that  the  board  was  con- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oat 
a  scheme  agreed  to  by  Parliament 
Under  the  scheme,  a  very  large  area 
was  covered,  extending  from  Barnes  to 
Molesey,  and  including  an  area  of  30  or 
40  square  miles.  Within  the  boundaiy 
there  were  a  very  large  number  of  pa- 
rishes and  several  incorporated  bodies. 
Each  of  these  bodies  was  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  sewage  question  by 
themselves ;  but  if  each  had  set  them- 
selves to  deal  with  the  matter,  there 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  many  bad 
schemes  introduced  which  would  have 
involved  very  expensive  methods  of 
carrying  out  a  perfect  sewage  scheme. 
He  was  further  ready  to  admit  that  it 
was  possible  that  some  of  them  had 
already  failed  in  attempting  to  under- 
take the  work.  Having  regard  to  this 
state  of  circumstances,  it  was;  no  doubt, 
found  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  order  that  there 
might  be  some  combination.  He  was 
told  that  it  was  generally  intended  to 
have  a  combination  of  a  small  number 
of  the  parishes,  something  like  six  or 
eight  in  number;  but  eventually  that 
number  was  increased  to  something  like 
22  within  the  Thames  district.  Appli- 
cation having  been  made  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Colonel  Cox  was 
sent  down,  at  the  instance  of  the  Ijocal 
Government  Board,  to  hold  an  inquiry 
at  Kingston  for  the  formation  of  a  dis- 
trict. Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  point  out  to 
the  House  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
now  moved  the  rejection  of  this  Bill. 
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There  was  a  distinct  promise  and  a 
pledge  given  to  the  occupiers  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  sewage  question  was 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  board.  Colonel 
Cox*  at  the  time  the  inquiry  was  held, 
refused  to  consider  any  question  of  deal- 
ing with  the  sewage,  and  confined  the 
inquiry  entirely  to  what  places  should 
be  included  in,  or  excluded  from,  the 
district  which  it  was  proposed  to  form. 
But  Colonel  Cox  further  stated  that  op- 
portunities would  be  given  to  the  rate- 
payers of  the  district  to  raise  any  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
board  when  tne  question  arose  of  dealing 
with  the  sewag^.  It  was  quite  evident 
that  Colonel  Uox  favoured  the  idea  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  was  to  deal 
with  the  question  not  by  a  Bill  brought 
directly  before  the  House,  but  by  a 
Provisional  Order  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  He  would  ask  whether 
this  had  been  done,  or  whether  it  had 
l)e6n  attempted? — and,  answering  his 
own  question,  he  might  say  that  it  had 
not  There  was  a  Bill  introduced  which 
vent  to  the  House  of  Lords,  who  took 
evidence  before  a  Select  Committee,  and 
liter  reading  the  evidence  taken  before 
tbat  Committee,  he  believed  the  House 
would  be  of  opinion  that  the  ground  of 
opposition  now  made  was  a  perfectly 
iilid  and  fair  one.  The  present  board 
were  represented  before  that  Committee, 
tnd  they  stated,  in  answer  to  questions 
pat  to  them,  that  they  would  be  unable 
to  get  the  money  without  a  Provisional 
Order  and  a  local  public  inquiry.  He 
would  ask  the  House  if  that  inquiry 
had  been  held? — and,  again  answering 
his  own  question,  he  might  say  that  it 
had  not.  No  application  had  been  made 
to  the  Local  Qovemment  Board  for  a 
Provisional  Order,  and  if  the  House 
ptssed  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
that  inquiry  would  never  be  held,  and 
they  would  shut  out  entirely  from  the 
Committee  all  the  views  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  carrying  out  of 
these  expensive  operations.  He  con- 
tended that  the  Bill  entirely  ignored 
public  opinion,  the  public  themselves, 
and,  above  all,  the  Local  Government 
Board.  He  would  read  to  the  House 
what  was  said  by  the  coimsel  represent- 
ing the  gentlemen  who  were  promoting 
this  scheme  when  they  were  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
answer  to  a  question  put  to  him,  Sir ' 
Edmund  Beokett  said — ''We  cannot! 


get  the  money  without  a  Provisional 
'rder  or  a  local  inquiry,"  showing 
quite  plainly  that  a  Provisional  Order 
and  a  public  inquiry  were  necessary  in 
his  opinion.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  was 
called  by  the  promoters,  and  gave  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee.  His  evi- 
dence, from  beginning  to  end,  was  an 
utter  condemnation  of  any  scheme  in- 
volving sewage  works  either  within  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  combined 
district,  and  in  favour  of  the  sewage 
being  sent  into  the  sea.  Mr.  H.  Law, 
another  engineer,  also  called  by  the 
promoters,  was  asked  in  Question  357 — 

"  Now,  first  of  all,  will  you  state  upon  what 
grounds  you  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  impossible  that  each  individual  dis- 
trict could  deal  with  its  drainage  separately  ?  *' 

He  said — 

"  The  first  fact  that  was  patent  to  evervbody 
was  the  difficulty  that  was  encountered  by  an 
authority  when  thev  attempted  anv  scheme. 
We  have  ourselves  brought  forward,  two,  and 
have  had  very  heavy  fights  upon  them,  and  we 
have  seen  that  all  our  neighbours,  in  any 
attempts  that  they  made,  either  to  acquire 
lands  in  their  own  district  or  in  districts  out- 
side of  them,  were  always  met  with  the  greatest 
possible  opposition,  an  opposition,  in  fact,  that 
was  successful ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  it  was  considered  that  the  Thames 
Valley,  from  its  proximity  to  London,  and  from 
its  character,  is  especially  suited  for  residential 
purposes,  and,  therefore,  for  that  reason  alone, 
irrespective  of  any  engineering  reason,  it  was 
felt  that  it  was  not  the  right  place  to  establish 
sewage  works,  which  must  be  a  nuisance  in  them- 
selves, however  carefully  carried  out.** 

Then,  in  the  following  Question,  358,  he 
stated — **  We  felt  that  it  was  only  by 
combination  that  the  expense  could  be 
borne."  That  was  the  statement  made 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  on  behalf  of  the 
promoters,  by  their  own  engineer.  In 
Question  362  the  witness  was  asked — 

"  Do  you  ag^e  with  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette 
in  considering  that  ever>'  scheme  for  taking  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  the  residential  district  of 
the  Thames  Valley  is  practically  out  of  the 
question?" 

The  reply  was — **  I  have  a  very  strong 
opinion  upon  it."  He  was  further 
asked — **  A  very  strong  opinion  that  it 
was  out  of  the  question  ?  The  answer 
was — '*  No  doubt  of  it."  '*If  it  was 
attempted  it  would  be  merely  to  on- 
counter  great  opposition  and  to  incur 
great  expense  ?  "  Answer — **  No  doubt 
of  it.  I  think  the  plan  would  be  your 
safeguard  against  that."  The  H<;u:e 
would  see,  consequently,  that  there  were 
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two  engineers  of  great  eminence  em- 
ployed by  the  gentlemen  promoting 
this  scheme,  who  gave  evidence  before 
the  Committee  in  relation  to  the  sewage 
of  the  district  which  was  altogether  in 
opposition  to  the  plan  now  proposed. 
He  would  not  trouble  the  House  with 
any  further  reference  to  this  evidence, 
except  to  mention  that  another  engineer 
employed  by  the  promoters — Mr.  Grover 
— gave  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  and 
almost  in  the  same  words.  Most  of  the 
witnesses  called  before  the  Committee 
stated  distinctly  that  any  scheme  for 
taking  any  tract  of  land  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  he  could  not  find  that  any 
one  of  them  spoke  in  favour  of  it.  Had 
the  ideas  of  those  gentlemen — had  their 
suggestions  been  acted  upon  ?  He  an- 
swered again — No,  they  had  not.  But 
Parliament  was  now  applied  to  to  give 
its  sanction  to  a  scheme  prepared  by  an 
engineer,  almost  unknown,  to  create  a 
sewage  farm  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
Thames  Valley  district.  He  would  not 
go  into  all  the  details ;  but  he  would 
simply  say  that  after  a  large  meeting 
that  was  held  in  October,  1 878,  all  the 
plans  that  were  submitted  were  referred 
for  analysis.  The  scheme  adopted  was 
reported  upon  by  Colonel  Jones,  of 
Wrexham — 

**It  sought  powors  to  pump  the  sewage  of 
118,000  people,  amounting  to,  at  least,  5,000,000 
gallons  daily,  to  land  situate  in  East  Molesey, 
and  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Walton,  sur- 
rounded by  valuable  residential  property,  about 
one  mile  from  Hampton  Court  Palace,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  Claromont  Park,  and 
within  80  yards  of  Sandown  Park  Bacecourse. 
The  effluent  sewage  was  to  flow  into  the  Thames 
exactly  opposite  to  Hampton  Court  Palace, 
close  to  the  spot  selected  in  1873  by  the  Chelsea 
Waterworks  Company  for  the  construction  of 
reservoirs,  the  Bill  for  which  was  rejected.  The 
ultimate  population  to  be  provided  for  was 
estimated  at  300,000  persons. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  scheme  were 
three — First,  that  the  farm  would  be 
wholly  in  the  district;  secondly,  that 
the  farm  was  suitable,  as  reported  upon 
by  Colonel  Jones;  and,  thirdly,  that  it 
would  cost  less  than  any  other  scheme. 
Now,  as  regarded  these  reasons,  it  ap- 
peared that  two-fifths  of  the  land  would 
oe  in  the  district  of  Walton-on-Thames, 
and  the  scheme  met  with  very  much 
opposition  from  the  neighbourhood,  who 
had  petitioned  against  the  second  read- 
ing. With  regard  to  the  second  reason, 
it  was  land  that  was  constantly  flooded 
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by  the  Mole,  Ember,  and  the  Thames^ 
and  it  was  always  water-logged.     Then 
as  regarded  the  cost,  which  was  a  most 
important  element,  there  was  a  great 
defect  somewhere.    The  estimated  oost 
was   £280,000,   but  he  was  told  that 
there  were  omissions  and  errors  whioh 
would  brin^  it  up  to  £600,000  ;  and  the 
board  itself  admitted  now  that  it  would 
cost   £500,000.     That  was  an   import- 
ant element  for    the    consideration  of 
the   House.     Another  important  ques- 
tion was,  where  were  they  to  get  the 
money  from?    They  asked  for  power 
under  the  Bill  to  borrow  £300,000,  and 
the  scheme  woidd  cost  £600,000;   and 
when  the  £300,000  was  expended,  where 
were  they  to  get  the  other  £300,000 f 
They  would,  therefore,  be  cooipelled  to 
apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
a  Provisional  Order.    And  the  Local  (}o- 
vernment  Board  would  be  placed  in  this 
position — they  would  be  compelled  to 
complete  the  works;  they  would  have 
no  power  to  make  inquiry;   and  with 
a  half-finished  sewage  farm  would  be 
obliged  to  come  to  Parliament   for  a 
Provisional  Order,  that  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  asked  for.     He  thougribt 
these    were  very   strong   reasons   why 
the  Bill  should  not  be  read  a  seoond 
time,  unless  the  promoters  went  first  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  obtain 
a  Provisional  Order,  in  which  case  the 
public   woidd   have  some  little  control 
over  it.     He  had  very  little  more  to  eay. 
He  had  been  simply  desirous  of  showing 
the  House  the  effect  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  would  have  upon  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding    country.      He   would  teU 
them,    however,    what    the    hon.    and 
learned  Member  proposed  to  do.     ThOT 
were  going  to  lay  down  large  deponl 
tanks  to  contain  this  sewage  that  would 
hold    2,000,000    gallons.     The  sewage 
would  remain  in  these  tanks  for  some 
time,  and  then  be  run  over  the  land  in 
a  state  of  decomposition.     He  asked  the 
House  if  that  was  not  likely  to  do  con* 
siderable  damage  to  the    surrounding 
country.     His  own    opinion    was    that 
very  few  people  would  be  able  to  live 
within  a  mile  of  it.     The  Eiver  Thames 
was  close  by,  and  tliey  had  people  re- 
sorting to  it  constantly  for  bathing,  fish- 
ing, and  boating  purposes.     He  would 
only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  most  unwise  to  collect  wis 
sewage  in  the  middle  of   a  populous 
residential  locality ;  and  it  was  upon  tfa^ 
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grounds  he  had  mentioned  that  he  asked 
the  House  to  reject  the  Bill,  rather  than 
to  send  it  to  a  Committee  upstairs,  where 
they  would  put  the  owners  of  property 
to  an  enormous  expense  in  opposing  the 
Bill,  and  deprive  many  owners  and 
others,  materially  injured  by  the  pro- 
posed scheme,  from  being  heard.  He 
begged,  therefore,  to  move  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time  on  that  day  six 
months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  ''  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  ''upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr  Isaae,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mb.  GILES  presumed  he  was  not 
singular  in  having  been  flooded  with 
solicitations  on  both  sides,  both  for 
and  against  this  measure.  The  princi- 
pal ground  on  which  he  was  asked  to 
vote  in  favour  of  a  second  reading  was 
that  it  would  be  very  hard  upon  the 
promoters  to  throw  the  Bill  out  without 
having  investigated  its  merits.  Now, 
he  wished  to  say,  in  answer  to  that 
statement,  that  it  was  equally  hard  for 
an  opponent  to  have  to  wasti.  hie  time 
and  money  in  opposing  a  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee when  the  demerits  of  the  scheme 
were  such  as  to  make  it  palpable  to 
everyone  that  the  Bill  would  never  pass 
through  Committee.  He  had  looked  at 
this  question  from  an  engineering  point 
of  view,  and  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that,  in  the  first  place,  the  sewage  on 
the  North  side  of  the  Thames  had  no 
business  to  be  brought  to  the  South  side 
of  the  Thames,  «o  as  to  become  a  nui- 
sance there.  He  would  also  say  that  the 
plans  showed  that  the  ground  proposed 
to  be  formed  into  a  sewage  farm  was 
within  a  very  few  feet  of  the  level  of  the 
Thames — he  believed  it  was  only  3  or 
4  feet  above  the  flood  level — and  a 
great  part  of  the  land  was  occasionally 
flooded  by  the  overflow  of  the  river 
Mole.  He  had  himself  seen  the  land 
proposed  to  be  made  into  a  sewage 
farm  frequently  flooded ;  and  he  would 
ask  what  would  be  the  state  of  this 
sewage  farm  under  these  circumstances  ? 
His  own  opinion  was  that  the  objections 
to  the  Bill  were  of  such  a  character  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  through 
Committee;  and  therefore  he  was  anxious 
to  save  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  the 
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expense  that  would  be  incurred  in  taking 
their  opposition  to  it  upstairs.  He  must 
also  add  that  he  had  seen  the  Parlia^ 
mentary  plans ;  and  when  he  asked  how 
the  floods  were  to  be  got  rid  of,  he  was 
told  that  it  was  proposed  to  widen  and 
enlarge  the  channels  of  the  Mole  and 
Ember.  He  believed,  however,  that  no 
power  was  taken  in  the  Bill  to  carry  out 
such  works.  It  was  therefore  an  incom- 
plete scheme ;  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  better  to  stop  it 
where  it  was,  and  thus  save  the  op- 
ponents the  expense  of  carrying  their 
opposition  further.  For  these  reasons, 
he  should  vote  for  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill. 

Sib  ANDEEW  LUSK  said,  he  hoped 
and  trusted  that  the  House  would  not 
refuae  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time, 
and  send  it  to  a  Select  Committee.  He 
was  not  at  all  prejudiced  in  the  matter, 
but  he  had  a  strong  direct  interest  in 
the  Bill,  as  all  hon.  Members  had 
who  lived  in  the  West  End  of  London. 
He  thought  their  principal  object  should 
be  to  get  rid  of  the  sewage  of  the  dis- 
trict in  some  satisfactory  way,  so  as  to 
prevent  it  hereafter  from  being  passed 
into  the  Thames.  In  the  present  case, 
they  had  before  them  as  promoters  of 
the  Bill  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  were 
trying  to  do  all  they  could  to  fulfil  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  Par- 
liament and  the  Board  of  Conservancy  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  that  Conservancy  for  some 
years,  and  the  board  had  been  very 
much  found  fault  with  for  not  compelling 
gentlemen  who  lived  on  the  borders  of 
tiie  Thames  to  do  something  to  get  rid 
of  the  sewage  without  discharging  it 
into  the  river.  The  Board  of  Conser- 
vators had  the  power,  and  they  were 
going  to  exercise  it,  of  compelling  the 
owners  of  property  to  dispense  of  this 
sewage ;  and  if  their  injunctions  were  not 
complied  with,  they  intended  to  impose 
all  the  fines  they  could  upon  those  who 
did  not  get  rid  of  the  nuisance,  for 
it  was  a  frightful  nuisance  indeed  that 
the  sewage  of  108,000  inhabitants  should 
be  passed  into  the  Thames,  and  the  water 
delivered  into  the  houses  at  the  West 
End  of  London  to  be  used  for  domestic 
purposes.  It  was  a  horrible  idea,  and 
therefore  he  hoped  the  House  would  as- 
sist the  promoters  of  the  Bill  in  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  meet  the  difficulties  of 
the  case.    AU  the  Boqae  was  asked  to 
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do  now  was  to  send  the  Bill  introduced 
at  the  in  stance  of  the  Sewerage  Board 
to  a  Committee  upstirs.  The  hoard 
were  doing  the  hest  they  could  to  remedy 
the  evils  that  were  complained  of.  Hon. 
Memhers  were  taking  a  very  extraor- 
dinary course  indeed  when  they  told 
them  that  they  would  not  even  read  this 
Bill  a  second  time  and  allow  it  to  go  into 
Committee.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
Northampton  and  Southampton  to  throw 
cold  water  upon  the  Bill,  but  those  who 
lived  in  London  and  knew  more  about 
it  were  anxious  that  some  remedy  should 
be  found.  Some  day,  when  they  had  a  dry 
summer,  they  would  find  it  a  very  serious 
matter  if  they  continued  to  compel  the 
discharge  of  the  sewage  into  the  river. 
He  appealed  to  the  House  to  look 
at  the  question  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  and  to  allow  the  Bill  to  go  up- 
stairs. He  should  vote  for  the  second 
reading,  and  he  trusted  the  House  would 
not  reject  so  important  a  measure  until 
it  had  undergone  full  inquiry  before  a 
proper  tribunal. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT  said, 
he  should  not  detain  the  House  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes ;  but  he  thought  the 
House  ought  to  recollect  that  they  had 
had  a  Bill  before  them,  not  precisely 
similar  but  somewhat  similar,  a  year  or 
two  ago — namely,  the  Birmingham  Bill. 
The  House  threw  out  that  Bill,  and  one 
ground  upon  which  they  did  so  was  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  delegate  powers  of 
compulsory  purchase  until  those  powers 
of  compulsory  purchase  had  been  better 
considered  than  they  had  been  up  to  the 
present  time.  What  he  objected  to  in 
this  Bill  was  not  that  there  should  be  a 
remedy  found  for  the  evils  that  were 
complained  of,  because  he  admitted  that 
the  want  of  some  proper  plan  for  dis- 
posing of  the  sewage  was  a  crying  evil 
throughout  the  country ;  but  he  thought 
that  the  Government  ought  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  laving  down  in  what 
way  this  great  and  difficult  question  was 
to  be  dealt  with.  If  they  passed  this 
Bill,  and  allowed  it  to  go  to  a  Committee, 
they  would  plape  in  the  hands  of  33 
gentlemen,  composing  the  Sewerage 
Board,  the  absolute  powers  of  com- 
pulpory  purchase,  and  they  would  pre- 
vent all  those  who  might  be  interested 
in  the  district,  except  those  who  owned 
the  land  proposed  to  be  taken,  from  hav- 
ing a  locus  standi  before  the  Committee. 
They  would  have  no  hetu  standi  what- 
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ever,  and  that  was  his  ^;reat  objection 
to  the  Bill.  He  thought  it  would  be  aa 
unfortunate  thing  if  they  were  to  sane^ 
tion,  by  a  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
the  principle  that  compulsory  powers 
should  be  conferred  in  this  loose  sort  of 
way.  The  whole  question  was  one  that 
deserved  serious  consideration,  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  President  of  the  Local  Gbvemment 
Board  was  bound  to  tell  the  House  the 
views  of  the  Board  and  also  of  the  Oo-> 
vemment  upon  it.  Not  only  must  hit 
right  hon.  Friend  have  considered  the 
matter,  but  he  was  quite  sure  the  riglii 
hon.  Gentleman  was  one  of  those  who 
was  not  going  to  allow  a  body  of  this 
kind — who  might,  under  a  Provisional 
Order,  have  appeared  before  the  Local 
Government  Board,  when  all  parties 
might  have  been  heard  —  to  have  ab- 
solute powers  of  compulsory  purchase 
by  this  Bill  intrusted  to  them.  It  was 
because  he  believed  it  would  be  a  fatal 
mistake  to  give  such  powers  as  thoas 
proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Board 
by  the  Bill  that  he,  for  one,  must  vote 
against  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  remarked 
that  the  hon.  and  gaUant  Gentleman  who 
had  just  addressed  the  House  referred  to 
the  Birmingham  Bill.  Now,  he  (Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre)  did  not  think  that  that 
was  a  precedent  the  House  would  like  to 
follow.  No  case  of  a  Private  Bill  being 
thrown  out  had  given  rise  to  so  much 
discussion  out-of-doors.  He  was  able 
to  describe  another  precedent,  and  one 
which  he  ventured  to  predict  would  bo 
followed  by  the  House  in  the  present 
instance.  He  referred  to  the  case  of  the 
town  he  had  the  honour  to  represent. 
Some  few  years  ago  the  borough  of 
Reading  was  in  exactly  the  condition  in 
which  this  sewer  board  now  found  itself. 
It  was  compelled  to  withdraw  its  sew- 
age from  the  Eiver  Thames  by  Act  of 
Parliament ;  and  it  was  obliged,  in  cons^ 
quence,  to  come  to  that  House  with  a 
scheme  authorizing  the  compulsory  pn^ 
chase  of  a  farm  in  the  adjoining  district. 
Although  that  scheme  was  opposed  vio- 
lently before  the  Committee,  the  Com- 
mittee gave  the  compulsory  powers  of 
purchase  asked  for,  and  they  were  similar 
powers  to  those  now  asked  for  by  the 
present  Bill.  He  knew  nothing  about 
the  details  of  this  Bill,  nor  whether  it 
was  a  good  measure  or  not ;  but  he 
imagined  the  question  now  for  oonsidera* 
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tiozL  to  be,  whether  such  a  measure 
should  be  allowed  to  go  before  a  Select 
Committee.  As  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  were  a  public  body  trying  to  per- 
form a  public  duty,  and  as  they  had 
been  compelled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
withdraw  the  sewage  from  being  dis- 
charged into  the  Biver  Thames,  he  be- 
lieved that  they  would  be  put  to  the 
ffreatest  inconvenience  and  trouble  and 
be  subjected  to  heavy  penalties  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
if  they  were  not  allowed  the  privilege  of 
havingt  at  any  rate,  their  scheme  inquired 
into.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
ventured  to  hope  that  the  House  would 
at  all  events  allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a 
leeond  time,  with  the  view  of  referring 
it  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  said,  he  did 
not  feel  called  upon  to  answer  the  appeal 
which  had  been  made  to  him  by  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  West 
Sussex  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot)  to  state 
the  views  of  the  Government  upon  this 
question,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
scheme  which  had  now  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.    The  diffi- 
culty of  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  the 
lletrop^ilis   without  allowing  it  to  fall 
into  the  Kiver  Thames  was  very  serious 
and  great  indeed,  and  it  had  long  been 
an  object  to  get  the  local  authorities  to 
combine   themselves  in   one  district  in 
order  that  they  might  act  together  in 
the  matter.    After  considerable  negotia- 
tion,   in     which     the    Department    he 
had  the   honour  to  represent  took   an 
active  part,  the  present  board  had  been 
formed,  and  any  proposal,  representing 
after  a  very    recent    election    so    large 
'  a  number    of    the    ratepayers  of   dis- 
tricts   adjacent    to     the      Metropolis, 
vas  entitled  to  very  careful  considera- 
tion.   The   question  was,  whether  the 
House  would  take  upon  itself  on  mere 
ix  parte   statements   to   put   a   stop  to 
the  measure,  which  was  a  bond  fide  at- 
tempt to   perform  the  obligations  cast 
upon  the  promoters  by  Parliament.   The 
matter  was   one    which   deserved   very 
serious  consideration.      He    wished  to 
avoid  expressing  any  opinion  upon  the 
details  of  this  Bill.    His  hon.  and  {gallant 
Friend  the   Member  for  West   Sussex 
(Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot)  said  that   a 
brjdy  like  this  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  become,  by  compulsory  purchase,  the 
owners  of  a  large  sewer  farm ;  but  Par- 
liament had  the  whole  matter  in  its  own 


hands.  The  promoters  had  not  come  to 
the  Local  Govern m out  Board  for  a  Pro- 
visional Order  for  realms  that  were  well 
known,  and  that  had  already  been  stated, 
and  with  which  ho  did  not  quarrel.  They 
preferred  to  come  to  Parliament  for  a 
Private  Bill ;  and  the  question  was,  whe- 
ther the  House  would,  on  the  second 
reading  of  their  Bill,  take  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  stopping  what 
they  had  every  reason  to  believe  a  bond 
fide  attempt  of  this  recently  elected  body 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  ?  If  they  rejected  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  the  House  would 
take  a  grave  responsibility  upon  itself. 
It  would  be  quite  competent  lor  the 
House,  after  the  Bill  had  passed  the 
Select  Committee,  to  say,  if  they  found 
on  examination  that  the  power  would 
seriously  interfere  with  private  rights, 
that  the  Bill  should  not  be  permitted  to 
pass  into  law.  That  would  bo  a  very 
different  question  from  stopping  it  be- 
fore it  went  into  Select  Committee.  His 
own  opinion  was  that,  primd  facie,  there 
were  sufficient  grounds  to  justify  the 
House  in  permitting  the  matter  to  be 
sifted  in  Committee.  Ho  had  no  wish 
to  state  any  views  on  the  part  of  the 
Government ;  but,  as  representing  the 
Local  Government  Board,  who  had  been 
much  concerned  in  the  constitution  of 
this  district,  and  had  assisted  in  its 
creation  under  the  powers  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  for  his  own  part,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  HERSCHELL  said,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  this  was  a  question  involving 
an  extremely  important  principle  which, 
from  some  circumstances  that  had  oc- 
curred of  late,  had  been  very  much 
forced  upon  his  attention,  and  to  which 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  who  had 
spoken  a  few  moments  ago  (Sir  Walter 
B.  Barttelot)  had  alluded.  Under  this 
Bill,  if  it  were  to  pass  into  an  Act  and 
become  law,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
private  rights  must  be  most  serioufily 
prejudiced,  and  that  that  which  before 
tlie  passing  of  the  Act  would  bo  a  nui- 
sance, and  which  would  give  the  right 
to  compensation,  would  be,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  a  right  against  which 
no  complaint  could  be  made,  on  tlio 
ground  that  the  Legislature  had  thouglit 
fit  to  subject  the  aggrieved  parties  to  it, 
and  had  ignored  their  right  to  compen- 
sation. It  would  bo  said  that  the  proper 
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course  to  have  taken  in  the  matter 
'Was  to  have  appealed  to  the  Legislature 
not  to  have  passed  the  Act,  and  that  it 
would  he  useless,  after  the  Act  was 
passed,  to  appeal  to  the  law  against  the 
Legislature  which  had  passed  it.  Now, 
if  those  persons  whose  rights  would  be 
affected,  and  whose  property  would  be 
damaged  if  this  Bill  passed  into  law, 
could  be  heard  to  state  their  case  before 
the  Committee  to  whom  the  Bill  was  re- 
ferred, if  they  had  any  loetM  standi  to  be 
heanl  against  the  Bill,  no  doubt  a  great 
deal  might  be  said  in  favour  of  sending 
the  Bill  to  a  Committee ;  but  as  they  all 
knew,  the  law  as  to  locus  standi  had  been 
80  laid  down  and  limited,  that  persons 
most  vitally  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
question  whether  or  no  a  Bill  should  be 
passed  into  law,  perhaps  much  more  in- 
terested than  the  only  people  who  had 
a  loetts  standi  to  oppose  it,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  appear  in  opposition  to  it.  The 
result  was  that  they  shut  the  mouths  of 
the  only  people  who  were  really  inte- 
rested in  the  measure,  because  they  had 
no  locus  standi  to  oppose  it.  Those  who 
had  a  locus  standi  to  oppose  it  might  find 
no  reason  for  fighting  the  promoters  of 
the  BiU.  What  was  the  result  of  such 
a  state  of  things?  The  promoters,  of 
course,  laid  their  statement  before  the 
Committee,  and  produced  evidence  in 
favour  of  their  scheme ;  those  who  had  a 
locus  standi  had  no  great  interest  in  op- 

Sosing  that  which  the  promoters  were 
oing ;  the  Committee  had  no  means  of 
sifting  the  scheme,  and  so  they  passed  it ; 
the  result  being  that  they  created  a  plan 
which  might  diminish  by  50  per  cent  the 
value  of  the  whole  of  the  property  of  the 
district.  Yet  that  Act  passed  into  law, 
and  having  passed  into  law,  the  private 
property  of  individuals  was  taken  away 
from  them  without  one  penny  of  com- 
pensation, and  they  were  unable  in  a 
Court  of  Law  to  question  the  legality  of 
the  Act.  That  was  a  very  serious  and 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things ;  and  if  they 
were  to  be  told  that  those  wlio  had  really 
the  most  vital  interest  in  the  measure 
were  not  to  be  heard,  but  that  the  ques- 
tion was  to  go  before  the  Committee  in 
the  absence  of  those  who  were  really  in- 
terested, and  who  wore  not  to  be  allowed 
to  sny — **  You  must  not  pass  legislation 
of  this  kind  that  will  affect  my  property 
without  my  being  heard  against  it,"  the 
question  came,  what  was  the  proper 
time  for-  objecting  to  the  Bill  ?     When 
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the  matter  came  to  be  inquired  into 
before  a  Committee,  according  to  the  le* 
gulations  of  the  House,  the  ToMMtteiiif 
Committee  decided  that  those  who  hid 
no  locus  standi  were  not  to  be  heard,  'ft 
far  as  he  oould  see,  the  only  opportnnilj 
afforded  in  this  case  to  the  oppoaeiili 
for  opposing  a  Private  Bill  was  upon  the 
second  reading.    The  question  was  oot 
which  had  been  brought  under  his  atten- 
tion in  one  or  two  cases  recently  wfaol^ 
unconnected  with  the  present  Bill,  aal 
he  alluded  to  it  because  he  considered  il 
an  important  matter  of  public  interest 
He  had  been  interested  in  one  or  two 
oases  where  an  individual's  proper^  was 
vitally  and  prejudicially  affectea.    Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  Legislatme 
would  not  allow  this  to  be  done  witbool 
granting  compensation  to  the  person  who 
sustained  an  injury ;  but,  in  these  parti* 
cular  cases,  the  aggrieved  persons  Ul 
no  power  to  go  before  a  Committee  n 
order  to    insure  any  alteration  in  tk^j 
Bill,  or  to  claim  compensation  for  the 
inj  ury  they  sustained.    If  the  persons  ■ 
situated  could  show  that,  having  regoid 
to  the  ^position  of  their  land   and  the 
position  of  this  proposed  sewerage  farm, 
and  also  of  the  position  of  their  neigli- 
hours'  property,  they  were  likely  to  be 
prejudi^  by  the  plan  submitted  toFta^ 
liament  without  the  possibility  of  ob* 
taining  compensation,  he  thought  thefrd 
would  be  a  great  case  against  the  seoond  i] 
reading  of  the  Bill,  and  the  only  way  n 
which  their  case  could  be  laid  before  the 
House  at  all.      It  was  said  that  the  Bill 
would  prevent  the  Thames  from  being 
polluted,  and  that  it  would  save  the  in- 
habitants of  Ijondon  from  annoyanoe; 
but  it   was  not  stated   in  the  schem 
where  the  measure  did  anything  of  tlM' 
kind,  and  it  was  doubtful   whether  it. 
would  not  seriously  affect  the   soureM 
from  which  the  Chelsea  W^ater  Componj 
got  their  supply  of  water.     That  migu 
not  be  a   matter    in   which    the    hoa^ 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Finsbury  (SiK  ,^ 
Andrew  Lusk)  took  much  interest,  as  hef 
lived  in  another  locality  ;  but  it  was  ont 
in  which  he  (Mr.  Herschell)  took  a  veiy 
serious  interest,  and  which  afforded  te 
him  a  measure  of  serious  consideration. 
He  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  great  im* 
portance,  if  this  allegation  were  true, 
that  the  Water  Company  itself  shouU 
have  a  locus  standi.      If    the    pereoas 
affected  by  this  Bill  were  not  to  be  heard 
on  the  second  reading,  how  were  their 
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riglits  to  bjB  protected  ?  It  was  a  very 
important  question  whether  or  not  the 
owners  of  property  situate  around  the 
proposed  sewerage  farm  should  have  a 
locus  etandihefovB  the  Select  Committee ; 
and  he  submitted  to  the  House  that  there 
ought  to  be  very  fi;rave^  reasons  given  in 
support  of  the  scheme,  showing  that  it 
Tras  the  only  practicable  one,  before 
tliey  sanctioned  such  an  injury  to  private 
property.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
ne  should  vote  against  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill. 

Mn.  EAIILES  remarked  that,  as  the 
House  had  already  heard^  this  was  a 
▼ery  singular  and  exceptional  case,  and 
one  which  was  exceedingly  likely  to  be- 
come a  precedent  of  no  small  import- 
ance in  dealing,  with  similar  matters 
hereafter.  He  had  no  doubt  the  House 
would  allow  him  its  indulgence  for  a 
minute  or  two  while  he  endeavoured  to 
point  out  one  or  two  points  in  the  mat- 
ter, although  he  would  be  saved  from 
inflicting  upon  them  some  of  the  mat- 
ters involved,  as  they  had  already  been 
referred  to  by  other  speakers,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Durham  (Mr. 
Herschell).  He  thought  the  House  un- 
derstood that  the  Bill  was  promoted  by 
a  public  body  appointed  for  a  public  pur- 
pose, that  that  body  was  a  representative 
body,  and  that  they  had  comd  into  exist- 
ence in  consequence  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament passed  in  the  year  1877.  Those 
facts  formed,  a  reason  why  the  House 
should  regard  with  great  consideration 
and  respect  a  Bill  emanating  from  such 
a  source,  especially  when  they  were  re- 
minded, as  they  had  been  by  the  worthy 
Alderman  the  hon.  Member  f6r  Fins- 
bury  (Sir  Andrew  Lusk),  that  the  great 
question  of  public  health  was  involved, 
although  he  (Mr.  Eaikes)  did  not  quite 
agree  in  the  views  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
on  the  matter;  In  dealing  with  the 
sewage  of  this  very  large  district,  he 
had  no  doubt  the  House  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  come  to  a  right 
decision  with  regard  to  the  scheme 
which  ought  to  be  adopted.  He  did  not 
think  as  a  rule  that  the  House  was  a 
most  convenient  place  for  discussing  the 
merits  of  Private  Bills.  It  was  almost 
always  better,  as  they  knew,  that  the 
merits  of  Private  Bills  should  be  sifted  by 
the  ordinary  tribunal  of  the  House,  where 
the  parties  could  be  heard  much  niore 
in  detail  than  was  the  case  in  the  House 


itself,  and  where  plans  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee,  by  which  they 
would  be  greatly  assisted  in  arriving  at 
a  just  conclusion.     There  were,   how- 
ever, a  very  few  cases,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  include  amongst  them  the  case 
to  which  already  reference  had  been 
made — namely,  the  Birmingham  Sewage 
Bill,  which  was  introduced  a  few  years 
affo — there  were  a  very  few  cases  in 
wnich  the  House  would  only  do  right  to 
exercise  a  veto  of  its  own  before  a  Bill 
went  to  a  Committee  upstairs..  He  did  not 
wish  the  action  of  the  House  in  such  a 
case  as  that  of  the  Birmingham  Sewage 
Bill  to  be  passed  into  a  precedent.  With 
regard  to  the  present  Bill,  there  were 
special    circumstances    which    had   not 
occurred  before,   and  might  not  occur 
again.    There  was  also  one  very  import- 
ant circumstance  that  was  sure  to  occur 
again ;  and  as  this  was  perhaps  the  first 
occasion  on  which  it  had  come  before 
them  in  any  important  shape,  he  desired 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it. 
He  referred  to  the  public  question  in  re- 
lation to  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  a 
very  large  tract  of  land  amounting,  in 
this  case,  to  600  or  700  acres  for  the 
purposes  of  a  sewage  farm.    There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  when  they  came  to 
deal  with  so  large  an  area  of  land  they 
were  raising  an  important  question  with 
regard  to  public  health,  and  it  specially 
behoved  the  House  to  have  an  opinion 
of  its  own  upon  that  point,  that  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  guide  those  who  came 
afterwards  as  to  the  caution  and  care 
with  which  matters  of  this  description 
should    be  considered.      In  regard  to 
this  particular  Bill,  as  had  been  very 
well  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Durham   TMr.  Herschell), 
and.  also  by  his  hon.  ana  gallant  Friend 
the  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter 
B.   Barttelot),   and  by  other  speakers, 
there  were  very  peculiar  and  exceptional 
circumstances,  and  they  had  those  con- 
siderations which  generally  induced  the 
House  to  send  a  Bill  to  a  Committee 
existing  in  a  much  smaller  degree — 
if,   indeed,   they    existed  at   all — than 
was   generally    the    case.      The    main 
reason  for  sending  a  Bill  upstairs  to  be 
inquired  into  by  a  Select  Committee  was 
that  the  parties  concerned    might    be 
heard  and  plans  be  submitted  that  would 
assist  the  judgment  of  the  Committee ; 
but,  in  this  case,  the  parties  most  inte- 
rested could  not  be  heard — there  waa  no 
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opportunity  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  affected  to  appear  before  the 
Committee.  Persons  interested  in  San- 
down  Park  and  other  portions  of  the 
district  were  ratepayers,  and  conse- 
quently constituents  of  the  promoters; 
although  they  were,  in  point  of  fact, 
only  indirect  constituents,  because  the 
drainage  board  was  not  elected  by 
the  ratepayers,  but  by  the  different 
corporations  and  local  authorities,  who, 
in  their  turn,  were  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers. The  ratepayers  had,  therefore, 
no  opportunity  of  saying  **aye"  or 
"  no  "  to  the  policy  of  the  board,  be- 
cause the  board  was  the  indirect  result, 
though  not  the  direct  outcome,  of  popu- 
lar election.  So  far  as  the  present  plan 
was  concerned,  the  Standing  Orders  of  the 
House  required  that,  in  any  Drainage 
Bill  where  there  was  a  cut  to  be  made 
exceeding  1 1  feet  in  width,  plans  should 
be  deposited.  He  presumed  that  the 
promoters  of  this  Bill  did  not  propose  to 
make  a  cut  of  that  width,  because  no  such 
plans  were  at  present  accessible  to  the 
House  or  to  the  opponents,  and  there 
was  no  certainty  that  such  plans  would 
be  submitted.  In  point  of  fact,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Bill  were  fighting  the 
bill  entirely  in  the  dark.  They  were 
quite  unaware  of  the  particular  form 
which  the  distribution  of  sewage  over 
this  area  was  to  take,  and  whether 
700  acres  of  filth  were  to  be  thrown  over 
the  whole  area,  or  whether  it  was  only 
the  centre  of  that  property  to  which  it 
was  to  be  applied,  nor  did  they  know 
whether  the  river  was  to  be  polluted,  or 
whether  some  new  process  was  to  be 
adopted  to  purify  and  cleanse  the  river. 
All  they  knew  was  that  a  great  tract  of 
land,  in  the  very  garden  of  Surrey,  was 
to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  that 
two  rivers  in  the  most  interesting  and 
picturesque  part  of  the  district  were  to 
be  seriously  affected.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  the  opponents 
of  the  Bill  were  justified  in  coming  to 
the  House  to  oppose  the  second  reading. 
He  was  certainly  of  opinion  that  these 
were  circumstances  on  which  the  House 
was  as  well  able  to  form  a  judgment  as 
any  Committee.  There  was,  however, 
above  all,  one  point  to  which  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  drainage  board  of  the  district  con- 
sisted of  32  or  33  members  appointed 
im<ler  the  Provisional  Order  Act  of 
1577,  aud  it  was  brought  into  existence 
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mainly  as  the  result  of  an  understand- 
ing come  to  with  the  inhabitants,  that 
they  were,  if  practicable  or  possible,  to 
carry  this  sewage  outside  the  district.  Tho 
main  allegation  put  forward  in  support 
of  the  creation  of  the  board  in  the  first 
instance  was  that  it  would  be  able  to 
represent  a  very  large  district,  and 
thus  secure  the  necessary  funds  fa 
enabling  them  to  carry  out  the  works 
that  would  be  necessary  for  carrjring  tha 
sewage  to  a  distance,  and  constmctiiig 
the  works  that  would  be  necessary  to 
dispose  of  it.  He  was  quite  certain  that 
all  the  gentlemen  who  were  connected 
with  the  board  were  acting  solely  from 
a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  that  they 
had  adopted  what  they  believed  to  lie 
the  best  plan.  But  it  must  not  be  fa^ 
gotten  that  the  board  had  submitted  to 
their  judgment  no  less  than  25  plaoii 
and  out  of  that  number  they  had  selected 
the  present  one ;  and  it  so  happened  that 
the  scheme  they  had  selected  was  thi 
only  one  which  it  was  necessary  thsv 
should  bring  to  Parliament,  because  it 
touched  certain  rights  that  could  not  be 
reached  by  a  Provisional  Order.  If  thej 
had  adopted  any  of  the  other  24  plana 
submitted  to  them,  they  would  have  oeea 
in  the  position  of  carrying  it  out,  aa 
Parliament  intended  they  should  do,  lir 
going  to  the  Local  Government  Boaia 
for  a  local  inquiry,  in  which  case  they 
would  have  obtained  the  assistance  of 
one  of  those  Inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  were  so  well 
qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on 
this  question  by  their  experience  and 
knowledge.  He  would  have  been  sent 
down  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  hold  an  inquiry  in  the  district  yrhich 
would  be  affected  by  the  scheme,  and 
before  that  inquiry  every  one  of  the 
ratepayers  and  residents  would  have  had 
a  locus  standi.  The  House  was  nov 
asked  to  carry  the  second  reading  of  ft 
Bill  in  order  to  shut  out  these  persona^ 
and  to  use  the  Forms  of  the  House  aa  % 
means  of  closing  their  mouths  in  oppoo- 
tion  to  the  Bill.  In  point  of  fact,  they 
were  asked  to  use  the  Forms  of  Parlia- 
ment in  order  to  do  that  which  it  waa 
the  policy  of  Parliament  to  prevent. 
He  had  been  somewhat  amused  at  the 
speech  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Heading  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre),  who 
appeared  there  on  this  occasion  as  one  of 
the  champions  of  the  measure.  Now,  he 
should  like  to  know  if  it  had  been  pro- 
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posed  by  the  promoters  of  this  scheme 
to  take  some  ooBcure  common — a  comer 
of  some  out-of-the-waj  waste,  where 
some  half-a-dozen  tipsy  gipseys  held  a 
pic-nic  two  or  three  times  a  year — 
vhether  his  hen.  Friend  would  not  have 
used  all  the  Forms  of  the  House  to  oppose 
it  ?  The  present  Bill  proposed  to  destroy 
an  immense  amount  of  valuable  property, 
to  diminish  the  ease  and  comfort  of  a 
large  portion  of  Her  Majobty's  subjects, 
and  his  bon.  Friend  appeared  in  his 
place  to  g:ive  them  excellent  constitu- 
tional advice  as  to  the  propriety  of 
not  rejecting  the  Bill.  He  (Mr.  Kaikes) 
trusted  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
quote  the  authority  of  his  hon.  Friend 
on  some  subsequent  occasion  when  he 
might  have  to  meet  him  again.  He 
thought  he  had  now  shown  the  House 
that  there  were  special  reasons  why  they 
should  depart  from  their  usual  practice 
of  reading  a  Private  Bill  a  second  time. 
He  did  not  know  in  his  experience,  since 
he  had  held  the  Office  of  Chairman  of 
Wavs  and  Means,  anvcase  that  had  arisen 
vhich  appeared  to  him  to  deserve  more 
the  decisive  judgment  of  the  House 
than  the  present.  The  House  was  in 
possession  of  every  information  to  enable 
it  to  decide  upon  the  principle  which  the 
Bill  involved ;  and,  for  his  own  part,  if 
the  Bill  went  to  a  Division,  ho  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  vote  against  the  second 
reading. 

Ma.  CHILDERS  hoped  that,  after  a 
rather  warmer  speech  from  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees  than  they  were  ac- 
customed to  hear  on  a  Private  Bill,  the 
House  would  allow  him  to  say  one  or 
two  words  on  the  case  as  it  had  bef  n 
laid  before  them.  Parliament  would. 
of  course,  do  what  was  just.  They 
were  told  that  this  Bill,  of  the  merits 
of  which  he  knew  nothing,  would  affect 
the  interests  of  a  very  large  number  of 
persons,  and  yet.  if  the  Bill  went  to  a 
Committee,  it  had  been  ruled,  according 
to  the  Chairman  of  Committees,  as  to 
Unu  $(andif  that  those  whose  property 
vas  affected  could  not  properly  come 
before  them.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  House  had  nut  provided 
for  cases  of  this  kind ;  and,  therefore, 
he  would  suggest  to  the  House  that 
the  Bill  should  bo  referred,  after  it 
had  been  read  a  second  time,  to  a 
Hjhrid  C.^omnjittee.  If  it  were  referred 
to  a  Hybrid  Committee  consisting  of  a 
certain  number  of  Members  Belect^'d  bv 


the  House,  and  the  remainder  by  the 
Committee  of  Seloction.  all  those  wlio 
were  afiected  by  the  Bill  and  petitioned 
against  it  could  bo  hoard.  The  whole 
of  the  objections  which  had  been  raised 
by  hiK  hon.  and  learned  IVieinl  hehiiid 
him  (Mr.  Herschell),  and  by  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees,  could  bo  laid, 
with  the  arguments  of  the  promoters,  in 
a  proper  way  before  the  Committee,  and 
justice  would  be  done.  He  would  there- 
fore ask  the  Hout%o  to  pnf^s  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  and  when  it  was  so 
passed,  to  send  it  to  a  Hybrid  Committee. 
Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON  said, 
it  was  with  great  reluctaiure  that  he  took 
part  in  the  debate,  because  he  knew  tho 
House  had  a  just  and  natural  prejudice 
against  rr  parte  statements  made  by  in- 
dividual Members  on  behalf  of  their 
constituents.  But  this  case  was  of  sueh 
an  exceptional  nature  that  he  trusted 
the  House  would  aUow  him  to  say  half- 
a-dozen  words.  He  appreciated  the 
spirit  of  the  objection  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  Chairman  of  Committees, 
and  if  it  was  true,  as  he  stated,  that 
those  whose  pn)pert3'  would  bo  affected 
would  have  no  locun  standi  before  an 
ordinary  Committee,  it  seemed  to  liim 
that  the  whole  objection  would  be  met 
by  the  House  reading  the  Bill  a  second 
time,  and  then  accepting  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Surrey  (Mr. 
Watney),  and  apjiointing  a  Coumiittee 
of  1 1  Members,  hix  to  be  appointed  by 
the  House  and  five  by  the  Committee  of 
Selection.  Such  a  proceeding,  as  he 
understood  it,  superseded  all  ordinaiy 
rules  of  iocuH  htaudi,  and  would  give 
those  who  were  in  oppositicm  to  the  Bill 
a  locua  standi.  If  that  was  the  principal 
objection  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees,  ho  hoped  the  course 
he  suggested  would  remove  it.  The 
House  would  allow  him  to  ])oint  out 
what  injury  would  be  done  if  this  Bill 
were  rejected  on  the  secon<l  reading, 
and  were  not  allowed  to  go  before  a 
Select  Committee.  The  whole  time  ho 
had  had  the  honour  of  being  a  Member 
for  Middlesex  llie  questi«)n  of  sewago 
had  been  one  of  great  dilliculty.  The 
reason  was  entirely  through  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  nmny  years  ago, 
which  prohibited  all  local  aiilhoritics  on 
the  Thames  between  kStaines  and  L(»n- 
don  from  allowing  tlieir  sewage  to  pass 
into  the  River  Thames  as  hitherto.  Tho 
House  would  at  once  see  the  difficulty 
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in  which  every  local  authority  in  Middle- 
sex was  placed.  The  sewage  must 
be  got  rid  of,  and  the  only  outlet  of 
sewage  in  the  Thames  YaUey  was  the 
Thames.  The  local  authorities,  therefore, 
were  in  this  difficulty — they  were  either 
liable  to  have  an  injunction  served  upon 
them  to  dispose  of  their  sewage,  or  to  a 
heavy  penalty  if  they  did  not  otherwise 
dispose  of  it.  That  difficulty  went  on 
year  after  year;  and  at  last,  in  order  to 
meet  the  special  difficulty  created  by 
that  Act  of  Parliament,  the  local  autho- 
rities came  to  an  agreement,  after  some 
consultation,  and  a  special  Act  was 
passed,  by  which  all  the  local  autho- 
rities in  the  Valley,  excepting  two,  com- 
bined together  to  meet  the  direct  result 
of  the  Act.  They  met  together,  and 
formed  a  board,  and  they  obtained  an 
enormous  amount  of  evidence;  they  had 
evidence  from  engineers,  surveyors, 
sanitarians  and  others,  and  this  board, 
which  was  the  direct  offspring  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  had  now  deli- 
berately selected  one  out  of  23  schemes 
as  that  most  likely  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case.  Now,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  House,  was  it  an  encouragement 
to  this  board,  which  was  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  legislation  of  this  House,  if, 
after  a  long  and  deliberate  inquiry  had 
been  made  by  the  board,  this  House  igno- 
miniously  rejected  the  proposal  which,  in 
their  judgment,  was  the  best  qualified  to 
effect  the  desired  obj  ect  ?  He  quite  agreed 
that  they  ought  to  do  nothing  which 
would  affect  unfairly  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  he  quite  admitted  it  must  be 
very  unpleasant  to  those  gentlemen  who 
resided  on  the  other  side  of  the  Thames, 
who  might  be  in  proximity  to  the  sewage 
farm ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  on  that 
account  it  was  all  the  more  necessary 
that  this  measure  should  be  referred  to 
some  tribunal  which  would  have  the 
power,  if  necessary,  and  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  all  those  state- 
ments pro  and  con. 

Mb.  WATNEY  wished  to  say  one  or 
two  words  before  the  House  divided. 
Two  or  three  of  the  speakers  had  treated 
the  matter  as  though  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill  were  bringing  the  sewage  into 
the  district.  That  was  not  so ;  the  sew- 
ago  was  there;  the  sewage  was  now  in  the 
di8tri<'t,  and  was  finding  its  way  into 
the  Tliames.  The  great  difficulty  was 
how  t^  deal  with  it;  and  he  contended 
thiit  it  I'ould  not  be  bettor  met  than  by 
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the  proposition  now  before  the  House. 
At  Croydon  there  was  a  large  sewage 
farm,  which  had  been  in  existence  some 
years,  and  was  going  on  satisfactorily. 
At  any  rate,  if  the  House  would  not 
adopt  this  plan,  the  only  way  was  for  the 
sewage  to  find  its  way  into  the  Metro- 
politan sewage,  and  so  g^  down  to  the 
Thames.  That  was  almost  impossible, 
and  he  hoped  the  House  would  agree  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  allow 
it  to  go  before  a  Committee,  before 
whom  everyone  could  have  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SPINKS  said,^he  could 
quite  understand  that  his  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Middlesex  (Lord  George 
Hamilton),  acting  for  his  constituents, 
highly  approved  of  the  course  of  brings 
ing  Middlesex  drainage  into  Surrey. 
The  Surrey  people,  of  course,  were  not 
so  much  pleased  at  that  state  of  things. 
But  when  the  noble  Lord  referred  to 
those  33  gentlemen  who  had  looked  at 
all  those  schemes,  and  had  come  to  such 
an  excellent  conclusion,  he  would  re- 
mind the  House  that  they  were  not 
to  be  led  away,  and  to  suppose  that 
those  33  gentlemen  were  unanimous. 
He  thought  he  heard  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Chat- 
ham (Mr.  Gk)rst)  state  that  there  was 
a  minority  of  12  on  that  board,  and  a 
majority  of  15 ;  and  there  was  this  re- 
markable fact — that  there  being  33  mem- 
bers on  the  board,  there  were  only  27 
who  voted,  and  the  15  who  carried  the 
scheme  were  absolutely  not  a  majority 
of  the  board  appointed  for  this  import- 
ant purpose.  Therefore  the  House  was 
asked  to  sanction  this  important  scheme, 
when  at  the  beginning  they  had  notice 
that  there  were  12  men  on  tlie  board 
who  were  opposed  to  it.  What  hope 
could  the  board  have  that  they  would 
bring  any  such  scheme  as  that  to  a 
proper  conclusion?  Then  the  House 
were  told  they  were  to  refer  this  Bill  to 
a  Hybrid  Committee,  and  that  would 
give  all  the  public  who  had  objections  a 
locue  standi.  He  pitied  the  Hybrid 
Committee,  if  it  should  be  appointed 
under  those  circumstances.  There  were 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  people 
who  were  interested  in  this  matter,  and 
there  was  only  one  bar  to  their  all 
appearing  before  the  Hybrid  Committee. 
He  was  sure  their  feelings  would  take 
them  there,  but  for  the  misfortune 
which  happened  to  so  many  people — 
that  their  pockets  were  not  sufficient. 
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And  they  were  to  have,  instead  of  the 
proposal  that  they  now  made^namelj, 
that  the  HooBe  should  decide  the  ques- 
tion— they  were  to  have  this  herring  of  a 
Hybrid  Committee   trailed  across   the 
path,  just  when  they  they  were  about  to 
come  to  a  conclusion.    And  for  what? 
What  real  question  was  there  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Committee  ?     The  House 
had  the  facts  put  before  them.     They 
had  the  fact  that  the  sewage  brought 
from   a   vast  distance — the  sewage  of 
118,000  people — was  to  be  brought  in  a 
quiet  and  retired  village,  where  people 
went  for  purposes  of  health,  retirement, 
ind  comfort.     All  their  comfort  and  the 
amenity  of  the  place,  would  be  entirely 
destroyed.  The  House  had  nothing  more 
than  that  to  decideupon ;  and  what  would 
be  the  result  ?    There  were  cases  before 
Committees  where  clauses  might  be  intro- 
duced for  the  protection  of  one  or  two 
Imdowners  and  householders ;  but  could 
dauses  be  introduced  in  this   Bill   for 
the  protection  of  the  hundreds  of  land- 
owners and  householders  in  this  neigh- 
boarhood  ?     And,  therefore,  it  would  be 
putting  undue  labour  and  trouble  upon 
the  Committee,  and  be,  in  fact,  entirely 
ind  utterly  unsatisfactory,  because  the 
people  for  whom  they  were  appointing 
the  Hybrid  Committee  would  not  be  able 
to  come  there  for  want  of  funds.     He 
did  not  propose  to  go  further    into  the 
matter.      ^1  he  would  say  was  this — 
that  he  would  beg  the  House  to  reject 
this  Bill,    which,   if  passed  into  law, 
would  endanger  the  health  and  ruin  the 
property  of  an  indignant  population. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  146  ;  Noes 
168 :  Majority  22.— {Div.  list,  No.  38.) 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
tifreed  to. 

Second  Beading  jm^o^  for  six  months. 
QUESTIONS. 

CRIMINAL   IxA.W  — CASE   OF    8ETH 
EVANS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Wliether  he  has  criusidered  the  facts 
of  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Seth  Evans 


at  the  Salford  Sessions  last  year;  the 
circumstances  which  came  to  light  after 
that  trial ;  the  two  subsequent  trials  of 
the  prosecutrix  Alice  Adams  for  perjury, 
with  the  result  on  each  occasion  that  the 
jury  could  not  agree  in  a  verdict ;  and, 
whether  he  will  feel  it  right  under  all 
the  circumstances  to  advise  that  the 
mercy  of  the  Crown  be  extended  to  the 
prisoner  Evans  ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  this  was,  no  doubt,  a  peculiar  case  ; 
but  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise  at 
the  present  time  to  express  an  opinion. 
He  had  been  in  communication  with  the 
learned  Judge  who  tried  the  girl  for  per- 
jury; but  until  he  had  received  his 
Report  he  could  take  no  steps  in  the 
matter. 


CRIMINAL   LAW— CASE   OF   THEO- 
DORIDL— QUESTION. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  a  Greek  named 
Theodoridi,  who  was  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  penal  servitude  on  September 
27th,  1877,  for  obtaining  money  from  a 
lady  by  threats,  is  now  at  liberty  ;  if  so, 
whether  he  was  released  at  the  request 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  on  what 
grounds  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE;  No  application  has 
been  made  by  the  Turkish  Government 
to  the  Foreign  Office  with  respect  to  the 
person  named.  He  has  been  dealt  with, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  ordinary 
course  by  the  authorities  having  the 
supervision  of  the  execution  of  the 
criminal  law  in  this  country. 

INSPECTORS  OF  MINES  REPORTS,  1878. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
When  the  Inspectors  of  Mines  Reports 
for  the  year  1878  will  be  printed,  it  not 
now  so,  and  distributed  to  Members  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  for  the  sixth  time  he  would  inform 
the  hon.  Member  that  the  day  appointed 
for  sending  in  the  Reports  was  the  Slst 
of  March.  They  had  then  to  be  printed ; 
and  the  printing?  had  to  be  revised  before 
they  were  issued.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  some  time  before  the  Reports  could 
be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members. 
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REGISTRARS  OF  COUNTY  COURTS  NATIONAL  TEACHERS  (IRELAND). 

(IRELAND).— QUESTIONS.  QUESTION. 

Mr.  MELDON:  I  beg  to  ask  Mr.  Me  MELDON  asked  the  Chief  Secr^ 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  Whether  ^,7  J^'l  I'^l*"^'  When  the  BiU  by 
it  is  true  that  serious  inconvenience  has  ^^^^^  he  proposes  to  deal  with  the 
been  caused  to  suitors  and  others  by  claims  of  the  National  Teachers  of  Ire- 
reason  of  the  temporary  manner  in  land  wiU  be  introduced ;  and,  if  he  can 
which  the  registrars  of  the  County  state  whether  the  subject  of  the  salaries 
Courts  in  Ireland  have  been  appointed ;  ^^  ^^®  *®?^'^®'^  ^^  ^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^y 
whether  the  Government  have  con-  ^^^  ^"^  ^  _  r^TT7frTn?x>  rm,  ^  •  i 
sidered  the  desirability  of  making  defi-  ^  ^-  I'  LOWTHER :  The  actuarial 
nite  arrangements  with  such  registrars ;  ^V^rt  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
and,  what  steps  have  been  taken,  or  are  pensions  of  school  teachers— the  prepara- 
about  to  be  taken,  to  secure  the  services  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^^>  ^  ™*y  remark,  proved  a 
of  properly  qualiOed  registrars  on  such  ^®7  lengthy  and  laborious  task— has 
terms  and  conditions  as  wiU  enable  the  only  recently  been  furnished  to  the  Twa- 
County  Court  Judges  in  Ireland  prao-  ^^^*  *°^'  ^^  /^*»  ^\  ^*®  ^^^^  ^T*? 
tically  to  exercise  their  extended  *^a*  *  ,^^Vy  o^.,  that  document  reached 
jurisdiction,  and  to  give  effect  to  the  °??-  A*  ^\  ^^\  require  careful  con- 
provisions  of  •'  The  County  Officers  and  sideration,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  m- 
Courts  (Ireland)  Act,  1878?"  I  beg  ^J:^^^,^®  a  Bill  upon  the  subject  imme- 
also  to  add  a  Question  which  I  think  ^^ately;  but  I  hope  to  be  in  a  position 
right  should  be  put— What  is  the  nature  *?  *^^.^  ^P^^  T^  Easter.  I  may  add 
of  the  temporary  arrangement  which  at  V^^*  ^V^  "^tended,  at  the  same  time,  to 
present  exists  under  which  the  registrars  ^®^  ^^^^  ^'^^  question  of  salaries, 
are  paid  ? 

T J^"r^A  ^T^?3^^    GENERAL   for  india-DISTURBANCES  IN  BURMAH. 

IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  :    I  am    not  „^_  „.a,.^„ 

,■1      .     .1            ,          1      '                        .  EXPLANATION. 

aware  that  there  has  been  any  serious 

inconvenience  caused  to  suitors  or  others  Me.  E.  STANHOPE :  With  reference 

by  the  manner  in  which  the   County  to  a  Question  answered  yesterday  by  my 

Court  registrars  have  been  appointed,  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 

The  present  registrars  are,   I  believe,  Exchequer,  I  have  to  say  that,  for  my 

well   qualified   gentlemen,  and  are  se-  part,  I  had  been  in  the  House  for  the 

lected  and  appointed  by  the  County  Court  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  while  here 

Judges  themselves,  and  approved  by  the  I  had  not  received  any  information  on 

Lord  Chancellor.      In   addition,    those  the  subject  of  the  Question.     The  House 

Judges  can  avail  themselves  of  the  ser-  is  aware  that  certain  disturbances  have 

vices  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  at  all  taken  place  in  Burmah.      We  received 

seasons  of  the  year,  and  those  officers  '  yesteraay  afternoon  a  telegram  from  tlie 
are  available  to  take  accounts  and  prose- 1  Viceroy  of  India,  to  the  effect  that  he 

cute  inquiries  when  directed.      The  re-  thought  it  desirable  to  despatch  thn^e 


niuneration  of  the  registrars  is  arranged 
by  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  the 
present  system  of  payment  was,  I  be- 
lieve, not  intended  to  be  permanent. 
At  the  close  of  the  present  financial 
year  it  will  be  considered  whether  any 
and  what  change  shall  be  made  therein. 
With  regard  to  this  last  question,  I 
have  to  say  that  the  present  scale  of 
paymont  of  the  registrars  of  Irish 
County  Courts  is  two  guineas  a-day  for 
every  day  the  Court  sits,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  a  guinea  a-day  for  hotel  ex- 
penses. 


regiments — two  Native  and  one  British 
— to  British  Burmah,  to  reinforce  the 
troops  there. 

POOR  LAW    AMENDMENT    ACT    (1876) 
AMENDMENT  BILL.— QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke, 

Me.  SCIATER-BGOTH  said,  he  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Paper  his  Amend- 
ments to  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  (1876)  Amendment  Bill,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ashton's 
(Mr.  Mellor's)  statement,  that  he 
wished  them  to    be   postponed    for  a 
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fortnight,  in  order  that  the  Friendly 
Societies  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
considering  them.  Whether  he  would 
again  put  them  on  the  Paper  or  not  he 
could  not  at  present  say. 

ORDERS    OF   THE   DAT, 

SUPPLY.— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

ELECTORAL   DISABILITIES  OF 
WOMEN.— RESOLUTION. 

Mb.  COUETNEY  rose  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  electoral  disabilities  of 
women ;  and  to  move— 

"That^  in  tlie  opinion  of  this  Hoaie,  it  is  in- 
jnrioos  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Country  that 
vomen  who  are  entitled  to  vote  in  municipal, 
parochial,  and  school  board  elections,  when  pos- 
aesed  of  the  statutory  qualifications,  should  be 
disabled  from  voting  in  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions, although  possessed  of  the  statutory  qua- 
lifications; and  that  it  is  expedient  that  this 
disability  shoidd  be  forthwith  repealed." 

The  hon.  Member  stated  that  he  wished 
to  present  a  Petition  on  behalf  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Motion,  signed  by  Professors 
at  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge  and 
others. 

Mb.  SPEA  KER  said,  the  usual  time 
fbr  the  presentation  of  Petitions  had  ex- 
pired, it  being  past  5  o'clock.  If  the 
oon.  Member's  Hesolution  were  brought 
forward  as  a  substantive  Motion,  it 
might  be  accompanied  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  Petitions  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
Besolution  which  the  hon.  Member  was 
about  to  propose  was  brought  forward 
as  an  Amendment  to  the  Motion  that 
the  Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair,  the 
Petition  could  not  be  presented,  but  the 
hon.  Member  could  refer  in  his  speech 
to  the  substance  of  it. 

Mb.  COURTNEY  then  proceeded  to 
address  the  House  in  support  of  his  Mo- 
tion. He  said  :  I  regret  that  an  acci- 
dent should  have  prevented  my  present- 
ing the  Petition  in  due  form,  but  I  had 
put  my  name  down  on  the  Paper,  and 
the  prolongation  of  Private  Business 
carried  us  over  5  o'clock.  Sir,  before 
addressing  myself  to  the  substance  of 
tlie  Resolution  which  I  wish  to  propose 
as  an  Amendment  to  the  Motion  that 


you  leave  the  Chair,  there  are  one  or 
two  preliminary  observations  which  I 
wish  to  be  allowed  to  make  to  the  House. 
In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  asked  of  me 
why,  having  proceeded  before  by  way 
of  a  Bill,  I  now  propose  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  the  same  ques- 
tion by  way  of  a  Resolution.  I  think 
the  reason  for  that  is  tolerably  plain. 
Apart  from  the  advantage  which  is 
always  secured  by  a  little  change  in  the 
mode  of  procedure,  I  confess  that  I  look 
upon  the  proceedings  on  a  Wednesday 
afternoon  as  very  frequently  rather  dis- 
couraging. Some  five  hours  are  nomi- 
nally passed  in  debate ;  but  only  one 
hour  can  be  said  to  have  any  life  in  it, 
and  the  other  four  hours  are  a  period  of 
semi-animate  existence.  There  are  hon. 
Members,  whose  courage  I  have  often 
admired,  who  are  capable  of  addressing 
a  House  consisting  of  yourself,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  two  other  hon.  Members, 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  if  they 
were  addressing  a  crowded  and  excited 
Assembly ;  but  I  confess  that  for  myself 
I  am  unable  to  do  justice,  as  I  should 
like  to  do  justice,  to  a  subject  which  I 
have  very  much  at  heart,  if  I  have  not 
some  auditoi*s  to  whom  I  can  address 
myself  with  the  hope  that  my  words 
may  have  effect.  Again,  by  bringing 
forward  the  question  at  this  hour,  I 
gain  this  advantage — that  instead  of 
having  to  address  the  Government 
through  the  medium  of  an  Under  Se- 
cretary, i^  the  absence  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  House,  I 
have  now  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of 
securing  the  presence  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  and  I  think  that 
alone  a  sufiicient  justification  for  the 
change  I  have  made.  Moreover,  it  has 
happened  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  former  years  has  been  good  enough 
to  support  the  proposition  which  I  make 
to-night,  and,  as  he  is  present  now,  I 
think  I  may  hope  that  he  will  repeat  the 
conduct  which  he  has  adopted  on  other 
occasions.  I  may  also  say,  Sir,  with 
regard  to  this  change  of  method  in 
bringing  forward  the  question,  that 
there  is  no  change  whatever  of  substance 
or  even  of  definition.  I  believe  it  has 
occasionally  happened  that  after  a 
Member  has  been  in  charge  of  a  Bill 
which  has  gone  on  for  some  years  with- 
out apparently  any  gieater  prospect  of 
success,  he  has  dropped  his  Bill  and  has 
put  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  a  Re- 
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Rolution  embodying  the  piinciple  of  the 
Bill,  but  embodying  it  in  a  somewhat 
vague  fashion ;    and  in   doing  this  he 
hopes    to  secure,    and,   perhaps,    does 
secure,   supporters   for  his  Resolution 
from   amongst  those   who  declined   to 
support  his  Bill.     Hon.  Gentlemen  who 
are  desirous  of  giving  a  friendly  assist- 
ance to  any  particular  Motion  are  thus 
enabled  to  do  so  under  oover  of  a  vague 
statement,  when  they  had  previously  re- 
fused to  support  a  specific  proposed  for 
an  alteration,  of-  the  law.     Now,  in  the 
present  instance,  no  such  change  is  at 
all  suggested,  for  the  Besolution  before 
the  House  is  as  distinct  in  its  demands 
as  the   Bill  itself*   and  possibly  even 
more  distinct.     Some  doubts  were  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  proper  construction  of 
the  Bill  when  it  was  brought  before  the 
House ;  but  I  think  no  doubt  whatever 
can  be  entertained  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Eesolution.    It  refers  to  the  way  in 
which  the  suffrage  has  been  conferred 
upon    female  residents  in    towns  and 
municipal  districts,   school    board  dis- 
tricts,  and    parochial  unions ;    and   it 
asks  the  House  to  affirm  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  franchise  has  been  granted  in 
these  local  elections,  it  should,  on  the 
same  principles,  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditions,  be  granted  at  Parliamentary 
Elections.      It  is    those    persons   only 
whom  I  desire,  at  present,  at  all  events, 
to  have  a  part  in  Parliamentary  Elec- 
tions, who  are  already  enfranchised  in 
respect  to  local  elections.     [Mr.  Bsres- 
FOED  Hope:   Hear,  hear!]     The  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridge  University  gives 
me  a  cheer  lor  that,  and  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  hereafter  I  shall  be  found  ad- 
vocating the  claims  of  married  women 
to  the  franchise.    I  beg  to  say  that  is 
an  object  to  which  I  do  not  see  my  way 
now,  and  to  which  I  do  not  see  any  pro- 
bability of  my  seeing  my  way  hereafter. 
I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  observa- 
tions to  spinsters  and  widows  who  are 
ut  present  entitled  to  vote  at  local  elec- 
tions.   There  is  one  other  preliminary 
remark  I  wish  to  make.     The  Besolu- 
tiun  states  that  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  the  franchise  is  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  and  that 
it  is  expedient  that  this  disability  should 
be  forthwith  repealed.     I  believe  that 
htatemeut  is  perfectly  well  founded;  I 
believe  it  to  be  perfectly  true  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  are  in- 
volved in  this  question ;  but  I  would  say 

Mr.  Courtney 


that  I  should  not  have  used  that  phrase 
but  for   one  consideration.      That  ex- 
pression,  which  I  believe  to  be  well 
warranted,  is  quoted  from  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  and  I  hope  that  autho- 
rity will  at  least  have  some  weight  with 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.     The  present 
Prime  Minister,   in  a  letter  dated  in 
April,  1873,  addressed  to  the  late  Mr. 
Gore  Langton,   expressed  his  opinion 
upon  the  anomaly  of  the  exclusion  from 
the  Parliamentary  franchise  of  women 
who  were  admitted  to  the  municipal 
franchise,  and  stated  that  he  believed  it 
to  be  *'  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,"  and  he  trusted  to  see  it 
removed  bv  the  wisdom  of  Parliament. 
Now,  Sir,  having  that  authority  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  I  have  ventured  to  in- 
corporate the  phrase  in  the  proposition 
before  the  House.     I  confess  1  have 
borrowed  it  from  that  high  authority, 
and  in  making  this  reference  to  the  ori- 
ginal from  which  I  have  borrowed  it,  it 
is  difficult,  when  anyone  desires  to  re- 
commend the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
women,  not  to  touch  for  a  moment  upon 
the  name  of  a  distinguished  lady  who  has 
lately  passed  from  among  us,  the  wife  of 
the  gentleman  to  whom  that  letter  was 
addressed.   I  had  not  the  honour  of  know- 
ing Lady  Anna  Gore  Langton,  but  from 
her  public  life,  and  from  the  testimony 
of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  I  can  say 
this,  at  least — that  no  one  had  more  at 
heart  the  interests  of  her  sex,  and  no 
one,  under  varied  circumstances  and  in 
many  climes,  was  more  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  the  alleviation  of  the  wrongs  or 
grievances  of  women.     Now,  Sir,  the 
mere  form  of  the  proposition  which  I 
submit  to  the  House  to-night  raises,  I 
think,  a  presumption  of  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  what  I  suggest.     If  Parliament 
has  seen  fit,  in  its  wisdom,  to  confer 
the  franchise  upon  the  dwellers  in  towns 
in  respect  of  municipal    matters,  and 
upon  the  dwellers  in  school  board  dis- 
tricts and  Poor  Law  Union  districts  in 
respect  of  education  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law,  there  is,  at  least, 
some  presumption  that  it  ought  to  be 
conferred  upon  women  who  live  in  Par- 
liamentary constituencies,  if  they   also 
are  possessed  of  a  Parliamentary  quali- 
fication.    I  will  touch   hereafter  upon 
the    extent  of  that  presumption,   and 
would  now  observe  that  the  form  of  the 
proposition    necessarily  involves    some 
reference  to  the  experience  of  the  past. 
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We  have  now  tried  female  suffrage  in 
many  forms.  We  have  seen  how  it 
works,  we  can  refer  to  its  working,  and 
if  we  have  found  it  work  so  as  to  be 
beneficial  not  only  to  women,  but  to 
BOtiietj  generally,  then  I  think  our  ex- 
perience furnishes  the  best  possible 
argument  in  favour  of  the  extension 
which  I  recommend  to  the  House.  An 
argument  derived  from  d  priori  consi- 
derations may  often  fail  from  the  omis- 
tion  of  circumstances  which  we  have  neg- 
lected to  observe;  but  arguments  de- 
rived from  experience  are  of  such  weight 
that  I  think  the  burden  is  very  strongly 
thrown  upon  our  opponents  to  show  us 
why  the  experience  which  has  been  good 
in  one  sphere  would  not  be  good  in  an- 
other. Now,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  what  has  been  the  result  of 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  franchise, 
and  I  must  say  that,  as  far  as  I  have 
succeeded,  it  has  been  very  good.  It 
has  been  good  in  the  limited  form  in 
which  we  have  adopted  it  here ;  it  has 
been  g^ood  also  in  the  more  extended 
form  in  which  it  has  been  adopted  in  at 
least  one  territory  in  America;  and  I 
will,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
refer  to  the  experience  of  that  territory 
first.  The  House  is  probably  aware 
that  in  the  territory  of  Wyoming 
women's  suffrage  has  existed  for  some 
Tears,  and  questions  have  been  raised 
Dt  persons  living  in  the  Eastern  States 
as  to  the  desirability  of  extending  it  in 
their  direction.  I  had  the  pleasure  last 
sammer  of  hearing  a  lady  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  had  been  in  the  West, 
and  who  gave  us  an  account  of  hor 
experience.  She  made  this  statement — 
la  Wyoming,  the  influence  of  women 
had  been  remarkable ;  it  purified  and 
elevated  the  character  of  a  politician, 
It  all  events  of  those  politicians  who 
had  been  chosen  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  legislators  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  W^yoming.  A  **  politician,** 
I  am  afraid,  in  the  United  States, 
is  too  often  a  word  of  reproach.  It  is 
mixed  up  with  questions  of  trickery,  in- 
trigue, and  even  corruption.  Well,  when 
Wyoming  was  endowed  with  a  Legisla- 
ture, and  when  woman's  suffrage  was 
first  introduced,  one  of  the  great  Parties 
of  the  State  put  forward  a  list — a 
''ticket,*'  as  it  is  called  in  the  language 
of  the  L'nited  States — containing  the 
names  of  persons  Tewmimendnd  for  elec- 
tion, who  were  eminently  of  the  class  of 


''politicians."  When  tliis  was  made 
known,  the  womon  of  Wyoming,  who 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
who  were  going  for  the  first  time  to 
exercise  the  privilege  of  voting,  went  to 
the  Leaders  of  the  Party  and  remon- 
strated with  them  upon  the  character  of 
the  men  whom  they  had  chosen.  The 
Leaders  of  that  Party  utterly  neglected 
the  appeal  so  addressed  to  them,  and 
the  women  then  went  to  the  rival  Party. 
They  said  they  came  to  express  their 
opinion  of  the  candidates  put  forward 
on  the  other  side,  whom  they  regarded 
as  persons  of  a  very  obnoxious  character, 
as  being  indifferently  moral,  of  low  re- 
putation, and  not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with 
public  functions ;  and  they  proceeded  to 
urge  that  the  Party  they  wore  then  ad- 
dressing would  exercise  a  wiser  discre- 
tion. This  Party  did  exercise  a  wiser 
discretion  in  the  choice  of  their  candi- 
dates, and  the  result  was  that  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming  the  control  of  the 
Legislature  passed  from  the  first  Party, 
who  had  it  before,  and  went  to  the 
second  Party,  who  consulted,  if  not  the 
tastes,  certainly  the  morality  and  feel- 
ings of  women,  in  presenting  to  them 
for  their  support  a  body  of  men  whom 
they  could  support  without  shame  and 
mortification.  I  thought  that  was  a 
very  remarkable  testimony ;  but  I  have 
here  in  my  hand  a  letter,  a  short  extract 
from  wliich  I  propose  to  read  to  the 
House,  from  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  Wyoming,  who  was 
writing  to  a  gentleman  who  had  a»ked 
for  his  experience  of  the  operation  of 
women's  suffrage.     The  letter  stated — 


«( 


I  have  always  expocted  to  bo  called  upon  to 
say  somcthinf^,  and  p<^rh.ips  tho  time  has  come 
when  the  public  have  a  ri^ht  trt  lK>ar  from  me 
on  the  subject.  I  starttnl  with  tho  Btr«:)nf»cat 
prejudice  against  women's  suffrapfo,  and  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  it  at  all  points ;  but  on  its 
introduction  I  became  a  close  observrr  of  tho 
practical  results  of  this  innovatiou  upon  the 
rights  of  man.  I  have  been  for  tlireo  successive 
Sessions  returned,  ^^ithout  opposition,  t<»  the 
Ijcgislature,  and  I  liave  been  twice  .Sp<*aker  of 
the  House  of  Ueprt^sentativeji,  and  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment  upon  the 
circumstances.  I  can  now  say  that  thr  more  1 
have  seen  of  tho  results  of  women's  suffrnge  the 
less  have  my  objections  l>een  realized,  and  the 
more  has  the  thing  commended  itsrlf  to  my 
judgment  and  good  opini'^n  ;  and  now  I  frankly 
acknowledge,  aft<T  all  my  distrust,  that  it  has 
worked  well  and  been  productive  of  much  g'X)d 
to  the  territory,  and  of  no  evil  that  I  have  been 
able  to  discern.  Women  are  more  inten'sted  in 
good  government  and  its  monil  intiuence  upon  our 
future  sons  and  daughters  than  men.  They  look 
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above  and  boyond  more  Party  questions  or  in- 
flaoncos  in  deciding  their  vote." 

And,  then,  again,  Sir,  he  saya — 

"  If  the  ballot  in  the  handH  of  women  compels 
the  contending  Parties  to  placo  their  best  men 
in  nomination,  this  in  itself  is  a  strong  reason 
for  extending  women's  suflfrage.  It  has  been 
said  that  woman  disgraces  herself  by  going  to 
the  poll,  and  thereby  loses  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  man ;  but  I  must  say  that  amongst  all 
the  wild  and  reckless  men  in  public  life,  I  have 
never  seen  any  disrespect  shown  to  women  as  a 
whole,  and  that  men  never  forgot  in  all  the 
excitement  of  elections  that  woman  is  their 
mother;  nor,  to  my  knowledge,  has  the  ex- 
ercising of  the  political  rights  of  women  led  to 
any  domestic  trouble,  or  made  any  of  us  speak 
slightingly  of  them.  In  whatever  concerns  the 
household  or  family,  women  are  more  interested 
in  good  government  than  a  single  man  is  or  can 
be ;  and  if  it  is  the  good  government  which  is 
sought  by  a  civilized  people,  I  see  no  safer 
manner  or  better  w^ay  of  securing  that  object 
than  by  putting  the  ballot  in  the  hand  of 
woman." 

Now,  I  think  that  is  extremely  remark- 
able testimony.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be 
aaid  to  come  from  very  far  away.  I  am 
afraid  'that  many  of  us  would  be  at  a 
loss  to  say  exactly  where  Wyoming  was, 
and  I  should  not  like  to  ask  any  con- 
siderable number  of  hon.  Members  to 
put  their  fingers  upon  it  in  a  map; 
within  1,000  miles;  but  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say  I  have  testimony  from 
nearer  home.  I  hoard  it  last  au- 
tumn from  a  lady  who  lived  in  a  large 
manufa(^turin^  Midland  town.  In  that 
town,  as  in  all  great  towns,  there  was 
one  ward  in  which  resided  what  might 
be  described  as  the  "residuum,"  the 
ward  in  which  lived  the  lowest  class  of 
voters.  Well,  Sir,  this  lady  went  to 
some  of  the  persons  interested  in  muni- 
cipal elections  in  that  town,  and  said — 
*'  Have  you  considered  the  propriety  of 
contesting  this  particular  ward  r"  They 
said — **  No,  wo  have  not;  this  is  a  hope- 
loss  ward ;  the  influences  in  it  are  tho- 
roughly bad,  it  is  impossible  to  work 
up  on  it  at  all."  The  lady  went 
away  discouraged ;  but  she  came  back 
again,  and  said — **  Don't  you  think  you 
C'juld  do  something  to  put  a  better  can- 
didate in  this  ward?"  '*  Utterly  im- 
possible ! "  "  Do  you  know  there  are  450 
women  electors  in  this  ward  ;  have  you 
tried  to  ascertain  their  opinions?"  **No." 
**  Lot  mo  call  a  meeting  of  the  women 
electors,  and  talk  to  them."  She  called 
a  meeting,  and  it  was  extremely  suc- 
cessful— so  successful  that  another  was 
called,  and  the  women  who  had  not  at- 

4fr.  Courtney 


tended  the  first  came  to  the  second  by 
their    own    desire  —  working     women, 
women   working  in  factories,    widows, 
spinsters,   shop  women,  and  the    result 
was  this — that   a    candidate   was  pro- 
posed, and  he  was  elected  by  a  majority 
exceeding  400,  just  the  number  of  the    . 
women   electors  brought  in.      I  think 
that  fa<;t  is  extremely  remarkable.  Here, 
again,   experience  has   shown  that  the 
system  of  giving  the  franchise  to  women 
has  been  of  great  benefit  in  improving 
the  purity  of  elections  and  raising  the 
standard  of  character  required   of  the 
candidates,  and  it  has  forced  upon  the 
men  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  feel- 
ings of  the  women  electors.     Npw,  Sir, 
there  is  another  witness  I  am  going  to 
cite.     I  know  the  House  is  not  fond  of 
extracts,  but  I  am  not   goin^  to  read 
many ;  this  will  be  the  last ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  will  confess  I  am  going  to 
read  the  whole   of  a  speech.     It   is  a 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Henley  on  this  sub- 
ject in  1873.     I  need  not  dwell  in  this 
House    upon    the  excellences  of    Mr. 
Henley.  This  much  may  be  said  of  him 
— he  was  not  a  man  given  to  any  gushee 
of  sentiment ;  he  was  a  perfectly  saga- 
cious, well- trained,  reasonable,  and  mode* 
rate  man,  a  man  also  of  equal  courage 
and  intelligence.     I  remember  one  ex- 
pression once  used  by  this  Gentleman  in 
this  House.     He  once  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  speech  that  was  full  of  high- 
sounding   phrases,   perhaps    not    suffi- 
ciently   ballasted    by  common   sense — 
^^  Old  as  I  am,  I  can  at  least  lie  down 
on  my  back  in  a  ditch  and  cry  *  Fudge !  * " 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Henley  could  always  "  lie 
down  on  his  back  in  a  ditch  and  cry 
*  Fudge  ! '  "     Mr.  Henley  voted  against 
giving  women  the  sufirage  in  four  suc- 
cessive years.     He,  therefore,  was  not 
only  an  opponent,  but  put  his  opposition 
on  record  ;  but  in  1873  he  told  the  House 
he  had  changed  his  mind.     He  said — 

**  Sir,  I  have  always  voted  against  this  Bill; 
but  I  have  lately  watched  carefully  the  opera- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  both  in 
municipal  and  in  school  board  elections,  by 
women,  and  as  I  think  it  has  been  beneficial  in 
these  cases,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  beneficial  in  Parliamentary  elections.  .  .  . 
I  confess  I  have  always  hitherto  voted  against 
the  Bill,  but  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  I 
shall  now  give  it  my  hearty  support.**  —  [3 
Hansardy  ccxv.  1254.] 

• 

That  is  a  manly  confession  by  one  who 
had  the  courage  to  look  things  in  the 
face,  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
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possible  arguments  in  faTOur  of  the 
pi'oposition  I  am  submitting  to  the 
House.  He  was  a  man  not  to  be  led 
away  by  old  prejudices  or  foolish  phrases ; 
he  watched  things,  and  no  man  could 
watch  more  warily  than  Mr.  Henley. 
Everyone  knew  when  he  looked  through 
a  Bill  he  knew  the  whole  Bill ;  he 
watched  this  thing,  and  having  found 
that  it  had  done  good  in  municipal  elec- 
tions he  supported  it.  I  go  back  to  my 
proposition.  The  form  of  it  brings  out 
another  thing — ^it  shows  the  moderation 
of  it.  I  have  been  asked  during  the 
last  two  or  three  days — and  I  dare  say 
some  one  will  put  the  question  this  even- 
ing— ^how  it  was  that  I,  who  demurred 
to  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the 
agricultural  labourers,  can  yet  want  to 
extend  it  to  women?  People  say — 
"  Have  you  not  yourself  made  the  best 
possible  speech  against  any  extension  of 
the  franchise  whatever?"  Now,  Sir,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  confusion  is  in 
myself  when  I  say  I  am  quite  able  to 
advocate  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  women,  and  at  the  same  time  to  adhere 
to  every  word  I  said  on  Tuesday  night. 
In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  place  the 
claims  of  women  to  the  franchise  on  the 
basis  of  any  claim  of  natural  right.  Of 
course,  if  I  attempted  to  assert  that 
women,  being  adult  human  creatures, 
were  entitled  to  vote,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  agricultural  labourer, 
as  an  adult  human  creature,  was  entitled 
to  vote ;  but  I  do  not  hase  my  argument 
upon  any  such  reason.  My  reasoning 
is  solely  of  a  utilitarian  character,  as  it 
was  also  the  other  night.  My  argument 
is  this — Admit  women  to  the  franchise, 
and  both  they  and  the  State  will  benefit ; 
and  the  form  in  which  my  proposition  is 
put  shows  the  extreme  moderation  of 
the  proposal.  It  differs  entirely  from 
other  enfranchising  proposals  in  this 
respect — that  it  is  eminently  a  case  of 
lateral,  and  not  of  vertical,  extension. 
I  propose  to  enfranchise  the  women 
where  the  men  are  already  enfranchised. 
Where  a  man  lives  in  a  house  and  has 
a  vote,  and  his  Bister*in-law  or  his 
mother-in-law  dwells  in  the  next  house 
as  the  rated  occupier,  I  propose  to  give 
her  the  vote.  In  this  proposal  no  new 
class  is  attempted  to  be  brought  in — 
it  is  a  lateral,  rather  tban  a  vertical,  form 
of  extension.  There  is  another  thing — 
our  electoral  system  is  one  of  an  anoma- 
lous character.     We  have  all  kinds  of 


constituencies,  with  different  qualifica- 
tions prevailing.  The  system  is  not  a 
good  one ;  I  wish  to  see  it  amended  in 
many  ways.  But,  at  all  events,  it  is  a 
workable  system,  and  it  does  in  some 
way  secure  a  balance  between  the  dif- 
ferent powers  in  the  State.  The  present 
proposal  differs  entirely  from  that  to  en- 
franchise the  agricultural  labourers  in 
that  it  touches  all  constituencies,  and  all 
alike.  You  do  not,  as  you  would  under 
another  proposal,  have  any  one-sided, 
over-balancing  of  the  Parliamentary  sys- 
tem, enfranchising  voters  in  one  half  of  the 
constituencies  and  leaving  the  other  un- 
altered. You  leave  the  different  parts 
of  the  machine  among  themselves  per- 
fectly unaltered.  Of  course,  that  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  question.  Everybody 
knows,  everybody  confesses,  that  if  the 
agricultural  labourer  were  enfranchised 
you  must  necessarily  have  a  re-distribu- 
tion of  seats.  There  have  been  many 
fantastic  arguments  advanced  against 
women's  suffrage,  but  I  have  never 
heard  anybody  argue  against  it  on  the 
g^und  that  it  would  involve  a  re-distri- 
bution of  seats ;  and  I  do  not  expect  any- 
one will  thus  argue.  It  leaves  your  Par- 
liamentary system  very  much  in  statu  quo, 
the  different  parts  bear  the  same  relation 
to  one  another  *a6  parts  of  the  g^eat 
whole.  I  therefore  can  see  no  inconsis- 
tency in  what  I  said  the  other  day,  and 
in  what  I  say  now.  The  proposition 
before  us  is  one  of  the  simplest,  most 
moderate,  and  safest  character ;  it  is  re- 
commended by  experience,  it  contains  in 
itself  nothing  alarming,  it  involves  no 
further  changes.  Why  is  it  wanted? 
Well,  it  is  wanted  for  many  reasons; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  for  this  reason — 
That  these  women  whom  I  ask  you  to  en- 
franchise have  rights  and  interests  very 
much  the  same  as  men  have,  and  that 
their  rights  and  interests  will,  at  all 
events,  not  be  so  adequately  considered 
as  the  rights  and  interests  of  men  until 
they  are  admitted  to  the  franchise. 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  women  are 
under  the  subjection  oi  the  law ;  their 
rights  and  interests  are  regulated  by 
law ;  and  I  ask  hon.  Members  to  consider 
carefully  whether  women  have  had  equal 
justice,  or  even  now  have  equal  justice 
with  men  ?  It  is  not  any  imputation  on 
the  justice  of  this  House ;  but  men,  what- 
ever class  they  belong  to,  wherever  tbey 
are,  have  not,  and  I  think  we,  »Sir,  in 
this  House   especially,  have  not  that 
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power  of  sympathy  which  is  a  pre-re- 
quisito  of  human  intelligence  to  enable 
us  to  understand  how  women  are  affected 
in  their  rights  and  interests,  because  we 
do  not  feel  as  women  do.  It  appears  to 
me  that  this  House,  at  all  events,  is  de- 
ficient in  the  power  of  sympathy  and 
sensibility,  and  must  always  be  so ; 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  who 
are  Members  of  this  House  have  come 
into  it  on  account  of  the  possession  of 
qualities  that  are  anti-sympathetic.  We 
must  have  pushed  ourselves  forward  in 
order  to  get  here.  Of  course,  there  are 
exceptions;  some  are  brought  here  by 
their  parents  and  guardians  to  perfect 
their  education — and  I  am  afraid  some 
of  these  think  it  a  great  bore  to  go 
through  this  additional  course  of  in- 
struction— but  the  mass  are  pushing, 
energetic  men,  and  must  have  a 
g^eat  deal  of  egotism  in  them,  or 
they  would  not  be  here  at  all.  tJntil 
women  are  able  to  speak  for  themselves, 
and  to  explain  their  special  g^evances, 
the  disadvantages  under  Which  they 
labour  at  present  will  never  be  redressed. 
I  said  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  girls 
were  under  the  law.  Take  a  girl's  edu- 
cation. What  provision  is  made  for  the 
education  of  girls?  See  how  educa- 
tional foundations  have  been  appro- 
f»riated.  The  boys  have  charitable  trusts 
ike  Christ's  Hospital.  We  all  know 
what  Christ's  Hospital  is  as  a  school  for 
boys ;  but  I  dare  say  the  vast  majority 
of  the  hon.  Members  of  this  House  are 
not  aware  that  Christ's  Hospital  was 
founded  as  a  school  for  girls  also.  It 
was  intended  to  be  a  school  for  both, 
but  the  girls'  school  of  Christ's  Hospital 
is  a  small  school  at  Hertford,  which  is 
very  limited  in  extent,  and  the  education 
given  is  that  which  might  fit  her  to  be 
a  sort  of  upper  housekeeper,  whilst  for 
the  best  of  the  boys  a  career  is  opened ; 
they  are  sent  to  the  Universities,  and  can 
and  do  rise  to  fill  the  highest  offices  in 
the  State ;  but  the  girls  are  few  in  num- 
ber, they  are  imperfectly  educated,  and 
turned  out  fitted  for  no  higher  function 
than  that  of  a  moderate  housekeeper. 
That  is  not  a  single  case ;  there  was  the 
case  of  the  administration  of  the  Leeds 
Charity  before  them  the  other  year,  and 
I  lately  saw  a  case  of  a  school  in  which 
£  1 50  a-year  only  out  of  a  large  endowment 
was  provided  fur  the  girls'  education.  If 
we  wero  to  look  into  that  we  should  pro- 
bably find  it  ought  to  have  been  much  : 
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larger.  Again,  I  would  ask  the  Hoqm 
to  consider  what  has  been  done  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.  What  haa 
the  House  done  to  promote  the  hightr 
education  of  women  ?  Even  now  what 
does  this  House  answer  ?  When  a  moat 
modest  request  was  made  to  this  Houae, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  this  House  refdsed  to 
listen  to  the  proposal.  Only  two  yeua 
ago,  when  the  Universijby  Bill  was  paaa^ 
ing  through  the  House,  it  was  asked 
that  power  should  be  given  to  the  Uni- 
versities to  grant  degrees  to  women,  bol 
that  was  refused.  At  present  the  resi- 
dent members  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge—all honour  to  them-Hlo,  in  ft 
by-way,  examine  candidates  and  gifo 
certificates  of  honour.  This  House  was 
asked  to  meet  that,  and  to  give  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Cambridge  power  to  do  openfy 
and  publicly  what  it  does  now  by  a 
side  wind ;  but  the  House  refused  to  do 
that.  Well,  Sir,  I  pass  to  another  state- 
ment. I  consider  the  case  of  maniago. 
Even  your  marriage  laws  are  not  e^uaL 
Are  the  rights  and  duties,  obligationa» 
and  privileges  of  husband  and  wi6 
equal  ?  You  know  perfectly  well  thej 
are  not.  The  man  and  woman  enter  on 
equal  relations  into  the  married  lifo; 
but  the  law  at  once  destroys  that 
equality ;  for  we  are  told  that  when  il 
has  been  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of  tha 
woman  that  a  certain  condition  should 
be  imported  into  the  contract  of  marriaffSi 
a  condition  the  law  acknowledged  to  oa 
a  good  one,  yet  that  can  be  disregarded 
at  the  will  of  the  man  after  the  marriagtf 
had  been  consummated.  I  am  referring, 
of  course,  to  the  Agar-Ellis  case.  He^ 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  gave  a  promise  that 
the  children  should  be  educated  in 
a  particular  fashion  ;  but  after  mar- 
riage the  husband  refused  to  cam 
out  that  contract.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  say  what  action  the  House  wiQ 
take  when  this  question  is  brought 
before  it ;  but  so  long  as  these  things 
are  the  consequence  of  the  relation  of 
marriage,  then  I  say  you  do  not  treat 
women  in  anything  like  an  equaliirr 
with  men.  I  may  here  mention  that  1 
had  the  curiosity  some  days  ago  to  look 
back  upon  the  Divisions  on  this  ques- 
tion, to  see  how  Mr.  Agar-Ellis  had 
voted  on  the  question  of  Woman'a 
Suffrage,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to 
find  that  he  had  been  a  very  consistent 
opponent ;  for  whenever  the  question 
was  brought  before  the  House  be  voted 
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3;uxLBt  it.      Now,  Sir,  I  will  pass  for  a 
:oment  or  two  to  an  objection  that  has 
lea  been  raised  against  this  proposal. 
:  ban  been  said  with  an  air  of  great 
bilosopby  that    government   after  all 
Mis  entirely  upon  force,  and  it  is  absurd 
>  attempt  to  fight  against  that  principle, 
ly  giving  to  tbose  who  are  physically 
reak  an  equal  degree  of  political  power. 
Row  I  altogether  repudiate  that  view. 
No  doubt,  government  is  supported  by 
ioice,    but    government    rests    on    the 
numl  ideas  of  the  people  ;   the  ideas  of 
the  people  are  those  of  a  government, 
nd  it  is  in  aid  of  those  ideas  only  that 
&ne  is  introduced.     If  we  had  a  moral 
ooDfiction  that  the  wills  of  women  ought 
to  be  considered  equally  with  our  own, 
ve  should  admit   women    to    political 
power,  and,  having  thus  admitted  them  to 
power,  we  should  respect  and  even  en- 
nice  die  decisions  of  the  community,  to 
wUch  they  were  parties,  even  when  we 
qiMtioned  their  expediency.     To  do  so 
would  be  no  more  than  justice,   and 
jiitke  and  law  are  the  outcome,  not  of 
phjBcal  force,   but  of  right  ideas    of 
poblic  morality.      Now,  Sir,  I  do  not 
widi  to  detain  the  House  too  long,  but 
it  is  eaid  in  the  proposition  before  the 
Hmue,  it  is  injurious  to  the  highest  in- 
teeits  of  the  country  that  the  Parlia- 
swatary  franchise  'should  not  be  con- 
fand  on  those  women  who  are  entitled 
to  Tote  at    municipal,   parochial,   and 
rtool-board  elections,  and  the  proposi- 
tion is  true  for  this  reason,  that  the 
withholding  of  the  franchise   has  the 
vont  possible  effect  on  the  character  of 
vomen.    That,  after  all,  I  believe  to  be 
the  crucial  point  of  our  discussion ;  it  is 
the  question  that  has  acted  as  a  stumb- 
fing  block,  it  is  the  question  that  occu- 

emy  attention  most  seriously  when  I 
considered     this    question — what 
^fleet  would  the  giving  of  the  Parlia- 
■untary  franchise  have  on  the  character 
rf  women  ?    If  it  is  to  elevate  their 
Auactert   then    I    say,    anyone    who 
hofWB  how  profoundly  women  influence 
pen,  and  how  the  standard  of  morality 
n  the   whole  community  depends  on 
that  of  the   women,    wiU   readily    say 
whatever  keeps  down  women's  character 
Bast  be  injurious  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  whole  communitv.      Of  course,  if 
political  power  is  likely  to  injure  the 
character  of  women,  it  had  better  be 
withheld  so  as  not  to  lower  the  standard 
>f  morality.      A   good   deal  has  been 
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said,  Sir,  in  many  different  ages  about 
the  character  of  women.  1  suppose 
there  is  no  subject  on  which  more  non- 
sense has  been  talked.  Pope  cut  short 
the  subject,  by  declaring  of  the  charac- 
ter of  women,  tbat — 

'*  Most  women  have  no  charactor  at  all ;  ** 

though  we  know  Pope  had  among  his 
acquaintance  more  than  one  woman  who 
possessed  strength  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter, and  he  has  left  us  in  his  Atossas 
and  Narcissus  the  most  vivid  pictures  of 
individual  character.  For  my  part. 
Sir,  when  men  begin  to  talk  of  the 
characteristics  of  women,  I  prefer  to  fall 
back  on  a  confession  of  the  difficulty  of 
describing  them,  which  occurs  in  the 
mouth  of  one  of  Moli^re's  lackeys.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  a  master  and  lackey 
in  search  of  mistress  and  maid,  and  the 
lackey  is  planning  how  they  are  to  pro- 
ceed— 

"  Car  voyez  vous,  la  f emme  est,  comme  en  dit, 
mon  maitre 
Un  certain  animal,  difficile  &  connaitro." 

Those  who  know  most  about  women 
may  perhaps  be  the  first  to  admit  of  the 
sex,  that  it  is  difficile  d  connaitre,  I 
believe  this,  at  all  events,  that  whatever 
the  character  of  the  women  will  be,  the 
character  of  the  men  will  not  be  very 
far  off  it.  We  run  together,  as  it  wore, 
in  double  harness.  You  cannot  get  very 
far  ahead  of  women,  and  women  will 
not  get  far  ahead  of  you.  Moreover, 
there  is  this  truth  to  remember,  that  we 
are  generally  on  our  best  behaviour 
when  in  the  presence  of  women,  and  the 
influence  which  each  exerts  on  the  other 
is  fruitful  either  for  good  or  evil ;  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  I  can  prove  to  the 
House — I  hoge  to  prove  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  majority  of  the  House — that 
the  result  of  giving  Parliamentary  fran- 
chise to  women,  will  be  to  elevate  her 
character  and  make  her  influence  recip- 
rocally good  for  us.  Sir,  if  you  find  a 
sphere  in  which  the  influence  of  women 
does  not  prevail,  then  I  venture  to  say 
you  will  find  a  sphere  of  life  in  which 
the  elements  of  health  and  vitality  are 
wanting.  I  say,  that  influence  ought  to 
be  extended  to  the  sphere  of  political 
action,  which  is  eminently  a  sphere  in 
which  the  influence  of  women  is 
wanting.  We  have  all  of  us  been 
acted  upon,  in  our  early  years, 
most  strongly  and  deeply  by  the 
•  influence  of  woman,  that  influence  is 
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paramount  in  the  domestic  household, 
it  is  strong  and  enduring  also  in  the 
sphere  of  religious  thought.  But  when 
we  go  out  from  the  household,  when  we 
go  into  practical  life,  when  the  boy 
leaves  his  mother  and  quits  his  home, 
he  is  supposed  to  enter  upon  a  sphere 
where  the  influence  of  woman  is  ex- 
cluded, and  where  that  influence,  being 
wanting,  a  lower  morality  prevails,  ft 
you  could  find,  as  happily  you  can  in 
many  instances,  in  spite  of  this  disability 
— if  you  could  find  me  an  instance  of  a 
woman  who  is  a  mother,  who  is  not 
only  perfect  in  her  domestic  relations, 
who  is  not  only  pious  in  her  inner  life, 
but  is  moved  by  a  deep  sympathy  for 
the  life  of  nations,  and  indeea  for  the 
life  of  humanity,  whoso  feelings  go  forth 
from  her  household,  go  forth  from  her 
town,  go  forth  from  her  county,  and  ex- 
tend to  the  history  of  her  country,  to  the 
history  of  other  countries,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  human  race — ^if  you 
find  such  a  woman  living  at  home,  ex- 
changing on  equal  terms  high  thoughts, 
broad  aims,  with  her  husband  worthy  of 
her,  and  if  children  are  brotight  up 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  pair,  yon 
will  find  that  they  too  carry  forward  in 
their  public  life  lessons  deeper  than  are 
ordinarily  found  in  those  who  have  not 
been  so  placed.  Is  it  not,  indeed,  in 
accordance  with  first  principles  to  sup- 
pose that  by  making  woman's  sympa- 
thies wider,  deeper,  and  nobler,  she 
must  be  better,  and  being  better  she 
must  carry  with  her  greater  influence,  and 
her  influence  will  be  extended  through 
her  children  to  future  generations,  af- 
fecting the  whole  tone  of  the  community  ? 
Is  not  that  the  lesson  of  that  experience 
to  which  I  have  referred  ?  Do  you  not 
see  such  influence  exercised  by  the 
women  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  public  affairs  in  our  townships  and  in 
the  American  territory  ?  You  have  de- 
parted from  the  old  ideal  of  woman  that 
she  is  to  dwell  at  home ;  long  since  have 
you  departed  from  the  ideal  of  the 
house-wife  spinning  among  her  maidens ; 
you  admit  women  now  to  the  conduct  of 
local  and  charitable  affairs  ;  she  has  be- 
come a  very  active  agent  in  all  forms  of 
parish  and  town  work.  You  consent  to 
give  her  a  parochial  mind,  why  not  give 
her  a  national  mind?  Why  not  give 
her,  if  you  like,  an  Imperial  mind  ?  I 
am  glad  we  have  not  been  wanting  in 
women  of  great  minds  in  England  in  \ 
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past  generations.    At  patticular  periodi, 
to  which  we  can  refer  as  periods  of  grost 
distinction,  periods  for  instance  as  thiM 
of  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  periods  of  md 
vitality,    intellectually  and  moralfy,  ft 
has  always  been  noticeable  that  womss 
have  been  foremost.    Let  us  cany  out 
minds  back  to  the  days  of  Elixabefh, 
and  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.    They  were  ndt 
alone — far  from  it^n  education  aai 
^culture.      Women  shared  the  higheik 
life  of  that  great  time.     Consider  for  k 
moment  "Sir  Anthony  Oooke's  childrefl. 
He  had  four  daughters,  all  of  wlunl 
were  trained  in  the  highest  leamingtal 
morality  of  that  day;  and  what  Ml 
their  influence  ?    One  of  them  was  tte 
wife  of  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  and  moth* 
of  the  great  Chancellor.     Another  Ml 
the   wife  of  Burleigh,  and  mother  if 
Eobert  Cecil.     A  third  was  manisd  ib 
the  Earl  of  Bedford,  tind  fW)m  hear  ft» 
Russells  have  descended.     Such  womtfl- 
were  like  a  great  gift  to  their  genst» 
tion.     They  brought  within  themselfil 
the  highest  lifb  of  that  generation '  aal 
if  you  can  only  infuse  into  the  lifii  tf 
woman  generally  feelings  of  national 
and  Imperial  duty,  you  will  not  oti^ 
improve  the  quality  of  women,  UStiaf 
them  far  beyond  the  idea  of  impeifufe 

frammar  which  my  hon.  and  learaift 
riend  (Sir  Henry  James)  once  dvdi 
upon  with  snch  fond  regard,  you  w9; 
give  not  only  benefit  to  women,  M 
reciprocal  benefits  to  yourselves.    Thfli 
we  are  told  that  women  do  not  want  dun 
I  venture  to  say,  although  it  may  kl 
rather  paradoxical,  that  those  who 
it  most  want  it  least,  and  those  who 
it  least  want  it  most.     The  word 
has  two  meanings,  and  when  yoa  mf' 
women  do  not  want  it,  you  mean  to  nf : 
that  women  do  not  wish  it,  or  that  ibKf 
do  not  need  it.     The  women  who  do  wk, 
want  it,  are  the  women  who  are  moiti 
need  of  it ;  the  women  who  are  least  it; 
need  of  it,  are  the  women  who  ask  forit^] 
most.     Why  is  this?    The  answer 
very  simple.    Until  a  woman  has  reachii' 
a  certain  degree  of  education,  until  htf 
sympathies  are  enlarged,  until  sheimdli^ 
stands  with  a  living  understanding  som^ 
thing  of  the  movements  of  nations,  tad 
something  of  the  growth  of  succesHiV 
generations,  she  has  not  got  in  her  te 
power  of  political  enthusiasm.     Whit 
she  has  got  it,  she  does  not  want  it  hsl^ 
self  only,  but  she  wants  to   inftiss  1 
similar  desire  in  other  women.     Tbb 
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'woman  who  has  not  felt  the  inspira- 
tion of  political  enthusiasm,  of  course 
does  not  want  it.  She  has  not  received 
that  education  of  heart  and  mind  to 
appreciate  what  it  is,  and  therefore  she 
does  not  want  it.  But  who  are  they  who 
do  want  it  ?  Let  me  refer  to  one  illus- 
trious example — Miss  Martineau.  Will 
anyone  who  knew  what  she  was  say 
that  she  only  wanted  the  right  to  vote  ? 
We  all  know  something  about  her  his- 
tory. She  was  a  woman  of  most  wonder- 
ful range  of  information,  and  of  the 
highest  political  interests.  At  a  time 
when  such  knowledge  was  rare,  she  had 
studied  by  personal  travel,  and  by  con- 
stant intercourse  with  travellera,  the 
politics  of  the  Northern  States  of  Ame- 
rica. She  had  mastered  the  most  im- 
portant and  difficult  questions  of  Indian 
administration .  She  had  inyestigated  in 
travel  those  Eastern  questions  which  for 
three  or  four  years  have  occupied  our 
attention.  She  was  at  home  in  the 
truths  of  political  economy,  and  she 
made  these  truths  popular;  and  for 
years  and  years,  living  in  her  oottage  at 
Ambleside,  she  wrote  for  The  DaUy 
NewBy  thereby  creating  an  influence 
upon  an  unknown  number  of  men.  Do 
you  suppose  that  she  wanted  a  vote? 
To  her  a  vote  would  be  worthless.  She 
had  already  got  influence  and  education ; 
she  had  got  that  range  of  ideas  which  I 
am  claiming  for  all  women,  and  she 
knew  what  an  educational  influence  the 
privilege  of  voting  would  have  upon 
others  of  her  sex.  Her  desire  was  to 
benefit  them.  So,  too,  with  many  of 
those  influential  women  now  living. 
Do  they  want  a  vote  ?  They  want  it  in 
order  that  other  women  may  be  edu- 
cated as  they  have  been  educated,  and 
that  other  women  may  be  elevated  to 
the  position  they  have  the  privilege  of 
occupying ;  and  as  long  as  these  aspira- 
tions are  unfulfilled,  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  will  remain  injuriously  af- 
fected. I  beg  to  move  the  Motion  which 
stands  in  my  name. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*Mn  the  opinion  of  this  Hoase  it  is  injnriofus  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Country  that  womtin 
who  are  entitled  to  vote  in  municipal,  parochial, 
and  school  board  elections,  when  possessed  of 
the  statutory  qualifications,  should  be  disabled 
from  voting  in  Parliamentary  elections,  al- 
though possessed  of  the  statutory  qualifications ; 


and  that,  it  is  expedient  that  this  disability 
should  be  forthwith  repealed.'*— (Jfr.  Courtney^) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  words 
proposed  to  oe  kft  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Me.  NEWDEQATE  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  so  frequently  addressed  the  House 
on  this  subject,  that  I  really  feel  I  owe 
an  apology  to  hon.  Gentlemen  by  ven- 
turing to  address  them  again,  lout  I 
have  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney), 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  only  ad- 
vantage which  he  hopes  to  get  from  the 
present  form  in  which  he  has  put  the 
question  before  the  House,  is  this — that 
inasmuch  as  his  Motion  is  in  general 
terms,  the  difficulties  of  practically  ap- 
plying the  measure  he  suggests  may  not 
be  so  manifest  to  the  House,  while  it 
enables  him  to  get  rid  of  these  qualifi- 
cations which  the  pressure  of  the  House 
induced  those  who  preceded  him  in  pro- 
posing this  measure  to  include  in  their 
Bill.  Under  this  Besolution,  all  married 
ladies  would  be  introduced  into  the  elec- 
toral roll.  Hitherto,  the  promoters  of 
this  measure  have  been  content  that 
married  women  should  be  represented 
by  their  husbands;  but  I  see  no  such 
jqualificatioQ  now.  This  would,  indeed, 
be  a  great  extension  of  female  influence, 
because  the  very  advocates  of  this  mea- 
sure have  hitherto  held  that  it  is  sufficient 
that  a  married  woman  should  be  repre- 
sented by  her  husband.  But  as  this 
proposal  is  now  placed  before  us,  the 
assumption  is  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liskeard  discards  any  qualification  of 
that  kind,  and,  therefore,  married  women 
are  to  be  doubly  represented.  My  ob- 
jection to  this  measure  is  this  —  that 
there  is  no  precedent  for  it  in  the  govern- 
ment of  any  independent  country  in  the 
world ;  among  civilized  nations  there  is 
no  precedent  for  it.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard  came  to  the  House  the 
other  night  and  strenuously  opposed  a 
proposal  for  extending  the  household 
suffrage  to  counties;  but  to-day  he 
comes  down  and  proposes  an  extension 
of  the  franchise  manifestly  much  more 
democratic  in  its  tendencies.  D^^* 
CouBTNBY :  No,  no !]  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says  **No,  no!"  Now,  if  I 
understand  what  a  democratic  Constitu- 
tion means,  it  means  universal  si^^rage; 
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and  if  you  break  down  the  limitation  | 
which  all  civilized  nations  have  observed 
— the  limitation  of  sex — I  ask  you  what 
chance  you  have  of  preserving  the  limi- 
tation of  property,  or,  indeed,  of  pre- 
serving any  other  limitation  ?  It  is  on 
these  grounds  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  House  of 
Assembly  and  their  Senate,  have  rejected 
this  proposal.  They  have  manhooa  suff- 
rage ;  but  they  dare  not  venture  upon 
universal  suffrage,  upon  the  principle 
which  has  formed  the  basis  of  this  pro- 
posal. Sir,  the  hon.  Member  for  Lisk- 
eard  feels  this,  and  he  has  entertained 
the  House  with  long  extracts  from  a 
letter  written  by  the  President  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  the  territory  of 
Wyoming,  which  is  not  even  a  State  ;  it 
is  not  numbered  as  one  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  mere  territory,  containing 
less  than  20,000  inhabitants,  and  this  is 
the  vast  precedent  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard  sets  up  against  the  un- 
broken testimony  of  the  civilized  world. 
Well,  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  bases  this 
proposal  upon  a  principle  which  is  in 
excess  of  the  principles  of  the  rights  of 
man.  As  these  rights  wore  described 
by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Paine,  whom  I 
suppose  the  hon.  and  learned  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Wexford  has  read  of,  if 
not  heard  of 

SiK  GEORGE  BOWYER  :  I  simply 
said  nothing  about  it.  Why  the  hon. 
Member  should  bring  my  name  in,  I 
cannot  understand. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE:  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  carries  on  his  private 
conversation  in  such  loud  tones  that  it 
cannot  escape  my  ears.  But  I  know 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Baronet  is 
learned  in  the  Roman  law.  Well,  he 
will  admit  that  the  Roman  civil  law 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  specimen 
of  the  crude  legislation  of  an  enlightened 
people.  What  did  the  Koman  civil  law 
provide  with  respect  to  women?  It 
provided  all  protection  for  their  rights, 
and  all  protection  for  their  personal 
freedom ;  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
Baronet  will  admit  that  in  no  one  in- 
stance did  the  Roman  civil  law  entail 
any  duties  which  involved  public  re- 
sponsibilities upon  women.  They  were 
not  even  permitted,  when  they  possessed 
property,  to  become  surety.  Their 
rights  over  their  children  were  pre- 
served while  their  children  were  young ; 
but  without  the  intervention  of  some 
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male  guardian,  these  rights  ceased  nm 
their  children  coming  of  age.  I  miskft 
go  through  further  provisions  of  Vim 
civil  law;  but  I  have  only  mentionoi 
this,  because  I  have  heard  it  said  tint 
our  objection  to  this  great  innovatin 
is  due  to  an  ignorant  prejudice,  a  pRH 
judice  which  is  unworthy  of  dvilizatiiNL 
There  is  no  code  even  now  more  td» 
vanced  than  was  proposed  by  the  Bomn 
civil  law.  It  is  embodied  in  the  Coiiflii* 
tution  of  France,  and  so  far  as  personal 
rights,  it  is  embodied  in  the  Constitatm 
of  England.  Yet  I  liave  heard  hoa» 
Members  speak  of  our  objection  to  tUt 
Bill  as  if  it  were  founded  on  ignomil 
prejudice.  I  have  said  that  this  mo* 
posal  is,  in  principle,  in  excess  of  jfe 
Thomas  Paine's  system  concerning  *^^ 
rights  of  man.  Well,  Mr.  Th 
Paine' s  system  has  been  found  so  m: 
in  excess,  that  it  is  gradually 
abandoned  by  the  civilized  nations 
the  world ;  and  I  will  quote  a  few 
from  an  authority  who,  although  a 
man  by  birth,  is  an  American  by 
tice,  and  an  American  by  the  great  itf 
nutation  he  has  attained,  first,  as  a  Th^ 
lessor  of  Political  Economy,  at  thi^^ 
Carolina  College  in  the  Southern  StsliiiT 
of  America,  and  then — and  I  trust  he  is 
still — as  Professor  of  History  and 
tical  Science  in  the  Columbia  College 
New  York.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
the  political  ethics  of  this  country 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  has 
cemed  himself  about,  and  I  find  this  I 
Lieher^i  Political  £thic8,  vol.  ii.,  p.  107—' 

**  Dnmont,  speakio^  of  Paine,  in  the 
Leu  MirebeaUf  ch.  xvi.,  says — '  He  was  a 
cattire  of  the  vainest  Frenchman.'     Paise 
to  Dumont,  that  if  it  were  in  his  power  to 
hilate  all  libraries,  he  would  do  it  withoat 
tation,  in  order  to  destroy  all  the  errors  < 
sited  in  them,  and  to  commence  a  new  chaia'i 
ideas  and  propositions  with  the  rights  of 
How  many  Paines,  in  their  respective  sp 
and  more  or  less  bold,  have  we  not  seen 
and  are  we  not  seeing  daily  P  '* 

Well,  Sir,  in  principle,  the  proposal 
before  the  House  is  in  excess  of  Pail 
theory,  and  if  this  was  the  opinion  wl 
Lieber     records     as     entertained 

Dumont  and  others,  what  do  we  tl . 

of  the  authors  of  the  present  propooll 
But  there  is  in  this  a  mixture  of 
mental  kindness  which  commends  it 
to  the  minds  of  some  people.     The 
Member  has  spoken  of  high  quali 
found  in  ladies  distinguished  in  the  h* 
tory  of   this  country.     Well  might  i 
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do  80 ;  but  who  amonget  them  will  he 
find  to  advocate  this  ultra-democracy? 
Not  one,  no  one  lady  whose  name  he 
has  recited  would  have  sanctioned  the 
proposal  now  before  the  House.  They 
were  contented  with  their  own  influence 
and  power  to  guide  other  voters ;  they 
knew  their  influence  was  greater  as  an 
adviser,  because  it  was  more  natural  and 
according  to  the  character  of  woman. 
Well  then,  Sir,  it  may  be  suggested,  but 
how  can  it  be  that  woman  should  not  be 
enfranchised  when  we  have  rejoiced  in 
such  a  Sovereign  as  Elizabeth,  and  when 
we  rejoice  in  being  the  subjects  of  Her 
most  gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria? 
The  Boman  civil  law  placed  women,  to 
a  certain  degree,  in  tutelage,  and  the 
Sovereign  of  this  Constitutional  State 
is,  practically,  in  tutelage,  for  She  can- 
not act  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Lords,  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled. 
Therefore,  I  say  that  the  position  of 
Her  Majesty  and  Her  gpreat  Predeces- 
sors is  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Koman  law,  and  to  the  Constitution  of 
this  country,  which  combines  all  that  is 
best  iu  the  civil  law,  and  tempers  it  with 
that  gpreat  security  for  personal  freedom 
which  the  civil  law  lacks.  This  Bill 
contains  a  most  exaggerated  principle — 
a  principle  which  has  not  been  admitted 
or  adopted  by  any  civilized  country. 
The  hon.  Member  has  quoted,  in  sup- 
port of  his  Kesolution,  the  names  of 
those  who  were  Members  of  this  House, 
and  who,  I  admit  should  be  regarded  as 
high  authorities ;  but  when  he  quoted 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  I  could  not  quite  ad- 
mit the  force  of  the  appeal,  because  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  in  his  reforms,  was  some- 
what careless  of  the  character,  of  the 
power,  and  of  the  position  of  this  House. 
And  I  cannot  forget  that  when  he  left 
this  House,  he  left  us  without  a  word  of 
farewell,  and  took  his  place  above, 
leaving  us  the  legacy  of  his  Keform  Bill. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  fear  to  tou'ch 
in  any  way  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. I  have  been  in  hot  water  with  the 
Tory  Party  in  former  days,  because  I 
would  be  a  Keformer ;  but  that  never 
disturbed  the  confidence  of  my  consti- 
tuents. I  am  an  old  Whig  and  a 
Peelite,  averse  to  personal  government 
in  all  its  forms;  averse  to  the  ultra- 
democratic  theories  being  put  into  prac- 
tice, because  I  look  upon  them  as  the 


parent  of  despotism.     Bead  the  history 
of  France  in  your  own  time.     Well,  Sir, 
the  hon.  Member  asserts  in  a  Kesolu- 
[  tion,  that  it  would  be  for  these  benefit  of 
'  this  country  that  this  exaggerated  demo- 
cratic  principle  should    be  introduced 
;  into  our  political  Constitution  ;  and  it  is 
because  1  hold  ^eedom  to  be  a  treasure 
which  must  be  guarded  by  those  who 
are  competent  to  keep  it  that  I  always 
have  opposed,  and  always  shall  oppose, 
the  proposal  which  is  now  before  the 
House. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QTJEB :  I  intend,  Sir,  to  trespass  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  very  few 
minutes  only ;  but  I  think  it  necessary, 
for  reasons  which  perhaps  I  need  not 
now  enter  into  at  length,  to  explain  the 
the  meaning  of  the  Vote  I  am  about  to 
give.  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney) 
may  have  felt  that  there  was  some  little 
difficulty  on  his  part  in  reconciling  en- 
tirely the  speech  he  made  a  few  nights  ago 
with  the  speech  he  made  to-night ;  but 
whether  that  is  so  or  not,  I,  at  all  events, 
shall  be  under  no  such  difficulty,  because 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton)  took  the  opportunity  of  remarking 
that  my  speeches  were  rather  too  fre- 
quently, as  my  speech  of  the  evening 
was  intended  to  be,  for  the  Previous 
Question.  And  it  is  my  intention  this 
evening  to  give  a  vote  which  will  be 
also  in  the  direction  of  the  Previous 
Question.  The  fact  is,  that  looking  at 
the  question  from  a  narrow  point  of  view, 
and  considering  the  form  of  the  proposal 
we  are  now  asked  to  vote  upon,  it  is  difficult 
for  a  Member  of  the  Government  to  do 
otherwise  than  give  his  vote  for  going 
into  Committee  of  Supply,  unless,  indeed, 
he  were  prepared  to  adopt  in  its  entirety 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
to  declare  not  only  that  in  the  opinion 
of  this  House  it  is  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  that  women  who 
are  entitled  to  vote  in  certain  electicms 
should  be  disabled  from  voting  in  Parlia- 
mentary elections,  but  that  it  is  expedient 
that  the  disability  should  be  at  once  re- 
moved. To  give  such  a  vote  as  that 
would  be,  in  effect,  to  pledge  us  to  bring 
in  or  to  support  a  measure  for  altering 
the  law  in  that  respect.  Now  I  feel  that 
I  to  undertake  to  alter  the  law  in  that 
I  direction,  though  it  may  seem  simple, 
would,  in  fact,  land  us  in  a  very  large 
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and  difficult  undertaking,  and  upon  the 
same  principle  on  which  I  have  on 
former  occasions  deprecated  the  House 
passing  Besolutions  pledging  itself  to 
re-open  the  Keform  question,  so  upon 
the  present  occasion  I  deprecate  the 
passing  of  such  a  Resolution  as  this. 
But  while  I  say  this,  I  wish  to  state  my 
own  opinion  upon  the  abstract  question. 
I  cannot  go  so  tar  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liskeardy  and  others,  who  hold  out  to  us 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  the  country 
and  to  the  advancement  of  the  female 
sex  that  this  privilege  of  voting  should 
be  given  to  women.  I  think  that 
that  view,  however  eloquently  it  may 
be  expressed,  and  however  much  we 
may  approve  of  most  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  is  decidedly  a 
very  exaggerated  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  the  view  which  has  just 
been  expressed,  that  this  is  an  ultra- 
democratic  proposal,  is  quite  as  exag- 
gerated ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  incline 
rather  to  the  belief  expressed  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  late  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley),  which  has 
been  so  well  referred  to  already,  that 
women  have  shown  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  exercised  the  functions 
permitted  to  them,  that  they  are  not  un- 
worthy and  not  incapable  of  exercising 
such  functions,  and  at  a  fitting  time,  and 
under  fitting  circumstances,  I  should  be 
prepared  to  assent  to  a  proposal  that  the 
same  rank  should  be  given  to  them  as  to 
others.  But,  as  I  said  before,  it  opens 
the  door  to  a  very  large  question.  It 
opens  the  door  not  only  to  the  admission 
of  persons  who  hold  a  particular  quali- 
fication, but  to  the  whole  question  of  the 
relations  of  the  two  sexes.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  that  is  a  question  upon  which 
I  am  not  prepared  to  advise  the  House 
to  enter.  I  altogether  dissent  from  some 
of  the  views  expressed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  liskeard — similar  to  the  views 
expressed  by  him  a  few  months  ago — 
that  justice  will  not  bo  done  to  women 
unless  they  are  directly  represented  in 
Parliament.  I  believe  that  is  as  untrue, 
as  I  believe  it  was  untrue,  when  we  were 
told  that  justice  could  not  be  done  to 
the  agricultural  labourers  unless  they 
were  represented  in  Parliament.  I 
think  that  argument  is  one  that  is  en- 
tirely fallacious;  and,  similarly,  I  think  ! 
that  tlie  other  argument  that  the  fran- 
chise is  necessary  for  the  proper  eleva- 
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tion  of  women  is  as  fallacious  ad  th« 
argument  that  persons  who  are  excluded 
from  the  franchise  by  our  Constitutuni 
are  thereby  put  outside  the  pale  of  th0 
Constitution.  That  is  an  argument 
which  I  have  never  admitted.  I  havtt 
expressed  this  opinion  in  these  fev 
words  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
clear  that  my  vote  for  your  leaving  thfl 
Chair,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  we 
may  go  into  Committee  of  Supply,  wiQl 
be  g^ven  with  the  express  reserratiott 
that  I  do  not  by  that  vote  intend  to  pith 
nounce  an  opinion  upon  this  question^ 
but  rather  to  pronounce  my  opinion  that 
this  is  not  the  time  or  the  manner  it. 
which  we  ought  to  enter  into  the  question. 
Mr.  HANBUEY  :  The  hon.  Membflr 
who  introduced  this  question  has  ar> 
gued,  that  from  the  precedents  of  muni- 
oipal  and  school  board  elections  wt 
should  be  justified  in  extending  ihA 
Parliamentary  electoral  franchise  to 
women.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  tint 
there  is  a  very  great  distinction  betweM 
giving  them  the  municipal  vote  and 
giving  them  the  Parliamentary  fran* 
chise,  because  nobody  can  disguise  the 
fact  that  by  a  Eesolution  of  this  kind 
we  are  really  asked  to  break  down  en* 
tirely  the  distinction  which  has  hitherto 
represented  public  and  private  life — ths 
distinction  between  men  and  women. 
There  are  two  things  to  be  most  care- 
fully taken  into  consideration — first,  th» 
very  difficult  question  of  the  relations  of 
sexes;  and,  secondly,  whether  you  am 
to  g^ve  people  rights  who  are  not  able 
to  carry  out  corresponding  duties.  We 
have  to  face  this  fact,  that  in  the  whob 
course  of  the  history  of  the  world  im- 
memorial usage  has  sanctioned  the  ooi" 
tom  which  prevails  at  the  present  time. 
Therefore,  we  have  no  mere  sentiment- 
no  mere  vague  idea  of  right  to  go  up<tt; 
but  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
what  is  proposed  is  really  for  the  intereit 
of  the  State?  It  seems  to  me  that  this k 
just  the  YQty  worst  time  at  which  such  a 
question  could  be  brought  forwazd* 
Women  hitherto  have  taken  no  part  il 
public  life,  and  you  are  proposing  nov 
that  they  should  be  introduced  into 
public  life  at  a  time  when  the  branchiae 
is  being  extended,  when  all  our  institn* 
tions  are  bein^  made  more  democratio^ 
and  when  public  life  is  becoming^ more 
public  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  If  ycm 
enfranchise  these  women,  who  do  not 
represent  their  sex  at  all — women  widi 
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TxioTe  masculine  mindB  than  wotxxaaly 
sympathies — jou  are    casting  a    great 
slur  upon  the  sex  if  you  do  not  go  on 
ftnd  enfranchise  those  who  are  the  best 
of  their  sex;   and  you  will  be  placing 
yourselyes  in  an  illogical  position  if  you 
^ve  them  the  privilege  of  yoting  and  do 
not  admit  them  to  sit  in  this  House. 
That  being  so,  I  say  this  is  the  worst 
time  possible  at  which  to  admit  them 
into    public  life,  because,   in  the  first 
place,  public  life  is  much  more  demo- 
cratic and  much  more  public  in  every 
Benee  of  the  word  than  it  has  hitherto 
been.    You  may  cite  instances  where 
women  have   been  gpreat  Bulers,   you 
niAJ  go    back    to  the  history    of  our 
Queens,  and  find   examples  of  women 
who  have  admirably  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  that  station.    You  may  quote  cases  of 
women  who  hare  been  sherifiFs,  and  who 
have  performed  other  executive  duties; 
but  none  of  them  have  ever  been  en- 
gaged in  public  life,  as  women  would 
have  to  be  now  if  they  were  admitted  to 
public  life.     They  did  not  plunge  into 
the  turmoil  of  elections  and  mob  assem- 
blies«  as  any  one  must  now  who  takes  a 
prominent  part  in  public  life.     The  ar- 
gument is>  that  because   women  have 
brains  equal  to  men  they  ought  to  have 
their  share  of  the  duties  of  men.     But 
this  is  a  time  above  aU  others  when 
brain  is  less  than  ever  it  was  a  qualifi- 
cation for  the  franchise.     You  are  ex- 
tending the  franchise  wider  and  wider 
without  making  education  or  intellect 
any  qualification  for  its  exercise.     Even 
looking  at  the  moral  condition  of  society, 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  reached  so 
high  a  pitch  of  civilization  that  we  can 
treat  men  and  women  as  if  there  were 
no  longer  any  difference  of  sex,  and  as 
if  the  world  were  living  in   a  sort  of 
moral  Utopia.    On  the  contrary,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  this  is  the  very  worst  time 
at  which  such  a  change  could  take  place. 
One  great  protection  enjoyed  by  women 
at  the  present  moment  is  the  sense  of 
chivalry  which  is,   to  a  great  extent, 
being  broken  down  by  those  women  who 
have  lately  taken  an  active  part  in  public 
life.    Those  women,  who  have  emerged 
from  their  homes  to  enter  into   those 
affairs  of  public  life  which  have  hitherto 
been  entrusted  to  and  discharged  by 
men,  have  done  much  to  weaken  our 
respect  for  the  sex.      This  may  be  said 
of  many  of  our  female  novelists,  and  of 
those  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in 


agitating  this  question,  and  h^ve  flooded 
us  with  papers,  some  of  which  are  not 
such  as  we  like  to  see.  This  again, 
therefore,  I  say  is  the  very  worst  time 
that  such  a  change  could  take  place. 
But  my  chief  point  is  that  the  rights 
and  duties  of  public  life  ought  to  go 
together-^that  they  are,  as  it  were,  con- 
vertible terms.  It  is  no  use  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  women  can  in  no  sort  of 
way  contribute  to  the  police  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  yet 
they  are  the  people  who,  of  all  others, 
both  for  person  and  property,  require 
the  protection  of  the  police  force.  I  say 
nothing  about  this  being  a  great  Empire^ 
and  the  duties  involved  in  its  defence, 
and  in  promoting  its  interests  abroad, 
though  of  course  m  these  duties  women 
can  take  nopart ;  but  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  the  House  that  those  who  mostf 
require  the  protection  of  the  law  are  the 
least  capable  of  giving  anything  in  the 
way  of  protection.  When  we  are  told 
that  women  ought  to  be  entitled  to  vote 
in  respect  of  their  property,  I  say  that 
property  does  not  in  the  present  day 
claim  any  great  share  in  the  franchise. 
The  vote  of  the  landowner  is  swamped 
by  the  votes  of  his  own  tenants,  and  it 
is  not  sufficient,  therefore,  to  say  that 
because  women  have  property  they 
ought  to  have  votes  in  the  election  of 
Members  of  Parliament.  A  man  is 
liable  to  military  duties  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  he  may  be  called  upon 
at  any  moment  by  the  police  to  assist 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
A  woman  has  no  duties  of  the  kind,  and 
I  fail  to  see  why  in  her  case,  more  than 
any  other,  rights  and  duties  should  be  se- 
parated. It  is  useless  for  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard  to  argue  from  the  fran- 
chises women  at  present  possess — in 
school-board  and  parochial  elections, 
for  instance — that  they  ought  to  have 
the  Parliamentary  vote.  There  is  a 
great  distinction  between  the  cases.  In 
parochial  elections  property  is  the  great 
qualification.  A  man  with  a  large  pro- 
perty has  ten  times  the  voting  power  of 
a  man  with  a  small  property,  and  where 
women  have  votes  now,  their  power  is 
proportioned  to  their  property.  In  the 
case  of  school  boards,  woman  has  her 
rights,  but  she  has  her  duties  too.  She 
is  capable  not  only  of  voting  in  the 
elections,  but  of  taking  the  consequence 
of  that  vote  and  being  herself  elected  on 
the  Board.    The  hon.  Member  for  LU- 
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keard  would  refuse  to  allow  her  to  have 
any  respouHibilities  of  that  kind.  He 
would  simply  give  her  the  vote,  and  not 
permit  her  to  take  upon  herself  the  cor- 
responding duties  of  election  to  this 
House.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  and  be- 
cause I  believe  this  Kesolution,  if  passed, 
would  bind  us  to  a  very  great  extent  to 
throw  women  into  public  life,  and  at  a 
time  when  public  life  is  less  fitted  for 
them  than  at  any  previous  period  in 
history,  and  because  also  that  it  would 
subvert  the  sound  principle  of  the  Con- 
stitution, based  upon  political  economy, 
that  rights  and  duties  should  go  toge- 
ther, that  I  for  one  shall  vote  against  it. 
Mr.  BLENNEEHASSETT:  Thehon. 
Member  who  spoke  last  (Mr.  Hanbury), 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Newdegate),  both  appear 
to  think  that  there  is  some  inconsistency 
between  the  speech  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney) 
delivered  a  few  nights  ago  and  that 
which  he  made  this  evening ;  but  that 
is  not  the  case.  My  hon.  Friend  told 
the  House  on  the  previous  occasion  that 
the  reason  why  he  took  a  certain  course 
was  his  wish  that  the  representation  of 
the  country  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  class,  but  that  all  classes, 
all  opinions,  and  all  parties  in  the  coun- 
try should  be  represented.  The  hon. 
Member  comes  forward  to-night  on 
exactly  the  same  principle,  and  pleads 
for  the  admission  of  a  class  which  is 
present  unjustly  excluded.  The  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  seemed 
to  think  that  the  Besolution  before  us 
would  have  the  efifect  of  admitting  mar- 
ried women  to  the  franchise,  entirely  ig- 
noring the  express  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  include  married  women,  and 
appearing,  also,  not  to  have  observed 
the  wording  of  the  Besolution  that  those 
women  should  enjoy  the  franchise  who 
possess  the  statutory  qualification.  The 
hon.  Member  told  us  that  he  opposed 
this  Motion,  because  it  is  of  a  most  de- 
mocratic character,  and  will  lead  to  uni- 
versal suffrage.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  movement  which,  so  far  from  being 
based  on  the  rights  of  man,  is  based 
most  distinctly  on  the  rights  of  property 
and  the  established  and  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  our  Constitution.  In  fact,  no 
greater  obstacle  could  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  advancement  of  ultra- demo- 
cratic theories,  tending  towards  universal 
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suffirage,  than  by  giving  completeneas  to 
the  principle  you  have  already  adopted, 
that  those  who  possess  a  particular  pro- 
perty qualification  should  have  a  certain 
influence  in  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try.    Of  all  the  debates  that  ever  take 
place  in  this  House,  the  debates  on  this 
question  of  women's  suffrage  seem  to 
me    the   most    entirely    unsatisfactory, 
not  because  there  is  any  want  of  ability 
or  of  earnestness  on  the  part  of  those 
who  conduct  them  on  the  one  side  or  tibe 
other,  but  because  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  they  are  de> 
bates  which  should  never  take  place  at 
all.    When  women  were  admitted  to  the 
municipal  franchise,  they  were  admitted 
without    any    divisions    or    discusdoni 
here.     How  much  more  dignified,  how 
much  more  gracious  would  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  House  if  the  same  courae 
were  adopted  with  regard  to  this  plea  ' 
for  the  Parliamentary  franchise  ?     It  is 
a  plea  which  once  made,  and  urged  witii 
earnestness  and  sincerity  by  those  who 
really  wish  to  obtain  the  rights  they  aie 
asking  for,  should  be  granted  withonl 
discussion  and  without  delay.     Instead 
of  that,  we  have  had,  for  11  years,  de> 
bates — painful  and  humiliating  debates 
I  think  they  are — and  we  have  been  de> 
prived  of  the   opportunity  of  passing, 
quietly,  simply,  and  graciously,  a  mea- 
sure, not  of  a  sensational  or  sentimental 
character,  but  a  plain  and  simple  act  of 
justice.     If  hon.  Members  wish  to  find 
a  way  of  bringing  women  into  political 
life,  leading  them  into  political  agitation, 
and  introducing  them  to  political  plat- 
forms, they  could  not  have  hit  upon  & 
better  plan  than  resisting  this  Motion- 
It  has  Deen  pointed  out  by  an  eminent 
writer,  and  the  statement  has  received 
the  approbation  of  the  highest  authority 
in  this  House,  that  the  great  access  of 
power  and  impetus  of  movement  which 
the  gpreat  Eef orm  Act  gave  to  the  Liberal 
Party,   was   due  not  so    much  to   the 
measure  itself  as  to  the  energetic  mood 
created  by  the  arduous  and  long  con- 
tinued struggle  to  obtain  it;  and  it  is  by 
leading  women  to   see  that  they  mart 
fight,  must  agitate,  must  work  this  ques- 
tion for  themselves — that  they  cannot 
rely  upon  the  justice  and  generosity  of 
men — that  you  will  lead  them  to  resoit 
to  forms  of  political  action  which  none 
of  us  would  Hke  to  see  common  in  this 
country.     There  is   one   other  possible 
result  of  these  debates  which  I  think 
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would  be  very  deplorable.  Their  general  ' 
effect  must  be  to  remove  some  illusions  I 
that  exist,  and  to   weaken  the  respect 
women  feel  for  the  intelligence  and  com-  ! 
mon  sense  of  men.     The  hon.  Member 
who  has  just  spoken  told  us  that  the  effect 
of  this  moderate  and  reasonable  proposal 
— which  means  nothing  more  than  that 
some  thousand  women,  for  the  most  part 
quiet,    virtuous,    stay-at-home,    indus- 
trious,   pious    people,    should   quietly, 
once  in  six  or  seven  years,  go  in  to  a 
ballot-box  and  record  a  vote — would  be 
to  break  down  the  distinction  between 
man  and  woman.     I  shall  not  follow  him 
in  his  allusion  to  women  with  more  mas- 
culine minds  than  womanly  sympathies. 
I  can  only  say  this,  that  I  have  followed 
for   several  years  the  working  of  this 
movement  very  carefully,  and  I  cannot 
find  words  too  strong  to  express  my  re- 
spect for  the  earnestness,  the  prudence, 
the  self-sacrifice,    and  the  remarkable 
ability  by  which  it  has  been  brought  to 
its  present  position,  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  a  number  of  ladies,  who,  ani- 
mated by  no  selfish  desire,  looking  for 
nothing  for  'themselves,  but  working  in 
the  interests  of  those  who  are  weaker 
and  more  in  need  than  they  are,  have 
devoted  themselves  to  a  great  and  gene- 
rous work.     I  do  not  know  how  long  the 
opposition  to  the  movement  will  be  con- 
tinued ;  but  one  thing  I  do  know,  it  is  a 
movement  that  will  not  lightly  be  aban- 
doned.    It  has  not  been  lightly  taken 
up.     It    has  been    taken    up    from   a 
feeling  of  duty  and  under  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  it  will  not  lightly  be  laid 
aside.  Whatever  the  fate  of  this  Motion 
to-night,  whatever  the  fate  of  our  Bills 
and  Motions  at  any  future  time,    the 
work  will  still  go  on,  and  women,  who 
believe  that  in  advocating  this  measure 
they  are  advocating  that  which  will  be 
a  blessing  to  the  weak  and  the  oppressed 
among  their  own  sex,  will  never  relax 
their  efforts  till  they  have  brought  the 
question  to  a  successful  issue.     There  is 
one  ground  on  which  the  advocates  of 
this  movement  have  reason  to  complain, 
and  that  is  that  their  opponents  show  a 
strong  desire  not  to  meet  us  face  to  face 
and  to  discuss  the  proposal  that  we  bring 
before  them;    but    they  endeavour  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House,  not  to 
our  proposals,   but  to  irrelevant  issues 
and  vague  suspicions  and  consequences 
which  they  imagine  may  under  certain 
circumstances  ensue.     Now,  I  think  it 


may  be  fairly  said  that  woman  has  shown 
that  her  sex  has  at  all  events  some  claim 
to  the  possession  of  intellectual  faculties 
such  as  may  qualify  anyone  for  a  vote. 
A  woman  who  has  placed  herself  in  the . 
front  rank  of  literature — I  refer  to 
George  Eliot — has  said  that  this  way  of 
arguing  as^ainst  a  question  because  it 
may  be  riaden  down  to  an  absurdity, 
would  soon  bring  life  to  a  standstill ;  it 
is  not  the  logic  of  human  life,  but  that 
of  a  roasting-jack,  that  must  go  on  to 
the  very  last  turn  when  once  it  has  been 
wound  up.  Now,  Sir,  what  I  ask  you  to 
consider  is  the  actual  proposal  before  us, 
and  not  the  consequences  that  may  or 
may  not  follow  in  some  remote  future 
from  the  adoption  of  this  proposal. 
Allusion  has  been  made — allusion  always 
is  made  in  these  debates— to  the  fact 
that  the  franchise  ought  not  to  be  given 
to  women,  because  they  are  inferior  in 
physical  force  to  men.  I  remember 
reading  with  interest  the  report  of  a  de- 
bate which  took  place  in  this  House  on 
this  subject  last  year,  and  one  of  the 
criticisms  was  that  some  foolish  things 
had  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion ;  but  the  most  foolish  remark 
that  had  been  made  was  made  by  me. 
This  remark  was  that  I  denied  that  the 
Government  rested  on  physical  force. 
Now,  I  never  meant  to  use  words  con- 
veying the  impression  of  an  opinion 
that  physical  force  was  not  the  ultimate 
recourse  of  a  Government ;  but  I  did 
say,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  as  civili- 
zation advances  the  appeal  to  physical 
force  becomes  more  and  more  remote. 
The  Prime  Minister  himself  has  told  us, 
in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  speeches, 
that  as  civilization  progresses  it  equalizes 
the  physical  qualities  of  men  ;  it  is  not 
the  strong  arm,  but  the  strong  head, 
that  is  now  the  moving  principle  of 
society;  you  have  disenthroned  Force, 
and  placed  in  her  high  seat  Intelligence ; 
it  is  not  muscular  strength  that  will 
qualify  either  men  or  women  to  take  a 

Eart  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
ut  those  intellectual  and  moral  influ- 
ences which  are  being  brought  more  and 
more  to  bear  on  the  regulation  of  affairs. 
The  hon.  Member  who  has  just  spoken 
has  said — or,  at  least,  I  so  understood 
him — that  woman  ought  not  to  have  a 
vote  because  she  cannot  become  a  police- 
man. Well,  I  do  not  know  a  more  apt 
illustration  of  the  triumph  of  moral  force 
than  the  very  policeman  who  is  here 
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referred  to.  You  will  see  a  great  crowd 
of  people  gatliered  together  eager  to  do 
Bouie  particular  act,  aud  you  will  iind 
that  half-a-dozeu  policemen  are  sutficiont 
to  keep  that  crowd  in  order,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  taking  the  course  which  pro- 
bably most  of  them  are  bent  upon  taking. 
This  is  simply  because  a  policeman  is 
the  representative  of  law  and  o^er,  and 
of  moral  force  as  opposed  to  the  mere 
physical  force  of  the  rough  and  the 
savage.  But,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  that 
women  who  are  working  on  behalf  of 
this  movement  desire  the  franchise  so 
much  for  what  it  actually  is  as  for 
what  it  is  likely  to  bring  them.  As 
a  justly  eminent  lady  has  said,  they  ap- 
proach this  question  not  so  much  from 
the  point  of  view  of  abstract  right  as 
from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  jus- 
tice and  necessity.  My  hon.  Friend  has 
pointed  out  that  women,  in  one  sense, 
are  not  a  separate  class.  That  is  quite 
true.  As  he  has  said,  this  proposed  ex- 
tension of  tlie  franchise  will  be  in  a 
lateral  and  not  in  a  vertical  direction, 
and  when  you  give  the  franchise  to 
women,  you  do  not  do  what  you  would 
be  in  danger  of  doing  if  you  gave  it  to 
the  agricultural  labourer  or  the  artizan, 
or  any  other  class  whom  it  is  proposed 
to  enfram^Iiisc.  You  do  not,  in  the  case 
of  women,  run  the  danger  of  placing  tlie 
whole  political  power  of  the  country  in 
the  hands  of  one  particular  class,  and 
giving  theiu  the  means  of  exercising  an 
exclusive  power,  it  may  be,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  t)ie  nation.  The  women  it  is 
proposed  to  admit  belong  to  different 
walks  of  life,  and  hold  the  most  different 
opinions  on  tlie  majority  of  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  In  this  sense  my  hon. 
Friend  is  right  in  saying  that  women  are 
not  a  class ;  but  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
women  are  a  class.  Thoy  are  affected 
by  the  law  in  a  manner  different  from 
the  other  sex.  They  have  duties  and 
rosponsibilitios  which  are  peculiar  to 
theiu,  and  which  necessarily  mark  them 
out  as  a  class.  If  vou  wish  that  women 
should  not  be  a  class,  are  you  prepared 
to  say  that  the  word  **  men  ^*  should 
always  be  read  as  including  women,  and 
that  the  word  **  women  *'  should  always 
be  read  as  including  men,  in  every  Act 
of  Parliament  ?  If  not,  you  must  admit 
the  distinct  position  in  which  women 
stand.  Well,  seeing  how  women  are 
separately  affected  by  the  law,  I  say  that 
they  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  making 
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of  the  law,  they  ought  to  have  the  power 
of  making  their  opini(m  felt  on  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  themselves.  They  nave 
special  experience  and  knowledge  of 
their  own  wants  and  necessities,  and 
they  base  their  claim  to  the  franchise 
on  the  fact  that  they  bear  equally  with 
man  their  proportion  of  the  burdens  of 
the  State.  They  pay  rates  and  tazes^ 
and  contribute  by  their  work  to  tha 
wealth  of  the  community.  They  are 
not  free  from  any  responsibility  as  re- 
gards the  bearing  of  our  national  bur- 
thens, and  they  hiave  the  same  interest 
as  men  in  the  good  government  of  the 
country.  They  do  not  differ  from  men 
in  the  disposition  and  desire  to  judge 
rightly  of  public  affairs,  and  on  these 
grounds  they  ask  you  to  accept  their 
claim  on  the  same  condition  as  is  observed 
in  the  case  of  men;  since  you  do  not 
ask  in  the  case  of  men  whether  they  ars 
prudent,  or  educated,  or  wise,  but  simply 
do  they  possess  the  property  qualifica- 
tion imposed  by  the  law.  We  ask  yon, 
therefore,  to  accept  the  same  kind  of 
qualification  for  women,  and  no  longer 
to  keep  them  in  the  degrading  position 
in  which  you  place  lunatics,  imbeciles, 
aud  criminals.  I  think  these  are  strong 
and  weighty  grounds  for  the  admission 
of  women  to  the  franchise,  and  such  as 
should  cause  us  to  reflect  very  seriously 
before  we  deny  their  claim.  If  there  ars 
any  who  look  on  the  franchise  as  a  right, 
I  do  not  see  how  they  can  (xissilily  resist 
this  claim.  But  I  do  not  put  the  ques- 
tion on  this  ground  alone.  I  quite  ad- 
mit that  there  are  other  (considerations. 
We  have  to  consider,  before  we  make 
this  or  any  great  change  in  our  repre- 
sentative system,  what  will  be  its  etfin-t 
on  those  whom  we  enfranchise,  and  on 
tlie  general  government  of  tlie  country. 
With  regard  to  its  effect  on  women 
themselves,  I  have  no  doubt  that  their 
admission  to  the  suffrage  would  have  a 
useful  and  beneficial  influence  on  thein. 
It  would  open  to  them  a  nobb)  aud  en- 
nobling field  of  duty,  would  bring  them 
in  contact  with  new  ideas,  would  make 
them  look  at  questions  from  a  public  as 
well  as  a  private  point  of  view.  I  do 
most  heartily  thank  those  women  who 
are  working  this  question  for  the  fresh- 
ness and  vigour  they  are  bringing  into 
thu  thoughts  of  women ;  they  are  bring- 
ing a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  intelli- 
gence into  the  dreary  and  dismal  round 
of  life  and  thought  which  many  of  them 
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are  compolled  to  lead — a  life  of  petty 
cares  and  anxieties.     Do  not  tell   me 
that  to  give  women  practical  reasons  for 
interesting  themselves  in  gpreat  public 
questions  will  not  greatly  improve  them 
in  intellect  and  character.     At  the  pre- 
sent moment  you  admit  women  to  the 
exercise  of  the  vote  on  municipal  ques- 
tions;   why,  then,  do   you    shut  them 
out  from  the  broader,  nobler,  and  more 
elevating  topics  involved  in  considera- 
tions affecting  the  general  government 
of  the  country  ?    I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  franchise 
would  raise  the  moral  and  intellectual 
standard  of  the  country.     You  cannot 
raise  women  without  also  raisins  men. 
The  effect  of  the  moral  and  inteUeotual 
improvement  of  women  must  be  to  im- 

Srove  the  moral  and  intellectual  stan- 
ard  of  men.  It  is  impossible  for  people 
to  live  together  without  being  gpreatly 
influenced  by  each  other.  By  giving  to 
women  the  political  status  to  which  they 
are  entitlea,  the  effect  would  be  raise 
the  general  tone  of  thought.  While 
you  would  thus  raise  the  intellectual 
character  of  both  sexes — each  in  its 
own  sphere— you  would  also  widen 
the  common  ground  on  which  they 
meet  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  share 
in  intellectual  intercourse.  There  is 
another  argument,  which,  I  think, 
is  a  strong  one,  not  for  the  exclu- 
sion, but  for  the  admission,  of  women 
to  the  franchise,  and  it  is  that  women 
are  different  from  men.  It  is  because  of 
this  difference  that  it  is  specially  desir- 
able that  they  shSuld  be  admitted. 
They  are  in  many  respects  peculiar  in 
their  way  of  looking  at  things;  they 
have  special  interests  and  special  habits 
of  thought,  and  why  should  not  these 
special  interests  and  ways  of  thinking 
receive  consideration  in  the  distribution 
of  political  power  ?  Every  new  class  ad- 
mitted to  political  power  has  less  political 
experience  than  tne  classes  already  ad- 
mitted. It  may  have  less  education,  and 
scantier  means  of  obtaining  information 
upon  which  to  form  sound  judgment  with 
regard  to  public  affairs ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  admission  of  the  new  class  is  a 
public  gain,  because  it  gives  a  clearer 
and  profounder  insight  into  their  condi- 
tion, and  a  keener  sympathy  with  that 
which  they  require.  Do  not  let  us  be 
deterred  from  rendering  this  great  act 
of  justice  by  old  and  feeble  jokes  and 
witticisms  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to 


hear  in  the  course  of  these  debates. 
There  is  no  question  which  is  more 
grave,  important,  and  serious  than  that 
of  the  electoral  franchise.  Nothing  is 
more  serious  than  who  are  to  be  the 
repositories  of  the  political  power  of  the 
nation.  This  is  a  most  serious  question, 
and  every  class  of  our  countrymen  or 
countrywomen  who  daim  to  be  admitted 
within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution  deserve 
to  have  that  claim  treated  with  respect 
and  attention.  How  much  more  strong 
is  this  daim  to  serious  and  respectful 
attention  on  our  part  when  it  comes  from 
those  who  are  weaker  than  ourselves, 
and  who  have  nothing  to  rely  on  but  the 
justice  and  generosity  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  Let  us  not  be  deterred  from 
passing  this  measure  of  justice  by  vague 
suspicions,  by  false  sentiment,  and  un- 
kindly ridicule.  The  folly  really  lies  in 
the  supposition  that  we  must  rely  upon 
mere  legal  restrictions  to  maintain  gpreat 
natural  distinctions,  and  in  thinking  that 
if  these  legal  cobwebs  were  swept  away 
the  condition  of  the  country  would  be  im- 
perilled. I  have  more  confidence  in 
manhood  than  to  suppose  that  the  position 
of  men  is  at  all  depenolent  on  the  exclusion 
of  women  from  the  suffrage.  Let  us,  I 
say,  be  more  manly,  let  us  be  more 
generous  to  those  who  are  weak,  relying 
not  upon  our  generosity,  but  upon  our 
justice.  Let  us  lay  aside  those  unmanly 
and  ungenerous  fears  to  which  we 
should  never  have  lent  our  ears.  Let 
us  give  a  favourable  response  to  this 
appeal,  which,  though  it  oe  not  urged 
upon  our  attention  by  a  turbulent  or 
dangerous  agitation,  is  founded  on  right 
and  justice,  and  is  in  harmony  with 
those  gpreat  principles  of  liberty  by  which 
the  law  and  the  practice  of  a  just  and 
generous  people  should  be  regulated. 

Mb.  BERESFORD  HOPE :  The  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  has  talked  of  the 
logic  of  a  smoke-jack.  Well,  I  own 
that  I  do  not  understand  what  that  is. 
A  smoke-jack  is  a  most  useful  and  prac- 
tical invention.  We  owe  the  cooking  of 
the  meat  which  furnishes  our  dinners  to 
the  smoke-jack ;  but  I  think  that  proba- 
bly the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  would 
prefer  the  logic  of  the  tea-xettle— steam 
and  bubble.  I  am  sorry  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  not  present;  but,  at  any 
rate,  although  I  thank  him  for  the  pro- 
mise of  his  vote,  I  do  not  thank  him  for 
his  speech.     Great  affairs  of  State  must 
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Lave  80  pre-occupied  him  that  he  has 
only  awakened  from  the  confusion  in 
which  this  question  stood  some  eight  or 
nine  years  ago  to  find  it  like  the  state  in 
which  the  House  now  is — a  state  of  fog. 
The  time  is  past  for  opportunism.  If 
there  be  any  good  in  the  proposal  to  give 
women    the    suffrage    it    ought  to   be 

f ranted  at  once;  but  if  it  is,  as  I  be- 
eve,  a  mistake,  it  is  not  to  be  opposed 
by  arguments  based  on  opportunism, 
such  as  protestations  that  ''  it  is  not  the 
time  to  argue  the  matter  now — the 
House  should  wait  for  a  more  conveni- 
ent season.''  But  that  convenient  time 
will  never  come  to  the  advantage  of 
those  who  are  petitioners  for  this  change 
in  our  Constitution.  Happily  the  ques- 
tion can  be  argued  to-night  from  original 
matter  and  on  fresh  ground.  We  have 
often  and  often  been  reproached  in  the 
organs  of  public  opinion,  and  by  the 
last  speaker  (Mr.  Blennerhassett),  for  not 
appealing  to  those  who  parade  themselves 
as  most  interested  in  this  matter,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  real  grievance  exists  as 
material  upon  which  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion. Well,  Sir,  we  have  that  material. 
The  ladies  have  not  been  satisfied  with 
the  advocacy  of  the  very  philosophical 
champions  who  speak  for  them  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  and  they  have 
put  their  own  case  in  a  brief  of  their 
own  devising.  They  have  published, 
not  a  Blue  Book,  but  what  is  next  door 
to  it — a  Green  Book — and  in  that  Ghreen 
Book  there  are  documents  of  the  most 
authentic  character.  The  book  is  en- 
titled, The  Opinions  oj  Women  on  Women^s 
Suffrage  J  issued  by  the  **  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Society  for  Wo- 
men's Suffrage."  This  book,  I  suppose, 
mt'ans  what  it  says,  and  must  be  ac- 
cepted on  both  sides  of  the  House  as 
representing  that  intended  state  of  things 
which  the  hon.  Members  who  will  vote 
for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liskeard  (Mr  Courtney)  are  now  ad- 
vancing. It  authentically  represents  what 
we,  on  this  side,  dread  in  the  future, 
and  that  which  we  trust  will  not  be  ac- 
complished, at  any  rate,  by  a  Vote  of  this 
House  to-night.  We  are  not  voting 
against  it  because  we  care  anything 
about  going  into  Supply  to-night ;  for 
with  all  due  regard  of  the  necessity  of 
taking  Supply,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
care  one  halfpenny  whether  the  House 
goos  into  Supply  or  not,  as  compared 
with  the  decision  it  may  come  to  on  this 

Mr.  B&r$Bford  Hop$ 


very  important  question.  Of  course,  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Liskeard 
has  read  this  pamphlet ;  but  I  think  it 
must  have  been  a  great  disappointment 
to  his  fair  clients  that  he  has  not  made 
a  single  reference  to  it  from  the  begin* 
ning  to  the  end  of  his  speech.  However, 
I  think  that  anyone  who  has  read  the 
pamphlet  cannot  fail  to  draw  these  con- 
clusions from  it — First,  that  the  conten- 
tion on  which  the  ladies  base  their  argn* 
ments  negatives  the  idea  that  it  is 
possible  to  set  up  a  distinction  between 
married  and  unmarried  women.  They 
throw  away  with  ostentation  this  flinuj 
pretext.  They  argue  the  thing,  a  priori^ 
and,  more  than  that,  they  work  well  and 
evenly.  They  come  square  to  the  front, 
and  march  most  manfully  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  party.  Their 
arguments,  in  short,  lead  straight  up  to 
universal  suffrage,  based  as  they  are  on 
the  contemptuous  denial  that  virtual  or 
indirect  representation  is  of  the  slightert 
value.  As  to  the  practical  part  of  the 
question,  the  pamphlet  involves  two 
considerations.  One  is,  that  if  these  ar- 
guments be  worth  anything  at  all  from 
the  point  of  view  taken  by  the  ladies, 
we  are  now  in  for  introducing  a  very  large, 
certainly  not  a  small,  fresh  element 
into  the  constituencies;  and  the  next, 
that  most  irresistable,  argument  in  favour 
of  women's  suffrage — must  also  lead  to 
a  claim  for  women  Kepresentatives.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  has  pointed  to 
the  fact,  that  in  the  school  boards  '*  she  " 
as  well  as  ^*  he  "  is  found  to  sit,  and 
among  the  women  contributing  their 
**  opinions"  are  found  members  of  school 
boards,  ladies  who  are  scientific,  literary, 
philanthrophic,  and  ladies  who  have 
written  novels.  We  all  know  there  is  a 
class  of  women  who,  very  laudably,  and 
I  give  them  nothing  but  praise  for  it, 
have  made  themselves  names,  and  who, 
therefore,  have  ambition.  Being  am- 
bitious, they  naturally  want,  each  for 
herself,  to  have  a  vote ;  but  they  know 
very  well  that  this  House  would  not  look 
to  novel  writing,  or  sitting  upon  a  school 
board,  or  being  a  pharmaceutical  chemist, 
or  at  being  able  to  order  her  millinerto  put 
*'  M.D."  upon  the  bill  as  a  qualification 
for  the  franchise.  No  doubt,  it  must  be 
very  mortifying  to  them,  but  they  find 
they  must  fioat  on  the  inflated  bladders 
of  tlieir  ignorantine  sisters,  and  submit 
to  claiming  that  all  who  may  happen  to 
pay  rates  and  taxes  shall  have  an  equal 
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advantage  with  themselves.  But  what 
does  this  prove  ?  It  proves  that  the 
hundred  names  might  be  those  of  women 
who  would  make  very  good  voters.  But 
that  does  not  prove  that  the  female  sex 
generally,  whether  they  pay  rates  or 
taxes  or  not,  have  a  sound  claim'  to  the 
privilege  they  ask  for.  It  reminds  me 
of  an  event  which  happened  in  our  poli- 
tical history  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  which  may  not  be  known  to  hon. 
Members  who  have  come  into  the  House 
since  that  period.  It  was  about  the  time 
of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government,  when 
philosophical  theorists  were  trying  a 
good  many  experiments.  A  Memorial 
was  sent  into  the  then  Prime  Minister — 
I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  Lord 
Aberdeen  or  Lord  Falmerston — by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  in 
favour  of  the  creation  of  a  higher  class 
of  constituencies.  The  project  was  to 
create  a  kind  of  territorial  College 
overlapping  the  existing  counties  and 
boroughs,  containing  as  constituents  men 
with  certain  intellectual  qualifications. 
This  woman-plea  really  reproduces  that 
action,  and  indicates  a  literary,  scientific, 
and  philosophic  ambition  to  get  such 
share  in  the  Government  as  a  vote  gives. 
I  honour  the  ladies  for  that  feeling,  but 
in  their  action  they  multiply  themselves 
by  a  large  multiple,  and  parade  them- 
selves so  multiplied  as  womanhood  in 
general,  ignorant  as  well  as  learned. 
After  these  prefatory  observations,  the 
House  will,  I  hope,  allow  me  to  read 
some  brief  extracts  from  the  Gbeen  Book 
of  the  **  Central  Committee  of  the 
National  Society  for  Women's  Suflfrage;" 
BO  that  we  may  see  what  it  is  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  asks  us  to 
vote  for.  The  first  ** opinion"  is  from 
a  lady,  whose  name  is  very  familiar  in 
the  annals  of  the  London  School  Board 
as  Miss  Fenwick,  now,  however,  Mrs. 
Fenwick  Miller.     She  says — 

"  Laws  regulating  the  ezistence  of  women 
where  their  daily  life  differs  from  that  of  man 
(as  in  the  maternal  relation  for  instance),  cannot 
be  properly  made,  and  questions  specially  affect- 
ing the  female  htdf  of  mankind  cannot  be  wisely 
decided  without  the  opinion  of  the  class  to  be 
affected  being  given,  and  without  their  know- 
ledge of  their  own  needs  being  admitted  to 
counsel  the  legislators." 

By  this,  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller  means  to 
say  that  by  an  infusion  of  ratepaying 
spinsters  and  widows  into  the  consti- 
tuencies, you  will  make  hon.  Members 


on  either  side  of  the  House  good  autho- 
rities on  the  **  maternal  relations."  The 
next  authority  is  Miss  Helen  Taylor, 
also  a  member  of  the  London  School 
Board.    She  says — 

"Domestic  life  can  never  have  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  happiness  it  is  capable  of  giving, 
while  women  are  careless  of  one  large  branch  of 
men's  interests  in  the  world." 

That  means  that  no  man  is  to  be  happy 
if  the  wife  cannot,  when  he  gets  home, 
teU  him  how  she  is  going  to  vote  when 
she  has  put  him  under  the  ground  ;  for, 
mind  you,  it  is  only  spinsters  and 
widows  who  they  say  are  entitled  to 
vote.  Then  we  have  Mrs.  Arthur 
Arnold,  translator  of  Senor  Castelar's 
works,  who  says — 

"  If  *  taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny,'  it  is  also  robbery.  Under  the  form 
of  taxes  women  are  defrauded  of  vast  sums  of 
money,  frequently  for  objects  of  which  they 
wholly  disapprove.  This  Afghan  War,  for  in- 
stance, how  many  women  are  opposed  to  it !  Yet 
they  must  help  to  pay  for  it,  and  try  to  fancy 
they  are  living  in  a  free  coimtry." 

Mrs.  Arthur  Arnold  says,  in  effect — 

•*  Any  woman  who  lives  in  a  free  country 
may  refuse  to  pay  taxes  if  she  disagrees  with 
the  policy  of  the  Government." 

There  is  another  extract  from  an  opinion 
of  the  same  lady,  namely — 

'^  Every  educated  woman  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted  desires  a  Parliamentary  suff- 
rage." 

Well,  my  lady  acquaintances  must  be 
uneducated,  for  my  experience  is  totally 
contrary  to  that  of  Mrs.  Arnold's.  We 
have  from  Miss  Alice  Bewicke,  author  of 
The  Last  of  the  Jenninghams  and  Lonely 
Carhttay  that — 

'*  In  the  blackened  ruins  of  Paris  may  be  read 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  telling  how  women, 
degraded  even  as  those  of  Paris  are  degraded, 
yet  cannot  sink  past  feeling  their  degradation 
and  resentment  against  the  society  that  in- 
flicts it." 

Is  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  ladies  of  England, 
whether  they  are  ratepayers  or  not,  who 
have  not  the  franchise,  have  a  right  to 
bum  Buckingham  Palace,  to  destroy 
Westminster  Hall,  and  to  reduce  the 
Mansion  House  to  cinders  ?  The  next 
opinion  is  by  Mrs.  F.  E.  M.  Notley, 
author  of  Olive  Vareoe,  I  am  sure,  if 
we  saw  her  a  Member  of  this  House, 
we  should  find  her  speeches  original  in 
construction,  for  her  novel  is  a  clever 
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one,  rather  strong  in  its  situations,  but 
dpcidedly  clover.     She  says — 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  to  withhold  the  fran- 
chise fnmi  thr)se  woinon  who  are  imdertuking 
and  Riifforingalltho  burdenfi  and  responsibilitiee 
of  men  is  an  injustice  as  senseless  as  it  is  illo- 
gical. I  hold  this  opinion  upon  much  wider 
grounds  than  the  mere  payment  of  rates  and 
taxes." 

So  here  the  cat  is  lot  out  of  the  bag. 
The  ground  upon  which  they  ask  for  the 
franchise  is  much  wider  than  the  mere 
payment  of  rates  and  taxes,  and  the 
non.  AFomber  for  Liskeard  and  his  lady 
friends  can  no  longer  deny  the  impeach- 
ment. Miss  Simcock,  author  of  The 
Ethics  of  LaiCf  also  sayi 


"  I  can  only  give  the  same  reasons  for  desir- 
ini?  th(j  political  onfninchisomcnt  of  women 
tlmt  1  should  give  for  desiring  the  political  en- 
franchisrment  of  anyone  else — f.  ^.,  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  now,  of  the  manufacturing 
towns  before  the  first  iieform  Hill,  and  of  male 
housi^holders  and  lodgers  befon;  the  last.** 

Then  comes  Mrs.  Villari ;  but  I  will  not 
road  through  this  extract.  She  admits 
that  indirectly  political  influence  is  exer- 
cised by  women,  and  says  that  that  in- 
fluence is  sometimes  mischievous  for  the 
nmson  that  it  is  secret.  She  would 
make  us  believe  that,  with  open  influ- 
ence, moreover,  the  secret  one  would 
disappear.  Now  comos  n  lady  of  gpreat 
literary  and  }>olitical  weight,  Madame 
Belloc,  who  has  interested  herself  con- 
siderably in  Continental  politics,  and 
who  was  well  known  as  Miss  Bessie 
Parkes.     She  says — 

"  I  think  that  in  a  time  and  country  wherein 
the  jwwcr  of  the  vote  is  supreme,  that  power 
sliould  1h^  increasingly  diifust>d.  The  will  of 
the  majority  has  a  tendency  to  become  all- 
powerful  :  and,  therefore,  that  majority  should 
iMj  composed  of  every  diverse  element,  or  in- 
justice in  a  thousand  subtle  forms  will  result. 
It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  think  women  should 
ask  for  and  obtain  the  sufirage." 

We  are  here  asked  to  give  women  the 
suffrage,  because  the  supreme  power 
does  not  reside  in  the  Estates  of  the 
Healm,  but  in  the  supreme  vote.  This 
is  a  confession  of  i)olitical  principle  not 
to  be  overlooked.  There  is  another 
lady,  Mrs.  Crawshay,  who  says — 

•*  The  degradation  of  women  will  never  c^ase 
until  means  of  earning  an  faf>nest  livelihood  are 
afford* k1  to  that  largo  majority  which  cannot 
achieve  marriage.'* 

On  this  I  can  only  ask,  how  is  a  woman 
to   oarn   an   honest  livelihood    by   the 

Mr,  Beresford  Hope 


franchise'now'that  bribery  is  so  strictly 
forbidden  ?    She  adds — 

**  To  this  end,  Jwomon  must  have  a  voice  in 
modifying  laws  which  impede  their  doinff  a  fair 
day's  work  for  a  fair  dav's  wage ;  and  this  win 
never  be  until  the  f  rancnise  is  granted  to  women 
on  the  same  conditions  as  those  on  which  it  is 
g^nted  to  men.'* 

I  am  sure,  as  she  speaks  of  laws  pre- 
venting a  woman  from  doing  a  fair  day's 
work  for  a  fair  day's  wage,  some  hon. 
Member  who  supports  the  Resolution 
will  explain  what  those  laws  are.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  them.  Finally, 
comes  a  lady  who  is  piteous — Mrs.  8.  A. 
Bamett,  member  of  the  Whitechapel 
Board  of  Guardians.     She  pleads — 

"  It  was  the  slaveowner,  not  the  slave,  who 
suffered  most  from  the  institution  of  slaveiy. 
llie  women  who  agitate  for  the  sufirage  ai« 
now  claiming  the  pity  of  the  world  becauM 
they  are  deprived  of  their  rights.  Might  it 
not'  be  that  the  men  who  refuse  to  others  the 
right  which  they  themselves  possess  are  the 
more  to  bo  pitied  P  " 

We  are  the  slaveowners,  I  presume.  I 
can  accept  the  ladv's  pity,  and  I  trwt 
the  House  will.  I  beg  to  point  out  that 
in  taking  these  extracts  I  did  not  pick 
and  choose.  I  took  the  extracts  as  they 
came,  and  did  not  attempt  to  classify 
them.  I  read  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  printed  in  the  pamph* 
let — a  pamphlet,  I  must  repeat,  autho- 
ritatively published  by  the  Society,  and 
sent  round  within  the  last  week,  of 
course,  in  order  to  influence  the  vote  of 
to-night.  The  demand  which  is  made  is 
that  women  should  have  the  suffrage  as 
a  right,  and  that  is  advanced  on  purely 
philosophic  principles.  It  is  the  woman 
that  they  want  to  have  enfranchised,  not 
the  taxpaying  person,  and  it  is  because 
the  woman  claims  it  as  a  woman,  and  it 
is  because  her  advocates  lay  down  that 
she  is  so  distinctly  a  different — I  will  not 
like  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard,  say 
'*,animal,"  but  quoting  Moliere — charac- 
ter to  the  man  that  I  oppose  the  Resolu- 
tion .  The  hon .  Member  has  referred  to  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  as  the  only  place  in 
which  women  have  had  their  own  way. 
I  beg  the  hon.  Gentleman's  pardon. 
There  was  another  instance  in  which  the 
female  appeared  in  the  Senate.  The 
Eoman  Emperor  Holiogabalus  —  the 
House  will  remember — did  set  up  a 
Senate  of  women,  and  put  that  re- 
spected lady,  his  mother,  in  the  Chair. 
But,   except  in   Wyoming  and  in   the 
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case  of  Heliogabalus,  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  and  the  experience  of  the  world 
has  gone  one  way,  and  the  Society  for 
Women's  Suffrage,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard,  and  one  or  two  other 
people,  have  gone  the  other.  They  may 
be  right ;  we  may  be  wrong.  But,  let 
lis  see  what  tbey  ask  for?  Do  not  let 
these  miserable  pretensions,  this  elaim 
as  to  rights  of  property,  this  talk  about 
rates  and  taxes,  influence  you.  It  is 
mere  birdlime  to  catch  the  sparrows. 
We  know  what  they  want.  They  have 
been  sapping  and  mining;  but  they 
have  made  a  mistake  at  last,  and  have 
published  a  pamphlet  that  is  a  little  too 
straightforward,  too  earnest,  too  ambi- 
tious. Theee  politicians  have  shown 
after  all  that  tbey  are  women.  They 
have  written  as  women.  They  have 
told  us  what  they  want,  and  we  ought 
to  be  guided  by  that  confession ;  and 
when  we  vote  for  it,  let  us  know  that  it 
is  not  for  the  rights  of  property,  but  for 
real  universal  suffrage,  to  be  established 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  any 
country— not  for  manhood  suffrage,  but 
manhood  suffrage  and  womanhood  suf- 
frage, for  the  franchise  to  be  g^ven  to 
every  creature  of  the  human  race  whose 
limbs  are  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  him 
or  her  to  the  ballotA)ox. 

Ma.  HEYGATE :  I  have  always  been 
quite  unable  to  approach  this  question 
with  any  of  those  feelings  of  excitement 
or  enlhtisiasm  which  appear  to  be  felt 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  when  they  advocate  or  oppose  it 
from  time  to  time.  I  have  neither  been 
able  to  indulge  in  any  of  those  saaguine 
hopes  or  gloomy  apprdiensions  which 
appear  to  be  entertained  on  ozke  side  and 
the  other.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
treated  the  question  from  the  first  in  a 
very  fm«itter-of-fact,  p4t>saio  way,  and 
have  been  curious  to  see  what  would  be 
the  outcome  of  the  agitation.  I  refrained 
from  voting  on  one  side  or  the  other  for 
two  or  three  years,  becaase,  showing  as 
I  do  that  consenrvative  spirit  whioh  dis- 
tinguishes those  who  sit  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  especially  on  questions  con- 
nected with  the  re^esentatioQ  of  the 
people,  I  have  viewed  with  some  sus- 
picion and  dislike  ainy  new  attempt  at  a 
general  enfranohisemenft  whi(^  did  not 
at  once  comitt<eDd  itself  to  my  mind. 
But,  having'  listeaed  from  year  to  year 
to  the  arguments  ad^vaneed  in  favour  of 
this  proposal,  it  seemed  to  me  there  was 


I  positively  nothing  against  the  proposal 
— whioh  has  hitherto  been  brought  in 
as  a  Bill,  but  which  is  now  the  Motion 
put  forward  so  ably  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Court- 
ney)— except  prejudice  and  sentiment. 
There  have  been  feelings  of  a  senti- 
mental dislike  to  the  idea  of  giving  a 
vote  to  a  woman,  because  she  is  a 
woman ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  had  hon.  Members  showing,  year 
afker  year,  that  a  woman  who  occupied 
a  position  at  the  head  of  a  household, 
paying  rates  and  taxes,  and  discharging 
every  function  which  a  husband  would 
discharge,  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of 
the  right  which  attached  to  her,  by  rea- 
son of  her  not  being  a  man.  We  have 
already  the  advantage  of  an  experiment. 
The  experiment  has  been  made  in  the 
elections  of  school  boards  and  guar- 
dians and  municipal  elections,  and 
the  result  has  been  ''beneficial,"  as 
was  freely  declared  by  an  old  Mem- 
ber oi  Ihis  House,  who  is  always  consi- 
dered one  of  the  first  authorities  on  this 
subject — namely,  Mr.  Henley.  I  have 
listened  in  vain  to  hear  from  those  who 
attack  this  proposal  anything  to  the  con- 
trary. It  has  not  been  suggested  by 
any  hon.  Member  who  is  opposed  to  this 
proposal  that  the  experiment,  so  far  as 
it  has  gone,  has.  not  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful. One  of  my  hon.  Friends,  the 
Member  for  North  Staffordshire  (Mr. 
Hanbury),  tries  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  municipal  franchises — what  are 
called  rtttepaying  franchises,  or  parochial 
franchises — and  the  Parliamentary  fran- 
chise ;  but  I  fail  to  see  any  very  great 
distiiHstion  such  as  he  desired  to  £'aw. 
In  the  one  case,  that  of  municipal  go- 
vernment, there  are  something  like 
£40,000,1)00  or  £60,000,000  to  be  dealt 
with  annually,  and  in  the  other  case, 
that  of  Imperial  government,  there 
are  something  like  £70,000,000  or 
£60,000,008 ;  and  are  we  to  be  told  that 
a  person,  who*  is  considered  capable  of 
electiog  representatives  who  have  to 
vote  away  £40,000,000,  is  incapable  of 
electing  representatives  who  have  to  vote 
away  £70,000,000?  Can  anyone  say 
that  there  is  sudi  a  distinction,  or  that 
it  could  be  logically  maintained  ?  And 
then,  as  regards  the  question  of  fitness, 
I  understand  that  is  never  contested 
either — in  fact,  it  is  imposdible  to  con- 
test it.  We  all  know  that  there  is  in 
any  coDstitiieqioy  a  class  of  pereons,  a 
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residuum,  who  are  unfit  to  be  electors, 
in  respect  of  their  want  of  intelligence 
and  moral  character,  and  otherwise  un- 
fitted to  assist  to  pass  laws  and  govern 
the  country.     And  there  is  no  one  who 
would  maintain  that  there  is  not  a  class 
of  women  who  should  not  be   enfran- 
chised; but  as  against  the  claim  of  the 
fair   average    class    of  women    house- 
holders there  is  nothing  to  be  said.      I 
most  distinctly  and  emphatically  deny 
the  intention  at  any  time  of  supporting 
anything   further  than  the  removal  of 
the  disability  with  regard  to  widows  and 
unmarried  women  (householders),  plac- 
ing them  in  the  same  position  as  men.  I 
cannot  for  one  moment  see  the   possi- 
bility of  admitting  married  women  into 
the  franchise.     I  was  very  sorry  to  hear 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Liskeard 
drop  the   words,    which  were  adroitly 
taken  advantage  of — "not  at  present'* 
— in  reference  to  mariied  women ;  be- 
cause I  believe  ho   damaged  his  cause 
thereby.      Speaking    for     myself,    and 
supporting  this  ^Resolution,  as  I  do,  as 
a  matter  of  logic  and  justice,  I  do  not 
and  shall  not  ever  see  my  way  to  the  en- 
franchisement of  married  women,  and  I 
do  not  consider  that  is  a   question   of 
practical  politics.     I  also  look  upon  the 
present  proposal  as  an  enfranchisement 
of  property.     We  all,  as  Conservatives, 
must  approve  of  that.     I  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  because  they  are  likely  to  give 
Conservative   votes;    I   do  not  ask  in 
what  direction  their  votes  will  be  given  ; 
but  I  say  it  is  a  representation  of  pro- 
perty, and  therefore  it  is  Conservative 
in  the   best  sense.     We  all  know  that 
when  a  faruier  dies  the  widow  is  often 
left  in  a  position  of  great  discomfort — 
at  least,  that  was  specially  the  case  some 
time  ago — because  the  landlord  used  to 
think  that  he  had  lost  a  vote  by  the  dis- 
qualification of  a  particular  farm,  and 
therefore  ho  would  often  take  it  from 
the  widow,  and  re-let  it  to  a  new  tenant 
capable  of  voting  in  light  of  the  occu- 
pation ;   but   I    cannot    see    why,  if  a 
woman  is   considered  fit  to  follow  her 
husband  in  ordinary  matters,  and  to  per- 
form the  same  duties  as  her  husband  used 
to   perform,    she   should   not  have  the 
franchise.     I  have  said  I  do  not  share 
the  extraordinary  fears  or  hopes  which 
have  been  indulged  in   upon  this  ques- 
tion.    I  do  not  imagine  that  all  women 
are  going  to  be  improved  by  being  en- 
franchised, nor  do  I  imagine  thatlegisla- 

Mr.  Heygate 


tion  in  this  country  is  going  to  be  sup- 
ported or  improved  by  their  admission. 
I  simply  look  upon  it  as  a  plain,  matter- 
of-fact,  logical,  common  sense  matter  of 
justice.  Here  are  certain  people  per- 
forming certain  duties,  and  i  think  thej 
have  a  right  to  ask  for  the  same  consi- 
deration which  is  given  to  men  in  their 
position.  The  hon.  Member  for  North 
Staffordshire  said  he  should  like  to  see 
rights  and  duties  represented.  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  him  refer  to  that,  be- 
cause it  does  seem  to  me  that  at  pre- 
sent it  is  so.  The  only  hindrance  wnich 
has  been  pointed  (mt  is  that  women  are 
unable  to  serve  on  juries  or  to  act  as 
soldiers  or  policemen.  Well,  there  are 
other  classes  of  society  who  are  not  called 
upon  to  perform  those  duties.  A  clergy- 
man, for  instance,  is  not  called  upon 
to  serve  as  a  policeman  or  a  soldier,  nor 
can  he  sit  in  Parliament ;  and  I  think 
those  are  nearly  the  only  duties  which 
women  are  unable  to  perform.  Some- 
thing has  been  said  of  the  supposed  in- 
consistency of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard  in  proposing  this,  which 
is  regarded  by  some  as  so  sweeping  and 
democratic  a  change,  and  in  opposing 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Border  Boroughs  (Mr.  Trevolyan)  to  en- 
franchise the  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
counties.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  necessity  for  apology 
on  behalf  of  the  hon.  Member ;  I  think 
the  two  positions  are  entirely  consistent. 
I  must  say  I  think  the  apology  is  rather 
due  from  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who 
are  able  and  willing  enthusiastically  to 
support  a  measure  which  would  be  a 
most  disturbing  measure  with  reference 
to  the  representation  of  the  people,  and 
who  are  yet  unwilling  to  see  passed  this 
very  small  modicum  of  justice  to  a  very 
worthy  class  which  would  entail  very 
little  alteration  of  our  electoral  system. 
How  is  it  possible  that  they  can  support 
a  proposal  like  that  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Border  Boroughs,  which  would 
enfranchise  nearly  1,000,000  of  people, 
all  of  them  of  the  lowest  class,  who  live 
by  daily  wages,  and  which  would  vir- 
tually disfranchise  60  or  70  boroughs 
and  towns,  and  yet  shrink  with  timidity 
from  the  proposal  to  g^ve  enfranchise- 
ment to  some  thousands  of  women,  who 
would  be  equally  distributed  throughout 
all  the  constituencies,  and  therefore 
would  not  cause  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance in  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
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representation?     T  do  not  support  the 
Motion  with  the  idea  that  it  will  confer 
upon  women  any  great  and  cxtraordi-  j 
narr  advantage,  nor  do  I  think  that  they  j 
are  now  suffering  under  any  very  great  , 
disadvantage   or   injustice  which  it  is 
necessary    to    remove ;    but  I   do    say 
there    is    one    injustice    to   which    my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Liskeard 
might  worthily  direct  his  attention.    I 
do  say  that  the  marriage  laws  of  this 
country ,  as  they  stand  now,  are  not  fair 
between  man  and  woman.  What  is  more, 
if  some  of  the  pn)positions  which  are 
made  in  the  House  were  to  be  carried 
into  law,     the   thing   would   be    made 
80  mucli  worse.     A  proposal  has  been 
brought  forward  and  rejected  time  after 
time,  which,  if  carried,  would  leave  it 
all  in  favour  of  the  man,  and  nothing  in 
favour  tif  the  woman.     I  mean  the  pro- 
posal to  do  away  with  the  prohibition  of 
marriage   with  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 
Time  after  time  I  have  hoard  it  argued 
that  the  husband  should  be  free  to  marry 
his  decL'ased   wife's  sister,  or  even  his 
deceased  wife's  niece ;  but  I  never  heard 
anything  of  the  wife  marr}'ing  her  de- 
ceased  husband's    brother  or  nephew. 
There    is    a   practical   injustice,   which 
would  be   Jirevontod  at  once  if  we  were 
to  legislate  in  reference  to  the  marriage 
law  in  a  fair  and   equal  manner.     To 
alter  the  law  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
man  and    n<»t  the  woman  is,   I  think, 
quite   indefensible.      With  that  single 
exception,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
women  are    damaged   or  aggrieved  by 
the  laws  of  this  country,  or  that  they  are 
pjing  to  be  specially  benefited  by  this 
change.     But  looking  at  it  all  round, 
8€«.-ing     that  they   are  performing  the 
dutU'S  which  their  husbands  performed 
U'fore  thvm,  and  that  they  are  very  often 
the  most  respectable  persons  in  the  posi- 
tion they  occupy,  looking  at  it  also  as  a  re- 
present at  ion  of  property  in  its  best  sense, 
and  that  it  will  not  disturb  the  present 
general  elei'.-toral  arrangements  by  dis- 
franchising   any    particular    towns    or 
places,  I  say  it  is  a  very  reasonable  and 
just  proposition,  and  I  have  much  plea- 
Fure  in  supporting  it. 

Mb.  BRISTOWE:  Sir,  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House  for  nine 
years,  and  I  have  always  hitherto  cun- 
ti'nted  myself  with  giving  a  silent  vote. 
That  vote  has  always  been  against  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard 
(Mr.  Ccjurtney),  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see 
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into  the  future,  that  will  always  be  my 
view  of  the  matter  as  long  as  I  have  a 
seat  in  this  House.     I  have  listened  to 
the  speeches  year  after  year  upon  this 
subject,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  very 
little  that  is  new  has  been  advanced  by 
those  who  have  come  forward  in  support 
of  the  measure.     Now,  the  hon.  Member 
who  moved  it  to-night  made  an  elaborate 
speech  on  a  similar  occasion  last  year. 
He  tells  us,  and   he  tells  us  truly,  I 
think,   that  there  is  no  change  in  the 
form  or  substance  of  the  Eesolution  as 
compared  with  the  Bill  which  he  had 
the  honour  of  introducing  on  a  former 
occasion.     I  believe  that,  and  it  is  be- 
cause I  gave  my  entire  opposition  to  the 
Bill  last  Session  that  I  shall  follow  the 
same  course  this  evening  in  opposing  the 
Eesolution.     The  hon.  !^^ember  told  us 
that  ho  always  had  intended,  and  that 
he  still  intended — and  my  hon.  Friend 
who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Hoy  gate) 
tells  us  he  alwavs  intendt'd,  and  he  still 
intended — to    exclude    married  women 
from  the  benefit  of  this  proposed  change. 
Well,  I  cannot  comprehend  for  the  life 
of  me  how  it  is  that  those  who  are  in 
favour  of  this   Resolution  toll  us  they 
will  do  all  they  can  to  oppose  the  ex- 
tension   of    this    privilege    to  married 
women.     It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most 
inconsistent  proposition.      *'0h,"  they 
say,  *•  we  want  property  represented." 
Well,  then,  how  about  the  case  of  mar- 
ried  women    living    apart    from    their 
husbands  with  property  to  their  separate 
use  ?     In  many  cases  that  occur  pro- 
perty is  not  represented,  and  yet  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  married  woman.     **  Oh," 
they  say,   "I  will   never  sanction  any- 
thing   which,  by  any   possibility,    can 
give   the    right    to  vote  to  a    married 
woman."     I  want  to  know  whether  a 
married  woman   has   not   as    great  an 
interest  in  the  matter  as  an  unmarried 
woman  ?     Of  course  she  has.     She  has 
the  interests   of   her    j)roperty,  of  her 
husband,  and  of  her  children.     As  far 
as  the  interest  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned, the  married  woman   has  a  far 
greater  interest  at  stake  than  any  single 
woman.      Then   we   are  told   this  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  greatest  interests 
are  involved.     That  sounds  a  very  fine 
phrase  ;  but  really  is  it  not  carrying  the 
!  matter  too  far  to  try  and  make  us  be- 
!  lieve  that  the  greatest  interests  of  the 
country    are    involved    in    a    question 
whether  women  are  or  are  not  to  havo 
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the  right  of  voting  ?  That  ir  the  way 
the  lion.  Memher  for  Liskeard  put  it 
to-night ;  and  he  then  gave  us  an  illus- 
tration of  the  experience  which  he  and 
other  people  have  acquired  of  the  advan- 
tage of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
women.  He  told  us  of  some  remote 
district  in  Wyoming.  Keally,  I  do  not 
think  any  experience  derived  from  that 
locality  is  to  be  brought  into  this  House 
as  a  thing  of  great  weight  and  import- 
ance for  us  to  decide  upon.  The  non. 
Member  also  spoke  of  some  borough 
which  was  unnamed,  in  which  there  was 
a  ward  inhabited  by  the  lower  class, 
and  pome  energetic  women  introduced 
the  question  of  bringing  in  a  better 
representative.  Well,  I  suppose  all  will 
aomit  that  you  cannot  get  a  more  useful 
canvasser,  whether  in  town  or  in 
country,  than  an  energetic  woman  ;  I 
believe  she  is  the  most  useful  canvasser 
you  can  possibly  have.  But  because 
she  is  a  most  admirable  canvasser  I  am 
not  prepared  to  go  to  the  leneth  of 
psying  that  that  is  a  reason  why  she 
should  have  the  right  of  voting.  That 
is  quite  a  different  thing.  Then  we 
were  also  told  that  this  was  very  much 
wanted,  and  the  reasons  why  •  were 
assigned.  The  hon.  Member  told  us 
that  he  did  not  claim  it  as  a  right ;  but 
if  I  understood  him  properly,  every  word 
of  his  practically  amounted  to  saying 
that  he  claimed  it  as  a  right,  and  in  no 
other  sense.  It  is  quite  true  he  said 
'*  I  do  not,"  but  then  every  word  of  his 
speech  did  ;  and  it  is  quite  true  that  he 
said  he  claimed  it  on  utilitarian  grounds  ; 
but  in  his  speech  every  word  was  de- 
voted to  the  right,  and  the  utilitarian 
grounds  were  utterly  neglected  and 
disappeared.  We  are  told  also  that  this 
will  have  a  great  weight  on  the  character 
of  women  generally.  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  would  not 
have  enunciated  that  proposition  if  he 
had  not  thoroughly  believed  it;  but 
permit  me  to  say  that  the  fact  of  his 
being  convinced  of  it  does  not  convince 
me  the  least  in  the  world,  and  unless  he 
adduces  arguments  far  beyond  his  own 
convictions,  I  shall  be  left  quite  in  dark- 
ness on  the  subject.  Well,  Sir,  some 
kindly  individual,  having  regard  to  the 
ignorance?  in  which  I  am,  and  desirous 
oi'  enlightening  me  a  little,  has  been 
kind  enough  to  forward  me  a  little  work 
called  Opinions  of  Women  on  Women^s 
Suffrage^  and  which  has  been  printed  by 


"The  Central  Committee  of  the  National 
Society  for  Women's  Suffrage."  I  be- 
lieve that  work  has  been  alluded  to  by 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Beresford 
Hope),  wno  referred  to  certain  extracts. 
All  I  can  say  is,  if  this  book  was  for- 
warded to  an  unenlightened  person,  it 
would  be  considered  as  a  curiously  un- 
satisfactory document.  Some  of  these 
extracts  are  very  curious  indeed.  Here 
is  one  lady  who  tells  us — 

"  There  is  among  women  collectively  mnA 
intellect,  much  conscientiousness,  and  much 
energy,  which  might  be  employed  in  pnblie 
affairs  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 
And  further,  men  and  women  in  our  complsi 
social  state,  of  necessity  act  and  re-act  upon  eack 
other  to  so  great  an  extent  that  men  cannot 
progress  far  alone ;  ci^nlization  and  good  govern- 
ment must  needs  be  hampered  and  delayed  lo 
long  as  women  are  excluded  from  S}'mpathy  and 
participation  in  the  thought,  the  devotion  to 
public  causes,  and  the  active  patriotism  hy 
which  improvements  in  legislation  and  society 
are  effected." 

If  that  means  an3rthin<2^  at  all,  it  appears 
to  me  it  goes  the  whole  length  to  which 
the  advocates  of  this  system  must  go. 
This  Eesolution  really  means  that 
women  are  not  onlv  eligible  to  elect, 
but  must  be  eligible  to  be  elected; 
it  is  impossible  to  stop  there  and  bey 
they  have  only  a  right  to  the  sa{> 
frage;  you  must  go  further  and  say 
they  are  not  only  fit  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  they  are  fit  to  occupy 
the  Chair  you  occupy,  Sir.  If  hon. 
Gentlemen  put  it  on  the  question  of 
right,  you  must  concede  that,  for  it  it 
absurd  to  think  you  can  stop  there. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  another  lady, 
which  is  really  very  curious — 

"If  *  taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny,*  it  is  also  robbery.  Under  the  form 
of  taxes,  women  are  defrauded  of  vast  sums  of 
money,  frequently  for  objects  of  which  they 
wholly  disapprove.** 

Consequently,  if  a  woman  is  to  pay 
money  for  taxes  of  which  she  disap- 
proves, that  is  an  act  of  nibbery.  Some 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  House  disap- 
proved on  a  recent  occasion  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government  ;  but  on  that  ground 
are  we  to  charge  the  Government  with 
robbery  for  taking  taxes  of  which  we 
did  not  approve?  And  yet  that  was 
adduced  as  an  argument  why  we  should 
give  women  the  right  of  voting.  Here 
is  another  delightful  little  piece — 

**8o  far  from  the  truth  is  the  reiterated 
statement  of  oertain  honounbls  ]i*P.'i»  thil 
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women  do  not  desire  the  franchise,  that  in  my 
large  experience  I  haye  scarcely  ever  known  a 
woman  possessed  of  ordinary  conmion  sense, 
and  who  had  lived  some  years  alone  in  the 
world,  who  did  not  earnestly  wish  for  it.  The 
women  who  gratify  these  Gentlemen  hy  smil- 
ingly deprecating  any  such  reeponsihilitiee  are 
those  who  hare  dwelt  since  they  were  horn  in 
well-feathered  nests,  and  haye  never  needed  to 
do  anything  hut  open  their  soft  heaks  for  the 
choicest  little  gruhs  to  be  dropped  into  them." 

So  curious  is  that  passage  as  illustrative 
of  the  importance  of  giving  the  right  of 
election  to  ladies  that  it  rather  struck 
me;  but  there  is  a  little  more  of  the 
same  style  behind  it — 

''It  is  utterly  absurd — and  I  am  afraid  the 
M.P.'s  in  question  are  quite  aware  they  are 
talking  nonsense — to  argue  from  the  contented 
squawks  of  a  brood  of  these  callow  creatures 
that  full-grown  swallows  and  larks  have  no 
need  of  wings,  and  are  always  happiest  when 
their  pinions  are  broken." 

It  does  appear  to  me  that  extraot  would 
be  as  well  not  printed  in  this  little  book. 
I  suppose  that  extract  would  really  have 
no  influence  on  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  or  any  single  Member,  as  I 
think  it  a  somewhat  exaggerated  view 
of  the  National  Society  iot  Promoting 
the  Suffrage  of  Women.  Here  is  another 
lady  who  is  giving  us  a  good  reason 
why  they  should  have  a  vote.  I  want 
the  House  to  see  this,  as  this  is  an 
opinion  that  the  women  should  have  it 
as  a  matter  of  right.  Hear  what  the 
lady  says — 

"  If  women  are  too  weak  and  too  foolish  to  be 
trusted  with  votes,  they  ought  in  common  fair- 
ness to  be  spared  the  burden  of  tazpaying. 
The  latest  arguments  I  have  heard  of->all  the 
others  having  really  been  worn  to  death — against 
the  manifest  injustice  of  departing,  in  the  case 
of  immarried  women,  from  the  Constitutional 
maxim  about  taxation  and  representation  being 
joined  together  is  that  which  is  based  on  the 
ground  that  all  Governments  rest  ultimately  on 
physical  force ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  not  be 
well  for  the  State  to  have  a  large  class  of  voters 
who  could  vote,  but  could  not — or,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  would  not — be  able  to  take  part  in  the 
rough  work  of  politics.'* 

I  want  to  know  the  meaning  of  that, 
though  I  suppose  it  means  that  they 
should  be  admitted  to  the  suffrage,  and 
nothing  else.  I  will  not  give  the  House 
any  more  extracts  from  this  valuable 
book.  I  hope  it  will  get  the  circulation 
it  deserves,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  will 
not  be  very  extensive.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  active,  energetic,  ana 
very  industrious  ladies  who  were  on,  I 
presume^  the  acting  committee  of  this 


society,  are  rather  eccentric  in  the  way 
in   which  they  trust  their  interests  to 
Members  of  this  House.     We  must  all 
recollect,  in  the  first  Parliament    this 
matter  was  introduced,  with  all  the  ear- 
nestness and  energy  which,  if  we  could 
not  agree  with,  we  might  praise,  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Jacob 
Bright).     Everyone  must  admit  it  was 
managed  by  him  in  a  way  that  was 
admirable ;  for  a  short  time  after  he  was 
no  longer  amongst  us ;  but  when  he  did 
return  to  this  place,  and  was  welcomed 
by  all  of   us,   I    believe,    one    would 
have    thought    that    the    interest    of 
this  question  would    have    been    sub- 
mitted   to     so    tried    an    advocate    as 
himself.     But  no— ["  It  was !"]—  Well, 
before    that,    the    hon.     and    learned 
Member  for  Marylebone  (Mr.  Forsyth) 
undertook  this  duty,  and  discharged  it 
for  some  time ;  and  then,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  he  was  put  on  one  side,  and 
now  it  is  undertaken  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard.     I  quite    admit  the 
energy  and  ability  wim  which  he  has 
undertaken  the  duty;  but  I  fancy  his 
success  in  this  matter  will  not  be  any 
greater.     The    House   must   have  ob- 
served   there   is  one  little  matter  that 
ought  to  be  relied  upon  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers more  than  has  been  the  case,  and 
that  is,  as  a  certain  hon.  Member  has 
been  insisting  upon — namely,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  right  for  all  women  to  exer- 
cise the  privilege  of  voting.     Well,  then, 
one  would  naturally  have  supposed,  in 
addition  to  that,  he  would  have  gone  on 
a  little  further,  and  would  have  endea- 
voured t-o  satisfy  the  House  that  those 
for  whom  he  was  anxious  to  get  it  wished 
for  it.     Certainly,  he  did   touch  upon 
that  matter  in  the  slightest  manner  at  the 
end  of  his  speech ;  but  I  ask  the  House 
if  he  argued  that  question  ?    I  admit 
he  touched  upon  it.      He  spoke  a  great 
deal  on  the   arts,  and  educationed  ad- 
vantages, and  so  on ;  but  he  did  not  say 
hardly  a  word  about  the  all-important 
question,  whether  those  whom  he  was 
seeking  to  enfranchise  wished  for  it  at 
all.      ourely,  a  Member  of  this  House 
who  introduces  a  measure  of  this  kind 
should  do  something  to  show  that  those 
he  was  seeking  to  enfranchise  were  de- 
sirous of  exercising  the  franchise.     He 
gave   extracts  from  the  writings   of  a 
number  of  ladies  who  are  zealous  for  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  ;  but  let  me  ask 
the  House  if  they  think  those  are  repre- 
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Bentative  women  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  considered  as  such 
when  dealing  with  a  large  number  of 
persons  to  be  enfranchised «  as  in  this 
case  ?  This,  I  think,  is  clear — if  the  hon. 
Member  wishes  to  enforce  this  matter 
strongly  upon  the  House,  he  is  certainly 
bound  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  those  whom  he  says 
wish  to  be  enfranchised.  I  say  he  has 
done  nothing  of  the  kind ;  he  has  told 
us  a  great  deal  about  their  proficiency  in 
the  arts,  but  nothing  at  all  about  the 
wants  or  the  wishes  of  those  proposed  to 
be  enfranchised.  On  former  occasions, 
the  hon.  Member  has  said — and  the 
House  was  astonished  at  the  view  he  put 
forth — that  those  who  resisted  the  pro- 
posal should  show  grounds  why  women 
should  not  be  enfranchised.  I  say  the 
burden  lies  on  those  who  wish  to  alter 
the  law,  and  not  on  us.  I  say  this 
change  ought  not  to  be  made.  My  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Marylebone  on  former  occasions  never 
said  a  single  word  as  to  appealing  to  the 
women  themselves.  It  is  true  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  illustrated  the 
great  desire  there  was  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women,  by  referring  to  a 
great  number  of  cases  where  women  had 
got  on  the  register  and  had  come  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  where  their 
claims  to  votes  were  ignored.  From  il- 
lustrations of  that  sort  I  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  hon.  Members  themselves. 
I  ask  every  Member  of  this  House,  and 
I  ask  it  fearlessly,  amongst  the  whole 
range  of  their  acquaintances  how  many 
women  they  know  who  desire  to  possess 
this  franohise  ?  How  many  do  they 
know  who  protest  strongly  against  it, 
and  say  they  do  not  desire  it  ?  It  is  all 
very  well  to  tell  us  of  Petitions  presented 
in  favour  of  it ;  but  I  want  to  know  how 
many  of  those  petitioners  are  of  the 
class  it  is  proposed  to  enfranchise  ? 
Those  who  do  not  wish  for  it  are  the 
very  persons  who  want  it,  some  think ; 
but  the  very  persons  now  proposed  to  be 
enfranchised  are  clearly  entitled  to  have 
opinions  on  this  subject  as  well  as  my 
hon.  Friend.  Among  my  own  acquaint- 
ance— I  will  not  say  to  every  "  man,"  be- 
cause here  every  *'  educated  woman  "  is, 
I  think,  a  better  term — every  educated 
woman,  with  one  exception,  deprecates 
the  idea  of  being  enfranchised  under 
this  Bill.  I  can,  therefore,  see  no  suffi- 
cient  evidence  in  favour  of  this  pro- 

4fr.  Bristow$ 


posed  extension  of  the  franchise,  or,  at 
aU  events,  only  of  the  slightest  pos- 
sible character.  In  the  history  of 
civilized  States  there  is  no  instance  of 
governing  powers  enforcing  the  right  of 
voting  upon  an  unwilling  class,  and  I 
contend  that  the  persons  who  are  pro- 
posed to  be  enfranchised  are  an  un- 
willing class.  I  have  heard  that  in 
Switzerland,  many  years  ago,  persons 
were  subjected  to  a  fine  if  they  did  not 
exercise  certain  functions,  that  of  votiog 
amongst  others ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  even  if  this  class  of  persons 
were  enfranchised,  there  would  be  a 
large  proportion  who  would  not  exereiM 
the  right  he  proposes  to  give.  And  on 
those  grounds,  believing  it  is  an  injniy 
to  force  it  on  a  class  unwilling  to  accept 
this  boon,  as  my  hon.  Friend  thinks  it 
is,  and  believing  also  that  this  House 
ought  not  to  force  it  upon  those  who  are 
unwilling,  I  oppose  it,  and  hope  this 
House  will  not  pass  it. 

Mr.  stoker  :  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thinjk 
the  great  majority  of  the  community  it 
is  proposed  to  enfranchise,  if  canvassed 
from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other, 
and  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  kit- 
chen, would  most  undoubtedly  object  to 
have  this  privilege  thrust  upon  themi 
according  to  the  views  of  some  of  the 
most  energetic,  but  not  the  most  retir* 
ing,  of  their  sex.  The  hon.  GentlemaB; 
opposite  (Mr.  Courtney)  has  evidentlf 
come  here  under  extreme  pressure,  if 
we  may  judge  from  those  journals  whidi 
we  have  had  extracts  from.  One  grett 
objection  to  this  measure  is  that  tbt 
character  of  this  House  might  deterioratt 
if  this  was  carried  into  law,  for  in  future 
the  House  would  not  consist  of  the  molt 
aged,  and,  perhaps,  not  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced men,  as  many  would  be  M* 
lected  on  account  of  their  good  looks  and 
their  activity  in  canvassing.  The  hoo. 
Member  for  North  Staffordshire  (Mr. 
Hanbury)  has  well  said  that  the  duties 
of  the  State  ought  to  go  with  the  privi* 
lege  of  voting,  and  I  ask — Are  theee 
ladies  prepared  to  fulfil  those  duties  of 
the  State  which  should  go  with  the  pri- 
vilege? Are  they  prepared  to  serve  on 
juries,  as  special  constables,  and,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  to  defend  thdr 
country  in  the  tented  field  ?  Perhaps 
they  would  not  object  to  defend  theif 
country  by  performing  the  duties  of 
Volunteers,  when  the  weather  was  finSi 
and  if  the  uniform  was  a  pretty  one  o( 
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their  own  choice ;  but  I  think  very  few 
would    like   to   go  further    than   that. 
There  have  been  Amazons — and  there 
may  be  still — as  one  lady  I  have  heard 
of  in  particular  went  through  the  whole 
of  the  Peninsular  War  and  was  not  dis- 
covered to  be  a  woman  until  the  end  of 
the  war ;  and  I  also  have  heard  of  that 
lady  who  is  remembered  in  song  as  the 
celebrated  Billy  Taylor,  who  performed 
fiuch  heroic  actions,  that  at  the  end  she 
was  presented  to  the  Admiral,  and  *'very 
much  complimented  for  what  she  had 
done,  and  was  appointed  First  Lieute- 
nant to  the  gallant  Tliunderhomh,'*^     Let 
us  be  logical,  and  I  hope  the  ladies  and 
the  supporters  of  the  Resolution  will  re- 
flect that  the  majority  of  ladies  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  domestic  sphere 
in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  in 
which  many  of  them  are  such  bright 
examples.     If  by  accident  or  choice  this 
is  denied  them,  then  science,  art,  and 
literature — in  which  so  many  of  them 
excel  so  greatly — are  open  to  them  ;  and 
even  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  those, 
they  have  the  hospital,  they  have  dis- 
trict visiting,  they  may  become,  as  many 
are,  the  honoured  agents  of  that  charity 
which  distinguishes  them,   not  only  in 
this  country,  but   in  all  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  which  they  have  shone  so  ably 
and  so  conspicuously  of  late,  and  with 
which  their  names  are  so  nobly  asso- 
ciated ;  I  hope  they  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  high  position  they  already  occupy. 
Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the  difficult 
task  of  competing  with  the  sterner  sex 
in  the  dusty  and  soiled  arena  of  political 
warfare. 

Me.  COLLINS :  In  listening  to  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Newark 
(Mr.  Bristowe),  I  had  hoped  I  should 
have  heard  some  solid  argument,  some 
substantial  reason,  which  he  would  have 
been  able  to  adduce  for  voting  as  he  has 
stated  he  will  on  this  question.  In 
what  he  has  told  us,  I  confess  I  have 
been  greatly  disappointed,  for  he  has  not 
advanced  any  argument.  He  has  quoted 
from  the  pamphlet  issued  by  those  active 
and  accomplished  ladies,  and  has  cited 
extracts  suited  to  his  purpose ;  but  he 
has  not  given  us  any  substantial  argu- 
ment of  his  own — as  far  as  my  judgment 
goes,  no  substantial  argument  has  fallen 
from  him  to  upport  the  line  he  has 
taken.  He  told  us  he  agreed  with  those 
who  stated  that  married  women  had  the 
greatest    interest   in    this  question.     I 


perfectly  agree  with  him  in  that  propo- 
sition; but,  8ir,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  case  is  consi- 
dered, the  unmarried  ladies  have  more 
interest  in  this  question  than  the  great 
bulk  of  those  who  are  married,  and  to 
them  it  would  be  doing  a  great  wrong. 
That  word  **  wrong"  may  be  taken  excep- 
tion to ;  but  the  great  wrong  that  is  done 
to  ladies   is  in    not  removing  abuses. 
Now,  Sir,   with  regard  to  the  next  case 
that  is  supplied,  it  is  this  —  that  logi- 
cally, if  women  claim  the  right  of  a  vote, 
they  ought  to  claim  the  right  to  sit  in 
this  House.     That  is  a  threadbare  argu- 
ment.    But  then  there  is  another  class 
to    whom  reference    has    been    made. 
Clergymen  possess  votes,  but  they  never 
possessed  the  right  of    a  seat   in  this 
House.     One    of   the    most    important 
points  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish— although  I  cannot  see  much  in  it, 
at  all  events,  it  is  one  that  can  be  easily 
controverted — is  that  women  do  not  de- 
sire a  vote — that  is,  a  vote  of  electoral 
representation.     Well,  Sir,  that  can  be 
very  easily  met,  for  there  is  evidence 
enough  on  this  subject ;  we  have  this 
strong  fact  staring  us  in  the  face — that 
this  is  a  question  that  has  been  making 
progi'esfl  from  year  to  year,  from    the 
time   it  was  first   introduced  into  this 
House  10  or  12  years  ago.      At  that 
time,  when  the  subject  was  brought  into 
this  House,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  chal- 
lenged a  division,  and  then  the  number 
who  voted  in  support  of  it  did  not  exceed 
70 ;  but  now  the  number  is  something 
like  140  or  150.     Is  not  that  evidence 
that  it  is  making  progress  ?    It  does  not 
look  exactly  as  if  the  agitation  were 
dying  out.     I  will  now  address'  myself 
to  the  main  question.      Like  the  hon. 
Member  for  Newark,  up  to  the  present 
time  I  have  taken  no  part  in  the  discus- 
sions that  have   taken    place    in    this 
House  on  the  subject  of  women's  dis- 
abilities, and  not  alone  in  this  House, 
but  out  of  the  House,  I  have  not  allied 
myself  with  any  of  these  agitations ;  I 
have  never  attended  meetings ;  I  have 
never  taken  an  active  personal  interest 
in  the  proceedings,  but  nevertheless  I 
have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  question ;  I  have  contented  myself 
up   to  the  present  time  with  giving  a 
silent  vote  in  support  of  the  proposal ; 
but  as  the  opportunity  presents  itself  I 
think  it  right  I  should  record  some  of 
the  reasons  why  I  advocate  this  measure. 
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Sir,  my  reasons  will  not  be  of  the  philo- 
sophic   character,  or  upon    the    philo- 
sophic principles,  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr. 
Beresford    Hope)    contended  tliat   this 
question  was  based  by  its  advocates.     I 
am  not  influenced  in  my  views,  which 
I  have  entertained  for  a  considerable 
time,  by  any  sentimental  or  speculative 
considerations  as  regards  the  difference 
between  the  sexes,  as  to   whether  the 
moral  and  intellectual  organizations  of 
the  one  are  superior  to  the  other.   That, 
to  my  mind,   is  altogether  beside  the 
question.     Nor  do  I   care  to  contend, 
though  BO  much  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  it  from  time  to  time,  that  this  is 
an  electoral  right  to  vote  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary franchise  or  representation.     I 
shall  not  contend  it  is  a  right  or  a  pri- 
vilege ;  but  I  go  on  the  broad  basis  that 
it  is  a  necessity,  in  a  sense,  in  order  to 
enable  those  who  feel  aggrieved  by  the 
condition  of  the  law  as  it  stands  at  pre- 
sent to  put  pressure  on  candidates  as 
their  representatives.  For  a  considerable 
time  past  I  have  noticed  the  injustice  of 
the  laws  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
women ;  those  laws,  to  my  mind,  do  not 
deal  equal  justice  to  women  and  to  men. 
Sir,   before  the  question  was  seriously 
considered  I  had  my  own  opinions  on 
this  subject,  and  I  felt  sure  that  the 
state  of  the  law  in  reference  to  women 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  just  re- 
quirements of  a  civilized  community.    I 
have  felt  that  the  law  regarding  the  cus- 
tody and  guardianship   of  children  was 
strained  to  the  prejudice  of  women.     I 
have  felt  that  in  the  matter  of  education 
the  laws  affecting  education  were  not 
in  a  healthy  condition ;  and  I  have  felt 
also  very  strongly  that  women  in  the 
humbler  classes    were    entitled    to     a 
greater    degree  of  protection  than  the 
existing  laws  provided.     Well,  Sir,  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  remitting  abuses, 
and  not  for  conferring  political  rights, 
that  I  have  been  able  to  support  the 
proposal  introduced  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney). 
At  the  same   time,  I  cannot  shut  out 
from  my  mind  the  important  matters  of 
well-being  to  the  State,  such  as  the  mat- 
ters of  municipal  elections,  school  boards, 
vestries,  and  Poor  Law  Quardians,  for 
the  election  of  whom  women  are  entitled 
to   vote — and  in  some    cases,  such    as 
school  boards  and  Poor  Law  Guardians, 
have  a  right  to  a  seat     In  the  matter 
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of  the  municipal  franchise  there  is  this 
broad  fact  which  shows  the  interest 
women  take  in  these  things — that  the 
votes  given  by  women  at  municipal  elec- 
tions compare  very  favourably — are  in 
reasonable  proportion — to  those  given 
by  men.  Now,  that  is  an  evidence,  to 
my  mind,  that  women  do  take  an  interest 
in  these  subjects,  and  that  if  the  fran- 
chise were  extended  to  them  they  would 
use  their  votes.  But  this  Parliamentary 
franchise  seems  to  be  altogether  too 
precious,  and  too  much  pnzed  by  its 
manly  possessors,  to  allow  women  to 
share  it.  What  is  the  argument  that 
justifies  that  action  ?  It  is  so  ridiculoui 
and  absurd  that,  after  reading  it  over 
and  over  again,  and  considering  the 
separate  points,  I  had  a  difficulty  in 
understanding  it.  No  doubt,  my  power 
of  dissection  was  not  very  ^eat;  but 
eventually  I  did  arrive  at  what  I  mar 
call  the  main  point  of  the  argument.  It 
was  this — that  those  who  are  unable  to 
rest  their  claim  to  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  on  physical  force  are  not  en- 
titled to  it.  How  is  that  physical  force 
to  be  evidenced  ?  Why,  it  is  to  be  evi- 
denced bv  their  ability  to  maintain 
peace  and  order  at  home,  and  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  country  abroad.  I 
confess  I  am  altogether  unable  to  under- 
stand an  argument  of  this  description. 
As  to  the  employment  of  force,  I  take  it 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  practical  joke. 
At  all  events,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
understand  it.  But  what  is  the  state  of 
the  law?  Can  it  be  denied  that  in- 
equalities exist  which  are  most  unjurt 
and  injurious  in  the  administration  of 
the  law  as  affecting  the  condition  and 
the  position  of  women?  Why,  Sir, 
what  do  we  find  ?  A  point  in  the  ques- 
tion has  struck  me  with  great  force,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  past,  and  it  is 
this — that  it  is  one  of  the  stranc^est  and 
most  anomalous  positions  in  a  free  and 
liberal  Constitution  such  as  ours,  that 
the  fact  of  a  woman's  marry ine  is  made 
by  the  laws  of  this  coimtry  absolutely 
penal.  Absolutely,  by  the  marriage 
laws  of  this  country,  a  woman  cannot 
contract  marriage  without  sacrificing 
her  rights  over  her  personal  property. 
By  the  fact  of  the  marriage,  the  woman's 
property  reverts  to  and  vests  absolutely 
m  the  husband.  Is  that  a  state  (n 
things  that  married  women  would  elect 
to  have  for  themselves,  or  in  the  inte- 
rests of  their  children  ?    Is  that  the  poai- 
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tion  which  they  would  choose  if  they 
'were  not  forced  into  it  by  the  state  of  the 
law?      As  to  the  property  of  married 
women  under   these    circumstancesi    I 
liave  had  some  experience  of  the  world, 
and  haye  seen  sufiicient  of  it^-and  every 
hon.  Member  of  this  House  must  have 
seen  sufficient  of  it  from  time  to  time — 
to  know  and  to  feel  that  at  times  very 
aerious  and  g^evous  results  have  come 
from  the  state  of  the  law  as  it  stands  at 
present  on  this  matter.    Before  a  woman 
marries,  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty 
that  exists  with  regard  to  the  inheritance 
of  property,  a  sort  of  legal  fiction  called 
a  trust  is  created.  Friends  are  appointed 
in  the  first  instance;    it  may  be  that 
reliable  friends  are  got  as  trustees.     In 
a  short  time,  or  at  somd  time  or  other, 
the  husband  dies.     He  leaves  provision 
for  his   wife  and  her  young  children. 
Well,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  may  take 
place  that  the  trustees,  who  were  kindly 
and  who  took  an  interest  in  the  widow 
and  children,   die  too.       What  comes 
next?     Why  this— that  other  trustees 
are  appointed  in  their  place,  and  it  may 
turn  out  that  from  want  of  association, 
want  of  acquaintance,  or,  at  all  events, 
want  of  proper  feeling  towards  the  wife 
and  children,  it  may  happen,   and   it 
often  does  happen,  that  they  turn  out 
to   be  bad  or  unscrupulous  men,  and 
•they  alienate  or  dispose  of,  for  their  own 
purposes,  tlie  property  that  has  been 
left — they  take  it  i±om  the  children  and 
reduce  them  to  want.     Does  that  not 
prove  to  practical  men  in  this  House 
that  the  law,  as  it  stands,  is  wrong,  is 
unjust?      Most  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  must  be  aware  that  such  things 
do    occur — nay,    most    of   them    must 
have  had  such  cases  under  their  own 
personal  cognizance.      Well,  if  the  law 
were  altered,  and  women  had  a  right — 
as  they  have  elsewhere,  and  this  is  a 
point  which  I  shall  deal  with  presently 
— if  they  had  the  power  to  exercise  a 
right  over  their  own  personal  property 
in  their  married  state,  do  you  suppose  a 
state  of  tnings  like  this  could  possibly 
occur?      My  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Newark  told  us,  to  my  surprise,  that 
the  condition  of  things  we  contend  for 
does  not  exist  in  any  country  in  Europe. 
Why,  Sir,  I  am  perfectly  and  person- 
ally   acquainted    with   a    condition  of 
things  which  proves  altogether  the  in- 
accuracy of  my  hon.  Friend's  statement. 
I  happen  to  hieive  a  somewhat  intimate 


acquaintance  with  a  country  that  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  abuse  in  England 
more  than  I  should  have  cared  to  abuse 
it — a  country  that  has  been  charged  with 
barbarism,  want  of  civilization,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  many  things  of  that 
kind.      I  allude  to  Russia.      With  the 
laws  and  social  arrangements  of  Eusaia 
I  have  a  tolerably  good  acquaintance. 
What  is  the  state  of  things  in  that 
country  ?      Why  it  is  this — that  in  the 
Assembly  of  Nobles — that  is,  proprietor 
of  property — women  have  a  right  to  vote; 
and  to  show  the  equity  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  laws  in  respeot  of  property 
are  based,  if  a  woman  of  the  proper 
rank    should    not    have    the    required 
qualification  to  enable  her  to  vote,  she 
may  associate  herself  with  others  in  the 
same  position,  so  that  the  cumulative  or 
accumulated     property    of    those    who 
associate  themselves  together  gives  her 
a  right  to  vote.     To  go  to  a  humbler 
class,  there  is  another  instance.     There 
is   a  certain  class  of  Communards   in 
Russia,    representatives    of    a    system 
where  democracy  exists  in  its  brightest 
form  side  by  side  with  the  most  aristo- 
cratic personal  government  in  the  world. 
What  is  the  position  of  the  women  in 
these  Communards  ?      Why  it  is  this — 
that  every  woman  who  is  the  head  of  a 
family — that  is,  a  woman  who  possesses 
a  share  in  the  communal  property  that 
has  not  been  divided  amongst  her  chil- 
dren— has  a  right  not  alone  to  vote  at 
their  meetings  or  take  a  part  in  their 
proceedings,    but  she    has  a  right  to 
speak    in   the  Assembly,   and    express 
any    opinions    she    may     consider    it 
in    the    interests   of   herself   and    her 
family  to  express.     And  there  is  again 
— I  hope  I  do  not  bore  the  House  by 
going  into  these  matters,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  stress  laid  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  this,  together   with   the  fact 
that  there   are   probably  few    in    this 
House  so  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try of  which  I  am   speaking  as  I  am 
myself — there  is  again  a  system  of  local 
government  at  which  women  are  repre- 
sented.    I  refer  to  the  provincial  coun- 
cils or  zemptzvos,  for  the  members  of 
which   women   have    a    right  to   vote, 
whether  they  are  married  or  unmarried, 
provided  they  have  attained  the  age  of 
21.     All  this  I  have  stated  in  answer  to 
the  argument  that  no  civilized  country 
in  Europe  has  given   women  what  is 
alleged  to  be  so  exceptional  and  strange 
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a  right  as  that  which  we  contend  for — 
for  the  intelligent  and  educated  women 
of  the  country.  I  will  go  one  step  fur- 
ther,  and  tell  the  House  that  not  alone 
in  the  matter  of  votes,  but  in  the  matter 
of  property — and  this  I  should  like  to 
impress  upon  the  House — every  woman 
in  Kussia  who  is  possessed  of  personal 
estate  or  personal  property,  whether  she 
marries  or  remains  unmarried,  has  for 
the  whole  of  her  life  an  absolute  right 
over  that  property.  Her  husband  has 
no  power  whatever  to  deal  with  it  in 
any  way,  or  to  interfere  with  her  in  the 
management  of  it.  If  she  wishes  to  give 
up  the  control  of  it  to  him,  she  has  to  do 
so  as  she  would  yield  it  to  a  stranger. 
Well,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
zealous  and  intelligent  opponents  of  this 
Resolution  will  tell  me  that  the  condition 
of  things  to  which  I  have  been  referring, 
as  regards  the  right  of  voting  and  the 
right  of  possessing  property,  results  from 
the  condition  of  Eussia,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  semi-barbarous  and  uncivilized. 
Well,  if  that  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
Russia,  let  us  take  the  converse  side  of 
the  picture.  I  will  take,  for  the  purpuse 
of  supporting  my  view,  a  country  that 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  to,  and 
upon  which  our  attention  has  every  day 
and  every  hour  been  concentrated  re- 
cently— namely,  Zululand.  What  is  the 
condition  of  things  there  ?  As  regards 
the  position  of  women  it  is  this — that 
every  man  who  wishes  to  marry  or  to  pos- 
sess a  wife,  buys  her  with  a  certain 
number  of  cattle.  That  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  countries.  Will  it  be 
contended  that  Russia  has  given  these 
privileges  to  women  from  the  fact  of  her 
not  being  civilized  ?  If  so,  what  will  be 
said  of  Zululand  ? — one  is  civilized,  and 
the  other  is  barbarous.  How  does  Eng- 
land compare  with  these  two  countries  ? 
It  is  like  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
We  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other — 
neither  give  these  privileges  to  our 
women,  nor  buy  our  wives.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  in  my  argument,  in  dealing 
with  the  property  of  women  who  are 
about  to  marry,  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  stratagem  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  that  property  to  them — and, 
in  fact,  adopting  a  course  of  proceeding 
which,  if  it  were  not  sanctioned  by  law, 
we  should  say  was  neither  just  nor 
lumest.  Well,  Sir,  1  will  not  weary  the 
House  by  going  into  the  other  puints 
that  have  been  raised  during  the  course 
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of  this  debate.  I  will  only  touch  on  one 
matter — namely,  that  of  education.  I 
contend,  as  I  have  always  done,  that, 
with  regard  to  the  matter  of  education, 
the  laws  are  not  in  the  condition  that 
most  of  us  would  desire  to  see  them  in. 
I  will  not  enter  fully  into  the  questiony 
and  I  think  I  can  better  support  my 
view  by  reading  a  few  lines  extracted 
from  this  pamplilet  which  the  boo. 
Member  for  Cambridge  University  has 
reminded  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Liskeard  he  did  not  make  a  single 
reference  to  throughout  the  course  of 
his  speech.  I  will  make  a  reference  to 
it,  however,  in  support  of  this  view  that 
dangers  are  going  on  in  our  social  sys- 
tem affecting  the  condition  of  women. 
The  question  of  female  education  is 
making  great  progress,  I  am  glad  to 
say.  The  condition  of  this  discussion  is 
very  different  from  what  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  I  will  not  refer  to  it  at 
greater  length,  but  I  will  road  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  from  one  of  these 
ladies  dealing  with  this  subject.  I  hope 
the  House  will  excuse  mo  for  troubling 
it,  but  I  will  not  occupy  it  long.  The 
writer  says — 

"  As  the  social  position  of  wonion  in  the  civi- 
lized vorld  is  very  ditfurcnt  from  whut  it  wsi' 
in  primitive  times,  it  is  only  reasoniiblo  to  be- 
lieve that  what  has  alturod  and  improved  ay 
much  in  the  past  must  bo  cuj)abl«'  of  alt<Tation 
and  improvement  in  the  present  and  in  the 
future.  Inhere  are  chan^(.*8  which  tlio  genera- 
tions of  to-day  are  witnessing  in  the  education  of 
women  and  their  employment  in  prufessions 
and  trades  hitherto  cIosjmI  to  them.  It  ap^Krazs 
to  me  that  the  ext(.>n8iun  of  tlie  franchise  to 
women  is  only  a  natunil  concession  to  a  just 
demand  made  in  conformity  to  tlie  advancement 
of  civilization  and  the  diangos  etlected  by  the 
acquirement  of  new  privileges  and  rt-sponfiibili- 
ties." 

Well,  Sir,  one  word  before  I  conclude. 
Most  fortunately  for  us  in  the  discussion 
of  this  matter,  it  is  no  Party  question. 
No  individual  nor  Party  can  claim  a  mo- 
nopoly of  respect  and  consideration  for 
women.  Sir,  the  supporters  of  this 
Resolution,  as  well  as  its  opponents,  are 
influenced  alike,  I  am  sure,  by  feelings 
of  affection  and  devotion  towards  those 
who  must  be  affected  by  it.  But  I  will 
not  continue  on  this  2)oiut,  for  I  know 
there  are  others  who  will  follow  me  who 
will  deal  more  exhaustively  with  it.  All 
I  can  say  is,  tiiat  I  am  so  convinced  of 
the  desirability,  expediency,  and  justice 
of  dealing  with  this  question  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  disabilities  of 
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women  which  I  ha^e  been  referring  to, 
and  so  conscious  am  I  that  before  long 
a  sense  of  justice  and  right  feeling  in 
this  country  will  recognize  the  claim  of 
women  for  redress  for  what  we  all — some 
in  the  abstract,  and  some  as  practical 
men — admit  to  be  wrongs,  that  the  coun- 
try, if  not  this  House  on  the  present 
occasion,  I  believe,  will  see  there  are 
inequalities  which,  as  I  stated  before, 
are  unjust  and  ungenerous.  I  am  con- 
scious that  a  change  is  approaching,  and 
1  have  the  utmost  possible  pleasure  a^d 
Ratification  in  being  a£Porded  this  op- 
portunity of  stating  to  the  House  and 
putting  on  record  my  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  this  Resolution.  I  have  the 
greatest  possible  ple£isure  in  supporting 
the  Motion. 

Eabl  PERCY :  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  the  hon.  Member  who  has 
just  sat  down  (Mr.  Collins)  for  admit- 
ting that  those  who  oppose  this  Motion 
are  actuated  by  no  improper  motives — 
that  no  argument  of  that  kind  can  be 
employed  against  them.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  from  the  tone  of  the  lan- 
guage used  by  some  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers, it  would  seem  that  we  who  are 
opposed  to  this  extension  of  the  8u£Prage 
to  women  are  guilty  of  great  injustice, 
and  have  no  feelings  of  sympathy  for 
the  other  sex,  and  cannot  understand 
the  motives  which  actuate  them.  The 
hon.  Member  who  brought  forward  this 
Resolution  (Mr.  Courtney)  has  assured 
us  there  is  no  change  in  the  principle, 
or  in  the  '*  definition''  I  think  he  said, 
of  what  he  and  his  Friends  have  in 
view,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down  says  they  think  great  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  this  afifair.  I 
should  rather  argue  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard  is  advocating  a  failing 
cause.  I  would  argue  so  for  this  rea- 
son— that  I  observe  the  hon.  Member, 
after  repeated  attempts,  Session  after 
Session,  to  pass  a  Bill,  is  at  last  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  a  Resolution.  If  this 
Resolution  simply  embodies,  without 
going  further  than,  or  in  any  way  re- 
treating from,  the  original  grounds  of 
the  measure  which  he  has  so  frequently 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  House  to 
accept,  it  is  because  it  is  felt  that  the 
measure  itself  is  not  receiving  that  ac- 
ceptance which  the  hon.  Member  thinks 
it  ought  to  receive.  Perhaps  we  have 
a  Resolution  now,  because  the  hon.  Gen-  j 
tleman  believes  the  lateness  of  the  hour  i 


to  which  a  discussion  of  this  kind  can  be 
carried  will  enable  some  hon.  Members 
to  vote  who  have  not  voted  before  on 
the  Bills  brought  forward  on  Wednes- 
days, when  the  House  adjourns  at  6 
o'clock.  I  cannot  congratulate  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  on  his  position  to- 
night, because  I  find  he  has  estranged 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
has,  I  think,  on  other  occasions  sup- 
ported the  Bills.  I  am  greatly  struck 
also  by  a  change  of  front,  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  change  in  the  method  of  treat- 
ment or  handling  of  this  question.  I 
had  not  the  advantage  of  being  present 
last  Session  when  the  Bill  was  dis- 
cussed ;  but  I  have  referred  to  the  re- 
cord of  the  debate  on  that  occasion,  and 
I  am  struck  by  this  fact — that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  treated  the  ques- 
tion then  far  more  from  an  argumenta- 
tive point  of  view  than  he  has  done  to- 
day. To-day  he  has  chiefly  confined 
himself  to  quoting  instances  where  this 
suffrage  has  been  tried,  and  pointing  to 
the  success  it  has  met  with.  He  pointed 
also  to  instances  in  which  he  thinks 
great  injustice  is  done  to  women  be- 
cause this  privilege  is  not  accorded  to 
them.  He  quoted  one  instance  that  I 
must  confess  staggered  me  a  great  deal, 
apparently  much  more  than  it  did  any 
otner  hon.  Member.  He  quoted  the 
case  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  but  I 
was  very  much  relieved  when  I  dis- 
covered that  the  people  of  Wyoming  are 
— at  any  rate,  in  one  respect—  different 
from  the  people  in  this  country.  He 
told  us  what  influence  the  women 
wielded,  and  he  spoke  of  the  effect  of 
that  influence  in  some  respects ;  but  he 
failed  to  tells  us  what  the  effect  was  un 
the  women  themselves,  or  the  general 
population.  He  said  no  inconvenience 
was  occasioned  by  women  going  to  the 
poll,  for  the  extraordinary  reason  that 
the  men  never  forgot  that  their  mothers 
were  women.  I  must  say — and  I  regret 
to  say  it — that  as  far  as  experience  goes 
that  reflection  in  this  country  has  not 
prevented  men,  on  occasions  of  great 
public  excitement,  from  treating  women 
in  a  manner  in  which,  if  this  Bill  passed, 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  them 
treated.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  real 
difference  between  those  who  vote  for 
this  measure  and  tliose  who  oppose  it 
is  rather  one  of  principle  than  of  expe- 
diency. I  am  quite  aware  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  has  told  us,  or,  at 
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any  rate,  that  be  has  implied,  that  he 
does  not  so  much  argue  this  question  as 
a  matter  of  right 

Mr.  COURTNEY  :  Perhaps  the 
noble  Lord  will  allow  me  to  explain,  as 
I  appear  to  have  been  misunderstood 
by  other  hon.  Members.  I  said  I  did 
not  argue  the  claim  of  women  as  a  mat- 
ter of  abstract  right.  I  put  the  claim 
on  the  ground  of  expediency,  holding 
that  expediency  is  the  basis  of  right. 

Earl  PERCY  :  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  the  hon.  Member  for  his  ex- 
planation ;  but  on  referring  to  his  speech 
last  year,  I  found  that  he  used  different 
language  then.  -He  said  that  in  pro- 
posing the  Bill,  as  in  bringing  forward 
any  question  before  the  House,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  appreciate  and 
point  out  the  necessity  of  arriving  at 
some  common  ground  and  base.  Then 
he  went  on  to  make  a  number  of  assump- 
tions, which,  I  believe,  may  have  misled 
many  hon.  Members  when  they  voted 
for  his  Bill,  and  it  is  because  I  cannot 
accept  his  assumptions  that  I  cannot 
vote  for  his  Resolution.  One  of  his  as- 
sumptions is  this — '•  Every  Member  of 
this  House  is  of  opinion  that  represen- 
tative government  is  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  government,  and  that  it  would 
bo  to  the  interests  of  the  House  to  make 
ourselves  as  representative  as  possible." 
Well,  we  are  all  agreed  in  one  sense, 
that  the  representative  is  the  best  form 
of  government.  But  to  say  that  we 
must  make  ourselves  as  representative 
as  possible,  and  extend  the  suffrage  to 
all  those  who  require  in  every  way  to  be 
represented,  is  an  argument  that  I,  for 
one,  cannot  agree  to.  Where  will  such 
an  argument  stop,  I  should  like  to 
know?  It  seems  to  be  assumed  that 
the  vote  is  a  remedy  for  * '  All  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  and  I  know  no 
instance  in  which  that  assumption  is 
more  apparent  than  in  the  advocacy  of 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  franchise. 
We  hear  from  hon.  Members  who  sup- 
port this  Motion  of  the  inconveniences 
and  wrongs  to  which  women  are  sub- 
jected in  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
the  inference  must  be  that  they  will  be 
remedied  through  this  measure.  Now, 
it'  as  is  argued,  women  have  the  same 
rights  and  interests  as  men,  surely  men 
will  protect  those  rights  and  interests 
which  are  their  own ;  and  if  they  have 
rights  and  interests  which  are  different 
ivom  those  of  men,  I  should  like  some- 
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one  to  point  out  how  their  position  will 
be  improved  by  the  possession  of  the 
franchise?  The  chief  evils  which  women 
are  subjected  to,  if  we  are  to  belioTe  ihb 
statements  we  constantly  find  in  thai 
journal  which  I  believe  has  been  cir- 
culated among  all  the  Members  of  this 
House,  are  evils  which  arise  from  the 
abuse  of  power  by  men,  and  chiefly  bj 
the  abuse  of  power  of  husbands  owm 
their  wives.  I  confess  that  the  d«taik 
given  on  that  subject,  in  the  journal  to 
which  I  have  referred,  are  so  harrowing 
that  it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  I6M 
them ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  with  what 
object  those  details  are  constantly 
brought  forward,  except  it  be  for  tae 
purpose  of  arguing  that  if  a  measure  af 
this  kind  passed  into  law  those  evOa 
would  not  continue.  But  I  cannot  oon* 
ceive  how  the  admission  of  women  to  tbt 
franchise  could  have  that  effect.  Ids 
not  believe  there  is  a  single  Member  of 
this  House  who,  if  he  could  diminish  tfas 
suffering  of  women  at  the  hands  of  thoaa 
who  have  power  over  them,  would  hsri* 
tate  for  a  moment  to  support  a  measnra 
which  he  thought  would  have  that  rs- 
sult;  but  before  we  are  asked  on  that 
account  to  pass  a  measure  of  this  kini, 
it  should  be  distinctly  pointed  out  how  ft 
will  accomplish  the  object  in  view.  I 
fear  that  the  worst  evils  suffered  hj 
women  are  suffered  by  married  woznent. 
and  though  the  hon.  Member  who  spoilt r 
last  considers  that  married  women  might 
safely  trust  their  interests  to  be  reprs^ 
sen  ted  by  the  unmarried,  I  confess  that 
when  I  read  the  pamphlet  which  has 
been  so  much  quoted  this  evening,  and 
see  what  is  written  by  those  who  maka 
themselves  most  prominent  in  this  cause, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  feel  disposed  to  com* 
mit  the  interests  of  the  married  to  the 
unmarried.  I  do  not  think  that  the  in* 
terests  of  married  women  would  be  veiy 
well  represented  by  those  who  aia 
capable  of  using  the  argument  with 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard 
concluded  his  speech.  He  told  us  that 
although  it  was  often  said  that  woman 
did  not  want  the  franchise,  he  was  pr^ 
pared,  though  it  was  a  paradox,  to 
affirm  that  those  who  did  not  want  ft 
wanted  it  most,  and  he  went  on  to  ex- 
plain his  meaning  by  saying  that  those 
who  did  not  want  the  franchise  wera 
wanting  in  intelligence,  in  culture,  and 
in  education.  I  appeal  to  the  Houaa 
whether  that  is  a  justifiable  description 
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of  those  women  who  do  not  want  the 
franchise.  I  am  sorry  that  such  an 
opinion  of  their  sex  should  be  put  for- 
ward by  those  women  who  come  forward 
as  the  advocates  of  this  measure.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  reminded  us 
that  the  clergy  were  permitted  votes, 
but  were  not  allowed  to  Hit  in  this 
House,  and  he  drew  a  parallel  between 
their  case  and  the  case  of  women,  whom 
he  wished  to  see  in  possession  of  the 
franchise,  but  not  in  a  position  to  be 
elected  as  Members.  There  is  a  Bill 
before  the  House  at  present  to  remove 
the  disability  of  the  clergy,  thereby 
showing  that  a  portion  of  their  number, 
at  all  events,  feel  the  restriction  to  be 
irksome  and  unjust.  How  that  is  I  am 
not  here  to  arffue  ;  but  the  argument  of 
the  position  of  the  clergy  cannot  apply 
to  the  question  before  us.  No  one  would 
suppose  that  a  clergyman  is  by  his  nature 
incapacitated  or  unfitted  for  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise ;  but  what  was  supposed 
was  that  he  had  other  duties  incom- 
patible and  incongruous  with  the  duties 
he  would  have  to  discharge  in  his  calling, 
and  the  duties  of  Membership  of  this 
House,  though  not  with  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise.  But  our  objection  to  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  by  women 
stands  upon  the  CTOund  that  we  consider 
women  unfitted  by  nature  for  the  dis- 
charge of  that  dutf.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  are  not  certain  women  who  would 
duly  and  properly  exercise  the  franchise ; 
but  our  argument  is  that  there  is  a 
barrier,  by  nature  and  by  society,  against 
it,  and  that  is  precisely  the  order  of 
things  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  wishes 
to  upset.  He  told  us  so.  He  told  us 
that  his  object  was  to  make  women  in- 
dependent of  men.  I  venture,  on  the 
contrary,  to  think  that  it  is  better  for 
their  interests  that  they  should  remain 
in  their  present  position.  I  admit  that 
men  have  in  this,  as  in  every  other  rela- 
tion of  life,  abused  their  power ;  but  I 
do  not  believe  the  remedy  for  that  is  to 
be  found  in  upsetting  the  existing  order 
of  things,  in  revolutionizing  society,  and 
putting  women  in.  a  position  in  which 
they  would  be  independent  of  men. 

Mr.  HOP  WOOD:  I  must  say— if  I  may 
say  it  without  irreverence — that  Divine 
Providence  has  been  unduly  invoked  on 
several  occasions  in  this  House  to  settle 
these  questions  of  county  franchise  and 
woman's  suffrage,  and  we  have  just 
heard  it  authoritatively  delivered  that 


it  is  ordained  that  the  present  state  of 
things,  as  regards  women,  shall  con- 
tinue. And  we  are  referred  to  Revela- 
tion as  the  best  evidence  that  it  is  so 
ordained.  If  we  are  to  go  to  Revelation 
to  settle  the  matter,  we  nave  abundance 
of  choice  of  the  institutions  under  which 
to  put  women,  varying  from  a  state  of 
slavery  to  polygamy,  the  willing  slave, 
and  the  Royal  sharer  of  a  Throne.  I  do 
not  think,  therefore,  that  that  will  help 
us ;  and  when  I  turn  to  the  cumulative 
wisdom  of  this  House  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion, what  do  I  find?  We  are  sitting 
here  with  a  certain  smug  complacency 
dealing  with  women  as  a  class,  settling 
to  our  enormous  satisfaction  what  they 
think  of  us,  what  we  think  of  them,  how 
far  they  are  entitled  to  our  confidence — 
indeed,  we  have  been  distributing  in  a 
lavish  manner,  with  the  historic  grace 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge 
University  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope),  by 
turns,  rewards,  praises,  and  criticism ; 
and  we  have  settled,  infinitely  to  our 
own  satisfaction,  that  we  are  right,  be- 
yond cavil.  I  laughed  at  some  of  th6 
jokes  of  the  hon.  Member ;  but  when  I 
did  so,  I  was  not  quite  sure  that  I  should 
have  laughed  at  them  if  a  woman  had 
been  sitting  here  among  us.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  hon.  Member  would  have 
evoked  woman's  laughter,  and  it  is 
woman's  laughter,  or  the  laughter  of 
au  approving  audience,  that  we  seek  on 
this  occasion  Why  cannot  we  be  serious 
upon  it  ?  It  is  a  moderate  thing  to  ask. 
Many  of  you  say  that  you  know  women 
of  ripe  intelligence  and  rare  ability, 
capable  to  advise,  to  console,  and  to 
cherish.  We  ask  you  but  to  g^ve  them 
power  to  vote.  Nothing  very  extra- 
ordinary, and  perhaps  a  little  common- 
place. And  this  is  all  we  ask  for  women. 
Tou  say  it  is  too  much.  It  is  wonderful 
to  hear  the  arguments  put  forward. 
Consider  the  danger  of  deterioration  of 
the  character  of  women — the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  charms  of  woman.  You 
say,  we  should  no  longer  find  it  neces- 
sary to  approach  them  upon  the  terms 
of  ordinary  drawing-room  courtesy,  but 
they  would  be  persons  to  be  cajoled  or 
flattered  after  the  manner  of  some  male 
electors.  The  vote,  I  apprehend,  is  a 
small  matter  to  grant.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  a  small  matter  considered  as  a 
privilege.  It  is  one  of  those  matters 
small  in  itself,  but  which,  the  moment 
it  is  denied,  becomes  a  great  grievance ; 
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and  in  that  sense,  when  it  is  sought  for 
by  women,  it  is  desirable  that  tliis  small 
matter  should  be  conceded.     It  is  only 
to  elect  Members  like  ourselves  that  they 
desire  the  franchise.     There  is  no  man 
in  this  House  at  the  present  moment,  if 
I  may  say  so  respectfully,  who  is  not 
quite  competent  to   consider  and  deal 
with  any  one  of  the  affairs  that  come 
before  it.     Is  that  true  or  not  ?     Every 
man  in  this  House  feels  himself  capable 
of  dealing  with  any  question  that  arises 
here  to  whatever  part  of  the  world  it 
relates,  and  even  to  enter  upon  a  discus- 
sion about  the  State  of  Wyoming  if  com- 
plications should  arise  between  it  and  us. 
liut  let  us  compare  ourselves  with  women 
we  know.  Cannot  we  parallel  those  para- 
gons of  men  we  know  with  some  women 
as  capable  as  they  are  ?     What,  then,  is 
the  reason  for  the  refusal  of  this  request  ? 
We  have  only  to  argue  this  on  one  of 
two  grounds.     Either  it  will  benefit  the 
race  of  women  and  not  hurt  the  country, 
or  it  will  benefit  the  country  and  not 
hurt  the  race  of  women.     If  we  make 
out  either  of  those  propositions,  we  are 
entitled  to  this  measure,  because  to  raise 
the  status,   to    improve    the    minds    of 
women,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  rare 
enterprize,  worthy  of  the  most  earnest 
endeavours  of  a  House  of  Legislature ; 
and  to  raise  the  country,  to  improve  the 
country,  is  a    duty  to  which    our  best 
elforts   are  always  directed.     Will  this 
improve  the  status  of  women  ?     When  I 
ask  for  information   upon  the  grounds 
for  assuming  that  it  will  not  have  that 
ofl'ect,  I  am   answered  with   references 
and  extracts,   taken  haphazard  from  a 
book,  and  these  interlarded  with  com- 
niouts,  though  always  in  a  kindly  and 
good-humoured  spirit,  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cambridge  University.    Nothing 
unworthy  ever  escapes  his  lips  in  these 
discussions,  but  still  he  is  prejudiced  on 
the  subject,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
if  he  were   in    another  place,   and    in 
])rosence  of  one  or  other  of  those  ladies 
he  id  criticizing,  he  might  stand  more  in 
awe   of  them,   and   feel    his  liberty  of 
speech  a  little  coerced.     I  felt  at  first  a 
little  terrified  by  the  opposition  of  an  hon. 
(ientleman  of  his  talent  and  long  ex- 
perience, and  I  trembled  as  I  heard  his 
extracts,  for  I  felt  that  even  a  cause  like 
this  might  be  prejudiced  by  some  in- 
judicious   or    imprudent    advocate.      I 
istened,  therefore,  attentively;  but  what 
did  I  find  ?    Beally  nothing  but  what 
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was  exceedingly  innocent;  nothing  in 
the  world  that  anybody  could  say  wu 
false  reasoning.     The  style  was  perhaps 
a  little  florid  in  one  or  two  passages; 
but  who  of  us  does  not  occaaionally  re- 
sort to  a  trifle  of  exaggeration,  and  it  it 
not  always  that  a  florid  style  is  exagsen- 
tion.     If  you  are  talking  to  stupid  or 
unwilling  minds,  you  must  colour  thl 
picture  a  little  stronger  to  enforce  ocni« 
viction.      Then  the  hon.   Member  br 
Newark   (Mr.   Bristowe),    who  poured 
forth  an  abundance  of  words,  read  some 
of  the  same  extracts,  but  for  the  life  of 
me  I  could  not  see  what  they  proved  ip 
support  of  his  view.  It  is  said  that  wonm 
do  not  desire  this,  and  my  hon.  Frieni 
near  me  (Mr.  Courtney)  has  been  takfll 
to  task  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Eifl 
Percy)  for  having  said,  while  advocatiai|j;1 
this  measure,  that  women  are  uneda^i 
cated.      But  I   think   the   noble 
misunderstood  my  hon.  Friend. 
I  understood  him  to  say  was  that 
were   not    educated  quoad  hoe,  and 
illustrate  what  I  mean,  I  would  refer 
the  use  made  of  the  word   ' '  educated^ 
by  the  present  Prime  Minister  with 
gard  to  his  Party.  That,  I  think,  is  a  n 
apt  illustration  of  what  is  meant  when 
speak  of  women  not  uskingfor  thevotel 
cause  they  are  not  educated.    Educat 
in  that  sense  means  the  opening  up  of ' 
mind  to  the  importance  of  questions 
be  encountered,  though  not,  I  hopet 
in  that  memorable  instance,  making 
educated  unsay  all  they  had  said  bdfo 
or  bringing  them  to  some  belief 
cally  which  they  had  bound  thei 
by  the  strongest  ties  never  to  look  tt| 
with  favour.     It  is  said  that  women 
not  ask  for  this  ;  but  that  argument 
been  already   disposed  of.     Apply 
same  test  to  education.     In  the 
ning,  how  many  women  asked  for 
education  ?      llemarkably    few. 
the  small  band  of  those  to  whom 
idea   came,    and   who   were  so   gi 
strengthened  in  thoir  enterprize  by 
Mill's  thoughtful  advocacy,    were 
to  get  the  question  raised  in  ParliaoM 
the  question  of  the  higher  education 
women   had  made  very  small  pro(^ 
indeed.     The  education  of  women  uu 
that  time  may  be  said  to  have  been  ifti 
state  of  disgraceful  neglect.     Only 
complishments  of  the  prettiest  sort 
indulged   in,    but   of  higher   edu< 
there  was  none.     And  the  promoters 
this  movement  may  claim  that,  in  aA\ 
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eating  that  the  suflrage  should  be  given 
to  women,  they  are  endeavouring  further 
to  set  free  the  enterprize  of  the  sex  to 
acquire  that  education  which  they  have 
shown  themselves  capable  of  indulging 
in,  which  they  have  by  their  own  personal 
vigour  so  forcibly  and  so  effectually  won. 
I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  noble  Lord  de- 
scribe this  as  a  failing  cause,  and  I  think 
he  will  find  to  his  surprise  that  it  is  not. 
The  very  instance  he  gives  of  the  change 
from  Bill  to  Resolution  does  not  always 
hold  good,  as  he  will  find  in  the  case  of 
the  Burials  Question.  I  ask  anyone  if 
a  cause  can  be  described  as  failing,  when 
it  has  received  the  support  of  prominent 
Members  of  a  Government,  men  of  a 
ripe  age  long  before  they  determined  in 
its  favour,  men  of  acknowledged  sagacity 
like  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ?  Are  they 
going  to  desert  us  to-night?  Will 
either  of  them  have  the  courage  to  sup- 
port us ;  or  wiU  they  wait  till  this  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  **  Aye"  or  **No"  must  be 
said  ?  I  suppose  that  is  so.  The  Con- 
servative mind,  having  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  this  would  be  a  danger- 
ous move,  after  having  been  deluded 
for  some  time  into  the  belief  that  if  it 
were  conceded  it  would  bring  perennial 
power  and  influence  to  that  side,  may, 
when  enlightened  again  by  some  of  their 
Party,  be  disposed  to  give  up  their  oppo- 
sition, and  then  we  shall  have  the  ques- 
tion taken  up  as  one  of  expediency  ;  but 
the  Party  opposite  seems  to  have  made 
up  its  mind  to  wait  till  a  gt'eat  move  is 
made  on  this  side.  I  remember  when,  on  a 
former  occasion,  a  strong  appeal  was  made 
on  the  score  of  Party,  an  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  of  mine  (Sir  Henry  James)  in 
doleful  tones  prophesied  the  downfall  of 
the  Liberal  Party  if  it  indulged  in  such 
feelings,  for  women  would  be  so  Conser- 
vative ;  but,  if  that  were  so,  we  ought  not 
in  these  questions  to  be  bound  by  Party 
considerations  in  the  course  we  pursue.  I 
trust  a  few  of  us,  and  probably  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard,  after  his  speech  of 
the  other  night  against  the  extension  of 
the  county  franchise,  will  be  prominent 
among  the  number,  will  be  ready  to 
do  even  unpopular  things  in  this  House 
to  prove  that  its  character  has  not  de- 
teriorated. 

Mr.  RAIKES  :  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  who  has  just  addressed  himself 
to  this  question  (Mr.  Hopwood)  has  not  | 
contributed  very  much  to  our  store  of 


informaticm  on  the  subject,  although  he 
has  done  hia  best  to  rid  himself  and  the 
House  of  the  impression  that  the  friends 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr. 
Courtney)  are  not  greatly  in  love  with  his 
proposal.  Women  regard  this  question 
with  indifference,  and  the  main  reason 
why  women  acutely  alive  to  all  matters 
involving  injustice  to  themselves  fight  shy 
of  this  idea  is  thatthey  regard  the  proposal 
as  very  hollow  and  insincere.  It  leaves 
out  of  consideration  the  great  body  of 
the  women  of  this  country  who  cer- 
tainly possess  that  experience  of  life 
which  should  qualify  them,  before  all 
others  of  their  sex,  for  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise.  We  are  always 
told  that  woman  is  the  equal  of  man ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  proposed  that 
a  married  woman  shall  not  be  treated 
as  the  equal  of  her  single  sister.  I  can- 
not for  the  life  of  me  understand,  and  I 
have  listened  to  these  debates  for  many 
years,  how  any  practical  man  can  come 
before  this  House  and  propose  a  change 
to  this  House  so  vast  as  to  its  theoretical 
importance,  and  so  extremely  limited,  so 
trumpery,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use 
that  expression,  in  its  practical  effect. 
We  are  told  that  all  these  great  move- 
ments are  going  on  which  are  to  restore 
to  woman  the  great  place  which  she  oc- 
cupied as  the  equal  of  man  in  some  ante- 
diluvian, or,  as  I  believe,  pre-Adamite 
day.  We  are  required  to  re-construct 
the  very  basis  of  society  to  introduce  a 
change  only  warranted  by  principles 
which  must  affect  the  life  and  habits  of 
every  man  and  woman  in  this  country ; 
and  this  is  proposed  to  be  done  simply 
and  solely  to  enable  a  few  estimable 
widows  and  acidulated  spinsters  to  possess 
a  privilege  which  will  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible in  the  body  of  electors  of  these 
Kingdoms.  I  ask  the  House  to  consider,  if 
it  is  not  almost  impertinence  to  ask  them 
to  consider  that  which  is  so  obvious, 
what  are  the  qualifications  of  which  the 
existing  Parliamentary  franchise  is  the 
test.  A  man  is  endowed  with  the  fran- 
chise in  this  country  not  because  he  is  a 
householder,  but  because  his  position  as 
a  householder  affords  a  test  of  certain 
qualities  which  are  likely  to  make  him  a 
valuable  citizen  and  a  useful  elector. 
His  position  of  householder  is  supposed 
to  argue  that  he  has  had  some  of  the 
experience  of  life,  that  he  has  been 
brought  in  contact  with  some  of  those 
great  problems  and  common-place  difii- 
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culties  which  go  so  far  to  sober  the 
judgment  and  to  produce  something  like 
political,  or,  at  all  events,  practical  sa- 
gacity. But  what  we  are  now  asked  to 
do  is  to  exclude  from  the  franchise  the 
whole  body  of  the  women  of  this  country 
who  are  in  the  same  position,  or  rather 
some  95  per  cent  oi  them.  All  the 
married  women  of  the  country  are  to  be 
excluded  from  the  franchise,  and  those 
very  qualities  of  household  management 
and  the  daily  experience  of  the  difficulties 
of  life  which  at  present  are  tested,  as 
far  as  men  are  concerned,  by  that  house- 
hold qualification,  are  to  go  for  nothing 
in  the  case  of  a  woman,  except  she  enjoys 
the  advantage  of  single  bk>ssedness,  or 
of  having  seen  her  husband  go  out  of 
the  world  before  her.  Anything  more 
unpractical  I  have  never  seen  brought 
before  the  House,  and  I  have  never  been 
able  to  believe  that  any  of  the  Members 
on  this  side  or  the  other  side,  who  have 
advocated  this  cause,  have  been  serious 
in  proposing  to  deal  with  it  in  this  par- 
ticular form.  But  it  is  not  this  question 
in  this  particular  form  that  is  sought  to 
bo  brought  before  the  House.  It  is  a 
very  much  larger  question,  and  that 
question  has  been  discussed  to-night 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Kesolu- 
tion.  We  have  had  all  sorts  of  lofty 
sentiments  and  aspirations  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr. 
Hopwood)  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kinsale  (Mr.  Collins);  but  very  little 
has  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
as  to  the  real  question  involved  in  the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  such  as  must 
necessarily  follow  if  the  Resolution  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  is  adopted, 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  upon 
the  basis  it  presents.  The  debate  has 
rather  been  distinguished  by  that  vague 
kind  of  declamation  which  always  pre- 
vails when  the  real  matter  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  speakers  is  rather  one  of  first 

frinciples  than  of  practical  legislation, 
am  quite  willing,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, to  admit  that  women,  as  a  rule, 
are  as  worthy  of  the  franchise  as  men, 
if  by  worth  we  are  to  mean  the  possession 
of  moral  principle;  and  I  would  also, 
for  the  same  purpose,  admit  that  women, 
as  a  rule,  would  exercise  the  franchise  as 
well  as  men.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
the  Acts  by  which  we  have  given  them 
other  franchises,  they  have  exercised 
them  well.  But  this  is  not  the  question 
to  which  we  have  to  restrict  ourselves. 

Mr.  JiaikM 


The  real  question  is  not  whether  women 

can  exercise  the  franchise,  or  whether 

they  exercise  it  well,  but  what  would  be 

the  effect  of  giving  them  the  FarKa* 

mentary  franchise  ?    And  this  queetton 

ought  to  be  considered  from  three  poinii 

of  view — First,  the  interests  of  women  \ 

second,  the  interests  of  the  other  en; 

and,  third,  the  interests  of  society  at 

large.     With  regard  to  the  first  of  llieii 

points  of  view,  I  think  it  would  be  veiy 

difficult  to  prove  by  any  advocate  of 

woman's  cause,  however  enthusiastio  Im 

might  be,  that  the  higher  interests  of 

women  have  been  served  in  any  way  by 

the  agitation  which  has   disturbed  tns 

country  in  regard  to  this  question.     The 

hon.    and   learned  Member  for  Stoofc> 

port  has  told  us  that  the  agitation  hti 

stimulated   the   appetite  of  women  for. 

higher  knowledge.    I  should  be  inclinei 

to  say  that  the  sort  of  crusade  that  h^j 

been  preached   throughout   the  len( 

and  breadth  of  the  land,  to  the 

annoyance  of  mankind  and  to  the 

disgust  of  the  majority  of  woman! 

has  tended  in  a  great  degree  to 

judice  the  mind  of  the  country 

these  attempts  to  give  to  women  wl 

the  world  might  perhaps  have  othei 

deemed  a  better  position  in  the  work 

public  life.     Speaking  for  myself  onl 

I  confess  that  when  I  see  on  the  pi 

gramme   of    any  particular  movem< 

some  of  those  names  with  which  in 

history  of  this  question  we  have  b< 

so  well  acquainted,  I  am  inclined  to  it*l 

gard  them   with   something  more  ^*  ^* 

suspicion.     Suppose  for  a  moment 

we  regard   this  question  from  the  poii 

of  view  of  the  results  of  this  agitation—^ 

and  as  an  agitation  I  look  upon  it  as  oi 

of  unmixed  evil — suppose  the  proposslj 

of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  W4 

crystallized  into   law,  does  anyone  b^] 

lieve  that  the  additional  3  or  4  per 

of  voters  would  trouble  themselves  mi 

about    questions    really    important 

women — questions  relating  to  divoroe^< 

the  custody  of  children,  the  protectioaj 

of  women's  earnings,  and  matters  of 

kind  ?     I  am  bound  to  say  that,  as  f(tf^ 

as  I  have  been  able  to  see  the  intereit- 

they  take  in  politics,  these  are  the  lail- 

questions  on  which  they  would  be  found: 

to  express  their  opinions.   I  rather  think' 

that  their  opinions  would  be  much  mortal 

likely   to    be    exercised    on    questions-] 

affecting  the  liberty  of  men,  on  somr'^ 

pet  idea  for  the   endowment  of  this  q 
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tliat  religious  body,  or  on  the  question 
of  the  Bale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
These  are  the  questions  that  would  be 
most  likely  to  affect  deeply  the  mind  of 
the  voters  who  would  thus  be  added  to 
the  constituency.  The  new  elector  would 
be  more  likely  to  give  a  vote  for  the  en- 
dowment of  some  particular  sect,  or  for 
the  shutting  up  of  some  particular  public- 
house,  than  to  interest  herself  on  the 
other  questions  to  which  I  have  referred, 
which  more  truly  concern  women,  and 
with  which  Parliament,  as  at  present 
constituted,  has  dealt  more  or  less  wisely 
on  different  occasions.  If  the  franchise 
were  to  be  given  to  women,  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  this  House  would  not  be 
strengthened  in  any  material  degree, 
and  women,  as  a  class,  would  suffer  by 
asserting  their  equality  with  men  and 
becoming  their  avowed  antagonists  in 
the  race  of  life.  In  that  contest  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  women  would 
get  very  much  the  worst  of  it.  "What, 
I  ask,  is  the  position  in  which  women 
must  be  regarded  if  this  claim  be  ac- 
ceded to  ?  Are  they  in  future  to  be  re- 
garded simply  as  other  men,  to  receive 
the  same  education  and  develop  the 
same  faculties,  and  to  challenge  us  to 
constant  rivalry  in  every  walk  of  life  ? 
You  may  depend  upon  it  that  in  this  con- 
flict women  can  gain  nothing,  but  they 
would  be  likely  to  lose  a  great  deal. 
Now,  as  to  the  results  of  such  a  chancre 
to  men.  Will  men  be  happier  by  the 
removal  of  that  diversity  of  tastes  and 
training  which  now  is  the  true  cause  of 
concord  ?  Fancy  a  Member  returning 
home,  tired  even  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Stockport, 
and  finding  there  a  politician  in  petti- 
coats ready  to  continue  the  debate! 
Yet  if  women  are  to  perform  the  same 
duties,  who  can  blame  them  if  they  cul- 
tivate the  same  faculties  and  follow  the 
same  models  as  men  ?  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Stockport  may 
wish  to  bring  women  as  nearly  as  may 
be  to  his  own  level.  I  think  tnat  most 
of  us  entertain  an  ideal  of  women  as  un- 
like as  possible  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Stockport.  But  perhaps  the 
most  important  question  for  us  to  con- 
sider is  as  to  the  effect  which  the  pro- 
posal would  have  upon  the  interests  of 
society  at  large.  What  would  be  its 
effect  regarded  not  from  the  sexual  point 
of  view  as  a  matter  of  individual  con- 
yenience,  but  upon  the  fabric  of  a  great 


organization  developed  through  a  long 
course  of  years.  The  plan  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeara  is  simply 
the  pilot  balloon  of  a  system  that  would 
eventually  destroy  the  home  and  cover 
London  with  institutions  of  a  sexless  and 
epicene  character,  in  which  men  and 
\tromen,  young  and  old  alike,  would 
meet,  without  any  of  the  controlling 
influences,  without  any  of  those  checks 
and  safeguards  which,  at  the  present 
time,  tend  to  soften  and  temper  the  re- 
lations between  the  two.  I,  for  one, 
have  regarded  with  some  amount  of 
anxiety  the  attempts  recently  made  to 
introduce  female  students  into  Univer- 
sities, because  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
suggestion  that  there  should  be  uncon- 
trolled communication  between  young 
persons  of  both  sexes  at  the  time  when 
women  are  passing  through  the  most  de- 
fenceless period  of  their  lives.  On  the 
broad  ground,  then,  of  men  and  women 
setting  out  on  an  equality  in  the  race  of 
life,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  suggested 
that  the  two  sexes  are  equally  endowed 
by  nature  with  those  faculties  that  could 
make  the  contest  an  equal  one.  I  would 
ask  the  House — Is  this  proposal  to  be 
submitted  to  it  year  after  year,  not 
only  with  a  diminishing  support  here, 
but  with  an  absence  of  interest  in  its 
favour  throughout  the  country  ?  Are 
we  to  listen  time  after  time  to  the  same 
speeches,  composed  of  the  same  argu- 
ments, made  by  the  same  hon.  Members, 
and  always  with  the  same  result  ?  The 
country  cannot  be  moved  upon  this 
matter,  even  by  the  drawing-room  meet- 
ings and  speecnes  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard.  The  hon.  Member  must 
alter  the  profound  convictions  which 
animate  society  in  every  class  of  both 
sexes  on  this  subject  before  he  can 
bring  about  the  change  which,  under 
a  paltry  and  flimsy  pretext,  he  has  tried 
to  introduce.  I  trust  that  the  House 
will  pronounce  against  a  change  against 
which  the  hon.  Member  must  know  the 
great  majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
and,  still  more,  the  large  majority  of 
his  fellow-countrywomen,  are  arrayed. 

Mr.  PARNELL:  Sir,  I  speak  to- 
night for  the  first  time  on  this  question, 
and  I  wish  to  add  my  voice  in  favour  of 
the  Besolution  brought  forward  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Court- 
ney), although  I  am  not  able  to  go  the 
whole  length  to  which  many  of  the 
advocates  of  women's  rights  would  lead 
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U8.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see,  ' 
although  I  feel  the  force  of  much  that 
is  said  by  hon.  Members  who  oppose 
the  Motion,  why  the  House  should  re- 
fuse a  trial  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  It  is  one  which  is  admitted 
to  be  of  a  limited  nature ;  indeed,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Chester  (Mr.  Haikes) 
has  just  told  us  that  the  Motion  before 
the  House  is  of  such  a  character  that  it 
would  be  infinitesimal  in  its  results. 
All  that  is  asked  is  to  give  the  franchise 
to  unmarried  women  and  widows,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  number  would  be 
reduced  by  those  who  would  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  if  it  were 
griven  to  them.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  result  would  not  be  to  injure  any- 
one or  hurt  any  particular  interest.  I  do 
not  see  what  harm  could  be  done  by  ac- 
ceding to  this  proposal.  I  think  also  a 
number  of  hon.  Members,  who  pursue  a 
particular  line  of  argument  on  this  ques- 
tion, ought  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard, 
in  order  that  they  might  ascertain  by 
experience  whether  women  are  really 
indifferent  to  the  francliise  or  not.  I 
imagine  that  if  we  were  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  most  women — **What  do  you 
think  of  the  franchise  ? "  they  would 
answer — *'I  know  nothing  about  poli- 
tics." Young  ladies  are  sometimes  not 
very  particular  as  to  the  amount  of  hum- 
bug they  adopt  in  order  to  carry  their 
aims  and  objects.  They  do  not  tell  their 
minds  to  every  man,  and  they  may 
attempt  a  subterfuge  when  people  at- 
tempt to  get  at  their  opinions,  especially 
on  political  questions  ;  still  it  seems  to 
be  a  sr)rt  of  social  law  that  women 
sJiould  not  say  anything  to  men  that  is 
not  pleasing.  With  regard  to  the  form 
in  which  this  question  has  been  brought 
forward,  I  have  always  understood  that 
it  was  purely  a  matter  of  convenience 
whether  the  question  should  be  ap- 
proached in  this  House  by  a  Resolution 
or  by  a  Hill,  and  I  think  it  is  perhaps 
more  convenient  that  it  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  its  present  shape.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Ijiskeard  has  been  taunted 
with  having  at  first  treated  the  question 
from  a  merely  philosophical  point  of 
view,  and  with  treating  it  now  from  a 
more  practical  point  of  view,  thus  indi- 
cating that  he  is  conscious  of  the  advo- 
cacy of  a  failing  case ;  but  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  real  ground  for  that 
assumption  ;    indeed,  it  is  in  accordance 

Mr,  Parn€U^ 


with  my  experience  that  we  usually  en- 
deavour to  treat  questions  arising  in  this 
House  in  the  first  instance  from  a  philo* 
Bophical  point  of  view,  and  when,  by 
that  means,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
bring  these  questions  into  prominenoe, 
and  public  opinion  has  become  ripe  fiir 
their  solution,  we  give  to  them  the  prac- 
tical form  which  eventually  results  in 
legislation.  This  is  what  has  been  done 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard.  With 
regard  to  what  has  been  said  on  tiie 
other  side  of  this  House,  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted both  by  the  noble  Earl  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Northumberland  (Etd 
Percy),  and  by  other  speakers,  that 
women  have  the  same  rights  and  into^ 
rests  as  we  have;  but  I  think  it  has  beM: 
practically  proved  that  men  have  nof^ 
lected  those  rights  and  interests,  i 
suppose  that  there  is  no  questioik  thit 
has  arisen  in  the  history  of  Parliament 
which  has  made  a  more  real  and  wfHat 
progress  than  this,  and  of  late  yeait 
laws  have  been  passed  which  have  rea^ 
dered  it  possible  for  women  to  ezeroiia  1 
a  control  over  their  own  property.  wluoU 
they  were  not  formerly  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise. But  much  remains  to  be  dona 
in  this  direction.  Men  have  power  toij 
enact  for  the  protection  of  women fj 
therefore,  I  think  that  the  case 
been  proved,  so  far  as  expediency 
for,  having  that  power,  you  have  m 
lected  to  use  it.  Consequently,  women i 
justly  entitled  to  say — **  Since  you  hi 
neglected  to  protect  us,  at  least  let 
try  to  protect  ourselves."  We  have, 
an  instance,  the  school  board  and  moni': 
cipal  elections  to  show  us  that  wonM 
can,  without  profit,  take  part  in  politi-^ 
cal  matters.  You  know  that  municii  * 
elections  and  school  board  elections 
fought  out  on  Party  lines — ^municipdf' 
elections  almost  so,  and  school  boaid;; 
elections  very  frequently  so — and 
see  that  no  baneful  evil  to  society 
resulted  by  allowing  women  to  Ydi^it 
We  see,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
proved,  as  members  of  the  school  boardl^f  ^ 
that  they  are  not  only  well  qualified 
be  members,  but  absolutely  indispena: 
able.  There  are  many  men  who  wil 
admit  that  they  can  point  to  female 
meipbers  of  school  boards,  whose  pra^ 
sence  at  the  board  is  almost  indispent* 
able.  School  board  elections  and  muni^ 
cipal  elections  take  place  once  a-yeai; 
but  Parliamentary  elections  take  plaoa 
only  about  once  every  five  years.     K 
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social  life  has  not  been  disturbed,  if  the 
sanctity  of  the  heart  has  not  been  in- 
vaded, if  all  those  finer  feelings  which 
women  ought  to  be  possessed  of  have 
not  been  destroyed  or  vitiated  by  the 
participation  of  women  in  milnicip^  and 
school  board  elections,  surely  we  should 
not  fear  that  all  these  finer  feelings  will 
be  destroyed  by  the  participation  of 
women,  once  every  five  years,  in  Par- 
liamentary Elections.  Elections  are  not 
what  they  formerly  were.  We  have  not 
the  riot  and  turmoil  such  as  we  had  in 
former  contested  elections;  but  now  a 
woman  can  go  in  the  polling-booth  and 
register  her  vote  just  as  quietly  as  if  she 
were  in  her  drawing-room.  There  is 
none  of  that  violence  and  contest  which 
characterized  elections  under  the  old 
system.  You  will,  therefore,  have  a 
guarantee  that  women  would  not  be 
brought  in  contact  with  conditions 
which  are  in  their  nature  unsuited  to 
the  sex ;  and  I  should  think,  firom  that 
point  of  view,  there  is  really  no  argu- 
ment why  we  should  not  assent  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Idskeard. 
Then  we  have  the  further  consideration 
as  to  whether  the  mind  of  woman  can  be 
so  perverted  by  reading  newspapers, 
and  by  considering  political  questions 
during  the  intervals  when  she  is  called 
upon  to  exercise  her  vote,  as  to  upset 
the  foundations  of  society,  and  disturb 
any  of  the  laws  which  now  regulate  the 
condition  of  our  social  existence.  It 
seems  in  this  way  also  there  would  be 
no  such  disturbance,  because  many 
women  now  are  just  as  much  interested 
in  politics  as  many  men,  and  we  have 
seen  that  women  can  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  politics  and  can  express  their 
opinion  upon  political  matters  without 
losing  those  finer  attractions  which  are 
the  special  attributes  of  the  sex.  There- 
fore, Sir,  although,  as  I  said  previously, 
my  mind  is  not  made  up  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  further  than  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard,  I 
think  we  might  very  fairly  grant  the 
very  small  trial  which  he  asks  us  to 
make — that  we  might  give  a  very  limited 
class  of  women  the  right  to  vote  once 
every  four  or  five  years  at  the  elections 
for  Members  of  Parliament. 

Sib  HENEY  JAMES :  Sir,  it  is  some 
years  ago  that  I  formed  the  opinion 
that  very  little  that  was  novel  could  be 
added  to  any  debate  on  this  subject,  and 
I  certainly  have  come  to  the  conclusion 

yOL.  COXUV.     [thikp  sbbibs.] 


that  I  cannot  say  anything  that  is 
new.  Whilst  there  is  nothing  that  has 
occurred  this  evening  to  cause  me  to 
change  that  opinion,  and  certainly  no- 
thing passing  uirough  my  mind  to  induce 
me  to  alter  the  decision  I  had  arrived  at, 
there  are  one  or  two  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  change  of  the  form  of  the 
Besolution  now  submitted  to  the  House, 
and  connected  also  with  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  advocacy  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney),  which  makes 
me  desirous  of  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  House  for  a  brief  period.  Now, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  made  a 
declaration  to  us  this  evening  as  to  what 
were  his  personal  intentions  in  relation  to 
the  effect  of  this  Besolution;  and  he 
also,  at  the  same  time,  paid  a  compli- 
ment—  which  I  am  sure  everyone  felt 
was  a  well-deserved  compliment — to  the 
courage  of  a  late  respected  Member  of 
this  House,  who  had  always  no  fear  of 
stating  the  opinions  he  entertained  on 
any  subject.  Sir,  I  wish  I  could  return 
the  compHment  with  full  effect  to  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Liskeard. 
The  hon.  Member,  though  certainly  not 
lacking  in  courage,  has  failed,  as  it  ap- 

gears  to  me,  to  look  the  logical  effect  of 
is  Motion  in  the  face.  He  tells  us  that 
he  is  desirous  to  include  within  the 
terms  of  his  Motion  the  right  of  voting 
only  to  widows  and  unmarried  women. 
That  declaration  on  his  part  I  am  sure 
is  sincere,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  of  very  little  value.  We  must  look 
not  only  at  the  mere  wording  of  this  Mo- 
tion, but  we  must  look  also  at  the  natural 
effect  and  result  of  it.  We  must  look  at 
the  declaration  of  those  who  are  far  more 
powerful  than  my  hon.  Friend  in  the 
agitation  on  this  subject.  Now,  first 
of  all,  the  direct  effect  of  this  Besolution 
would  go  farther  than  the  hon.  Member 
apparently  desires;  for,  by  virtue  of 
it,  if  passed  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill,  cer- 
tain classes  of  married  women  would 
have  the  right  to  vote.  My  hon.  Friend 
said  that,  whilst  the  subject  is  now  pre- 
sented in  the  shape  of  a  Besolution,  still 
he  intends  to  include  within  it  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  of  1878 ;  and  I 
venture  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  must 
then  see  that  a  certain  class  of  married 
women  under  that  Bill  would  have  the 
right  to  vote.  Every  married  woman 
who  is  a  lodger,  under  the  lodger  clause 
of  the  Act  of  1867 — and  there  can,  in 
fact,  be  such — is  entitled  to  record  her 
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vote,   and  every  married  woman  who 
holds  leasehold  property,  under  the  Act 
of  1870,  will  be  entitled  to  vote.    There- 
fore, if  we  stop,   and  only  carry  into 
effect  this  Hesolution,  you  will  admit  a 
certain  number  of  married  women  upon 
the  electoral  roll.  The  number  of  married 
women  thus  entitled  to  vote  would  be 
limited,  no  doubt;  but  we  must  look  at  the 
effect  of  establishing  such  a  principle  and 
making  such  a  concession ;  and  we  must 
look  at  the  natural   consequence,   not 
only  of  this  measure,  but  we  must  look 
at  the  effect  of  the  Hesolution  in  relation 
to  further  measures.    Why,  Sir,  I  am 
certain  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Lis- 
keard,  and  those  with  whom  he  is  acting, 
are  at  this  moment  the  very  strongest 
supporters  of  a  Bill,  which  many  oppo- 
nents of  this  Hesolution  also  support — 
namely,  a  Bill  to  give  married  women 
equal  rights  of  property  with  their  hus- 
bands.   There  is  also  another  class  of 
politicians  who  are  hoping — and  I  join 
with  them  in  the  hope — ^that  the  time  is 
coming  when  all  property  qualification 
to  enable  persons  to  vote  will  cease  and 
not  be  required — when,  on  account  of  the 
advanced  education  and  increased  know- 
ledge of  the  people,  we  shall  not  require 
that  property  qualification  that  exists 
now.    Why  at  this  moment  we  have  re- 
duced the  qualification  to  a  nullity.    A 
person  is  allowed  now  a  borough  vote, 
although  he  is  not  liable  to  pay  rates, 
and  who  pays  no  rent,  but  has  only 
promised  to  pay  it.     Well,  Sir,  if  we 
have  now  reduced  the  property  qualifi- 
cation to  almost  a  nullity,   and  if  we 
are  striving — as  many  are  striving — to 
g^ve  to  married  women  equal  rights  of 
property  with  their  husbands,  will  hon. 
Members  bear  this  in  mind — that  if  this 
Besolution  were  put  in  the  form  -of  a 
Bill,  and  if  either  one  of  those  two  mea- 
sures to  which  I  have  referred — namely, 
that  married  women   shall  have  equal 
right  of  property  with  their  husbands,  or 
that  no  property  qualification  shall  exist, 
every  married  woman  in  this  country 
might  vote.  That  will  be  the  result  of  our 
accepting  this  measure.  It  is  said,  make 
this  concession,  and  we  ask  no  more. 
You    have    taught    us    several    severe 
lessons  in  that  respect — your  whole  Re- 
solution is  founded  upon  the   conces- 
sions we   have   already  made  to  you. 
Look  at  the  municipal  vote.    When  the 
right  for  women  to  vote  in  the  municipal 
elections  was  asked,  it  was  said  it  had 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  Parliamentnj 
elections,  and  the  same  was  said  about  m 
school  board  vote,  and  yet  the  whole  Be 
solution  now  before  the  House  is  founded 
upon  the  theory  of  these  very  conoesaioiis. 
Of  course,  I  accept  the  full  effect  of  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lie- 
keard,  and  I  am  certain  of  his  sinoeritj; 
but  it  is  not  his  statements  or  his  de- 
clarations which  must  guide  us,  but  what 
we  know  is  the  feeling  of  those  who  are 
his  supporters  in  this  matter.  In  1874, 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Marylebone  (Mr.  Forsyth),  who  wae 
then  in  charge  of  this  BiU,  fatal  to  hie 
own  existence  as  custodian  of  the  BiD, 
inserted  a  provision  that  no  married 
woman  under  that  Bill  should  be  entiflel 
to  vote,  and  thereupon  there  was  a  de- 
monstration made  against  him.  A  ladj, 
whose  name  I  wish  to  mention,  Bfr-* 
only,  I  assure  the  House,  with  feelings  of 
respect  and  honour  due  to  that  name-* 
a  lady  immediately  made  a  strong  de- 
claration against  my  hon.  and  leained, 
Friend,  and  the  form  of  the 
was  made  in  these  words — 


"  Some  of  us  would  be  glad  to  know  on 
grounds  Mr.  Forsyth  proposes  to  exdade  thOM':;^ 
married  women  who  have  freehold  propeitji  i 
other  qualification,  from  the  exerciie  of  tle>j 
right  we  wish  to  confer  on  unmarried  womoi  la^ 
the  same  position  F    The  various  societiot  fm-^ 
women's  suffrage  are  formed  with  one  ol  ~ 
which  is  to  obtain  for  women  the  right  to 
for  Members  of  Parliament  on  the  same 
ditions  which  entitle  men  to  vote.    Mr.  IWj 
syth's  Bill,  therefore,  does  not  meet  their 
and  unless   suitable   Amendments    would   Wh 
agreed  to  in  Committee,  the  agitation  will  fp  i 
after  the  Bill  is  passed  to  enable  the  societieitiJ 
congratulate  each  other  on  their  partial  ns*^ 
cess." 

That  letter  was  signed  ''Ursula  IL^ 
Bright."  The  hon.  and  learned  Member^ 
for  Marylebone  was  put  on  one  side, 
did  not  accept  those  views,  and,  therefrae^f 
ceased  to  have  charge  of  the  Bill, 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  reigns  fori 
moment  in  his  stead  ;  but  what  will 
his  fate  after  to-night  ?  The  hon. 
learned  Member  for  Marylebone  was  < 
nounced  by  the  supporters  of  the  Bi^j 
and  I  congratulate  my  hon.  Friend  the1 
Member  for  Liskeard  that  he  is  like^^ 
to  meet  the  same  fate  after  his  dedara^j 
tion  of  to-night.  The  Bill  will  be  hi 
over  to  one  of  its  true  supporters,  wha] 
will  accept  the  real  consequences  resid^f 
ing  from  the  measure  as  now  proposelj 
to  us.  What  is  the  natural  result  whiflk] 
then  will  happen?    Will  the  House  te* 
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one  moment  recognize  wliat  the  result 
-will  be  if  married  women  are  allowed  to 
vote  ?  At  tliis  moment  there  are  900,000 
adult  women  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
adult  men  in  this  country ;  therefore,  if 
women  are  enfranchised,  we  shall  have 
them  more  or  less  exercising  this  pre- 
ponderatingweight,  If  property  qualifica- 
tion ceases,  or  if  you  give  equal  rights  of 
property  to  women,  you  will  have  a 
great  proportion  more  women  on  the 
register  than  men.  I  ask  the  House,  is 
there  any  man  who  can  wish  to  see  that 
result  ?  Let  us  think  of  the  consequences 
that  would  ensue  when  we  have  to  consider 
questions  of  peace  or  war,  or  enter  on 
some  grave  deliberation  where  both  sides 
of  the  question  have  to  be  discussed,  and 
where  enthusiasm  would  only  lead  us 
astray.  Why,  where  we  ought  to  listen 
only  to  reason  and  calm  deliberation,  we 
should  be  governed  by  the  enthusiasm 
and  sympathy  of  a  woman's  mind. 
Alone  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world 
our  councils  would  be  the  coimcils  of 
women.  A  word  or  two  in  reference  to 
the  position  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liskeard  has  taken  in  relation  to  this 
subject.  I  well  understand  that  the  sup- 
porters of  this  measure  maybe  drawn 
from  two  distinct  and  well-known  classes 
of  politicians.  I  can  imderstand  that 
the  advanced  Liberal  and  also  the  most 
sincere  Conservative  may  both  find 
reasons — though  I  much  differ  from 
them — ^for  supporting  this  Eesolution. 
There  are  two  schools — or,  perhaps, 
one  school  with  two  classes  in  it — of 
politicians  &om  which  I  should  have 
thought  there  would  ever  be  found 
recruits  to  strengthen  the  array  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  these  principles.  It 
is  the  school  of  which  my  right  hon. 
Eriend  the  Member  for  the  London 
University  (Mr.  Lowe)  and  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Mr.  Gbschen)  are  the  two  chief 
masters.  This  school  entertains  the 
opinion  that  you  should  enfranchise  no 
other  class  than  those  already  enfran- 
chised ;  that  enfranchisement  has  gone 
far  enough ;  that  we  are  now  subject  to 
so  many  dangerous  influences  of  a  demo- 
cratic nature  that  we  do  not  say  un- 
pleasant things  enough  in  this  House  or 
to  each  other ;  that  we  ought  not  to  en- 
franchise anyone  beyond  those  already 
enfranchised,  lest  we  should  be  subjected 
to  influences  that  we  ought  not  to  give 
way  to.    I  think  I  have  reason  to  believe 


that  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  is  an 
apt  pupil  of  that  school,  because  if  on 
next  Tuesday  night  the  hon.  Gentleman 
theMember  for  the  Border  Boroughs  (Mr. 
Trevelyan)  came  down  to  the  House  and 
proposed  to  establish  household  suffrage 
in  counties,  I  think  we  should  be  told  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  "you 
are  doing  wrong  in  adding  to  the  number 
of  enfranchised  persons,"  becauBO  you 
will  be  enfranchising  those  who  are  unfit 
to  exercise  political  power  if  they  are 
enfranchised — you  will  be  subjected  to 
influences  against  which  you  cannot  con- 
tend, and  you  will  be  saying  pleasant 
things  instead  of  the  unpleasant  things 
you  ought  to  say.  There  is  a  Bill  be- 
fore the  House,  brought  in  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Ashton-imder-Lyne  (Mr. 
Mellor),  to  remedy  a  defect  in  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act.  My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Liskeard  would  assume 
it  was  a  wrong  Bill ;  he  would  assume 
that  the  House  of  Lords  was  right  in 
rejecting  it,  and  he  would  say  this  is  a 
proof  that  we  haveyielded  to  influences  we 
ought  not  to  have  yielded  to.  What  do 
we  think  of  the  Member  who  entertains 
such  opinions  now  asking  this  House  to 
extend  the  franchise  to  a  possible  900,000 
persons,  and  thus  add  to  influences  we 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  ?  Does  he 
mean  that  unmarried  women  form  an 
uninfluential  class?  I  shouldhave  thought 
that  he  would  have  regarded  them  as  a 
class  who  would  be  likely  to  have  an  in- 
fluence above  all  others  most  difficult  to 
contend  against.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  my  hon.  Friend  is  himself  armour- 
proof  against  such  influences.  He  has 
Deen  travelling  about  a  great  deal  with 
these  ladies  lately.  He  has  been  with 
them  in  the  country,  and  he  has  seen 
a  great  deal  of  them  in  the  afternoons, 
and  the  result  of  their  influence  over 
him  has  been  so  great  that  they  have  pre- 
vailed upon  him,  between  a  Tuesday 
night  and  the  following  Friday,  to  sacri- 
fice every  shred  of  consistency.  It  is  said, 
too,  that  it  is  representation  for  the  mis- 
represented that  is  required,  rather  than 
enfranchisement  for  the  unenfranchised ; 
and  yet  those  who  entertain  that  view — 
and  my  hon.  Friend  is  one  of  them — are 
willing  to  refuse  enfranchisement  to  a 
man  who,  living  beyond,  but  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  a  borough  boundary, 
pays  £11  19«.  for  rent,  and  who  also 
pays  rates,  and  yet  are  willing  to  enfran- 
chise  the   woman    who    lives   in   the 
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borough  and  does  not  pay  rent  or 
rates.  This  is  what  the  hon.  Member 
terms  a  consistent  course.  He  says,  en- 
franchise no  more;  and  then  he  asks  us, 
at  the  same  time,  to  enfranchise  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons.  I  confess  I  look 
strangely  upon  these  things,  and  had  I 
not  heard  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
the  other  night,  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved that  he  could  have  made  that 
speech  and  now  bring  forward  this 
Motion.  Anyone  who  so  argues  shows 
so  much  inconsistency  that  one  can  only 
laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be.  And, 
although  I  am  not  myself  about  to  show 
any  emotion  to-night,  there  must  be 
some  ardent  admirers  of  my  hon.  Friend 
— and  I  know  no  one  who  deserves  such 
admirers  more^who  must  be  disposed 
to  weep  if  Attacus  he  be.  The  hon. 
Member  has  said  to-night  that  he  gives 
up  the  whole  question  of  abstract  right 
in  favour  of  women  voting.  He  has 
thrown  that  to  the  wind,  and  he  says  he 
makes  this  Motion  simply  on  the  ground 
of  utility  to  the  country.  '*I  look  at 
it,"  says  the  hon.  Member,  ''from  an 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  and  I  am  only 
supporting  my  Motion  from  that  stand- 
pomt."  This  argument  appears  to  me 
to  come  strangely  from  one  who  wants 
to  add  to  the  electoral  roll  only  those 
he  thinks  shall  be  competent  and  fit  to 
give  a  vote.  He  does  not  ask  us,  surely, 
to  add  persons  to  the  register  who  he 
thinks  unfit  to  occupy  that  position ;  for 
if  he  did,  the  agricultural  labourer  would 
go  on  at  once.  Assuming  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  is  desirous  of  adding  only 
those  to  the  register  who  are  fit  to  give 
a  vote,  I  should  like  to  quote  the  opinion 
of  a  Member  of  this  House — an  opinion 
which  I  am  sure  will  have  great  weight 
with  the  House,  and  which  the  hon. 
Member  himself  will  respect.  In  the 
course  of  a  previous  debate,  an  hon. 
Member  said — 

"  Tho  narrowness  of  women's  range  of  ideas 
is  absolatcly  deleterious  in  its  effects.  Our 
earliest  lessons  are  received  from  them.  Are 
they  not  often  lesfions  that  we  have  afterwards 
to  unlearn  with  groat  difficulty  and  pain ;  and 
do  wo  not  often  find  a  difficulty  in  freeing  our- 
selves from  them,  and  in  emancipating  our- 
selves from  tho  errors  of  our  earliest  education  ? 
Again,  to  those  who  enter  into  tho  marriage  re- 
lations of  life,  how  constantly  does  it  happen 
that  the  man's  freedom  of  intellect  is  a  thing 
kept  to  himself,  that  he  is  incapable  of  impart- 
ing to  tho  woman  with  whom  so  much  of  his 
life  is  spent  any  conception  of  the  range  of  his 
thoughts.    Ho  does  not  find  in  her  any  com- 
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panionship  ;  bat,  on  the  oontrsiy,  he  findf  Imt 
a  drag  upon  his  aapirationB,  and  a  dzawbedc 
upon  his  Mlvance." 

I  hope  the  House  does  not  affree  with 
that  statement ;  but  that,  at  aiL  eventSi 
is  the  view  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  liskeaid;  for  what  I  have  jiut 
read  is  a  portion  of  a  speech  made  by 
him  when  proposing  the  second  leading 
of  his  Bill  last  year.  The  hon.  Member 
tells  us  of  the  lessons  we  have  reoeiTed 
from  women;  he  tells  us  of  men  who 
have  received  those  lessons  of  error  and 
injury,  and  who  have  had  to  unlearn  tlie 
teaclung  of  the  mother. 

Me.  COUETNEY  :  Perhaps  the  hasu 
and  learned  Gentleman  will  notice  I  nis 
the  words  "  How  often  ?  " 

Sib  HENBY  JAMES :  He  says  "hov 
often  ?  "  Yes,  he  speaks  to  us  as  hav* 
ing  often  to  unlearn  a  mother's  leeaons. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  not  to  speak  of  one's 
own  experience ;  but  surely  the  majoiilj 
of  Members  in  this  House  will  M 
disposed  to  think  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  if  they  had  learnt  those 
mother's  lessons  more  and  forgotten 
them  less.  Again,  of  those  who  enter 
into  the  married  relations  of  life,  mj 
hon.  Friend,  in  the  same  speech,  said— 

"How  constantly  does  it  happen  that  the 
man's  freedom  of  intellect  is  a  thing  kept 
to  himself,  that  he  is  incapable  of  imMzth^ 
to  the  woman  with  whom  so  much  of  his  m 
is  spent  any  conception  of  the  range  of  Ik 
thoughts  ? '' 

Sir,  on  that  subject  I  can  offer  no  in- 
formation. I  have  had  no  experienot 
on  that  subject ;  but  if  this  so  constant^ 
occurs,  and  if  the  results  of  a  mothers 
lessons  are  such  as  my  hon.  Friend  ze- 
presents  them,  and  if  the  wife  is  of  sudi 
a  nature  that  the  husband  is  incapable 
of  imparting  to  her  any  conception  of 
the  range  of  his  thoughts,  is  it  nol 
strange  that  that  mother  who  teadlies 
wrongly,  and  that  the  wife  who  hat 
such  a  degraded  intellect  should  be  the 
very  persons  to  whom  the  hon.  Member 
is  now  asking  us  to  give  the  franchise? 
He  has  asked  us  to  give  the  franchise  to 
the  mother  who  teaches  wrongly,  and  to 
the  wife  who  drags  down  her  husband's 
intellect.  The  hon.  Member,  in  effeeti 
says — **  I  would  give  it  to  them  becausft 
they  are  unfit,  and  the  more  unfit  th^ 
are,  the  more  they  want  the  franchise." 
Why — and  I  appeal  especially  to  hoB. 
Members  opposite— if  you  are  to  give  the 
franchise  to  people  because  they  axe  ui* 
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fit  to  exercise  it,  to  whom  are  you  to 
refuse  the  franchise  ?    Are  you  to  refuso 
it  to  the  agricultural  labourer  ?  You  toll 
us  he  is  so  unfit  that  he  cannot  be  en- 
finnchised ;  and  to-night  we  have  heard 
the  argument  which  was  substantially 
used  last  year — ^that  the  more  unfit  the 
person  is,  the  more  it  is  your  duty  to 
give  the  franchise,  in  order  to  remedy 
that  unfitness.     But  what  is  to  become 
of  the  country  if  that  doctrine   is  ac- 
cepted ?    What  is  to  become  of  the  go- 
Teniment  whilst  this  unfitness  is  being 
cored  ?     It  will  not  be  remedied  by  the 
bet  of  women  being  registered.    Time 
must  roll  on;  years  must  pass  by;  gene- 
rations must  g^  and  come,  before  the 
xtttore  of  the  thoughts  and  minds  of  a 
flex  can  be  changed.    What,  I  ask,  is 
to  become  of  the  government   of  this 
oountzy  in  the  meantime?    Why,  the 
whole  country,  the  entire  community, 
nuiit  suffer  grievously — I  think  almost 
to  their  destruction — whilst   this  vain 
oombat  with  nature  is  being  carried  on. 
tfy  hon.  Friend  spoke  but  lightly  of 
flome   subjects,    which  I   should  have 
thought  would  have  been  more  pertinent 
sad  relevant  to  the  matter  than  this  at- 
tempt to  alter  a  woman's  nature  and 
eondition.     Did  it  ever  occur  to  him  that 
alter  women   had  been  enfranchised — 
tnd  then,  of  course,  by  natural  conse- 
qoence,  they  must  come  to  this  House — 
that  that  unfitness  must  still  continue  ? 
It  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  franchise. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  habits  of  life, 
of  knowledge,  and  of  practical   study. 
When  men  go  forth  for  the  work  of  their 
daily  life,  they  gain  knowledge  on  practi- 
cal Bubj^s ;  in  their  different  callings 
thej'  gain  knowledge,  which  they  bring 
into  this  House,  and  which  they  use  at  the 
polling  booths.  They  form  j  udgments  not 
only  from  mere  study,  but  urom  prac- 
tical knowledge,  resulting   from   their 
different  occupations  in  life.     Well,  Sir, 
can  a  woman  ever  learn  practical  sub- 
jects as  we  have  learnt  them  ?    What 
ii  her  profession  ?    I  say  it  with  some 
diffidence,  but  I  fancy  that  a  woman's 
profession,  perhaps  her  only  profession, 
»  marriage.     [**0h!"]     Sir,   I   hear 
disaent  behind  me.    I  Imew  the  danger 
of  making  that  assertion  without  having 
an   authority  to    support    it.      I    can 
foresee  that,  in  some  of  these  itinerant 
lectures  we    hear  so  much  of,  I  shall 
be  figuratively    pulled   to    pieces    for 
making   Uiat    statement,   and  I  shall 


have  dissent  more  loudly  expressed  than 
that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard. 
I  am  anxious,  therefore,  to  support  my 
statement,  almost  for  my  safety,  as  well 
as  for  any  weight  that  is  to  be  given  to 
what  I  say,  by  what  I  find  in  the  records 
of  this  House.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Durham  (Mr.  Herschell)  in- 
troduced last  year  a  Bill  which  proposed 
to  abolish  any  action  founded  on  the 
breach  of  a  promise  to  marry.  A  Peti- 
tion was  presented  to  this  House  against 
that  measure.  It  was  the  **  humble  Pe- 
tition "  of  certain  persons  undersigned, 
and  it  showed  that — 

**  ^lorriage  is  the  natural  and  honourable  pro- 
fession in  which  the  majority  of  women  main- 
tained themselves  by  the  discharge  of  conjugal, 
6lx^ial,  and  domestic  duties  which  api>crtain  to 
the  condition  of  a  wife.  That  ;)rofussion  comes 
to  a  woman  by  an  offer  or  promise  of  marriage. 
That  men  do  not  usually  marry  for  a  mainte- 
nance, whilst  marriage  is  regarded  as  the  proper 
means  through  which  a  woman  may  oT»tain  a 
maintenance.  That,  therefore,  a  breach  of  pro- 
mise of  marriage  cans».»8  pecuniary  loss  to  a 
woman  which  is  not  usually  suffered  by  a  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage  to  a  man." 

Sir,  that  Petition  is  signed  "  Lydia 
Becker."  My  hon.  Friend  has  con- 
tradicted me.  Will  he  let  me  give 
him  a  littlo  very  sincere  advice  ?  I 
earnestly  advise  him  not  to  contradict 
Miss  Becker. 

Mr.  COUETNEY:  I  may  be  per- 
mitted for  one  moment  to  explain  the 
misconception.  My  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  said  that  marriage  was  the  only 
profession  for  a  woman.  The  statement 
of  the  Petition  is  that  marriage  is  tho 
profession  of  tho  majority  of  women. 

Sir  HENRY  JAMES  :  I  am  glad  to 
relieve  my  hon.  Friend  from  the  diffi- 
culty, because  I  thought  ho  contradicted 
the  statement  that  marriage  was  the 
profession  of  women.  But  let  me 
point  out  to  my  hon.  Friend  the 
efiect  of  his  declaration  this  even- 
ing. He  will  not  give  the  vote 
to  married  women,  but  only  to  widows 
and  spinsters.  Well,  that  is  very  hard 
upon  married  ladies.  As  wo  men 
become  successful  in  our  profession, 
and,  like  my  hon.  Friend,  are  called  to 
the  great  honour  of  occupying  a  seat  in 
this  House,  we  date  our  rise  from  the 
beginning  of  our  professional  success, 
when  we  began  our  political  career  by 
placing  our  names  upon  the  electoral 
register.  But  now,  if  my  hoo^HlH'B 
views  be  carried  into  oifeot,  ^IJ^^^^T 
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becomes  successful  in  her  profession,  you 
not  only  will  not  give  her  a  vote,  but  you 
take  away  a  vote   from   her,  and  you 
have  to    tell    her — *'If  you  will  only 
be    unsuccessful,     if    you    will    only 
fail  in    your  profession,    if  you    will 
refuse    its     honours,     its     happiness, 
and  its  rewards,  you  will  be  able  to 
maintain  your  vote,  and  you  will  have 
that  position  which  is  always  the  only 
happy  position  for  a  woman  to  occupy — 
namely,   a  position  of  equal  electoral 
rights  with  men.   But  if  once  you  attain 
that  which  is  the  true  and  honourable  pro- 
fession of  a  woman,  if  the  crown  of  success 
be  yours,  you  will  lose  your  vote,  because 
you  will  become  so  changed  that  you  will 
not  be  fit  to  exercise  it.     Sir,  is  not  this 
an  illogical  conclusion  to  bring  us  to  ? 
Is  it  not  a  pretence  of  argument  to  say 
you  are  afraid  to  give  the  vote  to  the 
woman  who  has  had  the  advantage  of 
the    society  of  her  husband,  learning 
politics  from  him,  hearing  his  views,  and 
becoming  successful  in  her  profession  ; 
whilst  you  would  give  the  vote  to  the 
woman  who  has  not  had  those  advan- 
tages?      Sir,     I    purposely     do    not 
dwell  longer    on  this  argument;  but 
there    is   one  argument   that  is   often 
used  in  support  of  this  measure  to  which 
I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House.    I  believe  it  is  almost  the  most 
popular  argument  that  can  be  used  in 
support  of  this  Eesolution.     It  is  not,  I 
think,  a  very  logical  one ;  but  it  is  still 
popular,  very  popular,    for  it   appeals 
to  the  best  feelings  of  every  class  of 
persons — it  appeals  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  this  country ;  and  I  believe 
that  in  the  meetings   which   are  held 
throughout  the  country — where  itinerant 
lecturers  have  it  all  their  own  way — 
it  is  an  argument  that  is  much  cheered, 
for    it    seems    for     the     moment    to 
be     unanswerable.      That     argument 
is   that    the    Sovereign    oi   this  coun- 
try  is    now    a  woman,     and    as,     of 
course,    everybody  feels  that  hers  has 
been  the  happiest  rule  for  the  last  40 
years,    that  it  is    illogical    to    suppose 
that  the  women  of  this  county  are  not 
fit  to  vote,  when  a  woman  has  proved 
herself  more  than  fit  to  rule.     But  I  have 
once  before  in  this  House,  when  I  first 
took  part  in  a  debate  on  this  question, 
ventured  to  point  out  that  this  argument 
was  not  a  sound  one,  and  that  it  was 
met  by  this  fact,  of  which  we  are  all 
aware — that  although  the  Queen  had  had 
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the  advantage  of  the  advice  of 
statesmen  in  Her  Council,  and  had  im- 
bued her  mind  with  the  g^eat  prindplei 
of  the  Constitution  of  this  country,  yet 
when  beneath  her  roof  her  husband 
came — a  foreigner,  and  one  of  onlj  equal 
years  with  herself — upon  him  she  alwayi 
leant  for  guidance  and  support,  for  tluf 
one  simple  reason,  that  she  was  a  womaiii 
and  he  was  a  man.  Since  then,  we  have 
had  a  statement  of  Her  Majesty's  own 
views  upon  that  subject.  It  has  pleased 
Her  Majesty  to  place  before  her  subjeote 
a  history  almost  of  her  inner  life,  and 
there  in  that  book,  which  I  am  sura 
everyone  who  has  read  it  will  hare 
closed  with  a  feeling  that  it  has  dona 
him  good  to  read.  Her  Majesty  makes 
this  statement.  In  her  diary,  she  re&n 
to  a  letter  which  she  wrote  in  Febmaiy, 
1852.     In  that  letter  she  says — 

**  Albert  grows  daily  fonder  and  fonder  of 
politicB  and  basinoss,  and  ho  is  wonderfallr  il 
for  both ;  whilst  I  grow  daily  to  dislike  tMB 
more  and  moro." 

*'  We  women  " — and  I  beg  the  attention    .\ 
of  hon.  Members  to  this —  ^j 

"  are  not  made  for  government,  and  if  we  an 
good  women  we  must  dislike  these  mascnliBi 
occapations." 

["Order!"] 

Mr.  SULLIVAN :  Sir,  I  rise  to  Order. 
I  should  Hke,  with  the  greatest  deference^ 
to  ask  your  opinion  on  this  point.  I 
know  I  am  about  to  appeal  against  one 
of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the 
House ;  but  as  one  of  the  lowliest  in  the 
Profession,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
it  is  in  Order  to  quote  the  language  of 
the  Sovereign  on  the  floor  of  this  Houser 
in  order  to  weigh  down  and  pverawi 
the  arguments  of  Members  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  It  is  irregular  to 
introduce  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  ftr 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  judgment 
of  the  House ;  but  in  this  case  I  under* 
stand  that  the  hon.  and  leeaned  Mem- 
ber is  merely  quoting  from  a  bode 
published  with  the  sanction  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, and,  therefore,  he  is  not  out  of 
Order. 

Sir  HENEY  JAMES:  Sir,  I  had 
borne  in  mind  the  necessity  of  being 
prepared  for  that  objection.  Of  course, 
the  name  of  the  Sovereign  ought 
not  to  be  used  in  this  House  to 
influence  it  for  or  against  any 
particular  measure ;  but  this  is  written 
in  a  book  which  does  not  affect  anj 
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measare,  and  which  has  been  widely 
read  and  noticed  in  public  iournala,  and 
if  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  will 
allow  me,  he  will  Bee  that  these  words 
do  not  apply  to  this  or  any  other  political 
subject beforethe  House.  Iheyformonly 
8  general  statement,  tliat 


"Wew 


■e  gooiw 


The  House  will  recollect  that  these  words 
were  written  by  one  who  for  15  years  had 
borne  the  heavyreaponsibility  of  herposi- 
tiou ;  and  when  Her  Majesty  telle  the 
women  of  this  country  that  if  they  are 
good  women  they  must  dislike  these 
maaculine  operations,  what  she  means  to 
tell  them,  I  prMume,  is  not  that  it  is  a 
question  between  a  good  woman  and  a 
bad  woman  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
sometimes  use  those  words,  but  that 
if  women  devote  thamselTee  to  the 
highest  object  and  aim  of  a  woman — to 
be  a  helpmeet  to  man,  to  guide  and 
cheer  him  in  times  of  success,  to  soothe 
and  console  him  in  moments  of  difficulty, 
to  share  with  him  the  reward  of  his 
triumphs — they  would  find  the  masculine 
occupation  of  government  was  the  last 
to  which  they  would  wish  to  de- 
vote themselves.  Sir,  I  have  little 
mors  to  say.  One  word  I  wish  to 
address  to  those  who  are  Liberal  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  and  who  are  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill.  I  would  ask  them  to 
consider  what  it  is  they  would  do  in 
giving  support  to  this  measure.  What 
IB  it  they  are  looking  forward  to  ?  In 
every  struggle  of  our  political  life  we 
are  seeking  for  the  independent  action  of 
every  elector  in  this  country.  We  are 
asking  for  &ee  action  and  independent 
judgment  for  the  y  ear-bv-year  increasing 
number  of  electors.  We  are  endeavour- 
ing to  give  them  safeguards  that  they 
shall  be  uninfluenced  by  any  power,  and 
that  they  shall  bring  to  bear  upon  eveij 
subject  their  own  thought  and  determi- 
nation and  judgment.  Do  you  think, 
then,  to  do  good  at  this  time  by  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  who  are  unfit 
for  political  life,  and  by  giving  to  them 
the  power  of  voting  P  Why,  you  will 
send  your  country  back  year  by  year, 
instead  of  advancing  it.  You  would 
give  to  aclasswho  are  utterly,  and,  from 
their  very  nature,  subject  to  influence, 
a  power  as  great  as  you'  give  to  men. 
Can  that  be  your  object  here,  from  a  once 
hastily  formed  opinioii,  that  you  desire 


to  see  extensions  of  the  franchise,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  to  give  power  to  a 
class  who  are  influenced  by  clergymen, 
by  friends,  by  husbands,  by  anyone, 
whose  will  is  stronger  than  their  owe. 
I  cannot  believe  that  that  will  be  your 
deliberate  policy.  I  am  sure  it  will  not 
be  the  policy  of  hon.  Members  opposite  ; 
but  whatever  view  they  or  you  may  take, 
there  is  a  power  still  greater  than  that  of 
any  Party—  a  power  still  greater  even  than 
the  Innato  power  of  the  Constitutional 
institutions  of  the  country — it  sprinj;^ 
horn  that  great  body  of  men  who  stand 
apart  and  neutral  between  the  two  great 
conflicting  Parties  of  the  State — they  are 
the  men  who  value  and  cherish  the 
work  of  these  English  homes  of  ours, 
and  who  will  do  nothing  to  destroy  the 
happiness  of   those  who    live   withiu 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  r  Since  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  Assembly.  I 
have  never  opened  my  lipe  upon  this 
question  before.  I  have  voted  upon  thi.s 
and  similar  propositions  in  the  direction 
of  the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  thu 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney)  ; 
but  I  have  declined  to  speak,  although 
I  have  been  frequently  asked  to  speak 
in  support  of  the  measure.  "When  1  w&n 
first  elected  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  I 
was  solicited  by  some  friends  of  thn 
woman's  suffrage  movement  to  take  n 
part  in  the  agitation,  and  my  answer 
was  just  this — that  I  could  not  be  an 
advocate  of  the  measure ;  that  I  hail 
much  to  learn  and  much  to  hear  upon 
the  subject;  that  I  wished  to  hold  my- 
self perfectly  independent ;  but  that,  60 
far  as  I  bad  any  conviction  at  all,  it 
went  in  the  direction  of  supporting  tho 
proposition,  mainly  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  arguments  which  I  had 
heard  used  against  it ;  and  I  undertook 
to  give  my  vote  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  in  favour  of  the  measure,  unless 
I  should  hear  some  better  argumcbt 
againet  it  than  I  had  beard  up  to  thbt 
time.  But  now  the  speech  to  which  no 
havejuet  listened  at  this  moment  ban 
pushed  me  somewhat  further  toward.i 
the  women's  suffrage  movement,  and  thu 
result  of  that  speech  upon  me  has  beoii 
this — that  that  which  I  have  hitherto 
refused  to  do  I  feel  bound  to  do,  having 
been  converted  into  a  speaker  by  tho 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir 
Henry  James).    And  why  7    Because  in 
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his  eloquence  and  in  his  supreme  ability, 
marked  and  signalized  in  many  an  arena 
beside  this,  I  knew  I  might  look  for 
the  very  best  that  could  be  said  against 
woman's  suffrage ;  and  if  the  best  that 
his  eloquence  and  his  genius  can  afford 
to  the  House  is  the  mere  argumentum  ad 
hominem,  is  the  mere  attack  upon  the 
hon.  Member  behind  him,  and  upon  his 
(Mr.  Courtney's)  consistency,  why  I  say 
this  is  Nisi  Prius — it  is  not  Parliamen- 
tary arrament.  Eloquent,  and,  no 
doubt,  snarp  in  its  taimts  upon  the  hon. 
Member  for  Idskeard,  I  complain  that 
he  has  not  projected  this  speech  this 
evening  from  the  high  leyel  I  should 
have  expected  of  him.  I  deny  that  this 
is  a  mere  question  as  to  whether  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  was  right  in 
his  speech  and  in  his  vote  the  other 
evening,  as  judged  by  his  speech  and 
vote  this  evening.  I,  for  my  part,  have 
listened  to  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
question,  and  I  would  fain  ask  the 
HouBe  —  even  though  I  know  how 
powerless  my  voice  may  be,  following 
upon  that  of  one  so  able  and  influential 
— I  would  ask  the  House  to  come  back 
—to  disenchant  itself  for  a  moment — 
and  to  study  what  is  really  the  issue 
before  it  at  the  present  time.  And  it  is 
this — Are  we  ready  to  do  justice — are 
we  prepared  to  say  that  mischief  and 
danger  will  follow  from  the  demand  that 
is  made  upon  us  to-night  ?  Now,  there 
has  never  been  a  proposition  made  for 
the  emancipation  of  any  class,  for  the 
extension  of  any  suffrage,  in  this  country 
or  in  any  other,  that  the  advocates  of 
restriction  did  not  take  their  refuge  in 
the  arguments  that  have  been  used  to- 
night, and  the  fears  which  have  been 
expressed.  For  my  part,  I  think  that 
in  these  arguments  there  is  an  ancient 
and  fish-like  smell.  I  know  very  well 
that  when  in  this  House  men  rose  and 
asked  that  the  millions  of  Irish  Catho- 
lics should  be  emancipated,  did  not  the 
hon.  Members  who,  like  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  who  has  just  sat  down, 
were  eloquent  and  able,  reply?  They 
said — **  If  you  admit  the  Irish  Catholics 
the  Constitution  will  be  overthrown,  the 
balance  of  political  power  will  be  gone, 
the  Sovereign  will  not  be  safe,  the 
whole  edifice  of  public  liberties  will  be 
insecure."  Nay,  more,  very  like  what 
we  have  heard  here  to-night,  hon. 
Members  said — **  We  protect  the  Catho- 
2ic8,  we  feel  for  the  CatholicSi  and  we 
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can  manage  for  the  Catholics  better  than 
they  could  manage  for  themselves,  if 
they  were  ever  admitted  to  the  floor  ol 
this  House."  What  is  this  but  the  a^ 
gument,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  climes,  of 
those  who  seek  dominion  for  themselfM 
and  would  keep  others  in  subjectioB! 
For  my  own  part,  I  freely  admit  tint 
harm  has  been  done  to  whatever  there  is 
of  merit  in  this  question  by  the  extn- 
vagance  with  which  its  advocacy  has 
been  surrotmded.  I  say  emphaticaDy 
that  I  deny  the  doctrines  which  an 
sometimes  linked  with  this  question  of 
women's  suffrage.  I  deny  the  dootrina 
of  what  is  called  the  equality  of  woman 
and  man.  Woman  has  her  sphere,  in 
which  she  is  man's  superior,  and  man 
has  his  sphere,  in  which  he  is  woman's 
superior.  In  the  economy  of  Provi- 
dence they  have  their  several  spheres, 
which  do  not  conflict,  and  in  many  re- 
spects they  are  conjoined.  I  deny  en- 
tirely the  assumption,  moreover,  that 
the  marriage  life  is  not  a  unity ;  and  I, 
for  one,  repudiate  the  idea  that  when  a 
woman  enters  into  the  marriage  state 
she  does  not  become  one  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  eye  of  the  State  for  all  par- 
poses.  I  will  not  enfranchise  married 
women.  But  are  we  to  be  deterred 
from  conceding  as  much  of  this  claim  ai 
may  be  found  just  and  expedient,  be- 
cause of  the  extravagance  of  the  de- 
mand ?  If  we  are,  we  shall  never  do 
justice  in  this  House.  Do  what  is  jast, 
be  bold,  be  wise,  be  not  extravagant, 
and  deny  what  is  unjust  or  cannot  be 
conceded  with  safety  to  the  State.  Then 
there  is  the  argument  that  it  is  new  to 
us  that  women  should  have  a  share  in 
public  life.  Yes,  it  is  quite  new,  and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  it  new  ?  Because 
the  arguments  in  this  matter,  such  aa 
they  are,  are  derived  from  a  barbaric 
time,  in  which  women  were  a  cypher  in 
public  life.  We  are  to-night,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  perpetuating  by  those 
arguments  against  this  Motion  the  bar- 
baric barriers  of  600  and  700  years  ago. 
Why  were  women  of  no  account  in  tiie 
political  system  from  which  those  arga- 
ments  are  derived  ?  Because,  under  the 
feudal  system,  the  State  took  no  account 
of  any  but  lances  in  the  field.  The 
greater  Baron  or  the  lesser  Baron  was  a 
constituent  part  of  the  State,  because 
he  brought  armed  men  into  the  field,  a 
sword  or  lance,  or  a  knight  equipped ; 
and  the  feudal  system  ignored  woman, 
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and  banislied  her  as  far  as  it  could  from 
public  life.  It  gave  her  no  pathways  to 
public  honour ;  it  relegated  her  entirely 
to  the  parlour  and  the  dining-room,  and 
made  her,  as  it  were,  a  mere  nonentity, 
because  she  could  tcike  no  part  in  the 
warfare  of  the  time.  From  that  hour  to 
this  the  pubHc  system  so  created  has 
survived ;  but  have  we  not  lived  into  a 
nobler,  better,  and  a  purer  age  ?  I  ad- 
mit it  is  very  much  an  argument  against 
this  proposition  that  not  even  in  the 
Eepublio  of  America,  not  even  in  the 
French  Bepublic,  not  even  in  the  most 
democratic  and  progressive  countries  in 
the  world,  has  woman  been  admitted 
equally  with  man  to  the  suffrage.  I 
admit  it.  I  am  not  here  to  conceal  any 
argument  that  tells  with  myself  either 
one  way  or  the  other  on  this  question ; 
but  I  do  say  that  if  England  will  but 

Eut  herseK  in  the  van  of  this  true  dvi- 
zation,  she  has  no  right — ^nor  has  any 
country  any  right — to  allow  mere  want 
of  precedent  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
Act  that  would  tend  to  the  civilization 
of  the  world.  And  what  would  be  the 
influence  of  women  upon  our  public 
life  ?  Sir,  I  listened  with  pain  and  in- 
dignation to  some  of  the  language  which 
feu  from  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
who  has  just  sat  down.  He  told  us  of 
the  narrow-mindedness  of  women,  and 
how  unfit  they  were  to  take  part  in 
public  life.  Yes,  indeed,  as  the  Chinese 
ladies  are  said  to  have  small  feet,  so  it 
is  that  we  have  dwarfed  the  mind  of 
woman  as  regards  public  life.  We  who 
have  narrowed  her  mind  as  regards  the 
public  issues  in  which  she  has  responsi- 
bilities, and  in  which  she  does  bear  her 
burdens,  are  we  to  taunt  her  with  that 
very  incapacity  which  is  the  creation  of 
the  system  we  are  asked  to  perpetuate 
hereto-night?  And  he  says — "Think 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  this  country 
if  women's  suf&age  prevailed,  and  if  we 
were  called  upon  to  decide  a  question  of 
peace  or  war  ?  "  Why,  if  there  were  no 
other  argument  to  call  me  upon  my  feet 
to-night,  for  the  first  time  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  thought  is  amply  sufficient 
which  was  awakened  by  that  question. 
I  do  deplore  that  we  have  not  had 
hitherto  some  counterbalancing  and  cre- 
ditable influence  upon  our  too  quick  im- 
pulses towards  war.  He  tells  us,  indeed, 
that  our  **  councils  would  be  the  councils 
of  women."  What  does  he  mean  by  that, 
if  not  a  sneer — a  sneer  and  an  insult? 


Women  can  be  brave  as  well  as  weak ; 
women  can  be  wise  as  well  as  frivolous. 
Women  can  play  the  statesman — if  I 
may  use  the  phrase  in  connection  with 
women ;  they  can  exhibit  statesmanship 
greater  than  that  which  has  elevated 
men  to  the  Attorney  Generalship  of 
England.  There  was  a  Marie  Theresa 
once  known  to  the  world,  and  her  coun- 
cils were  the  councils  of  a  woman.  He 
tells  us  that  the  women  would  be  craven- 
hearted,  yet  we  did  once  hear  of  a  Joan 
of  Arc  who  led  the  armed  battalions  of 
her  country  to  resist  an  invader.  He 
tells  us  our  councils  would  be  the  coun- 
cils of  women,  yet  surely  there  was  a 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  this  country  at  one 
time,  and  her  councils  were  the  councils 
of  a  woman,  and  she  directed  the  Eng- 
lish nation  in  an  hour  of  peril.  I  need 
not  run  through  the  list  of  names  that 
will  occur  to  every  hon.  Member,  from 
Isabella  of  Spain  to  Catherine  of  Bussia. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  view  with  terror 
the  day  when  women's  influence  will  be 
felt  in  the  creation — in  the  formation — 
of  public  opinion  in  this  House ;  I  have 
no  such  mean  conception  of  women's  in- 
tellect, of  women's  influence,  of  women's 
ability,  and  of  women's  education.  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  avow  here  to-night 
that  in  the  most  serious  issues  of  my 
own  career,  in  public  or  in  private,  the 
best  and  the  wisest  counsels  I  have  ever 
received  have  been  frt}m  women.  I  say 
I  have  found  in  women  on  those  occa- 
sions an  unselfishness  that  is  not  so  pre- 
valent, perhaps,  among  men ;  I  have 
found  a  greater  purity  of  motive  in 
women  in  judging  public  matters  than 
I  have  found  in  the  average  of  men. 
Whether  it  be  in  imparting  a  greater 
gentleness  into  the  course  of  public  life, 
or  whether  it  be  in  imparting  a  greater 
unselfishness  into  the  public  actions  of 
public  men,  I,  for  one,  view  with  no 
terror  or  apprehension  the  admission  to 
the  franchise  of  the  women  who  are  pro- 
posed to  be  enfranchised.  For  my  part, 
I  leave  consequences  to  One  who  is 
higher  than  we  are.  I  dare  to  be  just ; 
I  will  not  say,  having  the  franchise  my- 
self, no  one  else  shall  have  it,  because 
I  can  manage  for  them ;  I  would  like 
them  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  ex- 
perience of  my  own  country  warns  me  of 
the  errors  that  men  have  been  led  into 
on  issues  like  this — that  is  to  say,  on 
questionsof  enfranchisement  or  emancipa- 
tion; and  therefore,  to  the  class  that  bear 
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their  sliare  of  tlie  publio  burdenSy  "who 
pay  their  taxes,  who  have  sent  into  the 
war-camp  a  Florence  Nightingale,  and 
on  the  throne  a  Victoria,  I  cannot  deny 
admission  to  political  privilege. 

Me.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  :  Mr.  Speaker, 
like  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Sulliyan),  I  have 
never  taken  part  in  the  debate  of  this 
much  discussed  question;  but  I  should  be 
glad,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  to 
say  a  few  words,  and  I  can  promise  the 
House  they  shall  be  but  a  few  words.  I 
am  aware  how  impossible  it  is  to  say 
anything  new  on  this  matter.  My  first 
objection  to  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Liskeard's  (Mr.  Courtney's)  Motion 
is  that  I  dislike  the  form  in  which  it  is 
brought  before  us.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
said  it  would,  or  might,  include  a  very 
large  number  of  married  women ;  but  I 
understood  the  Motion  meant  to  be  some- 
what similar  to  the  Bill  brought  before 
us  on  former  occasions.  Now,  I  object 
to  that.  Sir,  and  I  object  to  it  upon  the 
ground  upon  which  I  think  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Liskeard  also 
ought  to  object  to  it — ^I  object  to  it 
because  it  appears  to  acknowledge  and 
establish  the  inferiority  of  the  wife  to 
the  husband  in  a  way  I  do  not  admit.  If 
it  be  true,  as  my  hon.  Friend  says,  that 
for  political  matters,  for  political  affairs, 
and  administering  political  affairs,  the 
immarried  woman  is  as  good  as  the  un- 
married man,  he  must  also  think  that  for 
that  purpose  any  woman  must  be  as  good 
as  any  man ;  therefore,  if  he  says  the  mar- 
ried woman  is  not  to  be  included,  it  is 
as  good  as  an  admission  she  is  not  equal 
to  the  married  man.  The  wife  must  be 
inferior  to  the  man.  I  do  not  admit  that. 
If  I  thought  voting  was  as  much  the 
woman's  business  as  the  man's,  I  should 
admit  at  once  that  in  thousands  of  in- 
stances, and  I  dare  say  in  hundreds  of 
households  in  England,  the  women 
would  be  more  fitted  to  give  an  opinion 
than  men.  My  objection  is  much  deeper 
than  that ;  I  do  not  think  it  to  be 
women's  work,  and  I  do  think  it  to  be 
man's  work.  There  is  another  ground 
on  which  I  object,  perhaps  not  so  im- 
portant as  others ;  but  I  do  not  like  in 
these  matters  of  the  franchise  to  give  a 
vote  to  persons  to  whom  I  do  not  at  the 
same  time  give  the  right  to  be  elected. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  a  good  precedent 
which  my  hon.  Friend  introduces.  An 
hon.  Member  has  referred  to  municipal 
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elections  and  school-board  elections.  I 
very  much  doubt,  as  far  as  regards  the 
municipal  elections,  whether  there  has 
been  any  remarkable  success.  As  re- 
gards school-board  elections,  I  think 
it  has  been  successful ;  for  I  think  edu- 
cational work,  especially  for  young  chil- 
dren, more  than  half  of  whom  are  girls, 
requires  the  assistance  of  women ;  there 
you  do  want  the  work  of  women.  As  I 
was  responsible  for  the  Bill  that  made 
women  liable  to  be  elected,  and  also  gave 
them  the  power  of  voting,  I  may  say  I 
should  never  have  thought  for  a  moment 
of  giving  the  vote,  if  I  had  not  at  tlia 
same  time  given  them  the  right  to  be 
elected  as  members  of  school  boards.  So 
much  for  the  form  of  the  Motion,  but  I 
am  well  aware  that  my  hon.  Friend 
would  say — **  I  am  obliged  to  introduce 
it  in  that  form  to  meet  the  present  state 
of  public  opinion ;  if  those  are  all  jGor 
objections,  you  may  go  with  me,  for  I 
am  prepared  to  give  a  vote  to  eveiy 
woman,  married  or  unmarried,  who  is 
in  the  same  position  as  the  man  who  has 
a  vote."  There  is  one  thing,  however, 
I  want  to  say,  and  that  is  that  my  hon. 
Friend  has  to  contend  with  this  diffi- 
culty— ^it  is  not  a  difficulty  that  applies 
to  the  agricultural  labourer ;  we  think 
we  can  prove  that  the  agricultural 
labourers  wish  for  the  vote — but  if  he 
was  to  poll  the  women  through  England, 
he  would  find  they  do  not  wish  for  it. 
My  hon.  Friend  I  do  not  think  will  deny 
that ;  I  do  not  think  he  will  deny  that 
if  he  was  able  to  take  the  vote  of  the 
women  of  England  they  would  not  de- 
sire to  have  the  vote  with  all  its  burdens, 
with  all  its  responsibilities,  with  every- 
thing that  would  follow  from  it.  But  I 
think  it  was  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell)  who  said  that 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  you  should 
give  it,  for  here  you  have  a  class  so  de- 
graded— that  was  the  line  of  his  argu- 
ment— so  degraded  that  they  are  not 
aware  of  what  ought  to  be  their  rights ; 
give  them  their  rights,  and  then  they 
will  show  how  well  they  can  exercise  the 
franchise.  I  want  to  say  if  you  take 
the  great  body  of  women  through,  if 
you  take  the  more  intellectual,  if  you 
take  the  more  philanthropical,  if  you 
take  the  more  high-spirited  women,  the 
women  who  take  the  greatest  interest  in 
pohtical  and  public  affairs,  I  believe  the 
majority  of  each  one  of  those  classes  is 
at  the  present  moment  against  my  hon. 
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Friend.  I  do  not  say  there  are  not  many 
eminent  and  most  public-spirited  women 
who  are  doing  great  good  to  the  country 
who  agree  with  my  hon.  Friend ;  but  I 
say  that  all  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
who  has  just  sat  down  said  did  not  go  to 
proye  that  women  were  desirous  for  the 
franchise.     He  said  that  men  had  gained 
influence  from  the  advice  of  women.    I 
expect  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to 
any  Member  of  this  House  who  was  not 
able  to  say  the  same ;  I  heartily  ag^ee  with 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend.  I  have  found 
those  women  from  whom  I  have  had  ad- 
vice have  been  of  g^eat  help  to  me.  You 
think  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better 
a  vote  should  be  given  to  women,  and 
they  say  no.    WeU,  now,  why  do  they 
say  so  ?    Here  I  do  not  entirely  agree 
with  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James). 
I  do  not  think  the  best  of  women  think 
with  him    that  marriage   is    specially 
woman's  vocation ;  I  do  not  admit  that. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  more  a  woman's 
vocation  than  it  is  a  man's  vocation.  My 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  does  not  like 
to  look    at    it   in  that    light,    and  I 
did  not  wish  that  we  should  deal  with 
the  question  on  the  notion  that  nature 
specially  intended   that  women  should 
look  after  marriage  more  than  men;  and 
I  perfectly  admit — and  I  think  we  must 
all  admit—that  the  country,  that  Eng- 
land at  present,  England  in  past  times, 
has  gained  good  and  had  done  good  by 
no  class  more  than  single  women ,  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Florence  Nightin- 
gale ;   but  what  we  And  women  saying 
and  thinking  is,  not  that  marriage  is 
specially  the  vocation  of  women,  but 
that  when  there  is  marriage  the  hus- 
band has  one  thing  to  do  and  the  wife  has 
another  thing  to  do.  My  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  says  what  a  great  advantage  it 
would  be  to  bring  women  in  to  the  vote, 
because  they  would  always  give  a  vote 
in  favour  of  peace.    I  do  not  admit  it. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN :  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  allow  me,  I  am  sure 
they  would  often  deter  us  from  unneces- 
sary wars. 

Mb.  W,  E.  FOESTEE  :  I  think  just 
the  contrary.  I  think  if  the  women  had 
to  vote,  it  would  be  a  vote  in  favour 
of  war  rather  than  peace.  I  remember 
when  I  was  travelling  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  I  asked  how  they 
were  getting  over  the  Civil  War,  and 
they  told  me  the  men  who  fought  wished 


to  be  at  peace  with  the  North ;  they  had 
had  quite  enough  of  it ;   and  they  had 
had  quite  enough  of  it  long  before,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  women.    And  why  ? 
Because  the  women  did   not    do    the 
fighting,  and  the  men  did.      And  we 
must,  when  we  come  to  the  different 
duties,  and  the  different  walks  of  life — 
we  must  consider  what  it  is,  what  Go- 
vernment depends  upon,  and  what  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  depends 
on.     It  depends  on  the  force  and  power 
of  getting  me  verdict  of  the  Government 
of  the  country  carried  out,   and  that 
must  be  done  by  men,   for  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Liskeard  surely 
does  not  wish  women  to  be  subjected  to 
the  conscription.    We  have  no  conscrip- 
tion here;    but  if  we  had,   surely  he 
would  not  wish  them  to  be  subjected  to 
the  conscription.      I  do  not  wish  to  de- 
tain the  House ;  but  I  want  simply  to 
say  that  I  believe  the  enormous  majority 
of  women,  and  the  best  of  women,  do 
not  wish  to  have  the  vote,  on  the  ground 
on  which  I  agree  with  them,  and  which 
can  be  simply  expressed  in  three  words 
— that  women  are  not  men,  and  that  the 
business  of  public  affairs  belongs  to  men 
rather  than  women.     And,  remember, 
that  it  is   not   a  *  question  merely   of 
giving  them  a  thing  which  they  do  not 
wish  for ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  forcing 
on  them  difficulties  and  responsibilities 
and  duties  which  they  do  not  desire,  and 
that  the  women  who  do  not  wish  for  the 
vote,  if  my  hon.  Friend's  Motion  was 
carried  out,  and  they  were  thus  forced 
to    have  the  vote,   would  be  actually 
injured  by  having  a  vote  given  them 
they   would    rather    be   without — they 
would  not  like  the  duty  imposed  upon 
them,  or  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in 
connection  with  it.      I  have  only  one 
further  remark  to  make.    It  is  not  very 
desirable,    for  many  reasons,  for  any 
man    to    prophesy   upon   any  sort  of 
public  question.     But  I  do  venture  to 
say  this — ^that  I  feel  certain  that,   al- 
though we   shall   probably  have  this 
Motion  year  by  year,  that  it  never  will 
be  carried.    I  ask  my  hon.  Friend  to 
look  at  America.      I   recollect,    many 
years   ago,    in    England   and   Wales, 
almost  before  many  of  you  were  bom, 
that  this  question  was  so  much  talked 
of  that  it  looked  as  if    it  might  be 
passed;   but  then  it  suddenly  stopped. 
That  happened  in  America  which    is 
happening  here,  and  will  happen  every- 
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where,  according  to  my  opinion.  People 
will  play  with  it,  men  wiD  play  with  it, 
they  will  seldom  deal  with  it  seriously ; 
but  the  moment  they  find  there  is  any 
possibility  of  the  question  being  carried, 
that  will  happen  that  happened  in  the 
United  States — ^the  large  majority  of 
men,  backed  by  a  larger  majority  of 
women,  will  say  that  this  hard  work  of 
government,  this  law-making,  belongs 
to  men ;  it  is  their  duty  to  do  it,  and 
we  women  would  rather  not  baye  the 
franchise. 

Sm  HENRY  JACKSON  (who  spoke 
amid  great  interruption)  said:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  promise  not  to  detain  the 
House  more  than  a  few  minutes.  I  wish 
it  were  possible  to  bring  down  the  level 
of  this  debate  from  the  high  platform  it 
has  reached,  and  just  before  we  divide 
to  recall  attention  to  the  actual  Motion 
before  the  House.  It  seems  as  if,  during 
the  whole  discussion,  it  had  been  almost 
impossible  for  hon.  Members  to  confine 
their  remarks  to  the  proposition  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Idskeard  (Mr. 
Courtney)  makes  to  them.  My  hon. 
Friend  says,  in  the  plainest  of  terms, 
that  he  merely  desires  to  extend  the 
franchise,  already  given  for  municipal 
elections,  to  those  women  who,  were  they 
men,  would  have  the  Parliamentary 
franchise.  We  are  met,  first,  by  the 
statement  that  we  do  not  mean  that; 
secondly,  by  the  statement,  if  we  do 
mean  that,  more  will  come  upon  us  to 
our  own  despite.  In  vain  we  protest 
our  sincerity.  We  are  assured  that  we 
know  not  what  we  ask.  What  are  we 
going  to  divide  upon?  Is  it  not  the 
abstract  question  of  the  position  of 
women  in  society  ?  Upon  this  I  believe 
that  both  sides  of  the  House  are  nearly 
unanimous.  I  am  sure  hon.  Members 
who  support  the  Motion  have  as  great, 
if  not  a  greater,  respect  for  all  that  is 
estimable  and  good  in  women  than  those 
who  oppose  it.  We  take  a  more  practi- 
cal line.  We  base  our  argument  on 
that  experience  which  we  have,  of  which 
no  one  has  said  that  it  has  worked  badly. 
Even  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  not 
produced  one  scrap  of  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  his  assertion.  We  ask  this  be- 
cause we  conscientiously  believe  that 
justice  requires  it,  and  more,  we  con- 
scientiously believe  that  those  for  whom 
we  ask  it  really  desire  it.  How  is  that 
to  be  ascertained  ?  Every  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  spoken    against  us  has 
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declared  that  he  does  not  believe  women 
want  it.  Every  single  Member  who  hat 
opposed  us  has  said  that.  I,  for  my 
part,  venture  to  say  that  those  women 
whose  judgments  I  rely  upon,  as  a  role, 
do  want  it — that  is  to  say,  those  women 
who  have  considered  the  subject  and 
have  mastered  it.  What  do  we  do  to 
ascertain  public  opinion  ?  We  take  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Constitational 
method  of  l^etitions ;  we  take  the  opinions 
of  those  who  are  foremost  in  their  ixj 
and  generation.  A  large  number  of 
Petitions  have  been  presented  to  ih» 
House  in  favour  of  the  Motion.  I  oaD 
to  witness  hon.  Members  near  me  who 
know  that  amongst  that  class  whiob 
would  be  affected,  if  this  BefldatiiM 
were  passed,  there  is  a  very  g^eat  oon- 
sensuB  of  opinion  in  favour  of  it.  If  I 
were  asked  for  evidence  of  the  thought- 
ful opinion  of  women  upon  this  questioiif 
I  should  take  the  pamphlet  with  whiflli 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity (Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  has  made 
merry  as  an  authentic  statement  of  what 
the  views  of  the  most  eminent  women  in 
the  country  are.  This  is  a  document  it 
which  the  deliberate  opinion  of  108 
living  women  is  clearly  expressed,  and 
the  opinion  of  eight  or  nine  of  the  moit 
illustrious  women  who  have  passed  awi^ 
is  left  for  us.  This  is  no  production  n 
what  is  known  as  the  screaming  sister- 
hood, or  of  those  societies  to  whom  ob- 
jection is  so  often  taken.  I  have  hers 
the  opinion  of  almost  every  woman  who 
is  conspicuous  in  this  generation,  whe- 
ther in  her  endeavours  to  do  public  woik 
or  in  art  or  literature.  The  class  of 
ladies  who  have  given  their  evidence  are 
women  engaged  in  literature,  and  women 
following  scientific  or  professional  pur- 
suits, women  engaged  in  philanthrophio 
work ;  and  as  allusion  is  always  made 
to  the  name  of  Florence  Nightingale,  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  her  name  is  not  the 
least  conspicuous  among  my  witnesses. 
Of  those  who  have  passed  away,  we  find 
such  names  as  Mrs.  Grote,  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, Mrs.  Nassau  Senior,  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville,  and  Miss  Martineau.  Are  we  not 
entitled  to  say  that  the  opinion  and  evi- 
dence of  these  ladies  far  outweigh  thoea 
of  the  ladies  whom  hon.  Gentlemen 
adverse  to  this  measure  continually 
bring  forward  as  objecting  to  the  mea- 
sure, but  who,  as  they  refer  to  thenit 
they  admit  to  know  little  and  to  care  lea 
about  it. 
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Question  put. 

Tlie  House  dividtd  .-—Ayes  217 ;  Noea 
103:  Majority  114. 


Agaevt,  E.  V. 
Aflaopp,  C. 

As-bathnot,  Lt-CoL  O. 
Arkwnebt,  A.  P. 
Artley,  Sir  J.  D. 
Bagge,  Sir  W, 
Baring,  T.  C. 
BaniDgtoD,  Titcoont 
Barttelot,  Sir  W.  B. 
Baas,  A. 
Bau,U. 
BatM,E. 

Baxter,  rt,  hoa.  W.  E. 
Beach,it.hn.8iTU.H. 
Beanmont,  VT.  B. 
Bentinck,  rt.  hn.  0.  G. 
BentincV,  G.  W.  F. 
Bereiford,  Lord  0. 
BlaeibumB,  Col.  J.  I. 
Bourke,  hon.  H. 
BowTCT,  Sir  G. 
Brady,  J. 
Bright,  rt.  bon.  J. 
Briatowe,  S.  B. 
Bruce,  Lord  C. 
Bmen,  H. 
Bulwer,  J.  R. 
Campbell,  Lord  C. 


Emljii,  Vucount 
Evftog,  T.  W. 
Finch,  G.  H. 
FIotct,  J. 

Folkestone,  Vboimnt 
Forater,  rt.  Jion.  W.  E. 
Fcemantle,  bon.  T.  F. 
Oarnier,  J.  C. 
Qnthome-Hardy.hn.A. 
Gibeon,  rt.  bon.  E. 
Oilei.  A. 

Gladatone,  W.  H. 
Ooldng^,  O. 
Goldsmid,  Sir  J. 
Gordon,  Lord  D. 
Gordon,  Sir  A. 
Gordon,  W. 
Goscben,  rt.  hoD.  G.  J. 
Gower,  bon.  E.  F.  L. 
QraDUiam,  W. 
Gregory,  G.  B. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  B. 
Hall,  A.  W. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J. 
Hamilton,  I.  T. 
Eamilton,  rt.  bn.  Lord 

G. 
Hamilton,  UanaeH  of 


Campbell -Bannerman,  Hanbnry,  B.  W. 

H.  Hankey,  T. 

Cartwright,  P.  Harcourt,  Sir  TV.  T. 

Cartwright,  W.  C.  Bardcarile,  B. 

Caitlereagb,  Viscount  Havelock,  Sir  H. 

Cavendlah,  Lord  F.  C.  Hay,rt.bn.Bir  J.C.D. 

Cecil,  Lord  E.H.B.Q.  Hayter,  S!r  A.  D. 

Cbnplin,  Colonel  E.  Helmaley,  Viaeonnt 


Cbaplin,  H. 
CbUden,rt.bn.E.C.E. 
Clive,  Col.  hon.  G.  W. 
Cloae,  M.  C. 

Clowes,  S.  W.  

Cochrane,  A.D.W.H-B.     Holms,  J. 
Cole,  Col.  bon.  H.  A.       Home,  Capl^n 

Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E.       "  -" "- 

CalthoTst,  Colonel 
Cordes,T. 

Corry,  bon.  H.  W.  L. 
Corry,  J.  P. 
Cote*,  C.  C. 
Croos,  rt.  bon.  B.  A. 
Dalkeith,  Earl  of 
Dalrymple,  C. 
Davenport,  W.  B. 
Bariea,  R. 
Deedei,W. 
Denieon,  W.  E. 
Digby,  Col.  hon.  E. 
Dodson,  rt.  hon.  J.  G. 
Doff,  U.  E.  G. 
Eaton,  H.  W. 


Herbert,  bon.  S. 
HerscbeU,  F. 
Hicks,  E. 
Holland,  Sir  H.  T. 
EolUnd,  S. 


Hood,  Capt.  hn.  A.  W. 

A.N. 
Hope,  A.  J.  B.  B . 
Howard,  E.  S. 
Hubbard,  K 
Jame«,  Sir  H. 
JamM,  W.  E. 
Johnstone,  Sir  F. 
JoUiflb,  hon.  S. 
KaTanagh,  A.  UacM. 
Kay-Shnttleworth,  Sir 


Kennard,  Col.  E.  H. 
Knowles,  T. 
Lacon,  Sir  E.  H.  K. 
Learmonth,  A. 
Leatbam,  E.  A. 


Edmonstone,   AdminJ    Lefene,  Q.  J.  £ 

SirW.  .     .    ™   - 

Edwards,  H. 
EgerUin,  bon.  A.  F. 
Egetton,  Adm,  hon.  F. 
EUcbo,Iioid 


Leigbton,  S. 
Ije(£e,  Sir  J. 

Lewis,  C.  E. 


Lewis,  O. 

Lttwisbam,  Tiscoont 
Lindsay,  Colonel  B.  L. 
lindsay,  Lord 
Lloyd,  S. 
Lloyd,  T.  E. 
LoAe,J. 
Lopes,  Sir  H. 
Lowe,  rt.  bon.  B. 
Macartney,  J.  W.  £. 
Maodnff,  Viscount 
Mao  Ivor,  D. 
M'Garel-H^g,  Sir  J. 
Maitland,  W.  F. 
Makins,  Colonel 
Marjoribanks,  Sir  D.  C. 
Massey,  rt.  hon.  W.  N. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Meldon,  C.  H. 
Merewetber,  C.  G. 
Miles,  Pir  P.  J.  W. 
Mills,  Sir  C.  H. 
Honk,  C.  J. 
Montgomerie,  B. 
Morgan,  G.  Otbome 
Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  J.  R. 
Mure,  Colonel  W. 
Naghten,Lt-Col.A.B. 
Nevrdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Viscount 
Noel,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
Nortboote,  rt.  hn.  Sir 

S.  H. 
O'DonneU,  F.  H. 
Paget,  E.  H. 
Peel,  A.  W. 
PeU,  A. 

Pembert«n,  E.  L. 
Poploe,  Major 
Percy,  Earl 
Philips,  B.  N. 
Plunket,  bon.  D.  R. 
Praed,  C.  T. 
Haikes,  H.  C. 
Bashlei^,  Sir  C. 
IiidIey,B. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
RotbschUd,SirN.M.de 
RnsseU,  Lord  A. 


Anderson,  G. 

Bateson,  Sir  T. 
Biggar,  J.  Q. 
Birley,  H. 
BUke.  T. 

Blennerbassett,  B.  F. 
Boord,  T.  W. 
Bowen,  J.  B. 
Bright,  Jacob 
Brooks,  M. 
Burt.  T. 
Cameron,  C. 
Charley,  W.  T. 
Clifford,  C.  C. 
Collins,  E. 
Courtaiild,  G. 
Cowan,  J. 
Cowen,  J. 
Delahnnty,  J. 


WonuH.  SOG 

RasMll,SirC. 
St.  Attbyn,  Sir  J. 
Salt,  T. 

ScUter-Booth,  rtiuL.G. 
Scott,  M.  D. 
Belwin '  IbbetMn,  Sir 

H.  J. 
SeTeme,  J.  E. 
Simonds,  W.  B. 


Smith,  T,  C. 
Smith,  S.  G. 
Smith,  rt.  bon.  W.  II, 
Smollett,  P.  B. 
Somerset,  Lord  H.  R.{.' . 
Stanhope,  bon.  E. 
Starkie,  J.  P.  C. 
Steere,  L. 
Stevenson,  3,  C. 
Stewart,  J. 
Storer,  G. 
Swanston,  A. 
Sykes,  C. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Tavistock,  Marq.  of 
Taylor.rt.bn.Col.T.i:. 
ThombiU.  T. 
Thynne,  Lord  H.  P. 
Torr,  J. 
Trtwy,  hon.  F.  S.  .\. 

Hanbnty- 
Tremayne,  A. 
Tremayne,  J. 
Vivian,  A.  P. 
Vivian,  H.  H. 
Walker,  0.  O. 
Wallace,  Sir  R. 
Watney,  J. 
Wataon,  rt  hon.  M". 
Whitbread,  S. 
Wilmot,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  W. 
Woodd,  B.  T. 
Tanaoath,  Earl  of 


Dilke,  Sir  C.  W. 
DiUwyn,  L.  L. 
Dondas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Edge,  S.  R. 
Ewart,W. 
Ewing,  A.  0. 
Fawcett,  H. 
Fletcher,  I. 
Forstor,  Sir  C. 
Forsyth,  W. 
Fry,  L. 

Gardner,  J.  T.  Agg- 
Gorst.  J.  E. 
Gourley,  E.  T. 
Hamond,  C.  F. 
Harrison,  C. 
Hervey,  Lord  F. 
Heygale,  W.  D. 
Hibbert,  J.  T. 
Hick,  J. 
UiU,T.B, 
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Phipps,  P. 

Polhill  -  Turner,  Capt. 

F  C 
Potter,  T.  B. 
Price,  W.  E. 
Piileston,  J.  II. 
Kichard,  H. 
Ripley,  H.  W. 
Kound,  J. 
Rylandfl,  P. 
Kamuelson,  H. 
Siinderson,  T.  K. 
Shute,  General  C.  C. 
iSimon,  Serjeant  J. 
Smith,  E. 

Spinks,  Serjeant  F.  L. 
Stansfeld,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Stewart,  M.  J. 
Sullivan,  A.  M. 
'J^avlor.  D. 

Toirens,  W.  T.  M'C. 
Trcvolyan,  G.  O. 
'Woddorhum,  Sir  D. 
AN'hrelhouse,  W.  S.  J. 
AVhit worth,  B. 
Williams.  B.  T. 
'\ViLs<m,  I. 
Ycaman,  J. 
Yorke,  J.  li. 

TELLERS. 

Courtney,  L.  H. 
Legard,  Sir  C. 


Holms,  W. 
Jlopwood,  C  H. 
Hutchinson,  J.  D. 
Ingram,  W.  J. 
Jackflon,  Sir  H.  M. 
Jenkins,  I).  J. 
Jenkins,  E. 
Johnson,  J.  G. 
Johnstone,  Sir  H. 
Jones,  J. 
lAverton,  A. 
Jjawson,  SirW. 
Leith,  J.  F. 
Lloyd,  M. 
Lusk,  Sir  A. 
^[[ickintosh,  C.  F. 
3kI»Arthur,  A. 
M'Clure,  Sir  T. 
!M*Kenna,  Sir  J.  N. 
^[^Lagan,  P. 
M»I.Jiren,  I), 
l^farten,  A.  G. 
Mellor,  T.  W. 
aiilhank,  F.  A. 
Kolan,  Major 
O'Beimo,  Majcr  F. 
O'Bvme,  W.  R. 
G'Gbrman,  P. 
Palmer,  i^. 
Pamell,  C.  S. 
Pender,  J. 
I'ennington.  F. 
Perkins,  Sir  F. 

Main  Question  proposed,  **  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

Motion,  by  leave,  tcithdraicn. 

Committee  deferred  till  Monday  next. 

SI'PPLy.— REPORT. 
Kesolutions  [6th  March]  reported. 
Resolutions  1  to  12  agreed  to. 

Resolution  13. 

Siii  IIENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  promised  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
he  could,  what  was  the  control  which 
the  Stationery  Oflice  had  over  the  books 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  House.  He 
found  that  a  subscription  might  be  paid 
to  Mr.  Henry  Hansard  of  £16  16«.  per 
Session ;  but  the  money  was  not  ac- 
counted for  in  the  Stationery  Office,  and 
that  Office  had  no  control  over  it.  The 
Stationery  Office,  also,  had  no  knowledge 
whether  copies  of  rarliamcntary  Papers 
were  supplied  to  the  newspapers  before 
they  were  distributed  to  Members ;  but 
he  imagined  they  were  not,  except  in 
such  an  instance  as  that  quoted,  where 
tho  Paper  was  obtained  on  a  Saturday, 
while  it  was  not  issued  to  Members  till 
the  Monday.  With  regard  to  tho  Re- 
port which  was  mentioned — that  on  the 


Thunderer — it  often  happened  iliatPap|en 
were  circulated  to  a  Commission  sitting 
on  some  subject  before  they  were  abso* 
lutely  circulated ;  and  it  might  be  from 
the  Commission  the  Papers  found  their 
way  to  some  outside  person  or  to  the  Press. 
No  control  could  be  exercised  by  the  Sta^ 
tionery  Office  over  Papers  issued  from 
the  office  of  Mr.  Hansard ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  Papers  issued  from  theStationeiy 
Office  itself,  the  control  there  was  limited 
by  the  fact  that  some  Papers  were  supplied 
to  sitting  Commissions.  The  amouit 
spent  for  printing  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  £64,301,  and  of  that  £24,507 
represented  that  part  of  the  printing  for 
which  the  Stationery  Office  was  respon- 
sible  to  Parliament.  With  regard  to 
the  number  of  copies  printed,  on  what 
was  called  the  short  delivorv,  which 
were  those  Papers  left  for  Members  who 
applied  for  them,  200  copies  of  each 
Paper  were  in  general  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  200  for 
the  House  of  Commons.  Of  the  full  de- 
livery, or  Papers  sent  to  each  Member, 
500  were  printed  for  tho  House  of  Lords 
and  880  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Of 
course,  a  certain  number  of  copies  were 
produced  for  purchase  by  the  general 
public,  and  a  certain  number  were,  no 
doubt,  printed  by  the  Office  or  by  Mr. 
Hansard's  department  for  that  purpose ; 
but  they  themselves  were  the  judges, 
when  the  Paper  was  issued,  what  the 
probable  number  would  be  which  the 
general  public  might  be  expected  to 
take.  No  doubt,  a  very  large  mass  of 
old  Papers  was  stored  away  at  the 
Stationery  Office ;  but  they  were  not  the 
property  of  the  Office,  and  the  officials 
did  not  even  keep  the  key.  The  keys 
and  the  Papers  were  in  the  custody  of, 
and  belonged  to,  the  officers  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  Stationery  Office 
had  no  control  over  them,  except  that 
they  knew  they  were  so  stored  away  and 
numbered.  In  calculating  the  cost  of 
tlie  production  of  Papers,  it  was  divided 
between  composition,  or  sotting  up  the 
type,  press  work,  and  paper,  and  the 
whole  three  were  charged  as  against  the 
public  accounts  for  works  issued ;  but 
hon.  ^Members  who  would  consult  the 
general  published  accounts  would  see 
that  the  amount  for  composition,  which 
was  much  the  heaviest,  was  not  charged 
to  the  general  public.  It  remained  with 
Mr.  Speaker  to  decide  the  question  of 
the  number  printed,  and  Mx.  Speaker 
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-was,  lie  believed,  considering  changes  in 
the  whole  system  of  the  printing  of  the 
Souse.  It  might  form  part  of  their  con- 
Bideration  that  a  further  supply  of  public 
Papers  should  be  printed  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  public  libraries.  It  could  be 
done  without  serious  expense,  and  he 
thought  the  proposal  might  be  carried 
out  by  a  system  which  he  would  ven- 
ture to  propose.  As  to  the  books 
sold  in  the  Education  Department 
in  Ireland,  the  Stationery  Ofiice  did 
not  supply  those  books  at  all.  The 
Education  Office  in  Dublin  had  the  con- 
trol of  that  supply.  The  amount  asked 
for  in  the  Estimate  was  £34,480,  and 
the  amount  calculated  as  to  be  received 
for  the  sale  of  books  was  £30,000,  or 
thereabouts.  Of  course,  there  must  be 
more  printed  than  would  be  sold  in  one 
year,  which  would  account  for  the  great 
difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
account. 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  the  explanation 
just  given  showed  that  with  regard  to 
the  Lrish  Education  Vote  there  was  no 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  Department 
of  the  hon.  Baronet ;  but  the'fault  found 
on  the  previous  evening  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Limerick 
(Mr.  O'Shaughnessy)  was  that  the  Go- 
vernment undertook  the  work  of  book- 
sellers in  Ireland,  sold  books,  and  did 
the  work  very  badly.  Other  booksellers 
in  Ireland  were  anxious  to  be  allowed  to 
sell  educational  books  at  a  cheaper  rate ; 
but  the  National  teachers  were  forbidden 
to  sell  any  but  the  Government  printed 
books,  and,  consequently,  pupils  nad  to 
pay  extra  prices  for  the  books,  and  more 
than  they  would  have  to  pay  if  the  mat- 
ter were  open  to  competition.  He  would 
refer  to  this  matter  more  fully,  however, 
when  the  Vote  for  the  Irish  Education 
came  up  for  discussion.  As  to  the  issue 
of  Papers,  what  he  complained  of  had 
occurred,  not  once,  but  three  or  four 
times  in  the  year,  and  it  was  not  always 
a  case  of  a  Saturday  or  a  Monday.  The 
Thunderer  Eeport  appeared  in  The  Oh- 
server;  but  hon.  Members  did  not  get 
the  Paper  till  Thursday.  If  the  Sta- 
tionery Office  had  no  control  over  Mr. 
Henry  Hansard,  they  should  not  [give 
the  Papers  to  him  until  they  were  issued 
to  hon.  Members. 

Sm  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
misunderstood  him.    He  said  that  a  cer- 


tain number  of  copies  were  always  issued 
to  a  Commission,  and  in  that  way  it  might 
often  happen  that  the  papers  got  them 
before  they  were  circulated  to  hon. 
Members;  but  the  Stationery  Office  never 
circulated  them  to  anybody  until  they 
were  in  the  possession  of  Members. 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  he  understood 
that  in  some  cases  Papers  did  reach  Mr. 
Henry  Hansard  before  they  reached 
Members,  so  that  in  future 

Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  it  was  from  Mr.  Hansard,  not 
the  Office. 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  the  Stationery 
Office  must  have  some  control 

Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  none  whatever. 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  they  paid  Mr. 
Hansard.  If  they  paid  him  they  must 
have  some  control  over  him. 

Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  none  whatever. 

Majob  NOLAN  asked  where,  in  that 
case,  were  they  to  seek  a  remedy,  if  Mr. 
Hansard  were  under  no  control  ? 

Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  explained,  on  the  discussion  of 
the  Vote,  that  he  was  under  the  control 
of  the  House  and  of  Mr.  Speaker. 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  he  might  have 
fallen  into  some  mistake  as  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  subject.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  Hiunderer^  that  was  not  a  case 
of  Mr.  Hansard's  Papers,  nor  was  it  a 
case  of  a  Commission,  for  he  did  not 
remember  that  there  was  a  Commission 
sitting  at  the  time.  Further,  he  did  not 
think  that  was  the  case,  and  that  the 
Eeport  was  obtained  in  that  way,  for 
the  papers  evidently  fancied  it  was  a 
Parliamentary  Paper  issued  in  the  usual 
way,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a  Parliamentary 
Paper  issued  that  morning.  In  conse- 
quence, he  looked  among  his  Papers 
very  carefully  for  it,  fancying  from 
what  he  read  that  the  Eeport  must  have 
been  issued  to  the  Members ;  but  it  had 
not  been  sent.  This  sort  of  thing  oc- 
curred so  very  often,  and  always  in  the 
case  of  very  interesting  Papers,  that  he 
thought  there  should  be  some  look-out 
kept  that  these  Papers  were  not  issued 
to  the  newspapers  before  they  reached 
hon.  Members.  A  few  hints  would 
easily  remove  the  evil ;  and  it  certainly 
was  an  evil  for  these  questions  to  be 
removed  from  their  control  and  handed 
over  to  the  newspapers.    Hon.  Members 
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ought  certainly,  he  thought,  to  be  on  a 
level  with  the  newspapers. 

Besolution  agreed  to. 

Eesolutions  14  to  16  agreed  to, 

MOTIONS. 


POOR  REMOVAL. 

Select  Committee  appointed^  "  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  the  existing  Laws  in  the  United 
Kingdom  relating  to  the  settlement  and  irre- 
movability of  Paupers,  with  special  reference  to 
the  case  of  removals  to  Ireland,  and  with  power 
to  make  any  proposals  for  the  alteration,  repeal, 
or  assimilation  of  such  Laws  :** — Power  to  send 
for  persons,  papers,  and  records;  Five  to  be 
the  quorum. — {Mr.  Salt.) 

PARLIAMENTARY  BTTRGHS   (SCOTLAND) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  James  Cowan,  Bill  to 
empower  Parliamentary  Burghs  in  Scotland  to 
become  members  of  the  Convention  of  Royal 
Burghs,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  James 
Cowan,  Mr.  ]M*Larbn,  Mr.  Treveltan,  and 
Mr.  John  Holms. 

'BSlpreiented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  97.] 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock 
till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE     OF     LOEDS, 
Monday y  lOth  March,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— J'lr*^  Reading— 
Local  Government  Provisional  Order  (Ire- 
land) Confirmation  (Downpatrick)  •  (21) ; 
Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provisional  Or- 
ders (Cashel,  &c.)  *  (22) ;  Consolidated  Fund 
(No.  1)  ♦. 

AFGHANISTAN —  FURTHER    PAPERS- 
GENERAL  ROBERTS'  PROCLAMATION. 

QUESTIONS.      OBSERVATIONS. 


Earl  GEANVILLE  :  May  I  ask  the 
noble  Viscount  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  a  Question — of  which  I  have  given 
him  private  Notice^Whether  he  has  any 
further  Papers  to  lay  on  the  Table  with 
reference  to  the  war  in  Afghanistan ; 
and,  if  so,  whether,  when  laying  them 
on  the  Table,  he  will  be  prepared  to 
make  a  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  as  to  the  objects  of  that 
war  ?    Perhaps,  also,  the  noble  Yiscount 

Major  Nolan 


will  state  when  it  is  likely  he  will  pio- 
duce  such  additional  Papers,  if  these  aze 
any? 

ViscoTTOT  ORANBEOOK :  MyLoidi, 
the  Papers  relating  to  Afghanistan  am 
principally  military,  and  have  been  for 
the  most  part  already  published  in  A  ' 
Gautte,  and,  if  desired,  can  be  laid  upoa 
the  Table.  There  are  at  present  bo 
others  which  can  be  produced,  nor  haa 
the  time  arrived  for  discussion.    I  can, 


however,  inform  the  noble  Earl  that  no     i 
time  will  be  lost  by  me  in  making  them 
known  to  Parliament  when  the  proper    .' 
time  for  so  doing  arrives,  or  in  commu- 
nicating anything  which  I  think  inte- 
resting to  yoiir  Lordships. 

The  Marquess  of  EtPON  said,  that 
a  Eaper,  which  was  lately  laid  upcni 
the  Table  and  circulated  among  their 
Lordships,  contained  an  address  of 
General  Eoberts,  dated  the  26th  De- 
cember last,  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  Ehost 
and  Kuram  Valleys.  Li  that  document, 
General  Eoberts  informed  the  people 
practically  that  those  districts  would 
be  annexed  to  our  Indian  Empire.  He 
could  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
General  Eoberts  would  have  tfJcen  such 
a  step  without  authority  on  the  part  of 
HerMaiesty'sGovemment,andhewished 
to  ask  the  noble  Yiscoimt,  If  such  autho- 
rity was  given ;  and,  if  so,  whether  it 
issued  from  the  Home  Government  or 
the  Government  of  India ;  and,  whether 
he  was  prepared  to  lay  the  instructions  to 
General  Eoberts  on  the  Table  ? 

Viscount  CEANBEOOK:  When  I 
was  first  asked  about  this  address,  it  had 
only  ^peared  in  one  or  two  newsjpapers, 
and  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
authentic  or  not.  I  therefore  inquired 
of  the  Government  in  India  whether 
such  a  speech  had  been  made,  and  if  so 
that  it  might  be  sent  to  me  tn  exteme. 
It  has  just  reached  me,  and  I  haTO 
already  laid  it  on  the  Table.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  authority  was  given  to 
General  Eoberts  to  make  tliat  particular 
speech;  but,  no  doubt,  authority  was 
given  to  him,  as  it  was  to  other  Generals 
in  like  circumstances,  that  they  should 
endeavour  to  withdraw  the  allegiance  of 
tribes  in  the  districts  through  which  th^ 
have  to  advance ;  and  in  order  to  detach 
those  tribes,  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  an 
assurance  that  they  would  not  ag^ain  fall 
under  the  old  dominion.  No  doubt,  that 
was  the  object  of  General  Eoberts  had 
in  view  when  making  the  speech.    It 
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was  an  assurance  to  those  Tribes  that 
they  would  not  be  a^ain  brought  under 
the  old  dominion  of  the  Euler  from  whom 
he  had  detached  them.  And,  without 
saying  what  form  of  government  may 
be  adopted  for  that  district,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  that  they 
should  not  return  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Ameer. 

Lord  LAWEENCE  said,  that,  as  he 
understood    the     address    of    General 
Boberts,  that  gallant  General  gave  an 
assurance  that  the  district  was  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  British  Empire.    If  that 
were  so,  it  meant  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  decided  to  extend  the 
Frontier  of  British  India  considerably 
beyond  its  original  limitSj^robably  not 
less  than  70  or  80  miles.   That  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  very  serious  matter.    It 
was  customary,  he  did  not  deny,  for  a 
General  in  command  of  troops  to  issue 
addresses  and  proclamations,  on  passing 
events  and  the  like,  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  He  had,  however,  never  known 
a  case  in  which  the  General  command- 
ing our  troops  had  told  the  people  that 
their  country  would  be  taken  from  the 
Buler  who  had  hitherto  governed  it  and 
be    annexed  to   the    British   Empire ; 
orders  to  that  effect  had  always,  when 
determined  on,  been  g^ven  by  the  Go- 
vernor General  himself.   If,  in  this  case, 
those  orders  had  been  issued,  the  coun- 
try to  be  annexed  would  extend,  at  least, 
up  to  the  Feiwar  Pass,  and  bring  us  to 
within  five  or  six  days'  march  of  Gabul. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  we  waged  war  with  the  people 
of  the  country,   and  not,   as   was  set 
forth  in  the  late  Ultimatum,  with  Shere 
Ali,  and  with  the  view  of  obtaining  '*  a 
scientific  Frontier,"  and  not  simply  of 
avenging  an  insult.    It  would  also  be- 
come necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  secure 
a  continuous  and  connected  boundary,  to 
carry  out  an  annexation  to  the  extent  of 
probably  60,000  or  70,000  square  miles. 
The  Premier  had  stated  in  December 
last  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  **  a 
scientific  Frontier  "  was  one  which  could 
be  defended  by  few  instead  of  many 
troops.     He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  to  make  such  a  Frontier  as  the  one 
proposed  secure  would  require  a  greater 
number  of  troops  than  the  present  boun- 
dary demanded.      In  a  Memorandum 
drawn  up  in  1867  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Peter  Lumsden,  now  Adjutant-General 
of  the  Army  in  India,   and  lately  re- 
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printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, wMch  seemed  to  be  the  authority 
on  which  this  particular  extension  of  the 
Frontier  was  advocated,  it  was  estimated 
that  this  extension  would  involve  the 
additional  employment  of  some  4,000 
or  5,000  troops.  If  the  Frontier  gene- 
rally was  advanced  westward  to  a  simi- 
lar extent,  the  number  of  troops  re- 
quired for  its  occupation  would  have  to 
be  very  considerably  increased.  He 
submitted  that  this  was  a  very  serious 
consideration  for  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  the  country. 

LoBD  NAPIEB  OF  MAGDALA :  My 
Lords,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
say  a  few  words  on  this  subject.  The 
question  of  the  war  with  Afghanistan 
has  arisen  upon  a  very  small  point,  but 
it  has  a  very  broad  basis.  In  my  opinion, 
a  war  with  Afghanistan  has  long  been 
inevitable.  Whatever  our  treatment  of 
the  Ameer  has  been,  or  may  have  been, 
my  firm  opinion  is  that  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same  as  that  which  has 
now  happened.  Had  we  complied  with 
all  his  demands,  they  would  have  grown 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  must  have 
come  a  period  at  which  we  must  have 
fixed  a  limit,  and  our  first  refusal  would 
have  made  him  our  enemy.  Much  has 
been  said  on  the  question  of  a  Frontier 
for  India.  It  wotud  not  have  been  ex- 
pedient to  draw  up  the  plan  of  a  cam- 
paign ;  but  no  one  having  military  ex- 
perience can  have  studied  the  Frontier  in 
India  itself  without  being  aware  that  it 
is  a  weak  Frontier,  and  that  the  Power 
that  holds  India  cannot  defend  it  on  the 
Frontier  line  against  a  strong  attack.  It 
has  always  happened,  and  1  venture  to 
think  will  happen  again,  that  the  Power 
defending  India  against  an  attack  from 
without  must  retire  from  the  Frontier 
line  and  fight  its  battles  on  the  plains  of 
India,  surrendering  valuable  territories 
to  the  occupation  of  the  enemy.  For- 
merly, the  invaders  were  always  joined 
by  some  of  the  discontented  Native 
States,  and  therefore  it  is  for  the  inte- 
rest of  the  Empire  that  when  the  dan- 
ger arises  the  struggle  should  be  fought 
out  beyond  the  mountain  barrier.  I 
therefore  consider  that  the  interest  and 
the  necessity  of  Great  Britain  require 
her  to  advance  beyond  that  Frontier,  and 
to  prepare  for  the  day  when  the  battle 
of  Inaia  may  be  fought,  and  to  fight  it 
outside  and  not  inside  India.  India  is 
gurrounded   and  hemmed    in    by    an 
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almost  impassable  barrier  of  hostile 
Tribes.  For  30  years  we  have  been 
confronted  with  them,  and  for  a  long 
time  closely  in  contact  with  them.  The 
difference  between    that  time  and  the 

S resent  is  very  slight.  There  is  some 
ifference.  They  are  still  hostile,  and 
no  European  can  enter  their  hills  with- 
out incurring  g^ave  risks.  Those  hills 
are  the  very  nursery  of  barbarism ;  and 
if  ever  we  have  to  pass  the  barrier  of 
those  hills,  whether  we  do  it  now  or 
hereafter,  we  shall  have  the  same  battles 
to  fight  as  heretofore,  except  that  it  will 
be  many  times  more  severe.  I  therefore 
consider  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
Empire  to  place  our  Frontierbeyond  that 
barrier.  When  those  Tribes  which  have 
hitherto  been  so  hostile  shall  have  ceased 
to  have  a  hostile  Power  to  back  them, 
they  wiU  no  longer  be  hostile,  but  will 
come  under  our  civilizing  influence  as 
hostile  Tribes  have  done  before.  It  is 
our  reproach  that  a  people  like  the 
Afreedees  should  remain  so  long  in  their 
present  condition,  closing  the  country  to 
the  light  of  civilization,  and  shutting 
themselves  out  from  it,  and  making  it  un- 
safe for  any  stranger  to  be  an  hour  in 
their  country.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  this 
state  of  things  should  have  continued  so 
long  ;  and  now,  as  we  are  forced  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case  to  extend  our  Fron- 
tier, the  result  will  be  that  civilization 
and  improvement  will  be  carried  to  those 
Tribes,  that  commerce,  to  which  the 
country  has  been  almost  closed,  will  be 
introduced,  and  we  shall  then  be  placed 
in  a  position  to  defend  India  in  case  it 
should  be  hereafter  attacked.  Of  course, 
there  are  those  who  say  that  this  is  un- 
necessary ;  but  we  can  hardly  refuse  to 
give  credit  to  positive  evidence  of  the 
advance  of  a  strong  Power  to  the  Indian 
Frontier.  By  our  advancing  beyond  the 
wall  which  confines  us  in  ignorance  and 
helplessness — by  advancing  beyond  that, 
I  say,  we  should  protract  and  postpone 
the  day  when  two  great  European  Powers 
who  divide  Asia  may  meet.  In  my  view, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  rule  the 
district  of  Gandahar.  If  we  can  hold  it 
by  amicable  agreement  with  the  Ameer, 
so  much  the  better ;  and  we  could  give 
him  the  net  revenue  derived  from  those 
Provinces,  so  that  he  would  be  no  poorer 
than  he  is  now,  and  we  should  govern 
those  Provinces  well,  and  from  that  posi- 
tion we  should  be  able  to  defend  him  and 
ourselves  much  better  than  we  can  now. 

Lord  Napier  ofMagdala 


Earl  GRANVILLE:  My  Lwdi,  I 
need  hardly  point  out  that  the  oonvena* 
tion  which  has  taken  place,  and  which 
arose  out  of  a  Question  as  to  a  mattv 
of  fact,  put  by  my  noble  Friend  behind 
me,  shows  how  exceedingly  desirable  it 
is  that  Her  Majesty's  Ooyenunnt 
should  at  the  earliest  period  gnve  us  some 
clear  view  of  what  tneir  pdicy  is  witk 
respect  to  Afghanistan.      

The  Eael  of  BEACONSFIELD  :  My 
Lords,  I  agree  with  the  noble  Earl  that 
it  is  very  desirable  Parliament  should 
always  be  furnished  by  the  Govemmeiit 
with  the  best  information  at  the  earliest 
time  consistent  with  the  public  welfare; 
but  the  noble  Earl  must  be  conscioas 
that  at  this  very  moment  it  is  possible— 
I  would  say  probable — ^that  negotiap 
tions,   or   rather    communications,    an 

foing  on  in  Afghanistan  which  may  lead, 
trust,  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  differences  which  at  present  exist ; 
I  think,  therefore,  it  would  be  very  in- 
convenient to  make  any  statement  of  the 
Idnd  to  which  the  noble  Earl  refers  ad 
this  particular  moment. 

LOCAL  OOYEBNMEirr    PROVISIONAL    OBDBl 

(ibeland)  confirmation  (downpatbiox) 
BILL   [h.l.]    (no.  21.)     A  Bill  for 


finning  a  certidn  Provisional  Order  of  tht 
Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  reliitbf 
to  Waterworks  in  the  Poor  Law  Union  v 
Downpatriok :  And 

LOCAL     GOVERNMENT      (IRELAND)     PROVI- 
SIONAL    ORDERS      (CASHBL,     &0.)      BIU 

[n.L.]  (no.  22.)  A  BiU  to  confirm  certais 
Provisional  Orders  of  the  Lotal  Govemmflnt 
Board  for  Ireland  relating  to  the  towna  of 
Cashol,  Enniscorthy,  Holywood,  KelU,  Ten- 
plemore,  Wicklow,  and  Youghal : 

Were  pretented   by    The    Lobd    PRSsinm; 
read  1*,  and  referred  to  the  Examiners. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Five  o*oloek» 

till  To-morrow,  aqnazter 
before  Five  ado^ 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  lOth  March,  1879. 


MINUTES.]  —  New  Writ  Issued— JPor  Etit 
Somerset,  r.  Major  Ralph  ShutUeworth  AUe&t 
Manor  of  Northstead. 
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Sblsct  Committbb  —  Clare  Coanty  Writ,  r^- 
appointed  and  nominated. 

Supply — eonndered  in  CommiiUe — ^Navt  Esti- 
mates. 

Pritatb  Bills  {by  Order) — Second  Reading — 
Bury  Saint  Edmunds  (Ha*\  Whitehaven 
Town  and  Harbour  Trust  Extension  (Bail- 
way,  &c.)*. 

Public  'RiuA-^Seeond  Heading — ^Friendly  Sode" 

ties  Act  (1875)  Amendment*  [85] ;  Beg^istra- 

•    tion    of    Biiths,    Deaths,    ana    Maniages 

.-     (Army)  •[95]. 

Third  J^^jffrfiw^  —  Exchequer  Bonds  (No.  !)• 
[92],  and  passed. 

Withdrawn — Permissive  Prohibitory   Liquor* 

[6]. 
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QUESTIONS. 


AFGHANISTAN— YAKOOB  KHAN. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  Her  Itfa- 
jesty's  Govemment  have  any  means  of 
Knowing  if  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
are  prepared  to  accept  Yakoob  Khan  as 
Ameer;  and,  if,  before  treating  with 
Yakoob  £[han,  Her  Majesty's  Ghovem- 
ment  are  prepared  to  recognize  him  as 
de  facto  Euler  of  Afghanistan  ? 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON 
had  also  placed  the  following  Notice  on 
the  Paper : — To  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Whether  the  Govem- 
ment intend  to  lay  upon  the  Table  any 
further  Papers  relating  to  the  War  in 
Afghanistan;  and,  whether  he  intends 
shortly  to  make  any  statement  on  the 
suWect  ? 

The  CHANCJELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir,  with  regard. to  the  first 
part  of  the  Question,  I  am  really  not  able 
to  say  that  we  have  any  means  of  in- 
formation on  the  point ;  and,  as  to  the 
second  part,  it  would  not  be  very  possi- 
ble for  me  just  now  to  give  an  answer  to 
it.  With  respect  both  to  the  Question 
generally,  and  the  one  of  which  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Har- 
tington)  has  given  Notice,  I  wish  to  say 
that  we  are  at  the  present  moment  on  the 
eve  of  communicationB,  which  may  per- 
haps have  already  begun ;  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me,  without  inconve- 
nience, to  make  any  statement  at  this 
time.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  very  long 
before  we  are  able  to  do  so,  and  we 
certainly  wish  to  do  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, 


THE  LAW  COUBTS— VENTILATION  IN 
THE  COUBT  OF  QUEEN'S  BENCH. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  COWEN  asked  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  Whether  it 
is  true  that  by  order  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  all  the  inlets  and  outlets 
for  ventilation  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  are  kept  closed  ? 

Mr.  GERARD  NOEL :  Sir,  I  am  in- 
formed that  what  the  hon.  Member 
states  in  his  Question  is  quite  correct ; 
but  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  him- 
self, on  one  or  two  occasions,  ordered 
the  windows  to  be  opened. 

KHAN  OF  KHELAT— TBEATIES,  &c. 

question. 

General  Sm  GEORGE  BALEOUR 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Whether  there  are  any  documents 
in  the  India  Office  not  yet  presented  to 
Parliament  relating  to  the  Treaty  of 
1854,  made  by  General  John  Jacob  with 
the  Elhan  of  Khelat;  also  the  1855 
Treaty  made  with  Dost  Mahomed ;  also 
relating  to  the  proposal  made  to  Lord 
Canning  in  1856  by  General  John  Jacob 
to  advance  beyond  the  Bolan  Pass ; 
and,  whether  these  Papers,  or  a  selec- 
tion thereof,  can  be  laid  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE :  Sir,  there  are 
a  vast  number  of  documents  relating  to 
the  period  mentioned  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member.  So  far  as  I  have  had 
time  to  examine  them,  I  have  not  found 
any  which  appear  to  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  lay  upon  the  Table,  especially 
as  the  views  and  opinions  of  General 
John  Jacob  are  already  well  known. 

ALKALI   ACTS  — BEPOBT   OP    IN- 
PECTOB,— QUESTIONS, 

Mr.  RATHBONE  asked  the  President 
of  the  Local  Govemment  Board,  Whe- 
ther there  is  any  sufficient  reason  why 
the  Report  of  the  Inspector  under  the 
Alkali  Acts,  of  his  proceedings  during 
the  years  1875  and  1876,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1877,  should  only  be  published  in 
February,  1879;  and,  whether  he  will 
direct  that  the  Report  for  1877  and 
1878  should  be  immediately  published  ? 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH,  in  reply, 
said,  that  the  Report  for  the  year  1878 
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of  tlie  Inspector  under  the  Acts  in  ques- 
tion woula  bo  publislied  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


ARMY— EMPLOYMENT  OP  INDIAN  NA- 
TIVE  TROOPS.— QUESTION. 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  asked  tbe 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If  it  is 
his  intention  to  propose  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
transport  and  employment  of  Indian 
Native  Troops  abroad,  which  recom- 
mended that  the  Committee  should  be 
re-appointed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  Session  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said,  it 
was  proposed  to  re-appoint  the  Com- 
mittee, and  he  had  been  in  hopes  that 
he  would  have  been  able  to  lay  before 
them  certain  figures  to  be  obtained  from 
India.  That  expectation  had  hitherto 
been  disappointed,  but  he  was  now 
making  further  inquiries. 

BOARD  OF  TRADE  RETURNS. 
QUESTION. 

Me.  MAO  IVEE  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  statements  repeatedly 
appearing  in  the  London  press  to  the 
effect  that  *^  the  trade  of  Foreign  nations 
is  as  depressed  as  our  own ;  "  if  the  Go- 
vernment is  in  possession  of  any  'and 
what  information  tending  to  support 
such  statements,  or  whether  the  figures 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  Betums  do  not 
point  to  an  entirely  different  conclusion; 
and,  finally,  to  inquire  if  it  is  substan- 
tially accurate  (as  stated  in  the  statistical 
abstract)  that  the  value  of  British  im- 
ports now  amounts  to  nearly  £400, 000, 000 
annually,  whilst  the  exports  (other  than 
Foreign  and  Colonial  produce  re-ex- 
ported) are  only  about  £200,000,000? 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT :  Sir,  I  hope  I 
need  hardly  assure  my  hon.  Friend  that 
our  attention  is  constantly  directed  to 
all  statements  of  importance  which  are 
made  in  the  Press  and  elsewhere  in 
respect  to  matters  affecting  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country.  Without 
seeing  the  special  statements  to  which 
my  hon.  Friend  alludes,  we  cannot  be 
expected  to  give  an  opinion  upon  them, 
or  to  say  whether  the  Board  of  Trade 
Beturns  confirm  such  statements ;  but  I 
shall  be  happy  to  show  him  any  Betums 
we  have  in  the  Office  which  he  may 
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desire  to  see  as  throwing  light  upon  tUi 
important  subj  eot.    I  ought,  howeTar,  to 
state  that  the  published  statifltioal  B»- 
ports  show  that  the  value  of  impoiti 
into  the  United  Kingdom  amonutM  xa 
the  year  1877,  the  last  year  given  in  &• 
statistical  abstract,  to  £394,419,682,  ind 
the  exports  to  £252,346,020.    Of  tb 
last  amount,  foreign  and  colonial  prodoM 
re-exported  amoimted  to  £53,452,955.- 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  sameie-t 
exported  produce   is   included  in  tht 
above  amount  of  imports. 

THE    ABERCAENE  COLLIERY   EXPLO- 
SION.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Sean- 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Departmenti 
If  the  whole  of  the  evidence  taken  be&m 
the  coroner's  jury  at  the  Abercame  in* 
quest  is  to  be  published,  and  when ;  and, 
if  the  Eeport  of  the  gentleman  appointed 
by  Uie  Government  has  been  sent  la, 
and  when  it  is  likely  to  be  published  ? 

Ma.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  rep?y, 
said,  the  hon.  Member  could  have  copies 
of  the  Papers  in  question  on  moving  for 
them. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PARLIAMENT- 
ARY REPORTING.— QUESTION. 

Db.  CAMEEON  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  If  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
deputation,  representing  the  views  and 
interests  of  certain  provincial  newt- 
papers,  within  the  last  few  days  waited 
upon  him  as  Chairman  of  the  Seleot 
Committee  on  Parliamentary  Eeporting; 
and,  whether  he  received  them  ami 
listened  to  what  they  had  to  urge ;  and, 
if  so,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  regu- 
lar for  the  Committee  to  openly  hear 
whatever  further  evidence  might  be 
deemed  desirable  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith,  in  reply,  said,  ha 
was  rather  surprised  when  he  found  thfl 
Notice  of  this  Question  on  the  Paper, 
It  was  not  the  fact  that  any  deputati(Mi 
professing  to  represent  the  views  and 
interests  of  certain  provincial  newspapen 
had  done  him  the  honour  of  waiting 
upon  him.  But  certain  hon.  Memben 
of  the  House  had  requested  him  to  hear 
the  opinions  they  entertained  in  regard 
to  newspaper  reporting,  and  he  had 
thought  it  was  not  irregular  or  improper 
for  him  to  listen  to  their  views.  He 
was  not,  however,  aware  that  thej 
represented  any  particular   section  oi 
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provincial  newspapers  or  had  any  pri- 
vate interest  whatever  to  serve,  and  if 
he  had  committed  any  irregularity  in 
listening  to  what  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
had  to  say,  it  was  one  which  he  had 
committed  ever  since  he  had  a  seat  in 
the  House,  for  whenever  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber wished  to  speak  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Public  Business,  he  always 
thought  it  right  to  listen.  Whether  it 
might  not  have  been  more  regular  for 
the  Committee  to  have  received  them, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say;  but  the 
Committee  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  had  heard  all  the  evidence 
that  could  be  brought  before  them  with 
advantage,  and  that  it  was  not  to  the 
interest  of  the  public  that  they  should 
take  further  evidence.  He  (Mr.  Smith) 
was  only  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
and  if  l^e  Committee  thought  differently, 
he  should  be  very  glad  to  sit  and  hear 
any  further  witnesses  that  might  be 
produced. 

INLAXD  REVENUE—LEGACY  AND 
SUCCESSION  DUTY.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  O'CLEEY  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  When  the  new 
scheme  for  the  collection  of  the  Legacy 
and  Succession  Duty  in  the  country 
came  into  operation ;  whether  since  its 
adoption  the  revenue  from  that  Duty 
has  not  declined  to  the  extent  of 
£350,000;  and,  whether  the  scheme 
was  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Bevenue,  or  was  carried  out 
by  the  heads  of  the  Department  on 
their  own  responsibility  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  Sir,  the  change  in  the  manner 
of  collecting  the  Legacy  and  Succession 
Duty  in  the  country  came  into  operation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  financial 
year — that  is  the  Ist  of  April,  1878 — 
and  it  was  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Inland  Bevenue  and  by 
the  Treasury.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  revenue  on  the  Duty  has  declined 
within  this  year  to  the  extent  of  some- 
thing Hke  £850,000,  and  the  other 
day  I  mentioned  several  causes  to  ac- 
count for  that,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  make  any  further  change. 

MEBCANTILE  MARINE— BUOYAGE. 

QUESTIOir. 

Mr.  GOUBLEY  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  he  can  state 


how  far  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity 
House  have  succeeded  (as  promised 
about  six  months  ago)  in  establishing  a 
uniform  Code  of  Buoyage  for  the  Har- 
bours and  Coasts  under  their  control, 
and  what  measures  they  have  adopted 
with  the  view  of  coming  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Northern  Commissioners 
of  Scotland  and  Ballast  Board  of  Ire- 
land for  the  purpose  of  laying  down 
a  system  for  national  adoption  ;  and, 
further,  if  he  has  considered  how  far  it 
is  possible  to  illuminate  Coast  Buoys  at 
night  with  some  description  of  artificial 
Hght? 

Me.  J,  G.  TALBOT :  Sir,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  my  noble  Friend,  I  will  answer 
the  Question.  The  Trinity  House  in- 
form the  Board  of  Trade  that  in  the 
year  1 860  they  commenced  a  general  sys- 
tem of  buoyage,  which  was  gradually  ap- 
plied, and  at  last  completely  established 
throughout  the  harbours  and  coasts 
under  their  jurisdiction  in  the  year  1870 ; 
that  the  Ballast  Board  of  Ireland 
agreed  to  the  adoption  of  this  system  in 
1860;  but  that  the  Northern  Commis- 
sioners of  Scotland  have  not  done  so. 
With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the 
hon.  Member's  Question,  I  have  plea- 
sure in  stating  that  a  project  for  illumi- 
nating buoys  with  gas  has  been  for 
some  months  under  consideration,  and 
very  interesting  experiments  are  now 
being  made  by  the  Trinity  House  in  the 
matter.  It  is  hoped  that  specially 
constructed  buoys  will  be  ready  for  trial 
during  the  ensuing  summer. 

CIVIL    SERVICE    (INDIA)— ADMISSION 
OF  NATIVES.— QUESTION. 

Me.  FAWCETT  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  What  steps 
have  lately  been  taken  for  the  admission 
of  a  larger  number  of  Natives  of  India 
to  appointments  in  the  public  service ; 
and,  whether,  if  there  has  been  any 
Correspondence  on  the  subject,  he  will 
lay  it  upon  the  Table  ? 

Me.  E.  stanhope  :  Sir,  the  House 
is  probably  aware  that  the  admission  of 
a  larger  number  of  Natives  to  the  Civil 
Service  in  India  has  engaged  the  special 
consideration  of  the  present  Viceroy, 
and  proposals  were  received  last  year 
from  the  Government  of  India  for  the 
admission  of  Natives  to  a  higher  class 
of  offices  than  they  have  hitherto  filled. 
My  noble  Friend  (Viscount  Cranbrook) 
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has  expressed  his  hearty  approval  of  the 
principle,  and  has  made  various  sugges- 
tions for  carrying  it  out.  As  the  Corre- 
spondence is  still  going  on,  I  think  it 
would  be  premature  to  lay  it  on  the 
Table ;  but  I  can  assure  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  endea- 
vouring to  give  effect  to  the  decision. 

EGYPT—FINANCE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  PULESTON  asked  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  there  is 
any  foundation  in  fact  for  the  statements 
repeatedly  made  in  public  prints 

"That  Mr.  H.  C.  Vivian,  the  English  ConBul 
Greneral  in  Egjrpt,  has  been  working  against 
Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  in  the  plans  the  latt^  has 
formed  for  the  revival  of  Egypt,"  "that  Mr. 
Vivian  has  repeatedly  and  openly  expressed, 
not  merely  officially  but  also  unofficially  to  un- 
official persons,  his  conviction  that  neither  Mr. 
Rivers  Wilson  or  any  other  could  put  the 
finances  of  Eg^t  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  and 
that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  prodaim 
immediate  bankruptcy  P ' ' 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  theEXCHE- 
QUEE :  Sir,  Egypt  seems  to  me  to  be 
land  of  gossip,  for  I  frequently  see 
numerous  statements  repeatedly  made 
in  the  public  Press  for  which,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  there  is  no  foundation  at  all. 
Certainly,  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  which  is  that  which  Mr. 
Vivian,  our  Consul  General,  would  be 
bound  to  pursue,  has  been  to  support, 
in  every  way  that  is  proper  for  them,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment in  its  plans  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  finances  of  the  country.  I  can 
only  say,  with  regard  to  this  Question, 
that  Mr.  Vivian  has  never  communicated 
to  us  any  sentiments  of  the  sort  therein 
attributed  to  him.  Mr.  Vivian  is  the  per- 
son from  whom  we  receive  official  in- 
telligence, and  he  has  never  officially 
informed  us  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

ENGLISH     SUBJECTS     IN     FRANCE- 
CONSULAR  CONATENTION. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  AEBUTHNOT  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreijcn 
Affairs,  Whether  he  will  lay  upon  the 
Table  any  Correspondence  which  has 
passed  between  Mr.  Wilson,  late  of 
Nantes,  Mr.  Clipperton,  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Consul  at  that  place.  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador  in 
France,  and  the  Foreign  Office  relative 
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to  frauds  committed  on  the  French  Go- 
vernment by  one  Ferrand,  in  conjundioii 
with  a  Swiss  firm  trading  in  Threid- 
needle  Street  ;  whether  the  Fonin 
Office  has  considered  that  part  of  &• 
Beport  of  Consul  Clipperton,  issued  i& 
the  Blue  Book  of  1877,  concerning 

''The  Law  relating  to  general  liberty  nd 
freedom  of  action  which  can  be  exeiciaed  agiiui 
any  Englishman  going  to  France ; " 

and,  whether  any  action  has  or  will  he 
taken,  as  recommended  by  Consul  Clip- 
perton, for  the  establishment  of  a  Con- 
sular Convention  similar  to  that  con* 
eluded  between  France  and  the  United 
States  in  1873,  for  the  better  protectum 
of  English  subjects  against  arbitraxy 
arrests  and  other  inconveniences  ? 

Mb.  BOIJEKE,  in  reply,  said,  he  did 
not  think  any  useful  purpose  would  be 
gained  by  laying  on  the  Table  the  Cor- 
respondence, seeing  that  there  were  no 
reasons  whatever  for  any  diplomatic  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  Her  Majeety'i 
Government.  As  to  the  Beport  of  Consnl 
Clipperton,  he  had  seen  it ;  but  it  was 
dated  1883,  and  the  substance  of  it 
given  in  the  Question  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  was  not  accurate.  He 
could  not  say  at  present  that  the  advice 
of  Consul  Clipperton,  that  action  should 
be  taken  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Consular  Convention  referred  to,  would 
be  followed. 

Colonel  AEBUTHNOT  said,  he  had 
copied  the  words  which  appeared  in  the 
Question  from  the  Blue  IBook. 


NAVY—OFFICEES  OF  THE  ROYAL 
MARINES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether 
the  hope  held  out  by  him  (that  the 
position  of  officers  in  the  Eoyal  Marines 
would  be  assimilated  to  that  of  officers 
in  the  Army  when  the  Army  Retirement 
Scheme  came  out)  is  likely  to  be  realised, 
so  that  Eoyal  Marine  officers  who  joined 
prior  to  1st  April  1870  may  be  p6^ 
mitted  to  retire  on  gratuities  after  twelTe, 
fifteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  years'  ser- 
vice, as  is  the  case  with  officers  in  the 
Army? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH,  in  reply,  said, 
he  could  not  admit  that  the  inference 
which  might  be  drawn  from  the  Question 
of  his  hon.  Friend  was  a  fair  one — ^that 
the  retirement  scheme  of  the  Bojal 
Marines  was  not  as  favourable  to  the 
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Marines  as  the  retirement  scheme  of  the 
Army  was  to  the  Army.  His  own  belief 
was  that  it  was  more  favourable.  Offi- 
cers of  Marines  who  joined  before  1870 
had  certain  advantages  in  terms  of  re- 
tirement, and  it  was  considered  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  deprive  them  of 
those  advantages.  It  would  not  be  con- 
sistent, however,  that  they  should  also 
reap  the  advantages  of  the  12,  15,  18, 
and  20  years'  retirement,  as  well  as  the 
old  advantages  which  had  been  pre- 
served to  them. 

EDUCATION  DEPAETMENT  —  THE 
LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

QX7ESTI0K. 

Mr.  HEYGATE  asked  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council  of  Education, 
Whether  the  sum  of  £1  129.  2d,f  stated 
in  the  ''  Return  relating  to  Elementary 
Schools,  Feb.  29,  1879,'' as  the  cost  per 
child  in  London  School  Board  Schools 
defrayed  by  rates,  as  compared  with  the 
sum  of  8«.  \(^d.  given  in  the  same 
Betum  as  the  cost  per  child  in  London 
Voluntary  Schools  defrayed  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  includes  or  excludes 
interest  on  loans  for  building^,  and  ex- 
penses of  School  Board  Office  and  staff 
other  than  the  teaching  staff  ? 

LoED  GEORGE  HAMILTON:  Sir, 
the  sum  alluded  to  only  includes  the 
maintenance  of  schools.  The  total  Lon- 
don School  Board  expenditure  for  the 
year,  exclusive  of  loans  and  capital  ex- 
penditure, was  £624,500,  of  which 
£426,800  only  was  applied  to  main- 
tenance of  schools. 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL  GALLERY- 
INJURY  TO  THE  PICTURES. 

QinssTioir. 

Mb.  EirOHIB  asked  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  blistering  of 
several  of  the  paintings  in  the  new 
rooms  of  the  National  Gallery;  and, 
whether  he  can  state  the  cause,  and 
what  steps  are  being  taken  to  prevent 
further  injury? 

Mb.  aERAED  NOEL:  Sir,  during 
the  recent  severe  frosts  considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  maintain- 
ing an  even  temperature  in  the  large 
rooms  in  the  building,  and  perhaps  on 
one  or  two  occasions  the  heating  ap- 
paratus was  rather  overheated,  so  that 


the  hot  air  admitted  through  the  gratings 
might  have  caused  the  blistering  al- 
luded to ;  but  I  am  informed  that  this  is 
a  damage  to  which  old  pictures  or  panels 
are  specially  liable  in  all  galleries,  owing 
to  the  material  being  subject  to  expan- 
sion and  contraction.  The  gratings  have 
now  been  removed  and  placed  elsewhere, 
and  I  am  happy  to  inform  my  hon. 
Friend  that  Mr.  Burton,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Oallery,  considers  that  the 
damage  done  to  the  pictures  is  not 
irreparable. 


TRINITY    COLLEGE,    DUBLIN  —  THE 
DIVINITY  SCHOOL— QUESTION. 

Mb.  PLUNKET  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Lreland,  Whether,  having 
regard  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Dublin 
University  Commission  (1878),  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  prepared  to 
make  any  proposals  with  a  view  to  the 
future  management  and  support  of  the 
Divinity  School,  connected  with  Trinity 
College  and  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEE:  Sir,  this  is  a 
subject  with  respect  to  which,  I  am 
aware,  very  great  interest  is  felt  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  I  am  afraid  that,  considering 
the  demands  on  the  time  at  the  disposed 
of  the  Government,  it  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  undertaking  to  introduce  a  Bill 
during  the  present  Sesston,  especially 
as  the  result  of  holding  out  any  such 
expectations,  with  a  very  uncertain  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  might  very  probably  throw  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  be  prepared  to  move  in  the 
matter  themselves.  I  think,  therefore, 
it  may  be  left  to  them. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WABr- 
THE  MARINES.— QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  the  question 
of  employing  a  force  of  Marines  in  the 
Zulu  War  has  been  considered  by  the 
Government ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  will 
state  the  reason  why  this  body  of  sea- 
soned troops,  ready  for  service  at  the 
shortest  notice,  had  not  been  utilised  ? 

Mb,  W.  H.  SAQTH  :  Sir,  the  question 
of  employing  the  Marines  in  the  Zulu 
War  was  considered  by  the  Government ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  military  autho- 
rities were  of  opinion  that  the  selection 
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actually  made  -w&b  the  best  in  tho  cir- 
camstancos  of  tlie  caee.    Individually,  X 

may  Bsy  that  I  regret  that  the  ^ollan't 
corps  of  Boyal  Marines  have  not  hacl 
an  opportunity  of  diBtinguiehinff  tliem> 
selves,  for  I  am  sure  they  would  have 
distinguished  themselves  if  an  oppor- 
tunity had  been  ^ven  to  them  of  serving 
at  the  Cape,  seeing  that  they  fully  merit 
the  appellation  of  the  right  hon.  CFentle- 
man  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London, 
who  speaks  of  thorn  osa  "body  of  sea^ 
soned  troops  ready  for  service  at  th^ 
shortest  notice."  If,  unfortunately,  fur- 
ther reinforcements  should  be  required 
for  the  Cape,  I  have  reason  to  believe^ 
that  the  Marines  will  be  the  first  bat- 
talion sent  oat.  No  further  information 
has  been  received  to  day,  either  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  or  at  the 
Colonial  Office. 

Mb.  a.  mills  :  I  wish  to  ask  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  a  Question. 
of  wbich  I  have  given  him  private  No' 
tic© — namely,  Which  of  Her  Majesty's 
vessels  are  in  Dolagoa  Bay  co-operating 
with  the  Portugese  Government  in  pre- 
venting tho  landing  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition r  I  ask  the  Question  in  conse- 
quence of  the  statement  in  this  morning's 
papers. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH:  Sir,  unfortu- 
nately, tho  Tenedot  is  for  the  present 
disabled ;  but  tlio  Boadieta,  a  large 
vessel,  is  on  that  coast,  and  the  En- 
counter, a  corvette  going  to  China,  will 
call  at  Simon's  Bay,  and  she  will  be 
placed  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  Commndoro 
in  case  she  is  rcfguived  tbi^re.  AVe  have 
also  heard  to-day  that  tho  Shah,  on  her 
way  home  from  the  Pacific,  called  at  St- 
Hclena,  and  having  there  heard  of  the 
disaster  which  hnd  befallen  Her  Ma- 
jesty's troops  at  the  Capo,  the  officer  in 
command  embarked  156  men  at  St. 
Helena,  and  sailed  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary for  Cape  Town.  Tho  Shah  haa  a 
crew  of  more  than  700  men  on  board, 
and  therefore  nhe  could  easily  land  a 
naval  brigade  of  300  or  4(10  men  in  ad- 
dition to  the  troops.  In  those  circum- 
stances, I  think  the  Commodore  will 
find  be  has  a  sufficient  force  on  the 
coast  to  prevent  the  landing  of  any  arms 
or  ammunition. 

Mk.  GOSCHEN  :  WiU  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  state  tho  name  of  the  gallant 
officer  in  command  of  the  Shah,   who 

acted  so  promptlv,  and  took  the  respon-    "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  i 
sibility  on  himself?  Chair." 

Jlr.  W,  JT.  Smith 


Mh.  W.  H.  SMITH :  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  stating  that  it  is  Captain 
Bradshaw,  an  officer  who  is  well  knom 
to  many  of  us,  and  in  whose  discretioii     i 
everyone  will  trust.  I 

THE  C0L02<1AI,  UASRIAGES  BILL 

QnzsnoiT. 

Ma.  BEBESFOBD  HOPE  asked  tin 
right  hon.  Qentleman  the  Member  &r 
Sandwich,  What  he  intends  to  do  next 
Wednesday  with  tbe  Bill  standing  in  hit 
name  with  reference  to  Coloni^  Mar- 
riages? 

Me-  KNATCHBtJLL-ITUaESSEN, 
in  reply,  said,  that  daring  the  present 
Parliament  the  House  of  Commons  had 
twice  decided  in  favour  of  the  Bill  re- 
ferred to  by  majorities  not  inconsider- 
able; but  the  facilities  givon  to  private 
Members  for  forwarding  their  Bills  wai 
so  small  that,  even  if  he  were  to  be  snc- 
cessful  on  Wednesday,  he  should  have 
but  little  chance  of  passing  the  measutv 
that  Session.  In  such  ciroumetancee,  hs 
was  unwilling  to  put  hon.  Members  to 
tho  inconvenience  of  coming  down  again 
and  again  with  no  certainty  that  the 
Bill  would  come  on ;  and,  after  consulta- 
tion with  tho  promoters  of  tho  Bill,  hs 
thoujfht  the  cDiirKO  m(i>^t  respectful  to 
the  House  would  be  to  move  on  Wed- 
nesday uest  that  the  Order  be  discharged. 

EAST  IKDI.\  FliEianX.— QUESTION. 
In  reply  io  Mr.  E.  Jexkhts, 
Mr.  E.  STANHOPE :  Sir,  the  Eetuni 
for  which  the  hon.  Member  asks  would 
be  voluminous,  and  would  hardly  ^ve 
all  the  information  requisite  for  arriving 
at  the  merits  of  the  cose.     But  as  the 
subject  is  one  of  considerable  importance, 
about  which  it  is  desirable  that  no  mis- 
apprehension should  prevail,  my  noble 
Friend  (Viscount   Cranbrook)  proposes 
[o  appoint  a  small   departmental  Com- 
mittee to  make  a  thorough  inquirj-  into 
I  will  lay  their  Itoport,  when  re- 
ceived, upon  the  Table. 

ORDERS     OF    THE    BAY. 
eupn.Y.-coiimTTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed. 


f 


i'lrr— iacPLOsioN  os  boahd  h.ii.s. 

"THUNDEHER." 

QUEsnoXS.       OBSEBTATIONB. 

Mb.  GOURLET,   in  rising  to   oal] 
■tteution  to  the  circumstancss  in  which 
the  iaquiry  into  ths  cavuee  of  the  late 
eiploaion  on  board  H.M.8.  7%underw, 
bj  which  two  officers  and  1 1  men  were 
lulled,  and  35  men  injured,  had  hoeu 
held,  &n<l  to  aak  Questions  relating  to 
it,  said,  that   the  inTeatization   of  the 
Committee  had  been  conducted  without 
the  asaiatance  of  men  accustomed  to  the-. 
manniacture   of  guns.      As  far  as  he 
could  see,    the    conclusion    arrived   at 
vu  a   mere   asaumption.     He  wished 
to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
what  coarse  lie  intended  to  adopt  for  th& 
puipose  of  discovering,  by  practical  ex- 
periment, whether  the  gun  was  perfect 
when  leaiing  the  manufacturer  7     Some 
latisfaction  must  be  given  beyond  that 
cratainedin  theBeport.  The  Committee, 
he  found,  too,  commenced  the  inquiry 
on  the  asaumption  that  the  construction 
otthe  gnnwaa  perfect,  and  that  beoause 
one  gun  had  missed  fire  therefore  the 
other  had  done  the  same,     lie  therefore 
wkcd  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
wlut  method  he  had  adopted  for  the 
jrarpose  of  testing  the  material  of  whicli 
our  Urge  guns  were  mtinufacturcd,  and 
vbether  the  right  hon.  Guntleman  in- 
teniled,  in  accordance  with  the  rccom- 
memlation  of  the  Committee,   to  have 
the  remains  of  the  exploded  gun,  and 
*ba  the  gun  which  was  still  perfo(:t  uu 
Iwwd  the   Thuniertr,  brought  to  Eng- 
lud,  in  order  that  a  further  inquiry 
might  be   held  iato  the  cause   of  the 
opJwion?     If  that  course  were  taken, 
1»  enggpsted  that  it  would  be  desirable 
ttat  representatives  of  all  the  leading 
gun  manufacturing  firms  in  the  Kingdom 
iboald  be  called  in,  as  well  as  naval  and 
■ilitaty  officials.     He  wished  to  know, 
ilso,  how  the  men  on  board  Hor  Jla- 
JHty's  ships  were  exercised  in  the  uau  of 
these  large   guns  ;  and,   further,   what 
vu  the  opinion  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty   with    reference    to    breech- 
losding  as  compared  with  muzzle-load- 
ing guns?      He   put  a   Question    loat 
Senion   with  the   view  of  ascertaining 
*bether  officers  and  men  on  board  Hor 
Hsjesty's  ships  wore  regularly  trained  in 
gin  drill.    Officers  and  men  in  the  Army 
nre  practically  exercised  in  what  would 
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be  required  of  them  in  actual  war.    Ho 

found  from  the  lleport  of  the  Committee 
that  the  whole  system  of  working  the 
large  guns  was  extremely  defective. 
The  question  of  breech-loaders  for  ships 
as  compared  with  muzzle-loaders  was 
also  a  very  important  one,  and  in  his 
opinion  the  adoption  of  the  former 
would  be  of  great  advantage,  as  many 
operations  which  wore  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  muzzle-loaders  would  be- 
come unnecessary.  He  trusted  that  both 
the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  would 
learn  a  useful  lesson  on  this  point  from 
the  disastrous  explosion. 

NAVY— SHIP  CARPENTERS. 

OBSEKVATIOSa, 

_  Mr.  8AMUDA,  in  risingtocallatfon- 
tion  to  the  duties  and  increased  respon- 
sibilities of  ship  carpenters,  and  to  suggeat 
that  their  designation  bo  varied  and  pay 
improved  to  meet  the  increased  respon- 
sibilities which  had  devolved  upon  them 
since  the  general  introduction  of  steam, 
said,  that  the  changes  which  had  been 
made  in  the  substitution  of  iron  for 
wood,  of  steam  for  sails,  and  in  tho 
elaborate  system  which  iron-clads  had 
introduced,  required  a  totally  diffei-cnt 
description  of  officers  from  those  fitr- 
merly  employed  as  ship  carpouti-rs. 
Their  duties  formerly  were  very  biiiiple ; 
all  that  was  required  was  tliat  tho  men 
should  be  good  working  shipwriglits ; 
they  had  only  to  do  with  wood  striic- 
turoa.  But  now  iron  vessels  were  di- 
ridedinto  a  largo  number  of  compai-1- 
ments,  wliieh  were  fitted  with  sluietH 
and  bulkheads  and  doors,  not  of  cabini^t 
work,  but  engineering  work,  allfittod  with 
ihe  greatest  accuracy.  Tlie  whole  of  tlio 
pumpingarrangenicut3,too,  had  tobc  laid 
iin  in  tho  most  elaborate  manner.  Tho 
hull  of  the  vessel  itself  had  to  bo  ob- 
served and  treated  with  an  amount  nf 
knowledge  and  skill  altogether  difl'orriit 
from  what  was  required  in  wooden 
ships,  and  tbo  ahipwrights  of  tho  pi-o- 
sent  day,  whilst  ueing  compelled  by 
the  Admiralty  to  come  up  to  a  certain 
iitandard,  were  not  remunerated  in  a  cor- 
■eaponding  degree.  It  was  not  deemed 
advisable,  indeed,  to  leave  them  wholly 
in  charge  of  elaborate  vessels,  and  lie 
quite  agreed  with  the  Government  in 
this,  when  a  ship's  carpenter  at  tho  pre- 
sent moment,  after  10  or  12  years'  ser- 
vice, only  notmi  paj  at  the  rate  of  9<. 
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a  day.  Yet  their  responsibility  was 
such  that  if  not  properly  exercised 
the  result  misht  be  the  loss  of  the  ship. 
Although  their  duties  were  so  important, 
their  position  was  inferior  to  that  of 
ordinary  workmen  in  a  ship-builder's 
yard.  Their  pay  was  only  5».  %d,  a-day 
after  five  years'  service,  and  a  chief 
carpenter,  after  10  or  12  years'  service, 
had  only  9«.  a^day.  That  rate  of  pay  was 
whoUy  inadequate,  and  in  consequence 
the  Admiralty  could  not  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  suitable  ship  carpenters, 
and  those  they  had  were  obliged  to  work 
cither  in  conjunction  with  the  engineers, 
or  under  their  direction.  In  tms  way 
there  was  a  divided  responsibility,  and 
the  engineer  was  taken  away  from  his 
duty  at  the  very  time  when  his  most 
earnest  attention  was  necessary  in  the  ma- 
chinery department.  Again,  in  the  Navy 
there  were  only  12  men  who  held  the 
rank  of  chief  carpenter ;  all  the  other 
ship  carpenters  were  of  the  inferior  class 
he  had  described.  He  thought  it  would 
be  advantageous  if  a  totafiy  different 
class  of  men  could  be  secured  to  carry 
out  the  duties;  but  that  could  not  be 
done  without  offering  a  better  position 
and  better  pay,  with  the  prospect  of 
becoming  chief  in  their  department  as 
the  result  of  their  services,  instead  of 
.  waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes,  as  was 
the  case  now.  With  respect  to  the 
rate  of  pay  which,  in  his  opinion, 
the  carpenters  ought  to  receive,  he 
was  inelinod  to  suggest  the  adoption 
of  something  between  that  which  they 
had  at  present  and  that  which  was  now 
given  to  the  engineer  officers.  Whilst 
the  carpenters  had  from  5«.  G^.  to  9«.  a- 
day,  the  engineers  had  from  10«.  to 
21«. ;  and  his  proposal  was  that  in 
regard  to  the  former  class  of  public 
servants,  a  sum  of  between  8«.  and  15». 
daily  should  be  fixed  upon.  The  latter 
rate  of  pay  would,  of  course,  be  paid 
only  to  those  who,  after  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years'  service,  had  acquired  valu- 
able experience,  and  he  would  suggest 
those  should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of 
chief  officers,  and  be  designated  chief 
shipwrights.  He  would  also  propose  that 
the  men  of  whom  he  had  been  speaking 
should  mess  differently  from  the  way 
they  did  at  the  present  moment ;  that, 
instead  of  messing  with  warrant  officers 
and  able  seamen,  the  chief,  at  all  events, 
should  mess  with  the  engineers.  In  that 
way  skilled  artizans,  who  had  hitherto 

Mr,  Samuda 


worked  in  wood,  would  be  encouraged 
to  work  in  iron  also.  He  believed  that  the 
whole  matter  was  one  of  even  greater 
importance  to  the  Navy  than  to  the 
ship  carpenters  themselves.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  amount 
of  advantage  which  would  result  from 
our  having  a  class  of  men  on  board  our 
vessels  who  would  be  perfectly  capable, 
independent  of  other  departments,  of 
dealing  with  an  emergency  to  the  hull  of 
the  vessel  when  it  arose.  He  hoped  that 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would 
take  one  of  two  courses  in  oonnectioa 
with  this  subject — that  he  would  either, 
by  personal  observation,  inqxdre  into 
the  question,  or  refer  the  matter  to  a 
departmental  Committee  for  investisa- 
tion.  Should  ho  do  so,  he  (Mr.  Samuoa) 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  condition 
of  things  out  of  which  disaster  mi^t 
arise  was  capable  of  being  remedied 
with  advantage  to  the  Public  Service. 

Mb.  nob  wood  said,  he  had  given 
the  subject  some  little  attention ;  and  he 
felt  that  it  would  not  only  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Public  Service,  but  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  men  themselves,  that 
some  change  and  some  improvement 
should  be  made  in  the  position  of  ships' 
carpenters,  as  suggested  and  desired  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken 
(Mr.  Samuda).  He  would,  therefore, 
press  the  matter  most  earnestly  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  Admiralty.  It 
was  a  misnomer  to  call  the  men  in  ques- 
tion carpenters,  for,  owing  to  the  revolu- 
tion which  had  taken  place  in  shipbuild- 
ing, they  were  rather  artificers  in  metal 
than  in  wood,  and  would  be  more  cor- 
rectly described  as  shipwrights.  Not 
only  should  their  position,  so  flar  as 
status  was  concerned,  be  improved ;  but 
it  should  also  be  improved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  additional  pay.  The  carpenters 
were  almost  the  only  class  of  officers  in 
connection  with  the  Boyal  Navy  whose 
position  in  recent  years  had  not  been 
improved. 

Mr.  GK)EST  took  the  same  view. 
What  had  been  quite  truly  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  carpenters  applied  with  equal 
force  to  the  engineers  and  other  me- 
chanics and  artificers  on  board  our 
ships.  It  was  really  part  of  a  very  large 
question,  for  as  our  shi2)s  of  war  and 
their  machinery  became  more  com- 
plicated and  valuable,  and  more  likely 
to  get  out  of  order,  it  would  be  true 
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economy  for  the  Govemmeiit  to  endea- 
Tour  to  produce  such  an  improvement  in 
the  existing  state  of  affairs  as  would 
secure  for  the  country  at  aU  times  the 
best  men  available  for  the  Service. 
There  was  one  point  which  had  not  been 
touched  upon,  but  to  which  he  desired 
to  refer,  and  that  was  the  position  of 
warrant  officers.  These  officers  received 
less  pay  when  they  were  not  at  sea  than 
they  did  when  they  were  at  sea,  and 
yet  their  duties  ^^ere  more  onerous  and 
important  in  the  former  instance  than  in 
the  latter.  This  anomaly  did  not  pre- 
vail in  connection  with  the  other  officers, 
and  he  hoped  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty would  give  the  matter  his  atten- 
tion, and  remove  the  sense  of  injustice 
under  which  a  most  deserving  class  of 
officers  were  at  present  labouring. 

NAVY  PROMOTION.— RESOLUTION. 

Mb.  vans  AGNEW,  in  rising  to 
call  attention  to  the  sfcate  of  the  lists  of 
Officers  on  the  Active  List  of  the  Eoyal 
Navy,  and  to  move — 

"That  the  present  and  progresnyely  in- 
creasing stagnation  of  promotion  in  the  Royal 
Navy  is  injurious  to  the  public  service,  and  that 
the  present  system  of  retirement  has  failed  to 
secure  a  sufficient  amount  of  promotion,  and 
ought  to  be  extended," 

said,  he  referred  to  the  subject  with  some 
diffidence,  as  he  had  not  had  the  honour 
of  serving  in  the  Navy;  but  he  found 
that  the  present  system  created  a  serious 
evil  which  was  increasing  year  by  year. 
Its  efiPect  was  to  discourage  all,  but 
especially  the  younger  officers,  who,  find- 
ing promotion  getting  nadually  slower, 
and  seeing  a  forced  retirement  at  a  fixed 
age  before  them,  despaired  of  rising  to 
the  higher  ranks  of  their  Profession. 
Hence  their  zeal  was  being  quenched, 
and  they  were  asking  themselves  why 
they  should  work  and  slave  in  a 
Profession  in  which  they  had  no  rea- 
sonable hope  of  rising,  within  any- 
thing like  reasonable  time,  to  the 
higher  grades?  Li  many  cases,  men 
whom  it  was  desirable  to  retain  in  the 
Service  were  leaving  it  to  seek  other 
positions.  Of  course,  all  officers  could 
not  rise  to  be  Admirals  any  more  than 
all  barristers  to  be  Judges,  or  all  clergy- 
men to  be  Bishops ;  but  l^ere  ought  to 
be  no  rule  in  the  Service  to  prevent 
them  entertaining  the  hope  of  being 
Admirals.    Yet,  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  the 


rule  made  it  almost  impossible  for  an 
officer  to  escape  superannuation,  unless 
he  had  been  specially  lucky,  and  had 
been  selected  for  promotion  above  a 
great  many  of  his  fellows.  To  prove 
this,  he  would  take  the  case  of  a  lieu- 
tenant of  any  recent  year— say  1870 
— ^he  being  tiien  of  the  average  age 
of  23.  Of  the  lieutenants  promoted  in 
1875  and  1876,  the  service  was  nearly 
11  years;  in  1877-8,  it  was  13  years; 
and  in  1885  it  would  be  at  least  15 
years ;  and  the  lieutenant  of  1870  would 
nave  a  prospect  of  his  step  when  he  was 
38.  The  average  number  of  years  com- 
manders served  before  they  were  made 
post-captains  was,  in  1875,  7  years  and 
4  months;  in  1876,  7  years  and  10 
months ;  in  1877,  9  years  and  5  months ; 
in  1 878,  something  more ;  so  that  it 
might  be  expected  that  a  man  promoted 
to  commander's  rank  in  1885  would  serve 
at  least  10  years  in  that  rank,  and  would 
then  be  48  years  of  age.  But  com- 
manders were  compulsorily  retired  at  50, 
and  captains  at  55 ;  and  it  took  more 
than  15  years  for  a  captain  to  become  a 
rear-admiral.  It  seemed  evident  that,  as 
matters  now  stood,  unless  the  younger 
officers  were  specially  placed  over  the 
heads  of  others,  they  must,  at  the 
average- rate  of  promotion,  be  necessarily 
superannuated.  The  evil  was,  no  doubt, 
tempered  by  selection,  against  which  he 
had  nothing  to  say  further  than  that  the 
selections  that  were  made  ought  to  be 
such  as  would  convince  those  over  whose 
heads  the  advances  had  taken  place  that 
they  were  fairly  earned ;  but  the  system 
of  selection,  although  it  was  attended 
with  satisfactory  results  in  the  case  of 
men  of  exceptional  merit,  afforded  no 
appreciable  relief  to  the  general  body  of 
officers.  He  did  not  object  to  compul- 
sory retirement  at  a  stated  age,  for  it 
was  of  importance  that  the  officers  of 
the  Boyal  Navy  should  be  active  men  of 
full  strength  and  vigour  of  mind  and 
body,  and  he  thought  the  age  fixed  for 
commanders  and  lieutenants — namely, 
50  and  45,  was  too  high.  But  it  was  by 
retirements  in  the  higher  ranks  that  pro- 
motion would  be  made  to  flow  through 
the  whole  Service.  By  the  scheme  of 
1870  very  liberal  terms  were  offered  in 
money,  and  accepted  to  the  extent  anti- 
cipated by  lieutenants  and  commanders ; 
but  owing  to  a  refusal  to  allow  all  cap- 
tains, who  had  not  completed  their  sea 
time,  to  take  the  rank  of  rear-admiral 
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House  this  Session ;  but  if  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  in  the  House  next  Ses- 
sion»  he  should  certainly  bring  forward 
a  Motion  on  the  subject.    It  was  now  1 6 
Tears  since  a  Committee  sat  on  the  sub- 
jeet  of  promotion  and  retirement  in  the 
xfavy.      Had  the  recommendations  of 
that  Committee  been  carried  into  effect, 
a  reasonable  amount  of  promotion  would 
hare  been  the  result ;  but  as  it  was,  the 
dianges  that  had  been  made,  having 
been  in  opposition  to  those  recommenda- 
tions, had  faOed  to  give  the  relief  de- 
sired.    As  matters  stood,  it  was  impos- 
nUe  that  any  considerable  number  of 
the  officers  in  the  Navy  could  hope  to 
attain  the  higher  ranks  in  their  Frofes- 
don.    At  the  present  time  the  hands  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  were 
tied  with  respect  to  promotion,  even  in 
cases  where  he  ought  to  have  the  power 
to  advance  an  officer  for  exceptional  ser- 
TOes.    Taking  the  case  of  Uommander 
H.  Fletcher  Campbell,  wlio  was  leading 
thsNaval  Brigade  in  the  Zulu  War — that 
gentleman  merely  held  the  rank  of  com- 
ntnder,  equivalent  to  that  of  a  major  in 
the  Aimy,  though  he  had  under  his 
eiders  aforce  in  discipline,  and  efficiency, 
tod  numbers  superior  to  that  commanded 
there  by   colonels  in  the  Army ;  and, 
though  gazetted  for  gallant  service  and 
XMommended  by  his  superiors,  it  was 
dsolately  out  of  the  power  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  promote  him 
bt  his  distinguished    services  until   a 
ficancy  occurred.     Then  there  was  a 
aoblo  Lord,  a  Member  of  the  House,  to 
vhom.   even  in  his   presence,  he  (Sir 
John  Hay)  would  venture  to  allude  (Lord 
Charles  Beresford),  whose  services  and 
acknowledged  ability  qualified  him  for 
promotion ;  but  who  could  not,    under 
the  present  system,  hope  to  be  a  flag 
officer  until  long  after  he  was  50  years 
of  age.     When  they  had  cases  of  that 
•ort  before  them,  he  thought  it  showed 
that  the  hands  of  the  Admiralty  were 
tied  by  a  system  of  red  tapcism  in  a  way 
which  could  not  be  advantageous  to  the 
Public  Service. 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  said,  the  hon. 
Hember  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Gourley), 
in  raising  the  questions  with  regard  to 
the  explosion  on  board  the  Thunderer, 
had  a  g^reat  advantage  over  him  (Mr. 
Smith)  in  having  read  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee.  He  had  not  yet 
had  time  to  do  so.  He  therefore  felt 
bound  to  exercise  some  reticence  with 


regard  to  the  Beport  which  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands,  until  he  had  most 
carefully  considered  it,   together   with 
the  diagrams  which  had  led  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  conclusion  at  which  they 
had  arrived.    He  attached  very  g^eat 
value  to  that  Beport,  and  he  thought  it 
must  be  admitted  to  be  the  work  of  gen- 
tlemen admirably  adapted  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duty.     The  Committee  did 
not  simply  consist  of  naval  and  artillery 
officers,  but  it  was  assisted  b}*  an  emi- 
nent civil  engineer,  who  was  well  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject.     Ho 
thought  they  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Committee  for  the   manner  in 
which  they  conducted  the  investigation, 
and  for    the    care    they   displayed    in 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  which,  what- 
ever might  be  the  ultimate  result,  would, 
he  was  sure,   carry  great  weight  with 
those  who  had  special  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  or  who  investigated  explosive 
forces.  He  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  wouM 
forgive  him  if  he  failed  to  follow  him 
through  all  the    statements    he  made 
in  support  of  his  views.  It  would  hardly 
be  proper  to  do  so  in  present  circum- 
stances.    With  regard  to  the  bringing 
home  of  the  gun  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  further  investigation,  he  could 
only  say  that  it  would  be  their  duty  to 
give  the  subject  their  most  careful  con- 
sideration.    He  was  in  communication 
with  his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  with  a 
view  to  having  the  whole  question  of 
ships'  armaments  most  thoroughly  and 
carefully  investigated.     The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  might    be    assured    that    his 
right    hon.    and    gallant    Friend    was 
not  less  anxious  than  he  (Mr.  Smith) 
was  to  secure  the  most  perfect  and  safo 
armament  that  could  possibly  bo  put  on 
Her  Majesty's  ships.      They  were  far 
from  saying  that  their  present  guns  were 
not  good  guns.     But  if  it  was  possible 
to  get  a  better  gun,  without  depreciating 
unduly  that  which  they  at  present  pos- 
sessed, they  would  undoubtedly  do  so. 
The  iminjured  gun  was  coming  homo. 
They  had  determined  to  bring  it  home 
at   once,   to    repair    the    Thunderer   at 
Malta,   and  to  send  out  two   12.V-inch 
guns    to   place   in   the    turret  without 
delay.     They  would  decide  what  should 
be  done  with  the  gun  that  was  coming 
home  when  they  had  conferred  together 
and  studied  the  evidence.     He  was  also 
asked  whether  the  men  were  exercised 
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lias  expressed  his  hearty  approval  of  the 
principle,  and  has  made  various  sugges- 
tions for  carrying  it  out.  As  the  Corre- 
spondence is  still  going  on,  I  think  it 
would  be  premature  to  lay  it  on  the 
Table  ;  but  I  can  assure  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  endea- 
vouring to  give  effect  to  the  decision. 

EGYPT— FINANCE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  PULESTON  asked  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  there  is 
any  foundation  in  fact  for  the  statements 
repeatedly  made  in  public  prints 

"That  Mr.  H.  C.  Vivian,  the  English  CJonsul 
(rcnoral  in  Ef^ypt,  has  been  working  against 
Mr.  Hivers  Wilson  in  the  plans  the  latt^  has 
formed  for  the  revival  of  Egypt,"  "that  Mr. 
Vivian  has  repeatedly  and  openly  expressed, 
not  merely  ofiicially  but  also  unofficially  to  un- 
official persons,  his  con\'iction  that  neither  Mr. 
Rivers  Wilson  or  any  other  could  put  the 
finances  of  Egypt  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  and 
that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  prodaim 
immediate  bankruptcy:'" 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  theEXCHE- 
QIJEB :  Sir,  Egypt  seems  to  me  to  be 
land  of  gossip,  for  I  frequently  see 
numerous  statements  repeatedly  made 
in  the  public  Press  for  which,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  there  is  no  foundation  at  all. 
Certainly,  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  which  is  that  which  Mr. 
Vivian,  our  Consul  General,  would  be 
bound  to  pursue,  has  been  to  support, 
in  every  way  that  is  proper  for  them,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Egy^^tian  Govern- 
ment in  its  plans  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  finances  of  the  country.  I  can 
only  say,  with  regard  to  this  Question, 
that  Mr.  Vivian  has  never  communicated 
to  us  any  sentiments  of  the  sort  therein 
attributed  to  him.  Mr.  Vivian  is  the  per- 
son from  whom  we  receive  official  in- 
telligence, and  he  has  never  officially 
informed  us  of  an}i;hing  of  the  kind. 

ENGLISH     SUBJECTS     IN     FKANCE— 
CONSULAR  CONVENTION. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  AEBUTHNOT  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreipni 
Affairs,  Whether  he  will  lay  upon  the 
Table  any  Correspondence  which  has 
passed  between  Mr.  Wilson,  late  of 
Nantes,  Mr.  Clipperton,  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Consul  at  that  place,  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador  in 
France,  and  the  Foreign  Office  relative 

Mr.  E,  Stanhope 


to  frauds  committed  on  the  French  Go- 
vernment by  one  Ferrand,  in  eonjunctLon 
with  a  Swiss  firm  trading  in  Thread- 
needle  Street  ;  whether  the  Foian 
Office  has  considered  that  part  of  ui 
Heport  of  Consul  Clipperton,  issaed  in 
the  Blue  Book  of  1877,  concerning 

*'  The  Law  relating  to  general  liberty  nd 
freedom  of  action  which  can  be  excrdied  agiinit 
any  Englishman  going  to  France ; " 

and,  whether  any  action  has  or  will  be 
taken,  as  recommended  by  Consul  Clip- 
perton, for  the  establishment  of  a  Con- 
sular Convention  similar  to  that  con- 
cluded between  France  and  the  United 
States  in  1873,  for  the  better  protection 
of  English  subjects  against  arbitraiy 
arrests  and  other  inconveniences  ? 

Mb.  BOUBKE,  in  reply,  said,  he  did 
not  think  any  useful  puipose  would  bo 
gained  by  laying  on  tne  Table  the  Car- 
respondcnco,  sooino;  that  there  were  no 
reasons  whatever  fbr  any  diplomatic  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  Her  Majestj*! 
Government.  As  to  the  Beport  of  Uonsul 
Clipperton,  he  had  seen  it ;  but  it  wai 
dated  1883,  and  the  substance  of  it 
given  in  the  Question  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  was  not  accurate.  He 
could  not  say  at  present  that  the  advice 
of  Consul  Clipperton,  that  action  should 
bo  taken  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Consular  Convention  referred  to,  would 
be  followed. 

Colonel  AEBUTHNOT  said,  he  had 
copied  the  words  which  appeared  in  the 
Question  from  the  Blue  Book. 

NAVY— OFFICERS  OF  THE  EOYAL 
MARINES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether 
the  hope  held  out  by  him  (that  the 
position  of  officers  in  the  Eoyal  Marines 
would  be  assimilated  to  that  of  officers 
in  the  Army  when  the  Army  Retirement 
Scheme  came  out)  is  likely  to  be  realised, 
so  that  Boyal  Marine  officers  who  joined 
prior  to  1st  April  1870  may  be  per- 
mitted to  retire  on  gratuities  after  twelve, 
fifteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  years'  ser- 
vice, as  is  the  case  with  officers  in  the 
Army? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH,  in  reply,  said, 
he  could  not  admit  that  the  inference 
which  might  be  drawn  from  the  Question 
of  his  hon.  Friend  was  a  fair  one — that 
the  retirement  scheme  of  the  Boyal 
Marines  was  not  as  favourablo  to  the 
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UarineBBS  the  Tetiiement  scheme  of  the 
AniL7  wa»  to  the  Aimy.  His  own  belief 
mM  that  it  was  more  favourable.  Offi' 
eers  of  MatinM  who  joined  before  1B70 
had  certain  adTantages  in  terms  of  re- 
tirament,  and  it  was  considered  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  deprive  them  of 
thoM  adTontages.  It  would  not  be  con- 
■irtent,  however,  that  the;  should  also 
teap  the  advantages  of  the  12,  15,  18, 
■na  SO  years'  retirement,  as  w^  as  the 
old  advantages  which  had  been  pre- 
served to  them. 

EDUCATION  DEPAET3EENT  —  THE 
LONDOH  SCHOOL  BOABB. 
acEsnoM. 
_  Mr.  HETGATE  asked  the  Vice  Pre- 
Rd«Dt  of  tiie  Council  of  Education, 
WhsthST  the  sum  of  £1  12«.  2d.,  stated 
in  tk«  "  Betum  relating  to  Elementary 
SdMXiU,  Feb.  29,  1879,'^ as  the  cost  per 
diild  in  London  School  Board  Schools 
d^jed  by  rates,  as  compared  with  the 
nm  of  8«.  lOji.  given  in  the  same 
Bstom  oa  the  cost  per  child  in  London 
Tolontaiy  Schools  de&^ed  by  volun- 
bnj  oontributions,  includes  or  excludes 
nttsnit  on  loans  for  buildings,  and  ex- 
peases  of  School  Board  Office  and  staff 
ottsr  than  the  teaching  staff  ? 

LOM)  GEOEQE  HAMILTON:  Sir, 
tU  sum  alluded  to  only  includes  the 
uiiDtenance  of  schools.  The  total  Lon- 
^  School  Board  expenditure  for  the 
;*ar,  exclosive  of  loans  and  capital  ex- 

fsnditure,  was  £624,500,  of  which 
126,800  only  was  applied  to  main- 
tnuBce  of  achools. 


Ur.  RITCHIE  aoked  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  Whether  his  atten- 
titm  haa  been  called  to  the  blistering  of 
several  of  the  paintioge  in  the  new 
Tooms  of  the  National  Gallery ;  and, 
whether  he  can  state  the  cause,  and 
what  steps  are  being  taken  to  prevent 
further  injury? 

Us.  GEEARD  NOEL :  Sir,  during 
the  recent  severe  Irosts  considerable 
diScnlty  was  experienced  in  maintain- 
ing an  even  temperature  in  the  largo 
noms  in  the  building,  and  perhaps  on 
one  or  two  occaaions  the  heating  ap- 
paratOB  waa  rather  overheated,  bo  that 
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the  hot  air  admitted  through  the  gratings 
might  have  caused  the  blistering  al- 
luded to ;  but  I  am  informed  that  this  is 
a  damage  to  which  old  pictures  or  panels 
are  specially  liable  in  alt  galleries,  owing 
to  the  material  being  subject  to  expan- 
sion and  contraction.  Tile  gratings  nave 
now  been  removed  and  placed  elsewhere, 
and  I  am  happy  to  inform  my  hon. 
Friend  that  Mr.  Burton,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery,  considers  that  the 
damage  done  to  the  pictures  is  not 
irreparable. 

TIUNITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN  —  THE 
DR'INITY  .SCHOOL.— QUESTION. 

Mk.  PLUNKET  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether,  having 
regard  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Dublin 
University  Commission  (1878),  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  prepared  to 
make  any  proposals  with  a  view  to  the 
future  management  and  support  of  the 
Divinity  School,  connected  with  Trinity 
College  and  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEH;  Sir,  this  is  a 
subject  with  respect  to  which,  I  am 
aware,  very  great  interest  is  feit  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  I  am  afraid  that,  considering 
the  demands  on  the  time  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government,  it  would  not  bejusli- 
&ed  in  undertaking  to  introduce  a  Bill 
during  the  present  Sesston,  especially 
as  the  result  of  holding  out  any  such 
expectations,  with  a  very  uncertain  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  might  very  probably  throw  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  those  who  miglit 
otherwiso  be  prepared  to  move  in  the 
matter  themselves.  I  think,  therefore, 
it  may  be  left  to  them. 

80DTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  'VfAS.— 
THE  MAEINES.— QUESTIONa. 

Mk.  GOSCHEN  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  the  r[ue8tii)n 
of  employing  a  force  of  Morinee  in  tlio 
Zulu  War  has  been  considered  by  the 
Government ;  and,  if  so,  whether  ho  will 
state  the  reason  why  this  body  of  sea- 
soned troops,  ready  for  service  at  tlie 
shortest  notice,  had  not  been  utilised  ? 

Ma.  W,  H.  SMITH  :  Sir,  the  question, 
of  employing  the  Marines  in  the  Zulu 
War  was  considered  by  the  Government ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  military  autho- 
rities were  of  opinion  that  the  selection 
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and  not  with  a  view  to  give  promotion 
which  should  be  secured  in  another  way, 
the  numbers  settled  in  1870  were  tenta- 
tive, and  fixed  only  with  reference  to 
the  information  the  Admiralty  had  at 
the  time,  and  they  could  be  varied  or 
maintained  only  as  the  results  of  periods 
of  considerable  experience.  He  thought 
it  quite  right  that  the  First  Lord  should 
revise  the  number  on  the  principle 
stated  by  tlio  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  abolition  of  the  navigating  list  had 
made  an  addition  to  the  lieutenants'  list 
absolutely  necessary;  and  he  thought 
that  the  First  Lord  had  adopted  a  very 
wise  course  in  stating  at  once  that  600 
was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  lieuten- 
ants at  the  present  time.  But  as  to  the 
other  points  which  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  discussion,  he  was  confident  that 
there  could  bo  no  more  injurious  policy 
than  to  return  to  the  old  system,  under 
which  officers  were  often  left  for  five  or 
six  years  on  shore  unemployed,  and  the 
enormous  lists  had  to  bo  spasmodically 
cleared  by  inefficient  contrivances  of  re- 
tirement. When  the  Order  of  1870  was 
issued,  the  lists  of  the  Navy  were  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  and  there  was  the  double  difficulty 
of  both  reducing  them  to  proper  dimen- 
sions, and  providing  in  the  future  for 
continuous  promotion  in  both  respects. 
They  had  succeeded  far  bej'ond  his  ut- 
most expectations.  But  if  they  wore  to 
begin  again  to  swell  one  list  after  an- 
other, so  as  to  provide  promotion  from 
the  rank  below,  they  would  be  landed 
where  they  were  before  at  an  enormous 
cost,  and  with  universal  discontent. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  ho  was  afraid 
that  some  inconvenience  would  be 
caused  by  the  unnecessary  precaution  of 
the  First  Lord  with  respect  to  the  in- 
quiry on  board  the  Thunderer.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
was  decisive ;  but  it  had  been  neither 
accepted  nor  rejected  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  said,  he  should 
be  sorry  if  it  were  supposed  from  his 
remarks  that  he  reserved  his  opinion  as 
to  the  Report.  He  accepted  the  Report, 
but  did  not  feel  prepared  to  discuss, 
without  full  knowledge  of  the  evidence, 
the  conclusions  to  which  the  Committee 
hud  come.  He  considered  that  such  a 
course  would  be  unwise. 


Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 
Jfr,  Childers 


NAVY.— MEN-OF-WAR'S  MEN. 
0B8BBYATI0N8. 

Lord  OHAELES  BEBESFOBD,  m 
rising  to  call  attention  to  the  pnMit 
system  of  paying  off  men-of-wars  men 
into  receiving  ships,  and  to  suffgest  thafc 
barrack  accommodation  should  be  pro- 
vided for  men-of-war's  men  in  lieu  of 
receiving  ships,  said,  it  might  appear  a 
waste  of  time  to  bring  forward  tne  rob- 
ject  of  building  naval  barracks  when  a 
sum  of  money  was  put  down  in  the  Naval 
Estimates  towards  the  construction  of 
*' seaman's  barracks;"  but  he  beliered 
the  great  importance  of  getting  theia 
barracks  finished  as  soon  as  possible  to 
bo  so  under-estimated,  that  he  should 
like  to  point  out  two  most  dangeroysly 
weak  points  in  the  efficiency  of  Her 
Majesty's  Navy.  The  system  at  present 
useid  for  disposable  men  at  home  who 
were  held  in  readiness  to  man  newly- 
commissioned  ships,  or  to  fill  vacan- 
cies on  foreign  stations,  was  as  follows : 
— On  a  man-of-war  paying  off  the  ship's 
company,  the  marines  went  off  to  their 
barracks,  the  blue- jackets,  excepting  a 
certain  proportion  who  were  composed  of 
the  smartest  men  with  the  best  oh^ 
racters,  who  were  allowed  to  yolunteer 
for  the  gunnery  ships,  went  to  the  re- 
ceiving ships ;  A.B.'s,  ordinaries,  and 
what  were  known  as  ''excused"  and 
workingidler8wenttothei>fiittfo/'  WMmp 
foHf  or  to  the  Royal  Ad^laide^  the  stoken 
went  to  the  Indue  or  Aeia,  The  abov^ 
mentioned  men  might  then  remain  ia 
these  home-receiving  ships  for  different 
periods  of  time,  varying  from  six  weeb 
to  two  years.  His  object  in  bringing 
forward  this  subject  was  to  show — firstly, 
that  during  this  time,  from  a  service 
point  of  view,  these  men  deteriorated, 
and  much  valuable  time  was  lost  whidi 
might  bo  utilized  in  making  them 
efficient;  secondly,  that  the  very  large 
increase  of  '^ non-combatants"  in  our 
first-class  ships,  who  were  totally  un- 
trained to  arms,  and,  ho  might  say,  un- 
disciplined, was  most  undesirable.  The 
total  number  of  men — seamen  class — ^in 
the  Navy,  not  including  officers,  marines, 
and  boys,  was  30,887  ;  that  included  all 
classes — ^petty  ofi&cers  A.B.'s,  ordinary 
seamen,  idlers,  ''excused"  idlers,  and 
stokers.  Of  this  number  8,581  were 
serving  in  the  eight  receiving  ships,  the 
two  gunnery  ships,  one  torpedo  ship,  and 
in  the  naval   barracks   at   Sheemess. 
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From  the  8,581  he  must  deduct  1,954 
men  who  were  most  usefullj  employed, 
with  much  benefit  to  the  Service,  in  per- 
fecting themselves  as  seamen  gunners 
and  as  gunnery  and  torpedo  instructors 
in  the  £xc$Uent,  Cambridge^  and  Vernon; 
that  left  6,627   men  who  were   doing 
nothingtowardsre-qualifyingthemselves 
or  being  got  ready  for  commissioning 
ships.    From   the  6,627  he  must  take 
the  number  of  "non-combatants,"  which 
amounted  to  3,012 ;  that  left  3,615  pure 
blue-jackets  in  the  home  ports.    Now, 
how  were  these  3,615  employed  ?  Firstly, 
a  large  ship  like  our  old  Imers — taking 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  an  example — 
required  a  large  number  of  men  to  keep 
it  clean  and  a  large  number  to  man  the 
boats,  who  must  do  nothing  else  while 
BO  employed  towards  making  themselves 
efficient  in  drills,  ready  for  any  ship 
newly  commissioned;  then  two  hours 
each  day  were  wasted  in  pulling  from 
the  ship  to  the  dockyard,  as  it  took  half- 
an-hour  to  do  the  distance.    And  when 
they  did  get  on  shore  a  large  proportion 
of  men  were  employed  at  work  which 
was  certainly  not  instructive  in  either 
seamanship  or  g^unnery,  and  which  was 
called  by  the  men  ^*  Doin'  a'orse,"  that 
was,  hauling  carts  and  timber  about  the 
yards.  When  they  had  barracks  all  that 
time  would  be  saved.    It  would  give  the 
Admiralty  a  chance  of  making  all  pure 
blue-jackets  seamen  gunners,  instead  of, 
as  was  now  the  case,  only  the  smartest 
and    '' best- charactered  "    men   being 
allowed  to  volunteer  for  the  gunnery 
ships  on  a  ship  paying  off ;  the  remain- 
der, which  comprised  men  not  so  intelli- 
gent, or  young  men  who  might  have  got 
into  trouble,  kicking  over  the  traces  a 
bit  from  exuberance  of  spirits,  but  stiU 
often  very  good  men  if  wanted,  went  to 
the  receiving  ships.    If  the  men  were  in 
barracks  instead  of  on  board  these  ships, 
they  would  be  ready-drilled  when  called 
on  to  man  a  ship  newly  commissioned, 
instead  of  being,  as  is  now  the  case,  de- 
teriorated, having  forgotten  what  they 
were  taught  even  in  their  last  sea-going 
vessel.    Under  the  present  system,  the 
smartest  captain  could  not  get  his  ship 
in  order  for  fighting  under  three  or  four 
months — ^that  was,  as  he  would  like  to 
have  her,  and  as  she  ought  to  be  on 
going  into  action,  every  man  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion, and  with  the  ordinary  drills  and 
routines    of   a    sea-going  man-of-war. 

VOL.  CCXLIV.     [thied  series.] 


Another  very  weak  point,  notably  in  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  was  the  large  num- 
ber of  prisoners  awaiting  court  martial 
or  completion   of  sentence,  sometimes 
as  many  as  60  at  a  time.    Knowing  a 
ship  was  to  know  the  bad  effect  so  many 
prisoners  must  have  on  the  ship's  com- 
pany, more  particularly  as  he  had  men- 
tioned that  mey  were  not  our  very  best 
men ;  also,  having  of  necessity  to  keep 
the  60  prisoners  cooped  up  together  was 
as  bad  as  it  could  be,  the  only  possible 
place  to  keep  them  being  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  orlop  deck,  which  was  railed  off 
like  a  cage.    There  was  also  the  point 
of  expense.    The  Duke  of  Wellington  last 
year  cost  £2,600  to  repair  her — that  was 
merely  to  keep  her  rotten  timbers  efficient. 
If  they  allowed  £  1 ,  000  for  each  of  the  re- 
maining ships  a-year,  always  excepting 
the  gunnery  ships,  it  would  take  £7,000 
more,  making  a  total  of  £9,600,  or,  say, 
£10,000    a-year  to  keep  them  floating 
in  a  liveable  condition.    That  sum,  of 
course,  would  be  saved  by  having  bar- 
racks.   New  let  him  turn  to  what  he 
called  the  dangerously  weak  point  at 
present  existing  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy. 
Of  the  30,887  seamen  class — ^these  did 
not  include,  as  he  said  before,  officers, 
marines,  or  boys — 11,300  were  **  non- 
combatants " — ^namely,  stokers,  who  num- 
bered 4,985;    artificers,   who  included 
carpenters'  mates,  carpenters,  calkers, 
blacksmiths,  armourers,  plumbers,  plum- 
bers' mates,  and  armourers'  crews,  2,310; 
petty  officers,  non-seamen  dass,  which  in- 
cluded schoolmaster,  sick-berth  steward, 
attendants,   writers,   bandmasters,   and 
musicians,  994;  and  the  domestics  and 
bandsmen,    wluch    included    stewards, 
cooks,  and  servants,  3,044.    These  men 
were  totally  untrained  to  arms,  and  were 
undisciplined.      By   undisciplined,    he 
meant  that  they  knew  nothing  about 
"squad"   drill,   and  any  orders  other 
than'  those  connected  with  their  respec- 
tive duties  they  did  not  know  how  to 
obey.     In  our  present  first-class  fighting 
ships  the  proportion  of   "non-combat- 
ants "  was  enormous ;  it  was  quite  una- 
voidable owing  to  the  number  of  things 
that  were  now  done  by  machinery  that 
were  formerly  done  by  manual  labour, 
but  still  it  formed  a  dangerous  element. 
In  the  Marlborough,  20  years  ago,  the 
non-combatants  were  in  a  proportion  of 
about  9  or  10  per  cent.    The  present 
proportion,  taking  three  different  classes, 
was  as  follows: — Minotaur,  total  com- 
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plement,    700;    non-combatants,    192. 
Thunderer,  total  complement,  359 ;  non- 
combatants,    161.     UoUpur,  total  com- 
plement,  210;   non-combatants,    92; — 
rendering  the  last-named  about  45  per 
cent.     This  large  proportion  existed  in 
our  best  ships,  the  very  ships  that  would 
do  all  the  fighting  if  war  were  declared 
— blockading  and  duties  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  which  they  would  be  most 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  torpedo  boats. 
In  that  case  our  own  boats  would  be 
away  rowing  guard,  manned  and  armed, 
and  who  would  then  be  left  to  defend 
the  ship  ?    If  a  ship  were  to  be  rammed, 
no  doubt  boarders  ought  to  be  called. 
With  a  small  ship's  company  every  man 
ought  to  be  trained  to  arms — servants, 
stokers,  idlers — all  ought  to  be  able  to 
assist  in  defending  the  ship.    Again, 
the  commanding  officer  of  a  turret-ship 
ought  to  be  able  to  man  and  arm  boats, 
and  to  be  quite  happy  with  the  **  non- 
combatants^'   left  to  defend  the  ship; 
but  it  was  not  so.     In  a  ship  of  the 
Thunderer  class,  if  the  boats  were  to  be 
manned  and  armed,  it  would  take  every 
fighting  blue-jacket  out  of  the  ship,  and 
nearly    all    the    marines,    leaving    the 
** non-combatants,"    about    six    petty 
officers,   and  12  marines,  to  defend  a 
ship  worth  over  £500,000.    When  they 
had  barracks,  he  most  earnestly  hoped 
that  every  man  might  be  trained  to 
arms,  particularly  in  these  days  of  small 
ship's  companies  and  costly  ships,  and 
large  percentages  of  non  -  combatants. 
He  had  no  desire  to  make  the  work 
tedious  to  the  men.     They  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  taught  how  to  fire  a  rifle  and 
fix  a  sword-bayonet.      With  barracks 
this  would  be   simple   enough ;    much 
'  time  would  be  gained ;  a  routine  would 
be  made  out  to  enable  each  man  to  have  a 
fair  spell  at  his  drill,  as  also  at  his  ordi- 
nary work.     It  was  impossible,  or  almost 
impossible,  to  drill  ** non-combatants" 
on  board  a  commissioned  vessel,  as  their 
time  was  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
duties  for  which  they  were  engaged  by 
the  Service,   besides  which  there  was 
very  properly  an  Admiralty  Order  against 
employing  stokers,  particularly  in  duties 
other  than  their  own.     He  had  endea- 
voured to  point  out  the  very  faulty  sys- 
tem of  "receiving  ships;"  they  were 
nearly  all  worn  out,  and  the  country,  of 
course,  would  not  vote  for  building  ob- 
solete line-of-battle  ships  merely  as  re- 
ceiving ships  for  paid-off  men-of-war's 

Z(yrd  Charlee  Bereeford 


men,  and  also  the  imperative  neoeni^ 
of  having  every  man  on  board,  wha* 
ther  he  was  combatant  or  non-com- 
batant, trained,  bo  that  he  might  be 
able  to  help  or  defend  the  ship  in  thoM 
cases  of  emergency  which  were  so  cer- 
tain to  occur  in  our  next  naval  war. 
We  had  our  servants,  now,  Mariaait 
and  very  well  they  answexed.  Bebg 
old  soldiers,  they  were  always  avid^ 
able  to  fall  into  a  company  or  woik 
a  gun.  Why  should  we  not  reqniie 
this  to  be  done  by  all  non-combatuili 
when  we  get  the  barracks  ?  He  hopel 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  woidd 
not  think  this  was  hostile  criticiBm.  Ht 
wanted  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  tlis 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  so  that  iiii 
barracks  might  be  built  as  soon  as  po^ 
sible. 

Mr.  GOSGHEN  said,  he  though 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  done  good 
service  in  calling  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter. The  speech  of  the  noble  Loil 
touched  mainly  on  two  heads — cm 
was  the  building  of  barracks,  and  ths 
other  the  training  and  eooployment  ol 
the  non-combatants.  The  first  Lord  rf 
the  Admiralty  would  no  doubt  feel  thit 
nothing  could  have  been  in  better  iaati^ 
or  better  tone,  than  the  observatioM 
which  had  been  made  by  the  noUl 
Lord,  and  he  hoped  that  many  of  ha 
suggestions  would  be  found  practicaUs. 
WiUi  regard  to  the  building  of  natil 
barracks,  that  subject  occupied  his  (Ur. 
Goschen's)  attention,  and  the  attention 
of  his  Colleagues  when  he  was  at  tlit 
Admiralty.  Preliminary  inquiries  weis 
made,  and  it  was  thought  that,  as  a 
question  of  money,  the  system  of  xe» 
ceiving  ships  incurred  a  great  deal  oC 
waste  ;  that  it  was  a  costly  system,  sni 
notwithstanding  the  first  cost  of  bav» 
racks,  it  was  considered  that  they  wooll 
be  cheaper  in  the  end.  But  there  wit ^ 
one  weak  point  in  the  speech  of  th* ; 
noble  Lord,  and  that  was  that  ih6M,v 
was  no  reference  made  to  the  navil  - 
barracks  at  Sheemess.  When  he  irai 
at  the  Admiralty,  it  was  not  the  op* 
nion  of  naval  officers  generally  that 
they  had  been  a  success.  He  had  liafli 
to  call  attention  to  the  point,  in  order 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiral^ 
might  deal  with  it,  if  he  replied  to  till 
observations  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Waterford.  However,  ht 
(Mr.  Goschen)  did  not  think  that  the 
non-success  at  Sheemess  ought  to  bo 
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regarded  as  conclusive  against  the 
Bcheme.  If  he  was  not  mistaken,  the 
barracks  at  Sheemess  were  distinctly 
unpopular  with  the  sailors,  and  more 
desertions  took  place  from  that  port 
than  from  any  other ;  but  whether  that 
was  owing  to  the  men  being  kept  under 
stricter  discipline  there,  or  some  other 
cause,  he  did  not  know ;  at  any  rate,  he 
would  have  liked  to  have  heard  from 
the  noble  Lord  whether  the  sailors  who 
were  turned  out  from  the  naval  barracks 
and  came  on  board  ship  formed  better 
characters  than  those  who  were  taken 
from  the  receiving  ships  at  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth.  If  the  noble  Lord  was 
right  in  saying  that  the  men  in  barracks 
were  kept  in  better  discipline,  then  the 
ships'  crews  coming  from  Sheemess 
ought  to  be  better  than  those  from  the 
receiving  ships.  Perhaps  the  system  at 
the  barracks  was  not  carried  to  the  per- 
fection it  might  have  been,  and  it  might 
be  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
something  could  not  be  done  to  make 
them  more  popular  and  more  efficient. 
Nothwithstanding  what  had  been  said 
about  Sheemess,  he  would  not  shrink 
from  incurring  the  expense  of  erecting 
naval  barracks  elsewhere,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  a  better  system  could  be  in- 
troduced, and  which  would  g^ve  greater 
satisfaction  to  the  Navy. 

NAVY— NAVAL  DISCIPLINE  ACT,  1866. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  said,  that  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
certain  objectionable  provisions  in  the 
Naval  Discipline  Act,  1866;  and  he 
should  seek  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  House  that,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Navy  and  the  country,  the  Act  required 
speedy  amendment.  The  Act  of  1866 
formed  the  Naval  Criminal  Oode  which 
was  first  collected  in  the  Act  of  1661, 
and  after  being  amended  several  times, 
but  especially  in  1749,  was  brought 
down  to  the  shape  of  the  Act  of  1866 ; 
'  but  the  whole  body  of  that  Act  might 
be  said  to  rest  mainly  upon  the  Act 
of  1749.  There  were  some  50,000  or 
60,000  persons  in  the  Navy  of  various 
grades  and  positions  who  could  be 
tried  under  this  Code,  and  under  it 
every  year  some  thousands  of  offences 
were  dealt  with.  This  showed  that  the 
law  ought  to  be  exceedingly  plain  and 
clear,  administered  as  it   was  not  by 


trained  lawyers,  but  it  was  expected 
to  be  mastered  by  every  officer  who  had 
served  Her  Majesty  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  and  who  was  liable  to  serve 
on  courts  martial.  He,  however,  made 
bold  to  say  that  the  Act  was  not  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  that  there  were  many 
persons  in  the  Navy  who  would  agree 
with  him  in  this  view.  The  language  of 
the  Act  was  antiquated,  for  throughout 
various  ages  articles  had  been  added 
from  time  to  time,  the  consequence 
beine  that  there  was  a  striking  in- 
equiSity  in  the  punishments  awarded 
for  different  offences.  Although  there 
were  great  numbers  of  courts  martial 
held  during  the  year,  the  proceedings 
were  not,  as  he  understood,  read  by  any 
law  officer  connected  with  the  Admi- 
ralty; and  he  would  ask  whether  all 
the  proceedings  at  those  courts  were  so 
well  done  that  they  required  no  watch- 
ing? Upon  this  subject  he  had  put  a 
Question  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty last  Session  and  had  received  for 
answer  that  the  proceedings  were  not,  as 
a  rule,  laid  before  any  legal  officer.  In 
the  Army  they  had  a  Judge  Advocate 
General,  and  he  believed  there  was  not 
a  court  martial  whose  proceedings  were 
not  laid  before  that  gentleman.  Why 
should  it  not  be  so  in  the  Navy  ?  There 
was,  or  used  to  be,  a  Judge  Advocate  of 
the  Fleet.  What  was  his  function  in 
this  respect  ?  There  were,  under  every 
system  of  justice,  instances  where  men 
were  wrongly  convicted;  and  it  was  a 
monstrous  thing  that  matters  of  great 
complication,  in  which  sentences  of 
10  or  12  .  years'  penal  servitude 
could  be  given,  should  be  carried  out 
without  a  guarantee  that  the  sentence 
was  proper,  and  without  knowing  who 
was  responsible  for  it.  He  demanded 
that  the  Office  of  Judge  Advocate  of  the 
Fleet  should  no  longer  be  a  sham  in 
this  respect  but  a  reality,  and  that  the 
person  holding  that  post  should  be  the 
Adviser  of  the  Admiralty  in  all  courts 
martial.  He  would  now  address  him- 
self to  the  text  of  the  Act.  The  whole- 
sale way  of  making  death  the  penalty 
for  offences  was  a  very  easy  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
fTavy  at  one  time ;  but  it  was  time  there 
was  a  reform.  Matters  with  regard  to 
the  Army  were  about  to  be  simplified, 
and  why  should  there  not  be  a  reformed 
Code  for  the  Navy,  as  was  proposed  for 
the  Army?    The  Act  was,  in  many  re- 
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spocts,  IncoiiBistent  and  insufficient.  For 
instance,  by  Section  2,  it  provided  that  the 
punishment  of  death  should  be  inflicted 
upon  the  officer  who  failed  to  do  cer- 
tain things  when  in  sight  of  an  enemy 
afloat;  but  there  was  no  punishment  pro- 
vided in  cases  where  the  enemy,  though 
not  in  sight,  was  close  at  hand,  hidden 
behind  a  neighbouring  cape,  or  in  a 
land-locked  harbour,  or  even  on  shore 
and  firing  his  guns  at  our  ships  afloat. 
Again,  there  was  no  provision  for  a 
mutineer  standing  alone,  such  an  offender 
being  always  treated  by  the  Act  as  a 
ringleader.  The  puni^iment  for  mu- 
tineers other  than  ringleaders  under  Sec- 
tion 11  was  less  than  that  for  persons 
guilty,  under  Section  14,  of  "uttering 
words  of  mutiny ; "  and  he  asked  which  it 
was  intended  to  constitute  the  higher 
offence?  Then,  why  should  there  not 
be  a  different  scale  of  punishment  for 
striking,  or  striking  at,  an  officer  during 
the  course  of  active  operations  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy,  and  when  those 
active  operations  were  not  going  on? 
There   ought  to  be  power  to  award  a 

{mnishment  according  to  the  greater  or 
ess  enormity  of  the  offence.  Now, 
whereas  death  was  stated  to  be  the 
punishment  in  all  cases  for  striking,  or 
striking  at,  an  officer,  it  was  a  remark- 
able thing  that  as  regarded  the  person 
of  the  Sovereign  herself  it  was,  by  the 
Statute  5  &  6  VicL  c.  51,  enacted  that 
the  punishment  for  such  an  offence 
should  be  transportation  for  seven  years, 
or  imprisonment  for  three  years,  with  the 
addition  of  whipping.  The  Act,  whilst 
professing  to  be  a  perfect  Naval  Code,  was 
faulty  in  not  providing  any  punishment 
for  a  number  of  offences,  some  of  which 
must  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  the  measure,  although  they 
were  not  expressed, in  the  Act.  His  con- 
tention also  was  that  the  Act  was  to  a 
considerable  extent  involved,  compli- 
cated, and  inconsistent,  and  therefore 
likely  to  throw  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
those  who  had  to  expound  it  in  distant 
parts  of  the  world  away  from  books  or 
legal  assistance,  or  anything,  in  fact, 
which  could  throw  light  upon  so  con- 
fused and  confusing  an  enactment.  An- 
other section  of  the  Act  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  attention  was  Section  29, 
that  which  awarded  **  dismissal  with 
disgrace  "  from  Her  Majesty's  Service  as 
a  punishment  for  designedly  or  negli- 
gent^] j,  or  by  any  default 

ifr.  Hopwood 


"  Losing,  etranding,  or  hAmdmg,  or  i 
ing  to  be  loet,  stranded,  or  hanrded  any  ah^tC 
Her  Majesty  or  in  Her  Majesty's  Serfioe." 

Let  the  House  compare  the  pmnidiiiMit 
thus  provided  with  that  to  which  tlM 
skipper  of  a  merchant  yeesel  would  be 
subject.  Some  few  years  aince  a  msi- 
chant  captain  losing  his  ship  defligMdl|f 
would  have  had  to  suffer  death.  iTiidflr 
the  present  law  his  punishment  would  be 
penal  servitude  for  me.  ItwaSyOfooona, 
absurd  to  suppose  that  any  of  Her  Ma* 
jesty's  naval  officers  would  deaiflnedlf 
lose  their  ships ;  but  the  Act  amued  to 
''  any  person ''  in  the  Service  aoing  ao^ 
and  for  so  doing  he  was  to  suffer,  aol 
death  or  penal  servitude  for  life,  Imt 
dismissal  from  the  Service,  with  die- 
grace,  ''or  suffer  such  other  pumdh 
ment,"  &c.,  which,  by  Section  55,  mml 
be  one  inferior  in  degree  to  that  epefli* 
fled.  Surely  a  law,  so  inconaiftart 
and  unsupportable,  ought  at  onoe  le  j 
be  amended  ?  Then  Section  33  dadt  ] 
with  the  offence  of  ''wasteful  expends  4 
ture"  of  powder  or  otJiier  stores;  Ink  "j 
with  what  crime  did  the  House  thiak  \ 


that  offence  was  bracketed?  With  " 
bezzlement  of,  or  the  fraudulent  \inh 
ing  or  selling  of,  ammunition,  pnm- 
sions,  or  other  public  stores."  Wai 
it  not  manifestly  absurd  to  join  togettar 
and  place  on  the  same  level  offenoea  n 
widely  different  in  their  nature  ?  Ilii^. 
again,  Section  34  dealt  with  the  crnaa 
of  setting  fire  to  any  dockyard,  magaaai^ 
stores,  or  to  any  ship,  vessel,  barge,  cr 
other  craft  not  being  the  property  of  aa 
enemy,  for  which  the  penalty  of  dealk 
was  awarded;  but  it  was  not  enacted  thai 
the  vessel  set  on  fire  should  be  the  pnK 
perty  of  Her  Majesty,  so  that,  for  ordi- 
nary arson,  a  man  subject  to  thiaAak 
might  be  condemned  to  death.  He  not 
came  to  the  question  of  courts  maitiali 
to  which  the  53rd  section  applied.  Whva 
the  number  of  the  court  did  not  ezoaai 
five,  it  required  the  verdict  of  fonoraf 
the  five  to  render  the  sentence  of  delft 
lawful,  and  in  other  cases  a  majoiitj 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  ofltatt- 
present  must  concur  in  the  sentenaar 
but  the  number  of  the  members  <^  tta. 
court  might  be  five  or  any  greaiar 
number  up  to  nine.  Now,  how,  kl 
asked,  could  a  majority  of  two-thirda  ba 
obtained  if  the  number  of  the  ooai 
happened  to  be  eight  ?  In  such  case  it 
would  require  five  and  one-third  to  cos* 
cur  in  the  sentence  of  death,  or  of  fbir 
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•nd  two-thirds  if  the  number  was  seven. 
Here,  too,  it  was  dear  that  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Act  was  called  for.  The 
45th  section  of  the  Act  showed  what 
offences  znight  come  before  a  court  mar- 
tial ;  it  was  headed — "  Offences  punish- 
able by  the  ordinary  law."  It  said  that 
Sfery  person  subject  to  that  Act  who  was 
guilty  of  murder  should  suffer  death, 
■nd  it  specially  provided  for  certain 
well-known  crimes.  Then  came  the 
prorision  that  if  he  was 

"  guilty  of  any  other  criminal  offencei  which 
if  eoiiunitt«d  in  England  would  be  punishable 
I7  the  law  of  England,  he  should  be  punished, 
vhclher  the  offence  was  committed  in  England 
or  not,  either  under  the  first  part  of  this  Act, 
cr  u  by  any  ordinary  criminal  tribunal  com- 
Mtnt  to  tzy  the  offence  if  committed  in  Eng- 

Thoi  they  fell  back  on  the  first 
put  of  the  Statute,  and  called  every 
offence,  not  otherwise  specified,  an 
''let  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order 
nd  naval  discipline."  That  seemed  to 
be  a  very  vague  and  monstrous  clause 
to  throw  bocmy  at  the  heads  of  gen- 
tiemen  not  trained  in  the  law.  Very 
nloahle  suggestions  might  be  offered  if 
the  subject  were  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee. Among  them  would  be  this  one 
—that  there  ought  to  be  an  officer  of  the 
Uarines  on  a  court  martial  which  sat  to 
iiy  a  marine.  Then,  the  power  exercised 
Ij  courts  martial  of  punishing  men  by 
penal  servitude  was  excessive,  and  ought 
to  be  subject  to  some  limitation.  It  was 
shocking  that  a  man  could  be  sent  into 
penal  servitude  for  10  years  with  no 
more  inquiry  into  his  case  than  was  fur- 
nished by  a  hasty  court  martial.  Justice 
ooold  not  be  rightly  administered  in  a 
huxy ;  and  even  Judges  and  juries  occa- 
■onallymadelamentable  mistakes,  which 
ooold  only  be  set  right  afterwards  by  the 
exercise  of  the  Boyal  Prerogative.  But 
penal  servitude  was  dispensed  by  coui*ts 
martial  with  an  absence  of  proper  safe- 
guard. The  farce  was  gone  through  of 
retting  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  the  Exchequer,  or  the  Common 
Pless  to  endorse  the  order  of  the  court 
martial  which  awarded  penal  servitude. 
He  should  like  very  much  to  know  who 
Wis  the  Judge  they  employed  to  perform 
that  nnpleasant  office.  He  understood 
that  one  Judge,  when  applied  to  in 
that  matter,  used  to  ask  such  inconve- 
nient questions  that  the  Admiralty 
ceased  to  trouble  him  about  that  biisi- 
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ness.  In  conclusion,  he  urged  that  the 
liberty  of  the  Navy  and  the  interests  of 
the  country  imperatively  demanded  a 
speedy  amendment  of  that  branch  of 
the  law. 

Mb.  a.  F.  EGERTON  said,  that  tho 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Stockport 
had  complained  of  the  method  which  was 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  decisions 
of  courts  martial,  and  in  particular  that 
they  were  referred  to  no  legal  authority. 
But  the  practice  was  as  follows : — When 
they  came  to  the  Admiralty  they  were 
referred,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  considering  the 
decisions  of  courts  martial  during  tho 
whole  of  his  life,  and  who  was  tho- 
roughly competent  to  deal  with  tho  sub- 
ject. If  a  legal  point  of  importance 
arose,  it  was  referred  to  the  Solicitor  to 
the  Admiralty  or  to  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown ;  b\it,  in  fact,  it  very  rarely 
happened  that  points  of  law  arose 
which  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  any 
legal  authority.  When  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  complained  that  the 
Admiralty  were  not  treating  this  qiics- 
tion  as  the  War  Office  was  treating  tho 
question  of  Army  discipline,  ho  (Mr.  A. 
F.  Egerton)  must  point  out  that  the  cir- 
cumstances were  quite  different.  Tho 
Army  was  devising  a  Code  under  tin? 
Army  Discipline  Act ;  but  there  was 
already  such  a  Code  for  the  Navy,  and 
nothing  further  was  required.  With 
regard  to  the  Naval  Discipline  Act,  ho 
admitted  that  there  was  some  stran^o 
phraseology  in  the  29th  clause ;  but  tliu 
object  of  the  enactment  was  clear — 
namely,  that  a  person  who  lost  a  ship 
negligently  should  be  subject  to  a  cer- 
tain punishment.  He  confessed  that 
**  designedly  "  was  a  strange  word  to  use 
in  such  a  clause,  although  he  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  tho  use  of  that  word 
made  it  necessary  to  revise  tho  whole 
Act.  W^ith  regard  to  tho  supposed  diffi- 
culty of  defining  mutiny,  the  ordinary 
cases  of  mutiny  wore  so  clear  that  thero 
was  never  any  difficulty  about  it.  Tho 
real  objection  to  revising  tho  Act  was 
that  practically  it  formed  a  Code  that 
naval  officers  very  well  understood. 
They  had  been  accustomed  to  it  for 
years,  and  administered  it  without  in- 
justice; and  if  they  were  to  alter  tho 
Act,  they  might  shake  the  basis  of  disci- 
pline in  Her  Majesty's  Navy.  Ho  held 
that  it  was  unwise  to  meddle  with  aw 
Act  mainly  because  its  phraseology  \f  aa 
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slightly  antiquated.  It  was  sometimos 
absolutely  necessary  that  offences  which 
otherwise  would  be  tried  by  Civil 
Courts  at  home  should  be  tried  by 
Naval  courts  martial.  Take  the  case  of 
a  sailor  committing  manslaughter  as  he 
went  out  of  some  English  port.  The 
ship  sailed,  and  the  only  mode  of  trying 
him  was  by  court  martial  at  the  station 
where  the  vessel  arrived.  If  the  law 
were  otherwise,  the  commander  of  a 
ship  who  had  started  for  the  discharge 
of  important  duties  might  find  it  neces- 
sary to  put  back  into  the  port  from 
which  he  had  started.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  suggested  that 
warrant  officers  should  be  placed  on 
courts  martial.  That  would  be  a  very 
grave  and  startling  change  which  would 
affect  the  whole  economy  of  the  Navy, 
and  he  did  not  think  that  at  present 
either  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  or  the 
naval  officers  generally  throughout  the 
Fleet  would  accept  such  a  change  with 
equanimity.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  concluded  his  speech  by  ad- 
verting to  the  question  of  penal  servi- 
tude. He  himself  was  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  make  a 
distinction  between  civilians  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for 
degrading  crimes  and  men  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Service,  who  were  subjected  to 
the  same  punishment  for  some  grave 
dereliction  of  naval  or  military  duty. 
In  fact,  it  had  long  been  under  consi- 
deration whether  such  a  distinction 
should  not  be  made  either  by  means 
of  the  erection  of  new  prisons  or  by  a 
classification  of  prisoners  in  those  al- 
ready existing.  Ho  did  not  intend  to 
refer  to  all  the  matters  which  had 
been  mentioned ;  but  he  thought  he 
should  have  been  wanting  in  courtesy 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite  if  he  had  not  answered  seve- 
ral of  the  objections  which  had  been 
raised. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  said,  he  must  ex- 
press regret  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down  should  have  [ 
said  that  an  examination  of  the  Act  with 
the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  it 
contained  any  obsolete  clauses  would 
shake  the  whole  basis  of  naval  disci- 
pline. His  opinion  of  the  capacity  of 
naval  officers  was  far  too  high  to  allow 
him  to  admit  for  a  moment  the  validity 
of  such  an  argument.  It  was,  indeed, 
very  possible  that  this  Act  required  to 

Jfr.  A,  F.  Egerton 


be  looked  into.    He  should  have  beea 
very  glad  if  the  hon.  Member  who  laat 
addressed  the  House  had  fully  described 
the  great  pains  taken  at  the  Admiialtj 
to  insure  perfect  justice  to  prisoners. 
The   whole  matter  was,  undoubtedlj, 
one  of  g^eat  importance,  and  he  thongfat 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  forStott- 
port  (Mr.  Hopwood)  was  perfectly  en- 
titled to  call  attention  to  it.    It  staitled 
the  civilian   mind  to   see  the  way  in 
which  under  naval  discipline  some  caM 
had  to  be  dealt  with ;  but  he  could  tes- 
tify to  the  extraordinary  care  with  whidi' 
the  decisions  of  courts  martial  were  ip- 
viewed  at  the  Admiralty  during  thetimi 
he  was  in  Office.    At  that  time  the  8^ 
cretary  to  the  Admiralty  was  a  tnunad 
lawyer,  who  was  particularly  conversant 
with  martial  law,  and  he  thought  that 
the  practice  of  appointing  legal  gentle-  I 
men  to  the  post,  such  as  Mr.  Eomainie^  I 
and  subsequently,  Mr.  Yemon  Lushing^-  I 
ton,  was  a  good  one.     He  trusted  wkei-  I 
ever  there  was  the  slightest  difficnttj  ■ 
with  regard  to  the  law  of  evidence  or  7 
matters  of  that  kind,  the  question  wooU 
be  laid  before  competent  legal  advisen. 
Of  course,  there  was  no  suggestion  on 
his  part  that  justice  was  not  done  at 
present. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH :  I  quite  con- 
cur in  the  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Goschen),  as  to  the  ne-  . . 
cessity  of  securing  not  only  that  jostiee  . 
is  done,  but  also  that  legal  justice  is 
done  in  all  cases ;  and  I  can  assure  him 
that  the  practice  of  the  Admiralty  is  to 
secure  the  object  he  has  so  strongly  en- 
forced upon  us.  In  the  first  place,  as 
my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  A.  F.  Egerton)  has 
stated,  the  papers  are  carefully  minuted 
by  a  gentleman  who  is  known  by  this 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  to  be  ona 
of  the  most  experienced  officers  in  mar- 
tial law.  He  was  the  assistant  to  Mr. 
Homaine  and  Mr.  Yornon  Lushingtcm. 
But  these  minutes  of  the  head  of  the 
branch  are  most  carefully  considered, 
and  if  there  is  any  legal  question,  no 
attempt  is  made  on  the  part  of  the  Ad* 
miralty  to  decide  it ;  it  is  referred  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Fleeti 
and  to  the  Legal  Advisers  of  the  Crown ; 
so  that  every  care  is  taken  to  secnn 
justice. 

Main  Question,  **That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and^T^rW 
to. 
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SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 
Supply — wmsid&red  in  Coxxmiittee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

DEPABTMENTAL  8TATSMXNT. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  The  Estimates 
which  I  have  now  the  honour  and  the 
duty  to  submit  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  have  been  framed,  as  I  dare- 
say the  Committee  will  see,  with  a  very 
considerable  regard,  though  I  trust  not 
an  undue  regard,  to  economy.  We  have 
been  able  to  effect  alterations  which  will 
make  a  considerable  reduction  on  the 
chai^^  proposed  in  the  Committee  of 
Supply  in  1878.  The  first  Estimate  of 
that  year  was  £11,053,901,  and  there 
were  Supplementary  Estimates  occa- 
sioned by  the  circumstances  of  the  year, 
but  which  I  need  not  now  go  into. 
The  sum  we  now  ask  for  is  £10,586,894, 
thus  showing  a  decrease  on  the  whole  of 
£467,000.  I  must,  however,  say  with 
reference  to  this  Estimate,  that  it  does 
not  include  any  abnormal  charge  for 
transport,  which  may  be  occasioned  by 
the  Zulu  War.  The  Estimates  were 
framed  before  we  had  any  reason  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
incur  a  large  expenditure  on  that  ac- 
count, and  the  provision  that  has  been 
made  for  the  transport  of  troops  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  for  bring- 
ing them  back,  as  I  hope  before  long,  is 
not  included  in  the  Estimate,  but  will 
form  the  subject  of  a  Supplementary 
charge.  The  charge,  therefore,  under 
this  head  is  a  normal  charge.  I  need 
hardly  say  this-^that  the  reductions  have 
been  effected  without  any  sacrifice  of 
efficiency ;  indeed,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  contend  that  any  real  sacrifice  of 
efficiency  was  not  true  economy  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Navy.  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
Navy  of  this  country,  which  has  always 
been  looked  upon  as  the  first  line  of 
defence,  should  be  maintained  in  all 
respects  in  an  efficient  and  serviceable 
condition.  It  is  my  object,  as  it  has 
been  that  of  my  Predecessor,  to  main- 
tain Her  Majesty's  ships  in  a  serviceable 
state,  fit  for  sea,  and  ready  to  do  their 
work  at  any  moment.  It  has  also  been 
my  object  to  build  such  ships  as  expe- 
rience and  science  has  shown  on  the 
whole  to  be  the  most  formidable,  and 
the  most  suitable  for  the  work  which 
they  have  to  do.    Bemarks  have  been 


made,  I  may  say  not  without  apparent 
foundation,  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
our  expenditure  goes  on  in  repairs. 
Well,  Sir,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
has  been  forcibly  described  not  many 
years  ago  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
(Mr.  Goschen),  that  we  have  ships 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  discharging 
duties  of  every  conceivable  kind.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1879,  there  were 
no  less  than  164  effective  ships  and 
vessels  armoured  and  unarmoured  in 
commission.  There  were  125  fighting 
sea-going  and  non-sea-going  ships,  and 
39  unarmoured  non-fighting  vessels, 
comprising  troop-ships,  store-ships,  de- 
spatch vessels,  and  boats  for  special 
service.  It  is  necessary  to  maintain, 
either  in  commission,  or  in  a  fit  service 
for  work,  all  these  vessels,  and  that 
alone  is  a  task  which  entails  a  large 
expenditure.  I  propose  to  take  the 
Estimates,  as  I  think  it  will  be  most 
convenient  for  the  Committee  that  I 
should  do,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  refer 
to  Vote  1,  for  men.  The  Committee  will 
see  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  men  as  compared  with 
previous  years,  while  there  is  a  small 
increase  in  the  amount  necessary  to  pay 
these  men.  The  decrease  on  the  whole 
is  1,200,  the  aggregate  number  voted 
last  year  being  60,000  men,  while  this 
year  we  only  ask  a  Vote  on  Account  of 
58,800  men.  But  if  hon.  Members  will 
refer  to  the  Estimates,  they  will  find 
that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  continu- 
ous-service seamen  class  of  950 ;  that  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  waste  of 
seamen  is  less  than  before,  and  partly 
to  boys  being  rated  as  men,  owing  to  the 
age  at  which  they  have  arrived.  More 
men,  I  am  happy  to  say,  have  entered 
the  continuous  service,  and  there  has 
been  some  slight  increase  owing  to  the 
employment  of  more  engine-room  arti- 
ficers, stokers,  and  other  continuous- 
service  men.  Engine-room  artificers 
are  a  class  which  we  have  found  to  be 
exceedingly  necessary  in  increased  num- 
bers, owing  to  the  multiplication  of  tor- 
pedo boats  and  the  lighter  class  of 
tenders  to  sea*going  fighting  ships, 
which  materially  increase  the  useful- 
ness and  power  of  such  vessels.  There 
is  also  a  decrease,  as  hon.  Members 
will  perceive,  in  the  number  of  boys. 
Last  year  the    number    of   boys   was 
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6,300 ;  this  year  we  only  propose  to  take 
a  Vote  for  5,300.  The  decrease  in  the 
boys  under  instruction  in  the  training 
ships  is  only  300,  and  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  boys  in  the  service  of  the 
Fleet  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  boys 
having  become  men  have  been  taken  as 
continuous-service  seamen  in  increased 
numbers.  The  boys  under  training  are 
2,400  this  year,  instead  of  2,700,  at 
which  number  lliey  stood  last  year.  I 
had  the  calculations  as  to  the  waste  of  the 
Beserve  carefully  examined,  and  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  it  will  be 
found  that  2,400  boys  will  be  amply 
sufficient  to  supply  the  full  number  of 
the  seamen  class  which  we  require  at 
the  present  time.  We  take  133  boys 
per  annum,  and  we  calculate  that, 
allowing  for  8  per  cent  waste,  they  will 
produce  an  annual  increase  to  the  per- 
manent Force  of  100  men,  and  thus  we 
shall  require  annually  to  enter  2,394 
boys,  in  order  to  keep  up  our  permanent 
Force  of  18,000  blue  j  ackets.  But  whe- 
ther these  calculations  are  correct  or  not, 
the  fact  remains  that  at  the  present 
moment  we  have  a  larger  number  of 
disposable  boys  for  ordinary  seamen 
than  we  really  require,  and  an  in- 
terval of  two  months  will  not  cause 
serious  loss  to  the  country  even  if 
we  find  it  ultimately  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  to  2,700;  but, 
as  I  said  before,  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  2,400  will  be  found  sufficient 
to  keep  up  our  Establishment  of  18,000 
seamen.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of 
the  number  of  blue-jackets,  irrespective 
of  stokers  and  engine-room  artificers. 
With  respect  to  the  Coastguard,  it  will 
be  found  that  there  is  a  reduction  in  the 
provision  for  it.  The  Coastguard  has 
not  been  full  for  some  time,  and  we 
have  thought  it  best  to  reduce  it  to  the 
numbers  which  we  estimate  will  keep  it 
under  any  excess  of  what  will  be  re- 
quired. There  is  also  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  Marines.  Last  year  there 
were  14,000  Marines  voted,  whereas 
this  year  we  only  ask  for  13,000. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  are  probably  aware 
that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  circumstance 
for  the  Marines  to  be  some  400  or  500 
below  their  strength,  and  they  are  now 
some  650  below  it.  I  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  intention  to  reduce 
the  number  of  officers  or  of  non- 
commissioned officers;  but  simply  to  re- 
frain  from  recruiting  until  wo  got  down 
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to  a  Force  of  13,000  men.  If  it  shoold 
become  necessary  to  increase  the  Ib- 
rines,  experience  has  shown  that  then 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  recnnli 
up  to  the  full  number  required.  Then 
is  at  the  present  moment  a  considenUe 
force  of  Marines  on  shore,  well  aUe  to 
furnish  a  battalion  for  service  abroad,  if 
it  should  be  desirable  to  send  them  oiL 
Therefore,  with  the  reduction  I  han 
proposed,  I  am  fully  justified  in  addag 
the  Committee  to  accept  the  chaigai 
which  are  the  result  of  that  reduetut. 
The  Committee  will  perceive,  andlhi 
country  will  be  anxious  to  know,  ftit 
.we  have  a  Beserve  of  seamen  and  gn^ 
ners  upon  which  to  fall  back  in  Ai 
event  of  any  sudden  emergency  whkk 
might  require  the  ships  to  be  oomnd^ 
sioned  and  filled  witn  trained  WftaniM 
and  gunners.  We  have,  first  of  aD,  i 
real  Reserve  of  Marines  of  betwMt 
4,000  and  5,000  men  on  shore,  who  codl 
be  employed  either  on  the  land  defenMr 
or  with  the  Fleet.  Undoubtedly,  a  on 
siderable  number  would  be  required  ftr*^^ 
reliefs.  Men  would  be  landed  from  flt~^ 
Fleet,  and  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  pro*  ti 
vide  about  1,000  men  for  the  pmpon  .:: 
of  relieving  them.  It  should  be  renUM-  -r 
bered,  however,  that  we  have  a  oonaid»*  ^^, 
able  force  available.  There  is  flit 
Coastguard  Force,  which  may  be  takfli  - 
at  about  4,150,  and  there  are  also  99ft \3 
enrolled  seamen  pensioners  availaU*^ 
for  service.  In  consequence  of  tk» 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  finr 
Fontefract  (Mr.  Childers)  having  drati& 
my  attention  last  year  to  the  liability  off 
seamen  pensioners  for  service,  I  majjf 
state  that  I  have  satisfied  myself  fh^' 
every  seaman  pensioner  up  to  ihe  age  of 
55  is  liable  to  serve  in  time  of  emsT' 
gency.  Formerly,  the  limit  of  age  «■* 
50,  but  now  it  has  been  extended  to  thi. 
age  of  55.  Every  seaman  who  aooepftr 
his  pension  is  liable  for  duty  WM 
called  upon  up  to  that  age ;  and  nfll 
only  does  he  lorfeit  his  pension  if  If 
fails  to  serve,  but  he  becomes  adeserttfi 
and  can  be  charged  as  such.  It  is  ng^ 
that  this  should  be  understood,  becanH 
although  the  Force  may  have  beoons 
somewhat  rusty,  yet  it  is  compoied 
of  trained  men,  and  would  be  JOr 
doubtedly  of  very  great  value  to  tin 
country  in  time  of  real  emergency,  if  it 
unfortunately  should  arise.  In  additioa 
to  the  995  enrolled  seamen  pensionen^ 
I  there  are  9,000  men  under  the  age  of 
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55  years  who  are  liable  to  serve.  There 
is  also  the  Boyal  Naval  Beserve  of 
11,579  first-class,  6,331  second-class 
men,  and  44  boys.  Patting  all  these 
together,  we  have,  therefore,  a  very 
large  force  upon  which  we  could  fall 
back  in  time  of  emergency ;  and  I  think 
that  the  provision  that  thus  exists  for 
manning  the  Fleet  is  in  excess  of  any 
demand  that  is  ever  likely  to  be  made. 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  state  these 
figures  to  the  Committee,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  anxiety  or  concern  at 
what  might  appear  to  be  a  retrograde 
policy  in  the  reduction  of  the  Effective 
Force  of  the  Fleet  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. It  might  be  as  well  if  I  were  to 
inform  the  House  what  the  actual  num- 
bers of  the  several  classes  were  on  the 
1st  of  February,  1879.  They  were— 
Seaman  class,  20,054 ;  artificers,  2,310  ; 
stokers,  4,985;  servants  or  idlers,  4,038  ,* 
and  Kroomen,  409.  The  numbers 
voted  in  1879-80  wiU  be — Seamen 
class,  19,254;  artificers,  2,260;  stokers, 
4,935 ;  servants,  2,938 ;  and  Kroomen, 
500.  The  totals  show  a  reduction  of 
1,000  men.  I  now  come  to  the  question 
of  expenditure  on  Vote  2,  for  victuals 
and  clothing,  on  which  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  £142,817.  Some  portion  of  this 
is  due  to  a  reduction  in  prices ;  but  part 
of  the  reduction  is  also  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  provide  for  1,200  fewer  men 
than  we  provided  for  last  year.  Gene- 
rally, we  have  gone  through  the  pro- 
visions that  have  been  made  for  the 
different  classes  with  as  much  care  as 
possible,  and  I  believe  that  we  have  pro- 
vided for  everything  that  will  be  really 
required,  at  the  same  time  guarding 
ourselves  from  making  provision  for 
anything  in  excess  of  the  real  neces- 
sities of  the  case.  I  think  the  Commit^ 
tee  will  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  esti- 
mate carefully,  and  not  to  estimate — as 
has  been  done  in  some  cases — ^for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  surplus.  The 
next  Vote  with  which  I  have  to  deal  is 
that  for  the  Admiralty  Office  (Vote  8), 
and  some  explanation  is  required  with 
regard  to  it.  There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  cost  of  the 
Accountant  General's  Department,  and 
a  saving  in  salaries  has  oeen  made  of 
£18,800.  This  has  been  accomplished 
by  giving  pensions  and  gratuities  which 
"mil  last  for  10  years,  and  will  amount 
to  an  annual  charge  of  £16,000,  so  that 
there   has  not   been    any    very  great 


saving  in  the  actual  cost  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. It  would  be  wrong  to  sup- 
pose that  economy  is  the  only  advantage 
which  can  be  gained  by  arrangements  of 
this  kind.  Hon.  Gentlemen  familiar 
with  the  Department  will  know  that 
it  is  one  which  stood  as  much  in  need 
of  re-organization  as  any  in  the  Public 
Service.  The  work  was  not  done  so 
efficiently  as  it  is  now,  and  we  shall 
g^  on  with  a  contented,  vigorous,  and, 
I  think,  a  very  useful  staff.  Some 
changes  of  the  same  kind  may  be  neces- 
sary in  other  Departments  of  the  Admi- 
ralty; powers  to  effect  them  were  ob- 
tained last  year,  and  under  these,  steps 
will  be  taken  which  I  have  no  doubt 
will  much  advantage  the  Public 
Service.  On  Vote  4,  which  is  for 
the  Coastguard  and  the  Eeserve,  the 
reduction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Estimate  has  been  carefully  made  for  the 
probable  charge  of  the  Service  that  wiU 
be  required.  There  will  be  no  reduction 
in  the  Boyal  Naval  Beserve,  and  the  Es- 
timate is  based  upon  the  number  of  men 
whom  we  expect  to  obtain.  No  check 
has  been  put  upon  the  number  of  men, 
although  1  may  say  that  they  have  not 
come  forward  so  freely  as  was  expected. 
Therefore  we  have  not  thought  it  right 
to  estimate  for  a  number  of  men  in  ex- 
cess of  that  which  we  shall  probably  get. 
With  respect  to  Vote  5,  I  only  wish  to 
say  one  word.  That  Vote  is  in  respect 
of  the  Scientific  branch  of  the  Service, 
with  regard  to  which  there  is  no  change ; 
but  a  considerable  one  has  been  made 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  Naval  Col- 
lege. We  have  thought  it  right  to  pro- 
vide that  the  examinations  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  an  independent  Board  of 
University  Examiners,  and  not  by  the 
College  authorities  themselves.  I  think 
the  Committee  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  Director  of  Studies,  and  the  other  offi- 
cers, of  whom  I  desire  to  speak  in  the 
highest  terms,  are  not  the  proper  persons 
to  conduct  examinations  into  the  results 
of  their  own  labour,  and  a  system 
which  depended  upon  the  efficiency  of 
such  examinations  must  some  time  or 
other  break  down.  Therefore,  with  the 
full  concurrence  of  my  Colleagues  and 
the  President  of  the  College,  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  institute  ^is  inde- 
pendent examination.  As  I  said  in  an 
earlier  part  of  the  evening,  I  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  provision  for  the 
attendance  of  lieutenants  at  the  College 
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during  the  time  which  they  now  usually 
occupy  in  their  own  purposes.  It  will, 
I  think,  be  a  desirable  change  for  them 
to  spend  nine  months  at  the  College  in- 
stead of  wasting  the  time  on  shore.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  tell  the  House 
the  manner  in  which  I  propose  to  carry 
out  that  arrangement,  but  must  defer 
giving  particulars  until  I  have  more 
complete  materials.  I  now  come  to  Vote 
6,  one  which  is  always  a  matter  of  in- 
terest to  the  Committee — that  relating 
to  Dockyards  and  Naval  Yards  at  Home 
and  Abroad.  The  Committee  will  see 
that  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  the 
number  of  men  to  be  employed  in  the 
Dockyards,  nor  has  anything  been  done 
to  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  work  per- 
formed there.  The  numbers  and  the 
Vote  this  year  are  substantially  the  same 
as  last  year.  No  doubt,  there  appears  to 
be  a  decrease ;  but  when  the  Supplemen- 
tary Estimate  of  last  year  is  taken  into 
consideration,  that  will  not  be  found  to 
be  so.  The  policy  which  I  have  kept 
in  view  with  regard  to  the  employment 
of  men  is  that  their  employment  shall  be 
continuous  and  steady.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  advisable  6uddenly,  either 
largely  to  increase  or  to  diminish  the 
number  of  men  employed.  The  ex- 
perience gained  by  the  men  is  found  of 
very  great  value,  for  it  takes  some  time 
to  make  good  workmen.  It  has  very 
often  happened  that  a  man  who  has 
served  for  five  or  six  months  has  become 
most  useful  at  the  time  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  discharge  him.  The  object 
which  I  wish  to  keep  steadily  in  view  is 
to  make  the  greatest  possible  use  of  the 
men  we  have  in  hand,  and  to  work  them 
well.  The  only  thing  to  which  I  will 
call  attention  is  with  regard  to  a  slight 
increase  in  the  staff  at  Malta  Dockyard. 
The  Committee  will  feel  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance  that  our  Dock- 
yards abroad  should  be  capable  of  doing 
the  work  likely  to  be  assigned  to  them. 
Malta  has  proved  to  be  a  most  useful 
Dockyard,  and  has  rendered  very  good 
service.  The  work  is  not  costly,  and  it 
is  a  great  economy  that  many  of  our 
ships,  not  requiring  repairs  of  an  ex- 
tensive character,  shoiud  be  repaired 
there  rather  than  brought  home.  Hong- 
Kong  is  also  a  Yard  in  which  there  has 
been  some  slight  increase,  and  there, 
again,  we  have  very  good  results  for  our 
money.  I  know  that  there  are  groat 
objections  amongst  officers  against  work 
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being  done  abroad ;  but  I  believe  the 
work  done  at  Hong-Kong  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory,  and  the  resuki 
are  most  economical  and  good  in  etfetj 
respect.  At  Malta  we  expect  to  be  in  a 
position  to  repair  the  Thumdereff  on^ 
sending  out  some  fitters  from  Engltad 
to  assist  in  the  work  that  is  to  be  carried 
out.  One  permanent  subordinate  offiosr 
has  been  appointed  to  that  Yard,  and 
with  their  assistance  the  work  there  irili 
be  done.  There  is  also  a  change,  to 
which  I  will  draw  attention,  in  thepMi- 
tion  of  Chief  Constructor  and  Chuf 
Engineer  at  Chatham.  Considering  die 
importance  of  that  Yard,  we  think  it 
right  that  it  should  be  made  a  first-claa 
Yard,  and  placed  on  the  same  footing,  ai 
regaids  the  Chief  Constructor  and  Clurf 
Engineer,  as  Portsmouth  and  Devon- 
port.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for 
a  small  advance  in  the  wages  and  poo- 
tion  of  the  leading  men  of  shipwngldi 
and  caulkers  in  Dockyards.  Thatvil 
involve  a  present  expenditure  of  £l,S09 
a-year,  and  will  fairly  recompense  tlw 
good  service  rendered  by  those  mea. 
We  fully  recognize  the  value  of  the 
work  done  by  those  men,  and  are  de- 
sirous that  they  should  be  encouraged. 
I  may  state  that  the  present  rate  of  piy 
of  these  men  is  6«.  6d,  a-day  for  thennt 
seven  years,  and  7«.  a-day  afterwardi. 
The  new  rates  will  be  6«.  6d.  a-day  fm 
the  first  four  years,  7«.  for  the  next  three 
years,  and  7«.  6^.  afterwards.  I  now 
come  to  the  programme  of  the  woik 
done  as  compared  with  the  programme 
proposed  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
coming  year.  Taking  the  tonnage  of 
last  year,  we  had  intended  to  bdld, 
under  the  formula  laid  down  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  fat 
the  City  of  London,  when  at  the  Admi* 
ralty,  8,578  tons  of  iron-clads,  and  on  the 
basis  of  previous  Estimates  we  completed 
7,533  tons  of  iron-clads,  so  that  there  is 
a  nominal  loss  of  1,045  tons  of  iron-dadi. 
We  proposed  to  build  of  unarmoured 
ships  4,830  tons,  and  we  have  completed 
on  the  basis  of  the  Estimate  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  5,346,  or  a  gain  of  516 
tons.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  work 
which  we  are  now  carrying  out  in  the 
Dockyards  is  more  costly  in  labour  than 
it  has  been  before ;  it  is  more  costly  be- 
cause  the  construction  is  more  intricate; 
thoro  are  more  cellular  compartments^ 
more  fittings,  and  more  mechanical  com- 
plications of  various  kinds  than  were 
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originally  estimated;  and  it  is  impoB- 
sible  fully  and  entirely  to  provide  for 
tliem  beforehand  under  the  formula  to 
inrliicli  I  have  referred.  Including  the 
contract  work,  -we  intended  to  produce 
13,408  tons  in  the  Dockyards  of  ar- 
moured and  unarmoured  yessels,  and 
4,699  to  be  done  by  contract.  We 
actually  produced  11,968  tons  in  the 
Dockyards,  4,422  by  contract,  and  1,661 
by  purchase,  making  in  all  18,051  tons. 
I  explained  partly  how  it  was  that  this 
occurred  when  I  took  the  Vote  of  Credit. 
There  has  been  a  delay  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  large  armoured  ships,  due  to 
my  own  decision  as  to  the  Jjax  and 
Agamemnon,  In  the  course  of  last  year 
representations  were  made  to  me  that  it 
was  desirable  that  the  question  of  larger 
and  more  powerful  guns  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  Ajax  and  the  Agamemnon 
were  far  advanced,  and  other  ships — the 
Majestic^  the  Cohseus,  and  the  Conqueror 
— were  about  to  be  commenced ;  and  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  exa- 
mine most  carefully  the  conditions  under 
which  it  might  be  possible  to  put  larger 
and  more  powerful  guns  into  these  ships. 
The  result  was  a  delay  in  the  progress  of 
the  Ajax  and  the  Agamemnon^  and  a 
delay  in  the  preparation  of  the  designs 
for  the  Mqfestic,  the  Coloesue,  and  the 
Conqueror f  for  which  I  am  responsible, 
and  in  respect  of  which  I  consider  I 
acted  wisely  in  taking  the  responsibility, 
looking  at  the  very  great  importance 
of  the  subject  involved.  We  decided 
eventually  upon  proceeding  with  the 
Ajax  and  the  Agamemnon,  as  origin- 
ally intended,  and  we  prepared  the 
Colossus,  the  Majestic,  and  the  Con- 
queror, so  that  they  mieht  receive  either 
breech-loading  or  mume-loading  guns ; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  such  a  decision  is 
not  now  necessary,  and  will  not  be  so 
until  about  a  year  from  the  present  time. 
I  may  also  mention  another  point — the 
experiments  with  compound  steel-faced 
armour  for  the  turrets  of  the  Inflexible, 
A  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to 
whether  compound  steel-faced  armour 
was  not  the  best  armour.  Experiments 
were  made,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  necessary  to  clothe 
the  turrets  of  the  Inflexible  with  com- 
pound steel  plates.  A  great  many  ob- 
jections were  made  to  this  proposal ;  but 
the  conclusion  appears  to  me  to  be 
well  established,  that  what  would  pass 
through  the  heaviest  iron  armour  would 


be  resisted  by  compound  steel  -  faced 
plates.  Although  compound  steel-faced 
plates  might  be  cracked  by  shot,  yet 
they  would  still  do  their  duty,  and 
enable  the  vessel  of  which  they  were 
the  armour  to  remain  an  efficient  fight- 
ing ship  during  the  remainder  of  the 
engagement;  while  iron  plates  might 
get  perforated,  and  render  the  iron-clad 
useless.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to 
secure  proper  tests  for  these  steel- faced 
plates,  and  every  steel-faced  plate  will  be 
tested,  a  piece  being  cut  off  from  the 
finished  plate,  which  will  be  fired  at,  so 
as  to  ascertain  its  power  of  resistance, 
and  whether  it  will  act  in  the  way  in 
which  people  say  it  will.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible at  present  to  give  the  relative  re- 
sisting power.  We  must  wait  patiently 
the  result  of  careful  and  more  extended 
experiments.  All  we  know,  at  present  is 
that  compound  plates  of  the  same  thick- 
ness are  expected  to  resist  where  iron 
plates  would  be  perforated.  But,  on  a 
balance  of  the  evidence  presented  to  me, 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  my  duty  to  adopt 
compound  steel-faced  plates  as  external 
armour  for  the  turrets  of  the  Inflexible ; 
and  I  think  the  result  will  show  that  a 
much  ^eater  amount  of  resistance  has 
been  given  to  those  turrets.  Still,  as  the 
Committee  will  understand,  this  decision 
was  taken  after  very  grave  deliberation, 
and  after  much  evidence  had  been  in- 
vestigated, and  a  very  considerable  time 
had  been  spent  in  making  experiments. 
The  delay  in  the  Inflexible  and  other 
ships  is  thus  accounted  for.  But  if 
there  has  been  delay,  we  have  something 
to  show  for  it ;  we  have  had  something 
for  the  delay.  The  energy  which  would 
have  been  employed  in  advancing  those 
ships  has  been  directed  to  preparing 
others,  some  new,  and  some  repaired  for 
sea.  Of  iron-clad  vessels  we  have  now 
four  ready  for  sea — the  Dreadnought,  the 
Northampton,  the  Nelson,  and  the  North- 
umberland, In  the  course  of  the  year 
nine  others  will  be  ready — the  Devasta- 
tion, for  a  three  years'  commission ; 
the  Neptune,  the  Sultan,  the  Repulse, 
the  Superb,  the  Sotspur,  the  Wi- 
vem,  the  Orion,  and  the  Swi/isure. 
Then,  four  large  first-class  unarmoured 
vessels  are  rea<^  for  sea,  and  other  ves- 
sels have  been  ordered  home  to  be  put 
in  a  state  of  efficiency.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  the  whole  of  the  Comus  class, 
six  in  number,  will  be  ready  for  sea.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  if  we  have  failed 
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to  produce  quite  so  large  an  amount  of 
armoured  tonnage  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year  as  previously,  yet  we  can,  at 
least,  give  a  good  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Admiralty  have  been  employed, 
the  Fleet  being,  at  the  present  moment, 
certainly  not  inferior  to  any  hitherto  seen 
in  English  waters.  There  is  another 
X)oint  to  which  I  am  anxious  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Committee — namely,  the 
flotilla  of  torpedo  boats.  We  have  given 
great  attention  during  the  past  year  to 
that  class  of  vessels ;  they  constitute  a 
most  formidable  and,  I  may  say,  a  most 
dreadful  mode  of  offence.  We  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  fit  several  of  our 
first-class  ships  with  torpedo  boats,  and 
with  facilities  for  getting  them  in  and 
out.  And  I  do  not  much  doubt  that 
these  boats  will  fully  realize  the  expecta- 
tions formed  respecting  them.  The  first- 
class  torpedo  boats  have  realized  a  speed 
of  18  knots  per  hour.  The  second-class 
boats  have  attained  to  a  speed  of  16 
knots,  although  14j^  knots  was  the  con- 
tract figure.  The  performances  of  both 
classes  of  boats  have  been  exceedingly 
satisfactory.  We  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary not  to  confine  ourselves  to  English 
manufacturers  and  builders  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  other  day  I  saw  tried  an 
American  boat,  which  promised  exceed- 
ingly well.  Steam  was  got  up  in  it 
within  a  period  of  six  minutes,  and  the 
boat  was  actually  moving  under  steam  in 
that  time.  It  takes  a  much  longer  time 
than  that  to  get  up  speed  in  the  old- 
fashioned  boilers. 

Mr.  T.  BEASSEY  inquired  what 
number  of  torpedo  boats  it  was  intended 
to  build  this  year  ? 

Mk.  W.  H.  smith  :  We  intend  to 
build  a  considerable  number  of  torpedo 
boats;  but  the  exact  number  I  do  not 
think  it  desirable  to  mention,  as  the 
manufacture  is  in  a  very  few  hands.  I 
now  wish  to  refer  to  the  work  we  con- 
template doing  in  the  course  of  this  year. 
The  boilers  constructed  in  the  Dockyards 
during  the  past  year  amounted  to  30,948 
indicated  horse-power,  and  that  was  507 
indicated  horse-power  more  than  it  was 
intended  to  construct.  As  regards  ship- 
building work  in  the  Dockya^s  during 
the  year  1879-80,  we  contemplate  ad- 
vancing nine  armour-plated  ships  by  7 , 4  9  3 
tons,  and  eight  steel  and  iron  corvettes 
and  other  ships,  amounting  altogether  to 
■if  658  tona,  showing  a  total  oi  12,151 

M-.  JF.  H.  Smith 
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tons  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  Dock- 
yards.  Of  shipbuilding  work  by  contract, 
we  propose  to  advance  iron-clads  by  2J(9 
tons,  and  unarmoured  ships,  ganboati, 
torpedo  boats,  &o.,  by  2,888  tons.    The 
total  number  of  vessels  under  contract  is 
35,  independent  of  the  increase  to  the 
torpedo  flotilla.    Altogether,  we  propose 
to  build  during  the  year  1879-80  a  total 
weight  of  hull  of  15,278  tons,  with  an  in- 
dicated horse-power  of  28,397.  Weexpect 
to  construct  in  the  Dockyards  this  year 
about  the  same  quantity  of  boilers  as  in 
the  last  year,  when  we  produced  about 
30,000  indicated  horse-power.     I  do  not 
know.  Sir,  that  I  need  occupy  further 
time  upon  this  question  of  shipbuilding; 
but  will  only  say  that  I  shall  be  prepand 
to  answer  any  questions  which  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen may  put  to  me  at  a  lat«r  period 
of  the  evening.    I  may,  however,  again 
state  that  it  is  most  distinctly  the  policy 
of  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty — a 
policy  which  I  hope  will  never  be  de- 
parted from — to  take  every  ship  in  hand 
for  repair  and  put  it  in  a  fit  condition  for 
sea,  if  it  be  economical  and  desirable  to 
repair  that  ship.    In  that  way  we  are 
able  to  count  upon  having  efficient  ships, 
so  far  as  repairs  and  seaworthiness  are 
concerned.  It  is  most  desirable,  no  doubt, 
that  new  ships  should  be  added  to  the 
Service,  and  that  vessels  of  the  moat 
powerful  type  should  be  constructed;  but 
it  is  wasteful  in  the  last  degroe  to  allow 
really  valuable  ships,  which  it  would  be 
economical  to  repair — I  lay  great  stress 
upon  that  point,  for  there  are  many  ships 
which    it  would  not  be  economical  or 
right  to  repair — to   deteriorate   largely 
and  become  useless  by  remaining  in  the 
Eeserve    uncared  for.     I  now  come  to 
Vote  7,   the  Vote  for  the  Victualling 
Yards.     Here,  again,  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  show  a  reduction  of  a  not  incon- 
siderable amoTint.     Votes  8  and  9  (Me- 
dical Establishments  and  Marine  Divi* 
sions)  call  for    no    remark.     Vote  10 
(Naval   Stores   and  Machinery)   is  one 
which  is  always  looked  to  with  consider- 
able interest,  and  the  Committee  will  ob- 
serve that  it  shows  a  somewhat  large 
reduction.    As  we  propose  to  build  a 
smaller  number  of    ships    during   the 
present    year    than    the    last    year,   a 
smaller  provision  for  them  is  required. 
The  Admiralty,  moreover,  have  had  the 
advantage  of    a  slight  fall   in   prices. 
The  reduction  in  Section  1  (Naval  Stores) 
ia  £169)051,  and  that  notwithstanding 
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the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  somewhat 
abnormal  charge  of  £25,000  for  new 
moorings  for  the  Bermuda  Dock.  No 
reduction  in  real  serviceable  stores  has 
been  made ;  but  all  the  stores  have  been 
maintained  at  the  amount  fixed  and 
arrived  at  as  the  result  of  careM  ex- 
periment and  study,  and  I  believe  that 
it  will  be  found  that  our  stock  of  stores 
is  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  demands 
that  may  be  made  upon  it.  Section  2  of 
Yote  10  (Machinery  and  Ships  built  by 
Contract)  shows  a  reduction  of  £200,000. 
With  reference  to  this,  the  Committee 
will  see  that  we  are  building  less  ships 
by  contract,  and  therefore  we  require 
smaller  provision  to  meet  the  charge. 
The  amount  of  reduction  is,  no  douot, 
considerable,  and  the  amount,  it  is  true, 
might  have  been  expended  in  adding 
considerably  to  the  Eleet ;  but,  looking 
to  the  expenditure  last  year  on  armoured, 
and  also,  to  some  extent,  on  unarmoured 
vessels,  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  be 
justified  this  year  in  asking  for  the  full 
amount  usuaUy  spent  on  shipbuilding 
by  contract.  I  •now  come.  Sir,  to  Vote 
11,  the  Vote  for  Works  and  Buildings, 
and  this  will  give  me  a  fair  opportunity 
of  referring  to  some  observations  which 
fell  from  the  right  hon.  Oentleman  op- 
posite (Mr.  Ooschen),  and  the  noble 
Lord  behind  me  (Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford),  with  regard  to  seamen's  barracks. 
A  very  small  provision  is  made  here  for 
barracks  both  at  Portsmouth  and  at  De- 
vonport.  That  provision  has  only  been 
made  in  order  to  enable  us  to  provide 
such  accommodation  for  the  men  as  was 
absolutely  necessary;  and  had  we  not 
expended  the  money  on  the  barracks  it 
would  have  had  to  be  expended  in  other 
ways.  I  ag^ee  with  what  has  been  said, 
that  barrack  accommodation  would  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  men, 
and  that  it  would  increase  their  comfort 
and  respectability,  and,  tBerefore,  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  Service.  The  right 
hon.  Oentleman  opposite  has  expressed 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  barracks 
at  Sheemess  are  altogether  popular  with 
seamen.  I  have  the  strongest  reason 
for  believing  that  these  barracks  are 
very  popular,  although  it  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  the  barracks  at  Sheemess  are 
by  no  means  a  favourable  specimen. 
They  are  simply  an  old  store,  in  an  in- 
convenient position,  and  without  proper 
accommodation,  converted  into  sailors' 
barracks  ]  and,  moreover,  Sheemess  is 


not  the  most  desirable  part  of  the  world 
to  live  in.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
drawbacks,  the  barracks  at  Sheemess  are 
always  full,  and  the  sailors,  of  their  own 
accord,  volunteer  to  go  there.  I  cannot 
say  that  the  desertions  at  Sheemess  are 
not  more  numerous  than  at  other  places, 
although  I  do  not  think  they  are ;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
proximity  of  Sheemess  to  London  af- 
fords facilities  to  those  who  are  disposed 
to  desert  which  does  not  exist  in  other 
places.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  barracks 
which  we  intend  to  build,  both  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Devonport,  are  absolute 
necessities  for  the  Service.  The  vessels 
used  for  receiving  ships  are  rapidly 
wearing  out,  and  the  discomfort  in- 
flicted upon  the  men  in  having  to  go  to 
and  fro  has  not  been  at  all  exaggerated  by 
the  noble  Lord  behind  me.  Besides,  the 
amount  of  labour  which  can  be  given  by 
the  men  is  very  unsatisfactory ;  and,  al- 
together, the  practice  of  keeping  them 
in  receiving  ships  is  about  as  inconve- 
nient as  and  unpractioable  and  irrational 
an  arrangement  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. It  only  exists  because  it  has 
been  handed  down  to  us,  and  because 
the  idea  of  barracks  for  seamen  was 
never  thought  of  until  recently.  I  have 
to  say  that  the  expenditure  which  will 
have  to  be  incurred  under  this  head 
will,  on  the  whole,  be  a  great  saving. 
A  ship  will  hold  ^m  600  to  800  men, 
and  the  first  cost  of  a  ship  is  greater 
than  that  of  a  barracks  for  the  same 
number  of  men.  The  cost  also  of  main- 
taining the  men  there  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  them 
in  barracks.  Before  the  end  of  the  Session, 
I  shall  hope  to  lay  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  Estimates  of  the  cost  of  building 
the  first  block  of  barracks  at  Portsmouth 
and  Devonport.  We  contemplate  lodg- 
ing in  those  barracks  not  only  the  men 
now  in  the  receiving  ships,  but  also  the 
g^unnery  men  in  the  Camhridgej  at  Devon- 
port,  and  the  ExeelhfUf  at  Portsmouth. 
The  other  day  we  had  to  make  up  our 
minds  whether  we  should  provide  another 
gunnery  ship  in  the  place  of  the  Excellent, 
It  was  intended  to  utilize  the  Lord  Clyde ; 
but  it  was  found  that  it  would  cost  a 
g^eat  deal  more  to  fit  up  and  repair  that 
vessel  than  to  erect  an  entirely  new 
battery.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  bat- 
tery which  we  propose  to  build  on 
Whale  Island  will  be  a  much  more 
satisfactory  means  for  training  men  for 
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gunnery  than  a  very  old  ship,  which  can 
hardly  bear  the  vibration  of  heavy  guns. 
I  trust  the  Committee  will  sanction  the 
expenditure,  for  which  we  have  made 
provision,  and  will  approve  the  course 
intended  to  be  pursued.    The  only  other 
large  increase  is  due  to  the  Engineer 
Students'  quarters   at  Keyham,  which 
are  rendered  necessary  by  the  new  con- 
ditions under  which  engineer  students 
are  taken.     Thore  may  be  somo  slight 
charges  in  this  Vote  which  may  excite 
attention    during    the    course    of    the 
evening.     Schools  have  been  provided 
for  the  Marines  at  Chatham  ;  the  neces- 
sity of  building  them  arose  from  the  fact 
that  we  had,  at  last,  to  put  up  a  perma- 
nent building  in  place  of  a  temporary 
wooden  one,  which  was  always  causing 
expense.     I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Ex- 
tension Works,  both  at  Chatham  and  at 
Portsmouth,  are  very  rapidly  approach- 
ing completion.    At  Chatham  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  and  I  think  the 
Committee  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
undesirable  to  put  a  check  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  ordinary  work  of  this  character, 
which  ought  to  be  carried  out  persistently 
and  steadily  according  to  the  original 
plan.     The  work  is  larger  than  I  myself 
should  have  proposed ;  but  it  will  afford 
great  facilities  for  the  protection  of  the 
country,  if  necessity  should  arise.     In 
the  same  way,  progress  has  been  made 
at  Portsmouth  ;  but  here  wo  do  not  in- 
tend to  carry  out  all  the  work  that  was 
contemplated,  and  which  would  cost  a 
sum  of  £215,000,  to  be  provided  for  in 
future  years.   We  do  not  intend  to  carry 
out  those  works,  but  only  to  complete 
those  actually  in  hand.     I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  before  very  long,  probably  at 
the  end  of  tliree  years,  we  shall  see  an 
end  of  these  costly  undertakings,  which, 
however,  will  certainly  add  greatly  to 
the    strength    of     the    country,      and 
afford  very  great  facilities  for  the  trans- 
action of  the  business  of  the  Depart- 
ment.    With  respect  to  Votes  12,   13, 
14,  and  15,  for  Medicine,  Medical  Stores, 
Martial  Law,    and  Miscellaneous   Ser- 
vices, I  have  no  special  observation  to 
make,  but  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  that  may  occur  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers with  regard  to  them.     Upon  Vote 
1 6  there  is,  as  hon.  Members  will  have 
seen,     another    considerable    increase. 
This  is  the  Vote  for  Military  and  Civil 
Pensions  and  Allowances.   I  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  increaso 
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here  is  practically  beyond  the  control'ol 
the  Department.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any  First  Lord  of  the  Admiraltj  to 
lessen  these  pensions  or  allowances  to  tiie 
widows  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Set* 
men  and  Marines,  because  they  an 
based  upon  contract  engagements  made 
with  the  men  20  years  ago,  and  which 
must  be  carefully  and  religiouBly  ob- 
served. No  doubt  the  amount  of  these 
pensions  is  now  very  great.  We  have  a 
Vote  of  £803,000  for  Military  pensions, 
and  £300,000  for  Naval.  With  regaid 
to  the  Civil  pensions,  I  may  say  that  the 
increase  is  partly  due  to  the  arrange- 
ment,  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  the 
Accountant  General's  Department  of  the 
Admiralt3\  We  have  got  rid  of  a  num- 
ber of  clerks,  and  our  work  is  mnoh 
better  done;  and,  taking  salaries  and 
pensions  together,  we  find  that  we  are 
paying  less  than  we  paid  before,  liie  onlr 
other  Vote  which  I  have  now  to  deal  with 
is  Vote  17 — that  for  the  Transport  and 
Conveyance  of  Troops.  Upon  that  I  hafe 
no  more  to  say  than  that  the  Estimate  is 
framed  upon  information  given  to  as  by 
the  War  Department  of  their  probable 
demands  for  the  service  of  the  year.  It 
is  based  upon  the  presumption  that  the 
work  to  be  done  would  be  what  has  been 
performed  in  former  years,  and  exdndei 
altogether  provision  for  the  war  in  South 
Africa.  Having  now  come  to  an  end  of 
the  observations  I  have  to  make,  I  trust 
the  Committee  will  forgive  me  for  having 
made  so  very  short,  and,  I  am  afraid, 
so  uninteresting,  a  Statement;  but  I 
have  thought  it  much  better,  since  we 
have  already  had  a  naval  discussion 
this  evening,  to  make  this  Statement 
short  and  practical,  rather  than  to  enter 
into  a  number  of  extraneous  details.  I 
trust  the  provision  asked  for  by  the  Qo- 
vemment  will  be  granted  by  the  House ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  result  in  a 
sufficient,  if  not  superfluous,  acting  Force 
for  the  service  of  the  country.  In  con- 
clusion, I  beg  to  move  the  first  Vote  of 
£2,708,695,  for  Wages  of  Seamen  and 
Marines. 

(1.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"  That  68,000  men  and  boys  be  employed  for 
the  Sea  and  Coast  Guard  Services  for  the  vear 
ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1880,  including 
13,000  Royal  Marines."— (ifr.  W,  II,  Smith.) 

Me.  T.  BEASSEY  said,  ho  was  gra- 
,  tified  to  be  able,  before  entering  into 
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other  topics,  to  be  able  to  pay  a  well- 
earned  and  cordial  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
Hoyal  Navy  for  the  very  valuable  services 
rendered  to  the  country  during  the  past 
year.  They  had  seen  their  admirable 
Coastguard  Beserve  tested  with  very 
satisfactory  results  in  the  Special  Ser- 
vice Squadron  assembled  under  Admiral 
Key ;  and  the  work  undertaken  by  Lord 
John  Hay's  Squadron  at  Cyprus,  which 
was  of  a  most  laborious  character, 
had  been  most  cheerfully  performed. 
As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Squadron  un- 
der Admiral  Hornby,  that  had  been  re- 
cognized by  every  person  competent  to 
speak  on  the  subject.  During  a  recent 
cruise,  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  ships  under  Adnural  Hornby's 
command;  and,  although  a  civilian,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  not  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  every 
officer  and  man  was  determined  to  do 
all  the  country  required  of  him.  He 
did  not  know  whether  to  admire  most 
the  fighting  spirit  which  evidently 
existed  in  the  Fleet,  or  the  admirable 
discipline  by  which  it  was  kept  under 
control.  He  now  asked  leave  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  Vote  for  the  pay 
of  Seamen  and  Marines.  He  held,  in 
common  with  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Charles  Beresford),  the  hon.  Member 
for  Beading. (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre),  and 
others,  who  had  from  time  to  time  ad- 
dressed the  House  on  the  subject,  that 
the  pay  of  the  seamen  and  marines  of 
our  Navy  was  insufficient  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Merchant  Service.  The 
pay  of  an  able  seaman  was  Is.  Id.  per 
day,  while  all  seamen  sailing  from  the 
South  American  ports  received  from  £5 
to  £6  per  month ;  those  from  the  Austra- 
lian ports  receiving  higher  rates  still; 
and  the  pay  of  merchant  seamen  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  but  little  inferior 
to  that  of  the  United  States.  No  doubt, 
the  Eoyal  Navy  offered  many  advan- 
tages, especially  the  advantage  of  a 
pension,  which  were  not  presented  by 
the  Merchant  Service ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  young  seamen  set  little 
value  upon  merely  prospective  advan- 
tages, and  the  consequence  was  that  in 
certain  parts,  and  on  certain  stations, 
they  deserted  in  considerable  numbers. 
He  had  noticed  in  the  professional  jour- 
nals lately  allusion  made  to  this  subject ; 
and  Captain  Wilson,  now  Commander 
on  the  Australian  Station,  who  had 
given  great  attention  to  the  matter,  had 


estimated  the  annual  loss  by  desertion 
at  500  men.  Captain  Wilson  further 
estimated  the  cost  of  training  a  seaman 
at  £300  to  £400,  so  that,  by  this  large 
amount  of  desertion,  they  lost  between 
£200,000  to  £800,000  a-year.  Captain 
Wilson  proposed  an  addition  to  the  pay 
of  the  seamen  at  the  rate  of  2d.  per 
day  for  every  five  years  of  service  on  a 
rating  not  lower  than  that  of  able  sea- 
men, and  Zd.  for  each  rank  above  that 
of  able  seamen.  For  his  own  part,  he 
should  be  very  sorry  to  press  any  parti- 
cular proposal  on  this  subject  upon  the 
Admiralty ;  he  hoped  he  had  done  suffi- 
cient in  drawing  their  attention  to  the 
matter.  Whatever  the  increase  of  pay 
might  be,  he  would  suggest  that  it  might 
properly  be  confined  to  sea-going  ships, 
and  perhaps  even  to  certain  foreign  sta- 
tions. Under  the  existing  Eegulations, 
married  men  were  considerable  losers  by 
serving  in  a  sea-going  ship  as  compared 
with  a  harbour-ship.  All  the  circum- 
stances being  taken  into  view,  there 
was  a  very  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  giving  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  pay 
to  the  men  on  foreign  stations.  Deser- 
tions were  comparatively  rare  on  the 
home  stations,  while  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, East  Indies,  China,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  desertion  was  caus- 
ing great  anxiety.  Only  the  other  day 
he  received  a  long  and  able  letter  on 
this  subject  from  an  Admiral  holding  a 
command  on  one  of  these  stations  where 
the  Navy  suffered  most  from  desertion. 
A  few  reforms  such  as  he  had  mentioned 
would,  he  thought,  go  far  to  check  the 
evil.  The  next  remark  he  desired  to 
make  was  that  it  appeared  to  him  the 
flag  list  was  too  small,  and  did  not  give 
sufficient  choice  of  officers  for  many  of 
the  high  and  responsible  offices  which 
had  to  be  filled.  He  now  passed  from 
lAiQ pevBonnel  to  the  maUrieloi  the  Navy; 
and  the  experience  of  the  past  year  lent 
especial  importance  to  the  subject. 
There  were  the  Special  Service  Fleets 
under  Admiral  Hornby  and  Admiral 
Key;  and  while  no  one  could  doubt  that 
both  these  Squadrons  were  well  able  to 
meet  with  any  combination  of  naval 
power  now  existing  in  foreign  nations, 
yet  it  did  not  follow  that  all  the  ships 
composing  these  Fleets  were  faultless, 
and  that  they  had  no  deficiencies  which 
it  was  not  desirable  to  make  good.  In 
the  Special  Service  Squadron  commanded 
by  Admiral  Key,  the  coast-defence  ships 
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were  a  prominent  feature,  and  the 
Glatton,  the  Gorgon^  and  their  sister 
ships  had  formed  the  subject  of  some 
ratner  unfavourable  discussion  at  the 
United  Service  Institution,  where  it  was 
said  that  no  vessel  could  be  accepted 
as  efficient  for  the  defence  of  the  stormy 
coasts  of  Great  Britain  which  was  not 
absolutely  seaworthy.  It  was  admitted 
that  the  Oorgon  and  her  sister  ships  of 
the  same  type  did  not  fulfil  that  essen- 
tial condition.  The  defects  of  that  class 
of  ship,  and  the  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive remedies  which  might  be  applied  to 
make  those  defects  good,  were  matters 
which  had  been  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Designs,  and  it  was  their  una- 
nimous Keport  that  unless  a  certain 
superstructure,  extending  along  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  each  side,  was  put 
on,  these  vessels  would  be  £t  to  go  from 
port  to  port  in  fine  weather  only.  Ad- 
miral Syder,  who  was  a  Member  of  that 
Committee,  had  said  that  was  rather  a 
startling  statement  to  make  with  respect 
to  a  ship  of  war.  Yet  nothing  had  been 
done  with  a  view  to  carry  out  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Committee  on  Designs, 
though  their  Heport  was  made  at  least 
five  years  ago.  With  the  superstructure 
proposed  by  the  Committee,  the  Gorgon 
and  her  sister  ships  would  present  a 
considerable  resemblance,  of  course  with 
diiferences  in  point  of  size,  to  the  Bread- 
nought,  which,  he  ventured  to  say,  was 
one  of  the  most  formidable  and  success- 
ful fighting  ships  at  present  in  the  Navy 
of  this  country.  The  buoyancy  and  sta- 
bility of  these  ships  would  have  been  so 
much  improved  that  they  might  have 
been  sent,  without  misgiving  and 
anxiety,  to  join  the  Fleet  of  Admiral 
Hornby  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora;  and 
there  could  be  no  question  that  in  the 
narrow  waters  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Bosphorus,  vessels  of  this  kind  would 
have  been  exceedingly  valuable.  He 
admired  the  noble  iron-clads  assembled 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  but  they  were 
designed  for  a  very  diff'erent  kind  of 
service  to  that  in  which  they  were  now 
employed.  They  were  designed  for 
ocean  service,  and  they  wanted  such 
vessels  in  the  Service;  but  they  also 
wanted  a  flotilla  of  the  coast  defence 
class  and  of  the  Monitor  class,  and  he 
hoped  that  deficiency  would  soon  be 
supplied.  He  would  now  turn  from  our 
own  vessels  to  what  was  going  on  in 
foreign  dockyards.     There    were  four 
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Navies  for  which  there  were  at  the  pn- 
sent  time  armoured  vessels  beine  built; 
and    these   were    France,    Italy,  Ai 
United  States,  and  Oermany,  and  ha 
invited  the  Committee  to  compare  tti 
programme  of  shipbuilding  of  our  Ad- 
miralty with  that  of  the  countries  Iia 
had   just  named — first,   as  to  relalife 
progress ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  typot 
adopted.    He  had  compiled  from  tlia 
best  sources  a  list  of  the  armoured  vaa- 
sels  in  course  of  construction ;  and  it 
showed  that  the  tonnage  in  constmctioi 
in  Germany  and  Italy  was  about  equal 
— namely,  27,000  tons  each ;  while  ia 
the  French  Navy  it  was  67,000  tons: 
for  the  United  States,  19,000  tons;  aat 
for  our  own  Navy,  53,000  tons.    Thi 
French,  no  doubt,  very  nearly  approsii 
mated  to  our  own  strength  of  co: 
tion  ;  but  he  was  willing  to  accept 
proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentieniia 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  for  tha' 
ensuing  year  as,  upon  the  whole, 
inadequate,  having  regard  to  the 
diture  on  the  Vote  of  Credit  during 

East  year.    At  the  same  time,  he 
ound  to  express  his  regret  that 
should  have  been  any  dismissal  of  d 
yard  workmen  from  any  of  the 
lishments.      He    felt    persuaded 
fluctuations  in  numbers  not  only 
sioned  inconvenience  to  the  wori 
themselves,  but  that  it  involved  a 
derable  additional  expense  to  the 
try,    because   they    could  not    en^ 
labour  as  cheaply  for  temporary  as 
permanent  employment ;  and  when 
considered  the  growing  importance 
our  Colonial  Empire,  and  the  imm< 
extent  of  our  merchant  shipping; 
also  looking  to  the  fact  that  a  consii 
able  portion  of  our  population  were 
pendent  upon  imported  food ;  and, 
ther,  looking  to  the  naval  expendii 
which  was  incurred  by  other  Po" 
with  whom  it  was  a  spirit  of  nati< 
vanity  rather  than  of  necessity,  he 
if  our  naval  expenditure  was  main 
at  £12,000,000,  it  would  not  be  an 
travagant  charge  to  be  imposed  on 
taxpayers  of  the  British  nation, 
as  to  the  types  of  vessels  which  were 
construction    for    foreign    nations — 
armoured  ships  the  French  were  b 
ing    one    turret     ship     of     10,000 
12,000  tons,  two  centre  battery  ships 
less  cost,  three  corvettes,  and  four 
defence  vessels,  two  of  5,500  tons, 
two  of  4,500  tons.    The  Germans 
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baildingthree  armoured  corvettesofabout 
7,400  tons,  and  four  armoured  gunboats 
of  1,000  tons  each.  The  United  States 
were  building  five  "monitors,"  three  of 
them  being  of  considerable  power.  It 
"w-ould  be  (K>seryed  that  in  Italy — and  in 
Italy  alone — designs  of  what  he  might 
call  colossal  dimensions  had  been  adopted, 
and  he  believed  they  were  approved  of 
only  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  officers 
of  the  Italian  Navy.  No  vessels  of 
anything  like  the  dimensions  of  our 
Inflexible  were  being  built,  either  for 
France,  Germany,  or  the  United  States. 
"With  regard  to  the  Italia,  which  he  had 
Been  at  Castellamare,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  kindly  permitted  him  (Mr. 
Brassey)  to  go  through  the  Dockyards, 
and  perhaps  he  might  be  allowed  to 
repay  his  kindness  by  stating  what  were 
the  arguments  against  introducing  a 
ship  of  the  same  class  into  their  own 
Navy.  He  was  aware  that  there  was  no 
proposal  for  a  ship  of  that  class  at  the 
present  time ;  yet  he  could  not  forget 
the  manner  in  which  public  opinion  be- 
came excited  on  this  matter,  with  the 
probable  result  of  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  on  a  future  occasion,  and  therefore 
a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  might  not 
be  superfluous.  There  was  much  to 
admire  in  the  details  of  the  Italia  ;  but, 
considering  that  the  abandonment  of 
side-armour  was  her  essential  and  charac- 
teristic point,  and  remembering  that  her 
great  dimensions  were  only  accepted  in 
order  to  allow  of  a  great  weight  of 
armour  to  be  carried  on  the  side,  he 
could  not  think  that  the  Italians  were 
right  in  carying  out  their  design  in  such 
large  dimensions.  It  had  been  advocated 
on  the  ground  that,  by  adopting  this  im- 
mense tonnage,  great  superiority  in  re- 
gard to  coal  endurance  was  gained ;  but 
it  was  admitted  that  a  ship  of  8,000  tons 
could  be  built  with  equal  speed  to  the 
Italiay  and  it  was  certain  that  a  ship  of 
8,000  tons  would  be  of  more  conspicuous 
superiority  in  evolutionary  movements 
than  a  ship  of  14,000  tons ;  and  when  the 
ram  was  resorted  to,  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage of  two  to  one.  It  appeared  to 
him  that,  with  an  equal  expenditure  on 
building  ships  of  the  Ajax  ijpe,  more 
advantage  was  obtained  than  by  going 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  Italia,  He  had 
heard  it  argued,  however,  with  regard 
to  the  coal-endurance  qualities  of  such  a 
vessel,  that  in  warfare  it  might  decline  an 
engagement,  or  escape  from  the  pursuit 
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of  smaller  vessels,  by  steaming  away. 
In  other  words,  the  Italia  was  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  position  of  a  vessel  like  the 
Alabama,  which,  perhaps,  cost  one-twen- 
tieth part  of  the  amount  in  construction. 
He  need  not  comment  further  upon  that- 
point,  except  to  express  his  satisfaction 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
been  beg^uiled  into  expending  the  money 
of  this  country  on  a  vessel  of  the  same 
colossal  character.  With  regard  to  the 
general  policy  which  should  guide  the 
acts  of  the  Construction  Department,  he 
thought  a  most  valuable  opinion  had 
been  expressed  in  an  Essay  by  Captain 
CoUins,  read  at  the  United  Service  Insti- 
tution.    He  said — 

**  Looking  at  the  Fleet  as  a  movable  force, 
the  great  object  should  bo  to  combine  the  power 
of  concentration  and  dispersion  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree." 

Applying  that  to  the  Italia,  it  might  be 
asked — **  Does  such  an  accumulation  of 
expenditure  on  a  single  ship  represent 
the  greatest  possible  power  of  concen- 
tration and  dispersion  over  the    area 
which  our  Naval  Forces  have  to  get  ?  " 
He  could  only  express  his  satisfaction  that 
these  principles  had  prevailed  with  the 
Admiralty,  and  that  the  four  latest  ships 
now  in  construction  were  under  5,000 
tons.    It  seemed  to  him  that  a  vessel 
like  the    Conqueror  expressly  met  the 
objections  urged  by  Mr.  King,  the  Chief 
Constructor  to  the  United  States  Navy, 
against  the  principles  of  the  Italia  ;  and 
they  could  not  have  a  better  example  of 
the  g^eat  aim  of  Naval  power  than  was 
afforded  by  the  Belleisle  or  the  Orion, 
bought  last  year  with  the  Vote  of  Credit. 
He  need  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
advocates  of  moderation  in  regard  to 
tonnage  had  no  desire  to  cut  down  Esti- 
mates.   Their  aim  was  to  defend  the 
Navy  from  the  inevitable  great  risks  of 
naval  war,  by  urging  that  they  should 
have  an  advantage  in  point  of  numbers. 
SiR^ WALTEE  B.  BARTTELOT  said, 
he  wished  to  ask  one  question  as  re- 
garded the  Hoyal  Marines.    He  agreed 
with  every  word  that  had  been  said  by 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hast- 
ings (Mr.   T.   Brassey)  with  regard  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Fleet.    Englishmen 
looked  with  pride  and  with  pleasure  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Fleet  had  main- 
tained the  honour  and  credit  of  this 
country  in  face  of  great  dangers,  and  had 
shown  an  example  of  discipline  which 
had  been  the  admiration  of  all  nations. 
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It  had  been  suggested  to  hitn  that  the 
Marines — than  whom  no  more  gallant  or 
distinguished  corps  existed — were  suf- 
fering at  that  moment  under  a  sense 
of  wrong,  or  even,  as  he  hoped,  mis- 
apprehension, or  any  other  term  which 
might  be  more  properly  applied.  They 
felt  that  they  had  been  treated  in  a 
manner  which  neither  their  own  Regu- 
lations or  the  Admiralty  instructions 
would  permit.  His  point  was,  that  in 
more  than  one  instance — nay,  on  several 
occasions — thellegulations  had  been  dis- 
regarded, and  the  Executive  word  of  com- 
mand had  been  given  by  Naval  officers 
to  the  detriment  of  the  officers  of  the 
Marines.  He  need  not  say  how  neces- 
sary it  was,  that  in  all  duties  performed 
by  the  Marines  as  Marines — which,  in 
fact,  were  duties  performed  as  soldiers 
— they  should  be  commanded  by  their 
own  officers.  He  was  informed  that 
the  right  hon.  Qentleman  had  made 
inquiries  of  the  different  divisions,  and 
that  one  and  all  complained  of  what 
they  believed  to  be  a  grievance.  He 
believed  he  was  also  correct  in  stating 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  pro- 
mised to  issue  a  Memorandum,  to  show 
that  no  alteration  in  the  Bales,  as  laid 
down  for  the  Services,  was  intended. 
That  Memorandum,  though  some  months 
had  passed,  had  not  been  issued.  He 
believed  he  was  not  incorrect  in  stating 
that  was  so ;  and  he  felt  assured  that  in 
asking  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
those  regulations  which  had  hitherto 
been  in  force  should  be  maintained, 
that  ho  would  state  distinctly  and  em- 
phatically that  such  was  his  full  deter- 
mination. He  believed,  if  a  public  state- 
ment of  that  kind  were  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  it  would  do  every- 
thing that  was  required  to  stay  the  feel- 
ing, which  he  would  not  say  was  one  of 
dissatisfaction,  but  which  was  one,  never- 
theless, which  ought  not  to  exist  between 
two  gallant  branches  of  Her  Majesty's 
Service. 

Mil.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  said,  he 
thought  it  would  be  admitted,  by  all 
who  followed  the  Navy  Estimates,  that 
it  had  becoine  increasingly  difficult 
in  the  last  few  years  to  understand 
them  in  respect  of  one  of  the  most 
important  items — namely,  the  ship- 
building programme.  Just  as  they 
now  had  normal  Budgets,  followed  by 
supplementary  Budgets,  so  they  had 
normal  Navy  Estimates,  followed  rapidly 
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by  Votes  of  Credit  and  Sapplementnj 
Estimates,  so  that  comparison  yearn 
year  became  almost  impossible,  andil 
was  difficult  to  follow  out  the  prog^ranuM 
of    work.    The    normal  Estimates  fat 
the  year    1877-8   were   just    short  of 
£11,000,000;    but  within    a  very  &v 
weeks  of  the  close  of  the  financiiU  year 
the  Vote  of  Credit  for  £6,000,000  was 
taken,   and  although  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  assured  the  Houae  thai 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  Yute  wouU 
be  spent  within  the  year,  no  sooner  waa 
it  voted   than  the  Departments  aet  te 
work  to  spend  as  much  as  they  oovU 
within  the   limited   time.     Ships  wen 
bought  in  great  haste,  and  altogetlMT 
it  was  found  possible  to  spend  abovft 
£2,000,000  for  Naval  purposes  in  about 
three  weeks.    This  acted  as  a  relief  te 
the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  next  year; 
and  last  year  the  right  hon.  Oentlemaa  ■ 
the  Eirst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  cam 
down  to  the  House  and  proposed  what 
he    called     normal    and    unambitioai 
Estimates,     amounting    to    just  om 
£11,000,000.    These   normal    and  ua- 
ambitious  Estimates   were  followed  ia 
I  the  course  of  the  Session  by  two  Suppla* 
mentary  Estimates,  amounting  to  neadj 
£1,000,000     more,     of     which    aboitt 
£300,000  was  to  be  spent  on  the  Dock 
yards.    Yet,  notwithstanding  this  groat . 
addition  of   Supplementary  Estimator 
the  programme  of  work  in  shipbuildiag  -: 
was    again    most  seriously  in  arrear* 
There  was  a  deficiency  in  the  ships  pro- 
mised in  the  programme  of  2,600  toni^ 
which  was  mainly  in  respect  of  iron-cladi. 
Five  new  iron-clads  weretobecommenoei 
in  the  Yards,  and  advanced  from  5O0to 
800  tons  each.     Three  of  these  were  Bot 
yet  begun ;  two  of  them  had  been  ad* 
vanced  by  a  few  tons  only.    The  /«• 
flexihlej  which  had  been  six  years  on  the 
stocks,  and  which  ought  to  be  finished 
as  soon  as  possible,  was  1,000  tons  in  ^ 
arrear,  and  her  completion  was  delayed ' 
another  year.  The  Ajax  and  AgamemnM^ 
were  each  about  1,000  tons  in  arrear* 
So  far  as  he  could  understand,  this  graTO 
deficiency  in  iron-clads  had  been  supple- 
mented by  building  unarmoured  vessels 
and  the  converting  of  the  armaments  of 
the  Superb  and  the  Neptune;  but  he  could 
hardly  suppose  that  these  were  to  be  put 
against   the   building  of  the  Infiexikk. 
This,  he  observed,  was  a  most  seriona 
state  of  things,  and  was  only  another 
proof    of    what   he    had   often   aaid 
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before,  tliat  the  more  money  spent  in 
IDockyards  the  less  was  spent  in  ship- 
'building.      The  normal  Estimates  for 
the  coming  year  provided  for  an  even 
less  programme  in  shipbuilding  in  the 
IDockyaras  than  those  of  last  year — 
namely,  12,000  tons  instead  of  13,500; 
-while  the  same  number  of  hands  were 
to  be   employed    in  the  Yards.    That 
Beemed  to  him  to  be  a  very  small  amount 
of  work  to  be  performed  by  so  large  an 
expenditure.     There  was  to  be  a  re- 
duction of  1,000  men  in  the  Marines, 
a  reduction  in  the  Coastguard,  a  reduc- 
tion of  1,000  boys,  and  also  a  number 
of  men  in  the  Naval  Beserve.    There- 
fore, there  was  to  be  a  reduction  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Fleet  in  almost  every 
respect.    Though  there  was  a  reduction 
of  £500,000  in  the  Estimates,  he  hoped 
they  might  be  able  to  get  through  the 
next   year    without    another    Supple- 
mentary Estimate ;  but,  looking  to  the 
war  in  South  Africa,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly involve  additional  expense  in 
transport  service,  they  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  would  be  the  case.     No  one 
could  say  what  other  pleasant  surprises 
might  be  in  store  for  them.    The  prin- 
ciple of  mixing  up  the  normal  with  the 
Supplementary  Estimates  made  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  understand   the  pro- 
gramme of  work,  to  look  back  over  a 
series  of  years.    The  present  Oovem- 
ment   had    now    been  five    full  years 
in  Office,  and  it  was  possible    to  com- 
pare their   expenditure  on  new  ships, 
and  on  the  repairs  of  ships,  with  that 
of   the    previous  Administration.     He 
had  not  himself  made  any  objection  to 
the  increased  expenditure  on  the  Navy 
during  the  last  five  years.     He  had  felt 
that  a  spirited  policy  involved  a  spirited 
expenditure.     Being  under  the  belief 
that    the    increased    expenditure    was 
mainly  devoted  to  the  building  of  new 
ships,  he  had  thought  that  it  would  add 
to  &e  plant  of  the  Navy,  and  was  not 
therefore  money  thrown  away.    Qentle- 
men  opposite,  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  Admiralty,  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  had 
been  treated  by  those  on  that  side  of 
the  House,  or  of  captious  or  Party  criti- 
cism.    He  could  not  say  that  the  Oppo- 
sition had  been  met  outside  this  House 
in  quite  the  same  spirit.     Let  him  take 
the  present  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
as  an  example.    In  a  speech  which  he 
had  made  in  Lancashire,  in  the  course  of 


the  Eecess,  he  had  been  reported  to 
say — 

"  When  the  GoTemment  took  over  the  Navy 
from  tiieir  PredeoessoTB  it  was  in  a  very  bad 
state.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  did  not  like  to  say  all 
he  "knew  about  it.  There  was  bad  administra- 
tion, and  if  the  liberals  said  it  was  economy,  he 
said  it  was  bad  economy,  for  it  was  a  bad  thing 
to  leave  the  world  unprotected  to  save  a  shilling 
or  two  at  home.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
content, for  everything  was  stinted;  not  that  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  wished  that  it 
should  be  stinted,  but  he  could  not  get  the 
money  out  of  the  Treasury  or  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  was  very  close-fisted,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  the  Navy  was  wanting  in 
efficiency,  not  only  in  ships,  but  in  men,  and  in 
the  civil  branches  of  the  Admiralty,  which  was 
a  very  important  matter.  The  present  Govern- 
ment had  thought  fit,  however,  to  strengthen 
the  Navy,  and  they  placed  a  sum  of  money  at 
the  disposal  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  that  money  was  remarkably  well  spent." 

That  was  an  extraordinary  statement  for 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  to  make, 
audit  had  been  repeated  again  and  again , 
and  had  become  a  main  part  of  the  Tory 
capital.  It  was  sufficient  answer  to  point 
out,  so  far  as  the  ships  were  concerned, 
that  of  the  magnificent  fleets  collected  in 
the  Channel  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
last  year,  for  public  service  in  the  eyent 
of  war,  with  one  exception,  every  vessel 
was  built  or  completed— or  nearly  com- 
pleted— by  the  Predecessors  of  the  pre- 
sent G-overnment,  and  not  one  of  those 
laid  down  by  them  was  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  take  part  in  any  service  last 
year.    The  excess  in  expenditure  in  the 
last  five  years,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  five  years,  had  been  exactly 
£8,000,000 ;  and,  taking  into  account  the 
extraordinary  fall  in  the  price  of  stores 
and  shipbuilding  materials,  he  might  say 
more.   With  that  immense  increase,  they 
had  not  the  addition  of  a  single  man  or 
officer  to  the  personnel  of  the  Navy.  If  it 
were  true,  as  had  been  said  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty,  that  the  present 
Oovemment  found  the  Navy  inefficient 
as  regarded  men,  they  had  not  removed 
that  inefficiency  in  any  way.    But  it  was 
not  true,  and  the  best  evidence  of  that 
was  that  the  present  Government  were 
now  proposing  to  reduce  the  personnel 
of  the  Navy.    The  number  of  men  and 
of  Beserves,  as  fixed  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr. 
Childers)  in  1869,  had  stood  the  test  of 
experience.    When,  last  year,  war  was 
imminent,  it  was  satisfactory  to  find  that 
aU   the  available    ships    of   war  were 
manned  without  difficulty,  without  even 
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calling  out  the  Naval  Reserre.    Neither 
had    it  been    found    necessary  to    in- 
crease the  Civil    Departments    of   the 
Admiralty.     On  the  contrary,  the  pre- 
sent First  Lord  had  been  able  to  carry 
the  reductions  of  clerks,  which  were  so 
much  complained  of,  still  further,  and 
to   pension  off   some  60   clerks  in  the 
Accountant  Oeneral's  Department.    As 
he  had  already  said,   the   main   cause 
of  the  increased  expenditure  during  the 
past  five  years  came  under  three  heads — 
namely,  the  Dockyard  Vote,  the  Stores 
Tote,  the  Votes  for  Machinery  and  Ships 
built  by  contract.    It  was  under  those 
heads  that  the  House  must  look  for  the 
excess    of  expenditure   over   the    pre- 
vious five  years,  amounting  to  nearly 
£5,000,000,  on  the  normal  Votes  only, 
and  exclusive  of  the  Vote  of  Credit  and 
Supplementary  Votes,  and  exclusive  of 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  enor- 
mous fall  of  prices  within  the  last  four 
years,  which  must,  or  should  have,  in- 
creased the  savings  of  the  Admiralty  by, 
at    least,   another  £1.000,000.     What, 
then,  had  they  got  for  their  £5,000,000 
or  £6,000,000?    If  expended  in    new 
ships,  it  might  have   produced  for  us 
16  to   19  vessels  like  the  Detastationj 
complete   with    engines    on   board ;  or 
20  to  24  vessels  like  the  Shannon ;  or, 
if  spent  on  unarmoured  vessels,  might 
have  built  for  us  120,000  tons  of  cruisers 
with   their   machinery    on     board  —  a 
tonnage   more   than   equal    to  all  the 
unarmoured  vessels  we  had  in  commis- 
sion at  the  present  time.     What  had  it 
been  spent  on  ?  Two  Returns  had  lately 
been  laid  on  the  Table   of  the   House 
which  threw  much  light  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  last  five  or  six  years.     One 
of  those  Papers  was  laid  upon  the  Table 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
it  showed  the  expenditure  upon  the  ships 
built  by  contract  or  in  the  Dockyards  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years,  and  the  tonnage,  and 
the  amount  expended  in  each  year.    The 
other  Return,  which  was  moved  for  by 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Mr.  Goschen),  showed  the  ex- 
penditure in  detail  in  the  repair  of  every 
ship  in  the  Dockyards  during  the  past 
four  years.     With  the  aid  of  those  two 
Returns,  they  were  able  to  form  a  very 
accurate  opinion  as  to  how  the  money 
voted  by  Parliament  during  the  last  five 
years  had  been  expended.     What  struck 
him  first  with  regard  to  those  two  Re- 
turns,  when  he  examined  them  carefully, 
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was  surprise  at  the  little  results  that  lisl 
been  attained.    He  was  nnder  the  is^ 
pression  that  a  large  proportion  of  thi 
excess  of  expenditure  during  the  Iml 
five  years  had  been  caused  by  addbg 
to  the  number  of  ships,  or  building  it 
increased  amount  of  tonnage,  either  it 
the  Dockyards  or  by  contract.    But,  €■ 
looking  closely  at  the  Returns,  it  wooU 
be  found  that  the  amount  of  tonnagi 
built  during  the  last  five  years  was  mA 
in  excess  of  the  amount  of  tonnage  binll 
during  the  previous  five  years.  His  rigiil 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Pontemsft 
laid  it  down  in  1869,  in  making  a  newdi>. 
parture  in  naval  policy,  asaniaxim,tlit^'' 
in  order  to  provide  what  was  necesmj^ 
to  maintain  the  Navy  and  to  supply  tb:] 
place  of  vessels  becoming  obsolete  ~' 
vessels  being  condemned  in  each 
as  not  worth  repairing,  it  was  necc 
to  build  annually  between  19,000 
20,000  tons  of  new  ships,  of  which  a 
one-half  should  be  iron-dads,  and 
other  half  unarmoured  vessels.    Du: 
the  five  years  of  the  late  Administi»i' 
tion,  this  programme  was  exactly  1A\ 
filled.    But  when  he  came  to  the  not 
five  years  of  increased  expenditure,  hs 
found  that,  notwithstanding  the  groatfy 
increased    expenditure,    the  aggregsli 
tonnage  of  the  ships  was  practically 
same   as  in    the    previous   five  y 
During  the  five  years  last  past,  the 
gregate  tonnage  had  been  about  108; 
tons,   with   a   cost  of  £4,800,000,  ei- 
cluding  those  bought  out  of  the  Yoll 
of  Credit.     But  there  was  this  further 
fact,  that  in  the  100,000  tons  built  dariBC 
the  last  five  years,  the   proportion  oi 
iron-clads  was  very  much  less  than  il 
the  previous  five  years,  only  40,000  tons 
of  iron-clads  and  60,000  tons  of  unar- 
moured vessels  had  been  built  during 
the  last  five  years,  as  compared  witt 
50,000  tons  of  iron-clads  and  50,000  tout 
of  unarmoured  vessels  in  the  previooi.  j 
five  years.    There  was,  therefore,  a  d** 
fioiency  of  10,000    tons    of  iron-dadt. 
What  he  would  venture  to  say,  there- 
fore, was  this — that,  notwithstanding 
the  increased  expenditure  of  £5,000,000 
during  the  past  five  years,  at  the  ratt 
of  £1,000,000  a-year,  yet  there  had  beeft 
no  practical  increase  offeree  in  the  Navy, 
and  there  was  actually  a  deficiency  of 
10,000  tons  of  iron-clads.     It,  no  donbti 
would  be  said  that  this  was  more  thaa   j 
made  up  for  out  of  the  Vote  of  Credit;  j 
but  he  was  now  speaking  only  of  lit 
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normal  expenditure  on  sliipbuilding. 
Se  would  later  refer  to  the  ships 
boup^ht  under  the  Vote  of  Credit ;  but 
"would  first  allude  to  the  question  of 
repairs,  and  other  matters  contained  in 
the  Beturn  moved  for  by  his  right  hon. 
IFriend  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
Liondon,  which  showed  features  no  less 
extraordinary  than  those  he  had  pre- 
viously alluded  to.  After  all  that  was 
said  five  years  ago  about  the  condi- 
tion of  our  iron-cladsy  he  expected  to 
find  a  very  greatly  increased  expenditure 
upon  them.  Comparing  the  average 
of  the  four  years  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration with  the  five  years  of 
the  pasty  he  found  that  there  had 
been  ah  increase,  on  an  average,  of 
about  £100,000  a-year  in  the  expendi- 
ture on  the  repairs  of  iron-clads  in  com- 
mission and  reserve ;  a  sum  which,  cu- 
riously enough,  was  about  the  amount 
which  it  was  calculated  five  years  ago 
that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
increased  repair  of  iron-clads,  due  to 
recent  experience.  That  sum  would 
account  for  the  repair  of  two  iron-clads 
a-year,  and  would  amount  in  five  years 
to  £500,000;  but  it  was  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  increased  expenditure 
of  £5,000,000.  When  he  looked  over 
the  other  part  of  the  Beturn — that  re- 
lating to  the  repair  of  unarmoured  ves- 
sels— there  was  little  in  the  Beturn  which 
justified  the  enormously  increased  expen- 
diture. There  was  a  very  great  deal  of 
very  questionable  work  in  the  repair  of 
vessels  which  were  not  worth  repair — 
such  as  depot  ships,  store  ships,  re- 
ceiving ships,  and  repairs  of  all  kinds, 
which  he  thought  were  open  to  great 
objection.  He  would  reoiind  the  Com- 
mittee that  it  was  in  this  direction 
that  there  was  danger  of  waste  of 
Naval  expenditure  taking  place.  It  re- 
quired the  greatest  possible  care  and 
watchfulness  to  present  expenditure  in 
that  direction,  which  did  not  really  add 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy.  He  must 
venture  to  point  out  to  the  Committee 
the  way  in  which  money  had  been  thrown 
away  during  the  last  four  years  on  these 
matters.  He  found  from  the  Beturn 
that  the  Harpy y  an  old  vessel,  built  in 
1862,  at  a  cost  of  £16,000,  was  repaired 
in  1877,  at  the  cost  of  £13,000.  The 
Jackal,  a  vessel  built,  in  1 844,  at  a  col^t 
of  £12,000,  was  repaired,  in  1875,  at  a 
cost  of  £10,000.  The  Industry,  a  vessel 
built,   in   1854,  at    an    expenditure  of 


£20,000,  was  repaired,  in  1877,  at  a 
cost  of  £14,000.  The  Enchantress,  the 
Admiralty  yacht,  built  in  1862,  at  a 
cost  of  £44,000,  was  repaired,  in  1877, 
at  a  cost  of  £29,000.  The  Salamis, 
built  in  1863,  at  an  expenditure  of 
£42,000,  was  repaired  in  1876  for 
£23,000.  The  Faum,  which  cost  £28,000 
in  1856,  was  repaired  at  a  cost  of 
£16,000;  and  the  Plover,  which  cost 
£34,000,  was  repaired  for  £20,000. 
The  Lord  Warden,  one  of  the  old  wooden 
vessels,  plated  with  armour,  was  re- 
paired, about  three  years  ago,  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  £34,000.  He  ventured  at 
the  time  to  enter  a  protest  against  this 
expenditure,  as  it  did  not  provide  for  the 
removal  of  a  broad  belt  of  rotten  tim- 
bers at  her  water-line.  Many  such  ves- 
sels had  been  repaired  in  the  way  he  had 
mentioned.  The  Lifey  was  repaired, 
at  a  cost  of  £17,000,  in  order  to  be  sent 
out  to  Coquimbo,  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,  for  a  store  ship.  The  Urgent 
was  repaired,  at  a  cost  of  £22,000,  and 
sent  out  to  Jamaica  as  a  depot  ship. 
Both  these  cases  were  instances  of  most 
useless  and  unnecessary  extravagance. 
Then  the  Orontes,  a  troop-ship,  was 
lengthened  60  feet  by  contract,  at  a  sche- 
dule of  prices,  a  very  undesirable  method 
for  the  Admiralty  to  a#opt.  The  total 
cost  of  lengthening  her,  including  new 
boilers  and  engines,  was  £137,000.  He 
believed  that  a  new  vessel  might  have 
been  built  for  a  somewhat  less  sum. 
Such  cases  as  these  were  frequently 
brought  before  them  in  former  days 
when  it  was  proposed  to  repair  such 
vessels.  The  late  Administration  had 
always  declined  to  do  so  unless  positive 
benefit  could  be  shown.  In  his  opinion, 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  sold 
the  Orontes,  and  to  have  bought  another 
vessel.  Then,  again,  the  expenditure  on 
hulks  had  increased  from  an  average 
of  £5,100  a-year  to  £16,700  a-year; 
while  that  upon  steam -tugs  and  yard-craft 
had  risen  from£38,000to  £70,000  a-year. 
Coming  to  the  vessels  which  had  been 
bought  under  the  Vote  of  Credit,  as  he 
hadalreadypointedout,£2,000,000  of  the 
sum  voted  by  Parliament  la^t  year  was 
expended  for  naval  purposes.  Four 
iron-clads  were  bought,  and  those  ves- 
sels were,  no  doubt,  of  a  very  useful  and 
valuable  character,  and  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  make  to  their  purchase.  Still, 
he  could  not  but  think  that  the  purchase 
was  effected  very  hastily,  for  he  found 
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in  one  case  that  a  very  exorbitant  price 
was  paid.  The  Independenciay  now  called 
the  Neptune^  was  bought  from  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  for  £614,000,  includ- 
ing her  armament ;  that  appeared  to  him 
a  very  large  price,  notwithstanding  that 
the  armament  was  worth  £41,000.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  the  vessel  pur- 
chased, than  the  Naval  officers  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  were  responsible  for  the 
Naval  armaments,  considered  it  necessary 
to  alter  her  armament ;  they  considered 
that  they  could  not  be  responsible  for  it, 
if  her  armament  of  Whitworth  guns 
were  admitted  into  the  Service.  That 
circumstance  was  the  cause  of  very  great 
delay,  and  no  less  than  eight  months 
elapsed  before  she  received  her  new  ar- 
mament. Then,  other  Naval  officers  con- 
demned her  fittings — others  her  masts  and 
rigging.  Last  year  £37,000  was  spent 
upon  her  conversion,  and  in  the  present 
year  it  was  proposed  to  spend  upon  her 
another  £17,000,  besides  the  cost  of  her 
new  armament.  So  that  £54,000  would 
be  spent  in  converting  this  vessel — in  re- 
arming her,  altering  her  masts  and 
rigging,  and  re-fitting  her — and  her  total 
cost  to  the  country  would  amount  to 
nearly  £700,000 — about  twice  the  cost 
of  the  Devastation  or  the  Monarch.  He 
believed  he  was  correct  in  saying  that 
the  Devastation^  with  her  engines,  cost 
£350,000;  whereas  the  Neptune,  late 
the  Independencia,  would  cost  altogether 
£700,000.  He  had  quoted  these  matters 
as  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
money  had  been  spent  on  the  repair  of 
vessels  during  the  last  five  years.  They 
were,  many  of  them,  matters  known  by  ex- 
perience to  him  ;  but  he  was  sure  that  if 
he  could  pick  out  these  particular  cases 
from  the  Eetum,  there  must  be  at  least 
10  times  the  number  of  cases  upon  which 
he  could  form  no  opinion  where  money 
had  been  laid  out  in  an  equally  wasteful 
and  unnecessary  manner.  He  would 
now  call  attention  to  a  question  of  steam 
boilers  for  Her  Majesty's  ships ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  he  need  hardly  remind  the 
House  that  the  question  of  boilers  for 
Her  Majesty's  ships  had  been  a  most 
fruitful  cause  of  expenditure.  Of  late 
years  it  had  become  known  how  very 
short  a  time  the  boilers  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships  lasted  compared  with  the  boilers  of 
the  Merchant  Service.  Not  only  was 
this  a  very  important  matter  as  regarded 
expenditure,  but  it  was  more  so  as  re- 
garded  the  efficiency  of  Her  Majesty  b 
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vessels ;  because  taking  out  old  boihn 
and  putting  in  new  was  not  only  n 
enormously  expensive  process,  but  it  in- 
volved a  great  length  of  time  duiiag 
which  the  ships  were  taken  from  a»- 
vice.  Frequently  from  eight  to  tn 
months  were  taken  up  in  putting  in  iwv 
boilers,  and  during  that  period  &e  iran- 
clad,  perhaps,  when  most  wanted,  WH 
practically  withdrawn  from  service.  Tin 
putting  in  of  boilers  into  the  BUJk 
Prince  cost  £79,000,  and  occupied  t 
year;  for  the  Minotaur  £60,000;  and 
for  the  Hercules  £55,000.  If,  therefhra^ 
anything  could  be  done  to  lengthen  tiu 
duration  of  the  boilers,  great  economj 
would  be  effected,  and  the  effidencj  a 
the  ships  in  the  Navy  would  be  moA 
increased.  The  subject  was  a  serioH 
one,  for  the  average  duration  d 
boilers  in  the  Hoyal  Navy  was  a  littb 
over  five  years;  whereas  in  the  Hm^ 
chant  Service  it  was  nine  to  teo. 
During  the  last  year  of  the  late  Ad* 
ministration  it  came  to  the  knowledgl 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  (Stf 
of  London  (Mr.  Ooschen)  that  boilen 
in  the  Merchant  Service  lasted  JsaA 
longer  than  boilers  in  the  Boyal  Navji 
and  ho  determined  to  appoint  a  Oom* 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  to 
investigate  the  reason  for  this  apparent 
anomaly.  Before  anything  was  dona^ 
Mr.  Ward  Hunt  came  into  office;  ha 
took  up  the  same  proposal,  and  appointed 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  tnis  nuMk 
important  subject.  It  struck  him  (Ur. 
Shaw  Lefevre)  that  that  Committea 
could  not  have  been  well  selected.  It 
sat  for  nearly  four  years,  and  expended 
large  sums  of  money.  The  cost  of  that 
Committee  had  been  nearly  £17,000| 
exclusive  of  printing  some  bulky  volumea 
of  evidence  which  were  perfectly  worlJi- 
less.  He  had  endeavoured  to  wade 
through  the  evidence  taken  before  that 
Committee,  and  he  ventured  to  say  that 
it  was  a  mass  of  nonsense.  No  expm- 
ments  were  carried  out  to  a  condosioiii 
so  far  as  he  could  make  out,  and  no  re- 
sults of  any  kind  had  been  attained. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  the  Commit- 
tee made  its  first  Keport,  and  recom* 
mended  that  it  should  be  re-appointed; 
but  the  right  hon.  Oentleman  oppoaita 
had  put  an  end  to  it,  and  had  appointed 
a  Departmental  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject, who  were  carrying  on,  in  a  feeUa 
manner,  some  further  investigations. 
ISul  ^NQ  '^ears  had  now  elapsed  sinca 
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this  was  first  looked  upon  as  a  most  im- 
portant subject,  and  as  one  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  dealt  witb,  and  no  result 
bad  been  arrived  at,  orthe problem  solved, 
-why  boilers  in  the  Navy  did  not  last  so 
long  as  in  the  Merchant  Service.  It  was 
a  matter  of  fact,  and  not  of  experiment, 
that  while  this  futile  Committee  was 
sitting  a  whole  generation  of  boilers 
had  beeu  wearing  out.  Of  all  the  mass 
of  materials  in  the  Beport  to  which  he 
had  referred  there  were  only  two  pages 
of  the  smallest  value.  One  showed  the 
average  duration  of  boilers  in  the  Navy, 
as  illustrated  by  various  ships  in  it ;  and 
the  other  was  a  Beturn,  from  various 
SteamShipping  Companiesin  the  country, 
of  their  boilers.  That  Beturn  showed 
that  the  average  duration  of  boilers  of 
the  Boyal  Navy  was  five  or  six  years ; 
while  in  the  Merchant  Service  the 
boilers  lasted  nine  or  ten  years.  That 
proved  that  this  was  a  most  senous 
matter,  and  one  which,  as  he  had  already 
said,  involved  not  only  economy,  but 
efficiency.  A  Betum  was  presented  to 
the  House  last  year,  at  the  instance  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hast- 
ings (Mr  T.  Brassey),  which  showed 
how  important  the  subject  was,  and  how 
serious  the  question  of  boilers  had  be- 
come. That  Beturn  gave  him  the  cases 
of  a  number  of  vessels  now  under  repair 
in  Her  Majesty's  Dockyards,  and  of  the 
cost  of  patting  in  new  boilers.  Among 
the  vessels  in  which  new  boilers  were 
being  placed  was  the  Encounter,  after 
four  vears  and  four  months'  commission. 
New  boilers  would  have  to  be  placed  in 
her  at  a  cost  of  £32,000.  The  Druida 
boilers,  after  a  service  of  four  years  and 
ten  months,  were  to  be  replaced  at  a 
cost  of  £28,000 ;  while  the  /Triton,  after 
a  service  of  four  years  and  five  months, 
required  new  boilers  at  a  cost  of  £24,000. 
The  Woodlark,  after  four  years  and  four 
months,  required  new  boilers  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  £  1 4,000.  The  Boyal  Yacht, 
Oshorns,  was  to  have  new  boilers  at  a 
cost  of  £20,000,  after  three  years*  ser- 
vice only.  He  was  informed,  however, 
that  this  was  due,  not  so  much  to  the 
want  of  repair  in  the  boilers,  but  to  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce 
the  pressure  of  steam,  which  would  en- 
tail a  loss  of  speed  in  the  vessel  of 
half-a-knot  an  hour.  Therefore,  it  was 
thought  expedient  not  to  allow  the  speed 
of  the  vessel  to  be  reduced.  Last  year 
the  right  hon.  Qentleman  the  First  Lord 


of  the  Admiralty  said  that  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  intermittent 
use  of  steam  by  vessels  in  Her  Majesty's 
Service  was  even  more  damaging  than 
continuous  use,  as  in  the  Merchant 
Service.  That  was  an  excuse  which  he 
had  heard  before,  but  had  not  put  any 
trust  in;  it  was  a  point  not  touched 
upon  in  the  Beport  or  the  evidence 
to  which  he  had  alluded.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  was  much  in  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee  to  disprove 
it.  There  were  reports  from  a  line  of 
steamers  from  Hamburgh  to  Calais, 
which  ran  under  steam  and  sail,  some- 
times one  and  sometimes  the  other,  and 
got  up  steam  on  the  average  20  times  on 
a  voyage.  Yet  those  boilers  lasted  on 
an  average  10  years.  There  could  be 
no  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the 
intermittent  use  of  boilers  was  really 
the  cause  of  their  deterioration.  He 
ventured  to  think  that  there  was  great 
reason  to  complain  of  the  way  in  which 
the  subject  had  been  treated  by  the 
present  Board  of  Admiralty.  They  had 
practically  done  nothing  in  this  matter, 
and  five  years  had  been  allowed  to  elapse 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Inquir}^ 
and  they  were  still  just  as  far  off  as  ever 
from  any  determination.  This  was  only 
another  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Navy  was  now  administered. 
If  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  in- 
stead of  denouncing  economy  in  Lanca- 
shire, were  to  devote  his  energies  to  this 
important  subject,  and  endeavour — as  ho 
(Mr.  Shaw  Lef'evre)  believed  he  might — 
to  increase  the  duration  of  boilers  in 
Her  Majesty's  ships,  he  would  not  only 
effect  a  great  economy,  but  promote 
the  efficiency  of  Her  Majesty's  vessels ; 
and  he  would  also  be  doing  something 
to  prevent  the  money  now  voted  from 
being  spent  on  the  useless  objects  to 
which  he  had  called  attention,  and  to 
see  that  it  was  spent  in  adding  to  the 
number  of  new  ships.  He  would  then, 
with  far  greater  reason,  be  able  to  boast 
of  the  increased  expenditure  which  had 
been  undertaken  by  the  Conservative 
Government. 

Mr.  a.  F.  EGEBTON  accepted  the 
challenge  which  had  been  given  at 
the  beginning  and  close  of  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre).  He 
begged  to  say  also  that  he  intended  to 
abide  by  every  word  of  the  speech  he 
had  made  in  Lancashire.    Of  course,  in 
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that  House,  it  was  not  their  object  to 
attack  each  other  so  much  as  to  discuss 
the  Estimates ;  but  it  was  different  when 
they  went  out  into  the  country,  as  many 
of  the  hon.  Member's  speeches  at  Bead- 
ing would  show.    In  his  (Mr.  Egerton's) 
speech  at  Lancashire,  he  referred  to  what 
was  notorious  at  the  time  of  which  he 
spoke — namely,  that  there  were  ships  in 
the  Navy  which  were  of  no  use  at  all — 
and  that  statement  had  been  made  in 
the  House  in  his  hearing  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ward  Hunt.    When  he  spoke  of  the 
state  of  the  personnel  of  the  Navy,  he 
had  also  referred  to  another  fact,  which 
was  the  dissatisfaction  existing  on  ac- 
count of  the  pay ;  and  he  would  now  add 
that  at  the  time  mentioned  almost  every 
branch  of  the  Service  was,  on  that  account, 
in  a  state  of  chronic  discontent.   But  al- 
though he  did  not  propose  to  go  into  fur- 
ther details  upon  that  subject,  he  would 
say  that  he  was  prepared  to  prove  every 
charge  made  })y  him  in  the  speech  al- 
luded   to    by  the    hon.    Member.     To 
come  to  the  questions  more    immedi- 
ately before  the  House^the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  remarked  upon  and  compared 
the  amount  of  shipbuilding  effected  by 
the  present  Board  and  that  accomplished 
by  the  former  during  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  late  Government.    Upon  this 
point  he  (Mr.  Egerton)  confessed  that, 
naving  at  his  disposal  at  the  moment 
neither  the  necessary  time  nor  figures, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  follow  the  hon. 
Member  into  the  details  of  the  question 
raised  ;  but  would  simply  state  his  belief 
that   the  present  Board    of  Admiralty 
had  done  very  good  work  both  in  the 
building   and    repairing    programmes. 
Especial  stress  had  also  been  laid  upon 
the  fact  that   the  present  Board   had 
devoted  more  attention  to  repairs  than 
to  shipbuilding.     That,  he  would  point 
out,  had  been  the  result  of  a  deliberate 
policy,  for  it  was  considered  absolutely 
necessary   and    indisputably  the  right 
course  to  repair  such  ships  as  were  worth 
repairing.      That  policy  recommended 
itself  upon  the  ground  of  cheapness, 
because,  had  these  ships  been  set  aside, 
new  ones  would  have  been   required. 
With  regard  to  the  especial   reference 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  to  the  Jackal^ 
Industry ,  EnchantresSy  and  other  vessels 
repaired  at  the  cost  of  various  sums  of 
money,  he  wished  to  state  that  these 
vessels  and  their  repairs  formed  the  sub- 
jects  of  anxious  discussion,  both  in  the 
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Controller's  Office  and  before  the  Bond, 
before  it  was  decided  that  they  shonU 
be  repaired.    Those  remarks  woold  htn 
a  particular  application  in  the  case  o(  \ 
the  JSnehantrees,  instanced  as  not  beiii|  '^ 
worth  the  cost  of  repair.    The  Bom 
had  very  anxiously  considered  that  csiM^ 
and  it  had  appeared  to  them  better  ti 
repair  her  than  pay  for  an  entirely  aev 
ship ;  the  result  was,  that  the  Admirallj 
now  possessed  a  very  useful  vessel  for 
dispatch  and  other  purposes.    The  hon. 
Oentleman  had  assumed,  also,  that  Urn  :j 
Lard  Warden  was  not  in  an  efficient  stiti^ 
although  she  had  undergone  repaiq^ 
because  she  had  not  joined  the  Squadna; 
last  year.   But  that  opinion  was  entn 
erroneous,  for  she  was  certainly  effioioi^.^ 
and    was    one    of   the    first   ships  rf] 
the  Heserve.     She  was,  moreover,  a  v<» 
sel  of  the  most  useful  kind,  and,  as  evaj"  j 
body  knew,  one  of  the  fibiiest  specinu 
of  the  old  class  of  wood  and  iron 
existing.     With  regard  to  the  Ztj^, 
had  been  considered  necessary  that  tiMf>^ 
should  have  a  coal  depot  at  CoquimlM^'' 
and  that  vessel,  having  been  regiuidedis^^i 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  was  reptiniT^ 
and  sent  out.      In  the  same  way  te: 
Urgent  had  been  sent  to  Jamaica,  wbm 
the  old  depot  ship  had  been  destrojod. 
He  would  point  out  that  the  case  of  thf  | 
OronteSf  to  which  reference  had  also  bMJ 
made,  was  under  discussion  when  ibj 
last  Government  quitted  Office.    It 
then    a  question  whether    or    not  ihl] 
should  be  lengthened ;  and  the  preieift| 
Board,  after  a  very  long  and  serious 
cussion,  had  thought  it  to  be  cheapei^  j 
and  altogether  more  economical,  to  in-1 
prove  this  vessel  than  to  leave  her  int,^ 
comparative  state  of  inefficiency.    Aori 
cordingly  a  large  sum  of  money  had  beiftj 
spent  upon  her,  and  she  had  turned 
to  be  a  great  success.    Passing  ^m 
pairs  to  the  ships  purchased  under 
Vote  of  Credit,  he  (Mr.  Egerton) 
that  no   doubt  the  price  paid  for  ihlu] 
Independencia — namely,  £61 4,000 — waii? 
high  one ;  but  he  had  been  informed,  bf  ■ 
very  good  authorities,  that  the  Brazilitt-^ 
Government  considered  that  the  v< 
had  cost  them  upwards  of  £700,00(lkK] 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  vessel 
come  into  our  possession  with  a 
siderable  quantity  of  stores  belonging  i^'j 
her,  he  thought  that  they  had  made  a  voiy'j 
good  bargain,  especially  when  the  iit*^ 
provements  effected  upon  her  wereoor' 
sidercd.   On  the  question  concerning  th 
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^wearing  of  boilers  dwelt  upon  by  the 
lion.  Gentleman,  lie  was  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  admit  that  he  agreed  with 
Him  in  many  of  his  remarks,  although 
Ixe  could  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Iteport  of  the  Committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  that  subject  was 
all  nonsense,  and  that  their  deliberations 
had  initiated  and  discovered  nothing. 
Still,  he  agreed  that  an  unconscionable 
time  had  been  spent  in  preparing  that 
Iteport,  and  he  did  not  see  that  much 
of  practical  value  resulted  therefrom. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  considering  whe- 
ther the  Navy  boilers  wore  out  faster 
than  those  of  the  Merchant  Service,  he 
could  not  think  that  it  was  altogether 
right  to  put  aside  the  one  cause  given  for 
the  more  rapid  destruction  of  the  former, 
and  that  was  the  intermittent  way  in 
which  they  were  worked.  He  was  bound 
to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  that  cause 
bad  a  good  deal  to  do  with  their  decay. 
He  thought,  also,  that  their  preservation 
much  depended  upon  the  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  chief  engineers,  which  he 
hoped  would  increase  with  their  expe- 
rience, and  produce  better  results  than 
hitherto. 

Me.  RYLANDS  :  I  am  desirous.  Sir, 
of  saying  a  word  as  to  the  Estimates 
laid  on  the  Table  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  Of  course,  upon  the  state- 
ment of  those  Estimates,  there  appears 
to  be  a  reduction,  when  the  Vote  of 
Credit  is  added  to  last  year's  Expendi- 
ture ;  but  I  do  not  feel  satisfied,  and  I 
am  sure  that  theright  hon. Gentleman  has 
little  ground  to  believe  that  those  Esti- 
mates, which  we  are  now  considering, 
will  be  maintained  during  the  12  months 
of  the  next  financial  year.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  carefully  guarded 
himself  from  leading  us  to  suppose  that 
those  Estimates  include  expenditure 
which  may  be  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  South  African  War ;  and,  from 
what  we  know — from  the  way  in  which 
first  one  war  and  then  another  is  sprung 
upon  us — I  am  sure  that  we  can  hardly 
rely  upon  those  Estimates  not  being 
exceeded ;  and  even  at  their  present 
amount,  I  believe  that  they  are  Esti- 
mates far  in  excess  of  what  might  be 
fairly  spent  upon  the  Naval  Service.  I 
do  not  wish,  for  one  moment,  to  raise 
any  complaint  against  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  I  am  sure  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  fill  the  distinguished 
Office  he  now  fills  with  great  care  and 


ability,  and  with  great  industry,  and 
with  great  anxiety  to  promote  the  Public 
Service;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  entered  into  what  I  may  call 
a  damnoso  hareditas.  This  system  of  Ad- 
miralty administration  has  been  handed 
down  to  him ;  and  it  is  a  system  which 
has  been  admitted  on  aU  hands  to  have 
led  to   gigantic  blunders,   and  a  very 

geat  amount  of  wasteful  expenditure, 
on.  Gentlemen  may  smile;  but  it  is  a 
matter  on  which  there  is  now  no  dis- 
pute. We  may  look  back  at  former 
proceedings  in  connection  with  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  throughout  there  have  been 
these  blunders,  and  these  blunders  have 
led  to  great  expenditure.  I  am  not 
going  to  view  this  in  a  Party  light.  I 
am  not  going  to  say  that  this  Admiralty 
Board  is  worse  than  previous  Admiralty 
Boards.  I  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to 
say  that  one  Party  has  been  worse  than 
another  Party  in  Admiralty  mismanage- 
ment, or  that  the  present  Government 
has  been  one  of  the  most  extravagant. 
What  I  complain  of  is  that,  while  it  has 
been  proved  that  former  Boards  of  Ad- 
miralty have  made  very  serious  blun- 
ders, and  have  continually  involved  this 
country  in  wasteful  outlay,  we  are  asked 
to  believe  in  the  perfection  of  the  pre- 
sent Board  of  Admiralty.  WeE  I,  for 
one,  am  not  prepared  to  believe  that 
the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  is  in 
any  degree  possessed  of  administrative 
ability  superior  to  that  which  has  been 
possessed  by  previous  Boards.  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that  the 
Admiralty  management  of  Her  Majesty's 
Navy  is,  in  its  essential  characteristics, 
the  same  now  that  it  has  been  for  the 
last  50  years.  During  those  50  years, 
there  have  been  a  series  of  efforts  made  to 
reform  that  administration.  I  dare  say 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  remember  that  in 
former  years  in  this  House  Mr.  Cobden, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay,  the  former  Member 
for  Sunderland,  and  Lord  Clarence 
Paget,  from  time  to  time,  denounced 
the  mismanagement  in  Admiralty  affairs, 
and  complained  of  the  system  in  which 
Admiralty  business  was  conducted.  In 
addition  to  efforts  from  those  Gentle- 
men, we  have  had  efforts  put  forth  by 
others.  We  have  had  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Pembroke  (Mr. 
E.  J.  Eeed),  whose  absence,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  we  must  regret ;  and  we  have 
had  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Lincoln  (Mr.  Seely),  who  has,  in  season 
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and  out  of  season,  continually  pressed 
upon  the  Admiralty  the  necessity  of  an 
entire  change  in  Admiralty  administra- 
tion. Then,  we  have  had  other  great 
efforts  made  in  the  public  Press,  in 
favour  of  reform  of  the  Admiralty.  Some 
year  or  two  ago  there  were  a  series  of 
articles  in  The  Times,  which  were 
written  with  remarkable  ability,  which 
were  written  with  great  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  which,  in  fact,  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  public,  in  very 
cogent  and  striking  language,  the  de- 
fects which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
writers,  attach  to  Admiralty  adminis- 
tration. Notwithstanding  all  these 
efforts,  continued  by  men  of  such 
eminence,  supported  by  the  leading 
organ  of  the  public  Press,  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  say  that  these  efforts 
have  been  almost  entirely  fruitless,  and 
that  there  has  been  no  Admiralty  re- 
form. It  has  been  impossible  to  produce 
any  effect  upon  the  Admiralty  admin- 
istration. The  Board  of  Admiralty  have 
been  described  by  The  Times  as  **  ruling 
Pashas."  It  has  intrenched  itself  in 
the  traditions  of  the  Department,  and  in 
the  powerful  class  interests  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  and  I  think  I  may  also 
say  that  it  has  perpetrated  very  often 
ignorant  errors  which  are  veiled  under 
the  assumption  of  absolute  infallibility. 
Now,  Sir,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Hastings  (Mr.  Brassey)  has  spoken 
about  the  present  expenditure  ;  he 
seemed  to  think  that  expenditure  was 
not  sufficient.  Well,  I  think  nearly 
£11,000,000  a-year  is  very  well  for 
Admiralty  expenditure.  My  hon.  Friend 
seemed  to  be  dissatisfied  about  the  sum ; 
he  seemed  to  think  there  should  be 
£12,000,000  a-year  expended.  Well, 
it  is  a  large  sum  of  money  to  spend,  and 
the  difficulty  that  we  meet  with  is — that 
any  opposition  we  offer  to  this  large 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Navy  is  set  down  as  proceeding  from  a 
desire  to  weaken  the  right  hand  of 
England's  power.  But,  Sir,  if  it  is  a 
fact  that  in  £11,000,000  or  £12,000,000 
there  is  a  waste  of  £2,000,000  or 
£3,000,000  a-year — if  you  could  get  as 
powerful  a  Navy  for  some  millions  a- 
year  less,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  this 
Committee  and  of  this  House  to  bring 
to  bear,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  on  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  the  necessity  of  a 
change  which  would  secure  a  more  eco- 
nomical and  more  efficient  administra- 

Mr.  Rylands 


tion  of  the  Public  Service.  The  dilE- 
culty  we  have  in  rousing  public  opimoi 
on  this  question  is  simply  this— thai 
there  is  an  idea  that  no  man  should  tilk 
about  the  administration  of  the  Admir* 
alty  unless  he  has  a  technical  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  I  see  hon.  and  gallaaft 
Gentlemen  opposite  who,  no  doaVl) 
think  it  is  a  very  presumptuous  thiitt 
on  my  part  to  say  anything  about  A£ 
miralty  matters.  I  am  certain  of  tlue— 
that  if  I  ventured  to  express  any  oonfr 
dent  opinion  about  the  best  constmotiia 
of  a  ship,  or  if  I  ventured  to  tell  the  Ad- 
miralty what  they  ought  to  do  with  it- 
gard  to  Naval  matters,  I  should  very  pt^ 
perly  be  chargeable  with  great  preeuii^ 
tion.  I  do  not,  however,  attempt  aqf^.; 
thing  of  the  kind.  The  questions  to 
which  I  am  calling  the  attention  of  fte 
Committee  are  questions  which  do  not 
require  any  technical  knowledge  at  iD; 
they  are  questions  which  can  be  eoft*  i 
sidered  and  decided  by  the  commoi ' 
sense  of  business  men.  Now,  Sir,  the 
contention  that  I  wish  to  urge  on  te 
Committee  is  this — that,  without  any 
ference  to  mere  technical  knowledge 
Naval  experience,  without  being 
nected  with  Naval  service,  we  may  jndM 
of  the  results  of  the  Admiralty  adminiB- 
tration — we  may  judge  of  the  tree  bf 
the  fruits  it  bears.  What  are  the  fraiti 
of  the  administration  of  the  Admiraltjf 
I  will  tell  you  two  or  three  of  them;: 
and  I  challenge  anyone  to  deny  the 
truth  of  these  charges,  which  are  oairf 
on  the  result  of  the  working  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Department.  Now,  in  the  fiiil 
place,  I  charge  them  with  slowness  it 
adopting  improvements.  Does  any  hot. 
Gentleman  deny  that  the  Admiralty  hss  - 
been  slow  in  such  matters  ?  This  tt  i 
matter  we  can  discuss  without  saf  .  A 
technical  knowledge.  It  so  happen  .^ 
that  I  have  a  good  knowledge  of  VMr  ^ 
pound  engines,  and  I  know  that  thsf'-^ 
have  been  in  common  use  for  years,  asL.  fi 
that  by  their  adoption  a  great  saving  iv  ;  ■ 
effected  in  fuel.  They  were  in  nee  &  ^  i 
very  considerable  time  before  the  BoiiA-  - 
of  Admiralty  would  listen  to  the  p»*  ^ 
posal  that  they  should  be  adopted  kt:;^ 
our  vessels  of  war.  Does  it  require  U(/4 
technical  knowledge  to  find  out  that  tef 
Board  of  Admiralty  were  remiss  innrf 
adopting  such  an  improvement  for  yetii 
before  they  were  induced  to  adopt  itt 
And  yet,  so  long  as  they  delayed  atter 
tion  to  that  matter,  they  were  leading  li 
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a  very  largely  increased  expenditure  in 
the  fuel  of  our  ships.  There  is  another 
charge  I  wish  to  bring  against  them,  and 
it  is  that  when  they  settle  upon  the  de- 
sign of  a  vessel  of  war,  our  experience 
Las  been  that  that  design  has  been 
greatly  altered  and  modified  during  the 
time  the  ship  is  building.  Is  that  de- 
nied ?  Yet,  if  that  is  true,  you  cannot 
take  a  ship  which  has  been  laid  on  cer- 
tain lines — ^you  cannot  alter  and  carve 
it  without  expending  a  very  much  larger 
sum  of  money  than  would  otherwise  be 
required.  It  is  clear  that  the  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  settle,  under  the  best 
advice,  the  type  of  the  vessel,  and  to  re- 
frain from  constant  interference  with 
that  type  while  it  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction. I  make  another  charge — and 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  know  from  their 
own  knowledge  that  what  I  am  saying 
is  absolutely  correct — I  say  ships 
have  frequently  been  begun,  but 
by  the  time  they  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  type  of  them  has  become 
obsolete  ;  numbers  of  vessels,  within 
a  very  short  time  after  their  comple- 
tion, have  been  admitted  to  be  of  an 
obsolete  type.  I  take  another  instance 
of  the  maladministration  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  it  is  that  they  have  adopted 
a  very  large  and  unnecessary  variety  of 
types  of  vessels,  and  in  this  matter  I 
shall  fortify  myself — for  I  am  now  ap- 
proaching a  technical  branch  of  the 
question — by  quoting  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Pembroke,  who,  two 
years  ago,  said  in  The  Times — 

"  Very  many  of  the  differences  in  our  ships 
arise  from  fancy,  from  caprice,  from  divided 
counsels,  from  the  competition  of  influences 
within  the  Admiralty — in  a  word,  from  mal- 
administration." 

If  these  charges  are  true — if  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  Admiralty  in  their  administra- 
tion have  been  guilty  of  results  such  as 
those  I  have  described — the  Committee 
will  agree  with  me  that  I  and  others 
have  a  right  to  bring  them  forward. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  technicality ; 
it  is  a  question  of  business,  which  men 
engaged  in  large  manufacturing  opera- 
tions are, entitled  to  speak  upon.  What 
did  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
West  Norfolk  say  20  years  ago  ?  I  will 
quote  from  him.  I  am  glad  to  see  him 
present ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  at  the 
present  moment  he  would  materially 
modify  the  words  he  then  uttered.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  20  years  ago,  said  that 


**  He  had  asked  many  of  the  most  eminent 
owners  of  private  yards  in  the  country  this 
question — *  Supposing  you  were  to  carry  on  your 
yards  upon  the  system  on  which  Her  Majesty*  s 
Dockyards  are  conducted,  what  would  be  the 
result  P '  And  the  invariable  answer  had 
been — 'If  we  were  to  approach  that  system 
with  the  Bank  of  England  at  our  back,  we 
should  be  ruined  in  six  months.'  " — [JIansardy 
cliu.  62.] 

I  supplement  that,  for  I  have  spoken  to 
ship-builders;  and  I  say  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  whatever,  notwith- 
standing what  ship-builders  may  say  in 
this  House,  that  if  you  talk  to  them  in 
private  they  will  tell  you  that  the  system 
in  force  in  the  Dockyards  belonging  to 
the  nation  is  such  that,  if  brought  to  bear 
on  their  own  businesses,  would  lead  them 
to  ruin.  Just  consider  for  a  moment, 
looking  at  this  as  a  g^eat  manufacturing 
operation,  what  means  are  taken  to  se- 
cure the  best  type  of  vessel  being  se- 
lected, and,  furthermore,  let  us  ask 
ourselves  the  question — "What  is  the 
system  under  which  the  manufacture  or 
building  of  vessels  is  conducted  ?*'  Well, 
now,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  to  a  very  great  extent,  are 
in  the  position  of  private  firms  carrying 
on  a  large  business,  and  the  Dockyards 
are  the  wOrks  in  which  the  manufac- 
turing business,  over  which  these  gen- 
tlemen preside,  is  carried  on.  The  first 
thing  I  have  to  say  of  the  gentlemen 
who  conduct  this  business,  turning  over 
several  millions  a-year,  is  this  —  that 
they  know  nothing  about  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  That  is  the, 
first  charge  I  make.  They  are  Naval 
officers — gallant  men  no  doubt — who  will 
do  their  duty  to  their  Queen  and  country 
when  they  have  to  fiy  their  flags  on 
the  ocean,  and  when  they  command  a 
Squadron  of  ships,  but  that  is  not  the 
point.  We  put  them  as  a  Board  of 
Admiralty  to  manage  a  manufacturing 
business,  and  I  say  that  these  gallant 
Admirals  know  nothing  of  the  business 
they  are  called  upon  to  manage.  They 
do  not  even  profess  to  know  it ;  it  is  not 
their  profession  at  all,  for  they  have 
no  practical  experience.  In  fact,  they  just 
come. in  and  try  their  "  prentice  hands," 
which  seems  to  be  a  very  singular  man- 
ner of  managing  one  of  the  greatest  busi- 
nesses in  the  Kingdom.  Then  they  talk 
about  technical  knowledge! — why,  these 
gallant  Admirals  are  in  the  same  position 
as  many  of  us  outside  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty.   Well,  you  say  that  the  Admi- 
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ralty  have  advisers.  Tou  say — "They 
carry  on  this  business,  no  doubt,  in 
entire  ignorance,  but  they  have  ad- 
visers." Let  us  see  who  they  are.  They 
have  a  Board  of  Constructors,  and  a 
President  to  guide  that  Board.  That 
President  is  another  Admiral,  and  he 
knows  nothing  about  it.  The  Controller 
of  the  Navy  may  be  in  entire  ignorance 
of  the  business  over  which  he  is  placed, 
and  no  knowledge  of  Naval  construction 
is  considered  necessary  for  a  gallant  Ad- 
miral to  be  placed  over  a  Board  of  Con- 
structors. How  do  they  manage  the 
Dockyards  ?  We  find  exactly  the  same 
system  of  management  carried  out. 
*'  How  not  to  do  it,"  is  the  principle  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty.  They  place 
these  great  shipbuilding  Yards — these 
great  manufacturing  Establishments — 
under  the  control  of  Naval  Superintend- 
ents, who  have  entire  management. 
These  Naval  Superintendents  are  Ad- 
mirals or  Naval  Captains,  who  know 
nothing  about  the  business  they  are 
called  upon  to  conduct.  They  come  there 
for  three  years  at  a  time,  and  they  come 
to  the  Dockyards  in  entire  ignorance. 
They  are  there  for  about  three  years 
playing  at  the  business,  and  then  they 
leave  the  Dockyards,  and  another  Ad- 
miral comes  who  is  equally  ignorant. 
Indeed,  the  Naval  Superintendent  of  the 
Dockyards  may  be  entirely  destitute  of 
technical  knowledge,  and  yet  he  can 
overrule  the  constructors  and  engineers — 
he  can  interfere  with  the  workmen, 
upset  any  arrangement  which  the  con- 
structor or  engineer  may  consider  neces- 
sary for  the  good  management  of  the 
works ;  and  I  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
have  experience  in  the  management  of 
a  business,  is  it  possible  that  a  manu- 
facturing business  can  bo  carried  on 
with  any  efficiency  when  you  place  at 
the  head  of  it  a  man  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  business ;  when  you  give  such  a  man 
absolute  control  over  people  about  the 
yard  who  have  knowledge  ?  And  yet 
we  find  this  system  in  force  in  our  Dock- 
yards ;  we  find  that  it  has  been  in  force 
for  the  last  60  years,  although  the  entire 
Navy  has  changed.  We  have  steam 
power  which  was  formerly  unknown, 
and  we  have  iron  vessels  in  the  place  of 
wooden  vessels,  and  we  have  largo  me- 
chanical appliances  which  in  the  days  of 
our  grandfathers  were  completely  un- 
known. I  suppose  that  in  Dockyard 
management  technical  knowledge  is  ab- 


solutely  necessary ;  but  where  it  is  moit 
necessary,  it  is  not  to  be  found.    Cob- 
structors  and   engineers    are   subordi- 
nated to  superiors    who    are   entirdr 
ignorant  of  the  business  they  control, 
and  this  is  carried  out  even  still  further 
than  that.    These  constructors  and  engi- 
neers in  the  Dockyards  ought  to  be  ablt 
to  communicate  directly  with  the  autho- 
rities at  Whitehall,   but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  do  so.     They  cannot  get  tt 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  except  through 
the  Admiral    commanding   the    Dock- 
yard, and  that  Admiral  sends  up  to  the 
other  Admiral,  who  is  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Constructors ;  so,  in  point 
of  fact,  there  is  no  independent  meant 
by  which   the  Chief  Constructors  caa 
reach  the  Admiralty  except  through  the 
channel  of  the  gallant  gentlemen,  who 
may  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  busi- 
ness they  have  to  carry  on.     I  wish,  be- 
fore I  sit  down,  to  quote  in  connection 
with  these  observations  a  few  very  perti- 
nent remarks  which  appeared  in  Tk 
Titne8f  about  two  years  ago — a  period 
when  The  Time»  did  excellent  service  in 
directing  public  attention  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Board  of  Admiraltj. 
The  Ti'tnei  said,  very  truly — 

''Anyone  who  would  reform  our  naral Ad- 
ministration will  have  a  heavy  task  before  him. 
It  requires  to  bo  decentralised ;  but  all  recent 
changes  have  heen  in  the  direction  of  centnli- 
sation.    Each  Dockyard  ought  to  he  a  separate 
institution,  with  a  local  management,  and  with 
a  separate  hody  of  naval  constructors.    If  a 
now  design  for  a  ship  is  wanted,  each  Dockyaxd 
ought  to  be  invited  to  furnish  a  dcaig^.    Occa- 
sionally the  private  yards  should  be  invited  to 
compete,  and  the  Admiralty,  with  the  aid  of  a 
constructive  committee,  ought  to  decide  between 
them.    But  to  insure  this,  it  would  be  necessaiy 
to  have  skilled  management ;  whereas  the  pre- 
sent plan  is  to  appoint  as  manager  for  two  or 
three  years  a  Kcar  Admiral  in  active  service, 
who  knows  nothing  of  such  matters,  and  is  too 
old  to  learn  them.     In  fact,  it  has  been  well 
said,  by  one  who  knows,  that  *  the  worse  he  is 
the  better  he  is '  " — 

that  is  to  say,  that  an  Admiral  with  a 
little  smattering  of  knowledge  is  more 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  Dockyards 
in  a  way  which  is  not  calculated  to  pro- 
mote their  efficiency  than  a  Naval  Super- 
intendent who  confessedly  knows  nothing 
at  all.  I  venture  to  say  this  to  the 
First  Lord — that  if  he  wishes  to  get 
economy  and  good  administration,  the 
first  tiling  he  should  do  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  Admirals  who  know  nothing  of  the 
business  entrusted  to  them,  and  substi- 
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tute  in  their  place  the  best  men  he  can 
find,  who  can  bring  to  the  management 
of  this  great  manufacturing  business 
the  highest  technical  knowledge  and 
skill,  ripe  experience  and  first-rate  capa- 
city ; — get  rid  of  cocked  hats,  swords  and 
epaulettes,  and  approach  the  Dockyards 
as  business  institutions,  conduct  them  in 
an  economical  manner,  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  obtaining  the  best  suggestions 
respecting  the  construction  of  vessels  of 
the  best  type;  and  I  believe,  if  we 
could  effect  such  reforms — ^revolutionary 
though  they  may  be — the  result  would 
be  that  we  should  save  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  every  year,  and  save  a  very 
great  many  of  the  blunders  which  have 
of  late  arisen,  and  I  am  afraid  will 
arise,  from  maladministration. 

Me.  BENTINCK  observed,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Burnley  (Mr.  Eylands) 
had  quoted  an  opinion  uttered  by  him 
(Mr.  Bentinck)  a  good  many  years  ago 
on  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Admiralty.  He  still  adhered  to  that 
opinion;  but  he  totally  differed  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  views  as  to 
Admiralty  maladministration.  Indeed, 
he  could  conceive  nothing  more  injurious 
to  the  good  conduct  of  the  Admiralty 
than  what  had  been  suggested  by  the 
hon.  Member.  He  had  always  con- 
demned the  practice  of  having  a  civilian 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — not 
through  any  disparagement  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  might  be  sure.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  for  50 
years  the  Admiralty  had  been  incapable 
of  improvement.  That,  he  believed, 
was  true.  He  remembered  a  story  told 
when  he  was  a  young  man  of  Mr. 
Croker,  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  had 
ever  sat  in  that  House,  or  served  the 
Admiralty.  One  day  Mr.  Croker  ad- 
dressed the  Board  in  these  words — 

"  My  Lords,  before  you  proceed  to  business 
I  think  it  right  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  individual,  whose  name  I  will 
place  before  you,  who  has  upon  three  separate 
occasions  presumed  to  offer  suggestions  to  your 
Lordships.'* 

That  was  looked  upon  in  those  days  as 
the  greatest  possible  offence.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  have  a  different  opinion 
from  the  Board  of  Admiralty — not  be- 
cause the  nautical  element  was  pre- 
dominant, but  because  the  civil  element 
was  in  the  ascendant.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  instituted  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  cost  of  work  in  public  yards  I 


and  in  private  yards;  but  he  believed 
it  was  utterly  impossible  that  business 
could  be  conducted  on  the  same  econo- 
mical principles  as  in  private  yards. 
Another  thing  he  would  say  was  that  he 
believed  the  work  done  in  the  public 
yards  was  perfection,  which  could  not 
always  be  said  of  that  done  in  the  yards 
of  private  firms.  Every  shilling  ex- 
pended there  we  got  the  value  for.  But 
his  chief  object  in  rising  was  to  express 
his  regret  at  the  statement,  made  with 
all  the  usual  clearness  and  ability  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  as  to  the  future 
policy  of  the  Government,  so  far  as  the 
Admiralty  was  concerned. '  And  he  must 
say  that  he  thought  the  time  had  not 
arrived  when  those  reductions  could  be 
made  with  safety  and  advantage  to  the 
country.  In  the  first  place,  we  had  not 
been  tested  by  war ;  and,  in  the  second, 
we  had  no  reserve  of  ships  in  the  event 
of  casualties,  inevitable  in  a  Naval 
action.  He  regretted  exceedingly  that 
they  heard  nothing  of  proposed  arrange- 
ments for  the  construction  of  a  class  of 
ships  which,  though  thoroughly  pro- 
vided with  guns  and  armour,  were 
capable  of  being  handled  under  canvas, 
without  being  wholly  dependent  upon 
steam  power.  He  liad  always  endea- 
voured to  impress  that  point  on  the 
Admiralty,  but  never  with  success.  He 
could  not  think  that  the  aspect  of  Euro- 
pean affairs  justified  any  such  reductions 
as  were  proposed ;  and  he  thought  that 
they  should  profit  rather  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  and  take  advantage  of 
what  was  called  a  time  of  peace,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  prepared  for  a  possible, 
if  not  probable,  time  of  war.  In  his 
opinion,  the  present  state  of  European 
affairs  looked  more  like  an  armed  truce 
than  a  lasting  peace ;  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  could  not  help  regret- 
ting the  reduction  of  the  Naval  Force, 
which  must  be  the  mainstay  of  the  honour 
and  interests,  if  not  of  the  existence,  of 
England.  He  would  much  rather  the 
Government  had  proposed  to  increase, 
than  to  reduce,  the  Naval  Force  of  the 
country. 

Me.  GOSCHEN:  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty is  always  so  conciliatory,  so 
straightforward,  so  business-like,  and  so 
unaggressive  in  his  Statements,  that  I 
cannot  remember  any  occasion  on  which 
he  has  been  attacked  in  the  House,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  attc^ck  him  to-night.     It 
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appears  to  me  that  there  are  three  posi- 
tions filled  by  hon.  Members  in  this 
House — hon.  Members  who  are  concilia- 
tory in  the  House  and  out  of  the  House. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  one  of  that 
class.  Then  there  are  hon.  Members 
who  are  ready  to  attack  both  in  and  out 
of  the  House.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Beading  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  belongs  to 
that  class.  And  then  there  is  a  third 
class,  which  has  been  developed  this 
evening,  who  are  gentle  in  the  House, 
but  ready  to  go  to  the  Provinces  and  be 
aggressive.  The  Financial  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty  (Mr.  Egerton)  is  one  of 
that  class.  I  have  listened  to  some  por- 
tions of  the  speech  of  the  First  Lord 
with  great  interest,  and  to  other  portions 
with  much  pleasure,  and  I  felt  d!uring  a 
portion  of  it  a  thirst  for  knowledge  which 
was  not  gratified.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  said  he  hoped  it  was  short 
and  business-like ;  but  it  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  shorter  and  more 
business-like  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said  to  the  Committee — "Vote  me 
£10,500,000  for  the  Navy,  and  depend 
upon  it  I  will  exercise  great  vigilance 
and  economy  in  administering  it." 
There  is  no  indication  of  general  policy 
in  the  speech.  We  have  heard  nothing 
in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  ships 
or  the  great  services  the  Navy  have  per- 
formed. He  has  not  told  us  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  present  largo 
number  of  ships  in  commission,  nor  has 
he  told  us  whether  he  intends  to  organ- 
ize a  Flying  Squadron.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  places  the  Estimates  on 
the  Table,  and  explains  them ;  but  he 
does  not  tell  us  what  type  of  ships  he 
proposes  to  build,  or  what  new  ships  are 
laid  down.  I  asked  a  Question  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening  in  regard  to 
the  employment  of  Marines  at  the  Cape, 
and  the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  so  far  satisfactory ;  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Marines  have 
not  been  employed  when  there  was  the 
necessity  to  till  up  the  other  regiments 
by  volunteers.  With  the  Marines  no 
volunteering  is  necessary,  for  they  are 
ready  to  sail  at  48  hours'  notice, 
and  5,000  of  that  distinguished  body 
might  have  been  despatched  at  once. 
The  Committee  may  remember  that  in 
tlio  case  of  the  Ashanteo  War  a  small 
body  of  Marines  was  despatched  within 
48  hours  of  the  receipt  of  the  news,  and 
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the  prompt  despatch  of  that  body  tk. 
troops  was  of  the  utmost  importance.   I 
hope  it  may  not  be  found  necessarj  to 
send  any  more  troops  to  the  Cape ;  but, 
in  future,  I  trust  the  Marines  will  not 
be  forgotten,  and  that  justice  will  be 
done  to  such  an  able  Force.    With  re- 
gard to  the  personnel  of  the  Navy,  wo 
see    a    reduction    proposed    of    1,000 
Marines ;  and  I  cannot  quite  understand 
the  explanation  which  has  been  givea 
for  that  reduction,  except  that  becaoae 
they    were   650   short  of   the    14,000, 
therefore    the    right   hon.     G^tleman 
thought  it  better  to  reduce  the  number 
to  13,000.    But  is  that  politic?    Many 
regiments  are  being  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish men  to  other  corps;   and  at  thii 
particular  moment,   of  all  others,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  chooses  to  reduce 
the  Marines  from  14,000  to  13,000.    I 
confess  I  do  not  see  sufficient  reason 
why  the  abnormal  number  which  has 
been  maintained  for  many  years  pait 
should  be  altered  now.     The  only  arga- 
ment — and  that  is  not  a  good  one— is^ 
that  if  you  put  13,000  in  the  Estimatei 
instead  of  14,000,  there  will  be  a  oo^ 
responding  reduction  in  the  charge  fiff 
these  men.     I  do  not  think  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman  can   frankly  aay  that 
1,000  men  can  be  spared.    As  to  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  boys,  I  hope 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  right ;  be- 
cause the  number  ought  to  be  kept  at 
such  a  point  as  to  enable  us  always  to 
keep  a  Force  of  18,000  or  19,000  blue- 
jackets.    The  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  (Mr.  Egerton)  says  that  wheu 
he  came  into  Office,  five  years  ago,  not 
only  was  there  inefficiency  in  ships,  but 
in  men  also;  and,  in  a  very  modest  way, 
he  says  he  will  stand  by  every  word  he 
has  uttered.      But  during  the  five  years 
the  Conservative  Government  has  been 
in  power,  they  have  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  number  of  men,  or 
Marines,  or  boys.     The  fact  is,  that  the 
disputes  and  discussions  of  the  past  should 
now  bo  forgotten;  but  I  have  noticed 
that  the  hon.  Member,  and  others  of  his 
Friends,  are  continually  going  back  on 
these  five  years ;  and  when  he  repeats, 
in  his  official  capacity,  things  which  his 
late  Chief  communicated  to  him,  I  think 
ho  is  scarcely  acting  fairly,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  controvert  him.     He  has 
the  Committee  entirely  at  his  mercy; 
and  whatever  he  chooses  to  say  as  re- 
gards confidential  communications  made 
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to  him,  we  are  not  able  to  contradict.  I 
hope,  therefore,  on  reflection,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  will  see  that  he  ought  not  to 
Lave  made  the  speech  which  he  has 
done.  I  will  now  pass  to  another  point 
which  has  not  a  personal  bearing,  and 
which  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  public 
service  that  allusion  should  be  made. 
The  hon.  Member  denounced  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  late  Government,  and 
praised  the  expenditure  of  the  present 
Administration  as  its  Financial  Secre- 
tary. Now,  let  me  ask  him — does  he 
think  that  statement  will  strengthen  his 
authority  in  keeping  down  expenditure  ? 
It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  to  keep 
down  expenditure,  yet  he  has  denounced 
our  economy,  and  his  Party  will  take  its 
cue  from  him.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  will  not 
wish  that  expenses  should  be  pressed 
upon  him.  He  knows — as  everyone  who 
has  been  at  the  Admiralty  must  know — 
from  all  sides  there  is  constant  pressure 
for  expenditure ;  and  it  requires  a  very 
firm  hand  to  resist  those  appeals.  I 
should  have  wished,  therefore,  that  the 
hon.  Member  would  have  impressed  his 
Colleagues  and  his  Party  with  notions 
of  economy;  but  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case,  after  listening  to  the 
speech  which  we  have  done,  and  others 
which  he  has  made  to  his  constituents. 
We  cannot  reach  his  constituents ;  and  I 
sometimes  wish  they  could  come  to  this 
House  and  hear  the  replies  which  are 
made,  and  then  they  might  be  inclined 
to  alter  their  opinion.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  Financial  Secretary's  mode  of 
handling  business,  he  has  given  us  the 
case  of  the  Indepeniencia,  That  ship, 
he  says,  cost  the  Brazilian  Government 
£700.000,  and  we  paid  less  for  it ;  there- 
fore, evidently  we  had  got  a  good  bar- 
gain. But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
back  of  the  Independencta  was  broken  in 
the  course  of  her  launching,  and  great 
expenses  were  involved.  Therefore,  I 
do  not  think  that  it  can  be  held  that  we 
have  got  a  good  bargain,  because  a  ship 
cost  a  foreign  Government  a  large  sum 
of  money.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Heading  made  a  valuable  statement, 
which  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the 
Committee  to  recall.  During  the  five 
years  of  each  Administration,  there 
have  been  100,000  tons  of  shipping 
built.  The  late  Government  built 
50,000  tons  of   iron-clads,  and  50,000 


tons  of  unarmoured  vessels ;  while 
the  present  Government  has  built, 
at  a  greater  cost,  40,000  tons  of  ar- 
moured vessels,  and  60,000  tons  of  unar- 
moured vessels.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
answer  to  the  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  us.  I  will  now  turn  to 
notice  a  few  more  of  the  topics  touched 
upon  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  and  there  is  one  point  upon  which 
I  can  cordially  agree  with  him,  and  that 
is  the  increased  efficiency  he  is  going  to 
give  to  the  Dockyard  at  Malta.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  he  had 
increased  the  Establishment  at  Malta, 
and  that  it  was  evident  that  it  was  im- 
portant, in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
that  the  Dockyard  should  be  strength- 
ened. Upon  reference  to  the  Estimates, 
however,  I  find  the  precise  increase  to 
the  strength  of  Malta  is  one  artificer, 
and  that  is  an  addition  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  allude  to.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has,  I  see,  increased  the 
salaries  of  the  Instructors  at  Chatham 
by  £25,  and  of  the  Chief  Engineer  by 
£20 ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  As- 
sistant Inspector  has  been  reduced  by 
£50,  so  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty has  gained  a  £5  note  on  the 
transaction,  and  he  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  having  made  such  a  reform. 
There  is  another  point  upon  which  my 
congratulations  are  most  sincere,  and 
that  is  the  reform  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  he  is  about  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  Eoyal  Naval  College 
at  Greenwich,  in  having  the  examina- 
tions conducted  by  authorities  taken 
from  outside.  That  is  a  very  distinct 
improvement,  and  one  which  I  trust  will 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  College ;  and 
I  am  glad  of  this  proof  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  given  of  the  interest 
which  he  takes  in  the  Boyal  Naval  Col- 
lege, which  everyone  now  admits  has 
been  doing  excellent  service.  I  am  also 
glad  to  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
intends  further  to  utilize  the  College  by 
sending  the  lieutenants  ^here  when  they 
first  come  on  half -pay.  Every  proposal 
for  increase  of  pay  arising  from  this 
ground  will,  I  am  sure,  be  treated  with 
the  greatest  consideration.  I  think  it  is 
a  pity,  however,  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  make  up  his  mind,  so  that  the 
necessary  item  might  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  present  Estimates.  Per- 
haps the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  tell 
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MS  whether  any  sum  will  be  taken  this 
year,  or  whether  it  will  be  deferred  to 
a  later  period.  I  have  only  to  say  one 
or  two  words  more  on  the  question  of 
shipbuilding.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  he  is  going  to  build  less  than  leist 
year,  and  ho  is  going  to  spend  less ;  but 
why  he  builds  less,  and  spends  less,  he 
has  not  shown  to  us,  except  that  be- 
cause he  spent  more  last  year,  therefore 
he  ought  to  spend  less  this  year.  What 
I  contend  is,  that  he  has  not  indicated 
what  his  Naval  policy  is.  Does  he  in- 
tend to  keep  the  present  number  of 
ships  in  commission?  Does  he  intend 
to  equip  and  send  out  a  Flying  Squadron, 
and  will  the  Beserve  Squadron  be  sent 
out  in  the  course  of  the  year  ?  These 
are  questions  which  are  deeply  interest- 
ing to  us,  and,  therefore,  we  want  an 
answer  to  them.  I  hope  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  not  think  I  am  unfair 
in  asking  them.  I  wish  to  see  a  little 
more  clearly,  and  to  know  not  only  the 
amount  to  be  spent,  but  the  policy  which 
underlies  that  expenditure.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  hitherto  confined 
himself  to  generalities.  He  says  his 
policy  is  to  keep  up  a  stated  number  of 
men  in  the  Dockyards ;  but  that  is 
everybody's  policy.  I  am  not  thinking 
of  the  money  to  be  spent,  or  how  many 
men  are  to  be  employed ;  but  I  am 
thinking  of  what  may  be  called  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Navy,  and  in  what  direc- 
tion the  riglit  hon.  Gentleman  proposes 
to  concentrate  his  main  efforts.  He  did 
not  tell  us,  for  instance,  whether  he 
gives  up  as  impracticable,  or  inexpedient 
rather,  the  construction  of  such  large 
ships  as  would  match  the  ambitious  de- 
signs of  the  Italian  Navy.  Is  he  satis- 
fied with  the  types  of  ships  which  are 
now  being  constructed,  or  is  he  now 
engaged  upon  new  types?  These  are 
subjects  which  demand  explanation.  I 
may  say  I  do  not  make  these  criti- 
cisms as  personal  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  they  are  important,  be- 
cause they  involve  the  interests  of  the 
Public  Service.  •  I  think  justice  will  be 
done  mo  in  this  respect — that  during 
the  last  five  years  I  have  never  made 
these  Navy  Estimates  a  field  for  Party 
Goiifiict.  I  have  supported  the  Admi- 
ralty in  many  cases ;  but  I  frankly  say 
tliiit  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  state 
this  evening  tlio  objections  which  I  have 
done,  because  I  do  not  think  we  have 
had  that  fulness  of  statement  to  which 
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we  have  been  accustomed  on  these  ocei* 
sions. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH :  Sir,  I  have  m 
reason  whatever  to  complain  of  themOi 
ner  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleani 
has  dealt  with  the  Statement  whidk  I 
thought  it  right  to  make.     I  admit  thit 
it  was  concise,  and  I  avoided  some  topM 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  conTV- 
sation  in  this  House ;    but  I  will  not 
endeavour  to  satisfy  the  right  hon.  Ooi* 
tleman's  thirst  for  further  knowledge. 
The  hon.  Member    for  Beading  (ur. 
Shaw  Lefevre)   has  to-night  shown  i 
capacity  for  attack,  and  he  has  distincdj 
challenged  the  policy  of  the  Government 
during  the  last  five  years.    I  shall  sot 
follow  him  on  the  present  occasion  ii 
that  attack ;  such  a  matter  as  that  mut 
be  dealt  with  on  another  occasion.  I 
can  quite  believe  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  City  of  Londoi 
(Mr.  Goschen)  did  his  best  to  leave  the 
Navy  in  a  position  which  would  enaUe 
it  to  discharge  its  important  duties;  but 
I  appeal  to  him  whether  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary during  his  period  of  office  to 
withdraw  ships  from  stations,  and  whe- 
ther he  was  not  unable  to  supply  reUeb 
for  those  ships,  because  the  repairs  of 
those  ships  had  been  neglected  ?    I  am 
not  going  further  into  that  subject,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  the  Navy  ought  to 
be  made  the  ground  for  Party  fighting, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  made  the  shuttle- 
cock of  Parties  in  this  House.    It  is  a 
matter  of  the  gravest  importance  that 
the  Navy  of  this  country  should  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  efficiency.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  spoken  of  the  absence  of 
any  statement  of  policy.    I  thought  it 
best  to  simply  explain  the  Estimates  be- 
fore the  Committee.      The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,   however,   asks  for  further 
information,   though  he  must  be  well 
aware  that  there  are  at  this  moment  cir- 
cumstances   which    prohibit    me    from 
stating  what  is  the  distribution  of  the 
Navy.     I  may  say,  however,  that  I  hope 
the  Squadron  in  the   Sea  of  Marmora 
will  be  able  to  leave  there  in  a  day  or 
two  and  go  back  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  difficulty  of  forecasting  the  course 
of  events  makes  it  also  difficult  to  say 
precisely  what  the  future  disposition  of 
the  Fleet  will  be.    I  will  take  the  op- 
portunity which  has  been  afforded  me, 
by  the  remarks  which  have  fallen  from 
the  hon.   Gentleman    the  Member  for 
Hastings  (Mr.  T.  Brassey)  and  the  right 
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lion.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Oosclien)  to  refer 
to  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Fleet  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.    We 
all  feel  that  no  body  of  officers  or  men 
could  possibly  have  behaved  better  in 
trying  circnmstances,    and    they    have 
never  given  occasion  for  the  least  anxiety 
or  concern  on  the  score  of  their  conduct. 
Hon.  Members  will  probably  know  that 
a  long  period  of  watching  and  waiting 
in  complete  inactivity  is  far  more  trying 
to  a  British  Fleet  than  the  dangers  of 
active  service.     My  right  hon.  f'riend 
referred  to  the  proposed  reduction  in  the 
number  of  Marines ;  and,  on  this  point, 
I  may  say  that  as  the  efficiency  of  the 
corps  could  be  restored  within  a  short 
period  of  time,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  number  of  men  contemplated  in 
the  proposed  reduction  might  very  well 
be  spared.     They  are  now  657  under 
strength,  and  the  effect  of  the  reduc- 
tion will  be  that  we  shall  not  recruit 
until    their    number    falls    to     13,000. 
"With    regard   to   the  purchase  of  the 
Independencia,    I    would  point    out    to 
the  Committee  that  the  Brazilian  Go- 
vernment paid  for  the  vessel  a  larger 
sum  than  she  has  cost  us.    Again,  she 
was  a  very  powerful  ship,  and  was  also 
in  a  position  to  go  to  sea ;  for  which  rea- 
son I  considered  that,  with  her  arma- 
ment and  ammunition,  it  was  not  de- 
sirable that  she  should  pass  into  other 
hands.     I  think  the  Committee  will  bo 
of  opinion  that  I  have  exercised  a  proper 
discretion  in  acquiring  that  vessel  for 
the  nation.  As  regards  her  price,  I  may 
mention  that  I  consulted  an  authority 
often  spoken  of  in  this  House,  by  whom 
I  was  assured  that  the  ship  was  worth 
£650,000.    It  is  one  thing  to  buy  a  ship 
under  circumstances  of  emergency  such 
as  existed  last  year,  and  anower  to  buy 
a  ship  when  you  are  not  at  all  anxious 
to  acquire  her  at  a  price  which  might 
be  considered    somewhat   extravagant. 
I  have  been  challenged  also  upon  the 
amount  of  tonnage  which  we  propose 
to  build  this  year,  and  was  asked  whe- 
ther it  was  necessary  to  propose  to  the 
House  to  spend  so  large  a  sum  in  ship- 
building as  before,  to  which  I  reply  that 
we  have  been  five  years  in  Office  and 
have  built  the  amount  of  tonnage  which 
we  proposed  to  build.     I  will  not  go 
back  into  the  qfuestion  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  two  Administrations,  but  wish  to 
refer  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Burnley  (Mr.  Eylands),  who 

VOL.  CCXLIV.    [third  berixs.] 


has  spoken  rather  disparagingly  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty.  I  am  sure,  as  far 
as  the  Admiralty  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  desire  to  claim  the  attribute  of  infal- 
libility. If  anyone  is  infallible  it  must 
be  the  hon.  Member  for  Burnley ;  but  I 
cannot  admit  that  blame  attaches  to 
the  Admiralty  with  regard  to  the  non- 
adoption  of  improvements;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  constantly  desirous  to 
learn  and  constantly  desirous  to  im- 
prove. Another  of  the  charges  brought 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  against  the  Ad- 
miralty was  almost  answered  by  him- 
self ;  for  when  he  said  that  the  Admi- 
ralty was  the  last  to  avail  itself  of  any 
new  invention,  he  added,  it  had  not  dis- 
covered that  compoimd  engines  were 
economical  in  the  matter  of  fuel,  until 
the  fact  had  been  found  out  by  others, 
and,  strangely  enough,  he  has  charged 
the  Admiralty  with  altering  the  designs 
of  their  ships.  The  Dreadnought  had  been 
changed  two  or  three  times  in  the  course 
of  her  construction  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Pontefract 
(Mr.  Childers) ;  and  with  regard  to  any 
other  alterations,  I  will  add  that  no  man 
dare  occupy  the  place  occupied  by  myself 
if  he  does  not  consider  questions  of  im- 
provements necessary  to  be  made  in 
order  to  maintain  the  superiority  of  our 
Navy.  I  have  explained  to-night  that 
when  the  question  of  steel  armour  came 
before  me  in  a  practicable  shape,  I  was 
bound  to  consider  whether  steel  or  com- 
pound armour  was  not  better  than  iron 
armour-plate.  And  with  regard  to  the 
Inflexible f  I  ask,  was  it  right  that  I  should 
have  allowed  the  work  to  go  on  upon 
the  old  design?  Upon  tms  point,  I 
think  it  will  be  admitted  that  I  have 
done  my  duty.  The  hon.  Member  for 
West  Norfolk  (Mr.  Bentinck)  has  spoken 
of  his  concern  that  there  are  no  Beserves 
of  heavy  ships ;  but  I  think  I  may  say 
that,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory, there  are  Eeserves  in  heavy  ships.  I 
mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing the  names  of  13  iron-clad  ships, 
which,  either  new  or  completely  refitted 
with  new  boilers,  would  be  ready  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  in  addition  to  the 
Fleet  which  exists  in  the  Channel  and 
the  two  Fleets  in  the  Mediterranean.  We 
have  altogether  34  iron-clads  which  may 
be  considered  to  be  in  a  thoroughly  effi- 
cient state.  That  is  a  larger  number 
than  we  have  possessed  at  any  other 
period.    With  regard  to  the  observa- 
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tions  whioh  fell  from  my  hon.  Friend 
the    Member   for    Hastings    (Mr.    T. 
Brassey ) ,  respecting  the  pay  of  the  seamen 
of  the  Fleet,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  regret 
he  should  have  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  make  those  statements,  which,  as  com- 
ing from  him,  will  probably  have  great 
weight  in  the  country.     I  confess  that 
to  me  his  speech  was  a  surprise,  and  I 
do  most  earnestly  deprecate  statements 
made  in  this  House  as  to  the  insufficiency 
of  the  pay  of  any  class  of  public  ser- 
vants.    I  know  it  is  difficult  to  withhold 
statements  of  the  kind  referred  to  ;  but 
the  mischief  done  by  them  is  almost  in- 
calculable.      They    raise    expectations 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  gratify ; 
and  I  must  say  that  if  you  once  begin 
seriously  to  entertain  the  question  of  in- 
creased pay  with  regard  to  one  class  of 
public  servants,  you  open  the  door  to  an 
immense    number   of  others,  whom,  if 
you   refuse,     you    render    dissatisfied. 
While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  will  add 
that,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the 
seamen  of  the  Fleet  are  by  no  means 
dissatisfied  with   their  position  as  re- 
gards   pay   and    pensions.    A  remark 
has   been  made   as  to  the  number  of 
desertions  in  the  Pacific,  which  I  can 
answer  by  a  statement  made  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Liffeyy  who  took  that  vessel 
out  to  Coquimbo,  and  called  at  several 
ports  on  the  "West  Coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  who  told  me  that  he  had  not 
lost  a  single  man.     It  is,  moreover,  to 
bo  remembered  that  the  wages  of  sailors 
have  gone  down  very    much  recently ; 
but  I  do  not  want  to  use  this  as  an  argu- 
ment against  paying  the  men  of   the 
Navy  what  they  are  entitled  to,  for  they 
are  a  fine  body  of  men  who  serve  their 
country  well,  and  therefore  deserve  to 
be  well  paid.     Again,  they  have  a  posi- 
tion safer  than  that  of  the  men  in. the 
Merchant  Servioo,  and  are  besides  sure 
of  a  pension    after   20   years'    service, 
which  is  an  enormous  benefit  to  them. 
I  Iiave  been  challenged  about  building 
ships  like  the  Italia,     Well,  I  and  my 
hon.  Friend  near  me  went  over  the  vessel, 
and  I  must  say  that  nothing  could  exceed 
the  kindness  and  attention  shown  us  by 
the  Italian  naval  authorities,  who  have 
shown  that  they  can  build  as  good  ships 
as    can  bo  built  in  this  country;   but, 
without  wishing  to  compare  our  type  of 
vessels  with  that  of  the  Italians,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  follow  their  example.    I 
think  it  would  be  putting  too  many  eggs 
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into  one  basket,  while  I  am  not  at  dl 
certain  that  we  cannot  get  the  same  fsgrnk 
and  powers  of  defence  possesaecTbytliift 
huge  ship,  by  patiently  carrying  oat  n* 
periments  and  watching  the  developiiiMl 
of  science,  without  committing  ounelfM 
to  such  enormous  expenditure  of  matii 
rial  power  and  steam  power  also  in  oil 
ship.    I  am  not  prepared   to  do  that 
as    at    present  advised;    but,    at  the 
same  time,   I   must   say  that  in  view 
of  the  progress  of  naval  soienoe,  rqpU 
and  continuous   as   it  is,   I  desite  to 
hold  myself    free   to  make  any  pn^ 
posals    whioh,  after  due  consideratun, 
are  thought  to  be  necessary.     At  tlit 
present  moment  I  reserve  my  opinion.  I 
think  I  have  now  answered  most  of  tin 
questions  put  to  me ;  but  there  is  €M 
which  came  from  the  hon.  and  nllaBt 
Baronet  the  Member  for  West  Bumsk 
(Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot),  which  still  is- 
quires  a  reply.     He  spoke  of  a  feeliDg 
existing  in  the  Marines,  where  that  coipi 
were  jointly  concerned  with  the  Navy; 
and  on  that  point  I  have  to  say  that  I ' 
should    certainly  regret  that  anythiog 
which  has  fallen  from  me  should  occanoa 
pain  to  the  officers  of  that  gallant  conii 
He  asked  if  it  was  the  intention  of  taa 
Admiralty  to  maintain  the  Queen's  Ba* 
gulations  ?    I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  AdmizaUl 
to    maintain    those    Eegulations   moik 
strictly.     There  has  been  a  misundv- 
standing,  which  I  trust  has  now  beea 
entirely  removed  by  the  answer  given  to 
the  Adjutant  General.     There  is  no  in- 
tention or  disposition  on  the  partoftlio 
Admiralty  to  make  any  change  in  the 
status  of  the  officers  of  that  gallant  corpi 
as  regards  the  officers  of  the  Navy ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  intention  fullv  to 
maintain  the  force  of  those  Segulationa 
which  have  existed  for  so  many  years.  I 
shall  now  apologize  for  taking  up  the 
time  of  the  House  at  so  late  a  period  in 
the  evening  (12.50),  and  express  my  r^ 
gret  if  any  want  of  clearness  or  fuhieaa 
on  my  part  has  rendered  it  necessary  to 
supplement  my  former  observations.    I 
trust  that  the  Committee  will  now  give 
us  the  Vote  for  the  money  required. 

Me.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  wished  to 
explain  to  the  Committee,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  seemed  to  think  he  had  been 
taken  by  surprise  by  the  criticisms  he 
(Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  had  made.  He  had 
expressly  told  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
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Under  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  (Mr. 
A.  F.  Egerton)  that  he  intended  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  two 
Beturns  which  formed  the  groundwork 
of  all  the  obserrationB  he  had  made — 
namely,  the  one  showing  the  tonnage 
of  ships  built  in  the  last  10  years,  and 
the  other  the  ships  repaired  during  the 
last  four  years. 

Mr.  BENTINGK  desired  to  express 
his  cordial  concurrence  with  the  remark 
which  had  fallen  in  the  course  of  that 
discussion — that  recrimination  between 
the  two  front  Benches  formed  a  leading 
feature  in  a  debate  upon  the  Nayy  Esti- 
mates. They  had  heard  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London  (Mr.  Goschen)  had  de- 
voted his  whole  time  and  attention  for 
many  years  past,  with  the  greatest 
anxiety,  to  the  efficiency  of  the  British 
Navy.  He  (Mr.  Bentinck)  was,  of 
course,  bound  to  accept  any  statement 
which  came  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man,  and  he  did  so  fuUy  and  frankly ; 
but  he  did  so  with  some  surprise,  be- 
cause it  had  occurred  to  him  that  the 
very  last  thing  wished  for  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  an  efficient  Navy. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had 
told  them  that  they  had  34  iron-clads  in 
perfect  order  and  fit  for  sea,  and  that 
there  were  others  building;  but  he 
might  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  num- 
ber mentioned  was  in  itself  very  much 
below  that  said  to  be  required  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  the  subject. 
What  he  wanted  to  press  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  that  which  he  had  not  thought  pro- 
per to  deal  with,  was  that  he  (Mr.  Ben- 
tinck) complained  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Government  generally  under  the 
present  aspect  of  European  affairs.  He 
had  also  contended  that  not  only  was 
the  position  of  the  Navy  as  regarded  iron- 
clads not  what  it  ought  to  have  been, 
but  he  had  further  said  that  the  aspect 
of  European  affairs  did 'not  render  this 
the  time  for  any  reduction  of  our  mari- 
time, efficiency;  but,  above  all,  that  the 
period  had  arrived  when  we  ought  to 
devote  our  energies,  as  well  as  the  men 
and  money  required,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  our  naval  resources  in  a  state 
of  the  highest  possible  efficiency.  He 
had  addressed  himself  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  regretted  that  he  had  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  refer  to  the 


heavy  question  he  had  put  forward. 
His  own  individual  opinion  was  that  the 
countrv  was  proceeding  in  the  dark  in 
not  taking  advantage  of  the  time  of 
peace  to  put  her  naval  power  in  a  more 
effective  condition  than  it  was  in  at  the 
present  time. 

Mb.  PABNELL  wanted  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  Vote,  but  would  defer 
them  until  they  came  to  the  Vote  for 
the  money.  Of  course,  the  Government 
would  give  those  hon.  Members,  who 
had  waited  without  being  able  to  join 
in  the  debate,  an  opportunity  of  making 
such  remarks  as  the  desired. 

The  CHAIBMAN  pointed  out  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell), 
that  the  present  Vote  was  for  Seamen 
and  Marines,  and  was  that  which  was 
open  for  general  discussion,  whereas  the 
following  Vote  was  for  money  only. 

Mr.  PABNMiL  said,  the  question 
he  desired  to  raise  was  one  which  he 
considered  would  arise,  either  on  one 
Vote  or  another. 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH:  I  trust  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Pamell)  will  allow  the  Vote  to  be 
taken  now.  There  will  be  ample  time 
to  put  any  questions  later  on.  The  hon. 
Member  has  not  been  in  the  House  this 
evening  so  long  as  I  have. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(2.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

<<Tliat  a  Bum,  not  exceeding  £2,708,695,1)0 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  de^y  ^e  £x{>enBe 
of  Wages,  &c.  to  Seamen  and  Marines,  which 
will  come  in  coune  of  payment  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  31st  day  of  Marc^  1880." 

Mb.  PAENELL  certainly  thought  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  agree  to 
report  Progress  under  the  circumstances. 
He  recollected  that  last  year  he  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  the  Vote  for  the  men, 
on  which  occasion  he  did  not  finish  his 
own  statement ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  been  more  fortunate  that 
evening.  He  begged  to  move  that  Pro- 
gress be  reported. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr, 
Pamell) 

Mb.  goschen  said,  that  the  ques- 
tion had  sometimes  been  compromised 
by  its  being  understood  that  questions 
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might  be  raised  on  the  Vote  for  Victual- 
ling and  Provisions.  Perhaps,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  consent  to  report  Progress 
after  the  present  Vote  had  been  taken. 
He  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Norfolk 
(Mr.  Bentinck).  During  the  long  time 
that  discussions  had  continued  in  that 
House,  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  never 
ventured  to  challenge  the  House  with 
regard  to  his  (Mr.  Goschen's)  conduct, 
with  the  exception  of  one  occasion,  when 
he  was  in  a  miserable  minority.  There 
was  no  person  but  the  hon.  Member  in 
the  House  who  believed  him  to  be  in- 
different to  the  interests  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH  :  I  hope  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell)  will 
accept  the  suggestion  that  any  discussion 
which  he  may  have  to  raise  upon  the 
Estimates  shall  be  taken  on  the  Victual- 
ling Vote. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  said,  he  knew  that 
some  hon.  Members  who  wished  to  speak 
had  been  precluded  from  so  doing,  and 
had  left  the  House  in  consequence. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that  the 
practice  was  to  take  a  general  discussion 
upon  the  first  Vote.  The  second  Vote 
raised  the  question  of  money,  and  the 
third  Vote  raised  the  same  question.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  clearly  out  of  Order 
to  raise  any  question  upon  the  second  or 
third  Vote  that  might  bo  raised  on  the 
subsequent  Votes. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow  ; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Wednee- 
day, 

MOTION. 

CLARE  COTJXTY  WRIT. 
RE-APPOINTMEXT    OF    SELECT    COMMITTEE. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Asstieton  Cross, 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committeo  bo  re-ap- 
Dointcd  to  iiKjuire  whether  Sir  Bryan  0*Logh- 
len,  Member  for  the  County  of  Clare,  has,  since 
his  election,  accepted  an  oflico  or  place  of  profit 
under  or  from  the  Crown,  and  that  thoy  be  di- 
rected to  report  their  opinion  whetlier  he  has 
vacated  his  seat  by  the  acceptance  of  tho  said 
oflBc<» :— Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr.  James  Low- 

Mr,  GoHchen 


THER,  Mr.  Attobnet  Gbvebal,  Ifr.  Smm 
Walpole,  Mr.  Attosnet  Gbnbbal  for  Iir 
LAND,  Lord  Francis  Hbbtbt,  Sir  Wuui 
Dtke,  Mr.  WiLLiAX  Edwabd  FoBifn,  8b 
William  Harcourt,  Mr.  WhuvbiaiIi  aoHt 
nated  Members  of  the  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  pToposad, 
''  That  Mr.  Butt  be  another  liemWof 
the  Committee.*' — (J/r.  AeehUon  (Vpm.) 

Majob  NOLAN  very  much  regr^M 
to  say  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Men- 
ber  for  Limerick  (Mr.  Butt)  was  not 
likely  to  be  well  enough  to  attend  tht 
Committee  for  some  time. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  in  Oil 
case,  he  had  no  objection  to  th^  snbsth 
tution  of  another  person  in  the  pltfls 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  ftr 
Limerick. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Adam  nominated  ote 
Members  of  the  said  Committee : — ^Poww  li 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Fifi  to 
be  the  quorum. — (Mr,  Auheton  Cr^tM,) 


House  adjourned  at  a  qg 

after  One  adoflk. 


HOUSE     OP     L0ED8, 
Tuesday,  Uth  March,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— JYrj*  Mettdh^ 

Exchequer  Bonds  (No.  1)  *. 
Second  Reading — Medical  Act,   1868,  Amflsd* 

ment  (16). 
Second  Reading — Committer  nsgaiivfd — C0016& 

dated  Fund  (No.  1)». 

WEST  DONEGAL  RAILWAY  BILL 

SECOND  BSADINQ. 

Order  of  the  Day  for    the    Second 
Beading,  read. 

Viscount  LIFFOED,  in  moying  thai 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  tim% 
said:  My  Lords,  I  regret  extremelj 
that  this  Motion  was  not  as  usual  made 
by  the  noble  Earl  the  Chairman  of 
Committees.  I  regret  it,  because  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  do  what  I  have  hitherto 
avoided  to  the  utmost  of  my  power^ 
inflict  on  your  Lordships  a  speech  too 
long  for  what  will  at  first  sight  appear 
as  the  consequence  of  the  subject,  bat  not 
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when  the  real  question  at  issue  appears ; 
and  above  aU,  I  dislike  extremely  seem- 
ing to  be  at  issue  on  a  matter  of  this 
kind  wiUi  the  noble  Earl,  whose  expe- 
rienoe,  ability,  diligence,  and  impartiality 
are,  I  know,  appreciated  by  your  Lord- 
ships in  the  highest  decree,  and  fully 
as  much  by  myself  as  by  any  Member 
of  the  House.  i3ut  while  1  acknowledge 
the  claim  to  your  confidence  of  the  noUe 
Earl,  and  my  own  vast  inferiority,  and 
while  I  acknowledge  to  the  full  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
noble  Earl,  that  differences  of  gauge 
and  consequent  break  should  be  avoided, 
there  is  one  point  in  which  the  noble 
Earl  is  not  conversant,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  compels  exceptional  legislation 
in  this  and  other  matters — namely,  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland.  The  question 
in  Ireland  as  to  railways  is  not,  as  it  is 
in  England,  which  gauge  is  best ;  but  it 
is  whether  you  will  make  your  line  in 
the  cheapest  possible  way,  or  whether 
you  will  have  no  line  at  all?  The 
County  of  Donegal  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Ireland ;  it  is  about  85  miles  long 
and  40  wide.  It  contains  1,197,154 
acres.  Up  to  the  present  date  it  has 
contained  only  two  railways  of  about 
13  miles  each,  not  counting  a  main  line 
which  runs  along  the  shore  of  the  Biver 
Foyle,  the  boundary  of  the  county, 
wluchisreally  a  Derryline.  There  was  a 
third  line  begun  in  1860  which  is  lying 
uafiaished,  and  to  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently refer.  It  is  proposed  by  this  Bill, 
the  second  reading  of  which  I  am  about 
to  move,  to  carry  on  one  of  these  lines 
which  communicates  directly  with  Lon- 
donderry, to  a  small  seaport  on  the  west 
coast,  right  through  the  County  of  Done- 
gal from  north-east  to  south-west.  The 
line  already  made  is  on  the  5  feet  3 
inches  gauge,  the  3  feet  gauge,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  shareholders,  not  having 
been  known  when  that  line  was  made. 
Now  I  come  to  your  Lordships  to  allow 
a  line  with  a  break  of  gauge  to  be  made 
— a  line  promoted  by  the  City  of  Derry 
at  one  end  and  by  the  principal  land- 
owners, who  have  largely  contributed  to 
it,  at  the  other — for  one  main  reason, 
and  that  is  that  if  your  Lordships  will 
not  permit  it,  this  and  another  line  can- 
not be  made  at  all — the  County  of 
Donegal  will  remain  unopened.  The 
existing  line  of  13  miles  was  opened  in 
1863.  It  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  con- 
cern, with  which  I  am  too  much  mixed 


up  to  trouble  your  Lordships  much 
about  it.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
was  for  a  long  time  the  line  of  cheapest 
cost  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was, 
moreover,  made  as  well  and  of  as  good 
material  as  any  line  in  England.  It 
was  made  with  the  utmost  economy,  as 
an  instance  of  which  I  may  mention  that 
the  Chairman  and  Directors  have  never 
asked  or  received  one  farthing  of  re- 
muneration for  their  services.  Should 
you  pass  this  Bill,  I  believe  the  new 
Board  will  make  their  line  with  equal 
economy,  being,  in  fact,  much  the  same 
persons.  But,  besides  the  economy,  this 
existing  line  was  made  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  It  was  promoted  by  a 
considerable  amount  of  English  capi- 
tal ;  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was 
made  with  much  difficulty.  But 
whether  it  is  Home  Kule  agitation, 
or  the  general  feeling  that  Irish  pro- 
perty is  insecure,  after  five  years'  patient 
waiting  in  the  hope  that  means  might  be 
found  to  make  the  proposed  railway  on 
the  Irish  gauge,  the  promoters  have 
found  it  impossible.  The  resources  are 
strictly  Irish,  and  the  utmost  they  can 
hope  is  to  be  able  to  make  it  with  the 
narrow  gauge.  I  have  told  your  Lord- 
ships that  this  is  not  the  narrow 
question  of  a  single  railway.  At  the 
risk  of  tiring  your  Lordships,  I  will 
mention  a  still  stronger  case.  In  1860, 
a  line  was  laid  out,  of  course  in  the 
broad  gauge,  leading  from  the  town 
of  Letterkenny,  and  the  very  large 
district  behind  it,  to  the  City  of  London- 
derry. Unfortunately,  the  promoters 
were  not  as  well  aware  as  we  are 
now  that  the  proportion  of  third-class 
passengers  in  Ireland  to  first-class  is 
about  100  to  1 ;  and  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  latter,  they  did  not  perhaps 
look  enough  to  going  straight  to  the 
Port  of  Derry.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in 
aU  these  19  years  the  line  has  ^ never 
been  made,  £8^,000  has  been  expended, 
and  after  trying  all  these  years  to 
complete  it  on  the  broad  gauge,  the 
promoters  have  come  to  Parliament  for 
leave  to  make  it  on  the  narrow  gauge ; 
andlcan  assure  you  that,  if  not  made  now, 
it  will  probably  never  be  made.  There  is 
a  third  Dopegal  Bailway  into  which  this 
last  is  proposed  to  run,  and  it  is  on  the 
broad  gauge,  and  has  no  fault  excetp 
that  it  does  not  pay  a  farthing  of  divi- 
dend. To  remedy  this,  it  is  proposed  to 
run  the  Letterkenny  Eailway  into  it, 
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and,  when  that  is  done,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  shareholders  will  receive  a 
dividend.  Your  Lordships  may  well  by 
this  time  ask  what  are  the  great  advan- 
tages of  these  narrow  gauge  lines,  so 
that  districts  can  be  opened  by  them 
which  must  remain  closed  under  the 
broad  gauge  system.  In  the  first  place, 
the  construction  is  much  cheaper.  On 
the  first  railway  I  have  mentioned,  of 
18  miles,  the  saving  is  calculated  at 
£20,000.  This  is  a  saving  of  a  fourth. 
I  have  seen  a  calculation  which  puts  it 
as  high  as  one-half.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  sharper  curves  can  be  worked  in 
the  narrow  gauge  with  safety,  a  matter 
most  important  in  a  mountainous  county 
such  as  Donegal,  and  when  most  of  the 
mountains  are  fuU  of  granite  rock.  Second, 
that  on  a  narrow  gauge  line  the  engines 
and  rolling  stock  are  much  lighter.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  photograph  of  a  wag- 
gon weighing  2  tons  12  cwt.,  and  another 
of  2  tons  7  cwt.,  while  each  carry  a  load 
of  6  tons,  a  load  which  requires  a  wag- 
gon of  5  tons  in  the  broad  gauge.  I  also 
hold  in  my  hand  a  photograph  of  a  first- 
class  carriage,  to  carry  six  people  in  a 
compartment,  just  as  comfortably  as  any 
compartment  in  the  London  and  North- 
Western.  In  short,  as  to  cheapness  of 
working,  this  is  the  statement  at  the 
half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Ballymena 
and  Lame  Eailway  Company,  by  Mr. 
Chaine,  the  Member  for  Antrim,  and  the 
great  promoter  of  these  lines — 

"  During  Bix  months  they  had  cairied  over 
10,000  tons  of  coal  and  limo.  Thoy  had  carried 
also  8,000  tons  of  general  goods,  and  that  almost 
entirely  for  Glasgow,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
commercial  disaster  which  had  happened  in 
Glasgow,  and  to  Scotland  generally.  The  pas- 
senger traffic  in  four  months  was  very  surprising. 
Thoy  had  carried  t34,680  passengers  in  those 
four  months.  Considering  that  this  was  the 
first  narrow  gauge  lino  constructed  in  Ireland, 
tho^'  might  regard  these  numhers  as  proof  of 
their  success.  One  of  the  most  striking  things 
in  their  accounts  was  the  cost  of  their  train 
mile,  or  the  actual  cost  of  running  a  loaded 
train  per  mile.  Thoy  would  see  that  that  cost 
was  1«.  Id.  a-mile.  If  they  took  the  cost  of  the 
leading  lines  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
they  would  see  that  the  cost  of  the  train  mile 
was  ahout  3*.,  or  somewhat  over.  This  proved 
that  it  is  possihle,  when  traffic  is  limited,  and  the 
population  small,  to  run  a  narrow  gauge  lino 
with  profit,  and  give  an  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion to  the  i)ublic,  at  rates  which  would  bo  quite 
unremunerative  on  the  broader  gauges." 

And  now  having  stated,  as  shortly  as  I 
could,  the  advantages  of  these  linos  to 
poor  and  difficult  districts,  I  will  bring 

Viscount  Lifford 


your  Lordships  to  balance  against  tim 
the  objections.    I  know  but  of  two— fhi 
inconvenience  of  the  change  of  carritgM 
at  the  break  of  gauge,  and  the  ooti  of 
transhipment  of  goods.    Now,  as  to  tti 
first,  I  have  told  you  that  the  proportiim 
of  third-class  passengers  to  first-diH 
is  as  100  to  1.    Third-class  passengm 
do  not  carry  much  luggage,  and  it  it  no 
great  hardship  to  waU:  across  a  pUtform 
twice  the  width  of  this  Table.    As  to 
goods,  the  cost  of  transhipment  is  od- 
culated  to  vary  from  one  farthing  to  two- 
pence.   Now,  for  these  small  considon^ 
tions,  will  you  condemn  the  gpreat  Ooaa^ 
of  Donegfld  to  be  almost  without  nil- 
way  communication,  will  you  condemi 
the  second  of  these  lines  to  remain  ua- 
made,  and  the  shareholders  to  have  no 
chance  of  repayment  on  their  large  and 
hitherto  useless  expenditure ;  and  wiO 
you  condemn  the  shareholders  of  the  third 
of  these  lines  not  to  receive  any  dividend 
for  the  term  of  their  natural  lives  ?  I 
appeal  to  vour  Lordships,  I  appeal  to  tho 
noble  Earl  the  Chairman  of  Uommitteei 
himself  whether  he  would  do  so.    No 
one  can  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  noblo 
Earl  calling  your  attention  to  breacheo 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  Private  BiUfl. 
But  this  narrow  gauge  system  was  un- 
known when  that  Act  was  passed— ertn 
lately  its  great  success  had  not  been  «• 
tablished.    I  would  fain  hope  that  tin 
noble  Earl  will  be  contented  with  tho 
principle  of  these  railways  having  beet 
repeatedly  adopted  by  the  Legidotoxo^ 
and  the  Government  having  lately  lo- 
fused  to  condemn  it,  that  he  will  viov 
with  a  friendly  eye  the  LetterkennyBiUf 
which  has  already  passed    its   seoonl 
reading ;  and  that  he  will  not  oppose  tikO 
second  reading  of  the  best  Donegal  BiDi 
which  I  now  move. 

Moved,  ''That  the  Bill  be  now  read 
2\»— (7%tf  Viscount  Lifford.) 

The  Earl  of  EEDESDALE  (Chah- 
MAN  of  Committees)  said,  the  queo- 
tion  raised  by  the  Bill  was  one  ol 
considerable  importance.  His  position 
as  Chairman  of  Committees  in  respoet 
of  Private  Bills  was  that  he  should  tako 
care  that  innovations,  such  as  stianso 
gauges,  should  not  be  introduced  with- 
out the  attention  of  Parliament  having 
been  drawn  to  the  matter.  The  question 
of  broad  and  narrow  gauges  was  settled 
by  the  Act  of  1846  ;  and  he  thought  it 
was  his  duty  to  take  care  that  the  gaugo 
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£xed  upon  by  Parliament  should  not  be 
altered  at  tbe  pleasure  of  anyone  \7ho 
might  choose  to  get  up  a  Company. 
The  proposition  before  their  Lordships 
was  for  a  narrower  gauge  than  that 
which  Parliament  haa  sanctioned  for 
Ireland;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  to  convert  a  narrow  gauge  into  a 
wider  one  was  a  veiy  serious  matter^ 
involving  the  taking  of  new  land  and 
the  construction  of  new  bridges.  This 
was  an  extension  line,  and  mere  was, 
therefore,  the  greater  reason  why  it 
should  be  constructed  on  the  gauge 
which  had  been  adopted  as  the  stcmdard 
one  in  Ireland.  It  was  said  that  the 
rolling  stock  of  the  narrow  gauge  would 
be  much  cheaper  than  ordinary  rolling 
stock ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  owners  of  the  line  would  be  entirely 
dependent  on  their  own  rolling  stock,  so 
that  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  they 
would  be  able  to  work  their  line  so 
cheaply  as  if  it  were  suitable  for  the 
ordinary  foiling  stock.  One  or  two  ex- 
ceptions of  this  kind  had  been  sanctioned, 
but  in  those  cases  the  promoters  were 
obliged  to  include  in  their  Bills  power 
to  take  land  for  widening  their  lines. 
He  objected  to  exceptional  Bills  of  this 
kind.  If  a  double  gauge  in  Ireland 
were  to  be  permitted  at  aU,  it  ought  to 
be  by  a  general  Act,  and  not  by  private 
legislation. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GOBDON  bore  testimony  to  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees performed  his  duties  in  respect 
of  Private  Bills.  There  were,  he  thought, 
many  districts  of  Ireland  where  the  al- 
lowance of  the  narrow  gauge  would  be 
of  advantage;  and  as  the  Government 
were  exceedingly  anxious  to  develop 
trade  in  Ireland  in  every  practical  man- 
ner, they  were  not  disinclined  to  support 
any  proposal  such  as  this  that  would 
tend  to  that  end.  He  could  not  see  the 
force  of  the  objection  made  by  his  noble 
Friend  the  Chairman  of  Committees  as 
to  the  ordinary  rolling  stock  not  being 
suitable  to  these  narrow  lines.  Nobody 
would  think  of  putting  heavy  locomotives 
on  those  light  Unes,  and  the  curves  and 
gradients  were  such  as  would  preclude 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  rolling  stock. 
In  some  places  less  sharp  curves  and 
easier  gradients  could  not  be  made,  and 
as  in  certain  of  those  places  railway 
accommodation  was  much  required,  to 
insist  on  his  noble  Friend's  objection 


would  be  to  exclude  those  localities  from 
the  benefit  of  railways.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
general  measure  such  as  was  suggested 
by  his  noble  Friend.  They  thought  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  ought  to  exercise 
due  diligence  in  all  exceptional  cases, 
but  that  each  case  should  depend  on  the 
decision  of  the  Select  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBEBLEY  regretted 
the  decision  of  the  Government,  for  he 
thought  that  to  leave  each  case  to  the 
decision  of  the  Select  Committee  might 
result  in  the  establishment  of  a  dozen 
different  gauges  in  Ireland.  This  would 
cause  serious  inconvenience. 

The  Duke  of  MARLBOEOUGH 
thought  that  his  noble  Friend  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees,  as  was  too  much 
the  habit  in  such  cases,  viewed  this 
question  from  a  purely  English  point  of 
view.  The  only  way  in  which  railways 
coidd  be  made  in  wUd  and  mountainous 
districts  in  Ireland  with  any  prospect  of 
remuneration  was  on  a  system  which 
would  permit  of  the  use  of  bogie  engines 
and  light  and  comparatively  inexpensive 
rolling  stock.  He  believed  lines  of  this 
sort  would  be  of  national  importance  in 
Ireland. 

Lord  ABEEDAEE  said,  that  the  pro- 
posal was  not  only  for  a  break  of  gauge, 
but  for  a  break  of  gauge  of  the  most 
startling  character.  This  was  a  question 
of  the  construction  of  one  short  branch 
line  of  27  miles  on  two  dififerent  gauges, 
the  Bill  being  one  for  the  continuation 
of  a  branch  Ime,  10  miles  of  which  had 
already  been  constructed  on  the  standard 
Irish  gauge.  He  believed  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Donegal  did  not  desire  tlio 
break  of  gauge,  which  they  thought 
would  have  for  its  effect  the  cutting 
them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 

LoED  CARLINGFORD  supported  the 
second  reading,  believing  the  question 
to  be  one  between  half-a-loaf  and  no 
bread — the  railway  as  proposed  in  the 
Bill  or  no  railway  at  all. 

The  Duke  of  ABEECORN  said,  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  through  which 
the  proposed  railway  was  to  pass  enabled 
him  to  say  that  it  would  not  afford  a 
return  if  it  were  to  be  constructed  on  the 
standard  Irish  gauge.  The  resources  of 
the  country  were  utterly  inadequate  to 
construct  and  maintain  a  broad  gauge 
railway. 

The  Duke  of  SUTHERLAND  said, 
he  should  g^ve  his  vote  for  the  second 
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reading.  Linos  such  as  that  proposed  ^ 
in  the  Bill  might  have  been  constructed 
with  much  advantage  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland,  where  there  would  be  no  re- 
muneration for  the  construction  of  broad 
gauge  lines. 

On  Question,  Resolved  in  the  Ajfirma^ 
tive;  Bill  read  2'  accordingly. 

MEDICAL  ACT  (1868)  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
{The  Lord  President,) 
(no.  16.)      SECOIH)  READING.  . 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Beading,  read. 

Moved,  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
—{The  Lord  President.) 

The  Mabquess  of  EIPON  said,  that 
though  he  thought  the  measure  might 
be  improved  in  Committee,  he  would  be 
sorry  to  press  objections  going  only  to 
minor  points,  if  his  noble  Friend  thought 
they  might  interfere  with  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  in  the  present  Session.  He  would, 
however,  ask  his  noble  Friend  whether 
there  should  not  be  a  distinct  statutory 
limitation  to  the  amount  of  fees  which 
might  be  levied  from  persons  desirous  of 
entering  the  Medical  Profession?  Would 
it  not  be  possible,  under  this  Bill,  to  levy 
on  such  persons  larger  fees  than  were 
desirable  ?  He  had  presented  to  their 
Lordships'  House  a  Petition  from  the 
King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians 
in  Ireland  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
Medical  Coimcil.  When  introducing  the 
Bill,  his  noble  Friend  the  Preelident  of 
the  Council  announced  his  intention  to 
appoint  a  Committee  of  the  other  House 
to  consider  that  subject.  It  was  im- 
portant that  the  Committee  should  be 
appointed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he 
hoped  there  would  be  no  delay  in  their 
proceedings.  He  hoped  that  those  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  inquiry  would 
first  determine  in  their  own  minds  the 
objects  for  which  the  Medical  Council 
had  been  appointed,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  constitution  pro- 
per for  the  attainment  of  those  ob- 
jects. He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
many  of  those  who  advocated  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  Medical  Council 
did  80  because  they  proposed  to  make 
a  change  in  the  objects  for  which  it 
existed.  Its  constitution  ought  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
established,  and  not  the  objects  by  the 
constitution.      He  hoped  that  whatever 
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might  be  the  result  of  the  Beport  of  fhi 
Committee,  his  noble  Friend  would  bqI 
allow  this  question  of  the  oompofiitiaB  rf 
the  Medical  Council  to  stop  the  prog;rai 
of  this  Bill.  The  main  oDJect  uiat  qob* 
cemed  the  interests  of  tne  pal^  ii 
this  Bill  was  that  there  should  be  ft 
uniform  minimnm  qualification  tat  ad* 
mission  to  the  Medical  Begister.  13ik 
was  a  matter  of  so  much  importanee  to 
the  public  that  no  side  issue  ouffht  to 
stand   in  the  way.     If  the  Bilf  wen 

Eassed  this  year,  there  was  no  reason  wkj 
is  nobleFriend  shouldnotin  some  futm 
year  deal  with  any  other  questions  d 
medical  reform.  Indeed^  he  hoped  ihii 
if  this  Bill  were  passed,  his  noble  Friend 
would  be  encouraged  to  proceed  intt 
other  improvements  that  were  required; 
whereas,  if  he  failed  to  carry  this  mei- 
sure,  he  conceived  that  his  noble  Friend 
might,  like  himself,  be  inclined  to  thxov 
up  the  matter  altogether.  His  mais 
object  in  speaking  was  to  dwell  upon 
the  importance  of  the  measure  to  the 

Eublic,  and  to  impress  upon  those  wko 
ad  other  medical  reforms  they  wished 
to  obtain,  that  they  would  act  far  more 
wisely  by  supporting  his  noble  Friend  is 
obtaining  this  reform,  than  by  appearing 
in  the  position  of  persons  who  deeired 
to  obstruct  useful  legislation  intended  to 
benefit  the  public. 

The  Duke  of  BICHMOND  ajto 
GOBDON  said,  he  had  very  lately  had 
an  opportunity  of  expresssing  his  views 
upon  this  subject  in  introducing  the  BiO; 
and,  therefore,  but  for  the  observatiou 
of  his  noble  Friend,  he  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  re- 
marks upon  the  subject.  He  took  thii 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  gratitude 
to  his  noble  Friend  for  the  very  fair, 
candid,  and  open  manner  in  which  ho 
had  expressed  himself  upon  the  subjeet 
of  his  Bill,  and  of  thanking  him  for  hii 
support.  As  to  the  point  with  regard  io 
the  limitation  of  fees,  to  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  referred,  that  would  be  a 
subject  to  be  dealt  with  in  Committee. 
Before  the  Bill  proceeded  to  that  stage, 
he  would  look  into  the  matter  and  see 
what  arrangements  could  be  made  to 
meet  the  observations  of  his  noble  Friend. 
Another  point  was  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  upon  the  subject  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Medical  Council.  It 
was,  of  course,  impossible  for  him  to 
say  what  would  happen  in  the  other 
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House ;  but  he  believed  it  would  be  pro- 
posed in  the  other  House,  in  the  course 
of  this  week,  to  appoint  a  Oommittee  to 
inquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  Me- 
dical Council,  and  he  hoped  the  reference 
would  include  all  the  points  adverted  to 
b^  his  noble  Friend.  He  quite  agreed  with 
his  noble  Friend  that  if,  from  unforseen 
circumstances,  or  from  the  attempts  of 
those  who  desired  to  see  reform  in  the 
Medical  Council,  this  Bill  should  make 
shipwreck,  he  should  be  very  much  dis- 
posed, like  his  noble  Friend,  in  former 
years,  to  give  up  the  attempt  as  vain, 
and  to  admit  that  his  mission  was  not 
to  legislate  for  medical  reform,  but  to 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
thought  they  had  better  means  of  doing 
it.  In  conclusion,  he  had  only  to  pro- 
pose that  the  Committee  on  the  Bill 
should  be  taken  on  Thursday,  the  20th 
of  this  month. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2'  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Thursday  the  20th 
instant, 

INTEMPERANCE— REPORT     OF    THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE.— QUESTION. 

The  Earl  of  WHARNCLIFFE  asked, 
When  the  Report  of  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee on  Intemperance,  nominated  on 
the  14th  of  February  last,  wiU  be  laid 
on  the  Table  ?  There  had,  he  said,  been 
a  general  feeling  among  the  Licensed 
Victuallers  that  they  laboured  under 
great  disadvantages,  owing  to  grocers' 
licences. 

Lord  ABERDARE,  in  the  absence  of 
the  noble  Duke  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  said,  that  the  Committee 
met  for  the  last  time  yesterday.  The 
Report  was  practically  finished,  and  no 
reason  existed  why  it  should  not  be  in 
the  hands  of  noble  Lords  next  week. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Six  o* clock, 

to  Thursday  next,  a  quarter 

before  Five  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  llth  March,  1879. 

MINUTES.]  —  Select  Committee — Co-di)era- 
tive  Stores,  appointed;  Clare  County  Writ, 
Mr.  O'Bhaughnessy  added. 


Supply  —  considered  in  Committee — Resolutions 
[March  10]  reported. 

Pmvate  Bills  {by  Order) — Second  Heading — 
Clare  Slob  Land  Reclamation  Extension  *. 

Second  Beading — He/erred  to  Select  Committee — 
Liverpool  Lighting. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Beading — 
Mutiny  Act  ^Temporary)  Continuance  *  [99] ; 
Marine  Mutiny  Act  (Temporary)  Continu- 
ance* [98]. 

Second  Beading— jyitanage  and  Improvement  of 
Lands  (Ireland)  Frovisional  Order  Confirma- 
tion •  [94]. 

Committee  —  Beport  —  Friendly  Societies  Act 
(1875)  Amendment  [85] ;  Registration  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  (Army)  *  [951. 

Considered  as  amended  —  Habitual  Drunkaros 
[47]. 

Third  Beading  —  Bankers'  Books  (Evidence)  ♦ 
[65],  axid.  passed. 


PRIVATE    BUSINESS, 


LIVERPOOL  LIGHTING  BILL  {by  Order). 
SECOND  BXADma. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  EAIKES  :  After  this  Bill  shall 
have  been  read  a  second  time,  I  intend 
to  make  a  Motion  which  stands  in  my 
name  on  the  Paper,  my  object  being  to 
have  the  Bill  referred  to  a  Hybrid  Com- 
mittee, in  order  that  it  may  be  deter- 
mined, in  some  degree,  what  form  of 
legislation  shall  be  taken  in  regard  to 
BUls  of  this  character.  There  are  before 
the  House,  in  the  present  Session,  I 
think,  some  34  Bills  in  which  provisions 
are  taken  for  employing  the  electric 
light,  or  an  improved  mode  of  lighting  ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  it  will  be  a  highly  in- 
convenient arrangement  to  submit  these 
various  schemes  to  various  Private  Bill 
Committees,,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  chaos  which  for  so 
many  years  prevailed  in  regard  to  Qns 
Bills.  If  the  House  will  allow  me,  I 
will  briefly  state  the  history  of  the  gas 
legislation  of  the  House.  In  the  year 
1810,  the  first  Gas  Act  was  passed  in 
regard  to  London,  in  connection  with  the 
Chartered  Company,  and  in  1818  the 
first  Gas  Act  relating  to  the  country, 
which  had  reference  to  the  City  of  Bath, 
was  passed.  From  that  time,  owing  to 
the  happy-go-lucky  system  which  seems 
to  have  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  Private  Business  of 
the  House,  several  hundreds  of  Gas 
Acts  have  been  passed,  based  upon  very 
various  principles,  and  dealing  with  the 
question  in  very  various  manners.    The 
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oonsequence  has  been  that  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  has  at  times  prevailed  as 
to  the  precise  rights  of  the  Gas  Com- 
panies, and  the  precise  powers  of  the 
Committees.  This  being  so,  I  venture 
to  think  that  as  we  may,  perhaps,  be  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  change  in  our  system 
of  public  lighting,  we  should  do  well 
to  take  some  steps  to  secure  something 
like  uniformity  and  regularity  in  our 
prospective  legislation.  There  is  no 
Bill  before  Parliament  this  year  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Metropolis  which  raises  this 
question ;  and  therefore  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Liverpool  Lighting  JBill,  which 
is  one  of  great  importance,  affecting  a 
large  population  and  promoted  by  a 
public  body — the  Municipality  of  Liver- 
pool— is  a  fit  one  upon  which  to  raise  a 
question  like  this.  I  may  say  that  I 
have  in  view  another  Bill  affecting  an- 
other large  and  important  community, 
which  has  not  yet  passed  a  second  read- 
ing, in  which  case  the  Bill  is  promoted 
by  a  Gas  Company  and  opposed  by  a 
Corporation.  I  hope,  in  that  case,  if 
the  Bill  is  brought  forward,  to  see  it 
referred  likewise  to  the  same  Committee, 
who  will  then  have  before  them  two  al- 
ternative modes  of  procedure — in  one 
case  a  scheme  proposed  by  a  Municipal 
Corporation  and  opposed  by  a  local  Gas 
Company,  while  in  the  other  the  position 
is  reversed — the  scheme  being  proposed 
by  a  local  Gas  Company  and  opposed  by 
a  Corporation.  Such  a  Committee  will, 
I  think,  be  sufficient  to  thresh  out  all  the 
different  questions  that  are  likely  to 
arise ;  and  the  House  will  see  that  I  pro- 
pose to  give  them  a  rather  large  Order 
of  Beference,  in  order  to  enable  the 
Committee,  if  they  think  proper,  to  lay 
down  any  canons  which  it  may  be  as 
well  to  follow  in  the  consideration  of 
cases  of  this  sort  hereafter.  I  have  been 
in  communication  with  several  hon. 
Members  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
their  consent  to  serve  on  this  Committee ; 
and  I  am  sure  the  House  will  fully  ap- 
preciate the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
with  whom  I  have  spoken.  I  hope,  in 
the  course  of  another  day  or  so,  to  be 
able  to  place  on  the  Table  of  the  House 
a  list  of  the  names,  which  I  am  sure  will 
command  the  confidence  of  the  House  in 
dealing  with  a  question  of  this  sort — a 
question  of  the  highest  scientific  interest, 
and  of  great  practical  importance  to  the 
country.  I  will,  therefore,  only  add  now 
that  I  support  the  second  reading  of  the 
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Bill,  but  with  the  understanding  thai, 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  read  a  second 
time,  I  shall  be  allowed  to  propose  the 
Motion  which  stands  on  the  reaper  in  mj 
name. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

M&.  BAIKES :  I  beg  now  to  move — 

"That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  Seven  Members,  Four  to  be  ap> 
pointed  by  the  House  and  Three  by  th%  Com- 
mittee of  Selection." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mb.  BATKFiS  :  I  have  now  to  move — 

"  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee 
that  they  have  power  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  authorise  an^  schemes  for  lighting* 
bj  Electricity  or  other  improved  methods  ;  to 
consider  how  far  and  under  what  conditions,  if 
at  all,  the  use  of  such  modes  of  lighting  should 
be  sanctioned  bj  Parliament  in  the  case  of 
Municipal  Corporations,  other  local  anthoritiea, 
or  PubUc  Companies,  and  to  report  their  opinion 
to  the  House ;  and  that  such  of  the  Petitioners 
against  the  Bill  as  pray  to  be  heard  by  them- 
selves, their  Counsel  or  Agents  be  heard  upon 
their  Petitions  (if  presented  on  or  before  the 
17th  day  of  March),  and  Counsel  heard  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  against  such  Petitions: — That  the 
Committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records : — That  Four  be  the  quorum 
of  the  Committee." 

I  have  struck  out  of  the  Besolution 
after  "other  improved  methods"  the 
words  ''in  thoroughfares  and  other 
places."  I  have  done  so  because  it  has 
been  intimated  to  me  that  there  are  such 
places  as  factories,  churches,  schools, 
theatres,  and  other  places  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  public  places. 

M  otion  agreed  to. 

And,  on  March  13,  Committee  nominated  as 
follows :  —  Lord  Lindsay,  Mr.  Adam,  Sir 
UoHTaBD  Kay-Shuttlewobth,  and  Mr.  Spen- 
cer Stanhope. 


QUESTIONS. 


ARMY— THE  MILITLi.— QUESTIOX. 

Eakl  PERCY  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  limited  time  which  will  be 
afforded  this  year  for  the  training  of  the 
Militia,  he  will  sanction  the  omission  of 
the  usual  musketry  course  ? 

CqfX)NEL  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
that  in  exceptional  cases  the  Militia 
when  called  out    had  been  exempted 
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from  musketry  instruction;  and  this 
year,  if  a  special  application  was  made 
by  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  sanction 
the  omission. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR-SIR 

BARTLE  FRERE'S  DESPATCH. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  GHAMBEBLAIN  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
having  regard  to  the  Despatch  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  dated  January  24thy  and 
just  published,  in  which  the  High 
Commissioner  recapitulates  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  him  to  commence 
hostilities  without  waiting  for  the  assent 
of  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment,  Whether 
he  now  considers  that  any  further  delay 
is  necessary  in  the  public  interest  before 
the  House  discusses  the  causes  of  the 
Zulu  War. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
Sir,  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  endorse 
the  description  which  the  hon.  Member 
g^ves  in  his  Question  of  the  despatch  of 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  which  he  alludes,  or 
to  accept  the  implication  which  appears 
to  be  contained  in  the  Question  that  it 
is  my  duty  to  fix  the  day  on  which  the 
hon  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  should  bring  on 
his  Motion;  but  so  far  as  regards  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  would  ask  the  hon.  Member  to 
repeat  his  Question  on'|  Friday  next,  by 
which  time  the  despatches  by  the  mail 
next  due  will  have  arrived,  and  will  be 
in  our  possession. 

MINES  ACT— THE  ACCIDENT  AT 
WAKEFIELD.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  he  has  appointed  anyone  to  attend, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  the  in- 
quest on  Thursday  at  Wakefield,  which 
is  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  twenty-one  persons  who  lost  their 
lives  in  a  pit  there  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  replied  in 
the  affirmative. 

CRIMINAL     LAW  — CASES    OF    THEO- 
DORIDI   AND  GORLERO. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  CALLAN  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Under 


what  circumstances,  and  after  what  pro- 
cedure, convicts  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
penal  servitude,  and  **  dealt  with  in  the 
ordinary  course  by  the  authorities  hav- 
ing the  supervision  of  the  criminal  law 
in  this  country "  have  any  portion  of 
their  sentences  remitted;  whether,  in  the 
''ordinary  course,"  convicts  sentenced 
to  seven  ^years'  penal  servitude  are 
liberated  at  the  expiration  of  eighteen 
months ;  whether,  inasmuch  as  Constan- 
tino Theodoridi  and  Paulo  Gorlero  were, 
in  the  month  of  September  1877,  con- 
victed of  having  conspired  together 
to  extort  money  by  threats  from  a  lady 
under  circumstances  characterised  by 
Mr.  Newton,  the  committing  magistrate, 
as  "  one  of  the  most  wicked  cases  he  had 
ever  heard  of,"  and  were  sentenced  to 
seven  years'  penal  servitude  by  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins,  he  would  state  to  the 
House  whether  Theodoridi  has  been 
liberated;  and,  if  so,  under  what  re- 
presentations, and  by  whom  made; 
whether  Paulo  Gorlero  is  still  in 
prison;  if  so,  what  were  the  special 
grounds  upon  which  Theodoridi  has 
been  liberated;  and,  whether  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Hawkins,  who  tried  the  case,  was 
called  upon  to  make  a  report;  and,  if 
so,  did  the  learned  judge  recommend 
the  remission  of  the  sentence  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  every  case  must  depend  upon  its 
own  circumstances — ^upon  the  health  of 
the  prisoner,  or  the  recommendation  of 
the  Judge,  or  the  action  of  the  prose • 
cutor.  In  this  case,  Theodoridi  and 
Gorlero  were  convicted  and  sentenced,  as 
stated  in  the  Question.  There  was  no 
dispute  as  to  the  facts.  Theodoridi  was 
not  pardoned  in  any  way,  but  was  re- 
leased on  licence  last  September.  The 
Turkish  Ambassador  maae  an  informal 
application  privately  to  him  (Mr. 
Assheton  Cross)  that  the  man  might  bo 
released,  on  an  undertaking  being  given 
that  he  should  leave  the  country  and  not 
return  again.  The  ground  of  his  re- 
lease was  that  there  certainly  seemed  to 
be  a  considerable  distinction  between 
the  two  cases  of  Theodoridi  and  Gor- 
lero, and  that  the  lady  concerned  in 
the  case,  to  whom  great  injury  was 
done,  had  strongly  recommended  Theo- 
doridi to  mercy.  There  were  certain 
letters  in  the  man's  possession  which  it 
was  necessary  should  be  given  up,  and 
their  surrender  was  part  of  'the  condi- 
tion on  which  he  was  released.    The 
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undertaking  was  also  given  that  he 
would  leave  the  country  and  not  return 
to  it.  A  precisely  similar  private  ap- 
plication was  made  by  the  Italian  Am- 
bassador on  behalf  of  Gorlero ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Assheton  Cross)  could  not  comply 
with  it,  because  it  did  not  warrant  the 
same  consideration ;  and,  in  that  case, 
there  was  no  recommendation  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecutrix,  who  was  so 
nearly  concerned  in  the  matter.  There 
was  no  Correspondence  of  any  official  na- 
ture on  the  subject  in  the  Home  Office. 

SCOTCH      BANKS  —EXTRAORDINARY 
DIRECTORS— THE  SCOTCH  JUDGES. 

QUBSTION. 

Mr.  CALLAN  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  no  less  than  one-half  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law 
in  Scotland,  including  the  Eight  hon- 
ourable tlie  Lord  President  of  me  Court 
of  Session,  and  five  other  Lords  Jus- 
tices— ^viz. :  Lord  Ourriehill,  Lord  Adam, 
Lord  Deas,  Lord  Rutherford  Clark, 
and  Lord  GifiFord,  are  Extraordinary 
Directors  of  Banking  Companies  in 
Scotland,  and  are  advertised  as  such  in 
the  public  newspapers  ;  and,  whether,  in 
view  of  the  recent  conviction  of  Scotch 
bank  directors  for  fraudulent  practices, 
the  occupation  of  such  positions  by  the 
Judges  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  assheton  CROSS:  Sir,  if 
the  office  of  extraordinary  director  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  management  of 
the  bank,  I  should  be  inclined  to  agree 
'  with  the  suggestion  convoyed  in  the 
Question  ;  but  I  am  told  that  the  Char- 
ters under  which  the  extraordinary 
directors  are  appointed  make  it  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  they  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  management  of 
the  bank,  that  they  are  not  entitled  to 
interfere  in  any  way,  and  that  they  re- 
ceive no  emoluments;  and,  therefore, 
the  case  appears  to  me  to  stand  on  very 
much  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the 
English  Judges,  many  of  whom  give 
their  names  to  insurance  companies  of 
high  standing. 

HIGHWAY    ACT,     1878— FORMS    OF 
ACCOUNTS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  CLARE  READ  asked  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Local  Government  Board, 

J/r.  Asshton  Cross 


When  the  new  forms  of  AocoontB  for  At 
different  Highway  Authorities  will  bi 
issued  by  the  Local  (Government  Bond, 
in  conformity  with  the  provisionfl  of  lb 
Highway  Act  of  last  year? 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH,  in  reply, 
said,  that  these  new  forms  of  aooonnSi 
were  in  type,  and  would  be  issued  in  t 
very  few  days, 

MERCANTILE  MARINE— FOBEIGN 
STEAMERS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  bates  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  K  he  will  cause  to 
be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  Homo 
Copies  of  the  Correspondence  betweit 
Messrs.  Luscombe,  Bellamy,  and  Oo.  of 
Plymouth  and  the  Board  of  Trade  ii 
1876,  on  the  subject  of  the  foreign 
steamers  calling  there  ? 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT :  Sir,  in  ansm 
to  my  hon.  Friend,  I  beg  to  say  that  in 
do  not  consider  the  Correspondeooo 
between  Messrs.  Luscombe,  BeUaoy, 
and  Co.  and  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
sufficient  public  importance  to  jostiiy 
our  laying  it  upon  the  Table  of  tlM 
House ;  but  we  shall  be  happy  to  riunr 
that  Correspondence  to  my  hon.  Friend 
or  anyone  else  who  may  take  an  intereit 
in  it,  if  he  will  be  good  enough  to  call  at 
the  Board  of  Trade. 


MOTIONS. 

INTOXICATING  LIQUORS    (LICENCBB). 

RESOLUTION. 

Sir  WILFEID  LAWSON:  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  Besolution 
which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  propose 
to  the  House,  I  do  not  suppose  that 
there  can  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  im- 
portance  of  the  question  with  which  it 
proposes  to  deal.  Of  course,  as  the 
House  knows,  the  evil  that  I  attack  ia 
the  great  evil  of  the  enormous  quantity 
of  intoxicating  drink  which  is  consumed 
by  the  people  of  the  country — an  evil 
which  works  to  the  detriment  of  the 
community  at  large.  Everybody  admiti 
the  evil,  and  I  am  afraid  that  none  of 
us  can  get  up  and  say  that  that  evil  has 
been  very  greatly  diminished  of  late. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  effect  a  diminution  of  that 
evil,  it  is  not  as  great  now  as  it  has  been 
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at  any  previous  time  of  our  history.  I 
need  not  detain  the  House  long  with 
statistics  on  the  subject,  for  we  all  know 
pretty  well  that  the  greater  part  of  our 
crime  arises  from  intoxication.  Apart 
from  the  serious  crimes,  we  know  that 
an  enormous  number  of  people  are 
arrested  in  this  country  every  year 
simply  and  solely  for  intoxication.  The 
last  year  for  which  I  have  got  Betums 
I  see  that  about  350,000  people  were 
arrested  by  the  police  for  drunkenness. 
That,  however,  shows  nothing  like  the 
intoxication  prevailing  in  the  country. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  evil  of  in- 
toxication arises  simply  and  solely  from 
the  consumption  of  dnnk.  [^Laughter,'] 
That  is  an  assertion  which  no  one  will 
dispute,  and  what  test  have  we  as  to  the 
amount  the  people  have  consumed? 
Now,  I  was  reeuling  only  this  morning 
in  a  paper  somebody  sent  me  the  words 
of  a  very  old  advocate  of  temperance  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Joseph  Livesey — and 
I  am  glad  to  quote  him,  because  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheelhouse)  has  often 
quoted  him  when  he  has  spoken  in  this 
House.  Mr.  Livesey  has  advocated 
temperance  all  his  life;  and  the  other 
day,  speaking  to  a  meeting  at  Preston, 
he  said  he  did  not  think  we  were  making 
much  progress,  and  added — **  When  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brings  out 
his  yearly  account,  I  am  always  checked 
by  that."  He  concluded  that  the  en- 
deavours to  promote  temperance  have 
not  been  very  successful,  especially  when 
we  find  from  the  yearly  account  that  the 
consumption  of  drink  was  on  the  in- 
crease. Now,  fortunately,  this  morning, 
in  The  Times  newspaper,  we  had  a  short 
statement  from  a  gentleman  who  had 
taken  great  interest  in  this  matter. 
This  statement  showed  the  amount  of 
drink  consumed  in  the  country.  It  ap- 
pears that  £142,000,000  is  spent  every 
year  in  intoxicating  drink  ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  gentleman  has  found,  by 
great  and  accurate  inquiry,  that  in  the 
year  1878 — that  year  of  bad  trade,  bad 
times,  banks  breaking,  strikes,  people 
starving,  relief  committees  all  over  the 
country — in  that  year  we  had,  as  a  na- 
tion, spent,  instead  of  less  upon  intoxi- 
cating drink,  £181,000  more  than  in  the 
Preceding  year.  Stranger  still,  there 
ad  been  an  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  beer  and  a  decrease  in  the  other 
kinds  of   drink,   showing  that  the  in- 


creased quantity  of  liquor  had  probably 
been  consumed  by  the  working  classes, 
who  we  were  told  were  in  so  much  dis- 
tress. I  believe  Lord  Aberdare  was 
perfectly  right  when  he  said  the  other 
day  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  had 
been  done  during  the  last  10  years  to 
promote  temperance,  both  by  legislative 
and  non-legislative  action,  intoxication 
is  worse  now  than  it  was  10  years  ago. 
My  doctrine  has  always  been,  and  still 
is,  that  as  you  increase  the  facilities  you 
increase  the  consumption,  and  as  you 
increase  the  consumption  you  increase 
the  amount  of  intemperance  ;  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  think  that  all  these  people 
who  have  been  advocating  temperance 
so  laudably  for  so  many  years  are  be- 
ginning to  come  to  that  conclusion. 
Again,  I  will  quote  Mr.  Livesey,  for  the 
sake  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheelhouse). 
Mr.  Livesey  said  a  short  time  ago — 

**What  cdmpletons  we  are  to  sit  here  on  the 
platform  of  the  Temperance  Hall  in  Preston 
singing  about  winning  the  day,  when  there  are 
400  houses  in  this  town  retailing  drink." 

Of  course,  he  spoke  common  sense  there. 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Leeds  agrees  with  me.  Now, 
Sir,  in  proposing  this  Besolution — which 
I  hope  may  form  the  basis  for  some 
satismctory  settlement  of  this  great  evil 
— I  think  I  ought  to  prove  two  things : 
first,  that  the  statements  contained  in 
the  Besolution  are  true ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  affirm  them  by 
vote.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  I  am 
not  correct  in  saying  that  it  was  the 
ancient  practice,  the  ancient  design  of 
licensing,  that  the  houses  should  be 
licensed  for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity. Now  I  think  I  am  right ;  because 
if  we  go  back — and  I  must  to  prove  that 
it  is  ancient — ^if  we  go  back  to  the  year 
1495 — and  surely  that  is  far  enough — 
we  find  that  this  licensing  system  was 
first  mentioned,  and  curiously  enough  it 
was  mentioned  again  in  1504,  in  an  Act 
concerning  vagabonds,  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  Act  passed  in  the  year 
1495  (11  JKwry  VII.,  c.  2).  This  Act 
states — 

**  And  that  it  he  lawefull  to  ij  (two)  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  where  of  oon  shalhe  of 
the  quorum  within  their  auctorite  to  rejecte  and 
put  awey  comen  ale  sellying  in  townes  and 
places  where  they  shall  thynk  convenient,  and 
to  take  suerties  of  the  kepers  of  ale  howses  of 
their  gode  behavyng  by  the  discression  of  the 
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B(n(l  Justices,  and  in  tho  same  to  bo  advyscd  and 
agreed  at  the  time  of  their  sessions.*' 

Another  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1552  said — 

"Forasmucho  as  intollerablo  hurtos  and 
trobles  to  tho  Common  Wcalthe  of  this  Realmo 
dotho  daylio  growo  and  encroaso  througho  such 
abuses  and  disorders  as  are  had  and  used  in 
common  Alehouses  and  other  houses  called 
Tiplingo  houses.  It  ys  therefore  enacted  by  the 
Kingo  our  Soveraigne  Lordo,  withe  thasscnt  of 
tho  Lordes  and  Commons  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment assembled  and  by  thauctoritie  of  tho  same, 

**  That  the  Justices  of  Peace  within  everie 
shire,  cittie,  borougho,  toune,  corporate  fran- 
chese  and  libertio  within  this  Realme  or  two  of 
them  at  tho  lest  whereof  one  of  them  to  be  of 
tho  quorum  shall  have  full  power  and  auctorite 
by  vertuo  of  this  Acto  within  everie  shire,  cittie, 
boroughe,  towne,  corporate  franchosse,  and 
liberty e  where  they  be  Justices  of  Peace,  to  re- 
move discharge,  and  putte  awayo  common 
sellingo  of  ale  and  here  in  the  said  common  ale- 
houses and  tiplinge  houses  in  such  towne  or 
townes  and  places  where  they  shall  thinck  mete 
and  convonyent : 

"And  that  none  after  tho  first  daye  (of  Mayo) 
next  commynge  shal  be  admytted  or  suffrea  to 
kepo  any  common  alehouse  or  tiplinge  housobut 
such  as  shall  bo  thereunto  admj^tedand  allowed 
in  the  open  Sessions  of  the  Peace  or  els  by  twoe 
Justices  of  the  Peace  whereof  the  one  to  bo  of 
the  quorum." 

That  shows  that  these  Justices  were  only 
to  license  those  places  for  the  benefit  of 
the  comiiiunity ;  and  I  think  I  have 
proved  my  case,  that  it  was  the  ancient 
design  that  houses  should  be  licensed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  You  see 
that  in  that  Act  of  Parliament  there  was 
n  power  of  restraining — the  same  power 
that  I  advocate  in  my  Resolution. 
[jMr.  WiiEELUousE  dissented.]  My  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Mjember  for 
Leeds  shakos  his  head ;  but  surely  the 
power  to  admit  must  imply  a  power  to 
restrain.  I  have,  I  think,  proved  my 
point.  The  magistrates  have  possessed 
this  power  for  hundreds  of  years ;  but 
I  am  not  going  to  bring  any  charge 
against  them  ;  I  am  not  going  to  bring  a 
railing  accusation  against  the  Justices, 
and  say  that  they  have  acted  purposely 
to  injure  the  public.  I  remember  there 
was  a  right  lion.  Member  of  this  House 
who  used  to  go  with  me  to  meetings  and 
make  speeches  against  the  drink  traffic  ; 
and  I  tliought  I  could  always  count  upon 
liis  support ;  but  upon  one  occasion  I 
was  disappointed.  1  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  vote  with  me,  and  he  said — 
**  Why,  in  your  speech,  you  did  not  pitch 
into  tlie  magistrates."  That  is  not  my 
line  at  all.    1  think  the  magistrates  have 
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done  the  best  they  can ;  but,  like  hit 
other  human  authority,  they  are  liabb 
to  make  mistakes.    What  I  wantistbft 
no  mistakes  shall  be  allowed  to  ooourto 
the  injury  of  the  public.     I  want  to  gifs 
a  certain  power  to  those  for  whose  ooin- 
fort  licences  were  granted ;  I  wish  that 
to  have  the  right  to  say  whether  du 
magistrates  are  right  in  granting  lioeiUH 
or  not.     You  may  say  that  tlus  is  not 
necessary ;   but  when  such  power  as  I 
am  advocating  has  been  exercised,  hu 
it  not  been  productive  of  good?    Then 
are    plenty   of    hon.    and    right  hoB. 
Members  of  this  House  who  lukve  elxfl^ 
cised  the  power  they  possess  as  greit 
landlords  to  restrain  Uie  sale  of  dxiSk  on 
their  estates  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  property.    They  have  exeroiiel 
their  influence  in  this  direction  to  the 
greatest    benefit  of  their  friends  and 
neighbours,  and  they  have  given  rm 
great  satisfaction  by  doing  so.    WonU 
it  not  be  well  that  the  same  power  wluch 
the  accident  of  property  gives  to  hoo. 
and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  should  also  be 
intrusted  to  the  people  themselves,  lAo 
are  quite  as  much  interested  in  tiui 
matter  as  are  the  great  landowners?  I 
think  that  if  we  had  had  this  power,  ind 
it  had  been  exercised  during  the  lait 
year  or  two,  we  should  not  have  had  all 
that  distress  we  have  heul  in  the  oonntiT. 
No  one  knows  that  better  than  the  lig^t 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  is  not  deluded  by  all 
those  fallacies  about  injury  to  the  Be> 
venue.     He  knows  that  the  policy  which 
I  am  advocating  would  be  the  best  for 
the  country ;   for  what   did  he  say  ia 
bringing  forward  his  Budget  a  year  or 
two  ago  ?    He  said,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  his  speech  in  The  Times — 

"  I  ask  again,  in  what  circumstances  could  it 
be  expected  that  the  consumption  of  spiriti  h 
this  country  would  fall  off  to  such  an  extent  ai 
seriously  to  injure  the  Revenue  ?  It  must  1M 
from  one  of  two  causes — either  from  aonM 
general  failure  of  the  consuming  power  of  tifl 
people — from  some  failure  in  their  ability  to  piff* 
chase  spirits,  the  will  remaining  as  it  was — or 
from  some  great  change  in  the  habits  of  tlw 
people,  inducing  them  to  abandon  the  me  of 
such  enormous  quantities  of  ardent  spirits.  M 
it  were  tlio  former,  it  would  tell  upon  all  tho 
sources  of  Revenue,  just  as  well  as  upon  thil 
derived  from  spirits.  But  if  the  reduction  d 
the  Revenue  derived  from  spirits  be  due  to  tho 
other  cause,  if  it  should  be  due  to  a  material  aad 
considerable  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people^ 
And  increasing  habits  of  temperance  and  alMti^ 
nonce  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  I  ventoro 
to  say  that  tho  amount  of  wealth  such  a  change 
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yrould  bring  to  the  nation  would  utterly  throw 
into  the  ahade  the  amount  of  revenue  that  is 
now  derived  from  the  spirit  duty,  and  we 
should  not  only  see  with  satisfaction  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  Revenue  from  such  a  cause,  but  we 
should  find  in  various  ways  that  the  Exchequer 
would  not  suffer  from  the  losses  which  it  might 
sustain  in  that  direction/* 

Sir,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  quite  right.    When  this  trade  that 
I  am  talking   about  progresses,  other 
trades  suffer.    I  do  not  know  whether 
hon.  Gentlemen  read  the  accounts  of  the 
Licensed  Victuallers'  proceedings  with  the 
same  diligence  that  I  do  ;  but  if  they  do, 
they  will  see  that  recently  a  high  festival 
was  held  at  Burton — Burton-on-Trent, 
the  great  citadel  of  the  brewing  trade — 
and  there  they  rejoiced  greatly.    They 
said — ''  It  is  true  that  the  country  has 
suffered,  and  that  there  is  pauperism, 
and  misery,  and  ruin^  all  around ;   but 
here  we  are,  aU  right ;  Burton  is  the  one 
green  spot  in  the  desert  of  misery." 
Yes,  it  is  true  that  this  trade  flourishes, 
not    along  with    other  trades,   but   it 
flourishes  on  other  trades — in  fact,   it 
lives  upon  them.      Great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  restrain  this  trade  within 
proper  bounds ;  great  efforts  have  been 
made  by  both  Parties  in  this  House ; 
and  when  these  efforts  went  on  the  right 
principle  they  have  been  eminently  satis- 
factory.    I  say  that  when  they  have 
gone  on  the  principle  of  local  option, 
which  I  am  advocating,    these  efforts 
have  always,  more  or  less,  been  success- 
ful.    Sir  George  Grey  brought  in  a  Bill 
enacting  that  the  sale  of  drink  should 
stop  from   1   o'clock  in  the    morning, 
until   4   o'clock  in   the  morning.      Sir 
George  Grey  gave  power,  1   think,  to 
stop  the  sale  in  London  by  Imperial 
Act ;  but  he  gave  power  to  municipal 
bodies  to  put  that  Act  in  force  in  their 
own  localities  if  they  pleased ;  he  gave 
local  option  to  those  who  represented  the 
community.     That  Act  was  set  in  force 
in  a  very  large  number  of  towns  in  the 
country,  with  the  best  effect — so  much 
so  that  when,  a  year  or  two  after,  I  ven- 
tured in  this  House  to  propose  the  ex- 
tension of  the  power  contained  in  the  Act 
to  other  elective  bodies  besides  municipal 
councils,  the  House  unanimously  sup- 
ported me,  thus  approving  the  power  of 
local  option.     My  non.  Friend  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Treasury,  formerly  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department    (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbet- 
6on),  brought    in  a    very  useful  Act, 


before  he  was  in  Office — ^people  do  not 
bring  in  so  many  good  measures  when 
they  are  in  Office.  My  hon.  Friend  saw 
the  great  evil  of  licences  being  granted 
to  beershops  without  the  magistrates 
having  a  veto  power.  When  a  man 
wanted  a  beer  licence  he  went  to  the  Ex- 
cise, who  granted  him  a  licence,  and  the 
man  was  then  enabled  to  cany  on  his 
trade.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said—*'  No, 
that  is  not  right ;  the  magistrates  ought 
to  have  the  power  of  vetoing  the  grant- 
ing of  these  licences."  Common  sense 
characterised  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  when  he  went  to  a  Divi- 
sion he  carried  the  whole  House  with 
him.  Sir  Eobert  Clifton  and  Mr.  Harvey 
Lewis  went  into  the  Opposition  Lobby, 
but  had  the  pleasure  of  telling  nobody 
at  all.  That  is  another  instance  of  local 
option.  We  all  remember  the  Bill  of 
Mr.  Bruce.  Some  Gentlemen  on  this 
side  have  very  good  cause  to  remember 
it,  I  believe.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  introducing 
his  Bill  in  1871,  endorsed  entirely  the 
principle  of  the  Resolution  which  I  am 
now  asking  the  House  to  adopt.  If  the 
House  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  his  words, 
because  they  are  so  apposite.  He  said — 

''I  have  explained  that  I  could  not  in  any 
way  accept  as  a  solution  of  that  question  the 
Bill  hrouffht  forward  hy  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Carlisle.      At  the  same  time,  I 
am  bound  to  say,  I  think  that  measure  con- 
tains a  very  valuable  and  .wholesome  principle, 
and  that  the  principle  of  an  appeal  to  the  rate- 
payers on  matters  affecting  their  interests  is  one 
of  which  great  use  can  be  made.     Over  and 
above  the  fact  that  the  ratepayers  are  the  per- 
sons chiefly  interested ;  that  it  is  their  comfort 
and  convenience  and  not  that  of  other  people 
that  they  should  be  consulted ;  that  they  are 
the  persons  who  bear  the  burden  of  all  the  crime 
and  misery  produced  by  the  multiplication  of 
those  houses,  and  by  their  disorderly  conduct — 
over  and   above  these  considerations  there  is 
another,  and,  in  my  view,  a  most  important  one — 
namely,  the  advantages  of  enlisting  the  minds 
and  hearts  and  feelings  of  the  people  in  the 
thorough  consideration  of  that  subject.    Let  us 
give  the  ratepayers  a  voice  in  that  matter — let 
us  give  them  the  i>ower  in  some  way  or  other 
of  deciding  how  far   these  houses  shall  exist 
among  them,  and  we  shall  at  once  create  a 
strong  public  opinion ;  we  shaU  at  once  create 
among  them  that  sort  of  feeling  which,  among 
the   upper   classes  of  society,  has  long  made 
drunkenness  disgraceful,  which  is  also  rapidly 
making    it   dis^uceful    among   the    womng 
classes  themselves,  and  which  no  longer  permits 
them  to  call  a  mere  sot  a  good  fellow,  or  to  look 
upon  the  offence  of    drunkenness    as  merely 
venial.    I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that  if  we  are 
to  create  a  wholesome  and  vigorous  public  opi- 
nion on  that  subject,  we  muat  give  the  rate- 
payers of  tiie  country  some  direct  interest,  and 
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that  the  widor  spread  that  int^irest  is  the  greater 
will  bo  the  social  advantage." 

I  think  this  is  a  vindication  of  my  Reso- 
lution. But  wo  have  had  other  legiala- 
lion  on  tlio  same  principle.  We  have 
had  the  Forbes-lMackenzie  Act.  Why 
was  that  passed  ?  The  people  of  Scot- 
land said — "We  object  to  having  this 
trade  carried  on  amongst  us  on  Sunday," 
and  Parliament  said — '^  This  is  a  matter 
in  which  the  people  alone  are  interested, 
let  them  have  local  option."  And  that 
measure  was  carried  ;  and  it  has  been  so 
popular  in  Scotland  that  there  is  not  a 
single  Scotch  Member  in  the  House  of 
Commons — let  him  sit  in  what  part  of 
the  House  he  may — who  would  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  that  measure,  even  if  it  had 
the  slightest  chance  of  passing.  I  have 
another  instance,  more  serious,  and  more 
important,  and  more  telling.  We  all 
remember  what  struggles  we  had  last 
year  over  the  Iiish  Sunday  Closing  Bill. 
The  Irish  people  wanted  local  option. 
Throughout  Ireland  there  was  the  cry — 
*'  We  wish  to  be  spared  the  evils  of  the 
drinking  trade  on  Sunday ;  we  want  the 
House  of  Commons  to  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  preventing  these  evils."  And 
there  were  plenty  of  hon.  and  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  in  this  House  who  did  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  stopping  the 
sale  on  Sunday  would  result  in  a  great 
benefit  to  the  people ;  but  they  said — 
"  This  is  a  matter  which  meets  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  the  Irish  people,  and  we 
will  vote  for  it  on  that  ground,  and  on 
that  gi'ound  alone."  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  is  in  his 
place  or  not ;  but  I  remember  that  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  substantially 
in  a  letter  wliich  he  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject— **  I  do  not  approve  of  the  Bill.  I 
do  not  think  it  will  do  any  good ;  but  I 
vote  for  it  because  it  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  the  Irish  people,  and  they  de- 
sire it."  Surely,  Sir,  this  is  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  one  which  we  can  all  look 
back  to  with  pleasure.  Last  Session 
was  not  a  very  cheerful  one  ;  but  there 
is  one  bright  spot  in  it,  and  that  is, 
that  wo  conferred  a  boon  upon  Ireland. 
I  will  prove  to  you  how  it  is  a  boon. 
The  Licensed  Victuallers  held  a  meeting 
the  other  day  in  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Lane, 
of  Cork,  said  he  had  been  informed 
that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  their 
trade  in  his  locality  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Sunday  Closing  Act.     Well,  can 
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anybody   calculate    what    that  »•««», 
can  anybody  conceive  what  benefit  i^ 
crues  to  the  nation  if  one-third  to  OM- 
half  of  the  publicans'  buainesBis  stopped; 
can  they  conceive  the  increase  of  hmi* 
ness  and  comfort  in  the  homes  of  &• 
working  classes  ?    I  think  that  even  Iki 
gallant  band — "the  Eleven  of  aUI» 
land  " — who  kept  ua  up  all  thzouffhlki 
night  last  Session,  will  rejoice  with  ii 
at  the  benefit  which  has    resulted  to 
their  country    in    consequence  of  At 
passing  of  the  Sunday    Closing  BiD. 
Wo    used   to  have   an   expression  m 
this  House   last    Session    which   WM 
very    familiar.      Some  of  us  nsed  to 
say — "We    are     patriots    first    ad 
Liberals  afterwards."    What  I  hsrato 
ask  of  the  Eleven  of  Ireland  is  that  thsf 
should  be  patriots  first  and  publioui 
afterwards.    Now,  what  I  want  to  pont 
out  is  that  all  these  evidences  of  tin 
benefit  arising  from  the  exercise  of  lofld 
option  when  employed  to  remove  a  giMk 
evil  have  attracted  the  attention  (Stb 
people  and  created  a  great  demand  out- 
of-doors,  that  we  should  have  some  legii- 
lation  passed  on  the  same  lines  as  that  I 
am  now  advocating.  Why,  this  Home  ii 
counted  out  every  night ;  no  one  takes  nj 
interest  in  its  proceedinKS  this  Seoioiii 
and  look  now  how  full  it  is.    And  ysk 
there  is  no  special  reason  why  peopll 
should  come  aown  to-night.   There  is  no 
new  war  announced  since  last  week ;  pio- 
bably  no  new  war  will  be  announcea  fof 
another  week.    No,   Mr.   Speaker,  the 
crowded  House   indicates  the    interest 
taken  in  this  subject  out-of-doors,  and 
shows  that  there  is  no  question  in  whioh 
the  people  of  this  country  are  more  in- 
terested than  the  attempt  to  remove  tlie 
evils  which  arise  from  the  licmor  traffie. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?    Well,  I  hope  we 
shall  not  be  put  off  with  any  suffge«tioiii 
as  to  a  Select  Committee.   We  have  had 
enough    of    them.     If   hon.    Memben 
chose  to  go  into  the  Library  they  wiU 
find  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  evili 
of  the  system  which  I  am  now  attack- 
ing.    Sir,  as  the  House  knows,  I  have 
made  an  effort  for  some  years  past  to 
make  a  successful  attack  upon  this  system; 
for  I  thought — as  I  have  often  told  the 
House — that  it  is  a  great  injustice  that 
this  sale  of  drink,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  sell  it,  should  be  forced  upon  the 
people  of  those  localities  who  do  not 
wish  to  have  it,    and  do  not  wish  to 
suffer  from  the  eviU  which  it  introduces. 
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I  endeavoured,  to  tlie  best  of  my  ability, 
to  meet  the  evil  by  that  Bill,  which  got 
the  name  of  the  "Permissive  Bifi," 
somehow  or  other.  I  do  not  know  why 
it  should  get  that  name,  for  there  are 
innumerable  Bills  introduced  of  a  per- 
missive character;  but  I  said  in  that 
Bill,  let  the  people  be  allowed  to  ffive 
instructions  to  the  magistrates  as  to  how 
to  use  their  restraining  power.  I  did 
not  want  to  interfere  with  the  licensing 
authority  in  any  way.  I  only  said — 
'*  Systematically  let  them  know  what  the 
wants  of  the  community  are.  They  are 
bound  to  consider  these  wants,  but  they 
have  no  accurate  means  of  knowing 
them ;  let  the  people  be  allowed  to  in- 
form the  magistrates  of  their  wishes,  and 
then  let  the  licensing  authority  act  upon 
the  information  given  them."  Well,  Sir, 
people  said  that  was  not  right.  Good 
friends  of  mine  told  me  I  did  not  go  far 
enough,  for  I  gave  the  people  power  to 
do  only  one  thing ;  whereas,  they  ought 
to  have  power  to  do  many  things  to 
regulate  the  trade.  I  did  not  see  my 
way  to  bring  in  a  Bill  of  that  kind,  for 
I  did  not  want  to  pass  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  magistrates;  I  only 
wanted  to  pass  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  people  themselves.  Many  hon.  Mem- 
bers had  brought  in  Bills  bearing  on 
the  subject.  The  hon.  Member  for  New- 
castle (Mr.  J.  Cowen)  brought  in  a  Bill 
for  appointing  Licensing  Boards;  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Fife  (Sir 
Eobert  Anstruther)  brought  in  a  Bill 
of  the  kind  for  Scotland ;  the  hon. 
Member  for  Staffordshire  desired,  by  a 
Bill,  to  give  local  option  to  the  magis- 
trates in  respect  of  g^cers'  licences; 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Chamberlain),  in  a  most  able 
speech,  brought  forward  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  getting  the  working  of  pub- 
lic-houses into  the  hands  of  mimicipali- 
ties.  All  these  propositions  had  some- 
thing good  in  them  ;  but  none  of  them 
touched  the  point  I  wish  to  insist  upon 
— namely,  that  you  should  not  licence  if 
the  people  do  not  want  a  licence.  My 
Bill  was  intended  solely  for  those  places 
— be  they  many  or  few — where  the  peo- 
ple did  not  desire  licences;  and  I  felt 
that  if  any  other  of  the  schemes  proposed 
answered — if  they  reduced  the  evil  and 
made  the  licensing  system  a  blessing 
instead  of  a  curse — my  Bill,  if  passed, 
would,  of  course,  be  a  dead  letter,  and 
I  should  be  glad  of  it.    If  these  schemes 
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would  not  answer,  it  is  no  reason  why 
my  Bill  should  not  be  tried.  Well,  Sir, 
as  you  know,  the  House  differed  from 
me,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  differed 
from  me  by  very  considerable  majorities. 
I  began  to  see  if  I  could  not  find  some- 
thing by  which  I  mieht  harmonize  the 
discordant  views  which  were  entertained 
on  this  matter ;  and^I  thought  I  might 
get  a  Resolution  passed  laying  down  the 
principle  of  local  option,  but  leaving  the 
details  to  be  worked  out  and  decided 
upon  hereafter;  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  last  Session  I  gave  a  Notice  which 
would  enable  me  to  move  something  of 
the  kind  I  am  moving  to-night.  Sir,  I 
found  a  Resolution  which  I  thought 
would  suit  the  case  in  the  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  Convocation  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  intemperance 
some  years  affo,  and  now  I  have  the 
honour  of  reading  the  Resolution  to  the 
House.  What  I  wish  to  move,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  this— 

I'  That,  inasmuch  as  the  ancient  and  avowed 
object  of  licensing  the  sale  of  intoxicating: 
liquor  is  to  supply  a  supposed  public  want 
without  detriment  to  the  public  welfare,  this 
.House  is  of  opinion  that  the  lejB;al  power  of  re- 
straining the  issue  or  renewal  of  licences  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  persons  most 
deeply  interested  and  affected — namely,  the  in- 
habitants themselves — who  are  entitled  to  pro- 
tection from  the  injurious  consequences  of  the 
present  system  by  some  efficient  measure  of 
local  option.'' 

I  have  had  a  good  many  inquiries  made 
to  me  in  the  £3bby  and  elsewhere  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  Resolution.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  meaning  is  so  clear 
that  in  an  intelligent  House  like  this  it 
is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  make  any 
explanation ;  but  I  will  do  my  best  to 
explain  it  if  there  is  a  difficulty. 
What  I  mean  by  it  is  this — that  in  legis- 
lating on  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  desires  and  interests  of  the 
public  superior  to  the  desires  and  in- 
terests of  the  trader  engaged.  That  is 
the  principle  of  my  Resolution ;  and  if 
hon.  Members  do  not  think  that  clear 
enough,  take  what  The  Times  says  in  a 
very  able  article  this  morning.  Alluding 
to  my  Resolution,  The  Times  said — "The 
words  are  wide  enough  to  include  the 
*  Permissive  Bill.*  "  I  admit  that  freely 
and  fully — ^in  fact,  I  would  not  propose 
my  Resolution  if  they  did  not.  Then, 
2%e  Times  goes  on  to  say — *'  But  they 
do  not  necessarily  oblige  any  man  to 
support  this  measure.''    The  effect  of 
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these  words  was  that  my  Eeeolution  in- 
cludes the  principle  of  my  old  measures, 
but  leaves  the  details  to  be  settled  here- 
after. Hon.  Qentlemen  are  very  suspi- 
cious. They  go  about  the  Lobby,  and 
think  I  have  a  Permissive  Bill  concealed 
about  my  person.  But  I  tell  them  they 
will  not  be  pledged  to  the  details  of  the 
Permissive  Bill.  I  cannot  speak  more 
clearly  than  that.  What  were  the  de- 
tails of  the  Bill?  There  is  nothing 
about  them  in  my  Kesolution.  In  my 
old  Bill  I  proposed  that  we  should 
have  a  trial  of  my  system  for  three 
years,  and  then  take  a  poll  as  to 
whether  there  should  be  a  return  to  the 
old  system.  There  is  nothing  about 
that  in  this  Besolution.  Then  I 
laid  down  a  certain  mode  of  voting — 
namely,  by  papers,  such  as  are  used  in 
the  election  of  Guardians.  Many  people 
objected  to  that  part  of  my  Bill ;  but 
there  is  nothing  about  it  in  my  Besolu- 
tion. Then  I  took  certain  areas,  or 
parishes,  or  boroughs ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing about  these  in  my  Besolution. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  compensa- 
tion. People  say  that  the  Permissive 
Bill  did  not  provide  for  compensation. 
That  is  quite  true,  it  did  not ;  but  it  left 
it  an  open  question,  and  so  my  Besolu- 
tion leaves  it  an  open  question.  If  the 
House  shall  hereafter  decide  that,  having 

Siven  an  enormus  bonus  to  the  sellers  of 
rink  to  go  into  the  drink  trade,  they 
should  give  them  another  enormous 
bonus  to  go  out  of  it,  they  would  be 
perfectly  free  to  do  so  notwithstanding 
this  Besolution.  Let  me  re-assure  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  are  so  timorous  and  sus- 
picious about  my  intentions.  Who  is 
going  to  support  this  Besolution?  I 
believe  my  riffht  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster) 
will  support  it.  I  am  quite  sure  he  is 
not  a  reckless  politician ;  and  I  think 
he  objects  to  the  Permissive  Bill^  yet  he 
supports  this  Besolution.  I  believe,  too, 
I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
the  support  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  John 
Bright).  He,  too,  has  often  said  dis- 
tinctly and  straightforwardly — as  he 
says  everything  in  this  House — that  he 
objects  to  the  details  of  my  Bill,  and 
thinks  them  unwise ;  but  he  is  quite  able 
to  support  this  Besolution,  for  he  knows 
that  the  details  are  left  open  for  future 
consideration.  The  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, too,  has  expressed  his  hearty 
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concurrence  in  the  Besolution,  althcjugh 
he  strongly  opposes  the  Permissive  Bill. 
Therefore,  if  anybody  still  thinks  this 
Besolution  is  the  Permissive  Bill,  I  refer 
them  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bradford,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Birmingham. 
Well,  Sir,  I  have  said  that  out-of-doors 
this  policy  is  approved ;  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  find  my  Besolution  so  lai^ly 
supported  by  the  public.  The  greater 
part  of  the  religious  communities  have 
passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  this 
Motion.  The  Church  of  Eneland  Tem- 
perance Society,  which  is  advocated  by 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  who  are  Members 
of  this  House,  has  given  its  warmest  and 
heartiest  support  to  it— indeed,  there  has 
hardly  been  a  discordant  note.  Stay, 
there  has  been  one,  and  that  came  from 
the  Presbytery  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Scotland.  They  held  a  rather  curious 
meeting  on  this  matter.  They  had  en- 
dorsed this  Besolution,  the  same  as  the 
Church  of  England  Convocation  had  en- 
dorsed it  some  years  ago.  One  gentle- 
man in  the  meeting  rose  and  said — '^  I 
propose  that  we  petition  in  favour  of  the 
words  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson."  There-- 
upon  up  jumped  a  rev.  gentleman  and 
said — **  No,  that  will  never  do.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  is  a  Badical,  and  he  has 
some  desi^s  of  benefiting  the  Liberal 
Party."  Now,  that  is  a  new  charge  to 
bring  against  the  Badicals.  We  have 
been  charged  with  breaking  up  the 
Liberal  Party ;  but  I  never  heard  them 
charged  with  uniting  it.  There  must  be 
a  great  change  in  us.  I  cannot  help 
being  a  LibersJ ;  a  man  must  be  of  some 
politics — unless  he  is  a  Home  Buler. 
But  really,  Sir,  I  think  these  Scotch 
clergymen  must  have  forgotten  them- 
selves. I  said  just  now  that  I  hoped  even 
the  Irish  Eleven  had  determined  to  be 

Eatriots  first  and  publicans  afterwards ; 
ut  these  clergymen  in  Edinburgh 
seemed  to  have  resolved  to  be  Tories 
first  and  Christians  after.  Surely  they 
might  have  exercised  a  little  more 
liberality.  If  it  is  suggested  that  this 
Besolution  is  to  benefit  the  Liberal  Party, 
I  ask  who  is  going  to  second  my  Motion  ? 
Why,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  Birley) ;  and  I  am  sure 
he  is  as  loyal  and  true,  and  as  honest  a 
Tory  as  you  can  find  throughout  this 
House — a  gentleman  respected  by  both 
sides  of  the  House.  Why,  14,000  clergy, 
headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
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have  approved  of  my  Besolution.  Now, 
are  these  14,000  clergy  coming  over  to 
the  Liberal  Party  ?  I  do  not  expect  to 
live  to  see  that  day.  I  say,  Sir,  it  would 
be  more  worthy  of  all  of  us,  on  a  great 
question  like  this,  involving  the  best 
interests,  morality,  and  happiness  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  people,  to  put  Party 
aside  for  a  little  space  of  time,  and  think 
only  of  the  nation.  But,  Sir,  I  must 
also  defend  my  Besolution  as  an  abstract 
Besolution.  I  am  quite  aware  that  this 
House  is  not  fond  of  abstract  Besolutions. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Leeds 
does  not  like  abstract  Besolutions ;  but 
he  does  not  like  Bills  either.  I  am  not 
in  love  with  abstract  Besolutions  any 
more  than  he  is ;  but  there  is  a  time  for 
all  things :  and  I  want  to  point  out  that 
both  Parties  have  on  suitable  occasions 
given  their  support  to  abstrcu^t  Besolu- 
tions. We  all  remember  the  Besolutions 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone)  on  the 
L:ish  Church.  He  commenced  his  attack 
upon  that  institution  by  passing  a  Beso- 
lution in  this  House,  and  that  Besolution 
led,  in  subsequent  years,  to  action.  Take 
our  hon.  Friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  In  1872,  when  the  Liberals 
were  in  Office,  the  Gentlemen  opposite 
brought  forward  a  splendid  Besolution, 
through  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Devonshire  (Sir  Massey  Lopes),  in 
favour  of  transferring  certain  local 
charges  to  the  National  Exchequer. 
They  passed  that  as  an  abstract  Besolu- 
tion,  which  was  the  basis  of  their  policy 
and  on  which  they  came  into  Office  after- 
wards. Let  us  take  an  instance  in  which 
Party  was  not  involved.  The  House 
will  remember  well  that  in  1876  Profes- 
sor Smyth — who  was  very  dear  to  many 
personal  friends,  and  who,  I  believe,  was 
respected  by  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  House — brought  in  an  abstract  Be- 
solution, showing  that  it  was  desirable 
that  the  sale  of  drink  should  be  stopped 
in  Ireland  on  Sunday,  and  that  proposi- 
tion was  carried  by  a  very  considerable 
majority.  It  resulted,  not  lonff  after- 
wards, in  the  House  insisting  that  the 
principle  laid  down  should  be^aoted  upon, 
and  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill  was 
adopted.  Well,  Sir,  I  must  now  trouble 
the  House  for  one  or  two  moments  with 
a  few  observations  on  the  Amendments 
which  have  been  proposed  to  my  Beso- 
lutions. It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if 
they  were  all  put  together  we  might 


« 

perhaps  get  a  decent  one  out  of  them  ; 
out,  as  they  stand  now  upon  the  Paper, 
I  do  not  think  they  have  much  to  do  with 
the  subject  I  put  before  the  House.  I  will 
deal,  first  of  all,  with  that  of  my  old 
friend  and  opponent  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Leeds,  with  whom  I  have 
had  many  a  tough  battle,  and  with 
whom  I  shall  have  many  more  tough 
battles,  and  whom  I  shall  conquer  in 
the  end.  Now,  I  think  it  a  very  strange 
Amendment.  Strange  is  a  Parliamentary 
word.  I  might  use  a  stronger  word ; 
but  I  should  not  like  to  hurt  his  feelings. 
I  have  no  doubt  he  will  g^ve  good  reasons 
for  it.  I  read  all  his  speeches  with  great 
attention ;  and  I  find  he  has  a  motive, 
and  a  good  motive,  for  everything  he 
does  in  this  House.  He  was  addressing 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Yorkshire 
Brewers'  Association  the  other  day,  and 
he  said — ''Beer,  and  hops,  and  Episco- 
pacy are  all  very  good  in  their  way. 
l^ractically,  a  Member  of  Parliament 
will  go  in  for  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
In  the  performance  of  his  duty  he  does 
not  care  very  much  for  anything  but  the 
Bible."  So  I  suppose  that,  by-and-bye, 
we  shall  have  a  Scriptural  argument  in 
favour  of  his  Amendment.  I  was  puzzled 
when  I  saw  his  Amendment,  strange  as 
it  is,  to  think  whom  he  can  set  to  second 
it,  and  I  ran  over  in  mental  review  the 
whole  list  of  my  hon.  Friends  opposite ; 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  only  one  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
the  abiHty  to  do  justice  to  the  Besolu- 
tion in  seconding  it,  and  that  was  the 
hon.  Member  for  Guildford  (Mr.  Onslow), 
and  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  he 
does  not  rise  to  second  the  Amendment. 
Let  me  point  out  to  the  House  that  the 
Amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Motion.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
objects  to  **  any  tribunal  subject  to 
periodical  election  by  popular  canvass 
and  vote ;  "  but  insteaa  of  my  Besolu- 
tion dealing  with  any  such  tribunal,  you 
may  leave  the  licensing  authorities 
exactly  as  they  are.  Then  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  goes  on  to  say  that 
such  tribunals 

'*  might,  tixid  in  all  probability  would,  lead  to 
repeated  instances  of  turmoil,  and  thus  be  de- 
tnmental  to  the  peace  and  quietude  of  every 
neighbourhood  in  England." 

Was  there  ever  such  a  damaging  Beso- 
lution to  his  own  case  brought  ibrward 
by  an  hon.  Member  ?  Did  he  ever  hear 
of  people  rioting  because  licences  were 
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fronted  when  they  did  not  want  them  ? 
It  is  possible  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  own  friends  may  make 
riots ;  but  I  am  surprised  that  such  a 
good  general  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  is  supposed  to  be  should  not 
have  seen  the  disrepute  into  which  he  is 
bringing  his  own  Party.  Then  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  objects  to  canvassiug ; 
but  is  he  not  aware  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  canvassing  at  the  present  time  ? 
Is  he  not  aware  that  when  there  is  a 
job  to  be  done,  when  a  licence  is  wanted, 
the  magistrates  are  whipped  up  from  all 
parts  of  the  country?  Did  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  not  canvass  his  consti- 
tuents at  Leeds  ?  I  do  not  suppose  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  will  withdraw 
his  Amendment.  I  hope  he  will  not.  I 
do  not  want  him  to ;  but  I  do  think  it 
would  be  the  best  thing  he  could  do  to 
make  one  of  his  old  speeches  against  the 
Permissive  Bill  during  the  dinn6r-hour. 
His  Amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Besolution ;  his  speech  will  do  no 
harm  ;  but  it  will  please  the  publicans. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  thinks 
that  we  never  can  have  too  many  speeches 
on  the  subject,  and  he  intends  to  score  a 
victory.  Having  finished  with  the  York- 
shire brewers,  he. goes  to  speak  to  the 
publicans  at  Bamsley.  In  fact,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  is  perpetually 
turning  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country  at 
licensed  victuallers'  meetings;  and  he 
told  the  licensed  victuallers  at  Bamsley 
very  confidently  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Carlisle  would  only  have  a  small 
following ;  but  he  himself  was  perfectly 
satisfied,  for  he  was  prepared  to  take 
the  remainder  under  his  wing,  and  lead 
them  to  certain  victory.  Now,  I  think 
it  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  exciting  political  episodes  of  our 
time  to  seen  the  hon.  and  Biblical  Mem- 
ber for  Leeds  leading  his  bibulous  ma- 
jority to  victory,  assisted  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Guildford  (Mr.  Onslow). 
No  doubt  there  will  be  cartoons  of  the 
scene  in  all  the  illustrated  periodicals  of 
the  day.  Well,  then,  I  come  next  to 
the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Bury  St.  Edmund's  (Lord 
Francis  Hervey).  I  have  no  particular 
objection  to  the  Amendment  ;  but  I 
think  there  is  not  much  in  it,  for  it 
simply  says  we  must  wait  for  the  final 
Beport  of  the  Lords'  Committee.  I  think 
the  House  should  be  able  to  say  **  Aye 
or  No  "  to  the  Resolution  like  men.    By 
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the  bye,  I  have  heard  a  rumonr  thitftt 
Eeport  of  the  Lords'  Committee  it  to  k 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  Hoiue  of  Lonb 
this  very  evening  whilst  I  am  BpeddBti 
Eeally,  Ithink  wehaveheardquiteenoi^ 
of  this  talk  about  the  Lords'  Gomnutteii 
Someone  said,  lone  ago—''  Thank  M 
we  have  a  House  of  Lords ; "  and  dmiig 
the  last  year  I  am  sure  the  Home  Seat" 
tary  must  have  repeatedly  exdaimei— 
''Thank  God  we  have  a  l^useof  Lcitf 
Committee."  What  has  happened?  U 
anybody  has  got  up  and  asKed  a  two- 
penny-halfpenny question  about  the  i^ 
gulation  of  the  drink  trade,  the  ii|^ 
hon.  Gentleman  has  said — "  This  is  t 
matter  which  cannot  be  touched  atil 
the  House  of  Lords'  Committee  repoitL" 
The  same  answer  has  been  given  to 
enthusiastic  deputations  of  tempenoM 
societies ;  even  when  the  brewers  aal 
licensed  victuallers  have  gone  to  hiiD|  ki 
has  said — "  Gentlemen,  you  have  a  V8if 
good  case,  but  we  cannot  do  anjtihnf 
until  the  House  of  Lords'  Committee  liii 
reported."  I  am  rather  doubtful  abod 
this  House  of  Lords'  Committee,  I WM 
in  the  House  of  Lords  when  this  Ooa- 
mittee  was  appointed,  and  I  heard  Lorf 
Salisbury  say — 

''The  Goveminont  will  agree  to  theOoa- 
mittee  being  ap[>ointed  on  the  nndentandinjit 
is  only  with  a  view  to  inquiry,  and  not  ink  i 
view  to  legislation.'* 

But  they  have  changed  that  view,  irf 
now  say  that  all  legislation  is  to  deptnl 
upon  the  Eeport  of  this  Committee.  I 
have  another  reason  for  doubting  wh^ 
ther  anything  is  to  come  of  the  IiOitf 
Committee;  for  a  Committee  of  ik 
House  was  appointed  to  consider  wkt; 
ther  certain  towns  in  Ireland  ehooU  bi 
exempted  from  the  Sunday-dosing  lav; 
and  although  the  Committee  reported  il 
favour  of  no  exemption,  the  Hoetf 
straightway  passed  exemptions  at  fho 
instigation  of  the  Government;  andnov 
there  are  in  Ireland  five  cities  of  reft||i 
for  the  drunkard  established  by  the  Go- 
vernment. The  noble  Lord  is  well  aUl 
to  deal  with  Ancient  Monuments,  Boiid 
Bills,  and  upon  all  the  burning  questioiii 
of  the  day  he  speaks  well  and  sagadooi^f 
why  should  he  not  make  up  his  mind  oi 
this  without  waiting  for  the  Be^ 
of  the  Lords'  Committee  ?  I  say  it  ii» 
pitiable  Amendment,  and  I  hope  heiril 
not  press  it.  I  now  come  to  my  boi. 
Friend  the  Member  for  East  Devon  (ft 
John  Konnaway),  and  I    was  radw 
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surprised  at  his  Amendment;  but  I 
suppose  it  was  put  on  the  Paper  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  speech.  I  know  he  is  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society,  which  warmly 
supports  the  Motion.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  details  he  suggests.  My 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dewsbury  (^r.  Serjeant  Simon)  comes 
in  and  wants  the  licensing  authority  to 
require  sworn  evidence  as  to  what  the 
people  want.  Well,  let  them  swear. 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  the  Member 
for  North  Northumberland  (Earl  Percy) 
has  also  something  to  say.  He  says — 
**  We  must  wait  for  the  Keport  of  the 
Lords'  Committee;"  but  he  goes  a 
little  further,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  he 
admits  the  evil,  and  I  hope,  if  he  has 
not  the  opportunity  of  moving  the 
Amendment,  he  will  support  my  Reso- 
lution. .We  have  one  more — ^the  hon, 
and  learned  Member  for  Cambridgeshire 
(Mr.  Rodwell) — who  says — 

**  That  no  new  Licence  for  the  Sale  of  Intoxi- 
cating Liquors  ought  to  be  granted  unless  the 
application  for  sudi  be  supported  by  a  Memorial 
01  such  a  character,  and  signed  by  such  a  pro- 
portion of  the  residents  in  the  district  to  be 
served,  as  shall  satisfy  the  Justices  that  the 
Licence  is  required  for  &e  wants  of  the  district.' ' 

To  use  a  vulgar  expression,  that  only 
puts  the  boot  on  the  other  leg,  requiring 
them  to  say  they  wanted  licences  instead 
of  saying  they  did  not  want  them ;  and 
although  I  have  no  particular  objection 
to  the  Amendment,  I  do  not  see  that  it 
is  80  fformane  to  the  Besolution  as  to  be 
moved  in  connection  with  it.  And  now 
I  would  ask  the  House  what  would  be 
the  practical  effect  of  carrying  my  Beso- 
lution ;  what  will  be  the  practical  effect 
of  our  division  on  this  question  ?  Of 
course,  it  will  be  either  that  the  Besolu- 
tion will  be  carried,  or  it  will  be  defeated. 
If  we  are  defeated,  that  means  the 
House  thinks  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
making  out  a  sufficient  case  of  injustice 
to  warrant  the  House  at  present  in 
dealing  with  it.  I  shall  be  sorry  if  the 
House  comes  to  that  conclusion ;  it  may 
do  so,  and  I  must  submit  to  it  for  the 
present.  If  we  carry  the  Besolution,  it 
would  decide  that  it  laid  down  the  right 
principle  of  legislation,  and  in  that  case 
the  Government  would  have  to  act  upon 
it,  and  bring  in  some  measure  based  on 
this  proposal.  If  they  did  not,  then  it 
would  be  my  duty  to  consult  with  my 


Friends  to  try  to  hit  on  some  rational, 
sensible,  and  satisfactory  way  of  carrying 
out  the  proposal  that  has  been  enun- 
ciated. I  want  the  House  to  see  who  it 
is  that  opposes  this  Besolution.  I  think, 
if  you  will  reflect,  you  will  find  there  is 
no  organized  opposition  to  this  Besolu- 
tion of  mine  from  any  class,  from  any 
party,  from  any  portion  of  the  community 
throughout  the  country,  except  from  the 
publicans.  Let  the  House  consider  that, 
and  they  wiU  see  they  are  the  only 
systematic  and  formulated  opposition 
that  has  been  brought  out  against  my 
Besolution.  The  list  of  objections  sent 
to  Members  is  called  **  Objections  to  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson's  Besolution  on  local 
option,"  and  comes  from  "The  Licensed 
Victuallers*  Protection  Society  of  London, 
and  of  the  London  and  Home  Counties 
Licensed  Victuallers'  League."  The 
first  Besolution  is  this — 

"  That  it  is  so  destitute  of  details,  as  showing 
how  the  principle  which  it  contains  is  to  be 
applied,  that  no  discreet  person  could  safely 
pledge  himself  to  the  principles  until  such  de- 
tails are  supplied." 

Of  course,  every  Besolution  is.  A  Bill 
is  objected  to  because  of  its  details,  and 
the  Besolution  because  it  is  devoid  of 
details. 

*'  That,  as  it  stands,  it  pledges  its  supporters 
to  what  is  equally  the  principle  of  the  Fermis- 
sivo  Bill,  Sir  Robert  Anstruther's  Bill,  tho 
Licensing  Boards  Bill,  and  the  Gothenburg 
scheme.'' 

Very  good;  that  shows  how  good  the 
principle  is.  Then  we  are  told  it  is 
'*  subversive  of  individual  liberty."  Of 
course — all  acts  of  Parliament  are.  We 
sit  here  to  subvert  individual  liberty, 
and  to  prevent  anyone  doing  wrong  to 
the  public.  Then  we  are  told  the  Beso- 
lution 

''  Is  not  acceptable  to  the  constituencies,  and 
that  hon.  Members  voting  a^^ainst  the  Resolu- 
tion will,  therefore,  bo  voting  in  accordance 
with  the  preponderating  opinion  of  the  consti- 
tuencies. 

That,  Sir,  is  a  matter  of  prophecy,  which 
I  shall  cheerfully  leave  to  the  next 
General  Election.  Then  they  say  it  is 
an  unjustifiable  attack  upon  the  magis- 
tracy. Now,  I  think  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  Besolution  is  intended 
to  assist  the  maeistrates  in  finding  out 
what  the  people  want.  Then  we  are 
told — "  The  whole  licensing  question  will 
therefore  have  to  be  taken  up  de  novo,^^ 
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Nobody  doubts  it,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  Then  we  are  told  it  will  "  con- 
fiscate licensed  property."  It  will  not ; 
there  can  be  no  confiscation  of  property 
in  licences  that  are  only  granted  from 
year  to  year.  If  the  great  drink  interest 
can  bring  forward  no  better  arguments 
than  those  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
they  will  not  succeed  in  deterring  the 

Seople  of  this  country  from  pressing  this 
emand.  I  am  glad  the  question  is  now 
put  on  a  right  issue  by  the  trade  itself. 
The  question  now  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  question  of  British  interests  versus 
vested  interests.  I  know  how  they  are 
g^wing ;  I  know  they  are  overgpx)wn, 
and  are  almost  paramount  in  political 
power;  but  they  cannot  successfully 
withstand  a  great  and  growing  public 
opinion.  Plenty  of  hon.  Members  in 
this  House  heard  the  conclusion  of  one 
of  the  greatest  speeches  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Greenwich  ever  made.  He 
was  fighting  some  great  j^litical  ques- 
tion, and  he  concluded  his  speech  by 
saying — 

"Time  is  on  our  side;  you  cannot  fight 
against  time;  the  great  social  forces  as  they 
move  on  in  their  mip^ht  and  in  their  majesty  are 
marshalled  on  our  side.'* 

And  I  say,  Sir,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
great  social  forces  are  marshalled  in  our 
support.  Sir,  they  are  marshalled  in 
our  support;  and,  strong  in  the  convic- 
tion of  their  ultimate  triumph,  I  ask  the 
House  to  take  a  step  which  will  not  dis- 
credit itself;  which  will  encourage  all 
those  who  are  working  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  England ;  and  which, 
above  all,  I  am  certain,  will  be  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  people  whom  it  is  our  duty 
and  privilege  fearlessly  and  faithfully  to 
represent  in  this  House.  The  hon. 
Baronet  concluded  by  moving  his  Be- 

Bolution.         

Mr.  BIELEY  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  no  serious  controversy 
about  the  recitals  of  this  Eesolution ; 
but  the  main  questiou  raised  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Carlisle  is  the  vesting  of 
legal  power  in  the  inhabitants  of  any 

Jlace  to  prevent  the  issue  of  new  licences, 
t  is  upon  this  point  that  I  support  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Baronet.  I  have 
no  wish  or  desire  to  take  away  from  the 
magistrates  the  power  of  licensing,  inas- 
much as  I  believe  that  that  duty  has 
been  worthily  and  wisely  exercised  dur- 
ing the  period  of  something  like  830 
years,  as  will  be  found  by  a  reference  to 
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the  Statutes  of  Henry  VII.  and   Ed- 
ward VI.,  to  which  reference  has  been 
already*  made.     It  must  be  borne    in 
mind  that  although  the  authority  was 
then  intrusted  to  the  Justices,  and  not 
to  the  inhabitants,   this   included   the 
power    of    putting  down  all    common 
alehouses.    Although  I  desire  that  the 
magistrates  should  retain  their  autho- 
rity,  I   think   it   exceedingly  inconve- 
nient, and  also  unjust,  if  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  a  locality  are  not  allowed  to 
influence  them  in  withholding   the  li- 
cences, except  by  memorial  or  remon- 
strance.   I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
this   Besolution  should  be  called    the 
"  Permissive  Bill,"  unless  it  is  because  it 
is  moved  by  the  hon.  Baronet.    It  is  well 
known  that  the  Besolution  is  not  the 
hon.  Baronet's,  but  is  that  of  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  some  time  ago  by  tho 
Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury.   It  was  supported  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  clergy  of  the  country.     I 
am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  it  should 
receive  careful  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tion.     The  hon.   Member  for  Carlisle 
has  quoted  from  two  Statutes  bearing  ou 
the   subject ;   and   I  find  that,   in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  in  the 
year   1604,   the     Ist   of    King  James, 
another  important  Statute  was  passed 
on  the  subject.     In  that  Statute  a  strong 
expression  appeared  in  the  Preamble, 
denouncing  in  tho   very  gravest  terms 
the  abuse  of  taverns.     And  the  same 
principle  has  been  asserted  in  various 
forms  at  subsequent  periods.    With  re- 
gard  to  magistrates,  there  was  an  Act 
of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  in  which  it 
was  set  forth  that  many  licences  had 
been  granted  by  certain  Justices  living 
at  a  distance,  and   not  well  informed 
about  these  licences,  or  with  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  had  been  issued.    Care  was  taken, 
therefore,  in  that  Statute,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  reduce  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
Justices  as  regarded   the    area    under 
their  control.     That,  however,  is  not  so 
grave  a  complaint  at  the  present  day. 
With  every  respect  for  the  magistrates, 
I  must  still  express  the  opinion  that  they 
are  not  in  all  cases  sufficiently  well  in- 
formed whether   there  is    good  cause 
for  granting  the   licences,   nor    as  to 
the  character  of  the  persons  licensed. 
That,  as  the  House  is  aware,  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  the  supporters  of 
the  present  Motion    ask   that  powers 
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should  be  conferred  on  the  inhabitants. 
In  1635,  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  charged 
the  Justices  on  this  subject,  and  told 
them  to  take  care  that  no  house  was 
opened  unless  the  same  was  duly  li- 
censed, and  that  those  licences  ought 
to  be  few  in  number.  It  would  also 
appear  that  before  that  time — in  feu- 
dal times  —  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
occupied  themselves  very  little  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  ale- 
houses, confining  themselves  to  the  as- 
size of  bread  and  ale.  They  were  anxious 
to  keep  up  the  quality  and  to  keep  down 
the  price.  It  appears  further  that  the 
lords  of  the  manor  exercised  jurisdiction 
in  this  matter,  and  that  offences  were 
cognizable  by  the  Court  Leet,  which  had 
in  it  a  portion  of  the  popular  element. 
One  idea  that  they  had  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  public-houses  was  not  to  close 
them  only  at  an  early  hour — say,  for  in- 
stance, 8  or  9  o'clock — but  to  prevent 
people  resorting  to  them  after  a  certain 
hour.  I  cannot  refrain  from  touching, 
although  the  matter  has  been  very  fully 
considered  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle,  upon  the  various 
Amendments  on  the  Paper.  First,  I 
will  deal  with  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Leeds 
(Mr.  Wheelhouse),  who  placed  his 
Amendment  there  not  because  there 
was  anything  wrong  in  the  Motion,  but 
because  ho  was  desirous  of  peace  and 
quietude,  which  might  be  disturbed  by 
elections.  That  is  desired  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Carlisle,  not  only  at  elec- 
tion times,  but  all  the  year  round.  I 
have  a  complaint  to  make  against  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Leeds, 
because,  when  we  had  last  an  encounter 
in  this  House,  it  was  on  the  occasion 
when  it  was  thought  desirable  that 
Manchester  should  Se  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  pure  water.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Leeds  endea- 
voured to  arrest  the  flow  of  that  valu- 
able element ;  but  if  it  had  been  a  flow 
of  pure  beer  that  was  sought,  the  re- 
verse might  have  been  the  case.  As  re- 
gards the  other  Amendments  on  the 
Paper,  they  are  very  hopeful  indeed, 
and  very  emphatically  in  favour  of  the 
Besolution.  The  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Northumberland  (Earl 
Percy),  it  is  true,  wishes  to  wait  for 
the  Lords'  Committee  to  report.  The 
Amendments  went  as  far  as  I  de- 
sire,   and    as    far    aS;    I    think,    the 


supporters  of  the  hon.  Baronet  can 
expect.  I  cannot  agree  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dewsbury  (Mr.  Serjeant  Simon), 
because  I  do  not  think  we  could  get 
trustworthy  evidence.  The  remedy,  I 
think,  would  be  very  much  worse  than 
the  disease.  False  swearing  would  be 
worse  than  drink.  As  regards  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Cambridgeshire  (Mr.  Eod- 
well),  there  is  very  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  that,  if  it  could  be  properly 
carried  out.  I  will  now  give  my  reason 
why  I  desire  this  Eesolution  to  pass  and 
to  be  accepted  by  the  House.  1  think  I 
have  seen  long  since  in  this  country  a 
very  sturdy  determination  to  restrain 
excessive  drinking.  I  have  long  seen 
in  this  country  a  very  urgent  desire  to 
mitigate  these  evils ;  and  the  classes 
that  suffer  more  than  any  other  are,  per- 
haps, the  middle  and  lower  classes.  They 
suffer  more  than  the  higher  classes,  and 
that  is  perhaps  why  the  question  does 
not  fully  command  the  sympathy  of  this 
House.  We  see  it  all  over  the  world. 
Every  English  and  English-speaking 
people  takes  part  in  it.  Whether  it  be 
in  the  Unitea  States  of  America,  in  the 
English  Dependencies  and  Australia,  in 
Canada,  or  in  New  Zealand,  the  same 
spirit  and  desire  to  diminish  the  number 
of  licensed  houses  is  manifested.  Then, 
as  to  the  result,  we  may  entertain  a  con- 
fident belief  that  as  the  number  of  pub- 
lic-houses is  diminished,  so  we  may  in- 
crease the  number  of  improved  dwell- 
ings, the  number  of  coffee-houses  and 
recreation  grounds,  and  working  men*s 
clubs,  and  public-houses  themselves  will 
improve  materially,  and  we  may  come 
back  perhaps  to  the  t3rpical  public-house 
of  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  that  seems 
to  have  thrown  a  charm  round  the  neigh- 
bourhood. If  I  might  say  a  word  upon 
the  question  of  grocers'  licences,  I  would 
like  to  know  why  it  is  that  the  House 
has  always  refused  or  neglected  to  in- 
trust the  magistrates  with  authority 
over  the  grocers'  licences  ?  The  magis- 
trates and  the  people  of  the  country 
desire  it,  and  yet  it  remains,  Session 
after  Session,  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Oovernment  authorities.  With  regard 
to  vested  interests,  I  desire  to  deal  very 
considerately  with  them  where  they 
could  be  shown  to  be  just ;  but  I  would 
remind  the  House  we  are  now  build- 
ing up  vested  interests  of  a  gigantic 
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Nobody  doubts  it,  and  the  sooner  the 
bettor.  Then  we  are  told  it  will  **  con- 
fiscate licensed  property."  It  will  not ; 
there  can  be  no  confiscation  of  property 
in  licences  that  are  only  granted  from 
year  to  year.  If  the  great  drink  interest 
can  bring  forward  no  better  arguments 
than  those  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
they  will  not  succeed  in  deterring  the 

Seople  of  this  country  from  pressing  this 
emand.  I  am  glad  the  question  is  now 
put  on  a  right  issue  by  the  trade  itself. 
The  question  now  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  question  of  British  interests  verstts 
vested  interests.  I  know  how  they  are 
growing ;  I  know  they  are  overgpx)wn, 
and  are  almost  paramount  in  political 
power ;  but  they  cannot  successfully 
withstand  a  great  and  growing  public 
opinion.  Plenty  of  hon.  Members  in 
this  House  heard  the  conclusion  of  one 
of  the  greatest  speeches  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Greenwich  ever  meule.  He 
was  fighting  some  great  political  ques- 
tion, and  he  concluded  his  speech  by 
saying — 

''Time  is  on  our  side;  you  cannot  fight 
against  time;  the  great  social  forces  as  they 
move  on  in  their  mi^ht  and  in  their  majesty  are 
marshalled  on  our  side.'' 

And  I  say,  Sir,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
great  social  forces  are  marshalled  in  our 
support.  Sir,  they  are  marshalled  in 
our  support ;  and,  strong  in  the  convic- 
tion of  their  ultimate  triumph,  I  ask  the 
House  to  take  a  step  which  will  not  dis- 
credit itself;  which  will  encourage  all 
those  who  are  working  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  England ;  and  which, 
above  all,  I  am  certain,  will  be  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  people  whom  it  is  our  duty 
and  privilege  fearlessly  and  faithfully  to 
represent  in  this  House.  The  hon. 
Baronet  concluded  by  moving  his  Be- 
solution. 

Mr.  BIELEY:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  no  serious  controversy 
about  the  recitals  of  this  Eesolution ; 
but  the  main  question  raised  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Carlisle  is  the  vesting  of 
legal  power  in  the  inhabitants  of  any 
place  to  prevent  the  issue  of  new  licences. 
It  is  upon  this  point  that  I  support  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Baronet.  I  have 
no  wish  or  desire  to  take  away  from  the 
magistrates  the  power  of  licensing,  inas- 
much as  I  believe  that  that  duty  has 
been  worthily  and  wisely  exercised  dur- 
ing the  period  of  something  like  330 
years,  as  will  be  found  by  a  reference  to 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laicson 


the  Statutes  of  Henry  Vll.  and  Ed- 
ward YI.,  to  which  reference  has  beet 
already '  made.    It  must  be  borne  m 
mind  that  although  the  authority  WM 
then  intrusted  to  the  Justices,  and  nok 
to  the  inhabitants,   this   included  tti 
power    of    putting  down  aU   commoi 
alehouses.    Although  I  desire  that  tti 
magistrates  should  retain  their  antho- 
rity,   I   think   it   exceedingly  incon?^ 
nient,  and  also  unjust,  if  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  a  locality  are  not  allowed  tt 
influence  them  in  withholding  the  li- 
cences, except  by  memorial  or  remon- 
strance.   I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  wby 
this  Besolution  should  be  called  m 
<'  Permissive  Bill,"  unless  it  is  becauseit 
is  moved  by  the  hon .  Baronet.    It  is  weD 
known  that  the  Eesolution  is  not  tlw    , 
hon.  Baronet's,  but  is  that  of  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  some  time  ago  by  the    ' 
Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Cante^    ; 
bury.    It  was  supported  by  the  greit 
bulk  of  the  clergy  of  the  country.  I 
am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  it  shoiill 
receive  careful  and  thoughtful  considen-    , 
tion.      The  hon.   Member  for  CarKsk 
has  quoted  from  two  Statutes  bearing  oa 
the   subject ;   and   I  find  that,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  in  tbi 
year   1604,   the     Ist   of   Xing  James, 
another  important  Statute  was  passed 
on  the  subject.    In  that  Statute  a  strong 
expression  appeared  in  the  Preamble, 
denouncing  m  the   very  gravest  terms 
the  abuse  of  taverns.    And  the  same 
principle  has  been  asserted  in  varioos 
forms  at  subsequent  periods.     With  re- 
gard to  magistrates,  there  was  an  Act 
of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  in  which  it 
was  set  forth  that  many  licences  had 
been  granted  by  certain  Justices  living 
at  a  distance,  and   not  well  informeid 
about  these  licences,  or  with  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  had  been  issued.    Care  was  taken, 
therefore,  in  that  Statute,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  reduce  the  jurisdiction  of  sncb 
Justices  as  regarded   the    area    under 
their  control.     That,  however,  is  not  so 
grave  a  complaint  at  the  present  day. 
With  every  respect  for  the  magistrates, 
I  must  still  express  the  opinion  that  they 
are  not  in  all  cases  sufficiently  well  in- 
formed whether   there  is    good  cause 
for  granting  the    licences,   nor    as  to 
the  character  of  the  persons  licensed. 
That,  as  the  House  is  awaro,  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  the  supporters  of 
the  present  Motion    ask   that  powers 
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a  waste  of  time  to  spend  an  evening  in 
its  discussion.  The  hon.  Baronet  told 
them  that  it  pledged  the  House  to  no- 
thing, and  his  assumption  throughout 
was  that  he  did  not  want  to  change  any- 
thing. But,  if  that  were  so,  then  why 
this  Resolution  ?  It  was  clear  to  him 
that  the  Besolution  was  only  paving  the 
way  to  legislation ;  and  if,  as  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  told  them,  it  covered  not 
only  the  Permissive  Bill,  but  a  great 
deal  more,  was  it  not,  he  would  ask, 
likely  that  the  moment  they  had  passed 
the  Besolution  they  would  be  called  upon 
to  proceed  further,  and  make  it  take  the 
form  of  a  Permissive  Bill,  being,  at 
the  same  time,  told  that,  having  accepted 
the  pnnciple  enunciated  in  the  abstract 
Resolution,  they  were  bound  to  support 
the  Bill  ?  This  was  the  introduction  of 
the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  and  an  almost 
insidious  attempt  to  get,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  the  Besolution,  to  the  Permissive 
Bill  itself.  They  were  told  the  magis- 
tracy had  done  their  work  very  well. 
''I  am  not  going,"  said  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Carlisle,  *'to  bring  any  charge 
against  the  magistracy."  Prom  be- 
ginning to  end,  from  first  to  last,  if  his 
Besolution  meant  anything,  it  meant 
that  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  power 
into  the  hands  of  somebody  else.  It 
meant  that  the  magistrates  were  in- 
competent to  perform  what  for  300  years 
they  had  satisfactorily  performed,  and 
what,  he  thought,  they  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  perform.  He  was  amused  at 
what  the  hon.  Member  had  said  with 
regard  to  restraint.  Surely,  the  magis- 
trates had  always  acted  as  a  judicious 
counterpoise  between  the  publican  on 
the  one  side  and  persons  of  extreme  views 
on  the  other.  That  duty,  he  (Mr.  Wheel- 
house)  maintained,  was  the  one  which 
the  magistrates  had  exercised  from  the 
very  hour  they  were  first  placed  in  a 
position  to  deal  with  this  question  until 
now ;  and  that  was  the  power,  he  ven- 
tured to  think,  they  were  exercising  with 
most  salutary  influence.  But  they  were 
told  that  some  fashion  of  local  option 
ought  to  be  introduced.  What  was  that 
fashion  to  be  ?  Was  it  to  be  at  the 
instance  of  popularly-elected  bodies — 
such  as  Municipal  Councils,  School 
Boards,  or  Vestries  ?  If  so,  he  ventured 
to  assert  most  fearlessly  that  that  would 
create  turmoil  and  proscribe  peace  and 
quietness  in  every  district.  The  hon. 
Baronet  had  represented  the  magistrates 


as  influenced  by  wire-pullers ;  but  while 
he  denied  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
appealed  to  the  House  to  confirm  his 
statement,  would  there  not,  he  would 
ask,  be  worse  than  wire-pulling  in  such 
a  state  of  things  as  the  Besolution  would 
bring  about?  There  would  be  canvass- 
ing and  pledges  asked  and  g^ven,  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  whole 
question  of  the  convenience  of  the  public 
would  be  lost  to  sight.  It  was,  there- 
fore, infinitely  better  that  the  power 
should  be  stm  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates,  who  would  exercise  it  im- 
partially, and  altogether  irrespective  of 
what  might  be  a  popular  vote.  He  did 
not  know  whether  the  hon.  Member  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  his  own  county, 
or  what  might  be  his  personal  experience 
on  the  subject.  He  (Mr.  Wheelhouse) 
could  only  teU  him  that,  speaking  not 
as  a  magistrate  himself  certainly,  but  as 
having  had  very  much  to  do  with  them  in 
their  judicial  capacity,  the  magistrates 
were  accustomed  to  exercise  immense 
care,  supervision,  and  exactitude,  when 
they  were  asked  to  renew  licences  or  grant 
new  ones.  It  was  said  that  magistrates 
were  often  earwigged.  He  did  not  know 
how  it  might  be  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place  in  Cumberland ;  but  that  certainly 
did  not  happen  in  99  cases  out  of  100 
elsewhere.  Knowing,  as  he  did,  how 
closely  magistrates  investigated  every 
cl^im,  he  dissented  entirely  from  that 
statement.  But  if  in  some  exceptional 
instance  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  might  bo 
earwigged,  was  it  not  certain  that  can- 
didates in  every  municipality  of .  the 
country  would  be  ten  times  more  subject 
to  such  a  process  ?  The  very  influence 
which  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  on 
magistrates,  because  they  stood  in  a 
position  of  considerable  social  elevation, 
would  operate  on  those  who  would  form 
the  Local  Licensing  Board.  Did  any- 
one suppose  that  such  a  Board  would 
not  be  acted  upon,  more  or  loss  ? 
The  hon.  Baronet  said  the  brewers  had 
enormous  power;  but  that  power  was 
far  more  likely  to  be  used  in  their  own 
favour  over  local  bodies  and  small 
jurisdictions  than  over  the  magistracy. 
The  allegation  made  was  that  the 
magistrates,  being  gentlemen  of  pro- 
perty residing  on  their  own  estates, 
were  not  sufficiently  close  to  the  neigh- 
bourhoods where  public-houses  might 
be  asked  for  to  know  what  were  the 
real  wants  of  the  district.    He  greatly 
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character.  I  will  not  say  they  have 
been  literally  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  capitalists;  but  the  tendency 
is  very  strong  in  that  direction.  It  re- 
minds me  of  a  82)eech  of  Dr.  Johnson 
when  he  attended  the  sale  of  Thrale'a 
Brewery  —  '*  We  are  not  here  to  sell 
merely  a  few  brewing  tubs  and  vats, 
but  the  potentiality  of  wealth  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice."  So  it  is  with 
regard  to  public-houses  in  the  present 
day.  They  are  becoming  more  and  more 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  brewers 
themselves,  who  put  their  representa- 
tives into  these  houses  to  manage  them. 
In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  thank  the  House 
for  its  attention.  I  have  not  sought  the 
duty  of  seconding  this  Motion;  but  I 
do  so  with  a  distinct  conviction  that  it 
offers  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  set- 
tling many  difficulties  and  composing 
the  public  mind,  which  is  violently  ex- 
cited on  the  subject,  and  will  continue 
so  imtil  they  have  a  legal  right  of  re- 
straining the  issue  of  licences. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That,  inasmuch  as  tho  ancient  and  avowed 
object  of  licensing  tho  sale  of  intoxicating  liqiior 
is  to  supply  a  supposed  public  want  without  do- 
trimont  to  the  public  welfare,  this  House  is  of 
opinion  that  a  legal  power  of  restraining  the 
issue  or  renewal  of  licences  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  persons  most  deeply  interested 
and  affectod — ^namely,  tho  inhabitants  them- 
selves— who  are  entitled  to  protection  from  tho 
injurious  consequences  of  the  present  system  by 
some  efficient  measure  of  local  option." — (Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawton.) 


Mb.  WHEELHOUSE  moved,  as  an 
Amendment, 

"  That  it  would  be  most  undesirable  and  in- 
opportune to  change  the  arrangements  now 
legislatively  provided  for  the  regulation  of  tho 
trade  carried  on  by  tho  liicensed  Victuallers  of 
this  Country,  because  any  tribunal  subject  to 
periodical  election  by  popular  canvas  and  vote 
might,  and  in  all  probability  would,  lead  to 
repeated  instances  of  turmoil,  and  thus  bo  de- 
trimental to  the  peace  and  quietude  of  every 
neighbourhood  in  England.'* 

Taking  each  and  both  of  the  propositions 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  embody 
in  his  Amendment,  he  hoped,  before 
he  concluded,  to  treat  each  of  them 
in  the  most  strict  order  possible.  He 
would    not   for    a    moment    deny    the 

great  ability  with  which  the  hon. 
aronet — who,  although  on  this  and 
other  questions  his  particular  opponent, 
was  personally  his  friend — had  intro- 
duced his  Eesolution  on  the    plea   of 

Mr,  BirJey 


promoting  temperance ;  whereas  ifae 
question  of  temperance  was  very  little  n 
his  mind  or  in  the  mind  of  any  one  of 
his  supporters.  Everyone  in  the  Houn^ 
be  he  more  or  less  conversant  with  tti 
subject,  must  know,  as  he  did,  ihattfai 
Motion  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  vitk 
temperance,  but  was,  from  first  to  hit 
the  result  of  a  teetotal  movement.  AgUB, 
they  were  told  by  the  hon.  Baronet  tkit 
there  were  not  any  details  in  his  Boo- 
lution ;  and  that  as  the  great  objeotkn 
raised  agamst  the  Permissive  Bill  wu 
that  the  details  were  so  full  and  objee- 
tionable,  there  was  no  chance  of  ptsi- 
ing  it  into  an  Act  of  Parliameist 
Therefore  it  was  they  were  relegated  to 
the  idea  of  an  abstract  Resolution,  wLidi, 
according  to  the  views  of  the  hoo. 
Member  for  Carlisle,  was  altogether  ftet 
from  details.  Ho  (Mr.  !\Vhcolhoiuel 
however,  trusted  that  he  should  be  aUe 
to  show  the  House  that  the  Resolntki 
was  not  only  pregnant  with  details,  but 
that  its  terms  were  sufficient — as,  indeed, 
the  hon.  Baronet  himself  had  admitted— 
to  include,  not  only  the  Permissive  Bill 
itself,  but  every  other  form  of  objection- 
able legislation  on  this  subject.  The 
hon.  Baronet,  however,  told  them  tliik 
he  had  not  any  desire  to  interfere  with 
the  Justices  in  tho  jurisdiction  whidi 
they  exercised  in  regard  to  the  crantbg 
and  the  renewal  of  licences;  but  vas 
there  any  Member  in  the  House  who 
could  doubt — whatever  might  be  in- 
tended— that  this  Eesolution  was,  it 
fact,  though  he  quite  admitted  un- 
intentionally, a  slur  upon  the  magifl- 
trates?  Why,  the  whole  purpose  of 
this  Resolution  was  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  a  popular  constituency  the 
power  which  had  been  for  hundredi 
of  years  exercised  by  the  magistexisl 
bench.  It  had  been  said  that  words 
were  used  to  conceal  thoughts ;  but  sod 
could  not  be  stated  of  the  words  employed 
in  this  Resolution ;  for,  if  it  meant  any- 
thing whatever,  it  meant  that  they  were 
to  take  from  the  magistrates  that  power, 
without  any  proof  of  their  having  made 
a  wrong  exercise  of  it.  in  order  to  plaw 
it  in  the  hands  of  another  set  of  persons 
chosen  by  popular  election.  They  were 
told  they  were  to  take  tlie  Resolution  as 
it  stood,  and  to  leave  the  details  to  be 
filled  up  in  some  Bill,  which  was  to  be 
based  upon  the  same  lines ;  which  was 
as  much  as  to  tell  them  that  tlie  Besoln- 
tion  was  in  itself  useless,  and  that  it  was 
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whether  it  was  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  elsewhere,  it 
would  require  some  process  of  digestion 
before  it  could  properly  be  discussed 
or  appreciated.  Now,  as  to  that,  it  was 
his  strong  opinion  that  the  result  of  the 
Lords'  deliberations  should  be  fully 
known  before  an3rthing  was  attempted 
to  be  done  on  the  subject  before  the 
House,  either  in  the  shape  of  an  ab- 
stract Besolution  or  a  Permissive  Bill. 
It  was  not  a  question  whether  they 
might  or  mi^ht  not  agree  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  Committee ;  but  it 
might' be  that  they  had  some  suggestion 
to  oJEfer,  though  at  the  present  moment 
they  could  not  even  say  as  much  nor 
even  guess  whether  any  proposal  was 
made  by  the  Committee  to  solve  the 
question.  However  that  might  be,  he 
felt  assured  that  magistrates,  whether 
they  were  noblemen  or  not,  were  not 
prepared  to  give  up  their  present 
authority  under  the  existing  licensing 
laws.  It  would  greatly  surprise  him 
were  the  case  otherwise,  and  to  find  that 
magistrates  were  prepared  to  surrender 
their  authority  in  order  that  it  might  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible 
electoral  bodies  elected  under  the  worst 
conditions.  That  was,  in  his  opinion,  a 
statement  which  would  receive  the  most 
conclusive  contradiction  when  they  came 
to  a  Division  that  evening.  Th^n  they 
were  told  that  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion to  this  **  local  option "  movement 
except  that  of  the  publicans  them- 
selves. Was  there  not?  They  would 
find  there  was  opposition  to  the  Bill 
other  than  that  of  the  publican  in- 
terest, and  they  would  also  find  that  the 
opposition  was  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  To  tell  them  that  it  was 
merely  a  publicans'  question  was  to 
repeat  the  cry  raised  when  hon.  Gentle- 
men felt  it  their  duty  to  oppose  the 
Permissive  Bill.  It  was  not  a  question 
between  publicans  and  the  public.  It 
was  an  issue  between  the  organization  of 
the  teetotallers,  the  outside  public,  and 
all  the  other  classes  of  society.  That  was 
the  true  aspect  of  the  business,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  the  House  to  under- 
stand it.  They  were  told  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Carlisle — "  Oh,  let  people 
swear;"  and  the  hon.  G^tleman  who 
seconded  the  Motion  said — "Swear  not 
at  all."  He  (Mr.  Wheelhouse)  did  not 
care  very  much,  if  at  all,  whether  the 
testimony  was  ordered  to  be  taken  on 


oath  or  not;  but  he  most  assuredly 
would  say — "  Leave  things  as  they 
are"  at  the  present  time.  If  magis- 
trates required  testimony  on  oath, 
they  had  full  power  and  were  com- 
petent to  take  it ;  or,  in  the  event  of 
people  objecting  to  an  oath,  they  could 
allow  a  statutory  declaration  to  be  made. 
What  did  they  propose  instead  ?  That 
there  should  be  an  irresponsible  tri- 
bunal, which  might,  if  it  pleased,  take 
sworn  testimony.  The  present  Licensing 
Tribunal,  composed ,  as  it  was  of  gen- 
tlemen of  position,  of  gentlemen  of 
experience;  and  gentlemen  who  were 
anxious  to  do  their  duty,  was  the 
best  possible  one,  and  answered  every 
purpose.  Then,  turning  to  another  side 
of  the  question,  they  had  had  quoted 
the  Bishop  who  was  said  to  have  stated 
that  he  would  rather  see  England  free 
than  sober.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Wheelhouse) 
was  anxious  to  see  England  free ;  but  he 
was  also  extremely  anxious  to  see  the 
freedom  associated  with  sobriety.  He 
believed  there  had  been  no  greater 
friend  of  the  drunkard  than  that  class 
of  legislation,  or  attempted  legislation, 
which  had  continually  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament— measures  which  were  truly  im- 
practicable— ^measures  which  were  re- 
jected year  after  year,  and  which  had  no 
further  good  or  evil  in  them  beyond 
postponing  all  useful  legislation  on  the 
subject.  It  had  been  asserted  to-night 
that  drunkenness  was  increasing  in  the 
country.  He  was  very  happy,  indeed, 
to  think  that  this  was  the  view  only  of 
those  who  were  ardent  teetotallers,  and 
that  it  was  not  shared  by  the  large  body 
of  thoughtful  men  of  temperate  habits 
who  had  carefully  ilivestigated  the  sub- 
ject. Let  them  consider  what  was  the 
state  of  things  at  the  present  time. 
Would  any  of  them  do  as  their  grand- 
fathers did  ?  Would  they  employ  work- 
men who  were  known  to  be  habitual 
drunkards?  He  thought  not.  Why, 
one  of  the  first  questions  asked  by  every 
lady,  when  about  to  employ  a 'servant 
was — **Is  she  sober?"  Was  that  not 
the  first  question  asked  by  every  em- 
ployer of  labour  in  this  country  before 
taking  any  man  or  boy  into  his  service  ? 
The  question  was  always  asked — **Is 
the  man  of  sober  habits  ?"  or — '*  Is  the 
boy  temperate  ?"  If  it  were  really  true, 
as  contended,  that  drunkenness  was  in- 
creasing, then  he  would  venture  to  assert 
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doubted  that  aUegation.  In  his  own 
locality,  the  magistrates  who  dealt  with 
questions  of  that  kind  were  always 
residents  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  they  were  perfectly  acquainted 
with  every  house  in  their  district,  or,  if 
not,  they  visited  every  house  for  which 
a  new  licence  was  asked,  and  sometimes 
also  those  houses  for  which  only  a  re- 
newal of  the  old  licence  was  sought,  and 
they  required  such  structural  or  other 
alterations  as  were  necessary  to  be 
made.  Still,  they  had  been  told  that 
a  body  popularly  elected — a  body  which 
might  be,  if  they  liked  it,  the  vox 
populif  but  to  whom  the  rest  of  the 
quotation  would  not  apply — were  to  be 
thought  the  arbitrators  of  each  district. 
For  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  quietude, 
which  he  desired  to  see  prevailing 
throughout  the  country,  he  hoped  that 
particular  matter  would  not  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  popular  tribunal,  such  as 
was  indicated  in  the  Besolution  before 
the  House.  He  admitted  that  this 
Hesolution  was  very  artistically — he  did 
not  like  to  say  very  craftily— framed; 
but  its  intentions  were  on  the  face  of  it, 
and  they  on  that  side  of  the  House  were 
not  likely  to  be  deceived.  Again,  they 
were  told  that  the  present  system  had 
produced  the  distress  which  it  was  now 
said  prevailed.  An  argument  more  far- 
fetched than  that  had  never  been  heard 
either  in  that  House  or  elsewhere.  Had 
they  not  had  much  worse  periods  of 
distress  than  the  present?  And  yet 
such  a  remedy  for  it  as  was  now  pro- 
posed had  never  been  thought  of  before. 
The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Carlisle  must  have  tried  how  far  he 
could  impose  on  the  credulity  of  his 
audience  when  he  employed  such  an 
argument.  Again,  they  were  told  that 
the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Act  was  a 
great  tribute  to  the  principle  of  local 
option  ;  but  it  really  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that  principle.  They  were  told 
there  were  some  men  who  were  '*  pub- 
licans first,  and  patriots  afterwards." 
Alliteration  of  that  kind  was  amusing 
enough,  and  he  did  not  know  what  this 
had  to  do  with  the  matter.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  very  large  band 
of  men  who  were  teetotallers  first,  and 
statesmen,  if  they  liked,  afterwards.  He 
had  no  notion  of  teetotalism.  If  any  man 
liked  to  drink  water,  and  nothing  but 
water,  he  did  not  object  to  his  doing  so  ; 
but  that  such  a  man  should  try  to  com- 

Mr.  Wheelhouee 


pel  him  (Mr.  Wheelhoxise)  to  oonfiM 
himself  to  that  beverage  was  what  hi 
did  most  sincerely  protest  affainst   Tht 
teetotaller  had  no  more  ri^t  to  int«> 
fere  with  his  TMr.  Wheelhouse's)  m^ 
dilections    or   nabits,  than    he  haa  A 
right   to   interfere  in  the   reffolatioiii 
of    the    teetotaller's  household.    Thflj 
were  also  told  that,  according  to  some  of 
these  measures,  the  magistrates  were  to 
have  the  veto.     He  would  say-^"Do 
not  give  them  the  veto,  but  leave  then 
the  power  they  have  at  this  moment" 
The  magistrates,  he  ventured  to  submit^ 
knew  better  than  any  other  class  of  nuft 
in  their  several  districts  what  was  good 
for  the  neighbourhood  in  which   tluj 
lived ;  and  as  long  as  that  was  the  csae^ 
it  was  most  undesirable  to  change  tho 
present  mode  of  panting  licences.   It 
was  said — **  Let  tnere  be  a  sort  of  joint 
committee,  and  place  on  the  Liceniiaf 
Bench  some  of  the  ratepayers  of  ihf 
district."     But  how  were  they  to  pot 
those  ratepayers  on  the  Bench?  TlMjf 
could  not  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  in  that 
way.      Either    they    must     have   tin 
magistrates  as  a  body  to  deal  with  tht 
question,  or  they  must  resort  to  popa* 
lar  election  in  some  shape  or  other.   It 
was  no  question  whether  the  whole  bodj 
should  be  elected  by  popular  vote  or  onlj 
a  part  of  it.  Some  part  must  be  elected  lij 
popular  vote,  and  then  they  would  hare 
all  the  evils  incident  to  canvassing  for 
votes  in  the  lower  stratum  of  society, 
while  the  members  returned  would  alto 
be  liable  to  be  canvassed  in  turn  and 
subjected    to     objectionable     pressure. 
That  measure  was  simply  the  Fermianvt 
Bill  in  disguise,  with  the  worst  featorei 
of  the  Gothenburg,  and  other  oog^nate 
systems,  superadded  to  it.     It  had  been 
said  that  this  was  a  Hesolution  of  Con- 
vocation ;  but  this  was  the  first  time  ht 
had  ever  heard  the  proceedings  of  that 
Body  referred  to  in  terms  of  approval 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  They 
were  told,  again,  that  there  had  been 
talk  enough  about  the  Lords'  Committee. 
When,  however,  either  House  devoted 
its  attention  by  means  of  a  Committee 
to  any  question  of  this  kind,    it  was 
simply  an  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
the  other  House  to  wait  until  it  became 
known  what  would  be  the  purport  of 
the  Eeport  of  the  Committee.     If,  as 
had  been  stated,  that  Beport  was  laid 
on  the  Table  of  the  other  House  that 
evening,    so    much    the    better;    bat 
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and  trusted  that  the  people  were  becom- 
ing more  temperate ;  out  that  they  would 
eyer  accept  teetotalism  as  a  doctrine  and 
the  Permissiye  Bill  as  its  practical  result 
he  could  never  believe.  The  object  of 
teetotallers  and  the  Permissive  Bill  was 
not  to  secure  temperance,  but  to  abolish 
public-houses,  breweries,  distilleries,  and 
all  vested  interests  therein.  K  the  House 
desired  to  see  anything  in  the  shape  of 
temperance  in  the  country,  and  if  they 
were  to  promote  the  fair  use  of  alcohol, 
which  was  considered  necessary  to  the 
great  majority  of  people,  they  would  go 
on  lines  wholly  and  entirely  different  to 
those  of  teetotalism,  and  they  would 
have  no  more  of  the  Permissive  Pro- 
hibitory Bill  legislation.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
his  Amendment. 

Sm  CHAELES  LEGAED  seconded 
the  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'*  it  would  be  most  undesirable  and  inopportune 
to  change  the  arrangements  now  legislatively 
provided  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  carried 
on  by  the  Licensed  Victuallers  of  this  Country, 
because  any  tribunal  subject  to  periodical  elec- 
tion by  popular  canvas  and  vote  might,  and  in 
all  probability  would,  lead  to  repeated  instances 
of  turmoil,  and  thus  be  detrimental  to  the  peace 
and  quietude  of  every  neighbourhood  in  Eng- 
land,*'—(Ifr  Wheelhotue,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Sib  MATTHEW  WHITE  RIDLEY: 
Sir,  I  must  apologize  for  interposing  for 
a  few  moments  between  the  House  and 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  who  rose  with  me ; 
but  I  am  anxious  to  explain  what  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  towards  the 
Resolution  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle.  In  doing  this,  I 
would  first  say  that  I  think  we  cannot 
complain  either  of  the  language  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  in  bringing  forward  the  He- 
solution,  or  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  has 
moved  it.  The  House  is  always  amused 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  whenever  he  ad- 
dresses it  upon  any  question  whatever ; 
and  I  may  add  that  on  the  present  occa- 
sion he  has  also  succeeded  in  interesting 
it.  But  while  I  have  listened  to  the 
hon.  Baronet  with  amusement  and  in- 
terest, I  am  compelled  to  add — if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  so— that  I  entirely 
fail  to  detect  in  his  speech  any  adequate 
reason  for  the  Resolution  which  he  has 


brought  forward.    I  have  taken  groat 
pains  in  my  own  mind  to  discover,  if 

Sossibloi  the  real  object  which  the  hon. 
laronet  has  in  view.  Of  course,  it  has 
been  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  has  just  sat  down  that  this 
is  the  Permissive  Bill  pure  and  simple. 
I  do  not  myself  like,  however,  to  charge 
the  hon.  Baronet  with  a  trick  of  that 
description.  It  has  also  been  said  that 
the  real  meaning  of  the  Resolution  is 
that  it  is  a  political  move  for  a  Party 
purpose ;  but  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
Baronet  that  it  is  a  wise  principle,  when 
dealing  with  an  attempt  at  temperance 
legislation,  for  us  to  believe  that  hon. 
Members  who  bring  forward  measures 
of  this  kind  are  actuated  with  the  best 
motives — namely,  attempting  to  pro- 
mote, as  far  as  legislation  can  accom- 
plish it,  the  cause  of  temperance  in  this 
country.  When  I  come,  however,  to 
look  at  this  particular  Resolution,  I  am 
obliged  to  quarrel  even  with  its  pro- 
mises. The  hon.  Baronet  has  laid  it 
down  that  the  object  of  licensing  houses 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  to 
supply  a  public  want  without  detriment 
to  the  puolio  welfare.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  follow  that  argument  to  its 
conclusion,  for  it  has  already  been  dealt 
with  by  the  hon.  Baronet  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  fMr.  Birley), 
both  of  whom  I  am  of  opinion  are  much 
mistaken  in  the  view  they  take  of  it. 
I  contend  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  original  purpose  of  the  licensing 
system,  it  may  now-a-days  be  defended 
principally  on  the  ground  that  it  is  for 
the  protection  of  public  order.  On  this 
first  point  I  am,  therefore,  at  direct 
issue  with  the  hon.  Baronet.  And  I 
will  go  further  than  that,  and  say  that 
it  appears  to  me  the  only  ground  for 
interfering  with  any  trade  would  bo 
that  it  possessed  special  characteristics 
affecting  public  order.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  hon.  Baronet — though  ho 
would  be  the  last  one  to  admit  it — has 
not  quite  sufficient  respect,  in  the  legis- 
lation he  proposes,  for  the  rights  of  in- 
dividual Hberty.  That  fact,  I  think, 
accounts  for  the  failure  of  the  proposals 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  has  brought 
before  this  House  from  time  to  time, 
and  I  think  that  that  very  fault  underlies 
and  vitiates  the  principle  of  the  Resolu- 
tion before  us  tnis  evening.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  subordinate  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  sober  man  to  the  reforma- 
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tion  of  the  drunkard  Therefore,  at  tlie 
first  Btarty  I  am  at  issue  witli  the  hon. 
Baronet.  If  a  Bill  is  brought  in  to 
restrict  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  this  country,  it  should  only  be 
brought  in  to  check  the  excessive  use  of 
such  liquors,  and  the  only  means  which 
the  law  has  of  testing  the  excessive  use 
of  liquors  is  when  there  is  a  breach  of 
public  order.  Taking  the  widest  inter- 
pretation of  public  order,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  view  I  have  laid  down 
is  the  right  one,  and  it  is  in  strict  oppo- 
sition to  the  course  pursued  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle.  But 
even  if  the  premises  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
be  conceded,  I  confess  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  admit  the  conclusion  from 
them  that  the  local  power  of  restraining 
the  issue  or  the  renewal  of  licences  should 
be  placed 

"  In  the  hands  of  the  persons  most  deeply 
interested  and  affected — ^namely,  the  inhabit- 
ants themseWes — who  are  entitled  to  protection 
from  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  present 
system  by  some  efficient  measure  of  local  op- 
tion." 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  legitimate 
consequence  of  his  premises,  taking  the 
interpretation  which  he  put  upon  his 
Hesolution — and  which  I  was  glad  to 
hear  him  put  upon  it,  for  it  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  the  Hesolution 
— would  be  a  very  different  mode  of 
proceeding  than  that  which  he  has 
adopted.  I  think  he  said  that  the 
Resolution  meant  that  all  licensing 
should  be  conducted  in  the  interests  of 
the  public,  and  not  in  the  interests  of 
the  publican.  I  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  no  Member  of  this  House  who 
will  not  agree  that  that  is  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  licensing.  But  when  I  come  to 
look  at  the  Resolution  of  the  hon. 
Baronet — and  I  venture  to  remind  the 
House  that  it  is  by  that  we  must  be 
guided,  and  not  by  any  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Baronet — I  may  say  that  I  think 
we  should  be  committing  a  great  error 
if  we  pledged  ourselves  to  such  an  ex- 
tremely abstract  Resolution  as  that 
which  he  has  proposed.  I  have  listened 
with  some  amusement  to  the  explana- 
tion he  has  given  for  the  abstract  cha- 
racter of  his  Resolution.  He  gave  some 
instances  of  abstract  Resolutions  which 
have  been  accepted  by  this  House ;  and 
he  mentioned,  I  think,  the  Resolution 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Gladstone)  in  favour  of 
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the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  also  the  Resolution  brought  forward 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
South  Devon  (Sir  Massey  Lopes),  who 
sits  upon  this  Bench,  in  favour  of  re- 
moving certain  burdens  from  local  taxa- 
tion and  placing  them  upon  Imperial 
funds.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  any 
parallel  between  those  cases  and  the 
case  now  before  the  House.  I  do  not 
complain  of  this  being  in  the  form  of  a 
Resolution ;  but  what  I  do  complain  of 
is  that  the  Resolution  is  a  tissue  of 
words  which  practically  have  no  mean- 
ing, and  which  require  an  explanation 
of  the  details  of  the  proposition  they 
are  intended  to  cover.  I  am  perfectly 
within  my  right  when  I  retort  upon  the 
hon.  Baronet  that  it  is  not  procedure  by 
Resolution  of  which  we  complain,  but 
the  utter '  vagueness  and  unmeaning 
character  of  the  Resolution  as  it  is 
worded.  I  was  also  somewhat  amused 
by  the  explanation  which  the  hon. 
Baronet  gave  of  his  own  Resolution 
when  he  told  the  House,  in  the  most 
simple-minded  manner,  that  it  had  been 
intended  to  embrace  all  the  measures — 
his  own  included — that  have  ever  been 
proposed  for  the  acceptance  of  the  House 
upon  this  subject.  I  cannot  suppose  that 
the  dignity  of  this  House  collectively,  or 
of  ourselves  individually,  will  be  pro- 
moted by  assenting  to  a  Resolution  which 
merely  says  that  something  should  be 
done,  when  it  is  admitted  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  himself  that  it  embraces  a  pro- 
posal which  the  House  has  again  and 
again,  by  substantial  majorities,  declared 
to  be  mischievous.  Whatever  interpre- 
tation is  put  upon  the  Resolution  in  this 
House,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  view  that 
is  taken  of  it  in  the  country.  I  speak 
with  all  respect  of  those  men,  divines — 
ministers  of  religion  of  all  denomina- 
tions— who  have  taken  up  this  subject ; 
and  with  all  respect  also  of  those  socie- 
ties of  men  throughout  the  country — the 
Good  Templars  and  others — who  are  not 
failing  in  any  possible  effort  to  force  this 
particular  solution  upon  us ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that,  as 
with  the  hon.  Baronet,  so  with  his  sup- 
porters out-of-doors,  tiiose  who  support 
the  Motion  are  the  advocates  of  the  Per- 
missive Bill.  I  do  not  complain  of  them 
for  that ;  but  I  think  I  am  within  my 
right  in  asking  them  when  they  support 
an  abstract  Resolution  like  this,  what 
that  Resolution  means  besides  that  which 
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they  tliemselves  admit  it  to  mean.  It  is 
not  fair  to  the  House  to  put  hon.  Mem- 
bers in  a  position  of  not  knowing  in  the 
least  to  what  they  will  be  committed  if 
they  support  the  Kesolution  of  the  hon. 
Baronet.  "  Local  option  "  is  a  very 
convenient  phrase;  and  from  the  rumours 
one  hears  in  the  Lobbies,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  a  certain  number  of 
hon.  Members  will  be  led  to  support  the 
Kesolution  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  because, 
as  in  the  early  days  of  the  Permissive 
Bill,  they  fancy  they  are  only  voting 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  temperance.  That  is 
not  the  way  in  which  a  Hesolution  ought 
to  be  voted  for  in  this  House  ;  and  such 
a  vote  does  not  show  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  responsibility  which  we  under- 
take when  we  come  here  to  repre- 
sent the  views  of  our  constituencies.  I 
have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  I  could,  to 
consider  the  various  meanings  that  have 
been  attached  to  local  option,  and  the 
different  propositions  that  have  been 
made  on  the  subject.  There  is,  first  of 
all,  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Newcastle  (Mr.  J.  Oowen)  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Licensing  Boards;  but  I 
think  that  is  not  a  description  of  local 
option  that  is  likely  to  find  favour  in 
this  House.  It  means  direct  popular 
election,  and  it  is  open  to  all  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  urged  by  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Leeds  (Mr.  Wheelhouse^.  Considering 
what  kind  of  tribunal  the  licensing 
authority  must  be,  I  cannot  think  the 
House  would  approve  of  making  it  a 
Board  not  judicial,  not  even  representa- 
tive, but  consisting  merely  of  aelegates 
of  the  majority  for  the  time  being.  Nor 
can  I  see  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
give  a  preliminary  veto  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  I  cannot  see  how  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  could  do  other  than 
diminish  the  proper  influence  that  the 
Guardians  ougJit  to  exercise  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  ;  nor  can 
I  conceive  anything  more  likely  to  vitiate 
and  demoralize  the  elections  that  now 
take  place  than  the  introduction  of  such 
a  disturbing  element.  And  when  you 
come  to  consider  how  you  want  to  make 
known  the  views  of  the  ratepayers  as  to 
the  issue  or  renewal  of  licences,  I  think 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  how  that 
is  to  be  provided  for  without  giving  a 
majority  the  absolute  power  of  choosing 
the  licensing  authority.    And  if  you  do 


that,  you  introduce  even  a  worse  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  the  Permissive  Bill ; 
for  under  the  operation  of  the  Permis- 
sive BiU  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  locality  would  be  re- 
quired before  action  could  be  taken; 
whereas,  in  this  case,  the  vote  of  a  majo- 
rity would  be  conclusive.  What  would 
then  take  place  ?  It  must,  of  necessity, 
follow  that  the  minority  defeated  on  one 
occasion  would  strain  every  nerve  during 
the  next  two  or  three  years  to  become 
the  majority;  and  the  result  to  the 
neighbourhood  would,  I  should  imagine, 
be  lar  from  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  temperance.  And  when  would  it  come 
into  operation?  Just  when  it  is  least 
needed.  When  you  have  a  majority  of 
the  ratepayers  inclined  to  license  any 
number  of  public-houses  and  not  dis- 
posed in  any  way  to  restrict  drinking, 
that  is  the  very  locality  where  restric- 
tion is  most  needed  ;  yet  by  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  proposal  as  this  all  the 
public-houses  now  complained  of  would 
remain  and  new  licences  would  be 
granted.  Such  a  proposal,  therefore, 
would  be  altogether  illusory.  If  the 
Hesolution  is  perfectly  plain,  it  is  rather 
curious  to  see  so  many  Amendments 
upon  it ;  but,  indeed,  when  one  comes 
to  look  through  them,  it  is  rather  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  there  are  not  more, 
because  many  other  schemes  of  local 
option  have  been  suggested.  The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  East  Devon 
(Sir  John  Kennaway),  as  I  read  his 
Amendment,  seems  to  point  to  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  ratepayers  associated 
with  the  magistrates  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  upon  the  issue  or  renewal 
of  all  licences  to  sell  intoxicating  liquor 
within  the  area  of  their  jurisdiction.  I 
would  only  say  that  if  it  is  a  direct  re- 
presentation of  the  ratepayers  that  is 
intended,  the  proposal  is,  to  my  mind, 
open  to  the  same  objection  as  Licensing 
Boards.  It  is  open  to  some  extent  to 
the  objection  I  have  urged  to  bringing 
a  new  element  into  the  elections  to 
County  Boards,  and  I  am  afraid,  as  a 
consequential  act,  to  the  Town  Councils 
also.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  throughout  the  country  where  most 
complaint  exists  is  not  so  much  in  the 
counties  as  in  the  boroughs.  Therefore, 
if  the  proposal  were  carried  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ratepayers  should  sit 
with  the  magistrates  as  the  licensing 
authority,  ana  if  it  should  be  thought 
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wiso  to  givo  the  licensing  power  to  the 
Conuty  Boarda,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
resist  giving  it  to  Town  Councils.  I  am 
not  sure  that  that  would  be  a  satisfac- 
tory mode  of  proceeding.  I  am  afraid 
that  all  those  propositions  of  local 
option,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
understand  them,  altogether  violate 
what  appears  to  mo  to  bo  the  first 
principles  of  a  liconsinff  authority,  if 
wo  are  to  have  a  liconsmg  authorit}'. 
And  I  think  wo  cannot  now  begin  to  set 
up  an  ideal  as  to  what  ought  to  bo  done 
with  the  liquor  traffic.  Wo  must  re- 
member that  wo  have  had  several  years 
of  licensing ;  many  Acts  of  Parliament 
have  been  passed  on  tho  subject;  many 
vested  interests  have  been  created ;  and 
we  have  man}'  habits  of  the  people  to 
respect  and  watdi  over.  It  appears  to 
mo  that  tho  licensing  authority  ought, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  be  judicial,  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  very  little  more  than  judicial. 
If  you  have  a  representative  body  elected 
ad  hoc  it  is  not  judicial,  and  even  if  it  were 
not  elected  ad  hoc,  a  strong  feeling  would 
bo  brought  into  tlio  elections,  and  an 
element  introduced  whicli  I  think  you 
would  desiro  to  keep  out.  But  setting 
that  aside,  I  think  the  licensing  authority 
ought  to  bo  stable  andconsistent.  What 
can  bo  expected  for  the  benefit  of  a 
neigh]>ourhood,  if  tho  authority  is  liable 
to  bo  disturbed  even  from  one  period  of 
three  years  to  another?  If  it  is  true 
that  a  licensing  body  should  bo  judicial, 
it  is  equally  true  that  it  should  be  con- 
sistent. But  I  go  further,  and  I  say 
that  it  should  be  entirely  acceptable  to 
public  opinion — it  should  bo  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  the  wants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  bound  to  take  into 
consideration  the  wants  and  necessities 
in  that  neighbourhood.  There  are  other 
Amendments  on  the  Paper,  and  amongst 
them  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dewsbury  (Mr.  Serjeant  Simon), 
which  is  to  the  effect — 

**  That,  in  tlio  opinion  of  tliis  House,  amonpf 
the  conditidna  i>ro.scribcd  by  law  for  tho  fji-nut- 
injLT  of  new  lum(;or*for  the  »Salc  of  Intoxicating 
TiitiuorB,  it  should  bo  expressly  i)rovid<'d  that 
the  licenwn^  authority  shall  take  into  cousidem- 
tion  tho  population  and  the  number  of  existing 
licences  in  the  district,  and  shall  find  as  a  fact, 
upon  sworn  evidi-nce,  that  new  licences  are  rc- 
quire<l  for  the  necossarv  convenience  of  the 
public." 

I  do  not  tliink  it  would  bo  convenient, 
oven  if  tliere  wore  an  opportunity  of 
putting  the  Amendment  to  the  House, 
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to  accept  absolutely  these  woxds;  bnl 
as  far  as  regards  the  principle  they  m 
thoroughly  sound.    As  is  well  known  t» 
Members  who  take  an  interest  in  flui' 
question,  it  is  practically  done  now.    Is ' 
most  of    the  districts    thronghout  dw 
country  no  new  licences  are  given  whk- 
out  the  strongest  evidence.    But  if  thfln 
should  be  any  bench  of  magistrates  who 
so  far  neglect  their  duty  as  to  gnat 
new  licences  where  the  necessity  is  not 
sufficiently  proved,  it  is  but  reasonaUs 
and  fair  that  they  should  be  obliged  to 
find  as  a  fact,   not  perhaps  that  new 
licences  are  absolutely  required  for  tho 
convenience  of  the  puolic,  but  that  thej 
are  not  in  excess  of  the  requirements  A 
tlio  neighbourhood  in  which  they  are 
situated.      The  consent  of  the  ownen 
of  neighbouring   property    might  also 
be   a     material    consideration.     There 
is  another   Amendment,   to  much  the 
same   effect,   by  the  hon.  and  learned  \ 
Member  for  Cambridgeshire  (Mr.  Bod-   \ 
well).     The  action  of  the  magistntei  \ 
since  the  passing  of   the  Act  of  1874    i 
has  practically  been  to  diminish,  to  i 
considerable     extent,    the    number  A  \ 
licences ;  but  the  effect  of  that  Act  has 
also  notoriously  been  to    increase  the 
number   of    what     are    called    "off" 
licences  throughout  the  countty.    I  do 
mean  to  say  that  tho  Government  are  ia 
favour  of  doing  that  which  the  magis- 
trates ask  for   in  many  parts  of  the 
country — namely,  giving  tnem  the  di^ 
cretion  over  new    licences   which  they 
have  over  others.    I  am  aware  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  the  question.  The  arga- 
ment  against  the   principle  urged  bj 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  is  that  by  su(U 
a  course  you  would  be  practically  erect- 
ing another  monopoly.      But,  however 
that  may  be,  it  is  notorious  to  eveiybody 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  abuse  aris- 
ing from  these  "off"  licences.    I  am 
not  setting  up  one  set  of  licences  against 
tho  other;   but  if  there  is   blame  yon 
must  not  throw    it  entirely  upon  the 
licensed  victuallers,  butyou  must  throwit, 
to  some  extent,  on  those  **off  "  licences. 
I  hold   in  my  hand  an    advertisement 
issued  by  a  firm  of  grocers  offering  to 
give  away  10  barrels  of   the  best  ale 
to  their  customers.     The  circular  gives 
the  name  of  the  firm  and  tho  price  of 
their  groceries,  and  then  it  goes  on  to 
say  that  a  person  buying  half-a-crown's 
worth  of  goods  will  receive  a  gill  of  the 
best  ale,  and  each  person  buying  5<. 
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worth,  will  receive  a  pint.  It  might  as 
well  have  been  spirits,  and  the  attention 
of  the  Government,  I  think,  certcdnly 
ought  to  be  directed  towards  putting 
fresh  regulations  on  a  trade  of  this  kind. 
It  has  been  represented  that  there  is 
some  utility  in  the  system,  and  that  if 
properly  regulated  it  ought  not  to  be 
interfered  with ;  but  I  do  say  that, 
whether  you  are  to  proceed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  police  supervision,  or  more 
magisterial  discretion,  or  of  a  higher 
rental  qualification,  some  further  regu- 
lation must  be  made  for  this  trade,  if  we 
are  to  act  up  to  our  professions  of 
anxiety  to  do  what  legislation  can  do  to 
promote  the  cause  of  temperance.  I 
think  I  have  communicated  to  the 
House  very  shortly  the  position  which 
the  Government  wish  to  occupy  upon 
this  question.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  acc^t  the  Kesolution  of  the  hon. 
Baronet.  Unexplained,  as  it  is,  it  is 
certainly  vague.  As  far  as  it  is  under- 
stood it  would  be  highly  mischievous 
and  objectionable,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
it  possible  for  the  House  to  commit  itself 
to  it.  Neither  am  I  prepared  to  endorse 
the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  behind  me.  That  is  an  absolute 
non  poasumus,  I  cannot  think  that  the 
House  would  wish  to  commit  itself  to 
the  admission  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
done  to  improve  the  licensing  system  of 
their  country.  That  is  not  the  view  of 
the  Government ;  and  it  is  certainly  not 
the  view  I  would  venture  for  a  moment 
to  urge  upon  the  House.  There  are 
other  Amendments  on  the  Paper  which 
practically  say  that  this  House  will  not 
consider  the  question  until  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  the 
subject  of  intemperance,  has  reported. 
I  am  not  going  to  urge  that  that  is  a 
reason  why  the  House  should  at  present 
decline  to  do  anything  with  reference  to 
this  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
House  is  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
body  of  evidence ;  and  that  it  is  perfectly 
fair  for  any  hon.  Member  to  propose  a 
Bill  or  a  Besolution  supported  by  evi- 
dence. But  it  is  plain  that  no  one  can 
blame  this  or  any  Government  for  not 
bringing  forward  legislation  while  they 
are  waiting  for  the  Beport  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  such  importance  as  that  which  has 
been  sitting  in  the  other  House  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  which  has  collected 
a  great  mass  of  evidence  on  the  question. 
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I  will  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
Government  are  prepared  to  resist  the 
Eesolution  of  the  hon.  Baronet  and  the 
Amendment  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  :  The  hon. 
Baronet  who  has  just  sat  down,  and  of 
whom  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  we  must 
all  feel  sorry  he  does  not  speak  oftener, 
has  stated  tiiat  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle  is  really  bringing 
forward  the  Permissive  Bill  again.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  have  always  been 
opposed  to  the  Permissive  Bill.  I  have 
never  voted  for  it.  I  have  voted  twice 
in  this  Parliament  against  it,  and  yet  I 
support  this  Eesolution.  I  think  the 
hon.  Baronet  has  a  perfect  right  to  ask 
me  on  what  gpx>unds  1  do  so.  I  am  very 
well  a^^are  that  this  is  a  question  on 
which  many  Members  wish  to  speak, 
and  that  the  House  wishes  to  hear  them, 
so  that  I  shall  not  detain  you  more  than 
a  very  few  moments.  I  hope  that  the 
accident  of  my  speaking  from  the  front 
Opposition  Bench  will  not  be  supposed 
to  commit  anybody  but  myself.  This  is 
a  very  important  question — the  question 
as  to  how  far  laws  can  stop  drunken- 
ness. It  is  not  a  question  to  be  solved 
on  Party  lines.  No  successful  treatment 
of  the  subject  can  be  hoped  for  except 
by  the  action  of  a  Government  strong 
and  united ;  but  what  we  are  now  doing 
is  debating  the  principle  on  which  we 
think  a  measure  ought  to  be  framed. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  eminently  one  of 
those  questions  on  which  every  Member 
of  this  House,  irrespective  of  Party  al- 
legiance, can  form  his  own  opinion.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Car- 
lisle contained  two  principles — one,  the 
priiiciple  of  absolute  prohibition  of  the 
sale  01  intoxicating  liquor,  in  which  I  do 
not  agree  with  him ;  and  the  other,  the 
principle  of  giving  power  to  the  inhabit- 
ants over  the  sale,  in  which  I  do  agree. 
I  will  not  detain  the  House  at  any  lensih 
witb  my  reasons  for  not  agreeing  to  the 
principle  of  absolute  prohibition.  They 
are  simply  throe,  and  I  can  state  them 
in  three  sentences.  First,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  just  to  make  a  general  law 
to  prevent  tne  innocent  use  of  an  article 
because  some  have  abused  it.  Next,  I 
think  it  would  be  still  less  just  to  intrust 
such  a  power  to  a  local  majority.  I 
think  also  that  the  power  given  to  a 
local  majority  merely  to  choose  between 
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enforcing  or  withdrawing  this  prohibi- 
tion would  not  be  a  practical  remedy 
for  the  evil.  Now,  I  come  to  the  other 
principle  involved,  of  giving  power  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  district  to  control  the 
number  of  public-houses,  and  that  is  a 
principle  which  I  have  always  been  in 
favour  of.  I  am  in  favour  of  giving 
them  power  to  restrict  the  number,  but 
not  altogether  to  prohibit  public-houses. 
I  rely  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  rate- 
payers and  their  representatives ;  and  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  matters  in  which 
their  wishes  ought  to  be  consulted.  I 
do  not  want  to  attack  the  magistrates  as 
a  licensing  body.  I  believe  that  they 
have  almost  always  meant  well,  and  in 
very  many  cases  they  have  acted  well. 
I  think  that  the  hon.  Baronet,  in  vindi- 
cating their  authority,  or  rather  in 
stating  that  any  fresh  body  would  be 
open  to  fresh  charges,  thereby  implying 
that  they  were  free  from  them,  gave  one 
description  of  them  which  will  not  apply 
throughout  the  country — namely,  that 
they  are  consistent.  But  I  am  sure  that 
if  there  was  any  new  licensing  authority 
to  be  created,  many  of  the  magistrates 
both  ought  to  be  and  would  be  members 
of  that  body.  I  believe,  however,  that 
men,  whether  magistrates  or  not,  elected 
by  the  ratepayers  for  this  purpose, 
would  be  more  likely  to  know  the  wants 
and  wishes  and  needs  of  a  district,  and 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  know  the 
evils  of  drunkenness  in  that  district,  and 
the  best  way  of  checking  it.  I  think 
also  this  is  one  of  the  matters  on  which 
the  wish  of  the  inhabitants  ought  to  be 
consulted.  If  the  inliabitants  of  a  town 
or  village  wish  that  their  streets  should 
not  bo  crowded  with  public-houses,  I 
think  that  wish,  under  certain  limits 
which  I  will  describe,  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied. But  I  would  guard  against  an  un- 
reasonable wish.  If  this  Resolution 
should  pass  within  a  year  or  two — and 
I  suppose  the  hon.  Baronet  is  hardly 
Hanguine  enough  to  expect  that  it  will 
pass  to-night,  though  I  dare  say  he  will 
have  a  good  following — we  shall  pro- 
bably have  a  Bill  founded  upon  it ;  and 
that  Bill,  I  think,  ought  to  contain  a 
provision  for  preventing  the  representa- 
tion of  the  ratepayers  from  diminishing 
the  number  of  public-houses  below  a 
certain  limit.  It  should  also  reserve  a 
certain  power,  independent  of  the  local 
authority,  to  take  care  that  there  is  no 
increase  beyond  a  certain  maximum.     I 
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do  not  believe  that  either  of  these  tvt  ^ 
limitations  will  be  often  wanted.  I  4i 
not  imagine  that  many  of  the  local  w^\ 
thoritiesthroughoutthe  countiy — ^indfle|J 
I  think  there  will  be  very  few,  andtihl| 
these  will  be  the  most  exceptional  ciiij| 
— would  attempt  to  absolutely  itof 
public-houses;  I  believe  that  in  mais 
cases  they  would  be  in  favour  of  fluS 
restriction ;  but  I  do  think  we  ought  ti 
guard  against  unwise  excess  on  thejpal 
of  local  authorities,  either  in  the  dnw 
tion  of  teetotalism  or  tippling.  Ijookii| 
carefully  at  the  words  of  thisBesolntial 
I  find  that  it  embodies  the  principle  | 
local  self-control,  from  which  Ihavemoi 
hope ;  and  that  it  admits  of  the  liniC^ 
tions  which  I  think  necessary ;  and  th«i> 
fore  I  cannot  refrtun  from  supportiogft 
Let  me  say  one  word  as  to  one  or  iwo4 
the  objections  that  have  been  started  tii 
night,  and  which,  I  dare  say,  willtp 
started  elsewhere.  The  first  objeotumii 
that  which  has  been  raised  by 
Amendment;  it  is  the  objection 
there  will  be  yearly  or  periodical  tn 
in  consequence  of  there  being  a  peri< 
discussion  with  regard  to  licences, 
quite  true  that  there  would  be 
disadvantages  in  that ;  but  I  think 
the  advantages  would  far  outweigh 
inconvenience.  There  are  disadvan 
connected  with  all  representative 
but,  upon  the  whole,  we  find  it  best 
abide  by  the  representative  prindplijS 
both  in  local  and  in  national  mil^ 
ters.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  b 
the  end  there  would  be  an  overwhda- 
ing  majority  in  favour  of  makhw 
it  the  duty  of  the  best  men,  vm 
of  the  wisest  men,  and  of  the  most 
sonable  men  in  each  district,  to  co: 
what  it  would  be  best  to  do  to 
against  the  gpreat  evil  arising  from 
excessive  use  of  intoxicating  drink. 
believe  that,  independently  of  this,  gfMl 
indirect  good  would  come  from  atttifll^ 
ing  such  men  to  \he  administration  rf 
local  affairs.  I  now  come  to  anotlMri 
and  a  strong  objection,  that  has  beat 
urged  against  one  word  in  this  Benli- 
tion,  and  that  is  the  word  "renewal* 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Besobh 
tion  not  only  looks  to  a  new  authoritfi 
but  it  looks  also  to  a  new  power  beil| 
given  to  that  authority.  It  appeaii 
that  hitherto  the  magistrates  have  adal 
on  the  principle  of  never  refusing  the  ra- 
nowal  of  a  licence  except  for  bad  oodi- 
duct.    I  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  aaj 
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that  my  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son)  looks  forward  to  a  considerable 
diminution  of  renewals  solely  on  the 
ground  of  numbers ;  and  here  I  think 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Matthew  White 
Bidley)  is  a  little  inconsistent.  He  said 
the  licensing  authority  was  constituted 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  public 
order ;  but  then  he  stated  that  new 
licences  ought  to  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  district.  Now, 
I  do  not  think  that  these  two  duties,  if 
given  to  the  licensing  authority,  would 
exactly  agree.  However,  keeping  to 
the  question  of  renewals,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  any  Bill  which 
may  be  framed  on  the  principle  of  this 
Itesolution  must  have  a  power  as  to  the 
granting  of  renewals.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  it  would  be  very  often  that  the  re- 
newal would  be  refused.  Population 
increases,  and  public-houses,  from  vari- 
ous causes,  disappear  year  by  year ;  but 
I  think  the  power  ought  to  be  given, 
and  in  some  cases  used.  Can  anyone 
say  that  decent  people,  fathers  of  re- 
spectable families,  should  be  compelled 
to  leave  their  houses,  because  the  streets 
they  live  in  are  crammed  full  of  ginshops 
and  beerhouses  ?  This,  of  course,  brings 
us  to  the  question  of  vested  interests 
and  the  rights  of  property,  and  involves 
the  very  difficult  question  of  compensa- 
tion, respecting  which  I  will  only  say 
that  the  Hesolution  does  not  in  any  way 
determine  that  question.  Whenever  we 
have  a  Bill  dealing  with  this  subject  wo 
shall  have  to  discuss  that  point;  but 
when  we  consider  the  rights  of  property 
I  would  ask,  is  it  not  notorious  that  a 
public-house  injures  the  property  in  the 
neighbourhood?  There  is  another  ob- 
jection against  the  Amendment,  and 
that  is  that  we  ought  to  leave  things  as 
thoy  are.  I  need  not  dwell  on  this,  be- 
cause the  Home  Secretary  has  admitted 
that  things  ought  not  to  be  left  as  they 
are,  and  it  is  not  for  nie  to  insist  on  what 
almost  every  man  in  this  House  admits 
to — namely,  that  we  cannot  allow  these 
two  things  to  go  on — this  terrible  drunk- 
enness from  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  is  now  suffering,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  want  of  power  on 
our  part  to  apply  any  remedy.  Now, 
there  is  one  objection  to  the  Eesolution 
with  which  I  have  not  dealt,  and  that 
is  as  to  its  Mover.  Not  that  there  is  any 
personal  objection  to  my  hon.  Friend. 
No  one  is  more  popular  in  the  House. 


We  all  feel  grateful  to  him  for  his  wit 
and  humour ;  and  I  hope  he  does  not 
suppose  that  we  can  entertain  any  per- 
sonal feeling,  either  as  to  what  we  hear 
from  him,  or  what  we  may  have  heard 
&om  him.  But,  going  from  the  hon. 
Baronet  to  his  Itesolution,  I  have  heard 
it  said  that,  ''no  matter  what  interpre- 
tation you  put  upon  it,  if  you  pass  this 
Eesolution  you  restrain  a  man,  and  re- 
straint means  prohibition."  I  do  not 
think  that  if  you  restrain  a  man  you 
destroy  him.  "  But,"  it  is  said,  "  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
means  prohibition ; "  and  the  public  out- 
side will  therefore  think  that  this  House 
also  means  prohibition,  should  it  pass 
this  Resolution.  Well,  I  think  I  may 
say  this  is  giving  too  much  power  to  tlio 
hon.  Member  for  Carlisle.  Look  at  the 
words  of  the  Eesolution — they  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  House.  I  think  my 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  has 
made  a  most  candid  and  clear  speech, 
and  he  admitted  that  we  shall  not  by 
passing  the  Eesolution  be  bound  to  the 
principle  of  prohibition.  But  I  will  go 
further  than  this.  For  my  part,  I  wish 
to  say  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  vote  with 
my  hon.  Friend.  I  have  often  disagreed 
with  him,  and  with  maijy  of  his  sup- 
porters, on  this  matter  on  other  occa- 
sions, and  I  have  thought  their  action 
has  been,  to  some  extent,  one-sided ; 
perhaps  in  some  cases  intolerable  in  ez- 

Eression,  and  open  to  the  charge  of 
eing  fanatical  in  purpose.  I  have 
stated  that  I  cannot  approve  of  the  Bill 
he  has  previously  brought  forward, 
because  I  think  it  would,  if  carried,  be 
&  needless  and  unwise  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject;  and  I  do  not 
altogether  like  the  way — although  it  is 
relieved  by  his  exceeding  good  humour 
— in  which  my  hon.  Friend  has  some- 
times talked  of  the  publicans,  many  of 
whom  are  carrying  on  their  trade  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances,  and  are 
very  respectable  men;  but  we  cannot 
forget  that  my  hon.  Friend  and  those 
who  act  with  him  are  devoting  their 
lives  to  an  attempt  to  relieve  this  coun- 
try from  its  gpreatest  danger,  and  to 
remedy  its  greatest  evil.  I  am  there- 
fore glad  that  in  bringing  forward  this 
Eesolution  my  hon.  Friend  has  taken  a 
course  I  am  able  to  support.  I  have 
only  one  other  objection  to  refer  to,  and 
that  is  the  objection  which  is  urged 
against  dealing  with  this  question  by  an 
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abstract  Besolution.  I  must  confess 
that  very  often  there  is  much  to  be  said 
against  abstract  Eesolutions ;  but  in  this 
case  I  think  it  is  desirable,  before  we 
debate  a  Bill  upon  the  subject,  we  should 
first  settle  the  principle  on  which  it 
should  be  based.  My  hon.  Friend  has 
asked  us  to  say  "  Aye  "  or  "  No  "  to  this 
question — whether  a  new  principle 
should  'be  acknowledged  in  dealing 
with  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
This  new  principle  is  that  of  local  re- 
presentative control.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  a  question  that  can  be  dis- 
cussed very  fairly  in  the  form  of  a  Beso- 
lution. Let  me  further  say  that  in 
voting  for  this  Resolution  I  simply  vote 
for  that  principle,  and  for  that  principle 
alone.  I  consider  that  those  of  us  who 
vote  for  it  hold  ourselves  perfectly  free 
from  any  pledge  either  as  to  the  form  of 
the  tribunal — it  might  not  be  a  tribunal 
— as  to  the  form  or  manner  of  the  repre- 
sentation, or  the  mode  in  which  the 
views  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district 
will  be  ascertained.  It  will  admit  of  the 
carrying  out  of  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  J.  Cowen), 
or  it  will  admit  of  the  proposition  con- 
tained in  the  first  Bill  of  the  late  Oo- 
vemment.  And  my  hon.  Friend  must 
allow  me  to  say  that,  even  in  voting  for 
this  Besolution,  I  shall  consider  that  I 
shall  be  in  no  wise  acting  inconsistently 
if  I  take  the  same  course  hereafter  in 
opposing  the  Bill  he  has  so  often  brought 
forward  that  I  have  hitherto  adopted.  I 
have  only  one  point  more.  I  am  not  so 
certain  as  my  hon.  Friend,  or  at  any 
rate  as  some  of  his  supporters,  as  to  the 

fwer  of  the  law  to  stop  drunkenness, 
do  not  deny  that  the  law  has  some 
power.  There  must  be  drink  laws. 
They  may  be  good  laws  or  bad  laws. 
It  is  our  business  to  pass  laws  to  regu- 
late this  traffic,  and  those  laws  may  in- 
crease or  may  diminish  the  temptations 
to  drink.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  se- 
rious national  evil  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
this  country.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  sit- 
ting here  to  deal  with  sins ;  but,  after 
all,  we  have  imposed  on  us  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  the  necessary  laws  with 
regard  to  the  drink  traffic  in  such  a  way 
as  shall  not  increase  its  temptations.  I 
need  not  say  more  to  impress  on  the 
House  my  conviction  of  the  great  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  us  in  this  re- 
spect. I  can  only  say  that  I  look  for- 
ward with  the  greatest  hope  to  enabling 

Mr,  W,  E.  Fantir 


the  best  and  most  reasonable  men  of  a 
district  to  deal  with  this  matter. 

Me.  MABK  STEWABT  :  I  am  sure. 
Sir,  the  House  has  listened  with  much 
pleasure  to  the  clear  and  able  speech  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
(Sir  "Wilfrid  Lawson),  and  I  may  also 
add  that  the  senior  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  Birley)  has  spoken  with  an 
earnestness  that  must  have  carried  great 
weight  among  many  of  those  who  have 
listened  to  it.    The  House  has  also  had 
from  the  two   front  Benches  speeches 
that  are  calculated  to  do  much  good 
in  enabling  it  to  deal  with  this  difficult 
question.       The    question    before    the 
House  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most 
important  that  could  be  brought  under 
the  discussion  of  this  Assembly ;  and  al- 
though I  have  sat  in  this  House  during 
what  may  practically  be  called  the  whole 
of  the  present  Parliament,  I  have  not 
hitherto  ventured  to  say  one  word  either 
in  defence  of,  or  against  the  principle 
on  which  this  Besolution  is  founded. 
When  this  question  comes  up  in  a  more 
practical  form,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
g^ve  a  cordi^  support  to  the  measure 
which  may  be  brought  forward.    This 
question  is  important,  not  only  to  this 
nation,  but  also  to  the  world  at  large. 
It  is  exceedingly  important  to  us  as  a 
commercial  nation,  especially  when  we 
see  the  statements  that  are  made  in  al- 
most every  statistical  work  we  can  take 
up,  the  effect  bein^  to  prove  that  by  far 
too  much  of  the  hard-earned  gains  of 
the  workine  classes  are  spent  in  drink. 
When  you  have  before  you  such  a  drink 
bill  as  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Carlisle  has  mentioned  to-night — a  bill 
amounting  to  £142,000,000,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  paid  by  the  working 
classes — I  think  it  is  time  for  those  who 
reflect  on  these  questions  to  hold  up 
their  hands  and  ask  what  is  coming 
next.    If  you  take  the  three  years  prior 
to  and  including  1860,  and  then  the 
three  years  prior  to  and  including  1877, 
you  will  find  that  the  sum  of  money 
spent  in  intoxicating  drinks  for  the  last- 
named  three  years  amounted    to    the 
enormous  excess  of  £165,000,000  over 
the  same  period  ending  with  1860.     We 
find,   also,   that  if  we  turn  to  another 
article  of  commerce  forming  one  of  the 

f'eat  staple  industries  of  the  country — 
allude  to  cotton — and  get  at  the  sum 
spent  on  the  raw  material  and  the  con- 
sumed goods  in  this  country,  the  total 
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value  of  our  cotton  goods  last  year  was 
£10,000,000,  whereas  we  have  heard 
that  £142,000,000  was  spent  in  drink. 
Again,  take  another  yiew  of  the  raw 
product,  and  you  will  find  that  whereas 
d 03, 000, 000  lbs.  were  consumed  in 
the  three  years  ending  1860,  only 
395,000,000  lbs.  were  consumed  in  the 
three  years  ending  1877,  showing  a  de- 
crease of  108,000,000  lbs.  Thus  the 
value  of  cotton  goods  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  compared  with  the 
amount  of  money  spent  in  drink,  was 
14  times  as  great  in  favour  of  the  drink 
as  against  the  cotton.  I  think  every 
man  who  is  interested  in  this  question 
must  view  it  with  deep  concern.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say,  "Do  nothing;" 
but  I  say  that  when  we  see  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  social  degradation, 
misery,  and  suffering  produced  among 
us  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  we 
cannot  afford  to  stand  still  much  longer, 
and  it  is  time  that  this  House  should 
take  some  action  in  the  matter.  It  was 
only  yesterday  that  we  heard  some 
stirring  words  from  the  highest  Law 
Officer  of  the  Crown  (Earl  Cairns),  who 
stated  that 

''  There  is  not  at  the  preaent  day  any  question, 
in  my  opinion,  which  so  deeply  touches  the 
moral,  physical,  and  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
world  as  the  question  of  temperance.    It  occu- 

Sies  the  attention  of  moralists,  statesmen,  and 
ivi 


iTmes. 


But  he  goes  on  to  say — 

'*  I  have  myself  but  very  little  hope  of  making 
men  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament." 

But  not  only  is  this  question  important 
in  regard  to  trade  and  commerce,  it  has 
also  an  important  bearing  on  our  cri- 
minal statistics.  We  know  that  some- 
thing like  84  per  cent  of  the  crime  of 
the  country  is  traceable  to  drink ;  at 
least,  this  is  the  calculation  that  has  been 
made  by  different  parties  who  have  gone 
into  the  matter.  When  it  is  known  that 
our  jails  and  workhouses  trace  so  many 
of  their  candidates  to  this  traffic,  can 
we  wonder  if  philanthropic  men  take  up 
the  subject  warmly,  and  demand  some 
change  in  these  laws  of  ours,  in  the  hope 
that  such  change  may  produce  a  bene- 
ficial effect?  f^rom  the  time  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  down  to  the  last  utter- 
ances of  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  all  the  high 
dignitaries  of  the  country  have  con- 
firmed what  I  am  now  saying  with 
regard  to  the  great  difficulty  attending 


any  mode  of  dealing  with  this  question. 
These  difficulties  confront  us  at  every 
turn.  We  have  had  no  less  than  some 
400  Acts  of  Parliament  dealing  with 
this  subject.  We  have  had  proposals 
for  free  trade  in  drink,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  had  attempts 
at  total  prohibition,  of  which  latter 
I  am  a  sincere  opponent.  We  have 
had  proposals  for  restricting  tfie  hours 
of  sale,  and  we  have  adopted  re- 
strictions on  the  hours ;  but  we  have 
taken  them  off  again,  and  yet  all  our 
action  has  ended  in  a  miserable  failure. 
We  have  had  the  number  of  houses  re- 
duced ;  have  had  licences  taken  away 
and  licences  given.  We  have  heard  of 
protection,  and  we  have  heard  of  vested 
interests  almost  all  in  the  same  day,  as 
questions  of  give  and  take.  Almost 
every  Session  of  this  Parliament  we 
have  had  eight  or  nine  Bills  tabled  on 
this  subject,  and  as  many  Bills  have 
every  Session  been  rejected.  We  have 
had  Bills  dealine  with  Sunday  closing, 
we  have  had  Bills  relating  to  the  hours 
on  Monday,  and  we  have  had  a  Bill  for 
Licensing  Boards ;  and  none  of  them 
have  given  satisfaction.  Then  we  have 
had  the  Bill  of  the  total  abstainers ;  and, 
lastly,  that  panacea  for  all  evils,  the 
Permissive  Bill.  I  never  have  voted  for 
that  Bill,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  never 
shall.  I  think  it  a  measure  fraught  with 
g^eat  difficulty  and  great  unfairness,  not 
only  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  but  to 
the  liberty  of  the  particular  class  against 
which  the  proposed  legislation  would  be 
directed.     There  is  one  thing  that   is 

Jeculiar  about  this  Permissive  Bill,  and 
will  hero  quote  the  words  which  I  have 
taken  from  the  Beport  about  to  be  issued 
by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  has  been  considering  the  subject 
of  intemperance.     It  is  there  said — 

"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  great  bulk  of  more 
than  200  Members  who  at  one  time  or  another 
have  voted  for  the  Bill  have  done  so  in  response 
to  the  declared  opinions  and  wishes  of  a  largo 
portion  of  their  constituents,  rather  than  from, 
at  the  first,  any  eager  zeal  or  earnest  convic- 
tions of  their  own  as  to  the  social  and  political 
expediency  of  the  measure." 

It  could  not  be  carried  out  in  the  large 
towns  throughout  the  country,  where  it 
might  be  wanted,  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty; and  in  the  small  towns  and 
country  districts  it  would  not  be  much 
wanted,  and,  if  adopted,  it  would  either 
utterly  fail  as  a  piece  of  legislation,  or 
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would  only  end  in  producing  tho  worst 
results.  Then,  again,  it  is  not  only  un- 
just that  four  persons  shall  control  three, 
a  provision  that  would  not  only  cause 
much  irritation  among  the  population, 
but  it  would  also,  in  my  opinion,  entail 
an  immense  amount  of  drinking  in  pri- 
vate houses  which  does  not  now  take 
place — not  to  speak  of  the  turmoil  that 
would  be  created  and  the  amount  of 
local  prejudice  against  the  landlords, 
publicans,  and  others,  which  would  be 
stirred  up  in  every  direction.  So  that, 
as  we  all  know  in  the  local  contests  that 
would  take  place,  the  real  merits  of  the 
question  would  be  lost  sight  of  through 
the  introduction  of  abstract  questions 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  point 
at  issue.  There  is  one  other  point  in 
connection  with  the  Permissive  Bill  to 
which  I  should  like  to  allude,  and  it  is 
this — we  are  told  that  the  principle  of 
that  measure  has  been  in  operation  in 
America  and  in  tho  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Now,  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  in  those 
countries  the  climate  essentially  differs 
from  ours,  nor  that  the  law  is  perpetually 
being  broken  in  the  States  of  America 
where  it  was  enacted.  I  have  had  per- 
sonal experience  of  this  in  visiting  Ame- 
rica, and  living  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
where  I  found  that  anyone  could  go  into 
almost  any  shop  ho  chose  and  ask  for  a 
certain  liquor,  calling  it  either  by  its 
proper  and  orthodox  name,  or  by  a  name 
by  which  it  was  known,  and  he  would  be 
sure  to  get  it.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true, 
there  is  a  re-action,  and  what  happens  ? 
The  old  law  is  re-enacted,  and,  after  a 
time,  it  is  again  broken.  Thus  the  matter 
goes  on  without  doing  any  good,  and 
without  affording  the  slightest  proof  that 
that  panacea  is  a  real  panacea  for  the 
evil  aimed  at.  As  I  have  said,  we  can- 
not forget  that  the  climate  there  is  very 
different  from  that  of  England ;  that 
instead  of  the  cold,  muggy,  damp  wea- 
ther we  have  so  much  of  here,  the  air 
is  brisk  and  bracing,  and  the  people  do 
not  require  that  stimulant  which  is  re- 
quired here.  With  regard  to  the  reme- 
dies that  have  been  proposed  for  the 
difficulty,  wo  have  already  touched  on 
that  which  is  supposed  to  underlie  this 
Resolution,  which  I  do  not  regard  in  the 
same  way  as  many  hon.  Members.  I 
read  the  Eosolution  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Forstor)  reads  it — namely,  that 
it  is  to  give  a  local  option  to  the  inha- 
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bitants  if  they  chose  to  intrust  thor 
interests  to  the  representatives  who  nl 
on  the  bench,  and  to  those  who  adviMl*: 
and  guide  the  magistrates.  In  thil 
event,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  men 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  of  the  case ;  bal  v 
if  you  g^ve  the  whole  exclusive  poww 
into  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants,  jot 
could  not  do  a  worse  thing  in  the  v^ 
terests  of  temperance,  because,  wliib 
there  would  be  a  number  of  people  whil 
would  adopt  the  side  which  this  Kesols- 
tion  advocates,  there  would  be  a  Insi 
number,  on  the  other  hand,  who  woiui 
give  their  interest  to  the  publio-h(raM% 
and  that  interest  would  certainly  not  U 
of  a  temperate  nature.  But  there  is  00 
doubt  that  many  of  us  look  to  otlur 
sources  and  other  means  for  redudag 
the  present  excessive  use  of  intoxicatiiif 
drinks  as  likely  to  be  more  effectual  thn 
legislation.  There  can  be  no  doaU 
that  education  is  one  of  those  correctiTi 
means.  I  may  be  answered  by  hog. 
Members,  who  will  say  that  educatiot 
has  been  tried  for  a  long  time  and  fan 
failed.  At  the  same  time,  there  ti 
some  remarkable  statistics  on  therab*^ 
ject,  and  I  will  trouble  the  Home  only 
with  one  sample.  I  quote  from  the  eri- 
dence  given  by  the  Chief  Constable  of 
Chester,  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  17th  April, 
1877.  He  there  gives  the  numbcff  of 
persons  arrested  in  Liverpool  for  druDk- 
enness,  and  states  the  number  of  those 
who  were  convicted  and  committed  whe 
were  unable  to  read  and  write  at  all  to 
have  been  25*1  per  cent;  those  who 
could  read,  but  not  write,  made  11*3 
per  cent ;  those  who  could  do  both  im* 
perfectly  were  51*2  per  cent;  while tlie 
proportion  of  those  who  could  read  and 
write  was  only  1-3 ;  therefore,  the  House 
will  see  that  of  those  who  were  convicted 
of  drunkenness,  97  out  of  1 00  could  not 
read  or  write  perfectly,  and  only  1'3 
could  do  both  well.  Then  I  woold 
point  out  that  we  have  now  a  free  Frees. 
We  have  the  platform,  and  we  have  the 
pulpit,  and  their  efforts  may,  perhaps^ 
be  more  useful  than  legislation  in  in- 
ducing the  working  men  and  others— 
for  it  is  not  alone  the  working  men~> 
to  refrain  from  visiting  the  publio- 
houses.  These  are  some  of  the  means; 
but  others  have  been  mentioned  to-night, 
such  as  depriving  the  Excise  of  its  pre- 
sent control  over  the  granting  of  licenoee 
to  gi'ocers,  and  over  the  granting  of 
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wine  and  beer  licences,  and  placing  all 

these  more  directly  under  the  control  of 

the    magistrates    or  those    who  assist 

them  in  their  decisions.     I  would  take 

another  illustration  from  the  Australian 

Colonies.    I  think  it  would  be  a  great 

thing  if  the  character  of  the  houses  could 

be  improved.     In  this  country  the  law 

requires  that  a  public-house  in  a  town 

should  have  four  bed-rooms  and  two 

sittine-rooms ;    but  in  Australia    there 

must  be  six  bed-rooms  and  a  front  room. 

I  would  suggest  that  publicans  should 

be  required  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  in 

proportion  to  the  worth  of  the  premises. 

Supposing  a  public-house  to  be  valued 

at  £1,000,  it  should  pay  5  per  cent,  or 

£50    per    annum,    instead  of   the    13 

guineas  now  paid,  as  well  by  the  house 

valued  at  £50  as  by  that  which  is  valued 

at  £1,500.    All  this  takes  us  back  to  the 

starting  point — how  are  you  to  ascertain 

the  real  wants  of  a  district  ?    Had  they 

a  right  to  a  seat  on  the  county  bench, 

or  any  bench  constituted  for  licensing 

purposes,  then  I  conceive  their  opinions 

would  be  far  more  fully  developed  than 

at  present.      I    quite  agree  with   the 

right  hon.  Member  for  Bradford  that  in 

any  Bill  there  must  be  a  maximum  and 

a  minimum  of  houses.    I  would  not  go 

the  length  of  total  prohibition,  because 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  possible.     One 

more  point,  and  that  is,   to  reduce  the 

number  of  public-houses.     If  what  I 

have  suggested  were  carried  into  effect, 

the  result  would  be  that  inferior  and 

worthless  houses  would  be  diminished 

in  number,   and   you  would  thus   get 

really  good  men  for  those  which  would 

remain.    At  present  there  are  a  number 

of  small  houses  not  worthy  of  the  name. 

In  some  houses  that  I  can  refer  to,  there 

is  upstairs  a  suite  of  apartments  let  off 

to   lodgers.     Other  shops,  again,  had 

long  back  passages  running  into  a  back 

alley,  conterminous  with  a  number  of 

back-doors  of  houses,  where  a  regular 

Sunday  trade  goes  on  all  day.     Should 

there  not  be  an  inspector  to  look  after 

public-houses  of  this  character  ?    If  an 

inspector  was  appointed  to  ^o  about,  not 

in  an  inquisitorial  manner,  but  rather  to 

learn  whether  those  houses  were  acting 

up  to  their  requirements,  an  enormous 

amount  of  drinking  would  be  stopped. 

You  would   thus  get  a  better  class  of 

houses,  and  a  better  class  of  men   to 

manage  them.     Again,  with  regard  to 

racecourses,  it  is  very  well  known  that 


the  drink  sold  at  these  places  is  greatly 
adulterated,  and  I  myself  have  known 
it,  when  unsold,  to  be  thrown  away.  It 
is  a  great  point  to  get  respectable  men  to 
carry  on  this  trade.  In  conclusion,  this 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  Party  ques- 
tion. The  Tories  have  demoralized  by 
their  Beer  Act;  the  Liberals  by  their 
grocers'  licences.  "We  are  much  obliged 
— I  speak  for  myself — to  the  hop.  Baro- 
net for  bringing  this  Eesolution  for- 
ward. He  has  placed  his  object  so  can- 
didly before  the  House  that  1  shall  feel 
more  constrained  to  vote  for  it  than  for 
the  Permissive  Bill.  Like  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Bradford,  I  shall  go 
into  the  same  Lobby  as  the  hon.  Baronet 
to-night,  and  I  think  I  shall,  by  that 
act,  be  doing  the  best  I  can  for  my  own 
locality.  I  would  far  prefer  a  represen- 
tative system,  such  as  that  involved  in 
the  Eesolution,  to  a  system  in  which  I 
have  little  confidence,  such  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  Permissive  Bill.  I  feel 
that  if  the  House  accept  this  Eesolution 
much  good  will  be  done,  and  that  this 
debate  will,  therefore,  not  have  been  in 
vain. 

Mr.  M'LAGAN  :  Sir,  some  years  ago 
I  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Permissive  Bill,  because,  although  not 
approving  of  the  clauses,  I  agreed  with 
the  principle  of  the  measure,  and  my 
vote  was  a  protest  against  the  regula- 
tions for  the  granting  of  licences.  Since 
then,  however,  I  have  not  voted  for  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Baronet.  The  Eesolu- 
tion now  introduced  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
contains  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  while 
it  is  entirely  free  from  those  objection- 
able details  which  would  inevitably  lead 
to  tui*moil  and  cause  expense.  The 
question,  I  maintain,  is  whether  the 
ratepayers  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
granting  of  licences?  I  contend  that 
they  ought,  and  for  various  reasons. 
For  what  are  the  rates  expended? 
Why,  on  the  relief  of  pauperism,  the 

Sunishment  of  vice,  and  the  healing  of 
isease.  Now,  in  all  the  Eeturns  that 
have  been  made,  it  has  been  proved  that 
pauperism,  crime,  and  those  diseases 
which  are  commonly  tested  by  the  rates 
are  caused  chiefly  by  drunkenness,  which 
is  in  itself  mainly  due  to  the  number  of 
public-houses.  From  statistics  furnished 
by  constables  at  Glasgow  and  other 
places,  it  has  been  indisputably  shown 
that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
public-houses  was  the  amount  of  drunk- 
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enness.    Not  long  ago  a  most  interesting 
inquiry  was  conducted  by  a  Committee 
which  sat  on  the  Poor  Laws  of  Scotland, 
and  the  evidence  of  all  the  witnesses 
was  to  show  that  the  pauperism  of  the 
country  was  due  very  much,  if  not  en- 
tirely,  to  drunkenness  and  the    large 
number  of  public-houses.    In  every  one 
of  the  places  from  which  Returns  had 
been  received,  it  was  clearly  shown  that 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted were  directly  traceable  to  drunk- 
enness, while  every  assault  originated 
in  its  influence.    The  same  Ketums  also 
revealed  the  fact  that  from  75  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  criminal  population  were  the 
victims  of  intemperance.    I  have  read 
some  extracts  from  the  Betums  of  the 
superintendents  of  police,   and  one  of 
the  questions  which  they  were  asked  to 
answer  was  this — *'  What  proportion  of 
those  who  have  come  under  your  cog- 
nizance as  criminals  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  drinking  habits  and  associates  ?  " 
The  answer  varied  from  75  to  90  per 
cent  victims  of  intemperance,  and .  the 
lowest  was  41  per  cent;  but  the  propor- 
tion generally  was  from  75  to  80  per 
cent.     Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Hume  in 
this  House  moved  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  character  of  all  the  prisoners  in 
gaol.    An  inquiry  was  made  in  the  case 
of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol  of  Edin- 
burgh.    There  were  569  prisoners  pre- 
sent, and  they  were  all  asked — "  What 
do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  number  of  public-houses  ?'' 
504  of   them  answered  spontaneously 
that  they  would  prefer  to  have  no  public- 
houses  at  all,  and  there  was  a  unanimous 
feeling  that  a  reduction  would    be  a 
benefit.    I  will  not  multiply  instances  to 
show  the  effect  of  drinking  upon  crime ; 
but  I  think  I  have  stated  sufficient  to 
prove  my  point.    I  come  now  to  speak 
very  shortly  of  the  effect  of  drinking  on 
disease.    A  medical  gentleman  connected 
with  one  of  the  hospitals  of  London  was 
before  the    Committee  of  this  House 
which  I  have  already  referred  to,  and 
he  was  asked  to  tell  the  Committee  what 
proportion  of  the  patients  in  that  hospital 
suffered  under  diseases  caused  by  drink. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  state  exactly ; 
but  he  thought  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
cases    were   caused    by    intemperance. 
Such  a  larg^  figure  as  tiiiat  was  doubted 
at  the  time  by  many  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committee ;  and  this  medical  gentle- 
man, therefore,  determined  on  returning 
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to  his  post  to  make  an  investigation, 
and  he  kept  a  return  of  all  the  patients 
who  came  into  the  hospital,  and  instead 
of  finding  that  the  amount  was  50  per 
cent,  he  found  that  from  70  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  cases  arose  from  intemper- 
ance.    Now,  Sir,  if  I  have  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  House  that  the 
rates  of  ratepayers  are  spent  in  relieving 
pauperism  and  dealing  with  crime,  I 
think  it  is  only  an  act  of  justice  that  if 
the  ratepayers  are  allowed  to  elect  their 
Guardians  in  this  country,  or  in  Scotland 
the  members  of  the  Parochial  Board, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  have  some 
voice  in  preventing  the  crime,  pauperism, 
and  disease ;  and  the  only  way  in  which 
that  can  be  done  is  to  stop  the  cause  of 
it — to  stop  the  drinking,  and  to  reduce  th  e 
number  of  public-houses.    But  there  is 
another  point  which  has  not  been  touched 
upon,   so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion;  but  it  is  a 
most  important  point  for  the  owners  of 
property  and  the  ratepayers — and  that  is 
the  depreciation  in  the  property  of  a 
district  which  arises  from  the  establish- 
ment of  public-houses.    I  know  of  an 
instance  myself,  where  a  man  retired 
from  business,  and  built  himself  a  little 
cottage,   where  he    thought    he  could 
spend  the  last  days  of  his  life;    but 
being  afterwards  obli&;ed  to  go  and  live 
some  distance  away,  ne  let  the  house, 
and  got  sufficient  money  from  the  rent 
to  pay  a  proper  interest  on  the  capital 
he  had  invested  in  the  building.    But 
shortly  afterwards  another  house  was 
erected  near  the  cottage,  and  a  licence 
was  got  for  it,  whereupon  this  tenant  left, 
and  he  never  could  get  a  tenant  afterwards 
until  he  got  a  licence  for  the  cottage 
also.    We  see  from  this,  not  only  that 
property  is  depreciated  in  value  for  resi- 
dential purposes,  but  in  this  case  the 
owner   was  compelled  to  convert   his 
cottage  into  a  public-house  before  he 
could  let  it,   and  thus  to  become  an 
agent  in  the  spread  of  drinking  against 
his  wUl.    Surely  the  ratepayer  or  in- 
habitant who  is  so  much  injured  by 
drink  should  have  a  voice  in  preventing 
the  erection  of  public-houses  which  de- 

?reciate  the  value  of  his  property, 
'hese  are  the  reasons  which  I  have  for 
voting  for  this  Resolution ;  but  I  would 
guard  myself  generally  against  being 
supposed  to  support  the  Permissive  Bill. 
I  have  strong  reasons  for  not  supporting 
that  measure ;  but  I  am  quite  prepared 
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to  support  any  measure  wliicli  is  founded 
on  giving  the  ratepayers  a  voice  in  the 
number  of  houses  which  may  be  licensed. 
It  was  mentioned  to  me  the  other  day 
that  there  had  been  a  village  built  not 
far  from  a  manufacturing  town,  and 
containing  possibly  about  1,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  that  those  people  set  their 
faces  against  the  erection  of  a  public- 
house.  But  a  brewer  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town  tried  to  get  a  licence,  but  for  a 
long  time  without  success,  though  he 
tried  again  and  again.  At  last  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  licence  transferred 
from  one  of  the  houses  in  the  town  to 
one  in  the  village.  Now,  that  was  an 
extreme  case  of  injustice  and  hardship 
to  those  working  men,  who  wanted  to 
be  away  from  mischief  of  that  kind,  but 
who  were  obliged  to  have  a  public-house 
whether  they  Hked  it  or  no,  as  it  was 
forced  upon  them.  That  is  the  case  also 
in  towns — in  large  towns.  I  speak  more 
particularly  of  the  case  of  Edinburgh, 
as  we  have  considerable  evidence  upon 
that  point.  Mr.  Lewis,  a  magistrate 
who  appeared  before  the  Committee 
which  I  have  already  alluded  to,  stated 
that  in  the  better  part  of  Edinburgh  the 
inhabitants  went  against  the  public- 
houses,  and  said — "We  won't  have 
liquor  shops ;"  and  they  have  an  influ- 
ence and  power  which  the  magistrates 
dare  not  resist.  But  the  poor  and  work- 
ing classes  are  divested  of  all  influence 
and  power,  and,  in  fact,  they  have  got 
into  that  desponding  condition  that  they 
do  not  resist.  For  these  reasons,  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  supporting  the  Eesolu- 
tion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Carlisle.  Again,  I  would  guard 
myself  from  being  supposed  to  sive  any 
support  to  the  Permissive  Bill;  but  I 
certainly  will  support  any  measure  that 
will  give  the  ratepayers  a  voice  in  the 
regulation  and  granting  of  licences,  not 
by  popular  vote,  but  by  representation. 
Eakl  PERCY,  who  had  an  Amend- 
ment on  the  Paper — 

**  That,  while  it  is  desirable  that  some  provi- 
sion shoiUd  be  made  for  the  expression  of  local 
public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  licensing 
question,  this  House  declines  to  consider  the  de- 
tails of  any  proposal  having  this  object  in  view 
until  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Intemperance  shall  have  issued  their 
final  Report;" 

said,  he  could  not  support  the  Hesolution 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Carlisle  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson),  although 


he  gave  him  credit  for  his  bond  fide  in- 
tention not  to  identify  it  in  detail  with 
the  Permissive  Bill.     It  appeared   to 
him  that  the  mistake  of  those  who  had 
the  cause  of  temperance  at  heart  was 
the  extreme  character  of  their  proposals. 
An  instance  of  that  had  been  shown  in 
the  measures  which  had  been  introduced 
into  that    House    for   the    custody  of 
habitual    drunkards.      The    late    Mr. 
Dalrymple  had  in  the  last  Parliament 
introduced  a  Bill    of    so    sweeping    a 
character  that  most  hon.  Members  had 
voted  asainst  it.     He  (Earl  Percy)  was 
one  of  those  who  voted  against  it,  and 
when    a    similar   Bill  was  introduced 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Dr. 
Cameron)  last  year,  it  also  contained 
provisions  of  so  sweeping  a  character 
that    it    certainly    would    never    have 
passed  the    House  if  the  hon.   Mem- 
ber had  not  seen  the  propriety  of  ex- 
cluding a  great  number  of  his  proposals, 
and  turning  his  Bill  into  one  of  a  tenta- 
tive character   and    of  much    smaller 
scope  than  the  original  measure.    Un- 
fortunately, he  could  not  assent  either 
to   the    Kesolution    under    discussion, 
or    to    any    of    the    Amendments    ex- 
cept   his    own.      The    hon.     Baronet 
brought  forward   an    abstract   Hesolu- 
tion,  and  they  were    obliged  to  vote 
for  or  against  it.     He  was  unable  to  do 
either  without  the  risk  of  being  misun- 
derstood, and  therefore  he  had  given 
Notice  of   an    Amendment  expressing 
what  he  was  prepared  to  vote  for.    The 
Besolution  oi    the    hon.    Baronet    the 
Member  for  Carlisle  contained  one  word 
which  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  intro- 
duce ;   that  was  **  inasmuch."     It  was 
unwise  to  give  reasons  for  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  the  House  arrived.  Those 
who  had  supported  the  Hesolution  had 
given  half-a-dozen  reasons  for  doing  so, 
and  they  differed  from  those  given  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  himself.     He  wished 
to  know  what  was  meant  by  ''a  legal 
power  of  restraining  the  issue   or  re- 
newal of  licences."     He  thought  at  first 
it    meant    absolute    control;    but    the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation had  issued  a  document  showing 
that  they  did  not  regard  it  in  that  light ; 
they  remarked  that  the  Hesolution  did 
not  say  whether  the  control  should  be 
absolute  or  conditional,  whether  it  should 
be  by  direct  vote  or  through  representa- 
tive bodies ;  and  these  observations  only 
showed  the  extreme  vagueness  of  the 
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forms  of  the  Eesolution.  How  was 
there  to  be  restraint  without  controlling 
power  ?  He  did  not  see  how  restraint 
could  be  exercised  without  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  exercised  to  the  ex- 
tent contemplated  in  the  Permissive 
Bill.  The  Hesolution  spoke  of  the  in- 
habitants»  and  the  Bill  of  ratepayers ; 
and  if  the  House  accepted  the  Besolu- 
tion  it  would  in  this  respect  be  com- 
mitted to  what  no  hon.  Member  could 
intend  to  vote  for.  There  was  no  **  local 
option ''  in  the  licensing  laws  of  either 
Scotland  or  Ireland  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  was  used  in  the  Hesolution.  It 
was  not  surprising  that  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers should  identify  this  Resolution  with 
the  Permissive  Bill,  because  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Convocation  showed 
that  this  Resolution  was  mainly  sup- 
ported by  those  who  also  advocated  the 
Permissive  Bill.  He  could  not  accept  any 
Amendment  which  declared  that  it  was 
unnecessary  in  any  way  to  modify  our 
licensing  laws.  The  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  East  Devon 
(Sir  John  Kennaway)  began  with  an 
''  inasmuch/'  and  declared  that  the  in- 
habitants wore  most  interested  and  were 
well  qualified  to  judge.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  give  reasons  for  the  de- 
cisions of  the  House,  and  especially  to 
give  reasons  which  wont  further  than 
the  object  they  had  in  view ;  and  he  did 
not  see  any  reason  for  committing  them- 
selves to  such  opinions  as  tlieso.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  House  was 
or  was  not  of  opinion  that  some  means 
should  be  provided  for  the  expression  of 
local  public  opinion  on  this  question; 
but  the  various  details  raised  by  the 
different  Amendments  might,  he  thought, 
be  very  well  left  until  they  had  before 
them  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
hoped  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question  from  that  body;  but  in  the 
meantime  he  thought  they  had  sufficient 
evidence  before  them,  without  waiting 
for  that  Report,  to  enable  them  to  de- 
cide whether  it  was  desirable  or  not 
that  some  local  option  should  be  given. 
Local  option  liaving  already  been 
given  in  many  other  matters,  and  a 
measure  for  county  government  being 
in  the  immediate  future,  he  thought  it 
was  impossible  to  deny  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  give  some  expression  to  the 
voice  of  the  ratepayers  on  the  licensing 
question.      His  own  belief  was  that  it 
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had  better  be  given  to  selected  perBou 
than  to  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants. 

Db.  KENEALY  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  zs- 
gard  it  as  extremely  fortunate  for  thoN 
hon.  Members  who  have  placed  Notififli 
of  Amendment  on  the  Paper  that  they 
should  possess  so  valuable  a  guide,  phi- 
losopher, and  friend,  as  they  evidentlT 
have,  in  the  noble  Lord  (Earl  Peicj) 
who    has  just    addressed    the    Honas. 
That  noble  Lord  criticized  these  Amend- 
ments in  detail,  and  was  pleased  to  in- 
struct their  authors  how  such  documents 
should  be  framed  in  future.     His  chief 
fault  with  each  and  all   is  that  thej 
state  the  reasons  on  which  they  were 
founded  ;  and  the  noble  Lord  suggested 
that  this  was  a  great  error,  which  no 
wise  man  should  commit.     It  is  oddt 
however,  to  observe  how  strangely  in- 
consistent is  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
Critic  with  his  strictures  upon  others, 
for  he  himself  has  absolutely  committed 
the  same  error  for  which  he  rebukes 
these    hon.    Members.      In    his   own 
Amendment  he  gives  as  a  reason  for 
declining  to  consider  the  present  pro* 
posal  that  we  should  wait  for  the  Be- 
port  of  the    Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Intemperance.    Nov, 
if  it  be  admissible  for  the  noble  Lord  to 
assign  his  reasons,  I  hardly  see  his  con- 
sistency in  rebuking  others  for  doing 
the  same.     But  the  noble  Lord's  reason 
is  not  a  good  one.     I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Lords 
will  be  instructive  and  valuable.    As  a 
rule,  I  think  that  the  Reports  made  by 
Committees  of  that  House  deserve  aU 
consideration  and  respect ;  and  if  I  be- 
lieved that  this  promised  Report  could 
throw  any  new  light  upon  the  subject 
before  us,  I   should  gladly  join  in  a 
prayer  to  wait  till  we  had  received  it. 
But  does  any  hon.  Member  imagine  that 
it  will  contain  anything  that  we  do  not 
already  know  ? — that  drunkenness  is  on 
the  increase ;  that  it  is  producing  the 
most  terrible  evils;  and  that  much  of 
its  growth  is  due  to  the  multiplicity  of 
public-houses.     This,  I  apprehend,  must 
necessarily  be  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the    Lords'    Report — and  if    bo,    why 
should  we  put  off  discussion  till  it  is 
printed?     The  wonder  to  me  is,  why 
such  advice  should  be  given;   or  why 
we  should  delay  an  hour  in  legislating 
upon  this  most  serious  and  all- important 
question.      Who,  indeed,  can  contem- 
plate the  present  condition  of  our  popa- 
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lation — gravely  and  thoughtfully — with- 
out deop  regret  and  alarm?  A  spirit 
of  intoxication  is  abroad.  Drunkenness 
is  alarmingly  on  the  increase.  The 
public-houses  are  almost  as  thick  as 
gas-lamps  in  the  streets.  I  took  a  drive 
some  short  time  since  through  the  East 
End  of  London ;  and  in  the  course  of  it, 
though  it  did  not  last  an  hour,  I  counted 
150  public-houses.  With  such  tempta- 
tions in  the  way,  can  it  be  wondered 
that  intemperance  spreads?  It  does 
not  embrace  the  rich  or  the  educated ; 
but  it  absorbs  a  great  portion  of  our 
humbler  brethren.  It  is  impossible  to 
view  this  state  of  things,  either  as  Eng- 
lishmen or  Christians,  or  lovers  of  our 
kind,  without  the  most  serious  reflec- 
tions ;  nor  ought  we  to  defer  the  cure 
for  an  hour,  if  a  cure  we  can  find.  I 
listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the 
speech  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  (Sir  Matthew 
White  Eidley),  a  speech  that  did  him 
honour  for  its  good  feeling,  its  candour, 
and  its  good  sense.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
the  hope  which  it  held  forth,  that  Her 
Majesty ^8  Ministers  may  soon  be  ex- 
pected to  introduce  a  measure  on  this 
subject.  I  can  assure  them  that  if  they 
do,  the  lovers  of  temperance  will  not 
forget  it.  It  will  give  them  new  power, 
and  gain  them  many  new  friends ;  sen- 
timents and  speeches  such  as  that  just 
delivered  by  the  hon.  Baronet  will 
strengthen  their  position  with  all  who 
can  rise  above  Party,  and  can  view  this 
question  as  philanthropists ;  as  persons 
who  sympathize  with  human  improve- 
ment, and  with  all  well-directed  efforts 
to  that  noble  end.  But  the  speech  does 
not  give  me  unlimited  satisfaction.  It 
shadows  forth,  I  fear,  a  continuance  of 
that  magisterial  jurisdiction  in  the  mat- 
ter of  licences  which  has  already  pro- 
duced many  evils.  I  think  the  hon. 
Baronet  need  not  have  been  alarmed  at 
the  proposed  introduction  of  the  popular 
element  into  the  licensing  tribunals. 
He  has  read,  no  doubt,  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Devon- 
shire (Sir  John  Kennaway).  The  hon. 
Member  is  a  Tory  of  Tories — a  Tory  of 
the  good  old  school,  as  it  is  called ;  and 
has,  no  doubt,  as  great  a  partiality  for 
magistrates  as  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  himself;  and  yet  he  (Sir  John 
Kennaway),  with  all  his  predilections, 
proposes  to  **  associate  representatives 
of  the  ratepayers  with  the  magistrates  " 


— thus  proving  that  gentlemen  of  strong 
Tory  principles  do  not  regard  such  as- 
sociations as  being  either  dangerous  or 
revolutionary.  Another  slight  fault  I 
have  to  find  with  the  speech  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  which,  in 
most  other  respects,  was  ingenuous  and 
straightforward,  and  marked,  too,  with 
special  ability.  He  complains  of  the 
Kesolution  as  being  vague.  I  respect- 
fully differ  from  him.  What  can  be 
more  plain  or  explicit  than  the  fol- 
lowing ? — 

"  That  8  leg^l  power  of  restraining  tho  issue 
or  renewal  of  licences  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  persons  most  deeply  interested  and 
affected — namely,  the  inhahitants  themselves-^ 
who  are  entitled  to  protection  from  the  inju- 
rious consequences  of  the  present  system  ?  '* 

Surely  words  cannot  be  plainer  than 
these.  I  hope  the  Government  will  not 
defer  legislation  on  this  subject.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  no  time  should  be 
lost  to  grapple  with  so  great  an  evil  as 
the  intemperance  which  is  so  widely 
spread.  1  pass  to  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Leeds 
(Mr.  Wheelhouse),  the  chosen  child  and 
champion  of  the  brewers  and  distillers , 
the  apostle  of  beer,  who  is  eloquent  upon 
so  many  publicans'  platforms.  The  lion . 
and  learned  Gentleman  tells  us  that  this 
Motion  is  "inopportune"  for  legisla- 
tion of  any  sort  on  this  subject.  This 
is  one  of  the  old  fallacies,  or  assertions, 
or  sophisms,  that  ever  crop  up  when 
any  measure  of  reform  is  proposed.  I 
thought  that  this  crop  had  long  ago 
been  thrashed  out.  I  thought  that  the 
poor  old  thing  had  died  of  old  age ; 
but  here  we  have  it,  apparently  alive 
and  fresh,  and  starting  from  the  grave 
in  which  I  hoped  it  had  been  quietly 
inurned.  Inopportune!  Can  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  be  serious  ?  Can 
he  enter  an  Assize  Court,  can  he  go  to 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  not  hear  either 
the  Judge,  or  the  Chairman,  deploring 
to  the  Grand  Jury  the  growth  of  drunk- 
enness, and  tracing  to  it  the  alarming 
increase  of  crime?  Can  he  walk  the 
streets,  and  not  see  them  polluted  by 
drink-shops,  almost  as  thick  as  black - 
hemes  ?  Can  he  go  out  at  night,  and 
not  witness  the  numbers  of  drunken 
men  and  women  in  rags — creatures  to 
be  pitied,  above  all  others,  for  their 
weakness  and  their  folly  ?  Can  he  view 
their  helpless,  half- fed,  ragged  children, 
and  say  that  the  moment  is  **  inoppor- 
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tune?"  To  me,  on  the  contrary,  it 
seems  most  opportune;  and  we  are  called 
upon  to  seize  it,  as  Englishmen,  as 
Legislators,  as  Christians.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Leeds  deprecates  the  Besolution  because 
it  may  lead  to  teetotalism.  Would  that, 
then,  be  an  evil?  On  the  contrary, 
would  it  not  be  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  that  could  happen  to  the 
land  ?  I  am  no  teetotaller  myself;  but 
I  see  in  those  who  are  many  mental, 
and  physical,  and  moral  advantages 
which  they  have  over  other  men.  I 
cannot  imagine,  therefore,  why  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  should  look  with 
alarm  upon  this  prospect.  He  warns 
us  against  casting  ''a  slur  upon  the 
magistrates,''  as  we  shall  do  if  we  de- 
clare that  they  have  not  well  fulfilled 
their  duties.  I  think  my  observations 
on  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  East 
Devonshire  dispose  of  this.  And  he 
says  that  **  no  one  has  a  right  to  in- 
terfere with  his  tastes  and  habits."  Is 
this  so  ?  Is  it  either  law  or  morals  ?  If 
a  man  has  a  taste  and  habit  of  beating 
his  wife,  we  are  cruel  enough  to  inter- 
fere with  him.  We  repress  him,  as  well 
as  we  can,  by  penalties.  Why  are  we 
not  to  do  the  same  with  the  drunkard, 
who  makes  his  home  as  miserable — per- 
haps more  miserable  even  than  the 
wife-beater — who  holds  forth  an  ex- 
ample to  his  household  calculated  to 
demoralize  and  destroy  them  ?  Is  this 
no  crime  that  ought  to  be  repressed? 
Or  should  we  give  it  impunity  because, 
forsooth,  it  is  one  of  his  ''tastes  and 
habits  ?  "  I  do  not  agree  with  this  no- 
tion ;  and  I  say  that  if  we  cannot  make 
men  sober  by  education,  by  example, 
by  morals,  or  by  religion,  we  must  try 
to  do  so  by  Act  of  Parliament.  This 
fallacy  which  has  prevailed  so  long,  and 
which  has  passed  into  a  sort  of  proverb, 
melts  away  like  mist  when  one  endea- 
vours to  seize  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
just  as  men  are  made  better  citizens  by 
Acts  of  Parliament  than  they  might 
otherwise  be ;  are  restrained  from  vio- 
lence or  turbulence,  or  from  indulging 
their  passions  upon  others ;  so  also 
they  might  be  induced,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, forced,  into  sobriety  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  is  a  strange  absurdity 
that  a  man  shall  be  proliibited  by  law 
from  inflicting  inj  ury  upon  others — upon 
his  wife,  or  child,  or  a  stranger — and  yet 
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be  allowed  to  inflict  most  deadly  injuy 
upon  himself  and  those  dependent  upoa 
him,  and  upon  public  morals  as  veD, 
by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  in  dnuik- 
enness.     Much  has  been  said  on  this 
theme  about  the  saoredness  of  indifi* 
dual  rights ;  but  there  is  no  sacrednen 
about  a  drunkard ;  and  all  civilized  lib 
necessarily  implies  interference  with  in- 
dividual rights  in  some  shape  or  other ; 
it  is  part  of  the  price  which  we  pay  &r 
law  and  civilization;   and  why  then 
should  not  be  that  interference  with  in- 
dividual rights  in  regard  to  dninkennew 
— if  any  such  ''  right "  exists,  which  I 
wholly  deny — I  confess  I  am  at  present 
unable  to  see.     In  conclusion,  1  mnii 
express  a    hope    that  when  Ministen 
come  to  deal  with  this  subject  they  will 
have  no  hesitation  about  the  Grocen^ 
Licence  Act.    This  measure  of  the  lals 
Government  I  believe  to  be  one  of  tfai 
greatest  calamities  that  even  they  in- 
flicted upon  the  Empire.    It  has  been  t 
fertile   source  of  sm   and    consequent 
misery.    It  has  put  facilities  in  the  wiy 
of  women  gettmg  drink,  and  dmnkf 
which  I  suppose   its   authors  did  not 
contemplate,   but  which  as  statesmn 
they    should    have    foreseen.     It   Im 
brought  wretchedness,  and  want,  and 
woe  into  thousands   of  homes,  whidi 
before  that   Act  were  happily  exempt 
from  those  afflictions.    It  has  destroyed 
domestic  happiness  by  tempting  women 
into   indulgence.     It    has    broken  up 
households  that  once  were  happy,  b^ 
cause  temperate  and  saving.    No  greater 
boon  to  the  country  could  be  offered  than 
its  repeal ;  and  I  hope  the  Government 
will  grant  us  that  blessing,  which  wiU 
assuredly   return    in    blessings   upon 

themselves.  

Lord  FEANCIS  HERVEY,  wlw 
had  the  following  Amendment  on  the 
Paper : — 

**That  it  is  undesirable  for  this  Hoiue  to 
commit  itself  to  legislation  on  the  subject  d 
licensing  till  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Hooat 
of  Lords  on  Intemperance  have  published  their 
final  Report," 

said,  it  became  his  duty  to  vindicate  hif 
conduct  in  venturing  to  propose  his 
Amendment  to  the  liesolution  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson) ;  but  such 
was  the  extreme  acerbity  of  what  he 
would  venture  to  call  the  more  ardent 
spirits  among  the  supporters  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  that  one  found  that  no  sooner  had 
he  taken  a  step  that  was  not  absolata 
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submission  to  the  dictates  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  than  one  was  assailed  by  corre- 
spondence of  a  very  vehement,  not  to  say 
violent  and  vituperative  character.  This 
being  the  case,  he  felt  it  his  bounden 
duty  to  say  that,  although  he  had  given 
Notice  of  an  Amendment,  there  was  no 
difference  whatever  between  him  and  the 
hon.  Baronet  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil  which  both  alike  deplored.  In  his 
judgment,  itwas  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  evil  or  its  effects ;  but  if  he  must  tell 
the  truth  about  his  Amendment,  which 
had  given  the  supporters  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  so  much  displeasure,  it  was  that 
he  found  on  the  Paper  an  Amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheelhouse)  in  which 
he  could  not  possibly  concur.  He  would 
not  follow  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  North  Northumberland  (Earl  Percy) 
in  criticizing  the  logic  of  that  Amendment, 
which  was  about  as  bad  as  logic — or, 
rather,  want  of  it — could  possibly  be ; 
but  what  he  complained  of  in  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Leeds  was  that  it  took  up  aposition  which 
would  be  thought  absolutely  incredible 
in  the  case  of  anyone  who  really  had  ex- 
perience of  the  enormous  evils  which 
intemperance  of  this  country  brought 
about.  When  he  put  down  that  Amend- 
ment, he  (Lord  Francis  Hervey)  would 
frankly  confess  it  was  quite  as  much 
aimed  at  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Leeds  as  it  was  at 
the  Eesolution  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle.  He  was  convinced 
they  could  not  dispense  with  any  means 
for  lessening  this  evil.  The  only  con- 
dition he  was  disposed  to  place  upon 
legislative  proposals  having  that  object 
was  that  while  they  should  be  efficacious 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended, they  should  not  clash  with  those 
established  principles  of  legislation 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been 
dear  to  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
previous  numerous  proposals  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  were  not  such  as  to  render  the 
House  easily  disposed  to  agree  with  any 
proposal  which  might  emanate  from  him ; 
and  he  thought  that  those  proposals  had, 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  re- 
tarded the  very  cause  which  the  hon. 
Baronet  wished  to  promote.  ["No,  no ! "] 
That  was  his  (Lord  Francis  Hervey's) 
opinion.  Of  course,  he  did  not  in  any 
way  impugn  the  sincerity  of  the  hon. 
Baronet;  butt^at  was  his  opinion  of  the 


effect  of  the  hon.  Baronet's  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  which  he  had  been  the  acknow- 
ledged champion  for  a  long  series  of 
years.  He  (Lord  Francis  Hervey)  was 
amazed  to  hear  the  principles  of  legisla- 
tion favoured  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stoke  (Dr.  Kenealy).  If  such  principles 
were  adopted,  they  would  have  penal 
laws  against  over-eating  as  well  as  over- 
drinking. He  hoped  that  legislation  so 
Draconian  as  that  which  appeared  to 
recommend  itself  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stoke  would  not  receive  much  sup- 
port. The  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle  had 
been  pleased  to  take  some  notice  of  his 
Amendment,  and  had  called  it  a  pitiable 
Amendment.  But  he  was  indebted  for 
it  to  one  of  the  hon.  Baronet's  most  fre- 
quent supporters — the  hon.  Member  for 
Scarborough  (Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone) — 
who,  when  he  wished  to  check  a  Bill  for 
regulating  the  number  of  licences,  had 
met  it  by  an  Amendment  to  the  effect 
that  until  the  House  of  Lord's  Committee 
had  published  their  Heport  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  legislate.  He  had  copied  his 
Amendment  from  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Scarborough,  for  he 
thought  this  would  be  the  mildest  and 
most  satisfactory  course  to  pursue.  He 
(Lord  Francis  Hervey)  proceeded  on  the 
doctrine,  fas  est  et  ah  hoste  doceri,  and  he 
considered  it  the  most  satisfactory  course 
to  be  pursued.  Was  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  to  be  treated  with 
so  little  respect  that  their  Heport  was 
not  to  be  regarded  ?  Consider  first  of 
all  the  eminence  and  distinction  of  the 
noble  Lords  who  composed  the  Com- 
mittee, the  vast  amount  of  pains  they 
had  taken,  the  varied  and  voluminous 
evidence  they  had  taken,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  independence  which  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  neces- 
sarily occupied.  Was  it  extravagant  to 
ask  the  House,  before  it  committed  itself 
to  legislation,  to  wait  for  the  Heport  of 
that  eminent  Committee,  and  for  the 
proceedings  before  the  Committee  which 
had  from  time  to  time  been  sent  for  by 
that  House  ?  It  was  certain  they  would 
not  have  to  wait  long  for  the  Heport, 
although  the  hon.  Baronet  was  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  it  was  already  on  the 
Table.  It  would  be  disrespectful  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  prejudge  the  question. 
He  would  now  pass  on  to  the  Hesolntion 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite.  The  hon. 
Baronet  said  the  licensing  system  was 
introduced  to  supply  a  public  want.    He 
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forgot  that  its  cause  was  just  the  opposite. 
A  licensing  system,  viewed  strictly,  was 
a  system,  not  of  permission,  but  of  prohi- 
bition. Before  the  licensing  system  was 
instituted  this  supposed  public  want  was 
a  great  deal  more  than  satisfied ;  and  the 
licensing  system  was  deyised,  not  so 
much  to  regulate,  as  to  curtail  the  sup- 
ply. Not  to  go  into  the  antiquarian  part 
of  the  question,  it  might  be  interesting 
tohon.  Members  to  know,  more  especially 
those  who  were  toxophilites,  that  it  was 
established  to  promote  the  art  of  archery. 
Shooting  at  the  butts  had  been  greatly 
neglected,  and  the  licensing  system  was 
instituted  to  promote  the  practice  of  the 
noble  science  of  archery.  But  it  was 
against  the  hon.  Baronet's  conclusions 
that  he  had  the  gravest  complaint  to 
make.  They  were  incorrect,  and  not 
such  as  the  House  could  accept.  The 
evil  they  had  to  contend  with  was  a  de- 
finite, a  known,  and  a  certain  evil.  The 
measures  which  the  hon.  Baronet  pro- 
posed— were  they  certain,  were  they  de- 
finite, or  such  as  the  House  could  agree 
upon?  If  the  hon.  Baronet's  Resolu- 
tion was  passed  that  night,  could  the 
House  found  a  Bill  upon  it  ?  They  could 
not,  or,  what  came  to  the  same  thing, 
they  could  foimd  20  or  100  Bills  upon  it. 
Then,  if  they  did  pass  the  Resolution, 
would  they  be  nearer  by  one  day  or  one 
hour  to  useful  legislation  on  behalf  of 
temperance  ?  The  moment  they  at- 
tempted to  found  a  Bill  upon  the  Reso- 
lution, the  very  men  who  were  sup- 
porters of  the  hon.  Baronet  would  be 
broken  up  by  irreconcilable  differences. 
There  would  even  be  room  for  a  mea- 
sure which  left  the  licensing  authority 
in  the  very  hands  in  which  it  was  placed 
already.  Had  the  hon.  Baronet,  in 
framing  his  Resolution,  contemplated 
the  maintenance  of  the  magisterial  au- 
thority ?  [Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  :  The 
licensing  authority  might  be  retained.] 
He  was  not  sure  whether  he  en- 
tirely grasped  the  hon.  Baronet's 
meaning.  His  words  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  magistrates  might  retain  their 
authority,  while  the  ratepayers  had  a 
right  of  veto.  But,  in  that  case,  the  au- 
thority of  the  magistrates  would  be 
gone.  He  thought  he  had  gathered 
from  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr. 
AV.  E.  Forster)  that  he  considered  it 
possible  to  retain  the  magisterial  autho- 
rity under  the  terms  of  the  Resolution ; 

Lord  Francis  Hervey 


but  that,  he  was  sure,  could  not  he  tin 
case.  But,  assuming  that  it  might  be  M| 
why  then  he  must  beg  to  be  allowed  tomaki 
one  or  two  observations.   They  all  knev 
the  story  of  the  razors  which  were  miAi 
to  sell,  not  to  shave;  and  this  Beedlfr 
tion  somewhat  resembled  them,  as  ithii 
been  made  not  to  act,  but  to  pass.    H 
they  were  to  pile  up  upon  the  authorii^ 
of  the  magistrates  all  the  different  tn« 
bunals  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  ooall 
imagine  under  the  terms  of  this  Hesohi- 
tion,  then  he  would  not  hesitate  to  i^ 
that  the  debate  which  was  going  on  wai 
a  waste  of  the  time  of  the  House,  and  fhal 
they  had  nothing  practical  to  diaaua 
They  had  not  before   them    anythinf 
which  could  advance  the  object  they  hd 
in  view  ;   and  that  justified  his  Amend- 
ment, that  they  should,  before  proceed* 
ing  further  in  the  matter,  wait  for  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Hodm 
of  Lords,  who  might  be  able  to  help  ft 
halting,    a  perplexed,  and  a  dissonaol 
House  of  Commons  out  of  their  greii 
difficultv.     Unless  they  did  that,  thflj 
would   oe  committing  themselves  to  ft 
Resolution  which,  however  excellent  ii 
intention,  was  both  vague  and  shadowy, 
and  could  not  be  productive  of  any  gooit 
results 

Mr.  ARTHUR  PEEL :  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  never  opened  my  lips  before  on 
the  subject  of  the  licensing  question,  aal 
though  I  have  voted  on  several  other 
occasions,  I  have  uniformly  voted  against 
the  Permissive  Bill  introduced  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
(Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson) ;  and  it  is  became 
I  am  able  to  vote  for  the  Resolution  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  to-night  that  I  aA 
permission  to  state  my  views.  I  hsTe 
heard  a  great  many  criticisuis  passed  oi 
this  Resolution  of  the  hon.  Baronet; 
they  say  the  proposition  is  so  vague  it 
means  anything,  it  binds  you  to  nothing, 
and  it  is  so  large  it  includes  any  number 
of  Resolutions,  big  or  little.  I  certainly 
think  the  hon.  Baronet  has,  by  a  skilftu 
stroke  of  policy,  so  framed  his  proposil 
as  to  gain  as  many  supporters  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  I  must  say  his  policy  soemi 
likely  to  meet  with  a  large  measure  of 
success.  I  am  willing  to  admit  the  real 
difficulty  to  begin  with  will  be  when  t 
Bill  framed  on  the  lines  of  this  Resoln* 
tion — if  it  is  passed  as  introduced— ii 
introduced  to  the  House.  AVe  should 
then  see  that  many  hon.  ^I  embers  who 
go  into  the  same  Lobby  with  the  hon. 
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forgot  that  its  cause  was  just  the  opposite. 
A  licensing  system,  viewed  strictly,  was 
a  system,  not  of  permission,  but  of  prohi- 
bition. Before  the  licensing  system  was 
instituted  this  supposed  public  want  was 
a  great  deal  more  than  satisfied ;  and  the 
licensing  system  was  devised,  not  so 
much  to  regulate,  as  to  curtail  the  sup- 
ply. Not  to  go  into  the  antiquarian  part 
of  the  question,  it  might  be  interesting 
tohon.  Members  to  know,  more  especially 
those  who  were  toxophilites,  that  it  was 
established  to  promote  the  art  of  archery. 
Shooting  at  the  butts  had  been  greatly 
neglected,  and  the  licensing  system  was 
instituted  to  promote  the  practice  of  the 
noble  science  of  archery.  But  it  was 
against  the  hon.  Baronet's  conclusions 
that  he  had  the  gravest  complaint  to 
make.  They  were  incorrect,  and  not 
such  as  the  House  could  accept.  The 
evil  they  had  to  contend  with  was  a  de- 
finite, a  known,  and  a  certain  evil.  The 
measures  which  the  hon.  Baronet  pro- 
posed— were  they  certain,  were  they  de- 
finite, or  such  as  the  House  could  agree 
upon?  If  the  hon.  Baronet's  Besolu- 
tion  was  passed  that  night,  could  the 
House  found  a  Bill  upon  it  ?  They  could 
not,  or,  what  came  to  the  same  thing, 
they  could  found  20  or  100  Bills  upon  it. 
Then,  if  they  did  pass  the  Eesolution, 
would  they  be  nearer  by  one  day  or  one 
hour  to  useful  legislation  on  behalf  of 
temperance  ?  The  moment  they  at- 
tempted to  found  a  Bill  upon  the  Eeso- 
lution, the  very  men  who  were  sup- 
porters of  the  hon.  Baronet  would  be 
broken  up  by  irreconcilable  differences. 
There  would  even  be  room  for  a  mea- 
sure which  left  the  licensing  authority 
in  the  very  hands  in  which  it  was  placed 
already.  Had  the  hon.  Baronet,  in 
framing  his  Eesolution,  contemplated 
the  maintenance  of  the  magisterial  au- 
thority ?  [Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson:  The 
licensing  authority  might  be  retained.] 
He  was  not  sure  whether  he  en- 
tirely grasped  the  hon.  Baronet's 
meaning.  His  words  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  magistrates  might  retain  their 
authority,  while  the  ratepayers  had  a 
right  of  veto.  But,  in  that  case,  the  au- 
thority of  the  magistrates  would  be 
gone.  He  thought  he  had  gathered 
from  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr. 
AV.  E.  Forster)  that  he  considered  it 
possible  to  retain  the  magisterial  autho- 
rity under  the  terms  of  the  Eesolution ; 
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but  that,  he  was  sure,  could  not  be  the 
case.  But,  assuming  that  it  might  be  so, 
why  then  he  must  beg  to  be  allowed  to  make 
one  or  two  observations.  They  all  knew 
the  story  of  the  razors  which  were  made 
to  sell,  not  to  shave;  and  this  Eesolu- 
tion somewhat  resembled  them,  as  it  had 
been  made  not  to  act,  but  to  pass.  If 
they  were  to  pile  up  upon  the  authority 
of  the  magistrates  all  the  different  tri- 
bunals which  the  ingenuity  of  man  could 
imagine  under  the  terms  of  this  Eesolu- 
tion, then  he  would  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  debate  which  was  going  on  was 
&  waste  of  the  time  of  the  House,  and  that 
they  had  nothing  practical  to  discuss. 
They  had  not  before  them  anything: 
which  could  advance  the  object  they  had 
in  view  ;  and  that  justified  his  Amend- 
ment, that  they  should,  before  proceed- 
ing further  in  the  matter,  wait  for  the 
Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  might  be  able  to  help  a 
halting,-  a  perplexed,  and  a  dissonant 
House  of  Commons  out  of  their  great 
difiicultv.  Unless  they  did  that,  they 
would  oe  committing  themselves  to  a 
Eesolution  which,  however  excellent  in 
intention,  was  both  vague  and  shadowy, 
and  could  not  be  productive  of  any  good 

results.  

Mr.  AETHUE  peel  :  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  never  opened  my  lips  before  on 
the  subject  of  the  licensing  question,  aTid 
though  I  have  voted  on  several  other 
occasions,  I  have  uniformly  voted  against 
the  Permissive  Bill  introduced  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
(Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson) ;  and  it  is  because 
I  am  able  to  vote  for  the  Eesolution  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  to-night  that  I  ask 
permission  to  state  my  views.  I  have 
heard  a  great  many  criticisms  passed  on 
this  Eesolution  of  the  hon.  Baronet; 
they  say  the  proposition  is  so  vague  it 
means  anything,  it  binds  you  to  nothing, 
and  it  is  so  large  it  includes  any  number 
of  Eesolutions,  big  or  little.  I  certainly 
think  the  hon.  Baronet  has,  by  a  skilful 
stroke  of  policy,  so  framed  his  proposal 
as  to  gain  as  many  supporters  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  I  must  say  his  policy  seems 
likely  to  meet  with  a  large  measure  of 
success.  I  am  willing  to  admit  the  real 
difficulty  to  begin  with  will  be  when  a 
Bill  framed  on  the  lines  of  this  Eesolu- 
tion— if  it  is  passed  as  introduced — is 
introduced  to  the  House.  We  should 
then  see  that  many  hon.  Members  who 
go  into  the  same  Lobby  with  the  hon. 
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illustrative  of  the  exaggeration  of  fact. 
When  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Bill 
was  being  debated,  an  lion.  Gentleman 
stated  a  case,  on  higli  medical  autho- 
rity, that  a  man  who  had  been  a 
habitual  drunkard  was  sent  to  the 
hospital,  and  when  the  surgeon  at  the 
hospital  made  an  autopsy,  when  he 
punctured  the  body,  there  streamed  from 
each  puncture  a  gas  jet  which  ignited, 
so  that  there  were  30  or  40  distinct 
lights.  Now,  that  was  contradicted  by 
the  best  medical  authorities,  and  an 
exaggeration  of  that  kind  did  a  deal  of 
mischief.  But  exaggeration  of  feeling 
was  just  as  dangerous,  and  if  in  any 
particular  locality  there  was  to  be  a  sort 
of  spasm  of  virtue  coming  over  the 
place,  and  the  people  were  to  abstain 
£x)m  the  drink,  I  am  quite  certain  the 
pendulum,  forced  in  one  direction, 
would  swing  back  as  violently  in  the 
other,  and  the  result  would  only  be  un- 
told mischief  to  the  morality  of  the 
place.  Well,  Sir,  I  think  it  has  been 
surmised  as  to  how  this  new  body  is  to 
be  constituted.  I  may  venture  to  say 
what  I  approve  is  this — that  the  magis- 
trates should  continue  their  licensing 
functions,  and  should  bo  aided  by  direct 
representation  of  the  ratepayers,  asses- 
sors, or  call  them  what  you  please,  who 
should  bring  to  the  magistrates  evidence 
of  the  actual  state  of  feeling  of  any 
particular  district,  and  the  magistrates 
would,  I  venture  to  say,  think  them- 
selves strengthened  and  supported  by 
the  information  so  got.  So  far  from 
resenting  that  as  an  interference,  the 
magistrates  would  be  glad  to  rely  upon 
it,  they  would  derive  greater  support  in 
the  important  matter  of  chocking  abuses 
introduced,  and  in  the  management  of 
public- liouses;  in  the  infliction  on  offend- 
ing publicans  of  penalties  that  are  al- 
ready provided  for  by  law,  but  which 
have  become  almost  obsolete;  in  the 
supervision  of  transferences,  especially 
in  the  issue  of  new  licences,  and  in  the 
control  of  out-door  licences.  All  those 
matters,  which  at  present  are  nominally 
within  the  present  magisterial  functions, 
will  conio  within  their  actual  power  and 
discretion,  if  they  were  supported  by 
such  assessors,  and  if  the  Bill  to  bo 
framed  upon  this  Resolution  were  to  give 
thoni  the  requisite  power.  The  ques- 
tion of  compensation  has  been  raised. 
I  understand  the  hou.  Baronet  has  neither 
excluded  nor  included  compensation;  at 

Jfr,  Arthur  Feel 


all  events,  he  said  it  was  not  excluded. 
That  is  the  whole  point  of  the  matter. 
If  he  had  said  it  had  excluded  compen- 
sation, I  certainly  should  not  havegiTOi 
him  my  support.     Compensation  xniut 
be  given  in  all  cases  where  the  hooM 
was  closed  on  public  grounds,  and  not 
because  the  conductor  had  committed 
any  breach  of  the  law.     To  reduce  the 
number  of  licences  in  such  cases  as  that 
he    referred  to    without    compensatioii 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
property  and  confiscation  in  the  wont 
sense  of  the  term.    I  may  say  that  if  a 
Bill  was  so  framed  as  to  give  the  new 
licensing  body  the  power  which  I  have  > 
hinted  at,  there  would  be  the  very  widest 
scope  for  legislative  action.     We  have 
only  to  go  back  to  the  year  1854,  when 
we  find  a  Committee  of  this  House,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  right  hon.  Qentlemaa 
the  Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr. 
Yilliers),  and  called  the  Yilliers  Com- 
mittee, advised  the  issue  of  licences  to 
everybody  who  was  of  good  character 
and  chose  to  apply  for  one — it  was  to  bo 
a  uniform  licence  all  round.     But  in  the 
present  day  we  have  come  down  to  whit 
is  called  a  well-regulated  monopoly.  I 
am  perfectly  aware  of  the  evils  of  mono- 
poly.  I  am  aware  that  every  interferenoo 
of  licensing  by  Act  of  Parliament  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  an  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  the  trade  and  createo  a 
monopoly.    If  I  am  asked  as  to  the  evils 
of  the  present  system  and  those  of  mo- 
nopoly, I  say  I  am  willing  to  establish 
a  monopoly  to  this  extent — ^that  those 
who  exercise  the  functions  of  publicans 
must  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  they  do 
not  trench  on  the  rights  of  their  neigh- 
bours or  interfere  with  the  morality  of 
the  place.    The  association  of  the  elected 
representatives    with    the    magistrates 
would  bring  about  a  gradual  reform; 
it  would  not  operate   in    the    sudden 
manner  that  would  occur  if  the  change 
were  effected  under  the  Permissive  Bill, 
which  would  give  power  to  say  whether 
there  should  be  drink  or  not.  Then  I  think 
the  assessors  appointed  from  the  rate- 
payers should  be  elected  for  some  period 
of  years,  and  the  strength  and  support 
they  would  give  to  the  magistrates  would, 
in  the  end,  tell  on  the  habits  and  the 
morality  of  the  people  of  any  locality. 

Mr.  EODWELL  claimed  a  few  words 
in  explanation  of  the  Amendment  he 
had  placed  on  the  Paper.  That  Amend* 
ment  was  as  follows : — 
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illustratLYe  of  the  exaggeration  of  fact. 
When  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Bill 
was  being  debated,  an  hon.  Gentleman 
stated  a  case,  on  high  medical  autho- 
rity,  that  a  man  who  had  been  a 
habitual  drunkard  was  sent  to  the 
hospital,  and  when  the  surgeon  at  the 
hospital  made  an  autopsy,  when  he 
pimctured  the  body,  there  streamed  from 
each  puncture  a  gas  jet  which  ignited, 
so  that  there  were  30  or  40  distinct 
lights.  Now,  that  was  contradicted  by 
the  best  medical  authorities,  and  an 
exaggeration  of  that  kind  did  a  deal  of 
mischief.  But  exaggeration  of  feeling 
was  just  as  dangerous,  and  if  in  any 
particular  locality  there  was  to  be  a  sort 
of  spasm  of  virtue  coming  over  the 
place,  and  the  people  were  to  abstain 
from  the  drink,  I  am  quite  certain  the 
pendulum,  forced  in  one  direction, 
would  swing  back  as  violently  in  the 
other,  and  the  result  would  only  be  un- 
told mischief  to  the  morality  of  the 
place.  Well,  Sir,  I  think  it  has  been 
surmised  as  to  how  this  new  body  is  to 
be  constituted.  I  may  venture  to  say 
what  I  approve  is  this — that  the  magis- 
trates should  continue  their  licensing 
functions,  and  should  be  aided  by  direct 
representation  of  the  ratepayers,  asses- 
sors, or  call  them  what  you  please,  who 
should  bring  to  the  magistrates  evidence 
of  the  actual  state  of  feeling  of  any 
particular  district,  and  the  magistrates 
would,  I  venture  to  say,  think  them- 
selves strengthened  and  supported  by 
the  information  so  got.  So  far  from 
resenting  that  as  an  interference,  the 
magisti'ates  would  be  glad  to  rely  upon 
it,  they  would  derive  greater  support  in 
the  important  matter  of  checking  abuses 
introduced,  and  in  the  management  of 
public-houses ;  in  the  infliction  on  offend- 
ing publicans  of  penalties  that  are  al- 
ready provided  for  by  law,  but  which 
have  become  almost  obsolete;  in  the 
supervision  of  transferences,  especially 
in  the  issue  of  new  licences,  and  in  the 
control  of  out-door  licences.  All  those 
matters,  which  at  present  are  nominally 
within  the  present  magisterial  functions, 
will  come  within  their  actual  power  and 
discretion,  if  they  were  supported  by 
such  assessors,  and  if  the  Bill  to  be 
framed  upon  this  Resolution  were  to  give 
thorn  the  requisite  power.  The  ques- 
tion of  compensation  has  been  raised. 
I  understand  the  hon.  Baronet  has  neither 
excluded  nor  included  compensation;  at 

J/r.  Arthur  Feel 
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all  events,  he  said  it  was  not  exdudel 
That  is  the  whole  point  of  the  mate. 
If  he  had  said  it  had  excluded  oompei* 
sation,  I  certainly  should  not  have  givea 
him  my  support.    Compensation  mut 
be  given  in  all  cases  where  the  homt 
was  closed  on  public  g^unds,  and  not 
because  the  conductor  had  committed 
any  breach  of  the  law.    To  reduce  fha 
number  of  licences  in  such  cases  as  tiirt 
he   referred  to    without    compensatiot 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
property  and  confiscation  in  the  wont 
sense  of  the  term.    I  may  say  that  if  a 
Bill  was  so  framed  as  to  g^ve  the  nsv 
licensing  body  the  power  which  I  have  • 
hinted  at,  there  would  be  the  very  widest 
scope  for  legislative  action.     We  haft 
only  to  go  back  to  the  year  1 854,  whsa^ 
we  find  a  Committee  of  this  House,  pra- 
sided  over  by  the  right  hon.  Qentlemaii 
the  Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  - 
Yilliers),  and  called  the  Yilliers  Ooiii* ' 
mittee,  advised  the  issue  of  licences  te 
everybody  who  was  of  good  character 
and  chose  to  apply  for  one — it  was  to  be . 
a  uniform  licence  all  round.     But  in  tke  j 
present  day  we  have  come  down  to  wlui 
is  called  a  well-regulated  monopoly.  I 
am  perfectly  aware  of  the  evils  of  mono* 
poly.   I  am  aware  that  every  interferenee 
of  licensing  by  Act  of  Parliament  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  an  interference  wift 
the  freedom  of  the  trade  and  creates  a 
monopoly.    K I  am  asked  as  to  the  erih 
of  the  present  system  and  those  of  xne* 
nopoly,  I  say  I  am  willing  to  establish 
a  monopoly  to  this  extent — that  those 
who  exercise  the  functions  of  publicsai 
must  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  they  do 
not  trench  on  the  rights  of  their  neigh- 
bours or  interfere  with  the  morality  of 
the  place.    The  association  of  the  elected 
representatives    with    the    magistratei 
would  bring  about  a  gradual  reform ; 
it  would  not  operate   in    the    suddea 
manner  that  would  occur  if  the  chaBM 
were  effected  under  the  Permissive  Bflli 
which  would  give  power  to  say  whethtf 
there  should  be  drink  or  not.  Then  I  think 
the  assessors  appointed  from  the  rate* 
payers  should  be  elected  for  some  period 
of  years,  and  the  strength  and  support  ■ 
they  would  give  to  the  magistrates  would, 
in  the  end,  tell  on  the  habits  and  the 
morality  of  the  people  of  any  locality. 

Mr.  EODWELL  claimed  a  fewwordt 
in  explanation  of  the  Amendment  he 
had  placed  on  the  Paper.  That  Amend* 
ment  was  as  follows : — 
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*'  That  no  new  Licence  for  the  Sale  of  Intoxi- 
cating Liquors  ought  to  be  granted  unless  the 
application  for  such  be  supported  by  a  memorial 
of  such  a  character,  and  signed  by  such  a  pro- 
portion of  the  residents  in  the  district  to  be 
served,  as  shall  satisfy  the  Justices  that  the 
Licence  is  required  for  the  wants  of  the  dis- 
trict." 

If  he  had  entertained  any   doubts  as 
regarded  the  Vague  character   of  the 
Eesolution  of  the  hon.  Baronet^  they 
would  have  been  removed  by  the  speech 
to  which  they  had  just  listened,  for  the 
hon.  Gentleman  justified  his  change  of 
opinion  upon  the  grounds  that  the  Eeso- 
lution bound  him  to  nothing,  and  afforded 
unlimited  scope  for  legislation — he  might 
say,  for  legislative  imagination — ^for  sug- 
gestions were  made  of  provisions  enough 
for  half-a-dozen  Bills.    It  was  not  only 
a  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  but  it  was 
also  an  embarrassing  Besolution,  meant 
to  serve  two  purposes.    If  it  meant  any- 
thing at  all,  it  meant  the  Permissive 
Bill,  and  he  should  vote  against  it  as  he 
would  against  that  Bill.    Many  temper- 
ance reK)rmers  would  be  quite  satisfied 
if  the  public  had  some  better  mode  of 
expressing  their  feelings  and  making 
their  wishes   known.      Justices    knew 
that  the  present  mode  of  dealing  with 
licence  cases  was  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory.   A  primd  facie  case  was  made  out, 
and  perhaps  there  was  a  feeble  opposition ; 
it  might  be  that  the  opposition  had  been 
bought  off,  or  that  it  had  been  promoted 
by  a  rival  publican,  and  the  magistrates 
were  often  placed  in  very  great  difficulty 
from  the   actual  want  of  information. 
His  Amendment  was  intended  to  meet 
that  difficulty,  by  providing  that  new 
licences  shoidd  not  be  granted  unless  a 
substantial  demand  had  been  made  out 
and  the  confirming  Justices  should  be 
satisfied  there  was  a  bond  fide  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  those  who  de- 
sired them.  That  was  all  the  local  option 
that  was  called  for;  but  it  would  not 
satisfy  the  supporters  of  the  Eesolution. 
That  there  was  no  organized  opposition 
but  that  of  the  licensed  victuallers  told 
rather  against   the  hon.   Member    for 
Carlisle.     If  ever  pressure   were    put 
upon  Members,  it  had  been  put  upon 
them  to   support  this  Eesolution;   and 
if  there  were  opposition,  it  seemed  to 
him  to  be  all  the  stronger  because   it 
was    spontaneous,    and    was    not    the 
result  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
Members  by  various  parties  throughout 
the  country.    He  could  not  help  noticing 
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that   the  grounds  on  which  the  hon. 
Baronet  based  his  Eesolution  were  en- 
tirely different  from  those  brought  for- 
ward by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Manchester  (Mr.  Birley),  who  ad- 
mitted that  the  position  for  which  he 
(Mr.  EodweU)  contended  by  his  Amend- 
ment was  worthy  of  consideration.    If 
the  hon.  Baronet  was  logical  and  con- 
sistent, he  ought  never  to  stop  in  his 
exertions  until  he  had  swept  away  every 
public-house  from  off  the  face  of  the 
countiy.    He  put  all  the  drunkenness 
and  immorality  on  to  the  public-houses ; 
if  he  got  rid   of  that  idea,   the  hon. 
Baronet  would   not   be  so  vehement. 
There  were  otherways  in  which  drunken- 
ness was  encouraged  besides  at  public- 
houses.    The  hon.  Baronet  said  it  was 
frightful  to   contemplate  the    increase 
in  the  consumption  of  beer  just  now  in 
this  country.     There  was  a  very  simple 
explanation  of  that  apparent  increase. 
Some  years  ago  people  brewed  their  own 
beer  at  home;   but  now  the  common 
practice  of  people  in  towns  and  counties 
was  to  get  tneir  beer  from  public  brewers, 
who  had  to  render  a  return  of  the  beer 
that  was  sold.      If  he  were  asked  to 
say  whether  he  thought  drunkenness 
was  increasing  or  decreasing   in  this 
country,  his  answer  would  be  that  he 
thought  it  was  diminishing;   and  that 
was  also  the  opinion  of  many  others. 
From  his  own  personal  experience  he 
believed  it  was  gradually  diminishing, 
both  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country. 
Public  opinion  would  have  more  effect 
in  that  direction  than  any  Bill  or  Eeso- 
lution ever  had  or  would   have.    He 
thought  the  Eesolution  might  be  dis- 
carded in  favour  of  his  own  Amendment, 
which  would  meet  the  views  of  a  great 
many  of  those  who  would  vote  against 
the  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle,  and  also 
of  those  who  were  desirous  of  supporting 
him. 

Mb.  Sebjbant  SIMON:  I  have  so 
much  respect  for  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Carlisle,  and  feel  so  much 
sympathy  with  his  object,  that  it  is  with 
very  great  regret  that  I  find  myself  un- 
able to  support  his  Eesolution.  I  have 
always  been  opposed  to  the  Permissive 
Bill.  I  have  voted  against  it,  because  I 
considered  it  an  unwise  measure  and  an 
unfair  as  well  as  an  inefficient  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  question,  and  I  have 
not  yet  heard  or  read  anything  to  change 
my  opinion  of  it.    That  there  are  evils 
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existing  in  the  present  licensing  system 
I  am  ready  to  admit ;  and  although,  like 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  I  have 
no  great  faith  in  legislation  as  a  means 
of  curing  a  moral  evil,  I  yet  am  willing 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Carlisle,  if  he  can  show  me  some 
practical  measure  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  restraining,  if  not  of  curing,  the 
terrible  evil  of  intemperance.     But  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  having  abandoned  his 
Permissive  Prohibitory  Bill  for  the  pre- 
sent,  has  produced  a  Hesolution  of  a 
character  which  I,  for  one,  cannot  give 
my  assent  to.     I  cannot  accept,  with  the 
ease  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bradford,  the  Eesolution, 
simply  because  in  it  I  might  find  out 
some  meaning  of  my  own    invention. 
And  I  cannot  join  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Warwick  (Mr.  Arthur  Peel),  who 
says  that  he  will  vote  for  it  because  he 
can  put  upon  it   any  construction  he 
pleases.      [Mr.  Arthur  Peel:    Hear, 
hear !]     Well,  as  I  understand  the  hon. 
Gentleman — he  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — he  says    any  construction   he 
pleases.     I  was  struck  with  the  word, 
and  I  took  it  down.   Now,  Sir,  I  venture 
to  think  that  when  an  abstract  Hesolu- 
tion is  proposed  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  should  have  a  clear,  definite, 
unmistakable     meaning.      The    words 
ought  to  be  of  a  definite  character,  of  a 
character  upon  which  you  could  found  a 
Bill — of  a    character'  indicating  some 
particular  practical  measure  of  legisla- 
tion.    Can  that  be  said  of  this  Hesolu- 
tion ?    The  hon.  Baronet  has  given  us 
three  cases  as  precedents  for  his  Hesolu- 
tion.     He  cited  the  case  of  the   hon. 
Gentleman  who  is  now  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  (Sir  Massey  Lopes),  who,  in 
1869,    brought    forward     an    abstract 
Hesolution    about    Local    Hates.     But 
what  were  the  terms  of  that  Hesolution? 
They  were  fixed  and  definite.     He  asked 
for 

"A  Royal  Commipsion  to  inquire  into  the 
present  amount,  incidence,  and  efifect  of  Local 
Taxation,  with  u  view  to  a  more  equitable  re- 
adjustment of  these  burdens." 

When  ho  camo  to  the  House,  he  asked 
for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  with  a 
view  to  the  re-adjustment  of  local  bur- 
dens. Hero  was  a  definite  object, 
clearly  and  unmistakably  expressed. 
So,  again,  with  the  Hesolution  of  the 
late  lamented  Member  for  Londonderry 

Mr.  Serjeant  Simon 


(Mr.  Hichard  Smyth).    What  wm  Am 
terms  of  his  Hesolution  ?    They 


"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Home,  it  a  » 
pedient  that  the  Iaw  which  f orbxdi  the 


sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  during  a  poiiMB  4 
Sunday  in  Ireland  should  be  ameBdea  lo  H  It 
apply  to  the  whole  of  that  day." 

There,  again ,  the  terms  of  the  BesoliF 
tion  were  dear  and  definite—the  Houa 
knew  what  it  meant,  and  what  it  wm 
asked  to  commit  itself  to.  And  whift 
was  the  consequence  ?  A  measure  vat 
framed  upon  it,  and  it  was  passed  Iij 
the  House.  With  regard  to  the  Besolfr 
tion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  Ai 
Member  for  Gb^enwich  (Mr.  OladstontV 
in  1868,  upon  the  Disestablishment  St 
the  Irish  Church,  it  was  even  moif; 
definite,  if  possible,  and  more  explidtit' 
its  terms.  The  terms  of  that  BesolatuB; 
were — 

**  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Home,  il  b 
necessary  that  the  Established  Church  of  te 
land  should  cease  to  exist  as  an  EotoblishnH^ 
due  regard  being  had  to  all  personal  i 
and  to  all  in<hyiaual  rights  of  property." 

There  was  a  definite  proposition, 
was  a  proposition,  too,  on  which 
quently  a  great  measure  was  based, 
which  was  afterwards  passed 
the  House.    And  the  right  hon. 
man  added  two  paragraphs  setting  toA 
provisions  with  a  view   to  that  nuip 
sure.    The  hon.  Baronet,  then,  ooidAi 
not    have    cited   three    more    imfoHi^' 
nate  instances.    Each  of  those  Hesoh* 
tions  was    clear    and    definite.     Thcif 
meaning  was   self-evident   and  uniml^ 
takable.    They  had  a  practical  bearings 
and  measures  were  afterwards  foundtd 
on  them  in  accordance  with  the  ntj 
terms  in  which  they  were   ezpressea.' 
But  what  are  the  terms  of  the  K< 
tion  now  before  the  House  ?    The  hoBi 
Gentleman  says — 

**  That,  inasmuch  as  the  ancient  and  aTomi^ 
object  of  licensing  the  sale    of    intozicatiM^^ 
liquor  is  to  supply  a   supposed    public  Ml^- 
\f  ithout  detriment  to  the  public  wel&re,  fUl\ 
House  is  of  opinion  that  a  legal  power  ci  UN. 
straining    the   issue    or   renewal    of   licenotf. 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pemM . 
most  deeply  interested  and  afifccted — naind^ 
the  inhabitants  themselves — who  are   entitM 
to  protection  from  the  injurious  consoquencetflC 
the  present  system  by  some  efficient  measure  sC 
local  option." 


We  are  called  upon  to  grope  our  wi9 
through  this  prolixity  of  words  ini; 
disjointed  sentences,  in  order  to  arrive  ii 
a  definite  meaning,  and  then  yoa  find 


a 
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not  one  meaning,  but  a  sreat  many 
possible  meanings.  I  comd  not,  if  I 
were  asked  to  frame  a  Bill  upon  it, 
know  what  kind  of  Bill  to  frame.  So 
we  baye  tbe  rigbt  bon.  Member  for 
Bradford  drawing  one  deduction,  and 
the  bon.  Member  for  Warwick  another ; 
and  we  have  bad  other  bon.  Members 
treating  this  proposal  of  so-called  local 
option  each  m  a  different  way.  Now, 
the  bon.  Baronet  means  the  Permissive 
Bill,  or  he  means  ^othing.  We  have 
beard  bis  opinions  on  tbe  question  so 
often  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
them  now.  But  the  Permissive  Bill  is 
the  meaning  and  intention  of  this  Beso- 
lution.  The  bon.  Baronet  does  not  say 
so  in  so  many  words ;  but  he  speaks  of 
the  question  of  compensation  in  tbe 
same  way  that  be  has  dealt  with  it 
before.  He  speaks  of  tbe  licensed  vic- 
tuallers as  already  having  got  a  bonus, 
^nd  be  says  we  were  asked  to  give  them 
another  bonus,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe 
Permissive  Bill  is  what  he  means  by  his 
Besolution,  whatever  others  might  infer 
from  it,  and  I  test  bis  meaning  in  this 
way — would  tbe  bon.  Baronet  accept  the 
interpretation  put  upon  bis  Besolution 
by  the  right  bon.  Member  for  Bradford, 
or  by  tbe  bon.  Member  for  Warwick  ? 
Or  would  be  accept  tbe  Gt)tbenburg 
system  as  its  meaning,  or  tbe  plan  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr. 
J.  Cowen)?  Yet  all  these  interpre- 
tations might  be  put  on  the  Resolu- 
tion, and  they  have  been  put  upon  it  by 
some  hon.  Members  who  are  supporting 
it,  because  it  is  so  varied  in  its  meaning, 
and  so  many-sided.  I  ask,  then,  is  that 
a  Besolution  which  can  lead  to  any  cer- 
tain practical  measure  of  legislation  ?  I 
believe  that  it  will  not  commend  itself 
to  the  House,  and  it  certainly  does  not 
commend  itself  to  me.  I  take  another 
objection.  There  is  confiscation  in  this 
Besolution.  The  rigbt  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bradford  says  there 
shall  be  a  legal  power  of  restraining  tbe 
issue  of  licences.  What  is  that  but 
putting  a  stop  to  their  issue?  We 
know  what  restraining  means  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  It  is  to  prevent  an 
act  being  done.  But,  supposing  it  were 
otherwise — supposing  it  was  checking 
tbe  increase  of  tbe  number  of  licences, 
as  tbe  rigbt  bon.  Gentleman  seemed  to 
suppose — what  are  we  to  say  about  the 
renewals  ?    Are  they  to  be  checked,  too 


— in  other  words,  refused  ?  Under  this 
Besolution,  the  rigbt  bon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bradford,  who  is 
against  the  Permissive  Bill,  says  that 
he  is  unable  to  agree  with  this  part  of 
the  Besolution,  and  yet  be  is  able  to 
support  it.  One  word  on  tbe  question 
of  renewals.  '  We  are  told  that  there  is 
no  property  in  licences,  and  that  it  has 
been  so  decided  in  Courts  of  Law.  It 
has  not  been  so  decided,  but  tbe  very 
reverse;  and  I  appeal  to  any  lawyer 
whether  a  licence,  once  granted,  is  not, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  a  licence  in 
perpetuity,  unless  forfeited  by  some 
illegal  act?  Consider  for  a  moment 
what  man  in  bis  senses  would  invest 
capital  in  order  to  establish  a  business, 
if  it  could  be  taken  £rom  him  at  any 
time,  or  at  tbe  end  of  a  year  ?  It  was 
never  so  intended  to  be  by  law ;  and  not 
only  the  practice  of  renewal,  but  the 
statutory  provisions  for  renewing  licences 
show  this — that  it  was  the  intention  of 
tbe  Legislature  that  a  licence  once 
granted  was  to  be  renewed  from  year  to 
year,  unless  it  was  forfeited  by  some  act 
of  misconduct,  as  laid  down  by  the  law. 
Tbe  hon.  Baronet,  in  bis  Besolution, 
says  that  tbe  ancient  and  avowed  object 
of  licensing  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  was  to  supply  a  supposed  public 
want  without  detriment  to  the  public. 
I  cannot  accept  tbe  bon.  Gentleman's 
history  in  this  particular.  I  say  that 
that  was  not  the  ancient  and  avowed 
object  of  licensing.  Tbe  public  want 
existed,*  and  was  supplied,  before  tbe 
licensing  system  began.  At  Common 
Law  any  person  could  open  an  inn  or 
ale-bouse,  and  carry  it  on  without  a 
licence,  and  there  was  no  restraint  until 
the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the 
system  of  licensing  began  in  tbe  form  of 
a  recognizance  entered  into  by  tbe  inn- 
keeper— and  this  was  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  conduct  of 
the  nouses,  ana  preventing  disorder  in 
them.  In  tbe  reign  of  James  I.  a 
number  of  Statutes  were  passed,  all  of 
them  dealing  with  the  management  and 
conduct  of  tbe  bouses ;  so  also  in  tbe 
reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  During 
thesa  reigns  there  were  Statutes  to  re- 
strain— what  ?  Not  tbe  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  or  to  limit  the  number  of 
tbe  bouses,  but  disorder  and  drunken- 
ness in  them.  This  was  the  object  of 
those  Acts  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"Tippling  Acts.'*    I  cannot,  therefore, 
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concur  in  giving  my  sanction  to  the 
statement  in  the  first  part  of  the  Besolu- 
tion  as  to  the  ancient  and  avowed  object 
of  licensing.  The  public  want  existed 
before  any  of  these  Licensing  Acts,  and 
it  was  supplied  freely  before  and  after 
them.  The  Licensing  Acts  were  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  con- 
duct of  the  places  where  intoxicating 
liquors  were  sold.  Now,  then,  as  to 
local  option,  what  is  it  ?  What  does  the 
hon.  Baronet  mean,  or  intend  the  House 
to  understand,  by  "local  option?"  I 
waited  anxiously  to  hear  from  him  some- 
thing for  our  guidance  upon  what  has 
been  termed  the  principle  of  his  Eeso- 
lution ;  but,  I  must  say,  I  waited  in 
vain.  The  hon.  Baronet  did  not,  with 
liis  usual  frankness,  explain  his  meaning 
to  us.  What  is  local  option?  One 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  it  means 
one  thing,  and  another  something  else, 
others  anything  you  please,  a  great 
many  things,  including  the  Permissive 
Bill.  I  think  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  if  his  words  were  open 
to  so  many  constructions,  to  tell  us  what 
local  option  meant,  or  what  he  intended 
us  to  understand  by  it.  He  says  that  it 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  Permis- 
sive Bill,  and  that  it  would  not  pledge 
anyone  who  might  support  his  Hesolu- 
tion  to  support  the  Permissive  Bill ;  and 
he  left  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  find  out  some  other  meaning,  or 
as  many  other  meanings  as  they  could 
extract  from  his  words.  I  think  that 
is  not  a  fair  way  of  dealing  w'lth  the 
House.  I  think  it  is  not  right  for 
an  hon.  Member  to  place  a  Motion, 
the  terms  of  which  are  so  vague  that 
it  is  impossible  to  ^x  upon  them 
any  one  definite  meaning,  so  wide  that 
they  might  embrace  conclusions  of  the 
most  opposite  and  objectionable  kind. 
I  say  that  a  Resolution  which  is  intended 
to  enforce  a  principle  should  make  it 
clear  what  that  principle  is,  and  how  it 
is  intended  to  give  eff'ect  to  it.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  precedents  cited  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  himself,  it  should  be  in 
such  a  form  that  practical  legislation 
might  be  founded  upon  it.  Since  I  have 
been  in  this  House,  this  is  the  principle 
I  have  always  heard  laid  down  by  those 
of  high  authority;  and  when  abstract 
Resolutions  have  been  proposed,  I  have 
heard  it  objected  again  and  again  that 
Resolutions  should  not  be  introduced 
upon  which  a  definite  practical  measure 

Mr.  Serjeant  Simon 


of  legislation  could  not  be  foonded,  imI 
hon.  Members  have  been  asked — "  Vhgp 
have  you  introduced  a  Besolutioa  lOii. 
this?      We    should    know   what  jm 
mean ;  do  not  give  us  vague  and  geMnt 

terms  that  may  mean  anything  or ^ 

thing."  That  is  what  the  hon. 
man  has  done  now.  And  when 
talks  of  legal  powers,  I  do  not  think  I 
am  called  upon  to  say  whether  Hftf 
should  be  exercised  by  Jjocal  Boards  €| 
Representative  Boards,  orby  whatotti; 
method.  But  suppose  you  give  tkaip 
legal  powers  to  corporate  bodies,  ifci|! 
the  members  of  these  corporate  bodia|j 
instead  of  being  elected  for  their  fii 
for  the  proper  work  of  a  munii 
council,  would  be  elected  on  the  qn 
of  temperance  or  intemperance.  So 
would  be  with  Local  Boards ;  it  would 
with  the  single  idea  of  supporting 
particular  object.  I  do  not  myseu 
any  mode  of  dealing  with  this  qui 
by  the  action  of  a  popular  franohisau 
do  not  say  that  some  measure  might 
be  framed  to  which  I  could  give 
assent;  but,  at  the  present  tinM^ 
seems  to  me  that  the  Resolution  of 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Bod 
who  spoke  before  me,  is  veiy  similar 
the  one  which  I  have  placed  upon  f^^ 
Paper,  and  that  it  would  go  a  great  wH^ 
towards  solving  the  difficulty.  I  sflj 
quite  of  opinion  that  local  wants  ill 
wishes  should  be  consulted,  and  ttfll 
these  are  not  sufficiently  regarded  novS 
I  have  had  sufficient  observation  of 
working  of  the  present  system  to 
me  that  it  is  capable  of  improvei 
and  what  I  would  do — whetner  yon 
tain  the  licensing  authority  in  the 
trates,  or  hand  it  over  to  the  other 
representative  bodies — would  be  tl 
would  lay  down  fixed  conditions  by 
for  the  granting  of  new  licences ;  and 
would  limit,  as  far  as  possible  by 
conditions,  the  discretionary  power 
exercised  by  magistrates — for  in  anu 
of  cases  it  is  only  another  term 
caprice.  The  licensing  authority 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  have  a 
responsible  duty  to  perform,  and 
they  must  perform  it  under  the  sa: 
and  requirements  of  the  law. 
the  conditions,  I  would  make  it 
bent  upon  them  to  inquire  into 
wants  of  the  locality,  and  to 
their  inquiry  with  care  and  strict  im^ 
tiality,  and  neither  to  grant  nor  refttisti 
licence  except  upon  evidence  duly  takm 
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and  properly  considered.  At  present  the 
only  conditions  required  by  law  are  the 
suitableness  of  the  premises  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  person  applying  for 
the  licence.  Beyond  these,  the  magis- 
trates need  not  go.  I  think  that  they 
should  be  bouna  to  go  a  great  deed 
further.  I  think  that  the  population 
should  be  taken  into  account,  and  the 
number  of  licences  existing  in  a  district, 
before  a  new  licence  be  granted.  I  be- 
lieye  the  effect  of  such  provisions  as  I 
have  sketched  out  would  be  that  the 
wishes  and  wants  of  localities  would  re- 
ceive due  consideration,  which  is  not 
now  the  case,  and  that  no  unnecessary 
new  licences  would  be  issued.  I  have 
placed  upon  the  Paper  an  Amendment 
embodying  these  views.  If  adopted  in 
the  form  of  legislation,  I  believe  that  in 
the  course  of  not  a  very  long  time  we 
should  have  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  public-houses,  and  no  undue  granting 
of  licences  in  the  future.  At  the  proper 
time  I  shall  move  the  Amendment  I 
have  placed  on  the  Paper.  At  present 
I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  support  the 
Resolution  of  my  hon.  Friend ;  and  I 
cerf aiuly  cannot  give  my  adhesion  to  the 
Amendment  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  opposite  (Mr.  Wheelhouse). 

Sir  JOHN  KENNAWAY,  who  had 
on  the  Paper  the  following  Amend- 
ment:— 

'*That,  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  of  a 
locality  are  the  persons  most  interested  in  the 
due  regulation  and  proper  conduct  of  the  liquor 
traflBc,  and  are  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
requirements  of  their  neighbourhood,  this  House, 
while  it  is  not  prepared  to  submit  the  Licensing 
question  to  a  popular  vote  in  any  locality,  is  of 
opinion  that  representatives  of  the  ratepayers 
might  advantageously  be  associated  wiUi  tiie 
magistrates  for  the  purpose  of  determining  upon 
the  issue  or  renewal  of  all  licences  to  sell  in- 
toxicating liquor  within  the  area  of  their  juris- 
diction," 

said,  he  was  thankful  that  all  the 
speakers  were  agreed  as  to  the  necessity 
for  a  diminution  of  the  evil  of  drunken- 
ness. He  regarded  the  action  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  that 
night,  in  bringing  forward  his  annual 
indictment  against  the  liquor  trade,  not 
as  a  change  of  front,  but  as  a  change  of 
tactics ;  and,  abandoning  the  policy  of 
bringing  forward  a  Bill,  he  had  adopted 
the  policy  of  bringing  in  a  net  of  wide 
dimensions,  in  the  hope  that  all  who 
were  anxious  that  some  action  should  be 


taken  would  be  able  to  unite  on  some 
common  ground.  That  agreement  would, 
however,  be  dearly  purchased  by  the 
dissension  and  difficulty  which  would 
arise  immediately  the  matter  was  in 
such  a  state  that  action  might  be  taken 
upon  it.  For  his  part,  he  was  willing, 
as  shown  by  his  Amendment,  to  assent 
to  some  local  option,  or  expression  of 
local  opinion,  if  the  question  were 
brought  forward  at  the  right  time,  in 
the  right  way,  and  by  the  right  person. 
Another  objection  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  was  that  it  came  tarred 
with  the  permissive  brush,  and  was,  in 
fact,  an  attempt  to  induce  the  House  to 
take  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  Per- 
missive Bill,  which  it  had  on  several 
occasions,  and  with  good  reason,  rejected. 
This  being  so,  and  it  being  admitted 
that  the  Permissive  Bill  was  impracti- 
cable and  hurtful,  he  could  not  but 
think  that  the  cause  of  temperance, 
which  all  desired  to  see  promoted,  would 
suffer  if  the  Hesolution  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  were  passed.  In  saying  this 
he  must  also  express  satisfaction  at  tho 
fact  of  the  Motion  having  been  brought 
forward ;  because  it  enabled  the  discus- 
sion to  take  a  wider  and  more  practical 
scope  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case,  and  would,  he  hoped,  implant 
the  germs  from  which  beneficial  action 
would  spring  in  the  not  far  distant  future 
— action  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
diminishing,  if  not  exterminating,  the  evil 
of  drunkenness,  from  which  this  coun- 
try had  suffered  so  much  and  so  long. 
It  was  necessary  that  action  of  some 
kind  should  be  taken.  The  means  for 
the  supply  of  liquor  were  far  in  excess 
of  the  wants  of  the  population.  There 
was  a  public-house  for  every  200  of  the 
population,  and  temptations  were,  there- 
fore, very  freely  placed  before  the  peo- 
§le.  ''The  sight  of  means  to  do  ill 
eeds  makes  ill  deeds  done ;''  and  work- 
ing men  and  others  were  not  able  to 
resist  the  temptations  which  were  before 
them.  Since  1 834  Parliament  had  been 
striving  to  put  down  the  evil  of  drunken- 
ness. The  hon.  Baronet  said  it  could 
only  be  put  down  by  the  suppression  of 
public-houses.  The  licensed  victuallers 
were  hopeful  in  the  spread  of  education 
to  find  a  remedy ;  the  grocers  said  the 
public-houses  were  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief.  None  of  these  remedies  would, 
he  believed,  meet  the  case  they  had  to 
deal  with.    It  had  been  suggested  that 
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the  sale  of  liquor  should  be  regulated 
altogether  by  popular  vote.    He  was  no 
admirer  of  the  popular  vote    system, 
seeing  what  stormy  meetings  had  oc- 
curred in  the  country  on  the  proposal  to 
establish  public  libraries.    The  rate  in 
that  case  was  only  one  halfpenny  in  the 
pound;  and  what  would  be  the  result 
when  the  question  of  licensing  came  to 
the  front  ?    He  thought,  therefore,  that 
the  question  of  the  popular  vote  was  not 
expedient,  and  would  be  fraught  with 
eTU  consequences.    He  was  equally  of 
opinion  that  prohibition  would  be  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  since  it  would  interfere 
with  individual  liberty  and  public  conve- 
nience.    There  was  ^so  the  question  of 
compensation,   for  a  large  amount  of 
licensed  property  had   been    acquired 
under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and  dealt 
with  under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and 
the  law  had  decided  that  that  licence 
could  be  held  and  protected  so  long  as  a 
man  continued  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
that  licence  and  conduct  his  house  pro- 
perly.    He  held  it  wise  and  expedient 
that  restriction  should  be  carried  out, 
and  that  they  should  endeavour  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  the  number    of 
public-houses.     He  believed  that  that 
could  be  done  without  injustice  to  the 
present  holders ;  and  the  question  was 
by  whom  it  should  be  carried  out.    It 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  cast  this  addi- 
tional duty  on  the  magistrates.     They 
were  not  the  best  people  to  judge  of  the 
wants  and  needs  of  the  people,  seeing 
that  they  did  not  mix  with  them.     He  I 
thought  that,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about    this    reduction,    the   ratepayers 
should  be  associated  with  them.    If  it 
was  objected  that  the  principle  set  forth 
in  his  Amendment  was  new,  he  would 
submit  that  it  had  been  followed  by  the 
present   Government  in  their  Artizans 
Dwellings  Act,  which  empowered  the 
inhabitants  of  localities  to  rid  themselves 
of  injurious  works  on  paying  fair  com- 
pensation.   He  believed  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  law  were  sufficient 
to  secure  order  and  sobriety,  and  that 
all  that  was  necessary  was  that    the 
magistrates  should  be  more  warmly  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion  in  carrying  out 
the  law.    A  large  proportion  of  licensed 
victuallers  were  in  favour  of  the  reform 
he  had  indicated,  and  he  invited  tem- 
perance  reformers   to    come  to    some 
reasonable  compromise  on  a  question 
which  could  not  be  long  delayed,  and 

Sir  John  Kennaway 


which  every  right-thinking  person  must 
desire  to  see  set  at  rest. 

Mb.   SULLIVAN :    Mr.   Speaker,  I 
think  it  seems  almost  necessary  to  recall 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  at  this  moment  discussing 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheelhouse), 
and  I  think  it  will  be  very  generally 
agreed  that  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact 
that  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
debate,  now  extended  so  far  into  the 
evening,  not  a  single  speech  has  been 
made  in  favour  of  the  Amendment,  ex- 
cept his  own.    At  this  stage  of  the  de- 
bate, things  are  looking  very  mournful 
indeed  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  pro- 
phecy which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman made  recently  at  a  Licensed  Vic- 
tuallers' dinner — that  he  would  take  the 
great  majority  of  the  House  under  the 
shelter  of  his  wing,  and  lead  them  to 
victory.    It  seems  to  me.  Sir,  that  the 
course  of  the  debate,  as  far  as  it  has 
gone,  abundantly  vindicates  the  line  of 
action  which  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Carlisle  has   taken  upon  this 
occasion.     He  has  been    treated  y^ry 
generously  by  the  speakers  who  have 
preceded  me,  although  out-of-doors  there 
may  be  some  persons  found  ready  to 
taunt  him  with  what  he  has  done.     Ho 
has  at  length  recognized  the  fact — and  I 
honour  him  for  it—that  outside  the  band 
of  earnest  men  who  have  hitherto  fol- 
lowed him,  there  are  many  as  honest  and 
earnest  as  he  is  himself  in  the  desire  to 

f  apple  with  a  great  and  growing  evil, 
commend  him  to-night  for  his  great 
liberality  in  abandoning  this  line  of  ac- 
tion, which  he  has  hitherto  believed  to 
be  the  best,  in  order  to  move  a  Eesolu- 
tion  which  should  afford  an  opportunity 
to  all  in  this  House  who  differ  from  him 
in  point  of  detail  to  make,  at  all  events, 
a  protest  that,  whether  the  details  of 
the  measure  be  settled  by  him  or  by 
others,  they  are  at  one  witik  him  in  be- 
lieving that  the  wants  of  a  locality,  and 
the  necessities  of  a  district,  ought  to  be 
consulted  in  the  direction  of  temperance 
reformation.  Every  previous  speaker,  I 
may  say,  has  spoken  in  favour  of  some 
description  of  local  option.  Attempts 
have  oeen  made  to  entangle  my  hon. 
Friend,  by  cross-examination  across  the 
floor  of  the  House,  as  to  what  interpre- 
tation he  would  put  upon  '* local  option." 
I  fully  admit  that  the  phrase  is  an 
elastic  one,  and  that  it  has  been  selected 
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for  its  elasticity.  I  will  explain  what  I 
mean.  For  200  years  the  licensing  sys- 
tem has  recognized  the  necessity  for 
elasticity.  This  House  has  recognized 
the  fact  over  and  oyer  again,  and  the 
law  recognizes  it.  At  present  you  have 
visible  evidence  before  you  that  the  sys- 
tem is  elastic,  because  you  give  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  power  to  grant,  refuse, 
or,  under  certain  conditions,  to  revoke 
existing  licences  altogether,  if  they  think 
proper  to  do  so.  Is  not  that  an  elastic 
system  ?  And  is  it  not  in  this  way — 
though  not  local  option  as  I  understand 
it — a  recognition  of  local  individuality,  of 
local  necessity,  of  wants  and  require- 
ments ?  There  is  a  new  feature  of  this 
principle  generally  approved  of  in  this 
House  to-night ;  but  I  venture  to  assert 
that  the  kind  of  local  option  which  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  House  has 
welcomed  during  the  debate  is,  never- 
theless, a  stranger  to  the  Statutes  of  this 
Bealm.  The  Statutes  of  this  Bealm  do 
not  recognize  local  option  in  the  sense 
that  the  House  has  welcomed  it  when- 
ever previous  speakers  alluded  to  the 
matter.  At  last,  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  this  great  fact,  that  happily 
for  England — for  this  country  —  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  voice  of  the 
country,  is  in  favour  of  public  morality, 
and  is  in  favour  of  restricting  the  drink- 
ing habits  which  unfortunately  hold 
possession  of  the  country.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Carlisle,  in  his 
Permissive  Bill,  had  very  few  details ; 
but  it  was  always  open  to  this  reproach 
— that  it  afforded  no  alternative  beyond 
"  all  or  nothing."  There  was  no 
middle  course  possible  under  its  pro- 
visions. There  was  no  option  given 
under  it  to  the  locality  which  did 
not  want  total  repression.  In  1874,  I 
introduced  a  Bill  to  remove  this  defect 
in  my  hon.  Friend's  proposal.  I  allowed 
three  courses,  the  number  which  we  are 
told  exists  in  everything.  I  allowed  a 
locality  a  medium  of  restriction  before 
total  prohibition ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
it  was  time  for  the  hon.  Member  for 
Carlisle  to  take  note  of  opinion  out-of- 
doors,  and  of  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
which  went  to  prove  that,  although  there 
was  a  large  majority  sensible  of  the  evil 
of  the  drink  traffic,  and  ready  to  grapple 
with  it,  yet  they  shrank  from  his  pro- 
posals, because  they  went  too  rapidly  to 
extremes.  But  he  has  had  the  common 
sense  and  the  statesmanship  to  address 


his  observations  to  what,  undoubtedly,  is 
the  preponderating  desire  of  this  House 
and  of  the  country  at  large.  Now,  as  to 
what  my  hon.  Friend  means  by  local 
option.  Let  no  hon.  Member  be  deterred 
from  voting  for,  or  led  away  to  vote 
against,  the  proposal,  because  of  any  in- 
terpretation save  what  the  words  them- 
selves admit  of  in  their  grammatical 
construction  in  plain  English.  I  may 
wish  to  press  the  principle  of  local  op- 
tion to  a  considerable  extent.  Some 
other  hon.  Member  may  wish  to  see  it 
restricted;  but  I  most  earnestly  deny 
that  the  vote  shotdd  be  taken  on  the 
extent  to  which  some  hon.  Members 
might  be  inclined  to  say  the  principle 
would  be  carried  under  cover  of  the 
words  of  the  Besolution.  The  House  is 
bound  to  vote  on  the  words  as  they  are 
on  the  Table,  and  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  twist  them  into  any  construction 
beyond  that  which,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, they  grammatically  bear.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  North  Northumberland  (Earl  Percy) 
and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Bury  (Lord  Francis  Hervey)  are  not 
now  present,  because  they  were  strong 
in  their  endeavours  to  alarm  the  House 
as  to  what  the  Besolution  might  cover. 
It  has  also  been  greatly  objected  that 
the  House  is  called  upon  to  decide  upon  a 
great  and  important  question  by  a  vote  on 
an  abstract  BesolutioD.  I  would  most  re- 
spectfully ask  the  House  to  remember 
that  many  great  questions  which  have 
been  dealt  with  by  this  House  have 
been  fought  up  to  the  verge  of  legisla- 
tion on  abstract  Besolutions.  As  well 
might  it  have  been  asked  some  years  ago 
— **  You  ask  for  vote  by  ballot,  but  how 
will  you  vote?  Will  the  hon.  Member  tell 
us  what  he  means  by  ballot-balls  in  a 
box,  or  what  he  means  by  ballot-papers? 
He  has  not  told  us  how  the  papers  are 
to  be  marked.  This  abstract  Besolution 
is  meant  to  inveigle  us  into  something 
before  we  know  what  it  is."  The  same 
thing  might  have  been  said  with  respect 
to  the  Irish  Church  Besolution.  Why 
did  not  someone  taunt  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
(Mr,  Gladstone)  by  pointing  out  that 
he  did  not  explain  how  he  meant  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  commutation. 
**  Will  you  recognize  recent  endow- 
ments ?  Will  you  go  back  to  1840  or  to 
1701  ?  "  I  appeal  to  the  House  to  rise 
beyond  the  artifices  of  debate.    The  Be. 
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solution  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  too 
abstract  in  its  character  or  too  muck 
wanting  in  detail.  If  my  hon.  Friend 
bad  confined  bimseK  to  so  abstract  a 
Motion  as  to  say  that  it  wa«  the  duty  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  introduce 
without  delay  measures  for  the  relief  of 
the  evils  of  drinking,  that  would  have 
been  an  exceedingly  abstract  Eesolution, 
and  I  could  in  that  case  have  understood 
the  noble  Lords  Members  for  North 
Northumberland  or  Bury  arguing 
against  it.  But,  Sir,  you  will  allow  me 
to  quote  from  a  Besolution  moved  in 
this  House  by  the  present  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  then  Mr.  JDisraeli,  who  shat- 
tered the  Whig  Ministry  of  the  day  by 
an  abstract  Besolution.  He  was  too 
wise  to  entangle  bimseK  with  details, 
and  he  moved  the  following  abstract  Be- 
solution against  the  Government  of  Lord 
John  Eussell: — 

'*  That  the  severe  distress  which  continnes  to 
exist  in  the  United  Kingdom,  especially  amongst 
that  important  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
the  owners  of  land,  renders  it  Uie  duty  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  introduce  without  delay 
such  measures  for  the  relief  thereof  as  may  he 
deemed  advisable." 

That  was  an  abstract  Besolution — a  very 
abstract  Besolution — ^for  Lord  Beacons- 
field  did  not  attempt  to  specify  what 
measures  were  required;  but  I  do  not 
suppose  that  th«  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Bury,  had  he  been  in  the  House 
when  it  was  brought  forward,  would 
have  made  an  eloquent  speech  against 
abstract  Besolutions.  I  shall  not  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  evening  enter  into  the 
various  other  arguments  that  have  been 
suggested  against  my  hon.  Friend's  pro- 
posal during  the  course  of  the  debate ; 
but  I  think  it  necessary  to  say  one  word 
as  to  the  turmoil  mentioned  in  some  of 
the  Amendments — ^that  disturbance  and 
riot  which  would  be  introduced  through- 
out the  country  by  allowing  the  rate- 
payers to  decide  upon  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  Well,  I  contend  that  this  is  the 
whole  principle  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. The  people  are  allowed  to  decide 
for  themselves  in  Parliamentary,  muni- 
cipal, and  school  board  elections,  and  why 
not  permit  them  to  decide  upon  a  ques- 
tion which  is,  permit  me  to  say,  as  vitally 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as 
one  or  other  of  those  matters  ?  The  whole 
genius  of  the  Constitution  is  wrapped  up 
in  the  principle  of  leaving  the  people  to 
decide  for  themselves.     In  1861  I  had  a 
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conversation   with    a    Boman  Catholic 
ecclesiastic  who  had  just  returned  from 
Naples  where  he  had  an  interview  with 
King  Ferdinand,  to  whom  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  had  just  administered  a  severe  re- 
buke.   The  noble  Lord,  as  we  know, 
was  rather  fond  of  administering  lec- 
tures and  advice  to  European  Sovereigns. 
It  was  because  he  had  not  granted  a 
Constitution  to  his  Neapolitan  subjects. 
The  King  said  to  this  dignatary  that  the 
English  Government  wanted  him  to  adopt 
a  system  like  theirs,  and  in  proof  of  that 
he  referred  to  The  Times*  accoimt  of  the 
late    contested    election.      He    said  — 
**  Look  at  these  scenes  of  riot  and  con- 
fusion and  discord  throughout  the  coun- 
try.   Yet  this  is  the  system  you  want 
me  to  adopt  among  my  people,  to  set 
them  by  the  ears  every  election."   King 
Bomba  only  forestalled  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  rise  to-night  to  say  that  it 
would  be  a  very  disturbing  thing  to  poll 
the  people  upon  a  question  which  so 
nearly    and  so  dearly  concerns  them- 
selves.   I    can    only    congratulate  the 
House  that  at  last  all  bye-issues  have 
been  swept  aside,  and  we  are  face  to 
face  with  the  simplest  issue  that  it  is 
possible  to  put  forward  upon  this  great 
and  daily  growing  question.  It  is  this — 
shall  we  or  shall  we  not  take  the  people 
of  the  country  into  our  counsels  upon 
this  subject  ?    Shall  we  not  allow  them 
in  their  own  localities  to  press  their 
views  in  some  measure  at  all  events  upon 
the  functionaries  who  may  be  intrusted 
with  the  right  to  grant  or  to  withhold 
these  licences.    I  cannot  doubt  that  in 
on  age  which  has  sanctioned    certain 
boards,  and  so  allowed  the  people  to 
enter  into   our   counsels,   or   rather  to 
manifest  their  own  desires  in  matter  of 
education,     sanitation,    and    municipal 
self-government,    Parliament    will    be 
willing  to  ffive  them  a  voice  in  the  great 
question  of  the  reg^ulation  of  the  drink 
traffic.    I,  for  my  part,  rejoice  that  so 
many  hon.  Members  have  risen  to  sup- 
port the  Besolution  who  have  hitherto 
voted    against   the    hon.    Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle.    It  shows  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  was  not  wrong  in  assuming 
that  there  was  sincerity  in  many  of  the 
declarations  hitherto  made  by  those  who 
differed  from  him.    I  welcome  the  ad- 
hesion of  such  voices  here  to-night ;  and 
I  do  not  doubt  but  by  approving  the 
principle  of  allowing  the  people  of  a  dis- 
trict some  control  in   this  matter,  the 
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House  will  be  entering  this  evening 
upon  a  path  of  wise  and  beneficent  legis- 
lation.   

Mb.  D.  DAVIES  :  Sir,  but  for  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, I  should  not  haye  said  a  word  upon 
the  Besolution  before  the  House,  because 
that  Besolution  is  broad  enough  to  take 
in  everything  that  we  all  want.  I  took  his 
words  down  at  the  time,  and  if  I  am  wrong, 
I  hope  the  hon.  Baronet  will  correct  me ; 
but  what  I  understood  him  to  say  was 
that  no  new  licences  are  now  granted. 
If  that  were  the  case,  it  would  not  be 
much  for  the  G-overnment  to  make  it  an 
absolute  law  that  none  should  be  granted. 
Suppose  a  man  bought  up  the  licence  of 
a  house  that  was  a  nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  the  people  did  not 
want,  it  should  not  then  be  lawful  for 
the  magistrates  to  grant  a  licence  again 
in  that  locality  without  the  consent  of 
the  people.  I  do  not  propose  to  remove 
the  licensing  power,  but  only  that  the 
magistrates  should  not  grant  a  new 
licence  without  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  interested.  I  have  always 
supported  the  Permissive  Bill,  although 
I  never  did  believe  in  it — ^I  supported  it 
for  want  of  something  better.  I  knew 
it  never  would  have  any  effect,  because 
there  was  no  provision  in  it  for  the  pro- 
tection of  vested  interests,  and  I  knew 
that  the  poor  publican  would  come  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  say — **If  you  do  this 
you  will  take  my  living  away."  The 
publican  is  generally  a  very  popular 
man  in  the  country — ^he  would  gain  the 
people  over  to  his  side  by  representing 
that  his  living  was  being  taken  away 
without  compensation.  All  I  ask  is 
that  no  new  licence  should  be  granted 
where  compensation  has  been  paid.  I 
do  not  want  to  confiscate  anything.  I 
do  not  want  to  take  anything  from  any- 
body. I  was  happy  to  hear  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Cambridgeshire 
(Mr.  Bodwell)  speak  up  in  the  way  he 
did,  and  I  gathered  that  he  would  sup- 
port the  principle  I  am  advocating.  I 
will  g^ve  you  a  case  in  point,  which  is 
worth  1,000  theories.  Take  the  case  of 
a  large  colliery  where  700  or  800  people 
are  employed.  A  public-house  is  opened 
within  100  yards  of  the  pit's  mouth.  The 
colliery  proprietors  would  be  willing  to 
purchase  it  at  almost  any  price,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  it;  but,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  if  they  did  purchase  it,  a  new 


one  would  be  built  in  its  place,  and  they 
would  be  no  better  off.  I  know  several 
colliery  proprietors  who  have  had  to 
fight  the  very  agent  who  granted  them 
the  lease,  because  he  would  insist  upon 
putting  a  public-house  close  to  the  pit, 
for  the  reason  that  he  could  get  £50  or 
£60  a-year  rent  for  a  public-house, 
when  he  would  only  get  perhaps  £5  for 
a  cottage.  I  put  the  case  simply  and 
plainly  to  the  Government,  and  they 
will  be  able  to  put  it  together  in  some 
shape  better  than  I  can.  There  is  an 
inquiry  going  on  as  to  the  cause  of  acci- 
dents in  coal  mines,  a  subject  in  which 
I  and  many  others  are  very  much  inte- 
rested. Take  the  case  of  one  of  the 
South  Wales  collieries,  where  700  men 
are  employed,  and  work  in  two  shifts, 
500  in  the  day  and  200  at  night.  The 
200  men  come  to  their  work  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
see  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
taking  note.  I  am  sure  he  will  help  me 
when  he  understands  the  matter,  and  I 
think  I  can  make  him  imderstand  it.  A 
great  number  of  the  200  men  having 
had  the  day  to  sleep,  and  having  finished 
their  sleep  at  about  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  will  then  come  to  the  pit  and 
lounge  about,  and  call  at  the  public- 
house  before  they  go  down.  They  are 
good,  able  men — men  who  can  earn 
large  wages.  Many  of  them  are  timber 
men.  There  is  a  foreman  at  the  top  of 
the  pit ;  but  the  question  is,  when  is  a 
man  drunk?  A  man  may  get  in  a 
muddle,  and  have  his  senses  pretty  well 
gone,  yet  still  be  able  to  walk  pretty 
steady.  I  know  several  such.  [^LavLghterJ] 
I  will  explain  the  work  these  timber 
men  have  to  do,  and  the  House  will  see 
that  it  is  no  laughing  matter.  If  the 
House  understood  it  as  well  as  I  do,  I 
am  sure  some  steps  would  be  taken. 
These  men  have  to  take  timbers  out  and 
put  new  timbers  in,  when  there  is  a 
great  squeeze  of  perhaps  12  or  15  tons 
of  loose  rock  on  the  top.  Men  muddled 
by  drinking  for  two  or  three  hours  at 
the  public-house  at  the  top  of  the  pit 
are  in  danger  in  taking  the  posts  out  of 
letting  the  stones  down,  and  over  and 
over  again  I  have  known  men  killed  in 
that  way.  Not  very  long  since  I  was 
called  to  my  own  pit  to  be  told  that  two 
men  had  been  killed  in  taking  the  posts 
up,  and  I  had  every  reason  to  believe 
they  had  been  drinking  before  they 
went  to  their  work.      I  was  willing  to 
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purchase  the  public-house,  and  to  pay  a 
large  price  for  it,  to  get  rid  of  it ;  but  as 
the  law  stands  a  new  public-house  would 
be  opened  if  I  did  so,  and  I  should  be 
none  the  better  off.  These  public-houses 
are  many  of  them  in  the  hands  of 
brewers,  and  some  of  them  are  making 
£1,000  a-year,  while  the  men  are  hafi 
starving.  There  is  no  reason  in  calling 
upon  us  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  work- 
people, while  they  are  left  free  to  en- 
danger their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of 
others,  by  getting  muddled  with  drink 
before  tlioy  go  down  the  pit.  I  dread 
the  idea  of  an  explosion.  I  know  what 
a  dreadful  thing  it  is.  The  collieries 
with  which  I  am  connected  are  among 
the  most  fiery  in  the  whole  Kingdom, 
yet  the  men  go  drinking  about  before 
they  go  down,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
what  the  consequence  may  be.  I  have 
no  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House, 
but  I  do  earnestly  press  the  Government 
to  do  somethiug  in  this  matter.  I  shall 
support  the  Eesolution,  of  course,  be- 
cause it  is  broad,  and  any  Bill  can  bo 
brought  in  under  it.  I  only  want  Go- 
vernment to  understand  the  difficulties 
we  have  to  contend  with.  I  have  known 
a  case  where  certainly  19  out  of  20  of 
the  inhabitants  petitioned  the  magis- 
trates not  to  sanction  a  public-house, 
but  with  no  effect ;  and  I  had  myself  to 
employ  a  solicitor  to  prevent  the  very 
agent  who  gave  mo  my  lease  from  put- 
ting up  a  public-house  close  to  the  pit. 
Of  course,  that  was  very  unpleasant. 
The  lion.  Baronet  the  Under  Secretary 
has  said  that  practically  no  new  licences 
are  now  granted,  and  it  would  not  there- 
fore bo  much  for  the  Government  to 
make  this  alteration  in  the  law,  that 
where  there  is  no  vested  interest,  no 
new  licences  should  be  granted  till 
the  majority  of  the  people  say  they 
want  it. 

Mr.  pell  said,  the  hon.  Baronet  in . 
his  Resolution  was  putting  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse.  Instead  of  proceeding 
first  with  a  Eesolution  and  then  with  a 
Bill,  he  had  brought  in  a  Bill  again  and 
again  and  failed,  and  now  he  tried  his 
hand  on  a  general  Resolution.  He 
must  caution  his  hon.  Friends  against 
yielding  to  the  seductive  advice  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  opposite.  If  they  now 
voted  for  his  Resolution  they  would 
be  taken  to  have  changed  their  opinions, 
and  to  have  become  converts  to  the 
principles  of  the  Permissive  Bill.     The 
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Resolution  was  not  brought  forwaid  ii 
the  interest  of  temperance  genenDy. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  said  tiiattlim 
was  no  organized  opposition  to  his  po- 
posal  but  by  the  licensed  victoallen; 
whereas  there  was  an  organized  oppon- 
tion  by  the  Clergy,   13  of  whom  had 
sent  a  Memorial  to  him  (Mr.  FeU)  from 
the  town  of  Leicester.     Some  of  them 
were  in  favour  of  the  Resolution,  but 
were  opposed  to  a  Permissive  Bill.    A 
great  part  of  the  debate  that  night  had 
reference    only    to   towns    with   large 
populations ;   but  he  wished  to  say  a 
word  about  small  country  places.    Tha 
hon.  Baronet  talked  about  ''local  op- 
tion "  with  a  maximum  and  a  xninimum 
nde,  which  meant  that  if  they  had  a 
large  proprietor  in  a  parish,  or  in  an  ad- 
joining parish,  it  was  to  be  in  the  optkm 
of  that  gentleman  or  lady  who  saw  soma 
drunkenness  along  the  road  to  pat  a 
stop  to  the  sale  of  beer  in  his  or  hm 
village.     Hon.  Members  opposite  had 
vehemently  opposed  the  truck  system, 
and  maintained  that  agricultural  laboa^ 
ers  should  not  be  paid  partly  in  monej 
and  partly  in  beer ;  but  if  to  men  « 
that  class  beer  was,  as  he  held,  a  neeei- 
sary  of  life,  the  House  must  be  mrj 
careful  not  to  enable  one  or  two  influen- 
tial persons  in  a  district  to  prevent  woik- 
ing  men  from   obtaining    a   beverase 
which  was  perfectly  wholesome,  mereqr 
in  order  to  debar  a  few  intemperate  in- 
dividuals from  procuring  the  means  of 
intoxication.     If  they  stopped  the  sale 
of  beer  in  villages,  they  would  then  hare 
the  drunkard  going  out  like  a  torn  cat  at 
night  over  hedges  and  ditches  baying, 
perhaps,  a  miserable  allowance  of  bread 
and  flour  for  his  wife  and  family,  cominff 
home  drunk,  dropping  the  bread  and 
flour  in  a  ditch  and  losing  them.    Tin- 
less  the  hon.  Baronet  would  show  he 
was  going  by  his  proposal  to  check  the 
desire  for  drink  as  well  as  the  opportu- 
nities for  getting  it,  he  should  not  feel 
himself  right  in  voting  for  his  measure. 
Minimum  meant  monopoly,  and  a  small 
district  of  300  or  400  persons  handed 
over  to  a  small  brewer  and  nauseoiu 
liquor,  while  they  were  debarred  deal- 
ing with  the  large  brewer.  Were  they  per- 
fectly sure  that  the  amount  of  drunkenness 
in  a  district  depended  upon  the  number 
of  public-houses  or  the  opportunities  for 
drinking?  Ho  believed  it  depended  rather 
on  the  light  in  which  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict regarded  drunkenness  and  the  Poor 
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Law  Guardians  treated  the  members  of 
the  drunkard's  family.  Already,  he  be- 
lieved, it  had  been  proved  before  the 
House  of  Lords'  Committee  that  no 
great  town  of  England,  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  haa  so  many  opportuni- 
ties for  purchasing  drink  as  Norwich, 
and  that  in  no  other  town  had  there 
been  so  few  convictions  for  drunkenness. 
This  result  might  be  due  to  the  charac- 
ter or  the  poverty  of  the  people  of  Nor- 
wich, to  the  influence  of  the  Clergy,  to 
the  police  regulations,  to  the  incapacity 
of  tne  stomachs  of  the  inhabitants  to 
hold  the  liquor,  or  to  the  quality  of  the 
liquor  itself.  But  such,  he  believed, 
was  the  fact.  As  far  as  they  could 
judge,  independently  of  statistics,  drunk- 
enness was  diminishing  in  this  country. 
Hon.  Members  should  not  forg^et  what 
their  forefathers  were,  and  what  were 
their  habits.  It  was  not,  in  the  time  of 
their  forefathers,  an  unusual  thing  to 
finish  their  bottle  or  two  bottles  of  wine 
in  a  night.  They  had  heard  of  a  famous 
Besolution  carried  in  that  House  which 
had  been  settled  by  two  statesmen,  and 
arranged  over  13  bottles  of  claret.  In 
the  present  day  it  was  a  disgrace  for  a 
member  of  the  upper  classes  to  exhibit 
himself  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  That 
idea  had  come  down  to  a  class  below, 
and,  among  the  middle  classes,  a  man 
was  discredited  if  he  was  guilty  of  in- 
temperance. Public  opinion  was  ope- 
rating upon  him,  and  public  opinion  was 
doing  what,  he  ventured  to  say,  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  not  succeed,  by  his  pro- 
posal, in  doing — checking  intemperance. 
He  (Mr.  Pell)  had  faith  in  the  lower 
orders,  Tory  though  he  was,  and  he  be- 
lieved those  influences  would  extend 
themselves  to  that  order ;  and,  as  they 
got  better  paid  and  had  better  bread  and 
meat,  had  better  opportunities  for  moving 
about,  more  chances  of  being  brought 
under  the  eye  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
they  would  get  rid  of  this  miserable 
habit  of  drunkenness.  Something,  no 
doubt,  was  due  to  physical  causes.  Take 
a  miserable  creature  suffering  from  ill- 
ness, who  could  get  no  other  relief, 
perhaps,  than  in  a  pennyworth  of  gin — 
Tvhy  should  she  be  denied  some  such 
temporary  relief?  He  believed  as  people 
became  better  educated  the  habit  of 
drunkenness  would  die  out.  He  had 
faith  in  the  people  and  faith  in  educa- 
tion, and  he  did  not  despair  that  with- 
out the  proposal  of  the. hon.  Baronet  the 


evil  which  it  sought  to  repress  would  be 
removed. 

Mr.  STANSFELD  :  Sir,  like  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Brad- 
ford (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  I  have  hitherto 
voted  against  the  Permissive  Bill,  and 
shall  do  so  again  if  that  measure  is  re- 
introduced. But  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  Besolution  now  before  the  House, 
and  I  trust  the  House  will  allow  me 
briefly  to  explain  why  I  do  so.  First  of 
all,  I  take  leave  to  congratulate  the> 
friends  of  temperance  in  this  House 
upon  the  debate  which  we  have  had 
to-night,  for  I  have  noticed  several 
features  in  the  debate  which  I  cannot 
but  think  a  cause  for  congratulation  to 
the  friends  of  temperance.  I  think  that 
on  the  whole,  and  I  say  it  in  spite  of  the 
remarks  which  we  have  just  heard  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  South  Leicester- 
shire (Mr.  Pell),  I  think  that  on  the 
whole  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  local  option, 
though  there  has  been  evidence  of  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  that  local  option  should  be 
exercised.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  has  been  strong 
evidence  to-night  from  both  sides  of  the 
House  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  hon. 
Members  that  some  further  legislation 
should  take  place,  and  that  some  com- 
bined effort  should  be  made,  by  dis- 
couraging the  temptations  to  drink,  to 
S reduce  some  beneficial  effect  on  the 
rinking  habits  of  the  people.  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  (Sir  Matthew  Eidley)  has  gone 
further,  and  has  intimated  an  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  legislate  on  the  subject.  I  do  not 
think  I  misinterpret  his  speech,  when  I 
say  that  he  objects  both  to  the  Besolu- 
tion and  to  the  Amendment ;  he  thinks 
it  not  wise  to  legislate  until  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Beport  of  the  Lords' 
Committee  on  Intemperance  can  be  con- 
sidered. But  the  hon.  Baronet  not  only 
maintained  the  necessity  of  further 
legislation  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  promoters  of  temperance,  but  he 
went  so  far  as  to  indicate  the  lines  of  a 
possible  future  Government  Bill.  I 
understood  him  to  say  that  he  is  of 
opinion,  and  I  presume  the  Government 
are  also  of  opinion,  that  grocers'  licences 
should  be  placed  under  magisterial 
supervision.  I  understood  him  to  sug- 
gest some  greater  measure    of   police 
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supervision — some  greater  exercise  of 
magisterial  discretion;  and  he  went 
further  even  than  that,  and  suggested 
a  somewhat  novel,  but  £  believe  sound 
notion,  of  an  increased  rating  upon 
houses  occupied  and  used  as  public- 
houses.  These,  I  think,  are  very  good 
evidences  of  the  state  of  opinion  in  the 
country  and  in  the  House ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  fate  of  this  Besolution, 
I  think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  fact  that  the  Govemment  are 
disposed  at  some  early  period  to  deal 
further  with  the  question.  Well,  now, 
Sir,  it  has  been  said  that  the  Besolution 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Carlisle  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  is  a 
vague  Besolution.  The  hon.  Baronet 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  says  that 
it  is  vague,  it  is  abstract,  and  that  it  is 
unmeaning,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not 
fair,  because  it  will  cover  every  variety 
of  scheme.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that 
that  criticism  of  the  hon.  Baronet  is  not 
itself  a  fair  criticism.  The  Besolution  is 
not  a  vague  Besolution.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  a  general  Besolution ;  but  that  is  a 
totally  different  thing  from  saying  that 
it  is  a  vague  Besolution.  It  is  a  Besolu- 
tion, no  doubt,  that  would  cover  a  variety 
of  practical  measures ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  one  that  contains  within  itself 
the  expression  of  an  object  and  of  a 
distinct  and  intelligible  principle.  The 
object  laid  down  by  the  Besolution  is 
the  promotion  of  temperance,  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  temptation,  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  drinking ;  and  the  principle 
of  the  Besolution  is  that  the  inhabitants 
shall  be  consulted  as  to  the  amount  of 
accommodation  for  the  sale  of  drink 
which  the  locality  really  requires,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  called  upon  to 
give  their  opinion  on  such  a  subject  as 
that.  Well,  now,  that  is  a  principle  the 
truth  of  which  it  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  deny.  I  hold,  and  I  always  have 
held,  although  I  have  always  voted 
against  the  Permissive  Bill,  that  the 
people  most  entitled  and  most  fit  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  real  requirements  of 
a  locality  are  the  inhabitants  of  that 
locality  or  their  representatives,  how- 
ever those  representatives  may  be 
chosen ;  and  if  I  am  told  that  because 
the  Besolution  now  before  us  is  general, 
and  because  under  it  my  hon.  Friend 
might  afterwards  propose  his  Permissive 
Bill,  I  should  therefore  vote  against  it, 
I  reply  that  I  have  quite  as  good  a  right 
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to  stand  on  this  platform  as  he  has,  and 
that  that,  at  all  events,  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  deny  the  right  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  locality  to  exercise  their  judg- 
ment on  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
?ublic-house  accommodation  required, 
he  hon.  Baronet  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  in  the  course  of  his  clear  and 
unmistakable  speech,  laid  down  a 
principle  which  I  confess  I  was  sur- 
prisea  to  hear  enunciated  by  him,  and 
one  which  I  do  not  think  will  bear  dis- 
cussion in  this  House.  It  was  the  very 
broad  principle  that  there  should  be  no 
interference  with  any  trade  whatsoever 
save  in  the  interests  of  public  order. 
Now,  if  the  Government  are  prepared  to 
take  that  ground,  it  is  a  very  strong  and 
wide  one,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  g^und 
on  which  they  are  bound  to  object,  not 
only  to  the  Permissive  Bill,  but  also  to 
the  Besolution  of  my  hon.  Friend.  But 
I  entirely  take  issue  with  them  upon  that 
ground,  and  I  go  further  and  say,  if  it 
is  their  ground,  where  is  the  justification 
for  the  Bill  which  was  introduced  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  present  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  (Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbetson),  by  which  he  put  the  beer- 
houses under  the  magistrates  ?  Surely 
they  were  not  put  under  the  magistrates 
simply  on  the  principle  of  preserving 
public  order.  The  view  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  and 
of  the  House  was  that  the  facilities  with 
which  licences  were  granted  by  the  Excise 
multiplied  the  temptations  to  drink ;  and 
one  object  in  view  was  the  same  as 
that  which  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Carlisle  has— namely,  to  diminish 
the  number  of  licensed  houses,  and 
so  to  diminish  the  temptations  to  drink. 
But  everyone  who  knows  the  existing 
licence  system  knows  very  well  that  it 
is  not  only  founded  upon  the  idea  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  refuse 
licences  with  a  view  to  the  preservation 
of  public  order,  but  that  it  is  a  duty 
which  the  magistrates  are  supposed 
almost  universally  to  fulfil,  to  consider 
the  requirements  of  the  neiehbourhood, 
and  not  to  grant  licences  m  excess  of 
those  natural  requirements.  And  I  main- 
tain that,  whatever  the  principle  and 
view  of  the  Government  may  be,  I  do 
not  believe  they  will  find  the  House 
prepared  to  go  with  them  in  that  enuncia* 
tion  of  principle — that  they  should  be 
guided  by  no  other  object  than  that  of 
maintaining  and  promoting  public  order, 
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and  that  in  any  legislation  they  pro- 
posed they  should  utterly  disregard  the 
question  of  diminishing  ^he  temptations 
to  drink  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
houses  for  the  sale  of  drink.    Well,  but 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Leeds 
(Mr.  Wheelhouse)  did  not  say  that  the 
Besolution  was  vague ;  he  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  was  the  Fermissiye 
Bill  in  disguise,  and  that  is  a  view  which 
has  found  repetition  at  the  hands  of 
yarious  speakers  to-night.    Well,  I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  a  correct — I  might 
almost  say  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a 
fair — view  to  take.   So  far  as  the  speech 
of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Oar- 
lisle  was  concerned,  nothing  could  be 
more  candid,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
explicit.     He  told  the  House  distinctly 
— and  he  cut  the  ground  from  under 
his    own    feet    if  his  hidden  purpose 
is  to  re- introduce  the  Permissive  Bill — 
he  told  us  distinctly  that  though  the 
Eesolution    would   justify  to  his  own 
mind  the  Permissive  Bill,  it  would  also 
justify  other  very  various  and  different 
measures  of  local  option  which  other 
hon.  Members  might  prefer.    And  my 
hon.  Friend  was  not  content  with  that 
statement,  but  went  further — and  I  con- 
fess I  am  surprised  that  no  one  who  has 
followed  him  .has  yet  alluded  to  this  ad- 
mission of  his — when  he  said  distinctly, 
as  I  understood  him — and  he  will  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong — ^that  if  he  could 
succeed  in  carrying  his  Besolution,  the 
consequence  would  be — ^first  of  all  that 
the  Government  would  be  bound  to  in- 
troduce some  measure  on  the  subject. 
I  think  we  must  all  admit  that,  in  such 
an  event,  the  Government  would  feel 
under  an  obligation  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion and  introduce  some  measure  which 
might  possibly  fall  within  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  present  Besolution.    But, 
failing  the  action  of  the  Government, 
what  did  my  hon.  Friend  say  further  ? 
Why,  that  it  would  be  his  consequent 
duty  not  to  re-introduce  his  own  mea- 
sure, the  Permissive  Bill ;  he  has  failed 
in  persuading  the  House  to  carry  that ; 
and  he  has  candidly  told  the  House  that 
in  consequence  of  that  failure  he   has 
taken  wider  ground,  and  gone  upon  a 
platform  upon  which  he  invites  others, 
who  do  not  agree  with  him  in  the  Per- 
missive Bill,  to  join  him.    And  he  told 
us  that,  should  he  carry  this  Eesolution, 
he  should  call  his  Friends  together  in 
this  House,  not  out  of  it — those  who  had 


supported    him    upon    the    Besolution 
which  he  had  carried,  and  in  consulta- 
tion and  counsel  with  them  he  should 
propose,  not  the  Permissive   Bill,  but 
some  practical  measure  of  licensing  re- 
form.   Well,  then,  I  think  that  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  my  hon.  Friend  has 
dealt  most  fairly  with  the  House,  and 
that  he  has  offered  a  common  ground  on 
which  those  who  are  very  desirous  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  temperance  and 
who  think  it  will  be  promoted  by  dimin- 
ishing the  temptations  to  drink,  and  who 
think,  further,  that  that  result  may  best 
be  attained  by  giving  the  inhabitants  of 
the  locality  some  power  by  some  efficient 
measure    of  local  option  of   declaring 
the  real  wants  of  the  locality  may  stand. 
But  the  Besolution  of  my  hon.  Friend  is 
not  the   Permissive    Bill,   for  another 
reason.    It  is  not  his  own  Besolution 
originally,  and  it  is  not  the  Besolution 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance — it  is 
the  Besolution  of  a  Committee  of  Con- 
vocation, and  that  is  a  body  which  has 
never  to  my  knowledge  committed  itself 
to  the  Permissive  Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend. 
There  is]  certainly  one  addition  to  the 
Besolution  which  is  not  exactly  part  of 
the  Besolution  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
vocation ;   but  what  is  that  addition  ? 
He  has  added  to  the  Besolution  of  the 
Committee    of   Convocation    a    certain 
number  of  words  by  which  he  proposes 
that  the  power  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
locality  to  restrain  the  issue  or  renewal 
of  licences  shall  be  carried  into  effect 
*<by    some    efficient  measure  of  local 
option."      Now,  Sir,  I  say  that  these 
words,  "by  some  efficient  measure  of 
local  option,''  are  a  record  upon  the 
resolution  by  my  hon.  Friend  of  his  in- 
tention and  desire  not   to  commit  the 
House  of  Commons — not  to  commit  those 
who  may  follow  him  on  this  occasion,  to 
his  own  Bill  or  to   any  other  specific 
measure,  but  only  to  commit  them  to 
the  general  proposition    that  by  some 
efficient  measure  of  local  option,   the 
particulars  of  which  are  in  future  to  be 
discussed,   the    object    and    principles 
which  he  has  at  heart  shall  oe  main- 
tained and  carried  out.    I  think.  Sir, 
that  the  clear  meaning  of  the  Besolution 
is  admirably  described  in  a  letter  which 
I,  in  common,   no  doubt,  with    other 
Members  of  the  House,  have  received, 
signed  by  H.  J.  Ellison,  and  addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  The  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Journal,  in  which  he  saya 
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^'  It  will,  of  course,  bo  said  that  tho  Resolu- 
tion is  only  the  l^ermissivo  Bill  in  another 
shape.  A  little  consideration  will,  I  feel  sure, 
show  that  it  is  not  so.  It  proposes  to  give  to 
the  inhabitants  a  'legal  x)ower '  over  the  licences. 
What  this  power  shall  be — whether  absolute  or 
conditional — extending  to  actual  prohibition,  or 
limited  to  a  gradual  and  larger  restriction; 
whether  it  shall  be  exercised  by  direct  vote  of 
the  inhabitants,  or  by  dul^  elected  representa- 
tive bodies;  whether,  again,  it  shall  go  on  to 
the  entire  control  of  the  houses  themselves, 
with  their  hours  of  opening  and  closing;  and 
whether  or  no  it  shall  be  enabled  to  compensate 
deprived  licence  holders,  and  how— all  these  are 
details  which  Parliament,  if  it  pass  the  Resolu- 
tion, would  still  retain  in  its  own  hands,  and 
which  would  become  matters  for  subsequent 
legislation." 

But  before  I  sit  down,  let  me  go  a  little 
further  for  a  few  moments.  I  think  the 
fairest  thing  I  can  do  is  to  indicate, 
without  intending  to  detain  the  House 
by  exhaustive  explanation  or  argument 
— ^to  indicate  the  line  on  which,  in  my 
opinion,  as  a  supporter  of  the  Eesolu- 
tion,  the  work  of  practical  legislation 
might  be  carried  out.  That,  I  think,  is 
a  course  of  proceeding  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  deficient  in  candour  on  my 
part.  I  confess  that  one  serious,  and,  as 
I  have  always  felt  it  to  bo,  fatal  error  in 
tho  Permissive  Bill  has  been  that,  while 
it  has  profeBscd  to  be  a  measure  of  local 
self-government,  it  has  really  turned 
against  the  principle  of  local  self- 
government — because,  though  it  pro- 
fessed to  give  an  option  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  particular  locality  upon  the 
accommodation  to  be  afforded  to  the 
liquor  trade,  it  in  an  arbitrary  way 
restricted  that  local  option.  Under  the 
Permissive  Bill,  all  that  the  inhabitants 
or  ratepayers  are  entitled  to  do  from 
time  to  time  is  say  **  Aye  "  or  **  No  "  to 
this  specific  proposition — **  Shall  the 
liquor  trade  be  entirely  suppressed?" 
As  we  have  been  told  already  to-night  by 
tho  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Louth 
^Mr.  Sullivan),  this  is  a  defect,  and  I 
think  we  must  all  of  us  admit  that  in 
point  of  principle  the  Permissive  Bill 
does  not  give  what  I  call  an  efficient 
local  option.  Therefore,  I  say  the  Per- 
missive Bill  would  not  be  the  true  con- 
sequence of  passing  this  Resolution. 
The  Resolution  of  my  hon.  Friend,  if 
adopted  by  the  House,  would  pave  the 
way  for  an  efficient  local  option,  by 
enabling  the  inhabitants,  whether  by 
direct  vote  or  through  representative 
bodies,  not  only  to  determine  whether 
they  would  suppress  the  liquor  trade,  or 
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leave  it  as  it  is,  but  how,  and  towhii 
extent,  they  would  modify  and  control 
it.    Well,  Sir,  I  would  give  a  power  <A 
that  kind,  and  I  would  go  furtiier,  and 
say  in  what  way  I  would  propose  to  gii • 
it.     I  think  the  true  principle  to  aaooi 
would  be  this — to  sever  what  I  wooU 
call  the  judicial  function  of  the  penont 
in  the  magistracy  of  deciding  on  flM 
issue  of  individual  licences  from  the  num 
general  function  of  deciding  and  autho- 
ritatively declaring  the  measure  of  flM 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  locality. 
I  am  prepared  to  admit  to  the  hon.  and 
learned    Member  for  Leeds  that  if  a 
scheme  were  proposed  for  the  conatita- 
tion  of  a  representative  body  in  a  locality, 
which  should  not  only  determine  geu^ 
rally  the  amount  of  the  needs  of  iha 
locadity,  but  should  also  determine  upoa 
the  issue  or  refusal  of  individual  lioenoeii 
that  it  would  lead  to  a  good  deal  of  whit 
we  call  ''  earwigg^ng  "  and  oanvaoaing^ 
and  to  some  turmoil  in  local  elections; 
and  I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  say  Ait 
a  measure  of  that  kind  would,  in  mj 
opinion,  have  a  very  dangerous  inflaeoot 
upon  the  local  government  elections  of  - 
this  country.  But  if  you  sever  the  speoial  j 
function  from  the  general  one  in  the  wigr 
I  have  suggested,  I  think  you  get  om 
that  difficulty  and  that  danger,  becanii 
no  individual  interests  would  be  direct]|f 
affected,  and  in  my  belief  almost  ai^  ; 
local  governing  body,  whether  a  mnm* 
cipal  corporation,  or  a  local  beard,  or  a 
Board  of  Guardians,   considering  this 
subject,  would  be  likely  to  come  to  a 
general  conclusion  that  it  was  advisable  . 
to  limit  the  amount  of  the  opportunities 
for  drinking.     Now,  the  way  in  which 
a  general  resolution  of  that  kind  wonld 
operate  is  extremely  easy  to  foresee,    li 
the  local  governing  body  passed  a  reso- 
lution of  that  kind,  the  immediate  con- 
sequence would  be  that  the  magistrates 
would  cease  to  issue  new  licences.   They 
might  pass  a  resolution   against  their 
issue  for  a  given  number  of  years,  or 
against  it  until  the  number  of  licences 
in  the  district  was  reduced  to  a  certain 
amount.     Besides  the  natural  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  houses  which 
would  cuise  from  the  acceptance  of  a 
Resolution  of  this  kind,  there  are  various 
practical  measures  not  inconsistent  with 
the  rights  and  interests  of  those  who 
hold  property  in  licensed  houses,  which 
might  be  carried  out  with  that  object  in 
view.   We  are,  however,  all  agreed  that 
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the  time  has  arrived  when  something 
should  be  done,  and  that  we  cannot  rest 
content  with  the  law  as  it  stands  at  pre- 
sent. I  believe  that  if  this  Eesolution 
is  adopted,  we  shall  have  taken  a  great 
step  in  advance,  and  that  afterwards, 
not  the  Permissive  Bill,  but  some  prac- 
tical measure  of  local  option  may  be 
accepted  by  the  House  which  would 
decidedly  diminish  the  temptations  and 
opportunities  for  drinking,  and  also — 
and  this  is,  at  least,  of  equal  importance 
— eventuate  in  the  creation,  promotion, 
and  consolidation  of  a  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  order,  of  temperance,  and  of 
moderation,  which  would  be  productive 
of  the  most  beneficial  influences  upon 
the  drinking  habits  of  the  people. 

Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON  : 
I  hardly  know.  Sir,  whether  the  hon. 
Baronet  who  introduced  this  Besolution 
to-night  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  is  to  be 
sincerely  congratulated  upon  the  addi- 
tion which  he  has  received  to  the  ranks 
of  his  supporters  through  the  change  of 
purpose  which  he  has  shown  ;  because, 
if  I  look  at  the  Eesolution  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  and  then  compare  it  with  the 
speeches  of  those  right  hon.  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  have  supported  him  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  who  have  con- 
stantly voted  against  his  Permissive 
Bill,  I  think  he  can  hardly  congratulate 
himself  on  having  attained  that  which  I 
believe  he  has  at  heart.  Let  me  look 
for  one  moment  at  what  the  hon.  Baronet 
says,  and  at  what  is  said  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster).  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Bradford  is  pre- 
pared to  support  the  Eesolution,  or,  at 
all  events,  that  part  of  it  which  goes  to 
the  creation  of  local  option  ;  but  he  says 
frankly,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  must 
be  accompanied  by  certain  limitations 
which  he  has  described  as  to  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  of  the  number  of 
houses  in  a  district.  Now,  Sir,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Besolution  moved  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle  is, 
as  I  understand  it,  that  the  locality  shall 
have  the  power  not  only  of  restraining 
and  limiting,  but  also  of  doing  away 
with  public-houses,  because,  beyond  the 
fact  of  restraining  the  issue  of  new 
licences,  the  hon.  Baronet's  Besolution 
goes  to  the  doing  away  with  the  renewals 
of  licences  in  existing  houses ;  and  there- 
fore, if  his  Resolution  is  adopted  as  it 
now  stands,  it  will  practically  be    the 


Permissive  Bill  in  another  shape,  as  it 
amounts  not  only  to  the  dealing  by  local 
option  with  new  licences,  but  also  with 
the  refusal  to  renew  existing  licences, 
and  BO  far  as  it  goes  to  that  extent,  I 
think  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Bradford  would 'not 
support  it.  As  to  the  hon.  Baronet's 
other  supporter,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Warwick  (Mr.  Arthur  Peel),  so  far  as  I 
could  gather  from  a  speech  to  which  I 
listened  with  some  attention , he  is  only  pre- 
pared to  assent  to  the  proposal  if  limited 
to  local  option  of  the  most  restricted 
kind ;  and  he  pointed  to  what  he  con- 
sidered should  oe  the  proper  system  to 
be  adopted,  and  that  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  certain  assessors  to  assist  the 
magistrates  in  the  exerciseof  their  juris- 
diction— in  fact,  agreeing  in  a  great 
measure  with  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Devon  (Sir  John  Kennaway)  in  the 
Amendment  which  he  has  placed  upon 
the  Paper.  We  have  listened  now  to  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tho 
Member  for  Halifax  (Mr.  Stansfeld); 
and  there,  again,  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man tells  the  House  that  he  adopts  the 
Besolution,  and  will  vote  for  it,  because 
it  is  not  the  Permissive  Bill ;  but  that  if 
it  were  the  Permissive  Bill  he  should 
not  support  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, although  the  hon.  Baronet  may 
gain  a  certain  number  of  additional 
votes  for  the  moment,  he  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  got  that  support  which 
he  was  really  aiming  at — support  for 
the  Bill  which  he  has  constantly  brought 
before  us,  and  which  he  has  always 
failed  to  carry.  The  hon.  Baronet  him- 
self, even  with  regard  to  local  option, 
seems  to  give  rather  an  uncertain  sound. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  speech  he 
described  a  number  of  measures  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  some  of  which  had 
been  passed  by  it,  all  of  which  contained, 
as  he  said,  the  principle  of  local  option. ' 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  describe  the 
Act  that  I  myself  carried  in  1869  as 
containing  the  principle  of  local  option. 
If  that  local  option  is  the  one  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  professes,  I  go  heartily 
with  him  in  the  wish  that  it  may  be 
placed  upon  the  Statute  Book.  What 
we  have  to  consider,  however,  is  whether 
local  option,  as  a  regulation,  is  a  remedy 
for  an  evil  which  f everyone  admits,  and 
which  everyone  wishes  to  see  remedied. 
I  venture  to  think  there  are  other  ways 
of  dealing  with  this  question  than  by 
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the  hapbazard  sort  of  Eesolution  placed 
before  the  House,  upon  which  every- 
body may  engraft  everything  they  want. 
I  have  always  felt,  I  confess,  that  while 
there  is  adopted  in  England  a  system 
of  regulated  monopoly,  such  as  the 
licensing  system,  it  cannot  be  intrusted 
to  any  other  authority  than  the  magis- 
terial authority  of  the  country.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  chief  fault 
found  with  the  magistrates,  and  the 
chief  charge  brought  against  their  ad- 
ministration, is  a  fault  inherent  in  the 
law  itself.  Under  a  system  of  regulated 
monopoly  you  have  intrusted  to  the 
magistrates  the  power  of  dealing  with 
full  licences  ;  but  you  have  taken  from 
them  the  discretion  as  to  other  licences. 
You  have  said  to  them — "While  you 
shall  use  discretion  with  regard  to  full 
licences  and  the  wants  which  they  are 
supposed  to  meet,  you  shall  have  no  such 
discretion  as  to  the  others.''  What  was 
the  result  ?  From  that  time  the  magis- 
trates have  refused  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  full  licences,  and  during  the  last 
10  years  fewer  of  these  have  been 
spranted  than  anybody  is  aware.  Off 
Hcences,  on  the  other  hand,  have  in- 
creased very  largely,  and  are  increasing, 
and  the  magistrates  are  unable  to  check 
them.  In  the  reported  evidence  of  a 
Commission  sitting  in  **  another  place," 
it  is  shown  by  several  witnesses  that  the 
number  of  **off"  licences  is  increasing 
with  rapidity,  and  spreading  in  vast 
numbers  in  streets  and  towns ;  and  it  is 
on  account  of  the  immense  increase  in 
the  facilities  afforded  for  drink,  which  it 
is  impossible  for  the  magistrates  to 
check,  that  the  hon.  Baronet  persists  in 
bringing  forward  this  Besolution,  which 
he  believes  will  remedy  the  evil.  I  quite 
believe  that  if  some  years  ago  the  at- 
tempt had  been  made,  or  rather  had 
.been  sanctioned,  to  carry  out  in  its  en- 
tirety the  discretion  vested  in  the  magis- 
trates, by  permitting  the  magistrates  to 
deal  with  every  class  of  licence,  we 
should  have  heard  far  less  of  the 
complaints  which  are  now  so  rife 
among  us.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Halifax  (Mr.  Stansfeld), 
congratulated  the  hon.  Baronet  on  the 
general  opinion  expressed  during  the 
debate  that  some  legislation  was  neces- 
sary. I  am  not  going  to  dispute  it,  for 
I  hold  some  legislation,  as  shadowed 
forth  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  (Sir  Matthew  White 
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Bidley),  is  legislation  which  must,  before 
long,  come  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
What  was  hinted  at — magisterial  discre- 
tion, dealing  with  off  licences,  and  in- 
creased qualification  for  licences — are  all 
subjects  to  be  considered  and  discussed. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Stansfeld)  in  the  interpre- 
tation he  put  on  the  Act  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  introduce.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  beerhouses  were 
put  under  the  magistrates  with  the  view 
of  diminishing  the  number  of  houses ; 
but  that  was  the  result  of  the  legislation, 
rather  than  the  intention  of  the  Act. 
What  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
magistrates  was  that  in  beer-shops  no 
police  inspection  was  possible,  and  that, 
therefore,  disorder  of  every  sort  and 
kind  went  on.  It  was  only  after  they 
were  brought  under  the  magistrates,  and, 
consequently,  under  constant  police 
supervision,  that  a  large  diminution  in 
their  number  took  place,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  so  carefully  looked  after 
that  a  number  were  shut  up.  All  licens- 
ing measures  are  carried  out  in  the 
interests  of  order,  and  this  particular 
trade  is  interfered  with  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  disorders  which  may 
arise  when  materials  so  likely  to  pro- 
duce it  are  constantly  present.  In 
looking  at  the  Besolution  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  I  cannot  separate  from  it  the 
history  of  the  past,  and  the  fact  that  the 
local  option  he  here  proposes*  bears  a 
very  strong  resemblance  to  the  local 
option  which  appeared  in  his  Per- 
missive Bill.  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
we  have  quite  as  effectual  a  remedy  in 
our  hands,  if  we  choose  to  use  it,  by 
giving  magistrates  their  proper  function. 
I  believe  that  the  local  option  indicated 
in  the  Besolution  must  be  iUusory  for 
the  purposes  we  have  in  view.  The  hon . 
Member  for  Cardiganshire  (Mr.  B. 
Davies)  drew  attention  to  mines,  and  the 
possibility  of  creating  on  the  borders 
of  mines  a  public-house  at  which  the 
miners  would  make  themselves  unfit  for 
their  dangerous  work.  But  the  hon. 
Member  forgot  that  it  would  not  be  the 
owners  alone  who  wotdd  have  the  option 
in  deciding  whether  there  shall  be  a 
public-house  or  not,  but  that  the  working 
men  would  have  a  part  of  the  loc^ 
option.  It  is  because  of  the  difficulties 
of  local  option  that  I  object  to  it.  What 
we  want  to  ^et  in  the  licensed  victualler's 
trade,  whether  in  full  licences  or  in  beer< 
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houses,  is  men  of  sufficient  capital  and  in- 
terest in  the  business  to  make  it  a  loss 
to  them  if  they  misconduct  themselves 
by  running  the  danger  of  losing  their 
licences.  We  do  not  want  to  bring  into 
these  houses,  as  conductors  of  the  trade, 
men  who,  from  the  uncertainty  of  their 
position,  and  from  their  liabDity  to  lose 
their  licences  at  any  moment,  would  be 
making  the  best  use  of  that  movement 
at  the  risk  of  any  amoimt  of  offences 
against  their  licences  in  order  to  make 
as  much^money  as  they  could  during  the 
short  time  their  licences  last.  I  have 
always  felt  that  our  aim  should  be  to 
bring  into  the  trade  as  respectable  a 
class  of  men  as  possible,  with  sufficient 
character  and  sufficient  interest  to  make 
it  certain  that  they  will  conduct  their 
establishments  properly,  and  to  see  that 
the  police  regulations  are  such  that  the 
trade  shall  be  properly  conducted,  and 
that  the  law  is  properly  observed ;  and, 
further,  to  give  to  the  magistrates  what 
they  do  not  now  possess — namely,  full 
discretion  in  dealing  with  all  licences  so 
that  they  may  do  in  the  future — as  they 
have  in  the  past— in  the  full  licences — 
regulate  the  number  of  licences  to  the 
requirements  of  the  neighbourhood.  A 
suggestion  was  made  by  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr.  Bodwell)  that  the  magis- 
trates should  be  obliged  to  take  evidence 
on  the  question  of  the  wants  of  the  lo- 
cality, i  see  no  objection  to  it,  for,  in 
my  opinion,  every  facility  should  be 
given  them  of  forming  that  opinion,  and, 
if  necessary,  I  would  impose  on  them 
the  legal  obligation  of  doing  so.  With 
these  additions  to,  and  amendments  of, 
the  existing  law,  I  believe  you  would 
obtain  a  system  which  would  far  better 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  country 
than  by  any  attempt  to  introduce  a  sys- 
tem of  local  option  such  as  is  suggested 
in  the  Besolution. 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINaTON: 
I  rise  with  some  reluctance  to  make  one 
or  two  observations  upon  this  question, 
which  will  be  in  a  different  sense  from 
those  which  have  been  generally  made 
from  this  side  of  the  House.  But  as  I 
am  unable,  after  giving  the  subject  the 
best  attention  in  my  power,  to  take  en- 
tirely the  view  of  the  Besolution  of  my 
hon.  Friend,  or  the  view  which  has  been 
taken  by  some  of  my  right  hon.  Friends 
and  hon.  Friends,  and  as  I  believe  there 
are  also  a  considerable  number  of  Mem- 
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bers  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  have 
not  spoken,  and  who  yet  take  the  same 
view  that  £  do,  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to 
my  sense  of  duty  to  give  a  silent  vote  on 
this  question.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
said  to-night  that  this  is  not,  and  ought 
not  to  be,  a  Party  question ;  and  I  may 
add  that  the  tone  of  the  speeches  de- 
livered on  both  sides  of  the  House  this 
evening  have,  at  all  events,  shown  a 
most  laudable  desire  to  avoid  Party 
issues  on  this  question.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve when  we  go  to  a  Division  some 
difference  of  opinion  will  be  manifested 
upon  that  side  of  the  House,  and  cer- 
tainly there  will  be  a  very  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  on  this.  But, 
nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
conceal  from  ourselves  that  this  is  a 
subject  which  it  has  not  always  been 
possible  to  treat  as  one  devoid  of  a  Party 
character.  I  am  not  making  any  com- 
plaint of  this.  All  I  wish  to  do  is  to 
put  before  the  House  how  this  has  oc- 
curred, and  what,  in  my  opinion,  ought 
to  be  the  position  taken  in  regard  to 
this  question  of  the  Besolution  of  my 
hon.  Friend  by  those  who,  like  myself, 
have  always  been  unable  to  support  the 
principle  of  the  Permissive  Bill.  It  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House  that 
the  lato  Government  introduced,  in  the 
year  1871,  a  Bill  dealing  very  exten- 
sively with  the  licensing  question.  That 
Bill  was  considered  by  the  licensing 
victuallers  of  the  country  to  contain 
things  unjust  to  them,  and  it  was  con- 
demned by  them,  though  my  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Aberdare)  stated  at  the 
time  that  he  fully  admitted  the  existence 
of  an  interest,  although  a  qualified  in- 
terest, on  the  part  of  those  who  hold 
licences,  and  that  that  interest  ought  to 
be  clearly  considered.  The  Bill  never 
came  to  a  second  reading,  much  less  to 
a  careful  discussion  in  Committee.  Ap- 
parently, it  was  not  possible  to  defend 
the  equity  of  the  provisions  which  were 
proposed  by  the  Government;  and  it 
was  not  possible  that  these  propositions 
should  be  amended  in  a  way  which  was 
not  unjust  to  their  interests.  In  the 
year  1872  another  Bill  was  introduced, 
which  was  passed  into  law.  That  Act, 
it  is  universally  admitted,  has  not  been 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  licensed 
victuallers,  but  has  tended,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  increase  the  value  of  their  pro- 
perty in  every  case  where  the  house  was 
well  conducted,  or  was  even  so  tolerably 
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well  conducted  as  to  avoid  animadversion 
on  the  part  of  the  police  or  the  magis- 
trates. Notwithstanding  that,  it  is  per- 
fectly well  known  that  we  upon  this  side 
of  the  House  were  exposed  at  the  last 
Election  to  the  unmitigated  hostility  of 
almost  the  whole  of  the  licensed  victual- 
lers' interest.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  do  not  think  the  licensed  victuallers  can 
have  any  ground  for  complaint,  if  they 
find  their  interests  are  not  very  sedu- 
lously considered  by  Members  who  sit 
on  this  side  of  the  House;  and  they 
cannot  be  surprised  that  considerable 
hostility  is  sometimes  expressed  against 
them  and  against  their  trade.  I  have 
always  thought — and  I  have  never  con- 
cealed my  opinion — that  such  considera- 
tions as  these  ought  not  to  make  any  of 
us  unjust  towards  the  members  of  that 
trade.  I  look  upon  them  as  engaged  in  a 
trade  which  is  both  legal  and  legitimate. 
It  is  a  trade  which  is  exposed  to  a  great 
many  risks  and  a  groat  many  incon- 
veniences, and  to  a  great  many  circum- 
stances, besides,  which  must  be  extremely 
disagreeable.  It  is  one,  therefore,  which 
perhaps  is  not  likely  to  tempt  within  it 
the  highest  class  of  those  wh.o  are  en- 
gaged m  commercial  or  trade  pursuits. 
Upon  that  account,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  very  peculiar  nature  of  the  trade 
itself,  I  hold  that  it  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate nnd  perfectly  necessary  for  Parlia- 
ment to  legislate  for  that  trade,  to 
restrict  it,  and  to  impose  burdens  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  or  dreamed  of  in 
the  case  of  another  trade,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  protection  of  the  public.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
just,  and  even  conciliatory  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  engaged  in  the  trade. 
I  think  it  is  not  only  to  their  own  in- 
terests, but  also  to  the  interests  of  the 
public,  that  those  who  are  engaged  in 
that  trade  should  be  of  such  high  respec- 
tability and  position  as  can  be  secured. 
Now,  I  do  not  think  it  is  calculated  to 
secure  the  entrance  into  that  trade  of  the 
most  respectable  or  desirable  persons 
that  they  should  be  continually  made 
the  subjects  of  attack,  and  should  be 
perpetually  threatened  with  legislation 
which  there  is  no  immediate  possibility 
will  be  brought  into  operation.  I  am 
not  going  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  tlio 
Permissive  Bill.  The  Resolution  which 
is  before  us  professes  to  be,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  intended  to  be,  something  entirely 
and  distinctly  different.     The  Eesolution 
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has  been  supported  by  zny  right  Iunl 
Friends  the  Members  for  Bradford  (Hl 
W.  E.  Forster),  and  for  Halifax  (lb. 
Stansfeld),  and  by  other  hon.  Membm 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  as  being  OM 
which  solely  points  to  some  xneasoie  fil 
local  option.  I  understood  that  tht 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Home  OIBm 
(Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley),  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  spokit 
(Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson),  to  speik 
somewhat  strongly  against  the  intio- 
duction  of  local  option  in  any  slumt 
whatever.  I  am  unable  to  ag^ree  witk 
those  hon.  Gentlemen.  The  Unte 
Secretary  said  he  looked  upon  tlM 
licensing  functions  of  the  mag^trates  u 
of  a  judicial  character.  I  am  inclined  to 
look  ux>on  them  as  rather  of  an  admini^ 
trative  character,  and  I  do  not  thiak 
they  are  functions  which  necessari!?  or 
inseparably  are  connected  with  thejnfr 
cial  capacity.  The  case  is  conceifabb 
in  which  they  would  be  better  exeraiad 
by  authorities  of  an  administrative  dfr 
racter.  In  fact,  I  need  scarcely  remiad 
hon.  Members  that  I  have  been  mysel^M 
a  Member  of  the  late  Government^  • 
party  to  a  measure  which  proposed  thi 
introduction  of  a  considerable  extent  of 
local  option.  That  was  the  princiii^  tk 
the  Bill  to  which  I  was  a  party.  Thfln* 
fore,  I  was  not  prepared  then,  nor  ami 
prepared  now,  to  controvert  any  propih 
sition  which  may  be  made  to  tkl 
House  which  contains  the  •prinoipli 
of  local  option.  Therefore,  in  ttl 
sense  in  which  it  is  supported  « 
strongly  by  my  right  hon.  Triend  ttl 
Member  for  Bradford,  I  am  not  dispoul 
to  oppose  that  Eesolution.  But  thei^ 
in  my  opinion,  the  Eesolution  ought  tD 
be  very  clearly  defined ;  and  it  ought  tD 
be  shown  that  it  does  mean  local  optMMf 
and  that  it  does  not  mean  anythim 
more.  But  this  Eesolution  does  mt 
mean  local  option  alone,  and  it  ism 
mean  a  good  deal  more.  Much  has  beta 
said  to-night  on  the  subject  of  abstnHft 
Eesolutions.  I  cannot  think  that  nf 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  Wilfrid  I^wson)  wn 
very  happy  in  the  precedents  which  In 
quoted  to  the  House.  Those  were  mf 
much  more  definite  in  character,  ifli 
|)ointed  much  more  clearly  to  the  objadl 
and  the  means  by  which  they  were  to 
be  attained,  and  I  do  not  think  th^ 
are  very  sensible  precedents  for  his  pu^ 

Eose.    But  the  Eesolution  which  is  nov 
efore  us  appears  to  me  to  contain  a  ties 
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"wliicb  is  not  by  any  means  inherent  to 
abstract  Eesolutions  in  general,  much 
as  I  haye  heard  them  condemned  by  a 
T'ery  high  authority  in  l^is  House.  The 
general  objection  to  an  abstract  Besolu- 
tion  I  take  to  be  that,  while  there  is  an 
agreement  amongst  a  large  number  of 
Members  in  the  House  as  to  the  object 
to  be  aimed  at,  there  is  a  want  of  agree- 
ment, or,  at  any  rate,  a  want  of  careful 
consideration  of  the  means  by  which  that 
object  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  means 
of  accomplishing  the  desired  object  are 
too  frequently  either  evaded  or  ignored 
in  an  abstract  Besolution.  But  in  this 
l^esolution,  not  only  are  the  means  by 
which  this  object  is  to  be  accomplished 
not  stated,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  there 
is  no  agreement  whatever  between  the 
supporters  of  this  abstract  Besolution 
and  the  object  which  it  aims  at.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
admits  with  great  frankness — I  did  not 
expect  less  from  him — that  his  Besolu- 
tion would  cover  the  Permissive  Bill. 
He  said  also  that  it  would  not  pledge 
anybody  to  the  details  of  that  Bill.  In 
my  opinion,  the  Besolution  does  cover 
the  principle  of  the  Permissive  Bill; 
and  when  I  first  read  the  Besolution,  my 
impression  was  that  it  meant  the  Per- 
missive Bill.  My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Bradford  argued  that  the 
Motion  is  consistent  with  restriction,  but 
not  with  prohibition.  I  do  not  feel  so 
clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Besolu- 
tion as  my  right  hon.  Friend  does ;  but 
if  he  is  right  in  his  contention,  it  only 
increases  the  objection  I  have  to  a  Beso- 
lution so  vague  as  this.  There  are,  in 
my  opinion,  three  ways  of  dealing  with 
what  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Carlisle  calls  the  drink  question.  The 
first  is  free  trade ;  the  second  is  regula- 
tion ;  and  the  third  is  prohibition.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Carlisle  ob- 
jects to  the  first  two,  and  sees  no  virtue  in 
anything  but  the  third.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  who  sits  by  me  (Mr.  W.  £. 
Forster)  does  not  believe  in  free  trade, 
and  he  does  not  believe  in  prohibition ; 
but  he  does  believe  in  regulation.  Both 
my  hon.  Friend  and  my  right  hon. 
Friend  think  that  the  principle  of  local 
option  may  be  useful  in  support  of  the 
system  which  they  desire  to  see  carried 
into  effect ;  and  therefore  they  are  both 
able  to  make  what  I  must  venture  to 
think  is  a  superficial  agreement,  the 
basis  of  which  is  but  an  adjunct  and  an 


accessory  to  the  principle  which  they 
reaUy  have  at  heart,  and  which  they 
wish  to  see  put  into  action.  £  must  say 
I  cannot  see  what  advantage  is  gained, 
either  by  my  hon.  Friend  or  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  who  supported  hun,  by  tibis 
Besolution.  The  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Carlisle  has  always  been  of 
opinion,  and  still  is,  I  believe,  of  opi- 
nion, that  all  measures  for  regulating  tnis 
traffic  have  failed.  I  read  an  article 
which  he  wrote  in  a  magazine  upon  this 
subject  only  this  month,  and  what  he 
says,  therefore,  may  be  taken  to  be  his 
very  latest  opinion  upon  this  subject. 
Nothing  can  he  stated  more  distinctly 
than  the  opinion  there  expressed  that 
regulation  is  a  failure,  ana  must  be  a 
failure.    He  says — 

"  In  my  humble  opinion,  all  attempts  to  make 
the  trade  in  a  brain  poison  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  a 
failure,  for  you  cannot  regulate  an  irregu- 
larity." 

Having  described  the  various  attempts 
made  to  regulate  this  trade,  he  finishes 
by  saying— 

''He  would,  indeed,  be  a  careless  observer 
who  would  say  that  if  the  liquor  trade  be  inju- 
rious it  is  the  fault  of  the  men  who  hare  it  in 
charge." 

Then,  he  again  repeats — 

"  I  have  said  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  policy 
of  legislative  regulation  has  had  a  fair  trial 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and 
has  broken  down.'* 

Very  well.  Sir.  Then,  what  does  my 
hon.  Friend  expect  to  gain  for  abandon- 
ing the  position  which  he  has  always 
taken  up — that  prohibition  is  the  only 
remedy  K>r  the  evil  of  intemperance — and 
for  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  House  to 
a  Besolution  which  has  been  proved,  by 
the  speeches  of  its  supporters,  can  be 
represented  to  be  another  attempt  to  re- 
giuate  in  a  new  way  the  trade  which,  in 
his  opinion,  is  incapable  of  regulation  ? 
Then,  Sir,  what  advantage  does  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bradford 
expect  to  get  from  this  Besolution  ?  He 
is  extremely  anxious  that  the  principle 
of  local  control  by  the  ratepayers  should 
be  adopted  in  some  way  or  the  other  for 
thebetter  regulation  of  Uietraffio  in  drink. 
In  order  to  do  this,  he  will  have  to  go 
into  the  same  Lobby  as  my  hon.  Friend, 
who  candidly  avows,  as  he  always  has 
avowed,  that  his  desire  is  not  to  rege- 
late, but  altogether  to   suppress   this 
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traffic.    I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  I  imagine  the  present 
law  to  be  altogether  and  entirely  satis- 
factory.     I  was  extremely  glad  to  hear 
the  speeches  of  the  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment opposite,  in  which  they  have 
stated  that  they  cannot  support  the  non 
possumus  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheel- 
house).     The  Act  of  1872  was  a  very 
important  Act,  and  made  very  consider- 
able changes  in  the  law.      It  was  not 
probable  that  those  changes  would  prove 
to  be  in  their  operation  immediately  or 
altogether  successful ;   there  were  some 
of  them,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
in  the  nature  of  experiment ;  and  while 
many  of  them,  I  believe  have  worked 
very  beneficially,  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  would  actually  put 
down  the  vice.      Besides  that,  the  Act 
of  1872  has  been  altered,   though  the 
opinion  of  most  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
House  is  that  it  was  not  amended.      It 
is  fair  to   say  that.     It  is  also  a  very 
fair   subject  for  consideration   whether 
these  alterations  are  not  also  capable  of 
being  re-considered.     But,  Sir,  what  we 
want,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  satisfactory 
amendment  of  the  law,  are  not  abstract 
Besolutions,  as  to  the  meaning  of  which 
no  two  supporters  of  the  Resolution  are 
probably  agreed,    but  some    practical 
suggestion   as  to   the   working  of  the 
law  in  regard  to  the  traffic  in  drink,  and 
the  failure  of  the  present  system.     From 
this  point  of  view,  I  must  say  I  feel  very 
considerable  sympathy  with  the  Amend- 
ments proposed   to   bo  moved  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  ^fember  for  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  (Lord  Francis  Hervey),  and 
the  noble  Earl  tlie  Member  for  North 
Northumberland  (Earl  Percy).      I  be- 
lieve in  the  inquiry  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  do  not  desire 
to  pledge  the  House  as  to  what  should 
bo  its  legislation  till  the  Report  of  the 
House  of  Lords'  Committee  is  made,  or 
till  any  other  inquiry  is  made;    but  I 
believe  that  the  inquiry  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  has  been 
conducted  by  very  competent  men — that 
they  have  taken  a  very  groat  deal  of 
time  and  a  very  fj^roat  deal  of  trouble  in 
the  inquiry,  and  that  they  are  now  open 
to  make  their  Report.      I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  we  can  accept  any  sugges- 
tions which  that  Committee  may  make 
without  discussion  or  consideration ;  but 
I  do  tliink  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
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pect  that  they  will  be  able  to  make 
practical  suggestions  in  iheir  Bepoi^ 
which  may  be  of  very  great  awriirfiiMi 
to  the  House  when  it  comes  to  re-in* 
sider  this  question.      But,  Sir,  I  muik 
say  that  I  am  unable  to  see  that  a  nt» 
factory  solution  will  be,  in  the  slightiit 
degree,  advanced  by  the  passing  of  tUi 
Resolution.     I  will  not  say  it  is  trifliiff 
with  the  House,  because  tJie  tone  <tf  sfl 
the  speeches  made  in  its  support  bsvt 
been  so  earnest,  that  no  one  can  ibr  s 
moment  doubt  that  my  hon.  Friend  sad 
all  those  who  have  supported  him  tis 
animated  by  the  sincerest  conviction  of 
the  evils  brought  upon  the  people  of 
this    country    by    intemperance.     Oat 
cannot  doubt  that  they    look    at  ths 
matter  from  the  most  serious  and  grm 
point  of  view ;   but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
cannot  think  that  the  cause  of  praclMd 
legislation  will  be  advanced,  or  prastiMl 
legislation  itself  assisted,  by  passing  • 
Resolution  as  to  the  meaning  of  uwk 
there  is  so  much  doubt,  and  as  to  vkkh 
it  has  been  so  conclusively  proved  thil 
those  who  are  about  to  support  it  boH 
the  most  opposite  and  different  Tieva  . 
I  am  unable.  Sir,  therefore,  to  support  , 
the  Resolution  of  my  hon.  Friend ;  lai 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  ad^ 
even  if  the  Oovemment  had  not  •■" 
nounced  their  intention  of  opposing  % 
that  I  shall  vote  ag^nst  the  Amenl- 
ment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Memte' 
for  Leeds. 

Mr.   H.   SAMUELSON,  who  opoki  | 
amid  great  interruption,  said,  as  he  vu  j 
about  to  vote  for  this  Resolution,  he  fitt 
himself  bound,  in  honour  to  his  ooip  = 
stituents,  not  to  give  that  vote  witho^ 
explaining  the  reasons  why  he  did  la  . 
['^Divide!"]     He  would  do  so  as  briofr 
as  he  possibly  could.  [*  *  Divide,  divide! ^ 
It  was  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault,  tint  * 
he  had  not  spoken  at  an  earlier  Pflns' 
of  the  debate ;   for  he  had  tried  dunag  j 
the  last  three  hours    unavailingly  to  * 
catch  the  Speaker's  eye.      [ ''  Dividfl^  | 
divide ! "]      He  trusted  that  the  Hooff 
would  now  extend  to  him  the  indol* 
gence  it  alwavs  gave  to  hon.  MembeA 
who  had  to  address  it  under  similar  fli^ 
cumstances.     \_Cries  of  **  Divide! "]   H 
hon.  Gentleman  were  determined  not  tv 
hear  him,  he  would  not  persevere ;  M 
if  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak,  it  mi^ 
prevent  him  giving  a  vote  on  the  qai^ 
tion    before   the    House.      [ ''  DividSi 
divide ! '']     It  appeared  to  him  that  tht 
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House  was  so  tired  that  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  subject  could  be  fairly 
discussed,  aud  he  should,  if  necessary, 
conclude  his  remarks  with  a  Motion  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  He 
wished  to  place  on  record  his  opinion 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  some 
attempt  should  be  made  to  deal  with 
the  question  as  a  practical  one.  He  had 
never  voted  in  favour  of  the  Permissive 
Bill,  nor  ootdd  he  do  so  now.  He  did 
not  believe  that  that  measure  was  likely 
to  be  carried  in  the  end ;  but  he  wished 
to  state  his  opinion  that  the  present 
licensing  system  ought  to  be  restricted. 
He  did  not  believe  in  absolute  prohibi- 
tion ;  and  in  voting  for  this  Besolution 
he  did  so  without  in  the  least  endorsing 
the  principle  of  the  Permissive  Bill. 
[^Qreat  interruption^]  He  would  not 
persevere  against  the  wish  of  the  House ; 
but  he  thought  that  it  might  have  heard 
what  he  had  to  say.  In  yielding  to  the 
wish  of  the  House  that  evening,  he 
trusted  that  he  should  on  some  other 
occasion  have  the  opportunity  of  stating 
his  opinions  on  the  subject. 

SiK  WILFRID  LAWSON  said,  he 
did  not  desire  to  say  a  word  more  on  the 
subject,  for  his  Motion  had  been  very 
fully  discussed,  and  he  was  quite  satis- 
fied. But  he  did  desire  to  make  two 
statements  by  way  of  correction.  He 
mentioned  in  a  part  of  his  speech  that 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  gave  his 
full  adhesion  to  the  Motion.  From  what 
his  Lordship  had  since  told  him,  he 
found  that  he  did  not  convey  his  mean- 
ing with  perfect  accuracy.  His  Lord- 
ship never  pledged  himself  to  the  exact 
words  of  the  Besolution,  but  onlyto  the 
object  sought  to  be  attained.  He  also 
mentioned  some  proceedings  of  the 
Presbytery  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
when  he  found  he  should  have  said  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  These  were 
the  only  corrections  he  had  to  make. 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  he  would  not  at- 
tempt  at  that  late  hour  to  discuss  the 
subject.  He  objected  both  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheelhouse),  and  the 
Motion  of  tne  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle. 
The  strictly  proper  course  in  such  a  case 
was  this — On  the  preliminary  Question 
that  the  words  of  the  Motion  stand  part 
of  the  Question  to  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  House,  to  vote  with  the 
'<  Ayes.''  Such  a  vote  was  presumed  to 
be  a  vote  against  an  Amendment,  for 


the  admission  of  which  it  refused  to 
make  an  opening.  Then,  in  the  event 
of  the  original  Motion  coming  to  be  put 
to  the  House,  to  vote  against  that ;  and 
this  was  the  course  he  should  adopt. 

Mb.  Serjeant  SIMON  begged  to 
make  an  inquiry [  Cri$9  of*  *  Spoken.* '] 

Mr.  SPEAKEB:  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  already  spoken 
once  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SIMON  repeated  that 
he  merely  wished  to  make  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  an  explanation 
to  make,  no  doubt  the  House  will  hear 
him. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SIMON  said,  he  merely 
wished  to  put  a  question  as  to  a  matter 
of  form.  As  he  understood,  the  Question 
put  to  the  House  would  be — **  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question.''  He  would  like  to 
know  whether,  in  voting  that  these 
words  should  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion, he  was  voting  for  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  Question  im- 
mediately  before  the  House  will  be  that 
the  words  of  the  Besolution  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Oar- 
lisle  shall  stand  part  of  the  Question. 
Supposing  the  House  were  to  say 
**  Aye "  to  that  proposition,  it  would 
be  carried.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
proposition  were  negatived,  then  the 
next  proposition  put  to  the  House  would 
be  that  the  words  proposed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr. 
Wheelhouse)  should  stand  part  of  the 
Question. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  164 ;  Noes 
252 :  Majority  88. 

AYES. 


Adand,  Sir  T.  D. 
AUen,  W.  S. 
Anderson,  G. 
Ashley,  Hon.  E.  M. 
Backhouse,  E. 
Balfour,  Sir  G. 

Barran,  J.         

Baxter,  rt.  hn.  W.  £. 
Beaumont,  Colonel  F. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
Benett-Stanford,  Y.  F. 
Biddulph,  M. 
Biggar,  J.  G. 
Blake,  T. 


Braasey,  T. 
Bright,  Jacob 
Bright,  rt.  hn.  John 
Brocklehurst,  W.  0. 
Brogden,  A. 
Brown,  A.  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  C. 
Burt,  T. 
Cameron,  0. 
Campbell,  0. 
Campbell,  Lord  C. 
Campbell,  Sir  G. 
CampbeU-Bannerman, 
H. 
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Chxidwick,  D. 
Chamberlain,  J. 
Chamhors,  Sir  T. 
Cholmelev,  Sir  H. 
Clarke,  J.  C. 
aiflford,  C.  C. 
Close,  M.  C. 
Cole,  H.  T. 
Colman,  J.  J. 
Corbctt,  J. 
Cony,  J.  P. 
Cowan,  J. 
Cowen,  J. 
Cowper,  hon.  H.  F. 
Cross,  J.  K. 
Dalrymplo,  C. 
Dalway,  M.  R. 
Davies,  D. 
Pavaos,  R. 
Dickson,  T.  A. 
Dilko,  Sir  C.  W. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Dodds,  J. 

Dodson,  rt.  hon.  J.  G. 
Duff,  M.  E.  G. 
Dimdas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Eg^rton,  Admiral  hon. 

F. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Fletcher,  I. 
Forster,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
Fry,  L. 

GUdstone,  W.  H. 
Gordon,  Sir  A. 
Gourlcy,  E.  T. 
Gower,  hon.  E.  F.  L. 
Grant,  A. 

Hamilton,  Marquess  of 
Hanbury,  R.  W. 
Harrison,  C. 
Harrison,  J.  F. 
Ilavelock,  Sir  H. 
Herschcll,  F. 
Hibbert,  J.  T. 

nm,  T.  R. 

Holland,  S. 
Holms,  J. 
Holms,  W. 
Home,  Captain  D.  M. 
Howard,  E.  S. 
Hutchinson,  J.  D. 
Ingram,  W.  J. 
James,  W.  11, 
Jenkins,  D.  J. 
Jenkins,  E. 
Johnstone,  Sir  H. 
Kay    -    Shuttleworth, 

SirU. 
Kencaly,  Dr. 
Kensington,  Lord 
Laing,  S. 
Lavoirton,  A. 
Law,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Leatham,  E.  A. 
Lccman,  G. 
Lefe\Te,  G.  J.  S. 
Leith,  J.  F. 
Leslie,  Sir  J. 
Lewis,  C.  E. 
Llovd,  M. 
Lusk,  Sir  A. 
Muclantosh,  C.  F. 


JI' Arthur,  A. 
IM'Glure,  Sir  T. 
M*Lngan,  P. 
McLaren,  D. 
Maitland,  W.  F. 
l^Iarling,  S.  S. 
Massey,  rt.  hon.  "W.  N. 
Mathoson,  A. 
Middleton,  Sir  A.  E. 
Milbank,  F.  A. 
Morgan,  G.  O. 
Morloy,  S. 
Mundella,  A.  J. 
Mure,  Colonel  W. 
Noel,  E. 
O'Clery,  K. 
O'Conor,  D.  M. 
O'DonneU,  F.  H. 
O'Neill,  hon.  E. 
O'ReiUy,  M. 
Otway,  A.  J. 
Paknor,  C.  M. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  0.  S. 
Peel,  A.  W. 
Pender,  J. 
Pennington,  F. 
Philips,  li.  N. 
Potter,  T.  B. 
Power,  J.  O'C. 
Rashlcigh,  Sir  C. 
Richard,  H. 
Roberts,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  A. 
Rylands,  P. 
St.  Aubyn,  Sir  J. 
Samuelson,  B. 
Samuelson,  H. 
Sinclair,  Sir  J.  G.  T. 
Smith,  E. 

Stansfeld,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Stevenson,  J.  C. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stewart,  M.  J. 
Stuart,  C0I.J.  F.  D.  C. 
Sullivan,  A.  M. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tavistock,  Marquess  of 
Temple,  right  hon.  W. 

Cowper- 
Tracy,  hon.  F.  S.  A. 

Hanbury- 
Trevelyan,  G.  O. 
Villiers,  rt.  hon.  C.  P. 
Vivian,  A.  P. 
Vi\ian,  H.  H. 
Waddy,  S.  D. 
Watkin,  Sir  E.  W. 
Wodderbum,  Sir  D. 
AVhitweU,  J. 
Whitworth,  B. 
Whitworth,  W. 
Williams,  B.  T. 
Wilson,  0. 
Wilson,  I. 
Wilson,  Sir  M. 
Wilson,  W. 
Young,  A.  W. 

TELLERS. 

Birley,  H. 
Lawson,  Sir  W. 


NOES. 


Agnow,  R.  V. 
AUcroft,  J.  D. 
Allsopp,  C. 
Allsopp,  H. 
Arbuthnot,  Lt.-Col.  G. 
Arkwright,  F. 
Ashbury,  J.  L. 
Astley,  Sir  J.  D. 
Bailey,  Sir  J.  R. 
Balfour,  A.  J. 
Baring,  T.  C. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Barttelot,  Sir  W.  B. 
Bass,  A. 
Bates,  E. 

Beach,rt.hon.  SirM.H. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Bentinck,  rt.  hon.  G.  C. 
Bentinck,  G.  W.  P. 
Beresford,  Lord  C. 
Birkbeck,  E. 
Blackbume,  Col.  J.  I. 
Boord,  T.  W. 
Bourke,  hon.  R. 
Bou8field,Col.N.  G.P. 
Bowcn,  J.  B. 
Brassey,  H.  A. 
Brifle,  Colonel  R. 
Bruce,  hon.  T. 
Bruon,  H. 
Bulwer,  J.  R. 
Buxton,  Sir  R.  J. 
Callan,  P. 
Cameron,  D. 
Cartwright,  F. 
Cartwright,  W.  C. 
Cavonduh,  Lord  F.  C. 
CecU,  Lord  E.  H.  B.  G. 
Chaplin,  Colonel  £. 
Charley,  W.  T. 
Childers,  rt.  hn.  H.  C.  E. 
Christie,  W.  L. 
Clive,  Col.  hon.  G.  W. 
Clowes,  S.  W. 
Cobbold,  T.  C. 
Cole,  Col.  hon.  H.  A. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Collins,  E. 
Colthurst,  Colonel 
Coope,  O.  E. 
Cordes,  T. 
Cotton,  W.  J.  R. 
Crichton,  Viscount 
Chx)S8,  rt.  hon.  R.  A. 
Cubitt,  G. 
Dalkeith,  Earl  of 
Davenport,  W.  B. 
Deedes,  W. 
Denison,  W.  E. 
Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 
Digby,  Col.  hon.  E. 
Dyke,  Sir  W.  H. 
Eaton,  H.  W. 
EMmonstone,   Admiral 

Sir  W. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  F. 
Egerton,  hon.  W. 
Elcho,  Lord 
EUiot,  Sir  G. 
KlphinBtone,Sir  J.  D.H. 
Emlyn,  Viscount 


ErringtoB,  G. 
EBtcourt,  G.  8. 
Evans,  T.  W. 
Ewing,  A.  O. 
Fawcett,  H. 
Fellowea,  £. 
Fitzmaurice,  Loid  E. 
Fitzwilliam,  hn.  W.  J. 
Forester,  C.  T.  W. 
Forster,  Sir  0. 
For8>'th,  W. 
Frcmantle,  hon.  T.  F. 
Freshfield,  C.  K. 
Galway,  Viacoiuit 
Gardner,  J.  T.  Agf- 
Garfit,T. 
Gamier,  J.  0. 
Gathome-Hardy,hBAi 
Giflbrd,  Sir  H.  8. 
Giles,  A. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Goldney,  G. 
Goldsmid,  Sir  J. 
Gordon,  W. 
Gore-Langton,  W.  8. 
Gofichon,  it.  hom  0.  J. 
Grantham,  W. 
Grcenall,  Sir  G. 
Gregory,  G.  B. 
Grey,  Earl  do 
Grosvonor,  LordB. 
Hall,  A.  W. 
Halaojr,  T.  F. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J. 
Hamilton,  I.  T. 
Hamilton,  right  hoa. 

LoidG. 
Hamond,  C.  F. 
Hankev,  T. 
Harcoiirt,  E.  W. 
Hardcastle,  E. 
Hartington,  Maiq.  of 
Harvey,  Sir  R.  E 
Hay,rt.hn.SirJ.G.D. 
Heath,  R. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hervey,  Lord  F. 
Heygate,  W.  U. 
Hick,  J. 

Hicks,  £.  • 

Hill,  A.  S. 
Holker,  Sir  J. 
Holland,  Sir  H.  T. 
Holmesdale,  Visooont 
Hope,  A.  J.  B.  B. 
Hubbard,  £. 
Jackson,  Sir  H.  M. 
Jervis,  Cd.  H.  J.  W. 
Johnson,  J.  G. 
Johnstone,  H. 
Johnstone,  Sir  F. 
Jolliffe,  hon.  8. 
Jones,  J. 

Kavanagh,  A.  IficlL 
Kingscote,  Colonel 
KnighUey,  Sir  a 
Lacon,  ^  £.  H.  K. 
Lawrence,  Sir  T. 
Leannonth,  A. 
Lochmerc,  Sir  £.  A.  E 
Legaxd,Sir  0. 
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Mr.  DODSON  said,  in  the  event  of 
these  words  being  rejected,  he  presumed 
it  would  be  open  to  anyone  to  move  the 
addition  of  other  words  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKEE  :  Undoubtedly. 

Mb.  Sebjeant  SIMON  asked  whe- 
ther, in  the  event  of  the  Amendment 
being  carried  as  a  substantive  Besolu- 
tion,  he  could  then  move  his  Amend- 
ment? 

Mb.  SPEAKEE :  If  the  Amendment 
be  carried,  no  other  Amendment  can  be 
moved,  except  in  the  form  of  an  addi- 
tion to  those  words. 

Mr.  WHEELHOUSE  said,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  he  proposed  to 
withdraw  his  Amendment.  ['*  No,  no!"] 


Leighion,  Sir  B. 
Leighton,  S. 
Lennoz,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lewisham,  Yiscoimt 
Lindsay,  Col.  B.  L. 
Lindsay,  Lord 
Lloyd,  8. 
Locke,  J. 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 
Lowe,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Xiowther,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Macartney,  J.  W.  E. 
M'Garel-Hogg,  Sir  J. 
Makins,  Colonel  W.  T. 
Manners,  rt.  hn.  Lord  J. 
Marten,  A.  G. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Mellor,  T.  W. 
Merewether,  C.  G. 
Mills,  A. 
MiUs,  Sir  C.  H. 
Monckton,  F. 
Montg^merie,  R. 
Montgomery,  Sir  G.  G. 
Morgan,  hon.  F. 
Muncaster,  Lord 
Muntz,  P.  H. 
Naghten,  Lt.-Col.  A.R. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Noel,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
Northcote,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

S.  H. 
O'Donoghne,  The 
O'Leary,  W. 
Onslow,  D. 
Paget,  R.  H. 
Parker,  Lt.-Col.  W. 
Pell,  A. 

Pemberton,  E.  L. 
Pennant,  hon.  G. 
Peploe,  Major  D.  P. 
Percy,  Earl 
Phipps,  P. 
PlunKett,  hon.  R. 
Polhill  -  Turner,  Capt. 

F.  C. 
Powell,  W. 
Praed,  C.  T. 
Puleston,  J.  H. 
Raikes,  H.  C. 
Read,  C.  S. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Repton,  G.  W. 
Ridley,  E. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Ritchie,  C.  T. 
Rodwell,  B.  B.  H. 
Rothschild,SirK.M.  de 
Russell,  Sir  C. 
Ryder,  G.  R. 


Salt,  T. 

Samuda,  J.  D'A. 

Sanderson,  T.  K. 

Sclater-Booth,  rt.hn.G. 

Scott,  M.  D. 

Seely,  C. 

Selwin  -  Ibbetson,  Sir 

H.J. 
SeTeme,  J.  E. 
Sheridan,  H.  B. 
Shute,  General  0.  0. 
Simon,  Serjeant  J. 
Simonds,  W.  B. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  F.  C. 
Smith,  S.  G. 
Smith,  rt.  hn.  W.  H. 
Smollett,  P.  B. 
Somerset,  Lord  H.  R.  C. 
Spinks,  Serjeant  F.  L. 
Stanhope,  hon.  E. 
Stanhope,  W.  T.  W.  8. 
Stanley,  rt.  hn.  Col.  F. 
Starkey,  L.  R. 
Starkie,  J.  P.  C. 
Steere,  L. 
Sykes,  C. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Taylor,  rt.  hon.  Col. 
Tennant,  R. 
Thomhill,T. 
Thwaites,  D. 
Thynne,  Lord  H.  F. 
Torr,  J. 

Torrens,  W.  T.  M'C. 
Tremayne,  A. 
Tremayne,  J. 
Wait,  W.  K. 
Walker,  O.  O. 
Walker,  T.  E. 
Wallace,  Sir  R. 
Walsh,  hon.  A. 
Walter,  J. 
Watney,  J. 

Welby-Gregory,SirW. 
Wellesley,  Colonel  H. 
Wethered,  T.  0. 
Williams,  W. 
Wihnot,  Sir  H. 
Woodd,  B.  T. 
Wroughton,  P. 
Wynoham,  hon.  P. 
Wynn,  C.  W.  W. 
Yarmouth,  Earl  of 
Yorke,  J.  R. 

TBLLSB8. 

Isaac,  S. 
Wheelhouse,  W.  S.  J. 


Mb.  Sebjeaitt  SIMON  begged  to 
moye  the  Amendment  which  stood  in 
his  name  on  the 

Mb.  wheelhouse  rose  to  Order. 

Mb.  SPEAKEB  :  The  hon.  and  learned 
Oentleman  is  out  of  Order.  The  Motion 
having  been  rejected,* the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Leeds  must  be  put  to  the  House. 


Question, 

"That  the  words  *it  wonld  be  most  unde- 
sirable and  inopportune  to  chauge  the  arrange- 
ments now  legislatively  provided  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Licensed 
Victuallers  of  this  Country,  because  any  tribunal 
subject  to  periodical  election  by  popular  canvas 
and  vote  might,  and  In  all  probability  would, 
lead  to  repeated  instances  of  turmoil,  and  thus 
be  detrimental  to  the  peace  and  quietude  of 
every  neighbourhood  in  England,  be  there 
added," 

— put,  and  negatived. 

LoBD  FRANCIS  HEEVEY  then 
moved  his  Amendment — 

"That  it  is  undesirable  for  this  House  to 
commit  itself  to  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
licensing  till  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Intemperance  have  published  tiieir 
final  Report." 

He  merely  wished  to  say,  as  a  correction 
to  the  statement  Of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle,  that  the  Select 
Committee  had  not  yet  laid  their  He- 
port  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  add,  after  the  word  <*That"  in  the 
Original  Question,  the  words  **  it  is  undesirable 
for  this  House  to  commit  itself  to  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  licensing  tiU  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Intemperance 
have  published  their  final  Keport.'*  —  {Loi'ti 
Francis  Servey.) 

Question  put,  ''  That  those  words  be 
there  added.'' 

The  'Rouse  divided : — Ayes  121 ;  Noes 
169  :  Majority  48.— (Div.  List,  No.  41.) 

Mb.  HEYQATE  moyed  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{Mr.  Hey  gate.) 
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The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  there  was  still  some  Busi- 
ness on  the  Paper  which  the  Govern- 
ment were  anxious  to  dispose  of.  He 
did  not  know  whether  it  might  not  be 
a  wise  arrangement  to  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House ;  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  undesirable  to  adjourn  the 
House. 

Motion,  by  leave,  tvithdraum. 

Mb.  Sebjeant  SIMON  begged  to 
move  his  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  add,  after  tho  word  "  That "  in  the  Origi- 
nal Question,  the  words  "  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  among  the  conditions  prescribed  by  Law 
for  the  granting  of  new  Licences  for  the  Sale  of 
Intoxicating  Liquors,  it  should  be  expressly 
provided  that  tho  licensing  authority  shcdl  take 
into  consideration  the  population  and  the  num- 
ber of  existing  licences  in  the  district,  and 
shall  find  as  a  fact,  upon  sworn  evidence,  that 
new  licences  arc  required  for  the  necessary  con- 
venience of  the  public.'* — {Mr.  Serjeant  Sitnon.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  a  long  speech  on  this 
question ;  but  I  want  to  point  out  that 
in  any  improvement  of  the  licensing 
laws  we  should  aim  to  find  some  autho- 
rity which,  without  the  bias  produced 
on  one  side  or  the  other  by  popular  cla- 
mour, would  come  to  a  just  decision  on 
any  particular  case.  The  great  vice  of 
the  Kesolution  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle  was  that  it  would 
g^ve  to  the  ratepayers,  who  would  be 
the  electoral  body,  tho  power  of  settling 
by  popular  vote  that  which  ought  to  be 
decided  by  calm  judgment.  I  have  an 
equally  strong  oDJoction  to  appointing 
a  number  of  persons  by  the  vote  of  the 
inhabitants  who  are  to  be  judges  ad  hoc, 
I  object  absolutely  to  settling  questions 
of  licensing,  or  ecclesiastical  questions, 
or  legal  questions,  in  this  way ;  and  I 
especially  object  when  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  public  interest  that  has  to  bo 
dealt  with.  Instead  of  having  persons 
coming  by  calm  judgment  to  a  wise 
conclusion,  we  should  have  it  settled  by 
persons  elected  ad  hoc ;  and  I  am  sure 
the  effect  would  bo  that  their  decisions 
would  not  be  just  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  They  would  be  mere  delegates. 
I  am  afraid  that  was  the  case  of  some 
of  our  Committees  in  the  old  days — they 
were  persons  elected  with  a  bias  on  one 
side  or  the  other.    That,  to  my  mind. 


is  entirely  opposed  to  the  position  w\aA 
a  man  ought  to  occupy  in  dealing  vitk 
this  question.     Therefore,  I  objected  to 
the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Carliale,  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  a  vice  in  his  pio- 
posals  as  to  the  tribunal  which  Bhoall 
ludge   this    question.      My    hon.   aid 
learned  Friend,  in  the  Amendment  now 
before  us,   has  started  on  a  differaat 
theory.    I  do  not  say  I  agree  with  the 
exact  words  of  his  Motion,  and  if  we 
come  to  debate  it,  I  shall  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  as  to  that ;  but  his  princ^ 
I  take  to  be  that  he  wants  judges,  and 
impartial  judges.     The  word  ''impl^ 
tial"  is  the  word  I  want  to  impress  on 
the  House.    My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
says,  in  effect — **  I  am  not  content  with 
the  present   system  because  I  do  not 
think  the  judges  who  have  to  deode 
this  question  have  ample  and  suffid^ 
evidence    brought    before    them ;   and 
therefore  I  want  to  devise  some  system  or 
other  by  which  those  who  have  to  judge^ 
and  judge  impartially,  shall  have  everj 
possible    information    broiiffht    befim 
them.''    In  that  principle  I   most  en* 
tirely  agree.     Having  had  consideraUe 
experience  as  a  magistrate  in  these  mil- 
ters, I  may  say  that  I  have  always  ear 
deavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  gi?e  ai 
much  weight  as  I  could  to  evidence  of 
the  kind  to  which  he  points.     I  should 
like  to  go  one  step  further.    I  should 
like  these  memorials  of  the  ratepayeri 
to  be  admissible  as  evidence  before  the 
judges,  so  that  these  judges,  as  impa^ 
tial    judges,   should  form   an  opinion 
upon  all  the  merits    of  the  case.    I 
would  go  one  step  further  still.    I  am 
bound  to  say  I  think  it  a  great  hardship, 
if  I  have  an  estate  where  I  do  not  wish 
to  build  a  public-house,  that  somebodj 
else  who  has  a  piece  of  freehold  in  the 
midst  of  it  should  come  and  build  one 
in  spite  of  mo.     I  think  that  a  great 
hardship,  because  it  g^es  dead  against 
the  rights  of  owners  of  property;  and 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  some  pro- 
vision made  by  which  anybody,  before 
he  applied  for  a  licence,  would  be  bound 
to    procure    the    assent    of   adjoining 
owners,  in  order  that  the  judges  might 
be  satisfied  that  there  was  no  serioui 
objection  to  the  public-house.    By  the 
principle  of  the  Amendment  you  will 
not  get  judges  who  are  either  elected 
ad  hoc  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  this 
question,  or  as  they  are  delegated  to 
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do ;  but  you  will  have  impartial  judges. 
You  do  not  say  whom  they  shall  he ; 
but  they  shall  be  judges  who  shall  have 
all  the  information  brought  before  them 
in  a  legal  and  a  proper  form,  and 
further  information  than  is  afforded 
them  at  the  present  moment.  That 
bein^  the  principloi  I  should  support 
the  Amendment. 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  said,  the 
Amendment  now  before  the  House 
placed  the  question  in  an  entirely  new 
light,  which  had  not  yet  been  debated 
at  all,  and  which  the  House  might  like 
to  discuss  fully.  He  would  therefore 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Me.  MOEGAN  LI.OYD  said,  he 
would  second  the  Motion,  because  he 
would  at  present  feel  very  considerable 
difficulty  in  voting  on  the  question 
before  the  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Sir  George  CamphelL) 

Sib  WILFEID  LAWSON  thought 
it  was  by  far  the  best  thing  they  could 
do  at  that  hour. 

The  CHANGELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  he  quite  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Baronet. 

Mb.  0.  S.  PAEKEE  wished  to  ask  if 
the  Government [**  Divide !  "] 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next. 


ORDERS     OF    TEE    DAT. 


HABITUAL  DRUNKARDS  BILL. 
{Dr,  Camerojiy  Mr.  Clare  Bead,  Mr,  Aehleyj  Sir 
Henry  Jackeon,  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  Mr.  WiU 
Uam  Holme,  Mr.  G'Shaughneaey.) . 

[bill   47.]      OONSIDBBATION. 

Bill,  as  amended,  considered. 

Sib  MATTHEW  WHITE  EIDLEY 
moved  to  insei't  the  following  Clause : — 

(Apprehension  of  habitual  drunkard  escaping 

from  retreat.) 

''  If  an  habitual  drunkard  escapes  from  a  re- 
treat or  from  the  person  in  whose  charge  he  is 
Hving,  under  section  seyenteen  of  this  Act,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  justice  or  magistrate 
having  jurisdiction  in  tne  place  or  district 
where  ^he  is  found,  or  in  the  place  or  district 
where  *the  retreat  from  which  he  escaped  ia 
situate,  upon  the  sworn  information  of  the 
licensee  of  such  retreat,  to  issue  a  warrant  for 


the  apprehension  of  such  habitual  drunkard  at 
any  time  before  the  expiration  of  his  prescribed 
period  of  detention.  And  such  habitual  drunk- 
ard shall  after  apprehension  be  brought  before 
a  justice  or  magistrate,  and  may,  if  such  jus- 
tice or  magistrate  should  so  order,  be  remitted 
to  the  retreat  from  which  he  had  so  escaped, 
there  to  be  detained  during  a  period  equal  to  so 
much  of  his  period  of  detention  as  remained  un- 
expired at  the  time  of  his  escape." 

Olause  agreed  to,  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Amendments  made. 

Clause  9  (Persons  may  be  admitted 
to  retreats  on  their  own  application). 

Mb.  DILLWYN  moved,  in  page  4,  at 
beginning  of  line  9,  to  leave  out  **  the," 
and  insert — 

"  By  a  personal  interview  with  the  applicant 
unaccompanied  by  any  other  person  they  have 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  said." 

His  object  simply  was  to  insure  that 
this  was  the  voluntary  act  of  the  habitual 
drunkard,  and  that  he  was  not  acting 
under  the  pressure  of  any  of  the  persons 
who  accompanied  him.  He  wanted  him, 
at  the  time  he  signed  this  paper,  to  be 
out  of  the  control  of  any  person.  He 
took  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on 
this  question,  and  was  defeated  by  bo 
small  a  majority  that  he  felt  justified  in 
raising  the  question  again. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  4,  at  beginning  of  line  9,  to  leave 
out  the  word  "the,"  and  insert  the  words  "by 
a  personal  interview  with  the  applicant  unac- 
companied by  any  other  person  they  have  satis- 
fied themselves  that  the  said." — {Mr.  Dillwyn.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'  the  '  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

Mb.  DALEYMPLE  admitted  that  the 
Amendment  had  been  defeated  in  Com- 
mittee by  a  narrow  majority;  but  he 
hoped  that  the  House  would  adhere  to  the 
decision  then  arrived  at.  He  thought  that 
the  restrictions  in  the  Bill  were  already  in 
excess  of  the  enactments,  and  with  the 
provisions  inserted  by  the  Home  Office 
the  Bill  was  rapidly  becoming  an  in- 
operative measure.  This  Amendment 
would  really  render  the  Bill  nugatory  ; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  House  would 
adhere  to  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 
If  the  words  were  inserted,  they  would 
go  far  to  defeat  what  still  remained  of 
value  in  the  measure. 

Db.  CAMERON  said,  he  voted  for 
this  Amendment  in  Committee ;  but  the 
number  of  protections  introduced  by  the 
Home  Office  since  that  time  were  quite 
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Bufficient  to  preyent  any  infraction  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  He  thought 
the  Amendment  would  go  far  to  render 
tlie  Bill  useless^  and  he  uiould  oppose  it. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mb.  DILLWYN  next  moved,  in  page 
4,  line  10,  after  ''  retreat,"  to  add  '<  and 
was  of  sound  mind."  This  Amendment 
was  suggested  to  him  by  a  yery  eminent 
medical  gentleman,  in  order  that  there 
should  be  no  danger  of  persons  really  of 
unsound  mind  being  sent  to  these  re- 
treats, which  were  already  ^tiMi- lunatic 
asylums,  and  he  wanted  them  hedged 
round  with  provisions  to  prevent  them 
from  being  used  as  lunatic  asylums. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  4,  line  10,  after  the  word  **  retreat," 
to  insert  the  words  **  and  was  of  sound  mind." 
—{J£r,  Dillwyn,) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sib  MATTHEW  WHITE  EIDLEY 
said,  this  was  more  than  two  Justices 
could  be  expected  to  do. 

Db.  CAMERON  said,  the  presump- 
tion was  that  a  man  was  sound  until  the 
contrary  was  proved. 

Sib  MATTHEW  WHITE  RIDLEY 
said,  he  would  consider  the  matter,  and 
deal  with  the  question  at  a  future  stage. 

Mb.  PAGET  said,  if  there  was  any 
suspicion  of  unsoundness,  a  person 
should  not  be  admitted  to  these  retreats. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Other  Amendments  made. 

Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time  To- 
morrow. 

FRIENDLY    SOCIETIES    ACT   (1875) 

AMENDMENT  BILL.— [Bill  85.] 

(Jfr.   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^   Sir  Henry 

Selioiti'Ibbetion,) 

COMMITTSE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1  (Intrepretation  of  s.  30  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875)  agreed  to. 

Clause  2  (Construction  of  Act). 

Sib  ALEXANDER  QGRDON  moved 
to  add  at  the  end  of  the  Clause — 

**  Provided  that  any  regulations  proposed  to 
be  made  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shaJl 
first  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  tiie  Registrar 
General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  the  view  of  securing 

Dr.  Cameron 


that  such  regulations  are  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the 
subject.'* 

By  this  Bill,  the  military  authorities 
were  empowered,  in  effect,  to  alter  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  now  existed, 
with  reference  to  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  and  there  would  thus  be  two 
authorities  on  the  same  question,  acting 
without  any  concert.  The  Beg^strar 
General  was  responsible  to  Parliament 
for  carrying  out  these  Acts,  which  were 
very  numerous  and  intricate ;  while,  by 
this  Bill,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
was  to  make  regulations  with  regard  to 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  without 
any  concert  with  the  Beg^strar  Oeneral. 
He  thought  it  would  give  much  greater 
security  if  it  were  provided  that  the 
Begistrar  General  was  to  be  consulted, 
as  otherwise  there  would  be  no  security 
that  the  existing  Acts  were  complied 
with,  and  that  the  reg^ations  were  in 
accordance  with  the  Acts. 

Colonel  LOYD  LINDSAY  thought 
the  difficulty  raised  was  not  likely  to 
ever  arise  in  practice,  while  the  effect 
would  be  to  allow  the  Eeg^strar  General 
to  over-ride  the  regulations  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State.  He  thought  it  would 
be  better  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman should  not  insist  on  his  Amend- 
ment. Of  course,  the  regulations  would 
be  made  under  proper  advice,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  law. 

Sib  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  said, 
Her  Majesty  cotdd,  of  course,  make  no 
regulations  contrary  to  the  law.  He 
omy  wanted  the  Ee^strar  General  con- 
sulted. These  regmations  would  affect 
his  Office ;  and  yet  this  Bill  had  been 
prepared  without  any  consultation  with 
him.  However,  if  the  Government  would 
not  accept  the  Amendment,  he  must 
withdraw  it. 

Amendmenti  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Bill  reported^  without  Amendment ;  to 
be  read  the  third  time  To-morrow. 


MOTIONa. 


00-OPERATIVE    STOIliS. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  **  to  inquire  into 
the  constitution  and  operations  of  certain  trading 
societies,  trading  under  the  name  of  Co-opera- 
.tive  Stores,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
exempted  from  taxes  and  imposts  to  whiCh  the 
trading  community  are  liable." — (Sir  Charles 
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Murimr  a.ct  (temforaby)  coNTnojANOB 

BILL. 

Befiolution  [4th  March]  read ; 

**  That  a  namber  of  Land  Forces,  not  exceed- 
ing 135,625,  all  ranks,  be  maintained  for  the 
Service  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  excluding 
Her  Majesty's  Indian  Possessions,  during  the 
year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1880." 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  Bill  to 
continue  for  three  months  the  Act  of  the  Session 
of  the  forty-first  and  forty-second  years  of  the 
rei^n  of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  ten, 
intituled  ^*An  Act  for  punishmg  Mutiny  and 
Desertion,  and  for  the  better  payment  of  the 
Army  and  their  quarters,"  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  The  Judob  Ad- 
YOCATB,  and  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay. 

BUX presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  99.] 

« 

MABINE  MtrriNY    ACT    (tBMPOBABY)   CON- 
TINTANCB  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  William  Hbnby  Smith, 
Bill  to  continue  for  three  months  the  Act  of  the 
Session  of  the  forty-first  and  forty-second 
years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty, 
chapter  eleven,  intituled  **  An  Act  for  the  Re- 
gulation of  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Marine  Forces 
while  on  Shore,"  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  William  Henry  Smith,  Mr.  Alobbnon 
Egebton,  and  Sir  Massey  Lopes. 

BiU. presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  98.] 

House  adjourned  at 
Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wedneeday,  I2th  March,  1879. 


MINUTES.]  —  Select  Oommittbb — Commons, 

nominated, 

Firet  Report — Public  Accounts  [No.  96]. 
Pbivatb  Bills    {by  Order) — Second  Reading — 

Referred  to  Select    Committee  —  East    Indian 

Railway. 
^f^Ac^ratm— Cambridge  Tramways  (No.  2)  *. 
Public  Bills  —  Ordered — First  Reading — Su- 

freme  Court  of  Judicature  (District  Courts)  * 
100]. 
Second  Reading — ^Medical  Act  (1858)  Amend- 
ment   [2],  debate  adjourned;    Clerical    Dis- 
abilities [18],  put  off;  Petty  Customs  (Scot- 


Tkird 

Friendly  Societies  Act  nL875)  Amendment  * 
[85] ;  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages  (Army)  *  [95],  9jy^  passed. 


ORDERS     OF    TSE    BAY. 


MEDICAL  ACT  (1858)  AMENDMENT 
BILL.~[BiLL  2.] 

{fir.  Lush,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Sir    Joseph 

M*Kenna.) 

8E00ND   BBADXNQ. 

Order  for  Seoond  Beading  read. 

Db.  LU8H,  in  moving  that  the  BiU 
be  now  read  a  second  time,  said,  that 
since    he    had    introduced    it    circum- 
stances had  Tory  much  changed,  as  the 
Government  had  brought  in  a  Bill  in 
** another  place;"  but,  notwithstanding 
that,  he  aid  not  feel  justified  in  with- 
drawing this  Bill  for  the  reason  that 
there  were  some  points  dealt  with  by  it 
which  made  it  a  different  measure  from 
that  of  the  Government,  which  he  sup- 
posed they  would  see  in  that  House  at 
no  distant  date.     The  introduction   of 
the  measure  of  the  Government  had  had 
the  effect  of  postponing  one  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  the  Bill  which 
he  proposed,  and  probably  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  postponing  it  altogether. 
He  understood  from  the  statement  made 
the  other  day  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Council,  that  the 
only  point  which  the  Government  would 
agree  to  refer  to  a  Select  Committee 
was    the    constitution  of   the   Medical 
Council,   and  the  mode  in  which  the 
Medical    Profession    were    represented 
upon  it.     They  would,  he  thought,  have 
shown  gpreater  wisdom  if  they  had  made 
a  larger  concession,  and  consented  to  the 
whole    question    involved    in  the  Bill 
being  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  in 
order  that  this  important  question,  which 
deeply  affected  the  public,  might  be  once 
for  all  settled  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  He. 
would  just  observe  that  he  had  seen  in 
the  papers  that  morning  that  a  Member 
of  the  Government  in  high  position  had 
stated  that  unless  the  Government  Bill 
were  passed  substantially  as  it  was  it 
would  be  dropped,  and  he  regpretted  that 
such  a  statement  shoidd  have  been  made 
public,  because  it  might  tend  to  prevent 
a  settlement  of  the  question  this  Session. 
During  the  past  year  there  had  been  a 
growing  feeling  in  favour  of  alteration 
in  the  law.     Even  the  Government  BiU 
of  last  year,  when  it  was  returned  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  was  not  the  same 
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Bill  as  was  introduced  by  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident. The  Government  had  conceded 
the  point  that  the  minimum  qualification 
of  medical  practitioners  should  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  joint  board ;  but  the  point 
in  regard  to  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  Profession  was  still  s^ub  judice.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dewsbury 
(Mr.  Serjeant  Simon)  had  given  Notice 
of  a  Motion  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill, 
having  a  strong  feeling  upon  the  subject. 
There  was  one  important  point  included 
in  his  (Dr.  Lush's)  Bill  which  was  not 
embraced  in  any  other  measure — namely, 
the  prevention  of  the  signature  of  certi- 
ficates of  death  by  unqualified  persons. 
At  present  it  was  a  common  practice  on 
the  part  of  duly  qualified  medical  men  to 
sign  blank  forms,  which  were  afterwards 
filled  up  by  unqualified  persons.  Some 
amendment  of  the  law  in  that  respect 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public.  Again,  by  a  recent 
Act,  no  person  was  allowed  to  open  a 
shop  for  the  sale  of  drugs  unless  he  had 
a  special  licence  or  certificate  from  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society.  He  could  not 
see  why  there  should  not  be  a  similar 
law  in  relation  to  the  Medical  Profession. 
Before  a  man  practised  medicine,  he 
should  be  required  to  give  proof  to  a 
competent  body  that  his  education  in 
surgery  and  medicine  was  such  as  to 
justify  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
his  qualifications.  Turning  to  the  con- 
stitution and  functions  of  the  Medical 
Council,  he  maintained  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Profession  in  that  body 
was  now  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory. 
It  no  doubt  consisted  of  very  able  men ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  become 
a  lesser  Parliament,  and  practical  work 
was  sacrificed  for  ornate  eloquence.  The 
members  of  the  Profession  had  paid  the 
Council  something  like  £200,000  in  the 
shape  of  fines,  and  they  had  got  very 
little  in  return  for  their  money.  He 
had  no  objection  personally  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council ;  but  he  submitted 
that  they  did  not  perform  their  duties 
satisfactorily.  If  the  whole  question 
embraced  in  this  Bill,  together  with  the 
Bills  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Exeter 
and  other  hon.  Members,  was  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  carefully  chosen 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  examining  the 
subject  without  partizanship  or  bias,  a 
just  and  proper  solution  might  be  ar- 
rived at.  He  begged  to  move  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Dr.Imh 


Motion  made,  and  Question  propoied, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Beooai 

time."— (Dr.  Liuh,) 

Mb.  Serjeant  SIMON,  in  moving  a 
Amendment  that  the  Bill  be  read  t 
second  time  that  day  six  monthB,  aiid, 
he  did  so  purely  upon  public  g^nrandi, 
and  if  his  hon.  Friend  had  accepted 
certain  Amendments  which  he  had  ng- 
gested  he  would  not  have  opposed  £b 
Bill.  Indeed,  if  it  were  the  genoil 
wish  of  the  House  to  refer  the  Bfll, 
along  with  others,  to  a  Select  Com^ 
mittee,  he  should  not  be  disposed 
to  press  his  opposition.  His  bin. 
Friend  (Dr.  Lush)  had  said  that  tlM 
Bill  was  designed  to  meet  a  growiag 
wish  and  a  growing  feeling  on  the  put 
of  the  public;  but  he  (Mr.  Setjeant 
Simon)  would  be  glad  to  know  how  hii 
hon.  Friend  was  justified  in  saying  tliil^ 
for  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  thatthflif 
was  any  growing  wish  or  feeling  in  flu 
country  for  the  measure.  If  there  had 
been  a  growing  wish  or  desire  for  it,  ai 
had  been  alleged,  the  fact  would  hm 
been  indicated  to  the  House  by  the  pm- 
scDtation  of  Petitions ;  whereas  theoa^ 
Petition  on  the  subject  was  the  Petiika 
just  presented  by  the  Attorney  Oeneial 
for  Ireland,  and  that  was  against  tha 
Bill.  His  hon.  Friend  complained  that 
the  Council  had  received  £200,000  ia 
the  way  of  fines  from  the  members  of 
the  Medical  Profession,  and  he  seemed  to 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  retun 
for  these  fines  in  the  way  of  protecfcioa 
to  the  Profession.  He  protested  ag^ainit 
the  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  speciil 
protection  for  any  Profession.  It  wai 
too  late  in  the  day  to  attempt  to  re- 
enact  such  a  principle.  It  had  been 
long  repudiatea  both  in  commerce  and 
in  other  avocations  of  life.  He  did 
not  deny  the  right  of  Parliament  to  pre* 
scribe  a  standard  of  qualification  for  thfl 
Medical,  as  well  as  for  other  Profesaioit^ 
but  they  ought  not  to  protect  any  speda] 
interest — their  duty  being  to  protect  thi 
public,  and  the  public  only.  This  Bit 
was  clearly  not  introduced  in  the  interefi* 
of  the  public,  but  in  the  interest  of  i 
Profession,  and  at  the  instance  of  i 
narrow  section.  He  did  not  see  whi 
only  qualified  persons  should  be  ai 
lowed  to  give  certificates  of  death 
But  by  this  Bill,  if  a  man  did  luy 
believe  in  the  present  principles  a! 
medical  practice,  he  would  be    actb( 
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iUegallj  in  being  attended  by  anyone 
not  a  member-  of  the  Profession,  and  if 
the  patient  should  die  the  certificate  of 
such  a  person  would  not  be  valid,  and 
without  a  certificate  the  man  could  not  be 
buried  until  an  inquest  had  been  held. 
A  few  years  ago  a  dead  set  was  made 
against  the  homceopathists;  but  notwith- 
standing the  persecution  to  which  it  had 
been  subjected,  and  the  opposition  and 
prejudice  which  it  had  to  encounter, 
homoeopathy  had  made  great  way,  and 
had  efi'ected  a  remarkable  change  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  It  had  been 
proved  that  those  strong  doses  of  pur- 
gatives which  used  to  be  fifiven  under 
the  old  system  were  positively  injurious, 
and  the  most  eminent  medical  men  were 
content  to  use  drugs  sparingly,  and  to 
leave  nature  mostly  to  effectthecure.  If  he 
objected  to  be  dosed  with  mineral  poisons 
and  preferred  to  go  to  a  herbalist,  he 
wanted  to  know  what  right  Parliament 
had  to  stand  in  the  way  ?  Suppose  he 
broke  a  leg,  or  dislocated  a  limb,  and 
he  went  to  a  bone-setter  who  had  done 
wonderful  things,  what  right  had  Par- 
liament to  interfere  and  say  that  he 
should  not?  This  was  what  this  Bill 
asked  Parliament  to  do.  He  contended 
that  if  he  preferred  to  call  in  a  black- 
smith to  attend  him.  Parliament  had  no 
right  whatever  to  interfere.  Under  this 
Bill  it  would  be  made  penal  for  any  man 
to  assume  a  title  that  would  imply  that 
he  was  a  legally  qualified  practitioner. 
If  that  were  all,  he  should  not  object; 
but  it  was  proposed  that  anyone  not 
being  a  legally  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioner should,  if  he  practised  any  branch 
of  medicine  or  siirgery  for  gain,  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  £20.  By  that  section 
the  public  would  be  deeply  injured. 
The  herbalists  had  a  standard  of  quali- 
fication among  themselves  in  order  to 
prevent  incompetent  persons  from  being 
employed  by  the  public,  and  he  urged 
that  they  had  earned  a  title  to  be  allowed 
to  practise  for  profit,  and  to  grant  cer- 
tificates in  cases  of  death.  A  large 
number  of  the  working  classes  and 
friendly  societies  did  not  believe  in 
medical  men ;  but  they  did  believe  in 
herbalists.  [-4  laugh J\  The  way  to 
meet  an  argument  was  not  by  a  laugh. 
In  these  matters  experience  was  the 
only  test.  Friends  of  nis  own  had  gone 
to  a  herbalist  after  having  tried  mem- 
bers of  the  Medical  Profession  in  vain, 
andto  a  bone-setter  after  trying  a  surgeon. 


With  that  knowledge,  he  did  not  feel  that 
he  ought  to  allow  the  Bill  to  pass  without 
protest.  There  was  another  point.  The 
prevention  of  anyone  but  a  duly  qualified 
practitioner  giving  a  certificate  of  death 
amounted  to  saying  that  a  man  should 
not  be  attended  by  a  herbalist  in  illness, 
as  he  might  die,  and  no  certificate  would 
be  g^ven  of  his  death.  The  measure 
was  a  mischievous  one.  It  asked  Par- 
liament to  .take  steps  in  a  direction 
against  which  Parliament  had  for  along 
series  of  years  protested;  it  was  not 
asked  for  by  the  public,  and  it  was  not 
for  the  interests  of  the  public  that  it 
should  be  passed.  For  these  reasons,  he 
felt  compelled  to  oppose  the  Bill. 

Mb.  BURT,  in  seconding  the  Motion 
for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  said,  he 
opposed  it  entirely  on  public  grounds. 
No  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  mischief  was 
done  by  incompetent  persons ;  and  if  a 
Bill  were  to  be  passed  to  exclude  those, 
and  those  only,  such  a  Bill  would  do 
great  public  service  by  checking  those 
birds  of  prey  that  flitted  about  from  place 
to  place  living  on  the  gullibility  of  the 
public.  But  this  Bill  would  go  a  great 
deal  further  than  that.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  many  herbalists  who  had 
aone  much  to  benefit  the  community. 
Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  his 
own  residence  in  Newcastle  was  one 
who  had  practised  for  25  years,  and 
to  whom  numbers  of  people  came  be- 
cause they  found  themselves  benefited. 
That  man  was  typical  of  thousands  of 
others.  There  was  no  pretence  for  say- 
ing that  there  was  the  slightest  im- 
position on  the  part  of  such  men,  or 
that  they  practised  under  false  pre- 
tences. These  men  did  not  profess  to 
have  received  a  thorough  medical  educa- 
tion— in  fact,  many  of  them  had  never 
seen  either  the  inside  or  the  outside  of 
a  College ;  but  they  had  a  special  apti- 
tude for  treating  diseases,  and  having 
devoted  a  great  number  of  years  to  the 
study  of  the  subject  were  successful  in 
doing  so.  People  who  were  ill  wanted 
to  be  cured,  and  did  not  care  whether 
it  was  by  an  educated  or  an  illiterate 
person.  If  the  class  of  men  to  whom  he 
referred  were  prevented  from  giving 
certificates  of  death,  they  would  be  pre- 
vented from  practising  medical  treat- 
ment. He  coiud  bear  his  testimony  to 
the  popularity  of  these  men  with  friendly 
societies.  For  these  reasons,  he  should 
give  his  utmost  opposition  to  the  Bill. 
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Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  *^  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr.  Serjeant  Simon*) 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  word 
'  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

SiK  JOSEPH  M^KENNA,  in  support- 
ing the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  said, 
he  could  not  join  in  the  feeling  of  confi- 
dence in  herbalists,  as  expressed  by  the 
Mover  and  Seconder  of  the  Amendment, 
considering  that  they  were  not  required 
to  produce  any  test  of  competency  or 
knowledge  in  medical  science,  or  that 
they  had  been  shown  to  have  seen  either 
the  inside  or  the  outside  of  a  Medical 
College.  He  did  not  think  that  an 
ignorant  man,  almost  in  articulo  mortis, 
should,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  his 
own  choice,  be  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  being  attended  by  a  person  who  had 
not  received  any  medical  education.  The 
pleas  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  her- 
balist were  equally  applicable  to  the  de- 
fence of  those  who  practised  charms  and 
witchcraft,  for  those  who  were  practised 
upon  wore  consenting  parties.  This  was 
what  he  would  suggest.  There  were 
several  Medical  Bills  before  Parliament, 
and  all  his  hon.  Friend  desired  was  that 
all  of  them  should  be  referred  to  the 
same  Select  Committee,  so  that  whatever 
was  best  in  each  might  come  again  be- 
fore the  House  on  the  Beport  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  ERRINQTON  said,  he  defended 
the  Bill  as  the  onlv  one  which  included 
in  a  complete  form  the  various  reforms 
which  were  necessary.  It  was  a  peg  to 
hang  inquiry  upon,  and  therefore  the 
House  ought  to  give  it  a  second  reading. 
There  was  the  greatest  possible  demand 
for  medical  reform.  Some  years  ag^  a 
Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Eipon  which 
proposed  to  deal  only  with  the  subject 
of  medical  education ;  but  that  was  only 
a  portion  of  the  question  which  this  Bill 
raised.  Lord  Ripon's  Bill  was  defeated, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government  intro- 
duced what  was  precisely  the  same  mea- 
sure., but  it  also  failed.  As  soon  as  the 
question  was  raised  of  reforming  that 
particular  portion  of  the  medical  system 
which  those  Bills  dealt  with,  it  became 
evident  that  there  were  many  other 
matters  which  also  required  reform. 
Last  year,  he  and  others  brought  for- 
ward a  series  of  Bills,  hoping  to  get  the 
whole  question  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 


mittee, which  would  take  evidence  in 
time  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  medical 
institutions,  and  proceed  to  legislation 
in  the  present  Session.  But  the  Govern- 
ment seemed  to  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion— first,  that  there  was  virtually 
only  one  large  question  requiring  to  be 
dealt  with — namely,  the  educational 
portion  of  the  system,  ignoring  alto- 
gether the  re-organisation  of  the  Medical 
Council,  which  was  at  least  so  much  de- 
sired; and  second,  that  the  particular 
plan  which  they  had  adopted  was  not 
only  the  most  satisfactory  plan  that 
could  be  produced,  but  was,  in  fact,  the 
only  plan.  But  in  reality  it  was  only 
one  among  many  plans  that  had  been 
suggested.  It  dealt  in  a  summary  way 
with  vested  interests ;  and  the  Corpora- 
tions and  individuals  affected,  when  they 
became  conscious  of  the  immediate  ap- 

E roach  of  legislation,  were  anxiou3  to  be 
eard.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  great 
advantage  to  refer  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, not  the  limited  question  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  George 
Hamilton),  but  the  whole  question,  so 
as  to  have  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
settlement.  It  might  be  said  that  there 
would  be  g^eat  delay  if  such  an  inquiry 
as  was  asked  for  should  be  assented  to. 
But,  as  there  had  already  been  so  much 
delay,  a  further  delay  of  a  few  months, 
or  even  a  year  or  two,  would  be  as  no- 
thing compared  with  the  advantages 
whidi  would  result  from  effeotuiuly 
dealing  with  the  whole  matter.  The 
question  was  divided  into  two  branches, 
with  one  of  which  only  the  Government 
proposed  to  deal ;  and  if  the  Government 
Bill  were  allowed  to  pass,  while  the 
other  portion  of  the  question  were  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee,  probably 
no  more  would  be  heard  of  it.  There 
were  many  points  in  •  the  Government 
Bill  which  were  suited  for  consideration 
by  a  Select  Committee,  and  if  those 
points  had  to  be  considered  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House,  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  scarcely  knew  how  great 
the  delay  might  be.  He  earnestly  ap- 
pealed to  the  noble  Lord  to  re-consider 
the  decision  which  it  was  understood 
had  been  come  to  by  the  Government, 
and  to  allow  the  Reference  of  which  he 
had  g^ven  Notice  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  of  the  questions  which 
had  been  raised.  He  had  a  Bill  of  his 
own,  which  represented  a  totally  dif- 
ferent principle  from  that  of  the  Bill  of 
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Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Bill 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  and  the  advantage 
of  referring  all  the  Bills  to  a  Select 
Committee  would  be  that  the  various 
principles  which  they  embodied  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  fuUy  con- 
sidered.       

Mr.  COWPER-TEMPLE  said,  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  by  his 
Bill  to  amend  the  Medical  Council.  The 
Medical  Council  had  very  well  and  wisely 
fulfilled  the  task  imposed  upon  them  20 
years  ago;  they  had  succeeded  in  greatly 
improving  both  the  teaching  and  the 
examination  of  the  licensing  bodies. 
He  did  not  deny,  however,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  Medical  Council 
might  be  improved  by  including  repre- 
sentatives 01  all  the  licensing  bodies. 
With  reference  to  the  pains  and  penalties 
inflicted  on  persons  who  might  do  injury 
to  the  public  by  their  practice,  he  did  not 
think  the  House  would  be  prepared 
to  prosecute  herbalists,  however  much 
hon.  Members  objected  to  homoeo- 
pathy. He  hoped  they  would  not  agree 
to  pass  any  Bill  that  would  impede  the 
freedom  every  man  had  of  trying  to  get 
cured  in  the  way  which  best  suited  his 
own  notions,  and  that  the  public  would 
not  be  brought  by  compulsion  under  the 
despotic  rule  of  even  so  important  a  body 
as  the  Medical  Profession.  What  was 
right  to  be  done  was,  as  indeed  the  law 
now  stood,  that  no  person  who  might 
be  designated  a  quack  was  entitled  to 
adopt  any  name  or  title  which  did  not 
belong  to  an  unauthorized  and  unex- 
amined person,  so  that  the  public  should 
clearly  distinguish  between  those  having 
qualifications  and  those  who  had  not. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  noble  Lord  to  appoint  a 
Committee  which  might  inquire  into  those 
points  of  principle  on  which  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion ;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  examine  points  of 
detail.  A  Bill  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Government  in  the  other  House,  and 
when  it  came  down  it  would  furnish  them 
with  an  ample  opportunity  of  discussing 
details.  The  result  of  the  Committee 
would  be  a  guide  to  the  House. 

De.  CAMERON  strongly  supported 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and 
maintained  that  the  objections  which 
had  been  offered  to  it  were  utterly  mis- 
leading. It  had  been  urged  that  it  was 
a  protective  measure,  intended  to  hedge 
round  the  privileges  of  the  Medical  Pro- 


fession and  curtail  the  liberties  of  other 
persons  in  the  practice  of  herbalism, 
bone-setting,  &c.  But  that  was  a  great 
misapprehension.  A  single  clause  of 
the  Bill  might  possibly  be  open  to  such 
a  construction  ;  but  that  clause  was  sus- 
ceptible of  different  meanings,  and  legal 
Members  disagreed  among  themselves 
as  to  what  it  really  did  mean.  Certainly 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill  to  curtail  the  freedom  of  trade 
in  the  practice  of  bone-setting  or  herb- 
alism, but  only  to  do  in  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession what  was  done  in  the  case  of 
manufacturers — to  institute,  as  it  were, 
a  system  of  trade  marks  which  could  be 
registered,  and  which  would  give  the 
owners  of  the  trade  marks  a  property  in 
them.  The  promoters  of  the  Bill  were  not 
even  responsible  for  the  wording  of  the 
clause,  for  they  had  taken  it  from  the  Bill 
of  the  Government,  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances it  was  only  a  matter  of  detail, 
which  could  easily  be  modified  in  Com- 
mittee, if  necessary.  Objection  had  also 
been  raised  to  the  proposal  that  un- 
qualified persons  should  be  precluded 
from  giving  certificates  in  case  of  death ; 
but  he  thought  that  a  very  valuable 
provision.  A  certificate  of  death  was 
not  indispensable.,  and  in  Glasgow,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  present  moment,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  population  died  and 
were  registered  without  certificates, 
being  registered  as  "non-certified;" 
and  he  asked  what  use  there  was  in 
keeping  up  a  large  and  expensive 
machinery  for  throwing  light  on  the 
conditions  of  mortality,  if  certificates  of 
death  were  to  bo  taken  from  persons 
who  might  know  nothing  whatever 
about  the  disease  that  had  caused  the 
death.  And  there  was  surely  no  hard- 
ship involved  to  the  relations  of.  the  de- 
ceased, if  the  cause  of  death  was  regis- 
tered as  uncertain.  The  great  advantage 
which  he  found  in  the  present  Bill  was 
that  it  was  an  eclectic  measure.  It  was 
the  best  of  all  the  Medical  Bills  now 
before  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ference to  a  Committee,  because  it  had 
selected  whatever  was  good  from  every 
other  of  those  Bills,  and  consisted  of 
a  collection  of  all  that  was  valuable 
in  the  Bill  of  the  Government,  in  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Exeter 
(Mr.  Mills),  .or  in  the  former  Bills  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Salisbury  (Dr.  Lush) 
himself.  There  had  been  three  leading 
proposals  in  regard  to  medical  reform, 
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and  they  consisted — First,  of  a  proposed 
reform  of  the  Medical  Council,  that 
great  body  which  had  the  control  of 
medical  matters,  and  which  at  present 
consisted  of  the  representatives  of  various 
licensing  and  educational  medical  cor- 
porations, with  a  few  representatives 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  second 
proposal  was  that  instead  of  degrees 
and  licences  to  practise  medicine  and 
surgery  being  granted  by  19  different 
licensing  bodies,  those  bodies  should  be 
grouped  together  and  Conjoint  Boards 
formed  for  examination,  so  as  to  insure 
greater  uniformity  in  the  qualifications 
demanded  for  the  securement  of  degrees 
and  licences,  and  to  do  away  with  the 
prevailing  competitive  under-selling  of 
medical  degrees  and  titles.  The  third 
proposal  was  for  the  repression  of  the 
assumption  by  unqualified  persons  of 
medical  titles.  In  his  opinion,  the  first 
proposition — the  proposal  for  the  reform 
of  the  Medical  Council — was  by  far  the 
most  important.  Unless  they  began  by 
attempting  to  reform  the  Medical  Council, 
everything  else  would  be  in  vain.  The 
anomalies,  to  remedy  which  medical 
legislation  was  at  present  demanded, 
need  not  have  existed  if  the  Medical 
Council  had  done  what  it  had  power  to 
do.  The  power  of  conferring  civil  right 
to  practise  medicine  and  surgery  had 
been  given  by  the  State  to  19  more  or 
less  responsible  bodies.  Some  of  them 
granted  licences  in  medicine,  and  some 
in  surgery.  Now,  the  separation  be- 
tween medicine  and  surgery  was  entirely 
artificial.  It  originated  in  an  Edict  of 
the  Council  of  Tours.  Previously  to  the 
12th  century,  medicine  and  surgery  were 
practised  almost  exclusively  by  clerics  ; 
but  at  the  Council  of  Tours  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  Church  abhorred  the 
shedding  of  blood,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  practice  of  surgery  was 
relegated  to  the  barbers.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  a  man  might  not  prac- 
tise medicine  or  surgery  as  a  speciality, 
or  the  medicine  and  surgery  of  some 
paticular  organ  as  a  speciality  ;  but  what 
he  said  was  absurd  was  that  a  licence  to 
practise  medicine  and  surgery,  such  as 
was  conferred  by  any  registrable  diploma 
or  licence  under  the  present  law,  should 
be  granted  on  an  examination  solely,  or 
almost  solely,  in  one  of  these  branches. 
This  Bill  proposed  to  remedy  that;  and 
the  Government  Bill  had  also  a  remedy 
for  it.     There  would  have  been  no  ne- 
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eesaity  at  all  for  a  legislative  remedjif 
the  Medical  Council  had  done  their  do:^, 
as  they  should  have  done,  and  had  in* 
sisted  that  the  examinations  for  em 
registrable  diploma  should  indude  boa 
medicine  and  surgery.  Another  gnit 
evil  lay  in  the  fact  that  there  were  19 
licensing  bodies,  which  competed  infli 
one  another.  It  was  notorious  thit» 
when  a  man  was  doubtful  about  paBsing 
one  examination,  he  at  once  found  an 
easier  one ;  and  in  that  way  competitioft 
among  licensing  bodies  was  calculated 
to  do  great  harm,  and  to  lower  the  staftBi 
of  medical  knowledge.  But  not  oalj 
did  they  undersell  each  other  in  the  eaN 
with  which  they  granted  lioenoeSy  tmt 
they  also  entered  into  competition  with 
themselves.  It  might  be  that  when  u 
University,  whose  degrees  held  ah^ 
reputation,  saw  itself  beins^  undersold  oj 
another  Coiporation,  if  it  had  the  power 
under  its  charter  of  inventing  a  new 
licence,  it  did  so,  and  gave  the  new 
licence  under  easier  terms.  In  that  way, 
no  fewer  than  50  or  60  different  doeo- 
ments  were  registrable.  These  lioeoMi 
and  diplomas  were  granted  after  ex- 
aminations conducted  altogether  difl)B^ 
ently,  after  different  periods  of  residenoB^ 
difiPerent  degrees  of  study,  and  differait 
requirements  of  preliminary  eduoatkm. 
Men  in  very  high  positions  had  tffaia 
and  again  protested  against  this.  If  the 
Medical  Council  had  done  its  duty  under 
the  existing  law,  all  these  discrepandei 
might  have  been  done  away  with  long 
ago.  They  had  the  power  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Privy  Council  to  the  fuk 
that  this  or  that  body  was  granting  de- 
gpfees  on  lower  terms  than  was  desirably 
and  that  the  Privy  Council  ouffht  to 
interfere.  To  turn  to  the  measurebefoie 
the  House,  the  Government,  in  their 
proposal,  accepted  the  principle  of  a 
conjoint  scheme.  The  logical  baiii 
upon  which  one  would  like  to  urge  the 
proposal  for  a  conjoint  scheme  would  be 
that  there  should  be  but  one  Examining 
Board  for  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  but  for  convenience — and,  no 
doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating 
jealousies — that  proposal  had  been  de- 
parted from,  and  a  separate  Conjoint 
Board  was  proposed  for  each  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  Conjoint  Boards 
were  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  ri^ 
direction.  Why  had  they  not  had  theie 
conj  oint  schemes  long  ag^  ?  The  reaeon 
was  that  the  various  Ucensing  bodieebad 
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been  unable,  through  jealousy,  to  enter 
into  them.  They  had  gone  on  com- 
peting with  each  other  for  candidates  for 
their  degrees  and  diplomas,  and  yet  the 
Government  now  proposed  to  intrust  to 
th  e  representatives  of  these  very  bod  ies  the 
carrying  out  of  what  constituted  really  the 
whole  substance  of  the  Government  Bill. 
The  reform  should  have  been  carried 
out  long  ago,  and  it  was  useless  to  pass 
a  Bill  now  which  would  merely  enable 
the  Medical  Council  to  do  what  they  or 
their  constituents  should  have  done 
already.  How  were  they  to  improve 
the  Medical  Council  ?  He  believed  the 
whole  voice  of  the  Medical  Profession 
demanded  that  the  general  body  of  prac- 
titioners  should  be  represented.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  they  were  to  allow  the  Pro- 
fession at  large  to  send  representatives  to 
the  Council,  the  result  would  be  that  they 
would  introduce  into  it  an  element  the 
object  and  sole  interest  of  which  would 
be  but  to  raise  the  status  of  the  Pro- 
fession, and  to  carry  out  any  needed 
reform  without  being  hampered  at  every 
turn  with  the  consideration  of  how  it 
would  affect  the  private  interest  of  this  or 
that  Corporation.  In  fact,  he  believed  that 
as  an  almost  indispensable  preliminary 
to  any  real  reform  they  must  commence 
by  re-constituting,  and  re-modelling  the 
Medical  Council.  The  Council  was  com- 
posed very  often  of  men  of  very  high 
eminence,  and  that  was  especially  the 
case  with  the  representatives  of  those 
bodies  who  were  conveniently  near  the 
place  where  the  Council  sat ;  but  as  re- 
garded bodies  situated  in  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  men  in  active  work 
as  practitioners  or  professors  could  not 
find  the  time  to  come  up  to  take  part  in 
the  debates.  Hence  several  members 
of  the  Council  were  gentlemen  who  had 
practically  retired  from  active  profes- 
sional life,  and  found  it  almost  as  much 
as  they  could  do  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ney. Much  energy  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  a  body  so  constituted.  If 
they  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Medical 
Council  with  representatives  sent  by  the 
Profession  at  large,  they  would  have  it 
considered  a  great  honour  to  be  elected 
by  the  Profession  of  England,  or  Scot- 
land, or  Ireland,  and  they  would  have 
the  very  best  men,  and  they  would  have 
men  who  were  constantly  in  contact  with 
the  constituencies,  and  who  knew  exactly 
what  the  constituencies  desired  and  re- 
quired ;  and  they  would  find  that  with 
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such  a  body  it  would  be  possible  to  do 
a  vast  amount  under  the  existing  legis- 
lation— much  more  than,  he  feared, 
would  be  effected  with  the  existing 
Medical  Council  under  any  legislation. 
He  had  said  the  proposal  of  Conjoint 
Boards  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ; 
but  they  must  be  careful  it  did  not  effect 
some  mischief.  It  would  reduce  to  one 
level  minimum  the  standard  of  medical 
education.  On  that  ground,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  had  petitioned 
against  the  Bill,  and  the  University  of 
Glasgow  had  also  expressed  its  hostility 
to  it.  The  Conjoint  Board  which  was  to 
examine  for  the  whole  of  the  country 
could  hardly  take  the  highest  standard ; 
therefore,  there  was  a  considerable 
danger  that  the  high  standard  at  pre- 
sent exacted  by  some  licensing  autho- 
rities would  be  reduced.  Another  im- 
portant detail  was  the  system  on  which 
it  yras  proposed  to  divide  the  fees, 
which  under  the  conjoint  scheme  were  to 
be  paid  into  a  common  purse.  There 
seemed  to  him  a  danger  of  all  interest 
being  taken  away  on  the  part  of  the 
licensing  authorities,  who  would  find  it 
much  simpler  to  give  their  degrees  and 
take  their  share  of  the  proceeds ;  and 
unless  they  proceeded  very  carefully 
and  knew  what  they  were  about  a  ten- 
dency to  lower  the  standard  must  be 
apprehended.  Again,  a  large  number 
of  men  became  licentiates  of  the  Lon- 
don College  of  Surgeons,  for  example, 
and  then  went  to  Scotland,  and  took  a 
medical  degree  at  one  of  the  Scotch 
Universities.  The  benefit  of  studying 
medicine  in  more  than  one  place  was 
very  great,  for  the  reason  that  instead 
of  a  man  being  sent  forth  to  practise 
when  indoctrinated  with  the  crotchets 
of  one  set  of  teachers,  he  saw  what  was 
common  to  various  sets  of  teachers,  and 
what  was  exceptional  to  each,  and,  there- 
fore, was  better  fitted  for  this  work  than 
if  his  education  was  limited  to  the  teach- 
ings and  crotchets  of  only  one  school ;  but 
no  doubt  the  present  Bill  would  discourage 
such  migrations,  and  a  man  would  be 
almost  compelled  to  take  his  qualifica- 
tions from  the  medical  authorities  of  his 
own  particular  portion  of  the  country, 
whether  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 
Then  there  was  the  question  of  the 
Branch  Councils  of  the  three  Kingdoms 
being  allowed  to  make  special  rules;  for 
what  was  to  prevent  these  conglomera- 
tions of  corporations   from    competing 
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with  ench  other  in  a  deprrading  flense  as 
to  facility  of  examination  ?  Still,  lie 
thought  the  Bill  now  before  the  House 
was  the  best  of  all  those  before  Parlia- 
ment, so  far  as  its  principle  was  con- 
cerned, inasmuch  as  it  embrnoed  every- 
thing  that  was  important  in  all  the  other 
Bills;  an«l  undnr  these  circumstances,  he 
should  give  his  hearty  support  to  the 
second  reading,  on  the  understanding 
til  at  it  was  to  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee.  Of  this  he  was  convinced, 
that  to  intrust  the  task  of  medical  re- 
form to  the  Medical  Council,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted— a  body  which  had  for 
20  years  neglected  to  exercise  those 
powers  which  it  possessed — would  be  as 
unsatisfactory  as  the  experiment  of 
puttinsT  new  wine  in  old  bottles.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  was  to 
impart  some  vitality  into  the  Medical 
Council,  as  was  proposed  by  this  Bill. 

Dr.  O'LE.lRVr  said,  the  debate  was 
almost  as  lively  as  one  he  remembered 
hearing  in  that  House  on  the  subject  of 
hypothec.  He  did  not  aj2:ree  with  the 
details  of  tlie  Bill,  but  he  fully  concurred 
in  the  principle  of  it.  In  England  there 
were  certain  bodies  giving  licences  to 
practise  surgery  ;  and  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  it  was  the  same ;  but  while  in 
Dublin  and  London  the  fees  were  nearly 
equal,  they  were  very  much  lower  in 
many  Colleges  in  Scotland,  and.  besides 
that,  there  was  a  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  study,  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  there  was  a  groat  discrepancy 
bi?tweon  arrivinji^  at  the  Medical  Proles- 
sion  in  Scotland  and  in  England  and 
Ireland.  The  scheme  before  the  House 
was  intended  to  put  all  the  bodies  on  an 
equal  footing,  so  that  all  medical  men 
should  possess  the  same  qualification  ; 
but  the  Bill  did  not  carry  that  intention 
out,  and  failed  miserably  and  lamentably 
in  the  attempt.  A  meeting  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  had  been 
held  a  few  days  ago ;  but  they  had  not 
had  time  to  urge  their  very  strong  ob- 
jections to  the  scheme,  and  had  autho- 
rized him  specially  to  speak  in  their 
name  on  the  subject.  The  Irish  College 
of  Surgeons  and  College  of  Physicians 
differed  essentially  from  the  same  bodies 
in  England.  In  the  latter  country  they 
had  largo  endowments,  direct  and  in- 
direct, sufficient  to  enable  them  to  main- 
tain their  museums,  but  in  Ireland  they 
had  no  such  endowments ;  no  private 
money  had  been  left  to  them,  and  the 
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consequence  was  that  one  of  the  noik 
magnificent  museums  in  the  worM^thi 
surgical  museum  which  existed  iu  Dublin 
— had  to  be  maintained  by  the  saTinj;! 
out  of  fees  for  the  examination  of  the 
students.  By  the  present  scheme  tbtt 
fund  was  abolished,  so  that  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  and 
taxes  of  the  College,  or  the  curator,  and 
the  library  would  have  to  )»e  dosed.  It 
was  very  difficult  for  Members  to  appre- 
ciate the  technical  details  of  a  conjoint 
scheme  of  examination,  and  he  thought 
the  Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time^ 
in  order  to  refer  it  to  a  Selec^t  Committee, 
which  was  the  only  possible  way  iR 
which  the  subject  could  be  dealt  vitL 
Reference  had  been  made  to  the  herb- 
alists, but  the  Bill  said  nothing  about 
them,  unless  they  happened  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  class  of  unqualified  perwni 
who  assumed  the  title  of  d«)ctor.  phyii- 
cian,  apothecary,  or  surgecm.  A|rreit 
majority  of  the  cures  etl'ected  by  tboaa 
men  was  the  result  of  the  confidence  of 
the  patients,  and  he  would  not  dulj 
tolerate,  but  would  protect  that  dam. 
He  sympathized  with  them,  and  with 
the  poor  people  who  believed  in  them; 
and  he  repudiated,  for  his  own  part; 
any  narrow  feelings  against  such  meii 
who  did  a  great  deal  of  good.  Of  coum; 
a  higher  state  of  medical  science  nov 
prevailed  than  there  did  40  years  agOb 
and  greater  advances  had  been  made  it 
that  time  than  in  the  previous  1,600 
years.  In  1834.  when  a  conflict  aroM 
in  the  House  between  tho  real  practi- 
tioners and  herbalists,  and  othera,  i 
Select  C(mimittee  was  appointed,  in  the 
face  of  the  difhcultv,  and  there  was  fst 
greater  reason  now  for  a  similar  couno 
being  adopted.  He  appealed  now  to 
those  in  power  not  to  object  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  with  the  dii- 
tinct  understanding  that  it  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee.  He  would  sot 
vote  for  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  for  it  was 
imperfect ;  but  on  the  pure  gpround  of 
referring  it  to  a  Select  Committee  be 
would  support  its  second  reading,  and 
ho  considered  the  Government  ought  to 
do  the  same,  or  make  some  alternative 
proposal  of  tluMr  own  on  the  subject 

Lord  GEOEQE  HAMILTON  said, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Dr. 
Cameron)  had  made  out  a  clear  case  why 
])re88ure  should  be  brought  to  bearupoa 
the  Medical  Council  to  induce  them  to 
improve  the  education  of  medical  ito* 
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dents  and  raise  the  standard  of  exami- 
nation. He  had  also  stated  with  ability 
and  clearness  the  faults  of  the  present 
system,  which  promoted  competition  be- 
tween the  different  licensing  bodies  and 
lowered  the  standard  of  examination. 
During  last  year  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council  and  himself  were  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Medical  Council  and  the 
various  licensing  bodies,  and  also  re- 
ceived communications  from  persons  out- 
side these  bodies  on  this  subject.  The 
general  result  was  in  the  direction  of  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  Bill  which  the 
Lord  President  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  some  time  back.  There  was 
also  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Exeter  (Mr.  Mills)  down  for  second 
reading  this  day,  and  they  had  also  the 
fresh  Bill — one  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Salisbury  (Dr.  Lush).  These  three  Bills 
were  almost  identical  in  respect  to  the 
proposals  for  insuring  greater  uniformity 
m  the  examinations,  and  a  more  correct 
registration  of  the  persons  who  passed 
them.  But  there  was  one  subject  which 
the  measure  of  the  Government  did  not 
take  up  that  the  Bills  of  his  hon.  Friends 
proposed  to  deal  with,  and  that  was  the 
reform  of  the  Medical  Council.  On  this 
matter  the  Government  had  always  used 
the  same  language.  That  body  was 
composed  of  most  eminent  men.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  select  gentlemen 
more  widely  known,  both  for  their  ability 
and  their  great  practice,  than  those  who 
held  seats  on  that  Board ;  but  there  were, 
no  doubt,  many  who  thought  that  the 
Medical  Council  had  sometimes  been 
somewhat  in  error.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  those  who  thought  that  some  of  its 
members  had  not  always  been  as  active  as 
they  might  have  been ;  but,  if  that  were 
so,  he  believed  their  inactivity  would  be 
found  to  be  due  to  the  difficult  circum- 
stances with  which  they  had  to  contend. 
The  Government  had  looked  over  the 
names  of  those  who  composed  the  Medi- 
cal Council ;  and  they  did  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  proposing  in  their  Bill  any  altera- 
tion in  the  existing  constitution  of  that 
body.  Still,  as  there  was  a  strong  wish, 
both  in  the  Profession  and  outside  it, 
that  that  question  should  be  considered 
this  year,  the  Lord  President  had  no 
objection  to  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  subject,  and  to 
decide  as  to  whether  any  measures  were 
necessary  for  the  reform  of  the  Council. 
He  had  abstained  from  putting  a  Notice 


on  the  Paper  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  until  Monday  last,  in  order 
not  to  prejudice  the  discussion  of  that 
day.  There  was  a  strong  reason  for  re- 
ferring only  a  part  of  the  subject  to  the 
Committee.  There  was  a  consensus  of 
opinion  about  educational  reform ;  but 
if  that  were  referred  to  the  Committee, 
it  would  probably  be  unable  to  report 
in  time  for  legislation  this  Session,  un- 
less it  merely  went  through  the  clauses 
of  the  Bill  and  suggested  changes  which 
would  not  obviate  subsequent  discussion 
in  the  House.  It  was  a  question  on 
which  the  Government  ought  to  legislate, 
if  possible ;  and  though,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  few  months  might  be 
a  matter  of  small  importance,  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  length  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  present  Parliament ;  for  if 
they  did  not  succeed  in  passing  a  Bill 
this  Session,  there  was  little  prospect  of 
one  being  passed  during  the  life  of  the 
present  Parliament.  If  a  Select  Com- 
mittee made  a  full  inquiry  and  Eeport, 
the  next  Parliament  would,  perhaps,  not 
be  satisfied  with  it,  and  everything  would 
have  to  be  done  over  again.  He  should 
be  very  reluctant  to  oppose  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  now  before  the  House. 
At  the  same  time,  he  must  point  out  that 
it  embodied  the  principle  that  the  Medi- 
cal Council  must  be  reformed,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Profession  outside  must  be 
directly  represented  upon  it,  and  that 
that  object  must  be  achieved  by  di- 
minishing and  curtailing  the  amount  of 
representation  at  present  enjoyed  by  the 
Medical  Corporations.  Anyone  who  had 
been  long  in  the  House  knew  how  strong 
— he  did  not  say,  too  strong — all  vested 
interests  were,  and  he  believed  that  if 
the  Government  were  to  consent  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  which  was  at 
present  under  discussion  they  would 
arouse  such  a  spirit  of  opposition  as 
would,  in  all  probability,  prevent  their 
legislating  this  Session.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  course  he  would  sug- 
gest to  the  hon.  Member  for  Salisbury 
(Dr.  Lush)  was  that  he  should,  with  the 
leave  of  the  House,  consent  to  the'  ad- 
journment of  the  debate.  If  his  sug- 
gestion were  adopted,  he  would  under- 
take to-morrow  to  move  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Medical  Council.  That 
Committee  would,  no  doubt,  report 
within  a  short  time,  and  its  recommenda- 
tions might  be  embodied  in  the  Qovern- 
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ment  Bill  which  was  to  como  down  from 
the  otiier  House.  He  would  undertake 
tliat  the  Governinont  Bill  should  n«»t  be 
roceivt'd  in  that  Hnuso  until  the  Com- 
mit t^o  had  ri'ported.  By  the  adoption 
of  this  proposal  he  holicvrd  Ipjjfislntion 
on  the  8uhjoct  would  ho  materially  facili- 
tated, and  that  it  would  also  ho  rendered 
more  complete  and  thoroujjh  than  it 
would  otherwise  ho.  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  not  adopt  this  course,  lie 
(Lord  Georpe  Hamilton)  feared  that  he 
must  vote  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
lion,  and  learned  Member  for  Dewsbury 
(Mr.  Serjeant  Simon),  which  he  did  not 
wish  to  do,  as  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  argu- 
ment. The  hon.  and  learned  Memlier 
had  misapprehended  the  intentions  of  the 
]^ill.  ThtTo  was  nothin;^  iu  it  to  prevent 
him,  if  he  broke  his  le<j^,  calling  in  a 
blacksmith  to  set  it.  It  only  provided 
that  the  Idacksmith  should  not  add  such 
a  designation  to  his  name  as  would  make 
people  believe  him  qualitied  to  practise 
surgery.  To  refer  all  three  Bills  on  the 
Pdper  to  a  Select  Committee  would 
simply,  in  his  opinion,  be  a  waste  of 
time.  On  the  part  of  the  Government, 
he  had  to  say  that  they  had  endeavoured 
to  give  due  weight  to  the  interests  of 
the  public  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Medical  Council  on  the 
other,  and  that  their  measure  would  bo 
found  to  contain,  at  all  events,  the  ground- 
work of  a  reform,  the  necc^ssity  for  which 
had  been  felt  f(U*somo  time  ]>ast. 

Mil.  LYON  PLAYFAIR  said,  the 
discussion  had  ranged  into  the  whole 
question  of  modi<-ul  reform ;  but  the 
HoJi^e  was  not  in  the  position  to  enter 
into  any  such  discmssicm  with  advantage, 
and  lie,  thereforo,  did  not  intend  to 
weary  the  House  by  going  over  the 
same  ground.  Let  h(m.  Members  c<m- 
sider  the  position  they  were  in.  They 
had  on  the  Orders  of  the  Day  three  Bills 
on  this  subject,  and  they  knew  there 
was  a  Government  Bill  travelling  down 
to  them  from  **  another  place,"  which 
nmst  give  rise  to  a  discussion  upon  the 
whole  question.  To-morrow  the  cjucs- 
tion  of  the  constituticm  of  the  Medical 
Council  might  come  before  the  House  on 
the  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord.  lie 
reserved  what  ho  had  to  say  of  tho 
general  subject  uf  medical  reform  till  tho 
serious  buttle  that  would  come  on  wh;?n 
the  Government  Bill  was  presented  to 
them.     Tho  Eules  of  the  House,  indeed. 
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prevented  them  nlludinsr  to  any  Bill  ex- 
cept that  of  the  hon.  Mcmb*  r  for  Salii- 
bury  (Dr.  Lush).     This   Bill  certainly 
covered  the  whole  ground — for,  firft,  it 
]»rofoundlv  changed  the  constitution  of 
the  Medical  Council ;  then,  it  pmviJed  f"r 
Conjoint  Boards  of  E<amination;  and, 
finally,  for  the  registration  of  qualified 
practitioners.      To   the  (instruction  of 
the  Medical    Council  his  hon.   Friend 
attached  the  greatest  importance.    Ho 
^Mr.  Lyon   Playfair)  had   tiied  to  dis- 
cover a  principle  in  his  plan,  but  in  voin. 
Did   he  represent  institutions  and  co^ 
povations  in   proportion   to    the   great 
medical   schools,  or  to   the  number  of 
licences  or  graduates?  Certainly  neither 
of  these  principles  wa»  involved.    The 
great  medical  school  of  tho  University  of 
Eilinhurgh — probably  tho  most  im|>i»rt- 
ant  professicmal  school  in  the  world — 
had    1,200   students,  and   produced  at 
graduates  in  medicine  a  lar^  numberof 
most  qualified  practitioners.     But  by  the 
Bill  it  was  only  to  have  one-fourth  of 
a  member  in  the  ^[edical  Council,  whilst 
the    University  of  London,   producing 
only  20  or  30  graduates,  and  teaching  no 
students,  was  to  have   one  member  to 
itself.     Indeed,   such  medical  corpora* 
tions  of  secondary  rank  as  the  Apothe- 
caries'  Company   and    the  CtYllege    of 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow  were  each  to  have 
a  member  of  the  Medical  Council,  while 
tho  Universities  of  Scotland,  which  last 
year  produced  210  graduates,  were  only 
to  have  one  member  for  the  whole  four. 
Ho  did  not  agree  with  his  hon.  Friend 
alxmt  tho  uselessness  of   the  Medical 
Council.     He  (Mr.  I-yon  Playfair)  hud 
been    a    medical    examiner   for    manj 
years,  and    he  knew  that  the  Medical 
Council  had  done  admirable  work  in  im- 
proving medical  education,  and  raising 
the   standard  of  examination.     At  tho 
samo  time,  he  admitted  that  there  was  a 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Medical 
Profession  to  have  direct  representation 
on  the  Council,   and  with  this  view  he 
had  considerable   sympathy.      But  Itis 
hon.    Friend  forced    every    University 
Member  in  tho  Hou.se  to  vote  against 
the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  in  which 
the  principle   of   direct    representation 
was   invcdved.      Ho  could   not  bo   sur- 
prised at  this  when  ho  considered  what 
was  the  main  danger  of  examination  by 
a  Conjoint  Board.      Such   examination 
must     always    represent    a    uiiuimuia 
amount  of  knowledge.    Suppose  it  re- 
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presented  a  niaximnm,  like  the  exami- 
xintion    of  the   University  of    London. 
The  result  would  he  that  only  20  or  ^i) 
medical  prartitiuners  could  he  licensed  in 
s  jear  to  supply  the  wnnte  hy  death  and 
veur  and  tear  of  the  Medical  Profession. 
Uni^nestionablyi  a  uniform  pass  must  ho 
on  a  mini  mum  standard  of  knowledge 
tnd  skill.     The    Universities  were  ex- 
pected to  counteract  this  tendency,  and 
to  keep  up  the  quali Mentions  of  medical 
men  by  elevating^  their  standards  for 
de^l^rees,  so  as  to  induce  men  of  talent  to 
add  them  to  the  lower  pass  examina- 
tion.     But   while  the  Universities  of 
the   United    Kingdom   were    expected 
to  serve  this  important    purpose,    his 
hon.  Friend  proposed  to  degrade  them 
in  public  estimation  by  giving  to  thoiu 
odIj  a  small  fractional  representution 
on  the   Medical   Council.     Tiie  debate 
tr>-dBy  was  on  a  false  issue.     He  was 
prepared,   when  the    Gi)vernment   \V\\\ 
caiue  down,  t<i  discuss  it  fully  on  its  own 
meritei,  and  for  this  purpose  the  three 
Bills  now  before  tko  House  would  be 
very  useful  to  enable  them  to  examine 
the  whole  isftues  involved.     He  trusted, 
therefore,  that  his  hon.  Friund   would 
emueut  to  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate.     The  whole  question  of  medical 
nform  was  vastly  important  to  the  com- 
muDitv  at  large,  and  should  receive  long 
tnd  full  discussion  before  tiie  Htmse. 
The  pmprised  Committee  on  the  constitu- 
tion fif  the  Ctiuncil  was  only  one  part  of 
the  8ubje;;t,  and  they  should  not  bu  called 
Qpiin  to  consider  the  Oivernment  Bill 
Qiitil  the  l^eport  of  the  Committee  was 
in  their  hands.     He  understood  that  the 
nulile  Lord  promised  the  House  that  iio 
TimM  [>o.stpiine  the  Bill  until  the  whole 
qiiAstiun  ctmld  be  discussed  on  its  merits. 
This  wouhl    give   au)ple  time    to    the 
Tirious  bodie.^  interested  in  tiie  chunges 
contemplated  to  represent  their  viuws  on 
the  main  question,  for  tlioy  did  not  foel 
calltHl  upou  to  do  so  on  the  side  i&sue  of 
thi«  Bill. 

ilR.  MOWBRAY  joined  in  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  riglit  hon.  Gentleman 
a^in^t  the  way  in  which  it  was  propo<«ed 
til  deal  with  the  Medical  Conncil  by  the 
l!il].  and  said  he  trusted  the  hon.  ^fein- 
Wvould  not  attempt  to  force  a  Division 
ti-day.  He  altogether  objected  to  iho 
i'iiiiiiig  tog<*tlier  of  the  Universities  of 
lUfonl,   Cambridge,    and   Durliam    U»\ 


only  a  sliort  distance  from  London,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  delegates  from 
these  were  among  the  most  regular 
and  attentive  mem  hers.  Moreover,  he 
thought  there  was  a  great  advantage  iu 
having  on  the  C«)uncil  men  who  were 
not  taken  from  the  actual  ranks  of  a 
busy  Profession,  but  who  came  from  the 
Universities.  If  the  hon.  Member  pro- 
ceeded with  the  Bill,  ho  should  feel 
obliged  to  give  his  most  strenuous  op- 
position to  tliose  parts  of  it  which  diMilt 
with  the  coubtitutiou  of  the  Medical 
Council. 

Mil.  PLUXKET  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Salisbury 
would  acco[it  the  advice  which  had  been 
given,  and  consent  to  the  adjourn nient 
of  the  debate,  otherwise  ho  slionld  cc  r- 
tainly  feel  bound  to  oppose  tho  Bill, 
which  ho  considered  was  crudily  and 
hastily  drawn.  He  coni plained  that  tho 
Universitv  of  Dublin  and  the  Queen's 
C'dlegij,  wliiih  had  been  soldered  to- 
gether in  tho  Bill,  were  noc  properly 
treated.  It  was  stated  in  one  of  tho 
clauses  that  tlu^y  should  be  re[)resented 
by  one  person  c<dlectively ;  but  no  pro- 
vision was  nmde  for  the  case  of  these 
bodies  disagreeing  in  their  choice.  The 
College  of  Physicians  and  the  Apoihe- 
carieb'  Hall  were  also  joined  together  to 
elect  a  collective  representative  respec- 
tively, and  that  was  scarcely  an  in- 
telligible way  of  dealing  with  such  an 
important  question. 

Ma.  xMlTCHELL  HENRY  said,  ho 
thought  the  proposal  of  the  noble  I^u'd 
was  most  practical.  The  two  subjects 
dealt  with  in  the  Bill — the  exaniinu- 
lion  of  caMdidates  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Medical  Council — weretotallv  and 
entirely  distinct,  and  headvi>e(l  the  hon. 
Member  for  iSalisbury  to  accept  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  Select  Committee.  Tho 
great  in»pr«)vement  which  had  recently 
taken  place  in  all  dcpurtments  of  tho 
Medical  Prt)fession  had  not  been  owing 
to  the  Council,  which  had  done  little 
besides  forming  a  register  of  prac- 
titioners. It  seemed  to  him  that  when 
medical  reform  was  taken  seriously  iu 
hand  it  would  not  be  at  all  nccessarv  to 
continue  this  great,  unwicMy,  and  ex- 
pensive Council.  It  was  too  much  to 
expect  tho  Medical  Proiessi<JU  to  con- 
tinue to  i»ay  thes»»  large  f«'es  ior  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Council.     When   the  Go- 
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imnginod  that  sorao  facts  would  bo  pro- 
duced which  would  modify  the  opinion 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  continuing  that  body  in  its 
present  condition.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  variety  of  entrance  examina- 
tions had  been  a  great  advantage  to  the 
Profossitm  ;  but  if  Corporations  which 
had  hitherto  opposed  each  other,  and 
refused  under  any  circumstances  to 
adopt  this  conjoint  scheme,  continued 
their  unwilliugnessi  because  it  would 
interfere  with  their  emoluments,  he  did 
not  see  why,  with  any  efficient  examina- 
tion, tho  Council  should  be  kept  up.  He 
did  not  think  foes  should  be  altogether 
diverted  into  a  common  fund  ;  for  if 
they  wore,  many  valuable  collections  and 
museums  would  bo  lost,  but  he  had  a 
very  strong  sympathy  with  thoso  who 
objected  to  the  enormous  tax  put  on  the 
Profession  by  keeping  up  tho  Council. 
When  once  there  was  a  scheme  of 
examination,  properly  supervised,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  anything  but 
a  small  Council,  the  Members  of  which 
should  be  frequently  changed,  for  it  was 
not  at  all  necessary  that  the  Universities 
and  Corporations  should  all  be  repre- 
sented at  the  same  time  on  the  Coun- 
cil. If  the  proposal  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee was  not  accepted,  there  would 
be  no  legislation  on  medical  reforms 
this  year;  and  if  the  House  continued 
next  year  there  was  little  hope  of  the 
subject  being  taken  up  by  a  moribund 
Parliament. 

Mr.  BEEESFOED  HOPE,  as  Repre- 
sentative of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
did  not  like  to  appear  indifferent  on  this 
subject.  He  tliought  the  hon.  Member 
had  failed  in  his  Bill  to  grasp  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  separate  representation  of 
tho  Medical  Council  of  the  various  Uni- 
versities. There  was  an  impression  in  un- 
enlightened places  that  one  University 
was  very  much  like  another ;  but  the  hon. 
Member  for  Salisbury  could  not  have 
fallen  into  that  error.  Each  University 
had  a  distinctive  teaching  of  its  own, 
which  was  a  valuable  contribuent  to 
what  ought  to  be  a  union  of  deliberative 
strenf^th.  AVithout  disrespect,  also,  to 
the  Univorsit}'  of  Durham,  ho  could 
say  that  it  was  not  so  old,  large,  or  in- 
fluential as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  afforded  another  reason 
why  it  was  a  decidedly  unsatisfactory 
arrangement  that  all  three  of  them 
should  be  equally  joined  together  for  the 
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purpose  of  representation  on  tho  Medical 
Council.  Such  a  proposal  was  about  88 
reasonable  as  would  be  a  proposal,  ia  a 
Bill  for  the  re-distribution  of  seats,  to 
give  one  Member  to  the  two  cities  of 
Salisbury  and  Durham. 

Dr.  lush  acknowledged  the  cour- 
tesy with  which  his  proposals  had  been 
received.  He  must,  however,  deny  that  he 
had  any  wish  to  establish  trade  unionism 
in  the  Medical  Profession.  He  might 
also  be  permitted  to  state  that  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  Bill  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin  University  (Mr. 
Plunket)  was  founded  upon  a  misprint 
As  advised,  he  was  quite  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  assurance  that  the  Government 
Bill  would  not  be  proceeded  with  until 
the  House  had  before  it  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Select  Committee  which  the 
noble  Lord  proposed  to  have  appointed. 
He,  however,  trusted  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  consent  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  Committee  so  as  to  include  the 
question  involved  in  his  Bill. 

Dk.  BRADY  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned.'*^ 
{Lr.  Brady.)  . 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Wednesday  26th 
March. 

CLERICAL  DISABILITIES  BILL 

(J/r.  Goldney,  Mr,  Hibberty  Sir   Windhem 

Anstruther.) 

[bill    18.]      SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY,  in  moving  that  tho 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said,  lie 
would  not  at  that  late  hour  (a  quarter 
to  5  o'clock),    for  an    obvious    reason, 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  for 
more  than    a  very  few  minutes.     The 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  amend,  by  ex- 
tending tho  principle  of  the  Act  of  IS70, 
which  had  been  as  a  Bill  introduced  by 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Oldliam 
(Mr,  Hibbert).     He  would  remind  tho 
House  that,  previous  to  tho  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1801,  which  was  popularly 
known  asHorneTooke's  Act,  the  Clergy 
were   not   debarred   of  the  privilege  of 
sitting   as    Members   of  the    House   of 
Commons.      They  had  in  the   reign  of 
Charles  II.  surrendered  their  right  of 
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tixinff  themselves  in  Convocation ,  and 
thereoy  beconiin<?,  an  tliey  did,  subject 
to  the  liabilities  uf  all  other  members  of 
the  community  as  regarded  the  public 
lardeas.  they  were  accorded  the  right 
of  choosing  Members  of  Parliament  to 
represent  them,  and,  with  that  ngtit,  of 
becoming  Members  of  Parliament  them- 
Mlres.    The  latter  privilege  was  ques- 
tioned in  the  year  17B5,  when  Mr.  Rusii- 
worth,    a    clerk   in  Holy  Orders,    was 
returned  for  Newport,   Isle  of  Wight. 
Tb  objection  to  the  return  was  that  Mr. 
Boshworth  was  a  clergyman  ;  but  a  Com- 
mittee of  the   Hou<«e  of   Commons  re- 
ported that  he  was  duly  elected.    So  the 
bw  remained  till  the  year  ISO!,  wh(^n 
Ur.  Home  Tooke  was  elected  for  Old 
Sanun,  and  the   validity  of  his  return 
vas  questioned  on  the  alleged  ground 
th«t  he  was  a  clerk  in  Holy  Orders,  and 
that  clergymen  might  resume  the  right 
to  tax  themselves  in  Convocation.      It 
vas  well  known,  however,  that  the  real 
objection  to  Mr.  Home  Tooke  was  tlint 
he  was  a  stmn;^  adherent  to  the  Opposi- 
tion and  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Oo- 
Terament  of  the  (Tav,  and  the  result  was 
the  pavtinij^  of  an  Act  excluding  clerks 
ia  H<ily  Orders  from  the  privilege  of  be- 
eomiog  Members  of  Parliament.     That 
it  vas  a  personal  Act  was  shown  from 
the  fact,  among  othrrs,  that  it  was  uni- 
Ter>ally  known  as  Home  Tooke' s  Act. 
Betveen   IbOl    and    lb70   nothing  was 
done  to  remove  the  disability;  but  in 
the  Utter  year  the  hon.  Member  for  Old- 
ham passed  a  measure,  which  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  placed  the  Clergy  in  the  same 
p>«i:ion  as  other  members  of  the  coui- 
niunity,  provided  they  vohmtarily  rolin- 
Quished  their  ofRce  as  ministers  of  the 
.  Church.    He  did  not  see  why  the  same 
privilege  should    not   be    e.xtended    to 
Oerg}'uien,  who,  while  they  renounced 
ill  preferment  in  the  Church,  retained 
the  right  to  occasionally  discharge  thoir 
•acreil  functions,  and  wiio   dischargf^d 
lU  tlie  duties  of  citizenship.     The  liili 
vould,  in  fact,   be  applicable   only  to 
those  who  from  conscientious    sciuples 
did  not  wish  to  hold  their  benefices,  but 
yet  were  not    prepared    altogether  to 
ivest  themselves  of  their  sacred  func- 
tions.   Under    the    Irish   Church  Act, 
dergymen  of  the  Disestablished  Church 
*ero  eligible  to  become  ^Icmbors  of  that 
HoQ»e,  and  he  trusted  that  the  IIouso 
Would  agree    to   the  extension   of  tho 
pzinciple  of  the  Act  of  1870,  which  the 


Bill  would  sanction,  and  to  which  his 
hon.  Fri(  nd  tho  Member  for  the  Univor- 
pity  of  Cnuibridge  (Mr.  Berrsfonl  Hope) 
had  expressed  himself  favonrnble  during 
the  debates  which  were  held  in  refer- 
ence to  that  Act. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (i//-.  Goldney,) 

Mr.  BEHESFORD  hope,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  bo  rend  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months,  pointed  out  that  the 
present  state  of  things  was  very  dilFerent 
from  that  which  prevailed  when  the  Act 
of  lb70,  to  which  his  Imu.  Friend  hud 
referred,  was  passed,  and  when  he  him- 
self had  made  tho  speech  in  question. 
The  absolute  inability  of  cleigymen 
to  sit  as  Members  of  Purlinmont  was 
then  the  law  ;  but  under  tho  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham, 
which  thus  passed  into  law,  a  clerk  in 
Holy  Orders  who,  so  to  suy,  uiffrocked 
himself,  became  entitled,  like  any  lay- 
man, to  seek  a  seat  in  Parliament.  As 
it  left  the  IIouso  of  Coinni()U<<,  it  em- 
bodied a  nmehmery  for  (Lrgyinen  who 
had  availed  themselves  of  its  provisions 
to  abandon  their  new  civil  privileges 
and  to  resume  their  sacred  character, 
which  was,  to  his  great  regret,  struck 
.out  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  very 
last  Division  of  tho  Session  was  an  un- 
availing eflbrt  of  his  own  to  re-instate  it. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  like  tlie  measure 
in  any  shape,  but  this  recognition  of  tho 
enduring  character  of  Ordrrs  was  a  miti- 
gation of  its  other  provisions ;  and  he 
was  bound  to  thank  his  hon.  Friend  tho 
Member  for  Oldham  for  the  friendly 
spirit  with  which  ho  accepted  its  being 
put  in  tho  Bill,  lu  all  which  ho  him- 
self said  at  the  time,  ho  concluded  that 
this  provision  would  in  some  shape  or 
other  be  retained.  Such,  however,  did 
not  prove  to  be  the  case ;  and  now  this 
anomalous  capricious  Bill  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Chi[>peuham 
(Mr.  G(ddney)  contained  no  such  j^ro- 
vision.  The  state  of  things  hud  been  en- 
tirely altered  now  that  tho  Act  of  IrtTO 
in  its  latter  shape  had  become  law  ;  and 
the  passing  of  the  present  Bill  would,  ho 
believed,  not  only  not  mitigate  a  griev- 
ance which  ho  found  in  their  prestMit 
circumstances,  but  would  considerably 
j  a^giuvjiteit.  Asthelaw  stood,  the  clergy- 
I  man  who  desired  to  conio  into  Parlia- 
I  ment  had  to  renounce  the  outward  exer- 
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else  of  his  clerical  ofRce ;  but  the  pre-  j  epicure    statesman.      It    would    hA  '* 


sent  Bill  would  extend  to  him  that 
privilege,  provided  only  he  engaged 
to  hold  no  preferment.  But  under  the 
present  Bill  the  occasional  perform- 
ance of  the  services  of  the  Church 
would  not  be  a  disqualification  to  sit 
in  Parliament.  Indeed,  if  it  passed, 
they  could  hear  with  great  benefit  the 
Chaplain  of  Mr.  Speaker  read  prayers 
before  the  Business  of  the  evening  com- 
menced, and  hear  the  same  reverend 
gentleman,  he  had  no  doubt  with  great 
pleasure  and  advantage,  dilating  upon 
a  political  subject.  It  would  allow  a 
clergyman  on  Sunday  to  defend  his 
speeches  by  his  sermon,  and  during 
the  week  to  defend  his  sermon  by 
his  speeches.  The  reverend  Member 
of  Parliament  would  be  absolved  from 
the  painful  sobering  work  by  the  beds 
of  the  sick  and  wretched,  which  made 
up  the  round  of  pastoral  duty  to  the 
vicar  and  his  curate;  but  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  sacred  profession  would 
still  be  his.  lie  would  still  be 
eligible  to  take  part  in  musical  Church 
service,  to  display  his  reading  of  the 
ornate  Hubric,  and  have  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  his  own  voice  in  the  pulpit, 
even  in  these  days  of  depression,  when 
no  constituency  would  lend  its  ears  to  his 
charming.  Let  the  House  have  a  care 
lebt  it  slfould,  by  passing  the  Bill,  create 
a,  so  to  say,  dilettante  class  of  clergy- 
men, always  in  unrest,  alwaj's  dreaming 
that  their  eloquence  was  wasted  in  the 
pulpit,  but  would  bo  productive  of  great 
public  advantage  if  heard  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  reference  to  some  Bill 
on  a  Wednesdav  or  to  some  Motion  on 
Friday.  Ho  believed  that  if  the  mea- 
sure were  passed,  it  would  introduce  a 
fresh  source  of  strife  into  the  Church ; 
for,  instead  of  adding  to  the  elasticity 
on  which  so  much  of  the  good  working 
of  the  Church  depended,  the  effect  would 
be  to  substitute  a  rigid  s^'stem  of  repres- 
sion and  suspicion.  As  things  were, 
notliing  could  be  more  precise  than  the 
law  which  compelled  the  clergyman  who 
acted  as  a  curate  to  do  so  with  the 
]Hj-hop*8  formal  licence ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  could  be  more  libe- 
ral or  sensible  than  the  manner  in  which 
this  provision  was  in  practice  relaxed. 
But  if  this  Bill  passed,  such  relaxation 
would  become  impossible,  for  the  Bishop 
could  not  tell  whether  the  virtual 
curate    might     not    expand    into    an 
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to  a  disturbance  and  dislocation  A: 
things  all  round.  He  was  surprised  It-! 
hear  the  assertion  that  a  clerg^ymaa  ft- 
the  Disestablished  Church  of  Irdnfc 
was  eligible  for  a  seat  in  that  Hoon^ 
any  more  than  the  Clergy  of  tW 
Church  of  Home,  or  the  minister!  «l 
the  Scotch  Episcopalian  Church,  ni 
of  the  Scotch  Established  Church,  wera 
No  such  right  had  been  claimed,  ailij 
he  believed  no  such  right  existed.  I(| 
the  disabilities  were  removed  from  0M| 
class  of  clergyman,  as  this  Bill  conUani 
plated,  they  ought  to  be  removed  fntt 
the  other.  The  irregular  curate  had 
right  to  shoulder  out  the  regular  cui 
nor  either  of  them  to  slip  in  before 
rector;  while  it  would  be  against 
equity  to  create  a  privilege  for  tiie 
of  the  Church  of  England  which 
refused  to  those  of  the  Church  of 
If  at  last  they  saw  a  Bishop's  Beneh' 
this  House,  it  would  be  the  \e^in 
result  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cbii 
ham's  action.  By  the  passing 
Bill  the  Clergy  would  be  divided  iv|j 
political  and  non-political  repi 
tives  of  their  order.  That  would  bel 
very  undesirable  state  of  things,  and 
hoped  the  House  would  support 
Amendment  he  now  moved — nanu 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
day  six  months. 

Ameudment  proposed,  to  leave 
the  word  "  now,''  and  at  the  end  of 
Question  to  add  the  words  '*  upon 
day  six  months." — (i/r.  BerenforiE% 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the 
'  now  '  stana  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.   HIBBEET    thought    the 
Member  for  Cambridge  University  (1 
Bw*resford  Hope)  was  very  hard  to  pli 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  objected  to; 
measure  of  li>70,  because  it  wodd 
enable  a  clergyman  to  enter  the 
without  divesting  himself  of  his  cl( 
robes  ;  and  now,  when  a  Bill  was  u 
duced  which  did  propose  to  do  that|l 
still  objected.     It  was  very  little 
Bill  proposed  to  do ;    it  was  but 
few  persons  it  would  ever  admit  to 
Hcmse.     If  the  proposal,  however, 
a  just  one,  there  was  no  reason 
should  not  become  law.      He  did 
look  upon  the  measure  as  being  at 
antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  the  Aet' 
1870,  which  he  had  the  honoor  of 
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troducing  to  tlie  House.  It  was  in  his 
view,  however,  a  step  in  advance,  and 
he  should  therefore  support  it.  It  would 
allow  a  clergyman  to  sit  in  the  House 
without  having  unfrocked  himself  and 
become  a  la3rman.  Lay  Members  of 
the  House  could  preach  occasionally  if 
they  pleased,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
clergymen  should  not  sit  in  the  House 
if,  during  the  time  of  their  occupying 
the  position  of  a  Member  of  the  House, 
they  gave  up  their  preferments.  The 
presence  of  clergymen  in  the  House 
would  add  much  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  debates  on  county  and  local  matters, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  consti- 
tuencies should  be  debarred  from  select- 
ing their  representatives  from  the  most 
intelligent  class  of  the  community.  To 
fight  against  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Chippenham  (Mr.  Goldney) 
would  be  to  fight  against  a  shadow,  and 
he  hoped  the  i3ill  would  be  allowed  to 
pass. 

Adjitral  Sir  WILLIAM  EDMON- 
STONE  seconded  the  Amendment.  He 
said,  he  should  not  have  done  so  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  proposi- 
tion was  so  objectionable  to  his  mind, 
that  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  giving  a 
silent  vote.  He  had  been  asked  by  a 
friend — **What  have  the  parsons  done 
to  you.  that  you  wish  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  House  ?  "  It  was  quite  the  other 
way.  He  had  so  strong  a  regard  for 
the  sacred  character  of  a  clergyman,  that 
he  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  him 
brought  from  the  Church  to  take  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  possibility  of  a  clergyman 
administering  the  holy  rites  of  religion 
to  him  one  day,  and  then  making  his 
appearance  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons  the  next,  was  utterly  repug- 
nant to  his  feelings.  It  was  quite 
enough  that  he  should  hear  his  clergy- 
man in  the  pulpit  without  hearing  him 
there.  The  hon.  Member  for  Oldham 
(Mr.  Hibbert)  had  referred  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Dissenting  minister  sitting  in 
the  House  and  preaching  out-of-doors 
as  well.  That  might  be  so  ;  but  it  was 
no  justification  for  the  present  proposi- 
tion, nor  was  he  (Sir  William  Edmon- 
Btone)  influenced  by  the  consideration 
also  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member, 
that  Clerg3'men  in  Lancashire  took  an 
active  and  important  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  county  business.  He 
felt  that  they  had  no  right  to  sit  in  that 


House.  He  hoped  they  would  never 
be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  he  should  cer- 
tainly do  his  utmost  to  keep  them  out. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  believed  there 
was  only  one  person  actively  stirring  in 
this  matter,  and  was  sorry  to  say  this 
was  a  Friend  of  his.  He  regretted,  on 
this  account,  that  he  felt  obliged  to 
oppose  the  Bill ;  but  no  consideration  of 
friendship  would  induce  him  to  fail  in 
opposing  a  Bill  which  involved  so  large 
a  principle.  The  Bill  itself  was  in  very 
few  words,  but  its  principle  was  a  very 
comprehensive  one.  Under  the  Act, 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham,  but 
altered  by  the  House  of  Lords  in- 1870, 
it  was  perfectly  competent  for  a  gentle- 
man in  Holy  Orders  to  become  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  ab- 
solving himself  from  the  obligation  of 
those  Orders ;  but  the  proposal  of  this 
Bill  was  to  retain  that  obligation — so 
that,  under  this  Bill,  Members  might  be 
returned  to  this  House  fettered  by  Orders 
and  their  inherent  obligation  of  obe- 
dience to  the  higher  officers  of  the 
Church ;  future  Members  of  the  House 
might,  and  probably  would,  if  this  liill 
were  to  pass,  occupy  seats  in  that  House 
on  terms  different  from  those  upon  wliich 
other  Meiubers,  who  were  free  from  any 
such  obligations,  sat  in  that  House.  This 
would  be  importing  Clerical  Orders,  and 
the  obedience  they  entailed,  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  Let  tlie  House  look  at 
this  question  from  another  point  of  view. 
Reference  had  been  made  to  the  fact  of 
Bishops  sitting  in  the  House  of  L')rd9. 
The  Bishops  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  virtue  of  their  baronies,  whit;h  were, 
in  principle,  equivalent  to  the  benefices 
held  by  the  priests  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  House  was,  by  this  Bill, 
asked  to  treat  the  holding  of  benefices  as 
a  disqualification,  which,  as  a  qualifica- 
tion, were  equivalent — though  neither  in 
rank  they  would  confer,  nt»r  in  value, 
yet,  still,  in  principle,  equivalent — to  the 
qualitication  by  which  Bishops  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  the  two  cases  were 
entirely  different.  By  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  fact  of  being  in 
Orders  was  not  a  disqualification;  whereas 
the  House  of  Commons  had,  by  repeated 
decisions,  held  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  of  that  House,  in 
which  they  had  n )  Bishops,  i  iconsistent 
with  the  equal  freedom  of  those  ad- 
mitted to  it,  that  any  man  claiming  to 
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remain  under  the  obligation  of  Orders 
should  be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  tliat 
House.  The  principle  upon  which  Par- 
liament with  respect  to  that  House  had 
invariably  acted  was,  he  believed,  a 
sound  principle.  Parliament  had,  by 
the  Act  of  1870,  afforded  to  any  clergy- 
man, who  chose  to  avail  himself  of  it, 
the  opportunity  of  taking  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  repudiating  the 
obligation  of  his  Order.s ;  and  if  a  man 
said,  **  I  will  not  repudiate  the  obliga- 
tion of  his  Orders,"  by  refusing  to  avail 
himself  of  this  provision  of  the  Act  of 
1870,  the  person  interested  raised  up 
against  himself  a  barrier,  which  had 
always  been  held  sufficient  to  exclude 
from  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
even  before  the  case  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke, 
who  was  enabled  to  take  his  seat  through 
an  uncertainty  in  the  terms  of  the  Statute 
used  to  express  the  law.  An  Act  was 
passed  in  consequence,  which  still  de- 
clared the  law.  There  was  another 
point.  No  person,  being  a  Noncomfor- 
mist  minister,  was  thereby  disqualified 
from  sitting  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons — and  very  justly  ;  because 
not  one  of  the  Protestant  denominations 
held  the  indelibility  of  Orders.  It  was 
otherwise  with  the  Church  of  England, 
and  otherwise  with  the  Church  of  liome. 
In  both  cases,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Clergy  held  that  their  Orders  were  in- 
delible— that  the  obligation  to  obedience 
under  the  Orders  of  their  Church  was 
life-long.  If  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  to  be  allowed,  on  the 
terms  proposed  in  the  Bill,  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  could  be  no 
reason  why  priests  of  the  Church  of 
Borne  should  not  also  have  the  same 
right  to  be  elected  and  to  sit.  He 
tliought  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  right  in  holding,  as  the 
majority  of  them  did,  that  they  were 
bound  to  obedience  during  life ;  and  if 
they  acted  consistently  with  the  doctrines 
and  constitution  of  their  Church,  the 
priests  of  the  Church  of  Bome  were  still 
more  stringently  bound  for  life  also. 
That  being  so,  he  regretted  that  any 
attempt  should  have  been  made  to  en- 
force the  admission  of  clergymen  to  the 
House,  in  spite  of  this  life-long  obliga- 
tion under  their  Orders.  Prizing,  as  he 
did,  the  character  of  this  House,  and  the 
freedom  of  its  Members  under  the  law, 
subject  only  to  the  obligation  of  loyalty 
to  the  Sovereign,  but  &ee  in  other  re- 
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spects  to  exercise  their  jiidgment,  and 
speak  their  minds  without  other  re- 
straints than  those  imposed  by  the 
House  itself,  he  should  heaiiily  vote 
against  the  Bill,  as  being  thoroughly 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  of  the  House. 

Mr.  QoLDXEY  having  briefly  replied, 
Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
deeply  regretted  that  he  could  not 
support  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Chippenham.  He  could 
not  help  thinking  that  if  clergymen 
wished  to  come  iiito  Parliament,  they 
ought  to  do  BO  by  means  of  the  Act 
which  had  already  been  passed.  There 
was,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  no  sufficient 
reason  for  passing  the  Bill ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  thought  it  was  fraught 
with  much  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
P*  Divide,  divide!"] 

Sir  JOSEPH  MKENNA  said,  after 
what  had  fallen  from  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, hon.  Gentlemen  might  rest  assured 
he  would  not  talk  out  the  Bill ;  he  would 
only  say  a  few  words.  The  Act  which 
had  enabled  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  divest  themselves  of  Holy 
Orders  went  very  far  ;  but  this  Bill 
proposed  to  do  what  was  far  worse, 
by  permitting  clergymen  to  retain 
their  sacred  character  and  to  engage 
in  utterly  incompatible  pursuits.  He 
looked  upon  the  measure  as  one  fraught 
Mlith  g^eat  danger  to  society,  and  one 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  sprung 
upon  them  at  the  end  of  a  Morniug 
Sitting. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ares  66;  Noes 
135:  Majority  69.— (Div.  List,  No.  42.) 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second  Beading  put  offiox  six  months. 


MOTIONS. 


GOMHOKS. 

Select  Committee  on  Commons  nominated  :^^ 
Mr.  tiPBircEB  Walpolb,  Mr.  LBVESoy  Goweb, 
Sir  Walter  Bahttelot,  Mr.  Fawcbtt,  Mr. 
Pell,  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmavricb,  and  Five 
by  the  Committee  of  Selection : — Power  to  send 
for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Five  to  be  the 
quorum. 
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8UPBEME  COUBT  OF  JUDIGATTTRE  (DIB- 
TBIOT  COUBTS)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cowex,  Bill  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature Acts  1873  and  1876,  and  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  better  local  administration  of  jus- 
tice, ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Joseph 
CowEK,  Mr.  RiPLBY,  Mr.  Eustace  Smith,  and 
Mr.  HowLEY  Hill. 

'BiHlpresentedjKn.dL  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  100.] 

House  adjourned  at  five  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     L0ED8, 
Thursday,  ISth  March,  1879. 


MINUTES.]  —  Rbprbsbntatitb  Pbbr  pob 
Scotland — Earl  of  Dundonald,  v.  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  deceased  {Certfjicate). 

Public  Bills — First  Heading — Bankers'  Books 
(Evidence)  •  (24) ;  Friendly  Societies  Act 
(1875)  Amendment*  (25);  tlabitual  Drunk- 
ards* (26) ;  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  (Army)  *  (27). 

Second  Reading — Committee  negatived — Considered 
— Third  Reading — Exchequer  Bonds  (No.  1)*, 
and  passed. 

Committee — Bankruptcy  Law  Amendment  (8). 

Committee — Report — Debtors  Act,  1869,  Amend- 
ment *  (9) ;  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
Acts  Amendment  (11). 

Third  i^tftfrf'w^— Consohdated  Fund  (No.  1)  •, 
and  passed. 


REPRESENTATIVE  PEER  FOR 
SCOTLAND. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chancery 
delivered  his  certificate  that  the  Earl  of 
Dundonald  had  been  elected  a  Repre- 
sentative Peer  for  Scotland  in  the  room 
of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  deceased. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR— 
THE  REINFORCEMENTS. 

OBSEBVATIONS. 

Earl  CADOOAN  :  My  Lords,  it  may 
be  convenient  I  should  state  to  your 
Lordships  that  a  telegram  has  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Colonial  Office  to-day  from 
the  Officer  administering  the  G-overn- 
ment  of  the  Mauritius.  It  is  dated 
March  3,  and  in  these  terms — 

"  Tamar,  from  Ceylon,  with  reinforcements 
for  Natal,  arrived  this  morning.    She  leaves  at 
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daylight  to-morrow  with  two  officers  60  men 
Royal  Artillery  and  mountain  guns  from  this 
garrison,  in  addition  to  troops  brought  from 
Ceylon." 

EXCHEQUER  BONDS  (No.  1)  BILL. 
{The  Earl  of  Reaconsjleld.) 

Od  the  Motion  of  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 

FIELB, 

Bill  read  2'  (according  to  Order) ; 
Committee  neqatired:  Then  Standing 
Orders  Nos.  XXXVII.  and  XXXVIII. 
considered  (according  to  Order),  and  die- 
peneed  with  ;  Bill  read  3%  and  passed, 

BANKRUPTCY  LAW  AMENDMENT 

BILL.— (No.  8.) 

{Th4  Lord  Chancellor.) 

COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order). 

Clauses  1  to  3,  agreed  to,  with  verbal 
Amendments. 

Clause  4  (Interpretation  of  certain 
terms  in  the  Act). 

The  Earl  of  POWIS  :  I  have  given 
Notice  to  omit  the  words  in  the  Inter- 
pretation Clause  relating  to  resolutions 
passed  without  proxies  as  the  simplest 
mode  of  raising  the  question  whether 
proxies  should  or  should  not  be  abolished. 
I  have  had  a  communication  with  the  As- 
sociated Chambers  of  Commerce  sitting 
last  week  at  London,  and  have  received 
some  pamphlets  expressing  their  opi- 
nions against  abolition,  but  equally  in 
favour  of  regulation.  I  have  also  received 
communications  from  Manchester  that 
the  largest  houses  connected  with  the 
home  trade  there  are  in  favour  of  their 
retention.  Your  Lordships  will  observe 
that  the  creditors  in  a  bankruptcy  are 
essentially  a  non-resident  constituency. 
In  one  case,  cited  by  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  the  bankruptcy  in  South 
Wales,  where  there  were  78  creditors, 
was  removed  to  Manchester  at  a  meeting 
where  two  creditors  holding  proxies  at- 
tended. In  another,  where  the  debts 
were  £81,000  and  the  assets  £42,000, 
and  where  consequently  the  estate  was 
worth  lool[ing  after,  46  were  London 
creditors,  and  48  country,  including  one 
in  Switzerland  and  one  in  Australia. 
Then,  again,  as  almost  every  County 
Court  is  a  bankruptcy  court,  a  large 
house  may  have  to  look  after  half-a' 
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dozen  cases  in  as  many  counties  at  once. 
But  this  question  not  only  affects  com- 
mercial but  agricultural  interests.  The 
farmer  sells  liis  corn  to  a  corn  dealer, 
the  Suffolk  farmer  sells  his  malting 
barley  to  a  large  brewer  at  Burton. 
The  Midland  counties'  farmer  sells  all 
his  beasts  to  a  salesman  at  Smithfield. 
The  small  Welsh  farmer  or  local  butcher 
sends  the  hind  quarters  of  his  Welsh 
mutton  in  the  season  to  London,  reserv- 
ing the  fore  quarters  for  the  local 
markets.  If  these  are  to  leave  their 
farms  to  look  after  their  claims  in  a  case 
of  bankruptcy,  it  is  obvious  that  they  will 
be  utterly  disfranchised.  The  argument 
from  abuse  points  to  regulation,  not  to 
abolition.  In  your  Lordships'  House  no 
Peer  was  allowed  to  hold  more  than 
two,  and  proxies  were  required  to  be 
entered  a  certain  time  before  the  debate. 
The  picture  of  a  Minister  coming  down 
to  the  House  with  a  pocket  full  of  proxies 
was  nothing  but  a  journalistic  fiction. 
I  have  heard  many  vague  statements 
as  to  abuse,  but  no  instance  except  that 
of  persons  canvassing  for  votes  for  the 
appointment  of  trustees  with  a  view  to 
personal  profit.  Now,  this  abuse  is  much 
more  effectually  met  by  the  clause  which 
provides  that  a  general  meeting  shall 
appoint  a  Committee  of  Inspection  of 
five,  who  shall  appoint  the  trustees. 
Again,  when  the  interests  are  large,  if 
proxies  be  abolished,  it  will  be  easy  for 
those  interested  to  pay  the  smaller 
creditors  to  go  down  and  attend  and 
vote  as  they  are  directed.  The  Bill  does 
not  state  how  far  this  exclusion  of 
proxies  is  to  be  carried.  It  only  men- 
tions one  question  at  one  meeting  in 
Section  21  where  they  are  excluded. 
But  it  gives  the  (}ourt  an  indefinite 
power  under  rules  and  orders  of  pre- 
venting their  exclusion.  This  exdusion 
is  a  question  not  of  detail  fur  the  Court, 
but  of  principle  to  be  settled  by  the 
Bill.  I  trubt  your  Lordships  will  de- 
cline to  allow  this  disfranchisement  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Court,  and  I  beg 
to  move  the  omission  of  the  words  of 
of  which  I  have  given  Notice. 

Tub  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  his  noble  Friend  mistook  those 
provisions  of  the  Bill  which  referred  to 
proxies.  The  Bill  did  not  abolish  proxies, 
out  regulated  their  use  so  as  to  prevent 
the  abuse  of  them  which  was  now  com- 
plained of.  The  object  was  to  prevent 
the  discharge  of  a  bankrupt  without  the 

Tk$  Earl  of  Potcu 


mind  of  the  creditors  being  expressly 
directed  to  that  purpose ;  and  tliis  it  was 
thought  would  be  effected  by  the  fig- 
nature  of  a  special  resolution  signed  by 
a  mnjority  of  creditors  present  at  a 
meeting  representing  three-fourths  in 
number  and  value.  It  would  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Court  to  allow  or  dis- 
allow voting  by  proxy  for  a  special 
resolution. 

Lord  SELBORNE,  agreeing  in  the 
object,  thought  the  clause  required 
amendment. 

Amendment  negatived. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  5  (Extension  of  companies  and 
large  partnerships)  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  (Petition  and  Acts  of  Bank- 
ruptcy). 

Lord  SELBORNE  said,  he  objected 
to  this  clause,  on  the  ground  he  had 
stated  on  the  second  reading,  that  it 
afforded  g^eat  facilities  to  a  man  to  have 
himself  made  a  bankinipt.  Since  1H69 
that  had  not  been  allowed ;  and  it  was 
not  good  policy  to  allow  a  person  to  put 
an  end  in  that  way  to  his  full  liability 
towards  his  creditors.  The  sounder 
principle  was  to  allow  his  creditors  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  power  to  make 
him  a  bankrupt. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  the  proposal  liad  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  public,  and 
that  he  had  not  heard  from  any  quaiter 
an  objection  to  it,  while  he  was  aware 
that  in  muny  quarters  it  was  highly  re- 
commended. It  was  quite  true  that 
under  the  existing  law  a  person  could 
not  be  declared  bankrupt  on  his  own 
])etition  ;  but,  practically,'  he  could  do  so 
by  availinc:  himself  of  the  liquidation 
clauses  of  the  Act  of  1869,  and  8«i  enjoy 
the  sweets — if  there  were  such — witliout 
tasting  the  bitters  of  bankruptcy.  Why 
should  not  a  man  who  could  not  pay  his 
debts  be  able  to  tell  that  to  his  creditors 
in  Court  as  well  as  at  a  meeting?  It 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that  under 
this  Bill  a  petitioner  could  not  obtain 
his  dibcharge  without  the  consent  of  a 
large  majority  of  his  creditors  or  the 
order  of  the  Court.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  allow  a  man  who  could  no 
longer  go  on  with  a  fair  prospect  of  pay- 
ing his  debts  to  make  himself  a  bank* 
rupt  by  direct  means  than  force  him  to 
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go  from  bad  to  worse  in  business,  or  to 
avail  liimsolf  ofsuch  side  means  as  those 
wliich  were  open  to  liim  under  the  ex- 
isting law. 

Lord  SELBORNE  said,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  Iiim  that  under  the  operation 
of  tbls  clau^^e  a  bankrupt  would  be  abso- 
lutely entitled  to  his  discharge — that,  in 
fact,  that  would  be  his  right  from  the 
Court. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clauses  7  to  1 6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Clause  17  (Hegulations  as  to  first 
general  meeting). 

The  Earl  of  POWIS  said,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  under  the  power  given  to  the 
Court  by  this  and  Clause  18  to  make 
rules,  proxies  might  be  abolished  alto- 
gether. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
would  move  an  Amendment  in  the  clause, 
which  he  thought  would  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  such  a  result. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clauses  18  to  20,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Clause  21  (Second  general  meeting). 

(The  clause  provides  that  the  Court 
may  summon  a  second  general  meeting 
of  the  creditors,  at  which  a  report  shall 
be  made  upon  the  affairs  of  the  debtor  ; 
that  the  meeting  may  thereon  deter- 
mine that  an  adjudication  in  bankruptcy 
shall  be  made  against  the  debtor,  or 
the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  be  stayed 
and  the  estate  wound  up  under  a  deed 
of  arrangement ;  the  creditors  might 
also  at  this  second  meeting,  by  a  special 
resolution  made  without  proxies,  deter- 
mine that  the  affairs  of  the  debtor  had 
been  sufHeieutly  investigated,  and  that 
he  might  be  discharged  by  the  Court. 
If  no  such  resolution  should  be  passed, 
and  it  should  appear  to  the  Coui*t  that 
there  was  no  reasonable  probability  of 
the  confirmation  of  a  deed  of  aiTange- 
ment,  the  Court  was  to  make  an  abso- 
lute order  for  bankruptcy  against  the 
debtor). 

Loud  SELBORNE  said,  that  this 
clause  of  the  Bill  required  the  most 
mature  deliberation. 

Tub  L(JRD  CHANCELLOR  was 
understood  to  say  that  this  clause  should 


be  further  considered  before  the  next 
stage  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

The  Report  of  the  Amendments  to  be 
received  on  Thursday  next. 

DEBTORS    ACT    (1869)    A5IENDMEKT 

BILL.- (No.  9.) 

(The  Lord  Chancellor,) 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order). 

Bill  reported^  without  Amendment; 
and  to  be  read  3'  To-morroto, 

SUPREME    COURT     OF     JUDICATURE 

ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL.— (No.  11.) 

{'the  Lord  Chancellor.) 

COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order). 

LoHD  SELBORNE  said,  it  would  be 
well  to  insert  a  provision  to  enable  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  appoint  one  Judge 
to  take  the  place  of  another  in  the  case 
of  sickness  or  the  like  emergency.  He 
thought  sucli  a  provision  very  desirable, 
for,  otherwise,  very  important  business 
might  be  delayed  by  some  sudden  sick- 
ness or  accident  befalh'ng  one  of  the 
Judges.  What  had  happened  recently 
to  a  Judge  of  the  Chancery  Division 
showed  the  necessity  of  something  being 
done. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  between  the  present  time  and  the 
next  stage  of  the  Bill  he  would  consider 
the  suggestion  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend. 

Bill  r^/yoW«(f,  without  Amendment;  and 
to  be  read  3"  on  Thureday  next. 

CONSOLIDATED  FUND  (No.  1)  BILL. 

( The  Earl  of  Beacon fjield.) 

THIRD  READING. 

Bill  read  3'  (according  to  Order),  and 
passed. 

House  adjourned  at  a  qnarter  before 

Seven  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 
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in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  Com- 
mittee now  appointed  ;  yet  upon  that 
Committee  neither  of  the  Members  for 
Manchester  was  placed,  nor  was  there 
any  j^Iember  for  Westmoreland,  or  Cum- 
berland, nor  any  other  Member  interested 
or  committed  to  any  particular  view  in 
the  matter  which  hcui  to  come  before  the 
Committee.  If  they  could  get  a  jury 
of  Members  utterly  unprejudiced,  in- 
stead of  having  a  Committee  preju- 
diced by  preconceived  opinions,  it  would 
be  a  g^eat  advantage.  The  House 
had  just  nominated  a  Committee  which 
he  would  refer  to,  though  the  House 
had  been  pleased  to  place  his  name 
upon  it.  He  alluded  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Liverpool  Lighting  Bill, 
in  which  the  question  of  electric  lighting 
was  to  be  raised.  No  Member  interested 
in  electric  lighting,  or  personally  in- 
terested in  gas,  had  been  placed  upon 
that  Committee;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  if  any  Member  had  been  proposed 
who  was  so  interested  he  would  have 
been  objected  to.  A  different  view 
seemed  to  prevail,  however,  in  the 
case  of  a  Metropolitan  Bill.  He  ad- 
mitted that  something  might  be  said 
for  placing  the  Chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  upon  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  description.  But,  at  the 
•ame  time,  he  was  bound  to  say  there 
was  much  force  in  the  objection  of  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Colonel  Beres- 
ford),  although  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
say  this  on  personal,  but  solely  on  public 
grounds.  It  did  seem  to  him  open  to 
question  whether  it  was  desirable  to 
place  on  a  Committee  of  this  kind  a 
Member  who  went  there  with  precon- 
ceived opinions,  whose  vote  upon  every 
question  that  would  arise  upon  the 
Committee  would  not  be  given  upon  the 
evidence,  but  according  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  which  were  well 
known  and  had  been  expressed  in  that 
House  over  and  over  again.  He  had  not 
risen  on  this  occasion  for  the  purpose  of 
objecting  to  the  inclusion  of  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend's  name  upon  the  Com- 
mittee, but  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
urgently  requesting  the  House  and  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  not  to  add  to  the  Committee  any 
more  names  of  interested  Members — he 
meant  Metropolitan  Members,  or  others 
officially  connected  with  the  Bill,  or 
officially  opposed  to  it— K)r  of  any  Mem- 
ber whose  opinions  could  be  foretold, 

Sir  Ughtrtd  Kay'ShuttUworOi 


and  whose  votes  could  also  be  foretold ; 
but  to  make  the  Committee,  as  far  aa 
possible,  an  impartial  one — a  jury,  in 
point  of  fact,  that  would  impartially 
consider  the  merits  of  the  Bill. 

Sib  ANDREW  LUSK  said,  he  repre- 
sented  a  portion  of  the  Metropolis  which 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  ques- 
tions which  were  brought  before  the 
Committee,  and  he  thought  they  ought 
to  be  represented  upon  the  Committee 
when  it  was  proposed  they  should  be 
subjected  to  compulsory  taxation.  This 
Bill  contained  provisions  for  imposing 
general  taxation,  and  yet  the  interests 
of  the  people  who'  were  to  be  taxed 
appeared  to  be  ignored  on  the  Com- 
mittee altogether.  He  could  assure  the 
House  that  the  people  of  the  Metropolis 
had  no  desire  to  be  ignored  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  If  it  were  a  Scotch 
Committee,  upon  a  Scotch  subject,  he 
presumed  Scotchmen  would  be  placed 
upon  the  Committee ;  and  if  it  were  an 
Irish  Committee,  would  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers rest  contented  if  no  Irish  Mem- 
bers were  placed  upon  it  ?  He  had 
no  desire  to  be  put  upon  the  Committee 
himself.  He  was  upon  the  one  that 
had  been  previously  appointed ;  but  he 
thought  that,  in  regard  to  the  present 
Committee,  there  ought  to  be  more 
Metropolitan  Members  upon  it,  seeing 
that  the  Metropolis  was  as  large,  as  far 
as  its  population  was  concerned,  as  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  taxation  was  in- 
volved in  the  Bill.  He  told  the  Chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means  that  if  he  did 
not  give  the  Metropolis  the  fair  share  of 
representation  which  it  det^erved,  he 
should  certainlv  oppose  the  Committee. 

Mr.  BODWELL  said,  the  subject 
was  one  upon  which  he  was  able  to 
speak  with  some  experience,  and  he 
wished  to  correct  a  misapprehension  on 
the  part  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Bochester  (Sir  Julian  Qoldsmid), 
and  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Hastings  (Sir  Ughtred  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth).  The  hon.  Member  for  Roches- 
ter seemed  to  think  that  a  Hybrid 
Committee  was  one  that  was  an  impartial 
Committee.  Now,  his  (Mr.  Eodweirs) 
experience  was  totally  the  reverse.  It 
had  almost  always  been  the  pracrtice  of 
the  House  to  appoint  upon  Hybrid 
Committees  Gentlemen  of  pronounced 
opinions,  and  of  extreme  opinions,  who 
acted  often  as  advocates,  and  very  able 
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advocates,  for  the  particular  views  tbey 
desired  to  press  upon  the  Oommittee. 
It  would  be  seen,  in  the  divisions  which 
took  place,  that  certain  Members  voted 
throughout  one  against  another,  and 
were  seldom  unanimous  upon  any  of  the 
points  raised.  He  thought  that  in  this 
particular  case,  considering  the  position 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  select  a 
more  fit  person  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  He 
understood  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  was 
to  be  upon  the  Committee ;  and  as  the 
hon.  Baronet  moved  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill,  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Bod  well) 
that  between  these  two  hon.  Members 
they  would  have  a  good  opportunity  of 
eliciting  the  truth,  which,  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  were  acting  in  a  different  sense, 
mi<;ht  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT  was  desirous  of 
saying  a  few  words  before  the  discussion 
closed.  Objection  was  taken  to  the 
nomination  upon  the  Committee  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Truro  (Sir 
James  M'Garel-Hogg).  The  Chairman 
of  Ways  and  Means  had,  however, 
pointed  out  that  this  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary Private  Bill,  but  that  it  partook  of 
the  nature  of  a  public  measure.  [An 
hon.  Member  :  No,  no.l  At  any  rate, 
that  was  his  (Mr.  J.  Q.  Talbot's)  opinion ; 
and,  if  that  were  so,  everyone  would  admit 
that  both  sides  of  the  question  should 
be  fairly  elicited.  Any  public  question 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee  should 
have  represented  upon  the  Committee 
those  who  took  a  strong  view  on  both  sides 
of  the  subject.  In  the  present  instance,  it 
was  proposed  to  place  upon  the  Com- 
mittee the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Truro,  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke),  who  had  moved  its  rejection ; 
and  if  the  question  partook  of  a  public 
character,  it  would  be  admitted  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Truro  was 
tlie  very  person  who  ought  to  be  upon 
the  Committee.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Chelsea,  who  opposed  the  Bill  on  the 
second'  reading,  was  also  named  upon 
the  Committee,  so  that  neither  side 
should  be  unduly  represented.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  West  Surrey 
(Mr.  Cubitt)  had,  he  thought,  been  some- 
what misrepresented — unintentionally, 
of  course — oy  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means.      What  his   hon.  Friend 


wanted  was  to  secure  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  Surrey  Members  who  had  a 
real  interest  in  the  question.  But 
the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means 
had  met  his  hon.  Friend  very  fairly, 
and  said — **  If  you  consent  to  with- 
draw your  proposal  to-day,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  put  two  more  Members  on 
the  Committee."  His  advice  to  his 
hon.  Friend — if  his  hon.  Friend  would 
take  advice  from  him  —  was  that 
he  would  withdraw  his  Motion,  and 
allow  the  Committee  to  be  nominated, 
as  it  had  been  proposed  by  the  Chairman 
of  Ways  and  Means.  He  was,  quite 
certain  that  if  that  course  were  taken,  a 
conference  between  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Surrey  and  the  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  would  result  in  the 
Committee  being  constituted  in  a  per- 
fectly fair  manner. 

Lord  EOBEET  MONTAGU  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  had  acted  rightly  in  the  matter. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr.  Hod  well),  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bochester  (Sir  Julian  Gold- 
smid],  both  stated  that  persons  inte- 
rested in  a  Bill  were  frequently  placed 
upon  the  Hybrid  Committee  to  which  it 
was  referred.  These  Members,  of  course, 
went  into  the  Committee  with  precon- 
ceived notions,  and  it  was  true  that  in 
every  Division  it  znight  be  predicted 
beforehand  how  these  Members  would 
vote.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Cambridgeshire  had  had  great  ex- 
perience of  these  Hybrid  Committees 
upstairs,  and  could  speak  with  much 
authority  on  the  subject ;  and  he  con- 
firmed the  hon.  Member  for  Bochester 
as  to  the  preconceived  opinions  formed 
by  Members  of  a  Committee,  and  the 
want  of  influence  produced  upon  them 
by  the  evidence.  What,  then,  it  might 
be  asked,  was  the  good  of  nominating 
upon  the  Committee  an  equal  number 
of  hon.  Members  who  were  prejudiced 
either  one  way  or  the  other  ?  In  such  a 
case  the  whole  decision  rested  with  the 
odd  Member,  probably  the  Chairman, 
who  would  be  unprejudiced.  But 
what  had  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  done?  He  simply  pro- 
posed to  place  on  the  present  Com- 
mittee no  prejudiced  Member,  except 
two.  And  who  were  those  two? 
First,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Truro,  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill ;  and 
if  he  were  not  included  in  the  Committee 
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lie  (Lord  Bobert  Montagu)  would  like 
to  know  bow  tbe  business  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  to  be  conducted?  In  tbe 
event  of  certain  evidence  being  brought 
before  the  Committee  which  rendered  a 
compromise  necessary,  if  tbe  bon.  and 
gallant  Baronet  was  not  present,  who 
was  to  make  tbe  compromise  ?  If,  how- 
ever, the  bon.  and  gallant  Baronet  were 
sitting  on  the  Committee,  he  would  be 
authorized  in  such  a  case  to  say  that  as 
the  evidence  was  different  from  what  be 
bad  anticipated  be  would  accept  the 
compromise,  and  agree  to  it  on  oebalf 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  That  ques- 
tion would,  consequently,  be  finisbed; 
the  difficulty  woula  be  disposed  of,  and 
the  Committee  would  be  able  to  go  on  to 
the  next  point;  but,  as  the  Chairman 
of  Ways  and  Means  had  told  tbe  House, 
if  they  placed  the  Chairman  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  on  the  Committee,  they 
must,  in  order  to  put  the  different  in- 
terests upon'  a  footing  of  equality,  also 
place  upon  it  tbe  bon.  Member  who  was 
the  most  decided  opponent  of  the  Bill ; 
and  no  more  decided  or  able  opponent 
could  be  selected  than  tbe  bon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Cbarles  W. 
Dilke)  who,  on  the  second  reading  of 
tbe  measure,  bad  placed  a  Notice  on  the 
Paper  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  that  the  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  bad  taken  tbe  only 
course  which  be  could  have  taken  as 
Chairman  of  Committees.  He  suggested 
that  the  House  should  a^ee  to  the 
names  placed  on  the  Paper  by  the  Chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means  until  they  came 
to  his  (Lord  Bobert  Montagu's)  name. 
That  name  might  be  omitted,  and  the 
further  consideration  of  tbe  matter  left 
open  until  to-morrow,  when  the  Chair- 
man *of  Ways  and  Means  would  be 
able  to  bring  forward  two  or  three 
names  to  complete  tbe  composition  of 
the  Committee.  He  thought  that 
was  a  course  whicb  would  suit  all  par- 
tins,  and  be  hoped  that  it  would  be 
followed. 

Mr.  WATNEY  remarked,  that  as  his 
name  bad  been  placed  on  the  Paper  by 
bis  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Soutbwark  (Colonel  Beresford),  be 
wished  to  make  an  explanation  in  order 
to  prevent  a  misconoeption.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Soutbwark  bad 
put  down  bis  name  without  having  con- 
sulted him,  and  be  bad  no  wish  that  his 
name    should    remain    in    opposition 

Lord  Robert  Montagu 


to  the  name  of  tbe  Chairman  of  tbe 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  With 
regard  to  the  Bill  itself,  be  certainly 
wisbed  that  either  himself  or  some 
other  Member  representing  the  in- 
terests of  Surrey  snould  be  upon  the 
Committee.  It  was,  however,  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  Surrey 
desired  to  oppose  tbe  Bill ;  on  the  con- 
trary, tbey  were  anxious  to  have  it. 
Surrey,  especially  Lambeth,  bad  been 
flooded  over  and  over  again,  and  tbe 
people  living  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Thames  were  anxious  to  have  some 
Bill  which,  in  future,  would  prevent 
the  damage  wbicb  bad  so  often 
been  done.  Considering  tbe  larg^ 
amount  of  property  in  Surrey  that  was 
affected  by  the  flooding  of  the  Tbames, 
and  tbe  heavy  rating  wbicb  the  inha- 
bitants bad  to  pay,  be  thought  it  was 
not  unfair  to  ask  that  some  Member 
representing  a  Surrey  constituency  should 
be  appointed  upon  the  Committee,  as 
Middlesex  was  represented  by  the  bon. 
Baronet  tbe  Member  for  Chelsea.  If 
the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  would 
consent  to  add  two  additional  Members 
to  the  Committee,  one  of  whom  should 
be  a  Surrey  Member,  be  thought  that 
would  g^  very  far  towards  meeting  the 
merits  of  tbe  case. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  thought 
there  was  a  very  strong  objection  to 
the  proposal  of  tbe  Chairman  of  Wa^s 
and  Means  to  place  tbe  name  of  tbe  bon. 
and  gallant  Baronet  the  Chairman  of 
tbe  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
upon  the  Committee.  Tbe  bon.  and 
gallant  Baronet  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
personally  interested  party.  Tbe  Board 
of  Works  were  the  promoters  of  the 
original  Bill,  and  tbe  promoters  also  of 
the  present  measure.  They  could  not 
divest  themselves  of  their  interest  in  the 
matter ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  full 
effect  would  be  given  to  the  demand  of 
tbe  Metropolitan  Board  if  the  Chairman 
of  tbe  Board  were  examined  as  a  wit- 
ness. If  tbe  bon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
were  placed  upon  the  Committee,  he 
would  assume  tbe  twofold  character  of  a 
witness  and  one  of  tbe  jury.  That,  he 
thought,  would  be  contrary  to  all  judi- 
cial principles,  and  even  to  common 
sense.  Questions  would  arise  in  consi- 
dering the  Bill  as  to  taxation,  as  to  who 
were  the  parties  to  be  taxed,  and  to  what 
extent  and  deg^e  taxation  was  to  be 
borne  by  the  district,  or  whether  it  was 
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to  fall  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  ?  Under  such  ciroumstances,  the 
one  man  who  ought  not  to  be  upon  the 
Comuiittee,  in  order  to  pronounce  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee,  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
who  would  find  it  impossible  to  divest 
himself  of  the  interest  which  he  had  in 
the  measure  as  Kepresentative  of  the 
Board.  In  that  capacity,  of  course,  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  would  have  a 
direct  interest  in  saving  the  revenues  of 
the  Board.  No  doubt,  the  revenues  of 
the  Board  ought  to  be  saved  and  econo- 
mized as  much  as  possible;  but  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  was  not,  as  be- 
tween the  Board  and  other  contribu- 
taries,  the  best  judge  of  the  economy  that 
ought  to  be  exercised.  His  proper  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  a  Bill  of  this  kind  was 
to  be  examined  as  a  witness.  The  Com- 
mittee itself  should  be  composed  of  in- 
dependent Members,  who  had  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  measure,  and  whose  only 
object  would  be  to  do  that  which  was 
right. 

Mb.  MABK  8TEWABT  was  cer- 
tainly of  opinion  that  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  the  Member  for  Truro  (Sir 
James  M'Garel-Hogg)  ought  to  be  upon 
the  Committee.  He  (Mr.  M.  Stewart) 
had  had  the  honour  of  serving  upon 
the  Select  Committee  which  sat  two 
years  ago  upon  this  very  question.  Al- 
though his  views  did  not  altogether  agree 
with  those  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend,  he  had  had  great  satisfaction  in 
hearing  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
named  upon  the  Committee.  Upon  the 
previous  Committee  the  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  certainly 
knew  more  about  the  question  than  any- 
body associated  with  him  ;  and  he  was 
therefore  able  to  give  the  Committee, 
not  only  good  and  valuable  informa- 
tion, but  to  ask  many  useful  questions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  be  (Mr. 
Stewart)  should  support  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Truro  should  be  upon  the  Com- 
mittee.   

Mr.  CUBITT  said,  he  was  willing  to 
withdraw  the  Motion  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate,  on  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  would 
propose  two  additional  Members  of  the 
Committee,  one  of  whom  should  be  a 
Bepresentative  of  the  Metropolitan  part 
of  the  County  of  Surrey.  He  hoped,  upon 


that  understanding,  that  he  would  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  the  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Eaixes,  Mr. 
Alexander  Brown,  Sir  Baldwyn  Leigh- 
ton,  and  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  nomi- 
nated other  Members  of  the  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Sir  James  M'Oarel-Hogg  be  a 
Member  of  the  Select  Committee.'' 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  said,  he  felt 
bound  to  move,  as  an  Amendment,  that 
the  name  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Truro  be  omitted.  It  was  not 
from  any  personal  feeling  in  regard  to 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  that  he  took 
this  step,  but  because  this  was  a  Private 
Bill,  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  prin- 
cipal promoter  of  it  should  be  asked  to 
serve  upon  the  Committee  which  was  to 
inquire  into  its  merits.  He  knew  that 
he  would  be  met  by  the  argument  that 
this,  although  introduced  as  a  Private 
Bill,  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  public 
measure.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  Private 
Bill,  introduced  into  the  House  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  a  Private  Bill ;  and  he 
could  not  call  to  mind  a  single  instance 
in  which  the  promoters  of  a  con- 
tested Private  Bill  had  been  placed 
upon  the  Committee  to  which  the 
Bill  was  referred  in  order  to  report 
to  the  House  upon  its  merits.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  West- 
meath  (Lord  Bobert  Montagu)  said  that 
it  would  be  of  advantage  to  have  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  ibr  Truro  upon  the 
Committee,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
present  to  accept  any  compromise  that 
might  be  offered.  He  (Sir  Julian  Gold- 
smid)  wished  to  point  out  that  that 
statement  was  altogether  inaccurate, 
because  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Truro  had  stated  some  time  ago,  in 
his  place  in  the  House,  that  he  would 
be  prepared,  on  the  part  ot*  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  to  accept  any 
decision  the  Committee  might  arrive  at. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  only  right  to 
say  that  he  (Sir  Julian  Goldsmid)  un- 
derstood the  Metropolitan  Board  had 
repudiated  that  promise  made  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member,  and  had  said 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  bind  them 
to  do  what  they  thought  was  not  de^^ir- 
able  in  this  manner.    It  would,  there* 
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in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  Com- 
mittee now  appointed  ;  yot  upon  that 
Committee  neither  of  tlie  Members  for 
Manchester  was  ])laccd,  nor  was  there 
anv  ^lemberfor  Westmoreland,  or  Cum- 
berland,  nor  any  otherMember  interested 
or  committed  to  any  particular  view  in 
the  matter  which  had  to  come  before  the 
Committee.  If  they  could  get  a  jury 
of  Members  utterly  unprejudiced,  in- 
stead of  having  a  Committee  preju- 
diced by  preconceived  opinions,  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage.  The  House 
had  just  nominated  a  Committee  which 
he  would  refer  to,  though  the  House 
had  been  pleased  to  place  his  name 
upon  it.  Ho  alluded  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Liverpool  Lighting  Bill, 
in  whi(;h  the  question  of  electric  lighting 
was  to  be  raised.  No  Member  interested 
in  electiic  ligliting,  or  personally  in- 
terested in  gas,  had  been  placed  upon 
tliat  Committee ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  if  any  Member  had  been  proposed 
who  was  so  interested  he  would  have 
been  objected  to.  A  different  view 
seemed  to  prevail,  however,  in  the 
case  of  a  Metropolitan  Bill.  He  ad- 
mitted that  something  might  be  said 
for  placing  the  Chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  upon  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  description.  But,  at  the 
tame  time,  he  was  bound  to  say  there 
was  much  force  in  the  objection  of  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Colonel  Beres- 
ford),  although  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
say  this  on  personal,  but  solely  on  public 
grounds.  It  did  seem  to  him  open  to 
question  whether  it  was  desirable  to 
place  on  a  Committee  of  this  kind  a 
Member  who  wont  there  with  precon- 
ceived opiiiions,  whoso  vote  upon  every 
question  that  would  arise  iipon  the 
Committee  would  not  be  given  upon  the 
evidence,  but  according  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  which  were  well 
known  and  had  been  expressed  in  that 
House  over  and  over  again.  He  had  not 
risen  on  this  occasion  for  the  purpose  of 
objecting  to  the  inclusion  of  his  hon.  and 
gallant  jj'riend's  name  upon  the  Com- 
mittee, but  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
urgently  requesting  the  House  and  his 
lion.  Friend  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Moans  not  to  add  to  tho  Committee  any 
more  names  of  interested  Members — ho 
meant  A[otropolitan  Members,  or  others 
ofhcially  connected  with  the  Bill,  or 
officially  opposed  to  it — or  of  any  Mem- 
ber whose  opinions  could  be  foretold, 

Sir  U^htred  Kaj/'ShuttUworth 


and  whose  votes  eonid  also  be  fonfaild; 
but  to  make  the  Committee,  asfvii 
possible,  an  impartial  one — a  juiy,  it 
point  of  fact,  that  would  impartially 
consider  the  merits  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  ANDREW  LUSE  said,  he  rsjir^ 
sented  a  portion  of  the  Metropolis  wiatk 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  qos^ 
tions  which  were  brought  before  the 
Committee,  and  he  thought  they  onght 
to  be  represented  upon  the  Committw 
when  it  was  proposed  they  should  be 
subjected  to  compulsory  taxation.  Iliii 
Bill  contained  provisions  for  imposiDy 
general  taxation,  and  yet  the  interctti 
of  the  people  who'  were  to  be  taxed 
appeared  to  be  ignored  on  the  Coifr 
mittee  altogether.  He  could  assure  tkf 
House  that  the  people  of  the  Metropda 
had  no  desire  to  be  ignored  in  niatten 
of  this  kind.  If  it  were  a  SootA 
Committee,  upon  a  Scotch  subject  he 
presumed  Scotchmen  would  be  placid 
upon  the  Committee ;  and  if  it  were  n 
Irish  Committee,  would  the  Irish  MeOf 
hers  rest  contented  if  no  Irish  MeiBp 
bers  were  placed  upon  it  P  He  had 
no  desire  to  be  put  upon  the  Committea 
himself.  He  was  upon  the  one  Ail 
had  been  previously  appointed ;  butkf 
thought  that,  in  regard  to  the  preeenl 
Committee,  there  ought  to  be  man 
Metropolitan  Members  upon  it,  eeeiaf 
that  the  Metropolis  was  as  large,  ae  n 
as  its  population  waa  concerned,  as  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  piia- 
ciple  of  compulsory  taxation  was  ia* 
volved  in  the  Bill.  He  told  the  Chanp- 
man  of  Ways  and  Means  that  if  he  did 
not  give  the  Metropolis  the  fair  share  flf 
representation  which  it  deserved,  he 
should  certainlv  oppose  the  Comroitteei 

Mr.  EODW'ELL  said,  the  subjeel 
was  one  upon  which  he  was  able  te 
speak  with  some  experience,  and  he 
wished  to  correct  a  misapprehensioa  oa 
the  part  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Bochester  (Sir  Julian  Goldsniid)i 
and  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  te 
Hastings  (Sir  Ughtred  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth).  The  hon.  Member  for  Hochee- 
ter  seemed  to  think  that  a  Hvbrid 
Committee  was  one  that  was  an  impartiil 
Committee.  Now,  his  (Mr.  Kodwett'i) 
experience  was  totally  the  reverse.  U 
had  almost  always  been  the  practice  d 
tho  House  to  appoint  upon  Hybrid 
Committees  Gentlemen  of  pronouneid 
opinions,  and  of  extreme  opinions,  whi 
acted  often  as  advocates,  and  very  iU* 
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to  fall  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  ?  Under  such  ciroamstances,  the 
one  man  who  oaght  not  to  be  upon  the 
Committee,  in  order  to  pronounce  the 
judgment  of  the  Oommittee,  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
who  would  find  it  impossible  to  divest 
himself  of  the  interest  which  he  had  in 
the  measure  aa  Kepresentative  of  the 
Board.  In  that  capacity,  of  course,  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  would  have  a 
direct  interest  in  saving  the  revenues  of 
the  Board.  No  doubt,  the  revenues  of 
the  Board  ought  to  be  saved  and  econo- 
mized as  much  as  possible ;  but  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  was  not,  as  be- 
tween the  Board  and  other  con  tribu- 
taries, the  best  judge  of  the  economy  that 
ought  to  be  exercised.  His  proper  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  a  Bill  of  this  kind  was 
to  be  examined  as  a  witness.  The  Com- 
mittee itself  should  be  composed  of  in- 
dependent Members,  who  had  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  measure,  and  whose  only 
object  would  be  to  do  that  which  was 
right. 

Mb.  MABK  8TEWABT  was  cer- 
tainly of  opinion  that  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  the  Member  for  Truro  (Sir 
James  M'Garel-Hogg)  ought  to  be  upon 
the  Committee.  He  (Mr.  M.  Stewart) 
had  had  the  honour  of  serving  upon 
the  Select  Committee  which  sat  two 
years  ago  upon  this  very  question.  Al- 
though his  views  did  not  altogether  agree 
with  those  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend,  he  had  had  great  satisfaction  in 
hearing  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
named  upon  the  Committee.     Upon  the 

Srevious  Committee  the  Chairman  of  the 
[etropolitan  Board  of  Works  certainly 
knew  more  about  the  question  than  any- 
body associated  with  him  ;  and  he  was 
therefore  able  to  give  the  Committee, 
not  only  good  and  valuable  informa- 
tion, but  to  ask  many  useful  questions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  (Mr. 
Stewart)  should  support  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Truro  should  be  upon  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CUBITT  said,  he  was  willing  to 
withdraw  the  Motion  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate,  on  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  would 
propose  two  additional  Members  of  the 
Committee,  one  of  whom  should  be  a 
Bepresentative  of  the  Metropolitan  part 
of  the  County  of  Surrey.  He  hoped,  upon 


that  understanding,  that  he  would  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  the  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Eaikes,  Mr. 
Alexander  Brown,  Sir  Baldwyx  Leigh- 
ton,  and  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  nomi- 
nated other  Members  of  the  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg  be  a 
Member  of  the  Select  Committee." 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  said,  he  felt 
bound  to  move,  as  an  Amendment,  that 
the  name  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Truro  be  omitted.  It  was  not 
from  any  personal  feeling  in  regard  to 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  that  he  took 
this  step,  but  because  this  was  a  Private 
Bill,  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  prin- 
cipal promoter  of  it  should  be  asked  to 
serve  upon  the  Committee  which  was  to 
inquire  into  its  merits.  He  knew  that 
he  would  be  met  by  the  argument  that 
this,  although  introduced  as  a  Private 
Bill,  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  public 
measure.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  Private 
Bill,  introduced  into  the  House  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  a  Private  Bill ;  and  he 
could  not  call  to  mind  a  single  instance 
in  which  the  promoters  of  a  con- 
tested Private  Bill  had  been  placed 
upon  the  Committee  to  which  the 
Bill  was  referred  in  order  to  report 
to  the  House  upon  its  merits.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  West- 
meath  (Lord  Bobert  Montagu)  said  that 
it  would  be  of  advantage  to  have  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  ibr  Truro  upon  the 
Committee,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
present  to  accept  any  compromise  that 
might  be  offered.  He  (Sir  Julian  Gold- 
smid)  wished  to  point  out  that  that 
statement  was  altogether  inaccurate, 
because  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Trui*o  had  stated  some  time  ago,  in 
his  place  in  the  House,  that  he  would 
be  prepared,  on  the  part  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  to  accept  any 
decision  the  Committee  might  arrive  at. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  only  right  to 
say  that  he  (Sir  Julian  Goldsmid)  un- 
derstood the  Metropolitan  Board  had 
repudiated  that  promise  made  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member,  and  had  said 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  bind  them 
to  do  what  they  thought  was  not  desir- 
able in  this  manner.    It  would,  there- 
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fore,  be  much  more  preferable  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  should  appear 
before  the  Committee  as  a  witness,  and 
not  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee  itself. 
The  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  had 
himself  used  an  argument  which  went 
against  the  nomination  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Truro.  He  said 
that  it  was  desirable  to  have  persons 
upon  the  Committee  with  impartial,  un- 
biased minds.  Nevertheless,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  at  once  proceeded  to  nominate 
upon  the  Committee  the  one  person  who 
was  the  least  impartial  person  who  could 
be  selected.  The  hon.  Member  opposite 
(Mr.  Mark  Stewart)  also  told  the  House 
that  he  was  glad  the  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  was  to  be  upon  the 
Committee,  because  he  knew  more  about 
the  matter  than  anybody  else.  It  was 
exactly  because  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Truro  did  know  more  of  the 
matter  than  anybody  else  that  he  ought 
to  appear  before  the  Committee  as  a 
witness,  and  not  as  one  of  the  judges. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  deemed 
it  right,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  to 
oppose  the  nomination  upon  the  Com- 
mittee of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Member  for  Truro. 

Mb.  EAIKES  thought  he  might  fairly 
appeal  to  the  House  to  support  him  in 
his  endeavour  to  secure  a  sufficient  re- 
presentation of  those  who  took  a  lively 
public  interest  in  the  matter,  without 
allowing  the  Committee  to  degenerate 
into  an  arena  for  partizan  warfare.  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke),  who  was  just 
as  much  opposed  to  the  Bill  as  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Truro  was  in 
its  favour,  was  already  upon  the  Com- 
mittee, his  name  having  been  agreed  to. 
These  two  Qentlemen  had  been  placed 
upon  the  Committee, on  the  understanding 
that  the  views  of  one  would  counterbal- 
ance those  of  the  other.  Neither  of  them 
were  interested  in  the  matter  in  any  sense 
that  could  be  called  private  interest;  but 
the  interest  they  took  iU  the  question 
was  altogether  in  a  public  capacity.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Truro  was 
nominated  because,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  he  had 
charge  of  the  Bill,  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Chelsea  was  nominated  because  he 
had  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  an  unfair  proceed- 
ing to  strike  off  the  name  of  the  hon. 

Sir  Julian  Qoldsmid 


and  gallant  Member  for  Truro,  now  that 
they  had  already  confirmed  the  name  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chel- 
sea. 

Mb.  LOCKB  strongly  objected  to  the 
appointment  upon  the  Committee  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Truro,  and 
wished  to  call  attention  to  what  was 
done  on  a  former  occasion.  Some  time 
ago,  a  Committee  was  appointed  upon 
this  very  question.  He  did  not  know 
who  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
were,  except  that  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  Truro  was  one 
of  them.  Well,  that  Committee  arrived 
at  a  certain  decision,  and  what  was  then 
done  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
opposite  ?  He  stopped  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill  altogether.  Nothing 
more  was  done  in  the  matter ;  and  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  was  allowed  to 
do  precisely  what  he  liked.  The  state 
of  things  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
previous  Bill  to  remedy  had  since  been 
allowed  to  p:o  on  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  he  failed  to  see  what  was  to  be  the 
end.  He  did  not  know  what  the  opinions 
of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  were ; 
but  it  appeared  to  be  the  fact  that  Par- 
liament was  able  to  do  nothing,  if  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  chose  to 
stop  the  way.  What  was  the  position 
of  the  question,  and  what  was  the  former 
attempt  to  settle  it  ?  It  was  held  that 
as  both  sides  of  the  river  would  be  bene- 
fited by  preventing  the  overflow  of  the 
Thames,  and  that  great  damage  to  pro- 
perty which  periodical  floods  occasioned 
— it  was  held  that  both  sides  of  the  river 
should  contribute  equally  to  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  works.  But  what  did  the 
body  say,  which  was  represented  by  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  opposite?  They 
said — **We  will  not  contribute  any  of 
our  ijaoney,"  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  both  sides  of  the  river  would  receive 
advantage.  His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
contended  that,  although  this  was  un- 
doubtedly the  case,  the  parts  bene- 
fited should  be  called  upon  to  bear  the 
expense.  The  result  was  that  the  matter 
had  remained  unsettled,  and  the  House 
was  called  upon  to  consider  a  scheme 
precisely  similar  to  that  which  was  in- 
quired into,  and  reported  upon,  some 
years  ago.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  and  some 
others,  who  endeavoured  to  keep  their 
money  in  their  pockets,  all  that  was 
necessary  would  now  have  been  carried 
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out.  He  must  say  that,  in  his  opinion, 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  was  one  of 
the  last  men  who  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
Bit  upon  the  Committee.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Board  who  were  promoting 
the  Bill,  and,  in  that  capacity,  he  might 
again  feel  it  right  to  do  that  which  was 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  everybody 
eke.  If  anybody  was  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  Committee,  it  was  certainly  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  the  Chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Sir   JAMES  M*GAEEL-HOGG  re- 
marked   that  his    name  had  been   so 
prominently    brought   forward    in    the 
course  of  the  discussion,  almost  by  every 
speaker,  that  he  felt  it  impossible  to  sit 
entirely  quiet.    He  should  not,  howeyer, 
have  risen  to  address  the  House,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  numerous  mistakes  the 
hon.  Member  for  Eochester  (Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid)  had  made  in  the  two  speeches 
he  had  addressed  to  the  House.     The 
only  excuse  that  could  be  made  for  the 
hon.  Member  was  his  ignorance,  which 
was  abundantly  manifested  in  the  two 
statements    he  had  made.      The  hon. 
Member    said     that    the   Metropolitan 
Board  declined  to  accept  the  decision  of 
the  previous  Committee  of  the  House. 
That  statement  was  somewhat  inaccurate, 
and  it  was  proved  by  the  present  Bill, 
which  was  brought  in  in  order  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  Committee.     The  Bill, 
it  was  true,  did  not  cast  the  whole  cost 
over  the  Metropolis,  a  particular  por- 
tion of  it  being  thrown  upon  the  riparian 
owners;  but  the  other  portion — namely, 
that  for  compensations — fell  upon  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  He  therefore  con- 
tended that  the  Metropolitan  Board  had 
shown  a  deference  to  the  views  of  the 
Committee.  Then,  again,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber said  that  when  he  (Sir  James  M'Garel- 
Hogg)  brought  in  the  Bill  the  other  day, 
he    promised    that    the    Board* should 
acquiesce  in  any  decision  the  Committee 
might  arrive  at.     Now,  what  he  said 
was  that,  as  far  as  he  had  any  influence 
with  his  Colleagues,  he  would  do  every- 
thing he  could  to  induce  them  to  accept 
the    decision    of   the    Committee.      Of 
course,  he  would  be. glad  to   have  an 
impartial  Committee ;  and  it  would  be 
in   the  recollection  of  the  House  that 
when  he  brought  in  the  Bill  he  asked 
for    an  impartial  tribunal  that  should 
inquire  into  the    merits    of   the   Bill, 
although  it  was  only  a  Private  Bill,  as 
if  they  were  a  jury.    When  the  House 


expressed  an  opinion  that  there  should 
be  a  different  tribunal  from  that  to 
wliich  Private  Bills  were  usually  re- 
ferred, he  at  once  bowed  to  its  decision. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Eochester  was 
now  kind  enough  to  inform  him  and  the 
House  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  had 
repudiated  what  he  (Sir  James  M'Garel- 
Hogg)  had  said.  The  hon.  Member  was 
entirely  incorrect.  The  Board  had  said 
nothing  upon  the  matter.  He  had  not 
asked  his  Colleagues  their  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  the  Board  had  not  at- 
tached any  blame  to  him.  He  would 
advise  his  hon.  Friend,  before  he  again 
got  up  to  make  statements  to  the  House, 
to  be  quite  sure  that  the  statements  he 
was  about  to  make  were  accurate. 

Mr.    EITCHIE    said,    he   was    not 
usually  the  champion  of  all  the  proceed- 
ing^of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works; 
but,  on  this  occasion,  he  thought  the  ob- 
jection taken  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  alto- 
gether unjustifiable  and  without  founda- 
tion.   It  would  almost  seem,  from  the 
conversation    which  had    taken  place, 
that  there  was  no  part  of  London,  except 
that  part  of  it  which  was  bounded  by  the 
Thames.      He   begged  to  remind    the 
House  that  a  large  portion  of  London 
had  really  very   little  interest  in  the 
question  of  the  embankment  of  the  river, 
but  had  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
question   how   the  expense  was  to  be 
spread  over  the  Metropolis.    At  present, 
what  was  their  position  ?    In  the  names 
already  appointed  upon  the  Committee 
was  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Chelsea 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke),  who  had  already 
expressed  his  yiews  as  to  how  the  mode 
of  payment  should  be  adjusted  over  the 
Metropolis;  and  the  hon.  Baronet,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  said  to  be  altogether  an 
unprejudiced  Member  of  the  Committee. 
Then  they  had  an  offer  made,  and  ac- 
cepted, as  he  understood,  that  an  hon. 
Member  should  be  placed  on  the  Com- 
mittee who  represented  Surrey.     They 
would  thus  have  on  the  Committee  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea, 
who  directly  represented  the  interests  of 
a  water-side  constituency  and  was  inte- 
rested in  having  the  cost  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  Metropolis,  and  they  would 
have  a  Member  for  Surrey,  who  would 
also  have  a  direct  interest  in  having  the 
cost  spread  over  the  whole  of  Loudon, 
and  not  coniined  to  the  localities  which 
would  derive  most  advantage  from  the 
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f  ore,  be  much  more  preferable  that  tlie 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  should  appear 
before  the  Committee  as  a  witness,  and 
not  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee  itself. 
The  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Moans  had 
himself  used  an  argument  which  went 
against  the  nomination  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Truro.  He  said 
tliat  it  was  desirable  to  have  persons 
upon  the  Committee  with  impartial,  un- 
biased minds.  Nevertheless,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  at  once  proceeded  to  nominate 
upon  the  Committee  the  one  person  who 
was  the  least  impartial  person  who  could 
be  selected.  The  hon.  Member  opposite 
(Mr.  Mark  Stewart)  also  told  the  House 
that  he  was  glad  the  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  was  to  be  upon  the 
Committee,  because  he  knew  more  about 
the  mutter  than  anybody  else.  It  was 
exactly  because  tho  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Truro  did  know  more  of  the 
matter  than  anybody  else  that  he  ought 
to  appear  before  the  Committee  as  a 
witness,  and  not  as  one  of  the  judges. 
Under  those  circumstances,  he  deemed 
it  right,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  to 
oppose  the  nomination  upon  the  Com- 
mittee of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Mi-mbor  for  Truro. 

Mr.  RAIKES  thought  he  might  fairly 
appeal  to  the  House  to  support  him  in 
his  endeavour  to  secure  a  sufficient  re- 
presentation of  those  who  took  a  lively 
public  interest  in  the  matter,  without 
allowing  the  Committee  to  degenerate 
into  an  arena  for  pnrtizan  warfare.  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  ^leniber  for  Chelsea 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilko),  who  was  just 
as  much  oppo<^ed  to  the  Bill  as  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Truro  was  in 
its  favour,  was  already  upon  the  Com- 
niittee,  his  name  having  been  agreed  to. 
These  two  Gentlemen  had  been  placed 
upon  the  Committee, on  the  understanding 
that  tho  views  of  one  would  counterbal- 
ance those  of  the  other.  Neither  of  them 
were  interested  in  the  matter  in  any  sense 
that  could  be  called  private  interest;  but 
the  interest  they  took  in  the  question 
was  altogether  in  a  public  capacity.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Truro  was 
nominated  because,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  he  had 
charge  of  the  Bill,  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Chelsea  was  nominated  because  ho 
had  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  an  unfair  proceed- 
ing to  strike  off  the  name  of  the  hon. 

Sir  Julian  Goldsmid 


and  gallant  Member  for  Truro,  now  tint 
they  had  already  confirmed  the  name  rf 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chd- 
sea. 

Mb.  LOCKE  strongly  objected  to  thi 
appointment  upon  the  Committee  of  tin 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Truro,  ud 
wished  to  call  attention  to  what  wii 
done  on  a  former  occasion.  Some  tim 
ago,  a  Committee  was  appointed  npoi 
this  very  question.  He  did  not  know 
who  the  Members  of  the  CommittM 
were,  except  that  his  hon.  and  gallaat 
Friend  the  Member  for  Truro  was  OM 
of  them.  Well,  that  Committee  arrived 
at  a  certain  decision,  and  what  was  thes 
done  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
opposite?  He  stopped  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill  altogether.  Nothing 
more  was  done  in  the  matter ;  and  hit 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  was  allowed  to 
do  precisely  what  he  liked.  The  itita 
of  things  which  it  was  the  object  of  tbf 
previous  Bill  to  remedy  had  since  beet 
allowed  to  f^)  on  for  a  considerable  timi^ 
and  he  failed  to  see  what  was  to  be  the 
end.  He  did  not  know  what  the  opiniou 
of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  were; 
but  it  appeared  to  be  the  fact  that  Fhv 
liament  was  able  to  do  nothing,  if  tlM 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Worke  chofle  to 
stop  the  way.  What  was  tho  podtini 
of  the  question,  and  what  was  the  fbmMr 
attempt  to  settle  it  ?  It  was  held  tint 
as  both  sides  of  the  river  would  be  bene-  \ 
fited  by  preventing  the  overflow  of  the  - 
Thames,  and  that  great  damage  to  pro-  ; 
perty  which  periodical  floods  occasioned 
— it  was  held  that  both  sides  of  therirer  - 
should  contribute  equally  to  tho  coetof 
the  necessary  works.  But  what  did  tbe 
body  say,  which  was  represented  by  hii  ; 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  opposite?  Th9  ' 
said — **We  will  not  contribute  anyoi 
our  ijioney,"  notwithstanding  the  M 
that  both  sides  of  the  river  would  receire 
advantage.  His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
contended  that,  although  tliis  was  un- 
doubtedly the  case,  the  parts  ben^ 
fited  should  be  called  upon  to  bear  tbe 
expense.  The  result  was  that  the  matttf 
had  remained  unsettled,  and  the  Home 
W£is  called  upon  to  consider  a  scheme 
precisely  similar  to  that  which  was  in- 
quired into,  and  reported  upon,  eome 
years  ago.  If  it  had  not  been  for  bn 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  and  eooi 
others,  who  endeavoured  to  keep  tbfiir 
money  in  their  pockets,  all  that  vM 
necessary  would  now  have  been  canied 
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ont.  He  must  say  that,  in  his  opinion, 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  was  one  of 
the  last  men  who  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
Bit  upon  the  Committee.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Board  who  were  promoting 
the  Bill,  and,  in  that  capacity,  he  might 
again  feel  it  right  to  do  that  which  was 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  everybody 
eke.  If  anybody  was  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  Committee,  it  was  certainly  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  the  Chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Sir  JAMES  M'GAEEL-HOGG  re- 
marked  that  his  name  had  been  so 
prominently  brought  forward  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  almost  by  every 
speaker,  that  he  felt  it  impossible  to  sit 
entirely  quiet.  He  should  not,  however, 
have  risen  to  address  the  House,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  numerous  mistakes  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kochester  (Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid)  had  made  in  the  two  speeches 
he  had  addressed  to  the  House.  The 
only  excuse  that  could  be  made  for  the 
hon.  Member  was  his  ignorance,  which 
was  abundantly  manifested  in  the  two 
statements  he  had  made.  The  hon. 
Member  said  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  declined  to  accept  the  decision  of 
the  previous  Committee  of  the  House. 
That  statement  was  somewhat  inaccurate, 
and  it  was  proved  by  the  present  Bill, 
which  was  brought  in  in  order  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  Committee.  The  Bill, 
it  was  true,  did  not  cast  the  whole  cost 
over  the  Metropolis,  a  particular  por- 
tion of  it  being  thrown  upon  the  riparian 
owners;  but  the  other  portion — namely, 
that  for  compensations — fell  upon  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  He  therefore  con- 
tended that  the  Metropolitan  Board  had 
shown  a  deference  to  the  views  of  the 
Committee.  Then,  again,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber said  that  when  he  (Sir  James  M'Garel- 
Hogg)  brought  in  the  Bill  the  other  day, 
he  promised  that  the  Board* should 
acquiesce  in  any  decision  the  Committee 
might  arrive  at.  Now,  what  he  said 
was  that,  as  far  as  he  had  any  influence 
with  his  Colleagues,  he  would  do  every- 
thing he  could  to  induce  them  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  Committee.  Of 
course,  he  would  be. glad  to  have  an 
impartial  Committee ;  and  it  would  be 
in  the  recollection  of  the  House  that 
when  he  brought  in  the  Bill  he  asked 
for  an  impartial  tribunal  that  should 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  Bill, 
although  it  was  only  a  Private  Bill,  as 
if  they  were  a  jury.    When  the  House 


expressed  an  opinion  that  there  should 
be  a  diflerent  tribunal  from  that  to 
which  Private  Bills  were  usually  re- 
ferred, he  at  once  bowed  to  its  decision. 
The  hon.  ^lember  for  Bochester  was 
now  kind  enough  to  inform  him  and  the 
House  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  had 
repudiated  what  he  (Sir  James  M'Garel- 
Hogg)  had  said.  The  hon.  Member  was 
entirely  incorrect.  The  Board  had  said 
nothing  upon  the  matter.  He  had  not 
asked  his  Colleagues  their  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  the  Board  had  not  at- 
tached any  blame  to  him.  He  would 
advise  his  hon.  Friend,  before  he  again 
got  up  to  make  statements  to  the  House, 
to  be  quite  sure  that  the  statements  he 
was  about  to  make  were  accurate. 

Mr.    BITCHIE    said,    he   was    not 
usually  the  champion  of  all  the  proceed- 
ing^ of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works; 
but,  on  this  occasion,  he  thought  the  ob- 
jection taken  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  alto* 
gether  unjustifiable  and  without  founda- 
tion.   It  would  almost  seem,  from  the 
conversation    which  had   taken  place, 
that  there  was  no  part  of  London,  except 
that  part  of  it  which  was  bounded  by  the 
Thames.      He  begged  to  remind    the 
House  that  a  large  portion  of  London 
had  really  very   little  interest  in  the 
question  of  the  embankment  of  the  river, 
but  had  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
question   how   the  expense   was  to  be 
spread  over  the  Metropolis.    At  present, 
what  was  their  position  ?    In  the  names 
already  appointed  upon  the  Committee 
was  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Chelsea 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke),  who  had  already 
expressed  his  views  as  to  how  the  mode 
of  payment  should  be  adjusted  over  the 
Metropolis;  and  the  hon.  Baronet,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  said  to  be  altogether  an 
unprejudiced  Member  of  the  Committee. 
Then  they  had  an  offer  made,  and  ac- 
cepted, as  he  understood,  that  an  hon. 
Member  should  be  placed  on  the  Com- 
mittee who  represented  Surrey.     They 
would  thus  have  on  the  Committee  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea, 
who  directly  represented  the  interests  of 
a  water-side  constituency  and  was  inte- 
rested in  having  the  cost  spretid  over  the 
whole  of  the  Metropolis,  and  they  would 
have  a  Member  for  Surrey,  who  would 
also  have  a  direct  interest  in  having  the 
cost  spread  over  the  whole  of  Loudon, 
and  not  coniined  to  the  localities  which 
would  derive  most  advantage  from  the 
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Bill.  What  was  proposed  now  ?  Simply 
that  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Member  for  Truro  should  be  put  on  the 
Committee.  His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
had  charge  of  the  Bill,  and  was  also  the 
mr>uthpiece  of  a  body  which  consisted 
of  Eepresentatives  from  every  part  of 
London,  so  that  he  might  be  said  to 
represent  a  large  district  which  might 
probably  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  without  participating  directly  in 
the  benefit.  It  certainly  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  Kitchie)  that  if  they  did  not  place 
upon  the  Committee  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Truro,  or  some  Representa- 
tive of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
the  Committee  would  be  unfairly  consti- 
tuted. For  his  own  part,  he  should  be 
glad  that  neither  the  hon.  Member  for 
Chelsea,  nor  tlie  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Truro,  nor  a  Member  for  Surrey, 
should  be  put  on  the  Committee,  and 
that  the  whole  question  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  investigation  and  decision 
of  a  thoroughly  impartial  tribunal.  But 
if  they  were  going  to  have  two  Members 
on  the  Committee  who  were  directly  in- 
terested in  having  the  expense  of  the 
works  spread  over  the  whole  of  London, 
they  ought  at  least  to  have  one  Eepre- 
sentative  who,  from  hi^  position,  would 
be  able  to  speak  for  the  other  parts  of 
the  Metropolis.  Upon  these  grounds,  he 
should  vote  for  the  nomination  of  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Truro. 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  hoped  he 
might  bo  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  ex- 
planation. His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Member  for  Truro  said  the  state- 
ment he  had  made  was  totally  inaccurate. 
Ho  begged  to  say  that  he  was  informed, 
on  the  best  authority,  that  a  Member  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  of  which  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  was  Chairman,  did  find 
fault  with  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend's 
conduct  in  the  matter.  He  believed  he 
would  be  confirmed  in  this  statement  by 
the  very  best  authority,  however  much 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  might 
deny  it. 

Sir  JAMES  M'GAREL-HOGG  trusted 
he  niiglit  be  allowed  to  give  the  strongest 
possible  denial  to  every  word  the  hon. 
Member  had  uttered. 

ColonelBEEESFORD  remarked,  that 
in  lb77  the  proposal  of  the  Board  of 
Works  was  treated  as  a  Public  Bill; 
but    this    year  it  was  brought    in  as 

Mr.  Ritchie 


a  Private  Bill,  in  order  that  it  midft 
be  pushed  forward.  80  far  mm 
was  personally  concerned  in  the  nut- 
ter, he  believed  that  he  had  takes  • 
right  course.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Chai^ 
man  of  Ways  and  Means  had  pat  lui 
name  down  as  one  of  the  Members  to  In 
nominated  upon  the  Committee ;  but  ki 
had  declined  to  act,  on  the  fn^uad  thid 
he  was  a  riparian  Member.  Yet  the  hos. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  fa 
Truro  came  forward  as  the  proposer  «f 
the  scheme  which  was  rejected  m  1877, 
and  he  did  not  think  his  name  akonU 
be  placed  on  the  present  Committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  Lord  Hobert  Montagu  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee." 

Motion  agreed  to. 


QUESTIONS, 


PRISON   RULES— REPORTERS  OF  IHE 
PRESS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  W.  M'AETHUE  (for  Mr.  P.  A.   j 
Tayloe)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State    < 
for  the  Home  Department,  Whether  the    ; 
new    rules  affecting  the   admission  of 
reporters  within  prisons  permit  tlunr 
presence  at  coroners'  inquests  held  withia 
the  walls ;  and,  if  he  has  any  objection 
to  lay  a  Copy  of  those  Rules  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  ? 

Sir  MATTHEW  WHITE  RIDLEY, 
in  reply,  said,  that  there  were  no  nev 
Rules  on  the  subject.  He  had  made 
inquiries  of  the  Prison  Commissioners, 
and  he  was  informed  that,  so  far  asthej 
knew,  no  application  had  been  made  fiff 
the  admission  of  reporters  to  be  present 
at  the  coroners'  inquests,  and  no  orden 
had  been  issued  one  way  or  the  other. 

AFGHANISTAN  AND    KHEIAT— TREA- 
TIES, &c.— QUESTION. 

General  Sie  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  If  he  will  place  in' the  Library  of 
the  House,  for  the  perusal  of  MomberSF 
the  Records  relating  to  the  Treaties  of 

1854  with  the  Khan  of  Khelat,  those  of 

1855  and  1857  with  Dost  Mahomined, 
and  the  Papers  relating  to  the  1 806  pro- 
posal to  advance  into  Central  Asia,  in- 
cluding the  Report  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
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Durand,  which  he  made  by  the  direction 
of  Lord  Canning,  together  with  Lord 
Canning's  decision  on  that  proposal  ? 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  :  Sir,  the  par- 
ticular Report  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  cannot  be  found  in 
the  India  Office  Becords.  As  regards 
the  other  Papers,  they  are  contained  in 
many  large  folio  volumes,  which  include 
also  other  Papers  of  a  confidential  charac- 
ter; and  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  that 
they  could  not  be  placed  in  the  Library 
of  the  House  for  perusal. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR : 
I  shall  repeat  my  Question  in  another 
form,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  explanation. 

AEMY— LINKED  BATTALIONS. 
QUESTION. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  it 
is  the  case  that  a  regiment  on  foreign 
service  is  kept  below  its  regulated  estab- 
lishment of  subalterns,  if  the  regiment 
with  which  it  is  linked  has  supernume- 
raries of  that  rank,  in  consequence  of  its 
establishment  being  reduced  ? 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL,  in  reply, 
said,  it  was  the  case.  The  supernumerary 
ofiicers  of  the  linked  regiment,  in  all 
instances  where  the  establishment  was 
reduced,  were  made  available  if  required. 

AKMY— THE  STAFF  COLLEGE— VACAN- 
CIES.—QUESTION. 

Major  NOLAN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If  he  can  inform  the 
House  on  what  principle  the  vacancies 
occasioned  in  the  Staff  College  by  the 
departure  of  several  officers  for  Natal 
have  been  or  will  be  filled  up. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL:  I  beg  to 
say  that  the  vacancies  in  question  have 
not  been  filled  up,  and  I  understand 
there  is  no  intention  at  present  to  fill 
them  up. 

RAILWAYS  (INDIA)— THE  INDUS  AND 
THE  BOLAN  PASS.— QUESTION. 

Sir  HENlTr  HAVELOCK  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  the  construction  of  a  Railway 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Bulan  Pass  has 
been  urgently  pressed  upon  the  Viceroy 
of  India  for  military  considerations; 
what  decision  the  Viceroy  has  arrived 
at ;  and,  whether  any  Minutes  or  Corre- 


spondence on  this  subject  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  India  Office  and  can  be  laid 
upon  the  Table  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE :  We  have  not 
at  present  received  any  official  informa- 
tion from  the  Indian  Qovemment  on 
this  subject. 

AEMY— OFFICERS'  TRAVELLING  EX- 
PENSES.— QUESTION. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Why  officers  re- 
turning from  India  to  England  on 
medical  certificate  are  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  the  Travelling  Warrant  dated 
1st  April  1872,  which  allows  the  claim 
to  travelling  expenses  of  officers  return- 
ing to  England  on  medical  certificate 
from  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Colonies  ? 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL,  in  reply, 
said,  that  the  Warrant  in  question  was 
only  applicable  to  officers  at  home  and 
in  Colonial  garrisons,  and  did  not  apply 
to  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Establish- 
ment at  all. 

SOUTH    AFRICA— EXPORT   OF    MUNI- 
TIONS OF  WAR  FOR  MOZAMBIQUE. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  EITCHIE  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  any  information  has  been  re- 
ceived to  the  effect  that  a  consignment 
of  rifles  and  ammunition  has  left  this 
Country  for  Mozambique ;  if  so,  whether 
he  can  state  by  whom  they  have  been 
shipped,  and  whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  taken  any  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  consignment  from  reaching  the 
Zulus  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE  :  Yes,  Sir,  we  have 
received  information  that  831  muskets 
and  50,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder  were 
shipped  last  week  from  Cardiff,  in  a 
French  ship,  called  the  Argus,  for  Mo- 
zambique. My  hon.  Friend  asks  me 
who  shipped  these  munitions.  The  firm 
that  shipped  these  articles  is  Messrs. 
Hntton,  of  Manchester,  Dale  Street ;  as 
well  as  Messrs.  Hutton,  of  Temple, 
Liverpool.  Sir,  we  have  communicated 
with  the  Portuguese  Government  on  this 
subject,  and  we  have  also  taken  other 
measures  with  the  view  of  preventing 
these  munitions  of  war  from  reaching 
the  Zulus.  As  I  have  mentioned  the 
Portuguese  Qovemment,  I  think  I  may 
state  uiat  we  have  every  reason  to  V>®' 
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lieve  that  this  Government  will  act  in 
this  case,  as  in  other  cases  of  a  similar 
character — that  is,  they  will  do  their 
best  to  prevent  these  warlike  stores  from 
reaching  the  Natives  who  are  at  war 
with  this  country. 

GRAXD  JURY  LAWS  (IRELAND)— 
LEGISLATION.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  If,  having 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
Irish  Constituencies  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
Grand  Jury  Laws,  he  will  introduce  the 
Grand  Jury  Laws  Amendment  Bill  and 
cause  it  to  be  printed  before  Easter  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  :  Yes,  Sir,  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  adopt  the  course  suggested. 

ARMY  (INDIA)— PAY  OF  LIEUTENANTS. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  NAGHTEN  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
the  Government  is  prepared  to  give  to 
officers,  on  being  appointed  as  Lieu- 
tenants in  India,  full  Lieutenants  pay  as 
in  England  ? 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  :  I  can  only  at 
present  say,  in  answer  to  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend,  that  the  question  of 
applying  to  India  the  Royal  Warrant 
regulating  the  pay  of  lieutenants  is  still 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council. 

IRELAND- TOWT^   INSPECTORSHIP  OF 
BELFAST.— QU  ESTION. 

Major  NOLAN  ashed  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  Is  it  true  that  the 
town  inspector  of  Belfast  has  been  asked 
to  delay  his  resignation  in  order  that  Mr. 
Reid  may  qualify  for  the  post,  to  the 
exclusion  of  one  of  the  thirty-five  con- 
stabulary officers  years  senior  to  Mr. 
Reid  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER :  I  have  only  been 
able  to  communicate  by  telegraph  with 
Dublin  since  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman gave  Notice  of  his  Question,  so 
that  I  am  not  in  possession  as  yet  of 
many  details  relating  to  the  subject. 
For  instance,  I  am  not  aware  what  the 
age  is  of  the  Mr.  Reid  to  whom  reference 
is  made,  or  what  degree  of  qualification 
he  would  require  to  go  through  for  any 
such  post  as  the  one  alluded  to.   In  fact, 

Mr,  Bourhi 


I  do  not  happen  at  this  moment  to kaot 
anything  at  all  about  him.  I  vnd^ 
stand,  however,  that  the  Town  laspeflliQi 
of  Belfast  was  requested  to  defer  hiii^ 
signation  on  the  ground  tliat  it  was  oosi 
sidered  undesirable  in  the  intereiU  d 
the  Public  Service  that  a  change  shoaU 
occur  at  the  time  that  it  was  fini 
mooted. 

INSPECTORS  OF   COAL  MIKES-THI 
EEPORTS.  —QUESTION. 

Mb.  STEVENSON  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Departmn^ 
Whether  he  will  instruct  the  Inspecton 
of  Coal  Mines  to  give  in  their  reporti^ 
not  only  as  at  present  the  dates  of  iD 
fatal  explosions,  but  the  dates  of  all  «i- 
plosions,  whether  fatal  or  not,  and  alio 
the  dates  on  which  mines  have  been  in  a 
dangerous  state  from  the  abundanos  d 
gas  without  explosion  occurring.  inordM 
to  accumulate  facts  to  show  the  inflaanei 
of  atmospheric  conditions  on  the  satB^ 
of  minesr 

Sm  MATTHEW  WHITE  EIDLEYs 
I  am  afraid  it  will  be  impossible  to  gni 
instructions  in  order  that  the  inforroatki 
should  appear  in  this  year's  Bspoifc 
That  is  already  in  print,  and  it  ia  if- 
quired  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  bl 
in  the  Home  Office  by  the  3 1st  of  Hank; 
but  there  will  be  no  objection  to  gifi|| 
the  information  in  future. 

THE  TREATY   OF    BERLIN— THE  D» 
PATCH  IN  "  THE  TIMES '»  OF  UABGH 
12TM.-QUESTI0NS. 

Lord  EOBEET  MONTAGU  aakal 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  WhetlM 
the  version  of  a  despatch  of  Lord  8sl» 
bury  to  Lord  A.  Loftus,  dated  Januaq 
26th  (as  given  in  the  <*  Times"  d 
March  12th),  is  substantially  oomet; 
and,  whether  he  will  lay  it  upon  thi 
Table,  with  any  reply  which  may  baii 
been  sent. 

Mr.  BOUEKE:  The  copy  of  dH 
despatch  in  The  Times  is  substantiaPl 
correct,  though  not  verbally  so,  beii| 
apparently  a  translation  from  the  Ow 
man. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU:  TIWI 
the  despatch  be  laid  on  the  Table  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  I  did  not  know  ft 
noble  Lord  was  going  to  ask  me  th^ 
Question,  and  I  am  not  prepared  t^ 
answer  that  part  of  it ;  but  I  have  » 
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doubt  it  will  be  laid  on  the  Table  very 
shortly. 

Lord  ROBEET  MONTAGU:  Per- 
haps  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
can  answer  the  Question  ? 

The  OHANOELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  No  doubt,  the  despatch  will  be 
laid  on  the  Table  with  the  other  Corre- 
spondence ;  but  perhaps  the  noble  Lord 
will  repeat  his  Question. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WABr-THE 
DEFEAT  AT  ISANDULA.— QUESTION. 

Dr.  KENEALY  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  K  he  wiU  state  to  the 
House  the  exact  number  of  men  slain 
or  missing  on  the  English  side  in  the 
late  Zulu  ambuscade  at  Isandula  ? 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL:  This  in- 
formation has  already  been  proposed  to  be 
moved  for  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Limerick  (Mr.  O'Shaughnessy) ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  not  now  in 
a  position  to  give  the  information,  as  we 
have  not  yet  received  the  official  Returns. 
The  information  which  has  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Cape  papers  is,  no  doubt, 
in  the  possession  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
As  soon  as  the  official  Papers  from  the 
Cape  arrive  they  will  be  communicated 
to  the  House.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman 
will  repeat  his  Question,  perhaps  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  will  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  it. 

CRIMINAL   LAW— CASE  OF  THE  REV. 
H.  J.  DODWELL.— QUESTION. 

Dr.  KENEALY  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  If 
he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House, 
on  an  early  day,  that  part  of  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners'  Report  which  relates  to 
the  case  of  the  Reverend  H.  J.  Dodwell  ? 

Sir  MATTHEW  WHITE  RIDLEY, 
in  reply,  said,  the  Report  had  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Home  Office  last  evening. 
By  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  lay  it  on  the  Table  within 
21  days  of  its  being  received ;  but,  so 
far  as  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain, 
there  was  no  special  mention  in  it  of  the 
case  of  the  Reverend  H.  J.  Dodwell. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR— THE 

REINFORCEMENTS— COALING  OF 

TRANSPORTS.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  GOURLEY  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  K  it  be  correct, 
its  reported  in  a  telegram  to  the  "  Stan- 


dard" from  St.  Vincent,  dated  Tuesday 
last,  that  the  transports  **  Russia," 
''England,"  ''France,"  "Egypt,"  and 
"Spain,"  have  been  prevented  from  pro- 
ceeding on  their  voyage  to  the  Cape  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  proper 
facilities  for  coaling,  and  why,  seeing 
the  emergency  of  the  employment,  the 
vessels  were  not  coaled  for  the  Cape 
direct  ? 

Mr.  a.  F.  EGERTON  :  I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  inform  the  hon.  Member  that 
it  is  true,  as  stated,  that  these  five 
steamers,  the  Rutsia,  England,  France, 
Egypt,  and  Spain,  have  been  detained 
for  several  days  at  St.  Vincent ;  but  we 
have  not  been  informed  whether  that 
was  through  stress  of  weather  or  from 
want  of  facilities  for  coaling.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  whole  of  the  coaling 
facilities  at  St.  Vincent  have  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty.  It  is 
understood  that  more  than  1,000  tons  of 
coal  a-day  can  be  shipped  each  day ;  but 
that  quantity,  it  seems,  has  not  been 
sufficient.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  steamers  to  have  taken  on  board 
sufficient  coal  for  the  voyage,  between 
decks  being  filled  with  stores,  camp 
equipage,  &o.,  and  also  in  consequence 
of  its  being  necessary  to  take  a  quantity 
of  ballast.  The  transport  officers  con- 
sidered tiiat  question,  and  considered  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  these  vessels 
should  call  at  St.  Vincent. 

Mr.  GOURLEY :  Has  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty  any  information  as  to 
when  the  transports  are  likely  to  be  able 
to  leave  St.  Vincent  ?  Will  he  also  give 
instructions  that  steamships  engaged  to 
carry  coal  to  the  Cape  shall  call  at  St. 
Vincent  on  the  way  out  ? 

Mr.  a.  F.  EGERTON:  All  the  in- 
formation  that  we  have  is  that  the  Russia 
arrived  on  the  6th  at  St.  Vincent  and 
left  on  the  12th — a  long  time  to  be  de- 
layed— and  that  the  England  arrived  on 
the  7th  and  sailed  on  the  12th.  As  to 
the  other  vessels,  which  arrived  on  the 
7th  and  8th,  we  have  no  further  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  GOURLEY :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  not  answered  the  latter  part  of 
my  Question — whether  coal  transports 
bound  for  the  Cape  will  be  instructed  to 
call  at  St.  Vincent  to  supply  the  trans- 
ports? 

Mr.  a.  F.  EGERTON  :  I  cannot 
answer  that  Question .  Perhaps  the  hon. 
Gentleman  will  repeat  it  to-morrow. 
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EGYPT— MR.  RIVERS  WILSON. 
QUESTION. 

SiE  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  alle- 
gation in  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the 
**  Times"  of  Wednesday,  that  Mr.  Eivers 
Wilson  had  pledfi^ed  himself  to  great 
financial  bodies  holding  enormous  quan- 
tities of  Egyptian  Stock  not  to  reduce 
the  interest  before  a  certain  date ;  and 
if  it  is  in  consequence  of  any  such  en- 
gagement that  the  pay  of  the  Native 
Egyptian  officials  was  withheld  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  he  was  not  in  the 
least  aware  of  any  such  promise  as  that 
referred  to  having  been  given  by  Mr. 
Rivers  Wilson ;  and  no  communication 
had  been  made  to  the  Government  on  the 
subject. 

ORDERS    OF  THE  DAT. 


SUPPLY.— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

THE  FRANCHISE  AND  THE  CITY 
GUILDS.— RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  W.  H.  JAMES  rose  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  on  the  18th  of  February,  and 
to  move — 

"That  the  sale  of  the  Parliamentary  fran- 
chise by  the  City  Guilds  with  the  consent  of  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  is  an  abuse  and  should  be 
abolished." 

The  House  had  already  on  two  occasions 
discussed  the  question  of  faggot  votes  as 
acquired  by  individuals;  but  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  was  greatly  en- 
hanced when  the  system  was  openly 
recognized  by  a  Corporation  so  wealthy 
and  holding  a  position  so  illustrious  and 
honourable  as  that  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don. He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  it 
was  one  of  the  greatest  abuses  in  the 
whole  of  the  three  Kingdoms.  In 
such  a  case  the  practice  must  be 
generally,  he  might  say  univei*sally, 
condemned.    On  the  face  of  it,  the  Com- 

Eanies  and  the  Corporation  had  in  their 
ands  both  the  Parliamentary  and  mu- 
nicipal sulfrago.     The  Companies  could 

Mr.  A,  F.  Egerton 


not,  therefore,  be  considered  nrinis 
bodies.  It  appeared  that  the  Maitsr 
and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of  Fin- 
makers,  which  had  reached  its  fall  nnni 
ber  of  60  members,  had  presented  • 
Petition  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen  statirg  ^ 
that  a  number  of  respectable  penoDi  ; 
wished  to  become  freemen  of  the  Oon- 
pany ;  that  the  increase  of  the  Idieij 
would  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  tbi 
Company  and  of  the  City  of  London; 
and  requesting  permission  to  add  their 
names  to  the  roll.  After  a  somewlui 
lively  discussion  the  request  was  granted. 
Primd  facie,  there  could  be  no  poesibb 
objection  to  any  addition  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Company.  The  Company, 
which  was  established  at  the  commenee* 
ment  of  the  last  century,  was  a  veiy 
respectable  body,  and  a  year  ago  thqr 
had  rather  an  interesting  exhibition, 
which  was  attended  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  not  a  fet 
ladies.  But  why  were  the  Compenj 
so  desirous  to  make  more  Liverymea, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
Parliamentary  vote?  He  held  in  Ut 
hands  a  Circular  which  he  understood 
had  been  sent  to  various  hon.  Memben 
by  the  clerk  of  the  Company,  in  which 
he  called  upon  Members  of  the  Hoae 
to  vindicate  the  Livery's  rights ;  and  it 
was  a  remarkable  thing  that  since  he 
(Mr.  James)  had  come  to  the  Hoa^  that 
afternoon,  one  of  his  hon.  Friends  had 
informed  him  that  he  had  that  daj  re- 
ceived two  letters,  one  of  which  was  the 
Circular  he  had  spoken  of,  asking  him 
to  attend  in  his  place  that  evening  in 
opposition  to  this  Motion,  and  another 
later  in  the  day,  inviting  him  to  a  dinne^ 
party  the  following  week,  that  the  Com- 
pany might  have  the  pleasure  of  ente^ 
taining  him.  The  clerk  of  the  Company 
in  his  Circular  said  there  had  been  no 
sale  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise.  Bf 
(Mr.  James)  could  not  see  what  else  it 
was.  Was  it  barter,  or  traffic,  or  nego- 
tiation? The  clerk  of  the  Company 
pointed  out  that  the  Corporation  hiA 
power  over  these  Companies,  and  could 
increase  the  number  of  the  Livery.  But 
when  this  was  increased,  the  number  of 
persons  would  increase  also,  who  could 
exercise  the  Parliamentary  franchiee. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  this  anomaly  wal 
due  to  an  omission  in  the  Refoim 
Bill  of  1867,  and  that  on  a  futuie 
occasion  it  would  be  swept  away,  along 
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-with  other  peculiar  privilepfes,  like 
that  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  the 
possession  of  a  share  in  the  Theatre 
Koyal  gave  a  vote  for  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  County  of  Northumber- 
land. It  was  impossible  that  such  pri- 
vileges could  be  sustained.  Mr.  Sewell, 
the  clerk  to  the  Fanmakers'  Company, 
denied  that  the  Company  was  a  political 
Company,  and  said  that  the  application 
to  the  Court  of  Aldermen  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  interest  in 
the  trdde.  But  he  (Mr.  James)  abso- 
lutely denied  that.  It  was  rather  inte- 
resting to  notice  what  happened  on  a 
previous  occasion,  when  the  Needle- 
makers'  Company  applied  with  a  similar 
object,  and  their  request  was  granted. 
He  then  looked  at  the  City  Directory, 
and  when  he  saw  who  were  the  (zrentle- 
men  who  took  an  interest  in  the  Needle- 
makers'  Company — prominent  amongst 
whom  was  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Durham  —  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  knowing  what  support 
a  new  Needlemaker  might  be  to  the 
Conservative  Party.  These  votes  could 
only  be  defended  on  the  ground  he  once 
heard  taken  by  a  wealthy  banker  in  the 
City,  who  thought  the  best  way  to  have 
a  satisfactory  form  of  representation  and 
a  good  House  of  Commons  was  by 
putting  the  seats  of  hon.  Members  up 
to  auction.  The  population  of  the  Me- 
tropolis, within  the  City,  was  constantly 
decreasing ;  and  one  would  have  thought 
that,  so  far  from  there  being  any  grounds 
for  increasing  the  numbers  of  Livery- 
men, there  were  the  strongest  possible 
grounds  for  diminishing  them.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  said  that  he  had  brought  a 
small  and  trumpery  matter  before  the 
House ;  but  he  must  take  exception  to 
that.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
who  was  chosen  by  the  Liverymen,  held 
a  very  important  position ;  he  had  great 
influence,  social  and  otherwise;  and. 
recognizing  these  facts,  he  could  not 
help  remembering  a  meeting  held  last 
year,  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  and 
then  adjourned  to  the  G-uildhall,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  then  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  Thomas  Owden,  which  was  said  to 
have  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment, but  of  which  he  could  speak, 
from  his  own  observation,  as  one  of  the 
most  discreditable  and  disgraceful  scenes 
ever  witnessed  in  the  City.  If  the  system 
of  election  had  been  placed  on  a  more 
satisfactory  footing,  he  could  not  help 


thinking  that  a  fairer  and  more  just  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  at  that  time 
might  have  taken  place.  In  connection 
with  his  Motion,  he  could  not  but  refer 
to  the  entertainment  which  gave  so 
much  influence  both  to  the  Corporation 
and  also  to  Companies,  which  formed 
one  of  its  most  prominent  parts.  Of 
these,  the  most  mischievous  was  the 
dinner  given  by  the  ShoriflB  in  the 
dining-room  of  the  House  itself.  When- 
ever they  presented  a  Petition  or  intro- 
duced a  Bill  into  the  House,  Members 
who  came  from  different  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  received  invitations  to  dine 
with  them,  and  then  when  the  question 
of  reform  came  forward  they  were  re- 
luctant to  vote  against  the  Corporation. 
He  expressed  a  hope  that,  at  no  distant 
day,  the  House  would  put  an  end  to 
what  he  could  not  but  term  a  flagrant 
abuse.  He  begged  to  move  the  Besolu- 
tion  of  which  he  had  given  Notice. 

Sir  WILFEID  LAWSON  seconded 
the  Motion. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"the  sale  of  the  Parliamentary  Franchise  by 
the  City  Guilds  with  the  consent  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  is  an  abuse  and  should  be  abolished," 
— {Mr,  James,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  Alderman  COTTON  said,  he 
begged  to  give  a  complete  denial  to  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Gateshead  that  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don sold  votes.  Such  a  statement  was 
altogether  without  foundation.  The 
Guilds  of  the  City  of  London  existed  for 
the  purposes  of  g^od-fellowship  and  hos- 
pitality. He  was  sorry  the  hon.  Member 
for  Gateshead  had  not  availed  himself  of 
some  of  the  invitations  with  which  he  had 
been  honoured  by  those  Bodies  in  the 
course  of  his  political  career.  As  it  was,  he 
watched  over  the  affairs  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  viewed  some  of  them  in  the 
blackest  possible  light.  One  would  sup- 
pose, from  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  all  the  City  Guilds  were 
Conservative,  and  that  every  new  vote 
created  was  a  Conservative  vote ;  but  the 
hon.  Member  ought  to  know  that  the 
Fishmongers'  Company — one  of  tha 
most  celebrated — was  a  Liberal  Q>j^d, 
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and  that  Liberal  demonstrations  took 
place  there  frequently.  A  vote  was  not 
conferred  by  tlio  takinj?  of  the  Livorv, 
but  by  a  man  beeominjuf  a  freeman  of  a 
Guild ;  but  no  one  could  become  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Guild  unless  he  wore  a  man  of 
credit  and  respectability.  His  character 
would  be  well  looked  into  before  he  was 
admitted.  One  of  the  motives  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  the  Fanmakers' 
Company  was  that  ladies  wore  to  be 
admitted  as  honorary  freemen.  Ho  was 
obliged  to  say  **  freemen,*'  because  the 
term  free  women  was  not  annL>gous  in 
meaning.  It  was  the  right  of  the  Alder- 
men to  increase  the  Livery;  and  he 
hoped  Liberal  Members  would  not  con- 
clude for  one  moment  that  every  freeman 
and  every  Alderman  of  the  City  was 
Confservative,  althouj^h  ho  should  bo  ex- 
ceedingly glad  if  they  all  were.  In  the 
olden  days  the  majority  of  Guilds  were 
Liberal,  as  were  also  a  hmg  succession 
of  Lord  Mayors,  and  it  was  only  recently 
that  there  had  been  a  change  in  the 
politics  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  He 
regarded  the  Motion  as  frivolous,  and 
unworthy  of  the  lion.  Member  who  had 
taken  in  hand  the  great  cause  of  the 
reform  of  the  City  Corporation.  There 
could  be  no  diQ'erence  between  allowing 
a  man  to  become  a  voter  by  paying  a  fee 
and  his  acquiring  a  vote  by  taking  a 
house  through  a  landlord.  He  would 
undortake  to  say  that  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  the  freemen  had  votes 
independently  of  their  freemanship  in 
respect  of  premises  they  occupied  in  the 
City.  Therefore,  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  wholesale  assertion  that  a  num- 
ber of  faggot  votes  had  been  created. 
He  trusted  that  if  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  was  put  to  the  Houce  it 
would  be  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

Mn.  CHARLEY  observed,  that  great 
latitude  was  allowed  in  giving  Notices 
of  Motion  in  that  House ;  but  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Gateshead  were  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  papers  containing  the  same 
statements,  he  would  expose  himself  to 
an  action  for  libel,  if  not  to  an  indict- 
ment. The  franchise  complained  of  by 
the  hon.  Member  was  the  ancient  fran- 
chise of  the  City  of  London.  Down  to 
the  time  of  George  I.  it  was  the  only 
franchise.  He  could  not  conceive  any 
fancy  kind  of  franchise  that  was  prefer- 
able to  this.  It  was  preserved  by  the 
Keform  Act  of  1867.  It  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  a  Liveryman  received 

Mr,  Alderman  Cotton 


his  appointment  for  lifoi  as  if  he  ceaied 
to  reside  within  25  miles  of  the  Citjli« 
ceased  to  be  a  Liveryman.  The  numba 
of  voters  in  the  Fanmakers'  Compaoj 
had,  no  doubt,  been  increased  recently; 
but  the  increase  was  made  by  avoteol 
the  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  among  thou 
who  supported  it  were  some  of  the  moik 
active  Liberals  of  the  City  of  LondoBi 
It  was,  therefore,  absurd  to  say  tint 
those  votes  had  been  created  in  the  Con- 
servative interest.  It  was  also  perfectly 
incorrect  to  allege  that  there  had  heen 
any  sale  of  the  Parliamentary  franchiM. 
It  might  be  said  with  equal  justice  that 
a  landlord  sold  votes  to  his  tenantt  be- 
cause he  let  houses  to  them,  or  thit 
keepers  of  lodging-houses  sold  votes  to 
those  who  resided  within  their  dwellingL 
If  the  hon.  Member  for  Gateshead 
wished  to  assist  the  Conservative  caoae 
in  London,  he  could  not  do  so  moie 
effectually  than  by  Motions  of  this  aoii 
He  could  not  sit  down  without  assertiog, 
in  opposition  to  the  statement  of  til 
hon.  Member,  that  the  meeting  at  Oaild- 
hall  to  which  he  referred  in  terms  d 
such  sweeping  condemnation,  was  of  a 
perfectly  spontaneous  character,  and  wai 
in  no  way  open  to  the  strong  remarkiht 
made  upon  it. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DII^E  wished 
to  observe,  as  the  hon.  and  leaned 
Member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Charley)  up- 
held the  character  of  the  Guildhall 
meeting  in  question,  that  on  a  former 
occasion  he  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  had 
stated  that  artizans  from  Woolwidi 
Arsenal  disturbed  the  meeting,  and  he 
stated  the  sums  which  some  of  then 
were  paid  for  disturbing  it.  Thoee 
statements  had  never  been  contradicted 
— so  much  for  the  spontaneity  of  the 
meeting.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man also  said  that  such  stateraenti 
as  those  of  his  hon.  Friend  might  ex* 
pose  anyone  making  them  to  an  actioB 
for  libel,  or  possibly  to  an  indictment; 
but,  if  so,  that  would  bo  on  the  prii- 
ciple  of  *'  the  greater  the  truth  the 
greater  the  libel,"  for  there  was  not  a 
word  of  the  statement  made  by  the  hoD. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Gateshead 
(Mr.  James)  that  was  not  truth.  With 
regard  to  his  argument  relative  to  the 
faggot  votes,  there  was  this  difTerenoe 
in  the  two  cases — that  a  landholder 
could  not  pick  out  certain  tenants  to 
give  the  franchise  to,  refusing  it  to  the 
rest;  whereas  that  waa  precisely  vhit 
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had  been  done  by  the  Company.  He 
supported  the  Motion. 

Mr.  J.  G.  HUBBARD  said,  he  conld 
not  see  that  there  was  any  reasonable 
pretence  for  the  Motion,  and  he  thought 
that  it  ought  to  be  withdrawn.  What 
did  the  hon.  Member  mean  by  ''the 
trafRc  in  votes?  "  To  whom  could  a  vote 
be  sold  ?  The  hon.  Member  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  ballot  was  in 
operation.  The  gentlemen  who  had 
been  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Fanmakers'  Company  had  made  a  sacri- 
fice to  obtain  a  right  of  voting  for  a  re- 
presentative of  the  City  of  London — in 
his  (Mr.  Hubbard's)  estimation  a  very 
legitimate  object  of  ambition,  but  one 
absolutely  distinct  from  a  sale  of  votes. 
He  could  only  characterize  the  attack  on 
the  Companv  as  trifling  and  offensive. 

Mr.  HERSCHELL  thought  that  if 
hishon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Charley) 
had  not  believed  that  the  Conservative 
cause  would  have  been  benefited  by 
what  had  been  done,  he  would  not  have 
supported  it  so  strongly.  The  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  James)  was  directed 
to  an  abuse,  and  the  question  which  it 
raised  was  simply  this — was  it  expedient 
or  desirable  that  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
should  have  the  power  of  choosing  and 
determining  whether  a  number  of  per- 
sons, who  could  not  be  otherwise  voters 
for  the  City,  might  become  voters  by 
procuring  the  franchise  by  purchase? 
He  (Mr.  Herschell)  conceived  that  after 
the  admission  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Mr.  Hubbard)  had  just  made, 
there  oould  be  no  doubt  that  there  had 
been  a  purchase  of  votes  in  the  City. 
The  matter  was  one  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

Colonel  MAKINS  wished  to  take 
exception  to  a  remark  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Alderman  who  repre- 
sented the  City  of  London  (Mr.  Alderman 
Cotton),  that  the  Livery  Companies 
existed  for  the  purpose  of  the  promotion 
of  good-fellowship  and  the  exercise  of 
hospitality.  They  existed  for  very  dif- 
ferent purposes.  Many  of  them  had 
special  duties  to  perform.  For  instance, 
the  Goldsmiths*  Company  had  the  super- 
vision over  the  Hall-Marking  of  all  tHe 
plate  in  the  Kingdom.  The  Fishmongers* 
Company  seized  and  destroyed  all  fish 
which  was,  when  exposed  for  sale,  unfit 
for  human  food  ;  and  the  'Cloth makers' 
Company — of  which  he  was  himself  a 


member — encouraged  technical  educa- 
tion in  Yorkshire,  and  other  clothmak  in  g 
districts.  But,  as  had  been  said,  it  was 
only  an  incidental  consequence  of  mem- 
bership of  one  of  these  Companies  that 
it  conferred  a  vote.  Whether  language 
was  given  to  men  to  conceal  their 
thoughts  might  be  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
but  it  was  certainly  an  abuse  of  language 
to  characterize  the  conduct  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  in  this  matter  as  a 
selling  of  the  right  of  voting.  If  the 
City  of  London  had  been  represented  by 
three  Liberal  instead  of  three  Conserva- 
tive Members,  nothing  would  have  been 
heard  of  this  matter. 

Sir  TREVOR  LAWRENCE  said, 
that  the  truth  was  that  the  Fanmakers' 
Company  was  a  very  poor  one,  and  that 
they  had  increased  their  numbers  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  a  little  more 
money.  In  order  to  calm  the  fears  of 
hon.  Members  opposite,  he  might  inform 
them  that  two-thirds  of  the  Court  of  that 
Company  were,  he  was  told,  Liberals. 
All  these  Companies  had  done  much  for 
the  advancement  of  technical  education 
in  their  particular  branches  of  trade. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  153  ;  Noes 
114:  Majority  39.— .(Diy.  List,  No.  43.) 

Main  Question  proposed,  ''That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 


EGYPrrAN  FINANCE.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL,  who  had 
g^ven  Notice  that  he  would  move — 

**  That  it  is  not  desirable  that  Her  Majesty**  . 
QoTemment  should  do  anything  to  facilitate 
the  raising  of  new  loans  by  Oriental  Govern- 
ments which  have  failed  to  meet  the  old  ones,'* 

said,  that  although  he  was  precluded  hy 
the  Bules  of  the  House  from  making  his 
Motion,  he  wished  to  draw  attention  to 
the  subject  to  which  it  referred.  He 
was  in  hopes  that  the  proposal  that  Her 
Majesty's  Gt>vernment  should  intervene 
in  the  raising  of  a  loan  for  Turkey  had 
gone  off  and  would  not  come  up  again, 
so  heneed  not  say  very  much  on  that.  But 
in  regard  to  Egyptian  transactions  of  that 
kind,  he  was  airaid  that  our  Govern- 
ment were  venturing  upon  dangerous 
and  slippery  ground,  which  might  give 
way  heneath  them.  The  House  knew 
that  various  Missions  had  heen  sent  0^^ 
to  improve  the  financial   conditio)^  ^^ 
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Egypt,  and,  among  other  things,  to 
enable  her  to  pay  her  debts  honestly. 
After  the  Missions  of  the  right  hon. 
Members  for  Shoreham  (Mr.  Stephen 
Cave),  and  for  the  City  of  London  (Mr. 
Gowhen),  camo  that  of  Mr.  Rivers 
Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson  had,  in  one  re- 
spect, been  much  more  successful  than 
his  predecessors,  because  his  proceed- 
ings had  had  the  cffoctof  largely  raising 
the  price  of  Egyptian  stock.  It  was  a 
question,  however,  whether  that  result 
had  been  produced  by  fair  means ;  and 
he  (Sir  Goorge  Campbell)  confessed  that 
he  himself  had  grave  doubts  on  that 
point.  Ho  should  boldly  and  distinctly 
state  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  present 
attempt  ostensibly  to  introduce  good 
government  into  Egypt  was  nothing 
less  tlian  a  great  stock -jobbing  operation 
to  raise  the  price  of  Eg}*ptian  funds, 
and  enable  those  interested  in  those 
loans  to  unload  them  on  the  general 
public.  Ho  had  asked  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  whether  Mr  Wilson 
had  pledged  himself  to  great  financial 
bodies  in  Paris,  having  great  political, 
influence,  and  holding  enormous  quan- 
tities of  Egyptian  stock,  not  to  re- 
duce the  interest  before  a  certain  date  ? 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer replied  that  no  infonuation  had 
reached  the  Government  upon  the  sub- 
ject, though  ho  did  not  say  that  the 
statement  was  not  true.  He  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  had  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  very  considerable  foundaticm 
for  it.  Those  great  financial  bodies  had 
very  much  burnt  their  fingers  by 
meddling  with  Egyptian  loans,  of  which 
they  held  enormous  amounts,  and  unless 
they  could  put  their  bonds  on  the  public 
above  the  rate  at  which  they  lately  stood 
they  were  likely  to  lose  millions.  Under 
those  circumstances,  no  doubt,  it  was  a 
great  temptation  to  do  something  to  got 
those  financial  bodies  out  of  their  diffi- 
culties ;  and  he  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  somo  arrangement  had 
been  made — he  would  not  say  a  conspi- 
racy, because  that  was  an  ugly  word — 
by  which  those  great  financial  bodies 
undertook  that  they  would  not  throw 
their  stock  on  the  market,  and  so  depress 
the  stock,  for  a  certain  time,  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian  Go- 
vernment undertook  they  would  pay  the 
intorcbt  for  a  certain  period,  in  the  hope 
— and  til  at  hope  had  been  already  real- 
ized— that  the   stock  in  the  meantime 
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would  be  run  up,  bo  that  ultimiMf 
those  financial  bodies  would  be  enabU 
to  unload  their  stock  on  the  public,  wlw-: 
would  be  duped  by  the  transactioi.  :j 
There  was  a  general  belief  abroaj,', 
although  it  might  be  unfounded,  tluf 
the  policy  which  was  being  pursued  ly 
the  present  Finance  Minister  of  Egypt, 
and  which,  as  it  now  appeared,  was  is 
some  extent  supported  by  Her  ^[ajesty'i 
Ministers  at  home,  was  distinctly  oppoied 
to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Consul  General  Vivitn, 
and  the  views  he  had  expressed.  Hm 
newspapers  told  them  that  the  present 
Government  of  Egypt  looked  not  to  tlie 
interest  of  the  bondholders  only,  bat 
sought  to  reform  the  Administration  il ' , 
order  to  benefit  the  people.  That  he  1 
believed  to  be  a  mere  sham  and  a  blind. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  was  in  the 
eating.  Had  the  people  of  Egypt  been 
treated  more  fairly  and  kindly  by  tlie 
present  than  by  the  former  Admimstra- 
tions  of  that  country  ?  The  truth  WM 
just  the  contrary ;  they  were  now,  he  j 
believed,  quite  as  much,  and  probably 
more,  ground  down  than  they 
were  before.  If  the  English  public 
sisted  in  supposing  that  the  Admiini* 
tration  had  lately  been  carried  on  ii 
Egypt  with  a  pure  and  simple  regml 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  they  wait 
not  without  the  moans  of  knowing  better 
in  the  shape  of  the  information  given Ij 
able  correspondents  of  The  TVmM.  Some 
very  striking  communications  on  that 
subject  had  appeared  very  lately  in  that 
journal.  Ono  letter  in  The  Times  of  that 
day  described  the  state  of  thinga  in  Upper 
Egypt.     The  writer  said — 

**  We  rode  on  donkeys  200  miles  tbioiighthi 
more  remote  districtB.  Everj-where  the  moil 
heartrending  state  of  poverty  vaa  rereeW. 
Taxation  having  taken  from*  the  Arab  eveiy 
reserve  he  may  have  saved  in  years  of  COB^ 
parative  prosperity,  the  failure  of  the  doun 
crop  through  the  extensive  inundation  of  thil 
year  d(>prived  him  of  any  possible  mfeni  fi 
subsistence.  Near  the  sugar  factories  the  famiai 
was  proportionately  greater,  as  the  drain  opta 
the  resources  of  the  people  is  of  course  bcavkr 
whore  a  largo  area  of  land  has  been  seized  for  I 
crop  which  returns  nothing  to  the  actual  culti- 
vator, and  where  forced  hibour  in  the  fields  nA 
factory  deprives  the  i)ea8ant  of  his  most  valuaUi 
time.  It  was  sad,  in  the  midst  of  so  moch 
wAnt,  to  see  men  driven  with  whips  to  labour 
for  the  English  bondholder  while  the  fields  vcn 
lying  uaitilled." 

He  was  afraid  there  was  too  much  truth 
in  that.  The  same  correspondent  went 
down  the  Nile,  and  he  said — 
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**  The  first  news  we  heard  when  we  reached 
Luxor  was  tiiat  the  Viceroy  had  given  a  mag- 
nificent entertainment  to  the  Europeans  at 
.Cairo.  It  is,  of  course,  but  right  that  money 
should  be  spent  in  Cairo,  but  the  account  of 
these  festivities  jarred  unpleasantly  on  our  feel- 
ing after  the  scenes  we  had  witnessed  during 
the  past  eight  days.  We  next  heard  that  the 
Khedive  had  sent  two  Englishmen  to  investi- 
gate  the  reports  of  the  distress,  and  a  few  days 
hit^  came  the  news  that  they  had  reported  *  the 
accounts  of  the  distress  in  Upper  Egypt  as 
greatly  exaggerated.' " 

That  was,  apparently,  the  eyidence  of 
an  impartial  witness.  With  respect  to 
the  late  proceedings  at  OairOj  another 
correspondent  of  The  Tifnes,  on  Monday 
last,  stated  that,  notwithstanding  an 
authoritatiTe  declaration  made  last  May 
that  aU  the  arrears  of  pay  were  to  be 
paid,  the  claims  of  the  Army  were 
neglected,  that  that  most  dangerous  ele- 
ment was  brought  to  a  state  of  almost 
excusable  disaffection ;  that  in  vain  Mr. 
Yivian  had  remonstrated  against  the 
dangerous  folly  of  disbanding  an  unpaid 
Army  ;  it  was  to  be  expected  that  an  out- 
break must  result.  He  would  ask — ^Was 
it  true  that  the  present  Finance  Minister 
of  Egypt  refused  to  pay  the  just  dues  of 
those  officials,  and  that  Mr.  Vivian  re- 
monstrated against  that  refusal?  An- 
other correspondent  said  that  all  those 
men  were  in  arrears  of  pay,  some  of  them 
for  a  few  months,  some  for  a  year,  and 
some  even  for  two  years;  that  severe 
hardship  and  privation  resulted  to  them 
and  their  families  in  consequence ;  that 
they  had  petitioned  again  and  again 
peacefully  for  what  was  owing  to  them, 
and  were  told  that  there  was  nothing 
for  them,  because  all  the  taxation  was 
mortgaged  to  pay  the  Public  Debt.  Were 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  supporting  a 
Oovemment  which,  while  it  paid  the 
bondholders  in  full,  treated  its  own  offi- 
cials in  that  way  ?  He  was  very  much 
afraid  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  these  assertions,  and  if  Her 
Majesty's  Government  could  not  say  that 
they  had  information  in  their  possession 
which  enabled  them  distinctly  to  con- 
tradict them,  then  he  must  believe  that 
it  was  true,  as  stated  by  the  correspon- 
dent, that  for  the  last  two  years,  the  af- 
fairs of  Egypt  had  been  administered  in 
a  most  monstrous  and  unjust  manner, 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign 
bondholders,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  He  was 
aware  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  candidly 
avowed  that  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment 
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had  become  involved  in  their  present 
policy  because  they  found  it  necessary  to 
stand  well  with  France,  but  he  hoped 
they  would  not  persevere  too  far  in  the 
course  they  had  adopted.  He  trusted 
the  Government  would  hesitate  before 
involving  the  coimtry  in  a  course  which 
was  not  creditable  to  its  position.  If 
there  were  any  truth  in  the  universal  be- 
lief that  Mr.  Vivian  was  of  one  way  of 
thinking  and  Mr.  Bivers  Wilson  of 
another,  he  would  ask  upon  what  ground 
Her  Maj  esty's  Govemmenthad  supported 
the  views  of  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  rather 
than  those  of  Mr.  Vivian  ?  He  wished  to 
know,  also,  whether  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  considered  the  plans  for 
the  government  of  Egypt,  which  had 
succeeded  in  paying  the  coupons  in  full 
and  in  raising  the  price  of  Egyptian 
bonds  in  the  market,  were  really  good 
plans  ?  His  own  apprehension  was,  that 
when  the  French  financial  bodies  had 
been  enabled,  by  the  higher  prices,  to 
"  unload  "  their  bonds,  they  would  snap 
their  fingers  at  the  Government,  who 
would  then  be  left  face  to  face  with  the 
question  of  the  government  of  Egypt. 
He  hoped  the  Government  would  say 
something  which  would  relieve  the 
public  from  that  apprehension.  He 
should  like  to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment on  what  general  grounds 
they  had  thought  it  desirable,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  and 
in  a  decided  degree  in  the  case  of  Egypt, 
to  assist,  by  the  appointment  of  Commis- 
sioners and  others,  those  Governments, 
which  had  not  been  able  to  pay  off  their 
old  loans,  to  raise  new  ones  ?  Clever  as 
Mr.  Eivers  Wilson  undoubtedly  was — 
and  he  (Sir  George  Campbell)  gave  him 
credit  for  that  —  he  had  raised  the 
price  of  the  bonds,  not  by  any  action  of 
his  own,  but  because  it  was  generally 
believed  that  he  had  the  support  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  of  the 
Government  of  France.  Great  was  the 
responsibility  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment if,  by  any  action  of  ^eirs,  they 
had  led  a  credulous  public  into  sup- 
posing that  the  Government  of  Egypt 
was  solvent.  A  debate  on  this  subject 
took  place  the  other  day,  and  he  found 
that  in  The  Times  of  the  next  morning 
there  was  attributed  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  a  very  distinct  and 
strong  statement,  to  the  effect  that  Egypt 
was  a  country  whose  resources  would 
enable  her  to  pay  the  whole  of  lx.et 
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debts,  as  well  as  everything  else.  He 
did  not  hear  any  such  statement  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  it  had 
remained  uncontradicted.  A  further 
statement  had  also  been  made  which 
would  lead  the  public  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Eiyers  Wilson  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  Bepresentative  of  the  British 
Qovemment.  He  maintained  that  state- 
ments of  that  kind  had  a  consider- 
able effect  in  misleading  the  public, 
and  he  hoped  Her  Majesty's  Goyern- 
ment  would  inform  the  House  that  they 
did  not  countenance  them.  He  trusted 
that  the  first  object  of  Her  Majesty's 
Gbyemment  was  the  decent  govemment 
and  fair  treatment  of  the  unhappy  people 
of  Egypt,  and  that  they  reganled  as  a 
matter  of  only  secondary  importance  the 
claims  of  the  French  and  other  foreign 

bondholders.  

Mb.  E.  JENEINS  said,  he  rose  not 
BO  much  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  very  wide  question  raised  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George 
Campbell),  as  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
tract from  Her  Majesty's  Government 
some  information  with  reference  to 
an  even  more  important  question — that 
was  the  finances  of  Turkey.  At  the 
same  time,  it  could  not  be  denied  that, 
especially  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  Government,  and  in  view  of  its 
financial  history  in  connection  with  both 
Turkey  and  Egypt,  the  question  raised 
was  one  of  wide  interest  throughout  the 
country,  and  deserved  more  discussion 
than  it  was  likely  to  receive  on  that 
occasion.  He  rather  thought  that,  if 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were 
in  a  different  position  in  the  House  from 
that  he  now  occupied,  there  would  pro- 
ceed from  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House  a  very  able  exposition  of  the 
principle  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
AUrkcaldy  had  endeavoured  to  illustrate. 
The  proposition,  as  it  appeared  on  the 
Paper,  was,  perhaps,  not  one  to  obtain 
the  general  assent  of  the  House.  The 
proposition  was,  that  it  was  not  desirable 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
do  anything  to  facilitate  the  raising  of 
new  loans  by  Oriental  Governments 
which  had  failed  to  meet  their  old  ones 
— that  was,  their  old  loans.  Of  course, 
the  House  would  at  once  recognize  that 
there  might  be  the  doing  something 
towards  facilitating  the  raising  of  new 
loans,'8omething  in  the  nature  of  a  poli- 
tical character,  and  animated  by  political 
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relations  to  the  Gt)vemment  putting  for- 
ward the  loan.  There  was  no  necessity 
to  come  to  any  immediate  illustration 
which  might  not  be  of  a  very  pleasant 
character  to  allude  to,  but  he  might  take 
the  relation  between  Bussia  and  Turkey 
with  regard  to  the  indemnity.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  was  a  relation  of  an 
international — a  political  —  character, 
and  which  must  be  carefully  discrimi- 
nated from  those  existing  between  this 
Government  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  Egypt  in  relation  to  loans 
which  had  been  put  forward  by  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, he  should  be  careful  to  guard 
against  the  general  admission  that  under 
no  circumstances  was  it  possible  for  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  to  lend 
assistance  to  the  placing  of  loans  in  view 
of  certain  'political  relations  and  inter- 
national considerations.  Having  said 
that,  he  could  not  but  join  his  hon. 
Friend  in  reprehending  very  much  the 
attitude  of  the  Gt>vemment  towards 
Egypt.  No  doubt,  it  was  the  Govern- 
ment's misfortune ;  for  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  their  intention ;  but  it  was  the 
fact  that  no  Government  which  had  ever 
existed  had  contributed  as  much  as  the 
present  Government  had  done  to  favour 
stock-jobbing  operations  by  the  course 
they  had  taken  in  their  action  towards 
Egypt  and  Turkey  and  the  purchase  of 
the  ouez  Canal  Shares.  Unfortunately, 
their  action  in  these  matters  had  been 
foreseen  by  persons  who  were  well  able 
to  discount  beforehand  the  profits  which 
would  be  made.  He  did  not  bring  this 
as  a  charge  against  the  Gt>vernment ;  but 
it  was  their  misfortune  that  when  action 
was  expected  of  them,  such  was  the 
effect  upon  the  Stock  Exchanges  of 
Europe.  What,  then,  must  be  the  effect 
if  the  Government  admitted  the  principle 
of  interfering  on  behalf  of  private  credi- 
tors into  the  affairs  of  other  nations  ? 
The  House  ought  to  have  explicit  in- 
formation from  the  Treasury  £ench  as 
to  whether  the  Government  was  con- 
templating any  arrangements  with  re- 
gard to  Egypt  or  Turkey  which  were 
hkely  to  involve  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  the  guarantee  of  loans  which 
had  been  placed  upon  the  market  on  be- 
half of  the  interest  of  private  creditors, 
whether  in  England  or  in  France.  He 
asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  state  distinctly  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Government  to  contemplate  such 
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a  course,  because,  as  long  as  it  was  sup- 
posed that  thej  were  likely  for  one  mo- 
ment to  aid  in  the  guaranteeing  of  these 
loans — as  long  as  there  was  supposed  to 
be  a  chance  of  their  guaranteeing  the 
position  of  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  claims  of  the  English,  or 
the  English  and  French,  bondholders — 
so,  long  would  the  supposition  affect  the 
Stock  Exchanges,  and  could  not  fail  to 
be  disastrous  and  prejudicial  to  the 
prestige  of  the  country.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  the  Ohancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  get  up  and  state  distinctly 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  no 
such  intention.  As  to  Turkey,  he  was 
afraid  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  had 
placed  themselves  in  a  position  in  which 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
avoid  doing  that  of  which  his  hon.  Friend 
complained.  He  should  like  to  know 
in  what  position  they  stood  in  with  re- 
gard to  the  De  Tocqueville  scheme,  and 
whether  they  contemplated  entering  in 
any  way  into  any  scheme  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  finances  of  Turkey  as 
they  had  done  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  finances  of  Egypt  ?  Were  they  pre- 
pared to  appoint  Commissioners,  or  any 
body  whatever,  under  such  a  scheme  as 
that  ?  No  doubt,  the  Ohancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  find  it  very  difficult 
to  answer  that  question;  and  why? 
Because  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
undertaken  responsibilities  with  regard 
to  Turkey  which  were  of  a  political  cha- 
racter, and  one  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  that,  in  regard  to  these  responsi- 
bilities, very  serious  questions  arose  as 
to  the  financial  condition  of  Turkey.  If 
Asia  Minor  was  to  be  reformed  and 
organized  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
should  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  territories  of  Turkey,  to 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
pledged  themselves,  it  of  course  followed 
that  the  whole  financial  Turkish  system 
became  a  subject  of  interest  and  respon- 
sibility at  once  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. But  the  Government  could 
not  at  once  assume  and  disclaim  respon- 
sibility, and  he  wanted  to  point  out  the 
dangerous  position  in  which  this  country 
was,  being  placed.  If  the  De  Tocque- 
ville scheme  had  been  carried  out,  and 
an  International  Commission  had  been 
administering  the  finances  of  Turkey, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  whatever 
left  to  enable  Turkey  to  carry  out  that 
which  she  had  engaged  to  do  under  the 


Anglo-Turkish  Convention.  The  more 
closely  they  criticized  that  Convention — 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  present 
financifd  difficulties — the  more  impos- 
sible did  it  appear  to  them  that  it 
should  ever  become  a  practical  fact,  or 
that  Turkey  would  ever  be  able  to  carry 
out  the  engagement  into  which  she  had 
entered.  We  were  in  this  ridiculous 
position — ^that  the  Government  must 
either  undertake  themselves  to  adminis- 
ter the  whole  of  the  resources  of  Turkey, 
or  else  they  would  be  unable  to  secure 
that  the  Turkish  Convention  should  be 
carried  out.  Turkey  would  probably  go 
to  other  countries,  and  French  financiers 
might,  perhaps,  fiind  her  money  to  go  on 
for  a  few  years.  She  would  thus  incur 
deeper  obligations  with  the  claim  of 
Eussia  still  in  existence,  and  eventually 
the  people  of  this  country  might  find 
they  were  boimd  at  any  cost  to  defend 
the  whole  of  the  Turkish  Empire  against 
Bussian  aggression.  He  had  endea- 
voured to  sketch  the  situation  to  the 
House,  and  he  would  ask  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
mediate lines. 

Colonel  ALEXANDEE,  said,  that 
having  only  just  returned  from  Egypt, 
he  could  confirm  everything  that  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Kirk' 
caldy  (Sir  George  Campbell)  as  to  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  malad- 
ministration of  the  finances.  While  in 
Egypt  he  met  the  gentleman  whose 
letter  appeared  in  lis  Times  of  that 
morning,  and  that  gentleman  stated  to 
him  then  exactly  what  had  appeared  in 
The  Times,  The  hon.  Member  for  Kirk- 
cudbright (Mr.  Maitland)  accompanied 
him,  and,  were  he  in  the  House,  could 
confirm  what  had  been  stated  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy.  One  of 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  sent  to  in- 
quire into  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  who,  from  his  knowledge  of  Arabic, 
was  admirably  qualified  to  do  so,  was 
unfortunately  taken  ill  of  small-pox  soon 
after  leaving  Cairo.  But  if  anyone  on 
the  spot  were  to  say  the  distress  was 
exaggerated,  he  could  not  have  made 
use  of  his  eyes.  In  his  (Colonel  Alex- 
ander's) progress  down  the  Nile,  he 
stopped  at  various  places,  and  all  he  saw 
there  proved  that  the  statement  of  the 
writer  in  The  Times  was  by  no  nieaP^ 
exaggerated.  The  people  were  so  uxa^^y 
living  skeletons,  resembling  very  tixtx^^ 
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wliat  they  had  heard  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  India  during  the  Great 
Famine.  He  was  in  Cairo  when  the 
outbreak  among  the  officers  took  place. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  arrears  of  pay 
extending  oyer  about  two  years  were 
due  to  these  officers,  and  that  the  Oovern- 
ment  acknowledged  the  justice  of  their 
claims  might  be  inferred  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  almost  immediately  after 
the  outbreak,  three  months'  arrears  of 
pay  were  paid  them.  He  was  afraid 
that,  as  Mr.  Bivers  Wilson  and  M.  de 
Bligni^res  were  Members  of  the  Gk)yem- 
ment,  they  had  consented  to  the  action 
of  Nubar  Pasha  in  withholding  from 
these  officers  the  satisfaction  of  their 
just  claims.  It  was  useless  to  look  for 
improvement  in  the  country  as  long  as 
such  things  were  done. 

Me.  W.  CAETWEIGHT  said,  he 
wished  to  know  what  was  really  the 
present  position  of  Mr.  Eivers  Wilson, 
who  went  out  to  Egypt,  having  obtained 
leave  from  Her  Majesty's  Government 
for  two  years  ?  He  put  a  Question  to 
the  Government  not  long  ago  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Eivers  Wilson  had  .ten- 
dered his  resignation ;  but  from  all  he 
had  yet  learnt  about  it,  by  means  of 
public  information,  that  gentleman  was 
at  the  present  moment  holding  an  official 
position  in  Egypt.  Was  he  holding 
that  position  by  his  own  authority,  or 
had  he  consulted  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, '  and  received  instructions 
from  them  to  remain  in  Egypt  ?  If  he 
had  received  such  instructions,  he  was 
not  the  servant  of  the  Khedive,  but  the 
Commissioner  of  England. 

MR.  O'EEILLY  wished  to  elucidate 
the  exact  position  of  our  Government  in 
the  transactions  referred  to.  Most  un- 
fortunately the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment had,  perhaps  unavoidably,  been 
used  for  stock-jobbing.  There  were 
three  steps  which  the  Government  could 
take  for  assisting  a  foreign  Government 
by  facilitating  and  raising  of  loans. 
The  simplest  thing  was  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  guarantee  the  loan ;  but  he  pre- 
sumed there  was  no  question  about  that 
— that  there  was  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  England  to  adopt  that  course. 
Another  way  of  supporting  a  loan,  and 
of  encouraging  capitalists  to  invest  their 
money  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
adopt,  was  to  concur  with  a  foreign  Go- 
vernment in  appointing  an  officer  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  revenue 
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appropriated    to    its    payment.      The 
strongest  example  of  that  course  that 
could  be  taken  was  that  taken  by  Her 
Majesty's  Gbvemment  in  the  instance  of 
the  Daira  loans.     Two  gentlemen  were 
appointed  by  the  English  and  the  French 
Ghovemments  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Khedive,  and  a  formal  undertaking  was 
given  by  the  Egyptian  Gbvemment  that 
those  gentlemen  should  not  be  removed 
from  the  administration  of  the  Daira 
lands.     That  was  clearly  ensuring  to 
the  creditors  that  the  revenues  of  that 
estate  should  remain  in  their  hands,  and 
that  the  creditors  should  get  them ;   but 
a  grave  question  might  arise  if  the  Khe- 
dive insisted  on  removing  them.    There 
was  also  a  third  way  of  backing  up  the 
credit  of  a  foreign  Government,   and 
that  was  when  that  Government  applied 
to  our  Government  to  recommena  an 
official  for  the  collection  and  administra- 
tion of  the  revenue.    An  instance  of  this 
was  the    appointment   of   Mr.  Eivers 
Wilson.      In  such  a  case  there  was  no 
absolute  security  given  to  the  creditors 
that  the  gentleman  appointed  might  not 
be  removed,  and  that  the  revenue  might 
not  be  diverted  from  the  purposes  to 
which  it  ought  to  be  applied.     The  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Eivers  Wilson  by  the 
Egyptian  Government  was  looked  upon 
widi  great  confidence  by  the  creditors 
and,  as  great  anxiety  existed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject,  it  was  extremely- 
desirable  that  the  Chancellor  of  Exche- 
quer should  point  out  the  exact  position 
which  that  gentleman  and  his  colleagues 
occupied,  and  should  inform  the  House 
whether  they  were  removable  by  the 
Khedive  or  not.      He  wished  also  for 
some  information  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  with  regard  to  another  mat- 
ter.     It  was  notorious  that  the  Turkish 
Government  were  engaged  in  endeavour- 
ing to  raise  new  loans,  and  that  the  first 
difficulty  they  had  to  encounter  in  doing 
so  was  the  alleged  priority  of  the  claims 
of  the  Eussian  Government  for  prece- 
dence in  relation  to  the  War  Indemnity. 
Now,  he  should  like  to  know,  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  any  in- 
foi*mation  as  to  whether  -any  negotiation 
or  inquiry  had  passed  between  the  Tur- 
kish and  Eussian  Governments  on  the 
subject,  whether  he  could  state  what 
they  were  with  reference  to  the  priority 
claims,  and  to  what  extent  that  pri- 
ority was  claimed  for  the  War  Indem- 
nity ?     If  that  difficulty  was  got  rid  of 
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by  the  Turkiah  Goveminenty  the  second 
difficulty,  of  course,  was  what  security 
could  they  give  for  a  new  loan  ?  Had 
any  proposal  for  the  appointment  of 
Commissioners  to  collect  certain  Turkish 
revenues  been  made,  or  would  such  a 
proposition  be  entertained  if  made  ? 
Until  they  gave  some  satisfactory  secu- 
rity, nobody  would  be  likely  to  lend 
them  the  money  which  they  wanted. 
It  was  believed  that  it  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Turkish  Gbvemment  to 
allocate  certain  of  their  revenues — the 
Customs,  the  revenues  from  Cyprus,  and 
others — ^to  the  payment  of  the  interest 
on  the  new  loan  which  was  sought  to  be 
raised.  It  had  also  been  thrown  out 
that  it  would  be  a  great  inducement  to 
capitalists  to  invest  their  money  if  the 
administration  of  the  revenues  in  Tur- 
key were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Com- 
missioners nominated  by  the  English 
and  French  Governments.  Was  Her 
Majesty's  Gbvemment  prepared  to 
follow  such  a  course  ?  It  was  perfectly 
well  known  the  Government  would  not 
guarantee  a  loan.  Therefore,  that  was 
a  point  which  it  would  be  well  to  have 
cleared  up;  for  the  feeling  was,  he 
thought,  entertained  by  many  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  for  the  Go- 
vernment, by  entangling  itself  directly 
or  indirectly  by  guarantees  in  any  of 
the  three  ways  he  had  specified,  to  en- 
courage financiers  to  advance  their 
money.  The  less  they  had  to  do  with 
them,  the  better  would  it  be. 

Sib  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  said,  he 
trusted  the  Gbverzmient  would  do  no- 
thing in  the  way  of  facilitating  any 
foreign  loan  whatever,  for  he  did  not 
think  it  was  in  any  way  the  business  of 
our  Government  to  go  about  as  knight- 
errants  seeking  to  remedy  the  financial 
difficulties  of  another  country.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  hereafter  be  called  seri- 
ously to  account  for  lending  Mr.  Bivers 
Wilson  to  the  Khedive  in  the  extraordi- 
nary manner  they  had  done.  The  loans, 
he  might  add,  on  which  that  gentleman 
was  now  endeavouring  to  pay  7  per  cent 
interest,  had  not  been  raised  at  par,  and 
we  were  consequently  assisting  in  the 
maintenance  of  an  usurious  rate  of  inte- 
rest which  the  Gx>vemment  ought,  in 
his  opinion,  rather  to  use  its  influence  to 
reduce,  seeing  that  the  condition  of  the 
fellaheen  was  miserable  in  the  extreme. 


If  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  to 
proceed  in  a  similar  manner  in  other 
countries,  they  would  entail  a  responsi- 
bility from  which  he  thought  England 
ought  to  shrink.  It  was  also  a  matter 
worthy  of  consideration,  how  far  the 
English  public  service  was  to  be  made 
use  of  for  the  emplojrment  of  foreign 
Governments.  We  were  maintaining 
upon  our  Civil  Service  a  man  who  was 
in  the  service  of  a  Gt>vemment  which 
was  only  half-civilized,  and  certainly  de- 
spotic. He  doubted  whether  the  majo- 
rity of  the  people  of  England,  if  they 
considered  this  question  apart  irom  the 
financial  point  of  view,  would  wish  one 
of  our  public  servants  to  be  employed 
for  such  a  purpose.  He  hoped  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  recall  Mr. 
Eivers  Wilson,  or,  although  he  received 
no  salary,  would  ask  him  to  resign  his 
office  in  our  public  service,  for  his  em- 
ployment in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  and  in  that  of  our  Govern- 
ment were  incompatible,  and  he  (Sir 
Julian  Goldsmid)  strongly  objected  to  it. 
The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER confessed  that  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  he  rose  to  speak  to  the  various 
questions  that  had  been  put  to  him  in 
the  course  of  that  conversation.  He 
would,  however,  endeavour,  as  well  as 
he  could,  to  answer  those  questions ;  but 
he  must  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  to  exercise 
a  little  consideration  if  he  was  not  able 
to  speak  so  fully  as  they  might  wish. 
With  regard  to  the  Motion  which  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Kirkcaldy 
(Sir  George  Campbell)  would  have 
moved,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power  to 
do  so,  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) was  glad  that  that  was  a  Motion 
which  could  not  be  submitted  to  the 
House,  because  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  have  arrived  at  a  satisfactory 
vote  upon  it.  He  sympathized  with  the 
views  which  he  believed  animated  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  sympathized 
with  the  greater  part  of  what  had  been 
said  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  by 
others  who  had  taken  the  same  line 
with  him.  At  the  same  time,  to  lay 
down  so  very  broadly  the  proposition 
that  it  was  not  desirable  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  do  anything  to 
facilitate  the  raising  of  new  loans  ^y 
Oiiental  Governments  which  had  faU^^ 
to  meet  the  old  ones,  would,  he  thovvA^^^ 
be  to  take  a  position  which  th^  l^o^^^ 
would  find  it  rather  difficult  to  tj^^^X,®*^^ 
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in  all  imaginable  circumstances.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  negative  such  a  pro- 
position would  give  rise  to  a  very  false 
impression  in  another  way.  An  hon. 
Gentleman  —  he  believed  it  was  the 
Member  for  Dundee  (Mr.  E.  Jenkins) — 
pointed  out  that  such  a  Besolution  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  step  that  mieht, 
in  conceivable  circumstances,  be  taken 
on  political  grounds  for  maintaining  the 
financial  credit  of  some  country  with 
which  we  were  in  alliance.  For  instance, 
take  the  case  of  the  Guarantee  that  was 
given  in  1855  to  Turkey,  in  order  to 
enable  her  to  raise  a  loan  at  the  time  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  war  in 
which  we  were  allied  with  her.  That 
was  an  operation  that  gave  rise  to  dis^ 
cussion  at  the  time,  and  if  such  an 
operation  were  proposed  again,  no  doubt 
it  would  be  very  seriously  discussed.  It 
was  an  operation  against  which  Parlia- 
ment would  be  slow  to  pledge  itself,  with- 
out duly  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  There  was  another 
conjuncture  which  might  occur.  It  might 
be  that  it  would  be  possible  to  facilitate 
some  operation  by  which  a  Power  which 
had  failed  hitherto  to  pay  its  loans  might 
pay  them,  and  in  that  way  to  redeem  its 
position  from  bankruptcy.  He  only  gave 
these  illustrations  of  cases  in  which  it 
might  be  right  for  the  Government  to 
take  a  course  which  would  be  at  variance 
with  such  a  Besolution  as  that,  but  he 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  had 
not  in  his  mind  the  idea  that  either  the 
one  or  the  other  was  likely  to  occur. 
They  wished,  however,  to  reserve  entire 
liberty  of  action,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  free,  if  any  case  should  arise,  to  come 
to  Parliament  and  make  such  a  proposi- 
tion as  might  be  suitable  at  the  time. 
He  had  already  stated  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gt>vemment  would  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  pledge  that  House  or 
pledge  the  coimtry  to  any  guarantee  of 
assistance  of  that  character  without  the 
previous  consent  of  Parliament,  and  he 
could  repeat  that  pledge  with  complete 
security.  He  had  been  asked  a  good 
many  questions,  some  of  them  bearing 
upon  political  considerations,  part  bear- 
ing upon  the  condition  of  the  population 
of  Egypt,  some  of  them  bearing  upon 
the  effect  of  the  conduct  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  upon  the  stock- 
market,  and  some  of  them  upon  the 
particular  question  of  the  position  of 
Mr.  Bivers  Wilson.  He  hoped  he  should 
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not  be  required  to  go  into  the  question 
which  was  raised  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundee,  as  to  any  correspondence 
between  Bussia  and  Turkey  as  to  a 
priority  of  charge  upon  the  revenues  of 
Egypt.  He  should  not  be  doing  well  if 
he  were  to  enter  upon  that  question  at 
present.  The  House  was  quite  aware 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
the  subject  was  mentioned  and  embodied 
in  the  Protocols.  By  referring  to  the 
Protocols,  hon.  Members  would  see  what 
view  was  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment at  the  time,  and  that  view  was 
the  view  which  they  still  maintained; 
but,  at  all  events,  he  would  rather  not 
at  the  present  time  go  more  fully  into 
that.  He  would  wish  next  to  refer  to  a 
matter  of  great  interest,  and  although  it 
was  rather  a  bye-question,  as  regaled 
the  Besolution  on  the  Paper,  it  was  one 
of  considerable  importance — he  referred 
to  the  bearing  of  anything  that  had  been 
done,  or  was  contemplated,  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  on  the  fellaheen  of 
Egypt.  There  was  an  impression  abroad, 
and  it  had  been  reflected  in  some  of  the 
speeches  to-night,  that  the  operations 
of  the  present  Government  of  Eg3rpt — 
he  referred  to  the  Government  which 
had  been  revised  within  the  last  few 
months — had  been  calculated  to  place 
an  increased  pressure  on  the  taxpayers 
of  Egypt.  It  had  been  asserted  by  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  behind  him 
(Colonel  Alexander),  and  by  others  who 
had  either  themselves  witnessed  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  or  who  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  on  the  subject  from 
trustworthy  sources,  that  the  condition 
of  the  population  of  Egypt  was  very 
miserable.  Now,  he  was  not  disposed 
for  one  minute  to  question  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  those  statements.  He  be- 
lieved the  position  of  that  population 
was  very  depressed  and  mournful ;  and, 
though  Her  Majesty's  Government  could 
not  go  about  like  knight-errants,  under- 
taking to  remedy  all  that  was  wrong  in 
the  world,  yet  it  had  been  an  object  of 
theirs,  if  possible,  to  accomplish  an  act, 
which  in  their  opinion  would  be  most 
beneficial — ^to  improve  the  condition  or 
lighten  in  some  way  the  burden  of  this  un- 
fortunate people.  He  believed  they  were 
a  most  interesting  people.  He  believed 
they  were  industrious,  patient,  and  self- 
denying  ;  but  so  far  as  he  had  been  able 
to  gain  any  information  on  this  subject, 
he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  pre- 
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sent  conditioii  of  these  people  was  owing,  ^ 
not  at  all  to  any  recent  step  which  the 
Government  of  Egypt  had  taken,  but  to 
a  long  course  of  misgovemment.     He 
knew  that  his  right   hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Shoreham  (Mr.  S.  Gave), 
and  Mr.  Eivers  Wilson,  had  both  been 
struck  with  the   evils  of  the  present 
financial  system  as  bearing  upon  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  an  improve- 
ment in  that  system  was  desirable,  not 
only  on  account  of  humanity,  but  also 
because  it  would  contribute  more  than 
anything  else  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.     They  believed,  and  that  be- 
lief had   been   confirmed  by  the  opi- 
nions of  most  persons  who  had  in  any 
way  studied  the  subject,  that  the  distress 
of  the  population  of  Egypt  was  greatly 
caused  by  the  exactions  of  subordinate 
officials,  tax-gatherers,  and  others,  who 
took  a  great  deal  more  from  the  people 
than  was  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and 
often  used  violence  to  extract  it.    They 
also  believed  that  one  feature  of  the 
system  of   Egypt  which  caused  great 
suffering  was  the  administration  of  the 
Daira  lands.    The  Daira  was  a  landed 
estate,  of  enormous  extent,  belonging  to 
the  Viceroy.     That  estate  was  managed 
entirely  by  himself,  of  course,  with  the 
assistance  of  stewards  and  bailiffs,  and 
not  upon  the  system  of  leasing  out  any 
portion  of  it  to  anyone ;  and  the  result 
had  been  that  they  had  an  enormous 
estate  spread  over    Egypt,  embracing 
some  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive 
portions  of  the  country,  which  had  been 
administered    upon    the    system    of   a 
single  farm,  and  had  been  worked  to  a 
very  great  extent  practically  by  forced 
labour.    In  old  times    the    work  was 
avowedly  done  by  forced  labour;  lat- 
terly that  had  not  been  possible,  but  the 
system  was  still  not  satisfactory.     The 
people  had  suffered  very  much  indeed 
from  the  refusal  of  the  Khedive  to  break 
up  his  estate  into  farms  and  small  hold- 
ings and  let  them  out  to  the  people,  who 
were  obliged,  therefore,  to  make  a  living 
by  acceptinglabour  not  nominally  forced, 
but  which  was  very  inadequately  paid 
for.    That  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  existing  misery  and  poverty  of  the 
people,  and  that  idea  was  borne  out  by  the 
letter  in  The  Times  to-day.     The  impres- 
sion formed  by  persons  who  had  studied 
the  subject  was,  that  it  would  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  Egypt 
that  the  Daira  should  be  taken  out  of 


the  hands  of  the  Khedive  and  out  of  the 
mischievous  system  in  which  it  was,  and 
that  it  should  be  let  out  in  parcels  to  the 
people,  who  would  then  farm  portions  of 
it  at  a  reasonable  rent,  and  so  make  their 
profits  by  farming.  This  had  been  one 
great  object  to  which  Mr.  Eivers  Wilson 
and  his  colleagues  had  addressed  them- 
selves. After  inquiry,  the  first  thing 
that  occurred  to  them  was  to  get  the 
Khedive  to  jrive  up  the  Daira  and  allow 
it  io  be  Kirmed.  The  whole  of  the 
history  of  the  last  few  months  centered 
in  this — upon  the  pressure  put  on  the 
Khedive  to  give  up  this  personal  ad- 
ministration of  his,  which,  in  the  finances 
generally,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
the  Daira,  was  doing  so  much  mischief 
—  to  give  that  up  to  proper  autho- 
rities and  so  to  enable  proper  reforms 
to  be  made.  That  was  the  object  with 
which  the  Commissioners  were  working 
when  they  brought  about  the  great 
change  in  the  system  of  the  government 
of  Egypt ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  if 
Mr.  Hivers  Wilson  and  M.  de  Blig- 
nieres  had  fair  play  and  were  enabled 
to  carry  through  their  reforms,  the  great 
improvement  in  the  Government  of 
Egypt  was  an  object  which  they  might 
fairly  hope  to  attain.  He  did  not  wish 
too  strong  a  meaning  to  be  attached  to 
some  words  which  fell  from  him  the 
other  day.  He  did  not  wish  to  express 
in  a  detailed  manner  an  opinion,  in  a 
precise  way,  upon  the  extent  to  which 
Egypt  was  solvent.  The  country  had 
great  resources.  Those  resources  were 
imperfectly  developed  because  of  bad 
government,  and  they  would  be  de- 
veloped if  Egypt  had  fair  play — that 
was,  good  government,  good  adminis- 
tration of  its  lands  and  of  its  taxes,  and 
if,  at  the  same  time,  the  expenditure  of 
the  country  were  kept  within  limits. 
That  was  the  point  at  which  the 
Government  of  Nubar  Pasha  had  been 
aiming;  and  he  believed  if  that  Go- 
vernment had  time  and  fair  play 
it  might  produce  very  considerable  re- 
sults. With  regard ,  to  the  fellaheen, 
he  wished  to  impress  upon  the  House 
that  it  was  not  the  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  any  pressure  should  be  placed 
on  the  unfortunate  taxpayers  of  Egypt ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  such  a  system 
should  be  adopted  as  should  at  once 
improve  the  wealth  of  the  country  and 
relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  people. 
He  gave  a  fiat  contradiction  to  the  icl^ft 
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tliat  the  Goyemment  had  in  any  way 
pressed  upon  the  Goyemment  of  Egypt 
that  they  should  oppress  the  taxpayers 
or  should  take  steps  of  a  character 
which  was  unfair  to  the  officers  or  any 
others  with  a  view  to  pay  bondholders. 
The  Government  had  done  nothing  of 
the  sort ;  they  had,  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly,  put  any  pressure  on  the  Go- 
vernment of  Egypt  to  pay  the  bond- 
holders. That  was  not  their  business. 
He  was  speaking  now  of  recent  proceed- 
ings, because  he  understood  that  an  im- 
pression of  this  kind  had  gone  abroad. 
With  regard  to  the  May  Coupons  that 
was  a  different  matter,  and  he  had  ex- 
plained the  other  day  how  it  was  that 
Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment  had  sup- 
ported the  JB'rench  Government,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  the  representations 
made  by  France  in  May  last.  Those 
representations  were  made  under  the  be- 
lief that  there  was  money,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  put  pressure  on  the  Khedive 
to  get  from  him — ^that  it  was  a  case  where 
he  could  pay  if  he  chose.  But  the  Govern- 
ment had  also  joined  in  the  demand, 
that  M.  de  Bligni^res  should  represent  to 
the  Khedive  that  he  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  taking  any  steps  to  increase  the 
burdens  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  that  Coupon.  Their  impression 
was  that  there  was  painful  extravagance. 
One  form  of  that  extravagance  was  in 
building  palaces.  Money  was  spent  in 
building  and  enlarging  palaces  really  of 
no  use  at  all,  and  they  cud  not  hold  that 
that  was  an  expenditure  which  justified 
the  refusal  to  pay  the  claims  of  the 
creditors.  But  it  never  was  in  the  view 
of  the  Gt>vemment  that  any  additional 
pressure  should  be  put  on  the  taxpayers 
to  provide  these  funds.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Longford  (Mr.  O'Eeilly)  put 
questions,  which  raised  in  a  legal  form 
the  questions  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  to  consider.  He 
said  there  were  three  ways  in  which  one 
Government  might  assist  another  to 
raise  a  loan.    First,  there  was  a  direct 

giarantee.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
entleman  that  that  plan  was  entirely 
out  of  the  question  in  the  present  circum- 
stances. They  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing.  But,  in  saying  that,  however,  he 
guarded  himself  with  the  general  obser- 
vation which  he  made  in  the  beginning 
— ^that  he  did  not  intend  to  tie  up  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  in  case 
circumstances  should  arise  which  ren- 
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dered  it  necessary  to  make  any  pro- 
posals to  the  House.  At  present, 
however,  the  idea  was  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  giving  a  guarantee.  Then  the 
hon.  Gentleman  said  we  might  adopt  a 
second  course,  which  was  a  less  strong 
form  of  guarantee,  but  which  gave  con- 
siderable support.  ' '  Tou  may , ' '  he  said, 
''  adopt  a  system  similar  to  that  imder 
which  administrators  and  receivers  are 
appointed  for  the  Daira  lands."  Well, 
they  all  knew  what  the  object  of  that 
system  was — ^the  object  was  to  get  the 
Daira  lands  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Khedive.  When  the  Government  of 
Nubar  Pasha  had  persuaded  the  Khedive 
to  resign  the  whole  of  the  Daira  lands 
for  public  uses,  it  occurred  to  them  that 
the  oest  use  to  which  they  could  imme- 
diately apply  this  property  which  came 
into  their  hands  was  to  raise  upon  it  a 
loan  by  mortgaging  it,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of 
Egypt — to  pay  off  debts  running  at  high 
interest  and  to  pay  officers  and  others 
whose  salaries  were  due.  In  order  to 
raise  that  loan  the  Government  of  Nubar 
Pasha  addressed  themselves  to  leading 
financiers,  and  those  gentlemen  said — 
**  The  security  you  offer  is  in  itself  ample, 
the  lands  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  loan; 
but  how  are  we  to  know  that  we  shall 
not  be  defrauded  of  our  security  by  its 
being  made  away  with  under  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances  which  the  Buler 
of  Egypt  might  find  too  strong  for  him  ?  " 
Upon  that  representations  were  made  to 
the  French  and  English  Gbvemments, 
and  it  was  said — ''  If  you  will  undertake 
to  recommend  first  the  appointment  of 
gentlemen  who  may  administer  these 
estates,  and  wiU  be  responsible  for  seeing 
that  the  revenue  is  paid  to  the  mort- 
gagees, we  will  advance  the  money." 
In  these  circumstances  it  was  thought 
right,  after  full  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion with  the  French  Government,  to 
take  the  step  of  nominating  gentlemen, 
who  were  not  to  be  removed  without  the 
consent  of  the  English  and  French 
Governments,  and  a  diplomatic  engage- 
ment had  been  made  to  that  effect.  It 
was  asked — ''What  will  happen  sup- 
posing the  £[hedive  breaks  that  engage- 
ment?" But  they  did  not  contemplate 
that  he  would  break  an  engagement 
which  he  had  entered  into  in  the  exercise 
of  his  constitutional  power.  The  Govern- 
ment had  been  asked  whether  they  in- 
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tended  to  do  anything  of  the  same  kind 
for  Turkey,  and  he  could  only  say  that 
up  to  the  present  time  most  assuredly 
they  had  no  idea  of  the  kind.  He  saw 
very  great  difficulties  and  objections  to 
any  step  of  the  kind.  What  was  done 
for  Egypt  was  on  a  small  and  limited 
scale;  and  with  regard  to  suggestions 
of  a  vast  and  vague  and  unlimited  kind 
in  relation  to  Turkish  finances,  he  had 
never  been  able  to  see  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  enter  into  any  engagement  with- 
out undertaking  an  amount  of  responsi- 
bility and  power  in  the  direction  and 
management  of  the  whole  affairs  of 
Turkey  which  he  should  never  think  of 
undertaking.  It  might,  therefore,  afford 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  asked  the 
question  some  consolation  to  know  that 
such  a  scheme  was  not  contemplated  by 
the  Government.  With  regard  to  the 
third  mode  of  assisting  the  country,  the 
hon.  Member  said,  it  might  be  done  by 
appointing  collectors  who  should  coUect 
certain  aUocated  revenues.  Upon  that 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
might  say  that  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  contemplation,  but  he  wished  to 
distinguish  between  two  different  ideas. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Customs  of  Alex- 
andria or  Smyrna.  If  they  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  certain  officials  nominated 
by  the  English  (Government,  that  would 
bring  the  suggestion  to  very  nearly  the 
same  as  the  second  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  proposed,  and  would  raise 
difficulties  and  objections  of  a  very 
similar  character,  because  if  they  allo- 
cated the  revenues  of  a  particular  port 
they  must  give  the  officers  powers,  which 
would  raise  questions  of  a  difficult  and 
embarrassing  kind.  But  if  it  was  merely 
meant  that  they  were  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Turkish  Government  gentle- 
men whose  characters  they  knew,  and 
whom  theycouldrecommendasto  honesty 
and  ability,  he  did  not  think  the  pro- 
posal was  open  to  the  same  objection  as 
the  other.  They  knew  very  well  that 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  an  Orien- 
tal nation  was  the  corruption  of  its  ser- 
vants, and  that  constantly  the  amounts 
of  revenue  which  were  raised  and  paid 
by  the  taxpayers  were  intercepted  on 
their  way  to  the  Treasury.  And,  more- 
over, they  knew  that  there  was  an  ig- 
norance of  the  principles  of  administra- 
tion which  very  often  caused  a  great  deal 
of  waste  and  loss  of  power,  and  it  had 
been  the  practice  from  time  to  time  of 


nations  who  had  felt  themselves  behind 
in  these  matters  to  employ  English  or 
French  officials,  or  people  of  omer  na- 
tions, because  they  thought  them  better 
informed  or  more  trustworthy  than  their 
own  officials.  In  China  there  was  an 
English  collector  of  Customs,  and  the 
same  was  the  case  in  other  places. 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  asked 
whether  these  officials  were  appointed 
by  the  Government  employing  them  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied  affirmatively,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  in  cases  in  which  any 
Government  with  which  they  were  on 
friendly  terms  had  applied  to  them  to 
recommend  the  persons  who  were  trust- 
worthy, they  had  felt  that  those  Gx>vern- 
ments  were  making  an  application  which 
was  perfectly  natural  and  which  might 
be  complied  with,  but  they  had  always 
been  particularly  cautious  and  reserved. 
They  had,  as  a  rule,  said — "  We  will 
not  undertake  any  such  responsibility, 
but  what  we  will  do  is  to  give  you  a  list 
of  gentlemen  whose  names  occur  to 
us" — gentlemen  very  often  who  had 
served  their  time  in  England  or  the 
Indian  Service — "  we  will  place  this  list 
in  your  hands,  and  offer  any  facilities  for 
you  to  make  enquiries,  and  if  you  like 
to  make  any  bargain  with  those  gentle- 
men, do  so  by  all  means,"  but  they  had 
abstained  from  entering  upon  any  direct 
responsibility.  In  that  way  Mr.  Bomaine 
and  several  other  officers  were  selected. 
The  single  instance  of  an  exception  being 
made  was  that  of  Mr.  Eivers  Wilson. 
With  respect  to  him  they  had  done  that 
which  they  had  not  done  in  any  other 
case.  They  had  given  him  leave  for  two 
years  to  undertake  his  office.  It  was  not 
correct,  however,  to  say  that  they  re- 
commended him.  His  services  were 
sought  for  by  the  Egyptian  Government, 
and  they  were  granted  by  us,  but  not 
tendered  by  us.  He  made  that  distinc- 
tion because  he  thought  it  was  impor- 
tant. The  case  of  Captain  Tyler  some 
years  ago  was  not  exactly  similar.  That 
was  a  case  in  which  that  officer  wished 
to  undertake  certain  duties  outside  his 
own  country,  and  it  was  on  account  of 
Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment  feeling  that 
it  was  important  that  the  assistance 
sought  for  should  be  given  that  they 
^ve  him  leave.  As  far  as  Mr.  Rivers 
Wilson  was  concerned,  the  Governm®^^ 
assented  willingly  to  his  applicatioix  {ot 
leave,  because  they  believed  goo^-^QtiXd. 
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result  from  his  appointment.  It  was  not 
possible  now  to  define  the  exact  position 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  because,  unfortunately, 
the  position  of  the  Egyptian  Ministry 
itself  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state  owing 
to  the  crisis  through  which  it  had  re- 
cently passed.  When  Mr.  Wilson  went 
out,  he  went  as  the  Minister  of  the 
Khedive,  who  had  the  right  to  dismiss 
him  from  his  post  whenever  he  thought 
fit ;  but  the  precise  drcumstanoes  were 
these : — The  Xhedive  insisted  upon  the 
resignation  or  dismissal  of  Nubar  Pasha, 
and  it  then  became  a  question  as  to  the 
course  which  should  he  taken  by  Mr. 
Wilson  and  M.  de  Blignidres.  They 
consulted  their  respective  Gbvemments, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  expressed 
to  Mr.  Wilson  their  opinion  that  it  would 
be  undesirable  for  Mm  to  resign,  but 
that  he  was  to  be  guided  very  much  by 
the  arrangements  which  might  be  come  to 
with  the  Khedive.  They  had  no  control 
over  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  then  and  still 
remained  perfectly  free  to  take  his  own 
course;  but  they  gave  the  advice  and 
instructed  the  British  Consul  in  Egypt 
to  give  Mr.  Wilson  his  moral  support. 
He  might  say  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment gave  similar  advice  to  M.  de 
Bligni^res.  This  exceptional  interference 
in  Egyptian  affairs  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  country  had  not  only  a  large 
financial  interest  in  the  country,  but  was 
also  interested  in  it  in  a  political  sense. 
As  far  as  the  first-named  consideration 
was  concerned,  hon.  Members  knew  that 
the  Turkish  Loan  of  1855,  which  was 
guaranteed  by  this  country,  rested  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  payment  of 
the  Eg3rptian  Tribute ;  and  that  Egypt 
was  indebted  to  us  in  respect  of  the 
annuity  for  the  pajrment  of  which  its 
Government  rendered  themselves  liable 
at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Shares.  But  far  beyond  this  was 
the  political  aspect  of  the  question.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  felt  it  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  and 
interests  of  this  country  and  of  European 
peace  that  Egypt  should  not  fall  into  a 
state  of  anarchy  and  of  that  state  of 
confusion  which  resulted  from  financial 
embarrassment  and  bankruptcy,  and 
they  thought  that  if  financial  affairs  in 
Egypt  got  into  a  bad  state,  interference 
might  take  place  from  other  Powers,  and 
complications  of  a  difficult  character 
might  arise.  It  was  with  that  in  view 
that  they  took  the  course  they  did  in 
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connection  with  the  Administration. 
They  were  at  any  time  perfectly  prepared 
to  discuss  the  propriety  of  that  course, 
but  he  thought  the  House  would  feel 
that  it  was  one  which  should  be  discussed 
fully  and  not  incidentally  in  a  conver- 
sation of  that  kind.  He  thought  he  had 
substantially  answered  the  questions 
which  had  been  put,  and  if  he  had 
omitted  any  of  them,  he  might,  perhaps, 
be  reminded  of  them.  The  course  they 
had  taken  was  consistent  with  their 
policy  of  several  years  past,  and,  at  the 
present  moment,  while  they  were  looking 
with  hope  to  the  success  of  the  Egyptian 
experiment,  they  had  not  in  contem- 
plation any  arrangements  in  regard 
either  to  Turkey  or  anywhere  else  of  the 
kind  which  had  been  suggested,  and 
which  seemed  so  much  to  have  alarmed 
several  hon.  Members  of  the  House. 

Me.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  wished  to 
know,  whether  Mr.  Eivers  Wilson  cor- 
responded directly  with  Her  Majesty's 
Government  or  through  the  Consul 
General  of  his  dominion  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEB,  in  reply,  said,  that  Mr.  Eivers 
Wilson  did  not  communicate  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government  directly,  but  did 
so  through  our  Consul  General  at  Cairo. 

INSTRUOTION    IN  BOXED   COLLEGES. 

OBSEBTATIONS. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  had  a 
Motion  on  the  Paper,  but  he  was  pre- 
cluded by  the  Forms  of  the  House  from 
pressing  it  to  a  Division  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  did  not,  however,  regret 
that  very  much,  as  the  Government  nad 
taught  &em  the  value  of  Divisions  in  a 
manner  which  did  not  teud  to  assure 
them  that  a  Division  was  always  a  test 
of  the  opinion  of  the  House.  The  Go- 
vernment had  its  majority  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  when  it  was  wanted  it 
would  march  in  and  vote.  Still  he  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
subject  of  his  Resolution,  which  was — 

*'That  the  proleaaional  instmctioii  on  the 
most  important  Bubjects  in  mixed  coUeees  and 
universities  is  neceasarily  superficial  and  imper- 
fect when  the  conditions  of  mixed  education  are 
observed,  and  injurious  and  offensive  to  one  or 
other  denomination  of  students  when  the  pro- 
fessors endeavour  to  be  teachers  in  more  than 
name.'' 

Although  continually  impaled  on  one  or 
the  other  horn  of  the  dilenmia  set  forth 
in  his  Besolution,  the  advocates  of  mixed 
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colleges  continued  to  assert  that  those 
institutions  taught  pure,  uncoloured,  and 
undistorted  truth  and  science  in  a  man- 
ner which  oucrht  to  be  perfectly  accept- 
able   to    eye^  fair-mi£ded  p^non    of 
Gverj  religious  or  irreligious  denomina- 
tion ;  but  he  affirmed  that  in  a  mixed 
educational  college  the  teaching  of  the 
Professoriate  on  all  the  most  important 
subjects  was  necessarily  offensive  where 
the  conditions  of  such  education  were 
duly  observed.    They  could  do  one  or 
other  of  two  things — they  could  either 
leave  the  Professoriate  unpledged   and 
free,  or  they  could  tie  it  down  by  restric- 
tions. If  they  left  it  perfectly  unpledged 
and  free,  if  they  left  the  Chairs  open  to 
every  sort  of  denomination,  and  if  they 
left  the  occupants  of  those  Ohairs  at 
perfect  liberty  to  express  their  views  as 
they  chose,  of  course  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  keep  up  the  pretence  of 
impartiality — ^the  appearance  of  fairness 
under  the   mixed  eaucation  system  at 
all.    In  a  University  conducted  under 
such  a  system  20  important  affairs  might 
arise,   and    there    might   be    20    self- 
important   Professors   occupying  those 
Ohairs,  satisfied  with  their  own  views, 
but  probably  differing  from  one  another. 
The  result  would  be  that  in  passing  from 
class-room  to  class-room  they  might  find 
an  aggressive  Protestantism,  tiben   an 
aggressive  Pantheism,  then  an  aggres- 
sive Atheism,  then  an  aggressive  Mussul- 
manism,  and  then  some  equally  aggres- 
sive members  of  the  Oriental  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church.    In  the  colleges 
which  were  most  skilfully  constructed  to 
bear  out  the  appearance  of  a  mixed 
system  the  Professoriate  was  strictly  re- 
stricted.   He  referred  to   the   Queen's 
Colleges  and  the  Queen's  University  in 
Ireland,  which,  no  matter  what  imita- 
tions might  have  sprung  up  since  their 
establishment — no    matter    how   much 
their  principle  might  have   been  bor- 
rowed,   avowedly    or    unavowedly,   by 
other    institutions — remained  the  most 
scientifically  constructed  system  of  mixed 
education  which  had  yet  been  invented. 
The  University  of  London  had  attempted 
to  solve  the  d^culty  by  having  no  I^ro- 
fessoriate  whatever,  and  by  becoming  a 
purely  examining  body ;  but  the  Queen's 
Colleges  and  University  in  Ireland  were 
not  only  examining  but  teaching  bodies ; 
and  what  was   the   gagging  provision 
which  at  present  existed  in  regard  to 
them?    The  Professor  of  a  Chair  was 


asked  to  sign  a  declaration  to  the  effect 
that  in  lecturing,  examining,  and  dis- 
charging the  various  duties  of  his  office, 
he  should  carefully  abstain  from  teach- 
ing or  advancing  any  doctrine  or  making 
any  statement  derogatory  to  the  truths 
of  revealed  religion  or  injurious  or  dis- 
respectful to  the  religions  convictions  of 
any  portion  of  his  class  or  audience ; 
and  he  also  promised  that  he  would  not 
introduce  or  discuss,  in  his  place  and 
capacity  as  a  Professor,  any  subject  of 
controversy,  political  or  religious,  tend- 
ing to  produce  contention  or  excitement. 
Let  hon.  Members  imagine  the  effect  of 
applying  a  provision  of  that  kind  over 
the  whole  sphere  and  area  of  educa- 
tional subjectis,  and  let  them  also  imagine 
the  position  in  which  a  Professor  under 
the  mixed  education  system  might  find 
himself.  Suppose  that  there  were  within 
the  walls  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  in 
Ireland  those  who  represented  the  various 
opinions  of  the  Protestant  world,  the 
Catholics,  the  Buddhists,  the  Hindoos, 
the  Mahommedans,  the  Oriental  Chris- 
tians, the  Pantheists,  the  Atheists,  and 
all  the  different  sects  which,  since  the 
coming  and  after  the  coming  of  Christ, 
had  survived  to  the  present  day — sup- 
pose a  PjTofessor  rising  in  his  place  under 
such  circumstances  and  proposing  to  dis- 
cuss any  subject  of  philosophy  or  his- 
tory, and  to  explain  the  influences  which 
had  been  operating  in  any  department 
of  science,  literature,  or  religion — he 
might  at  once  be  met  with  a  remark — 
''  Oh !  you  are  depredating  the  Catholic 
religion;"  or,  **  xou  are  depreciating 
the  Mussulman  religion ;"  and  so  on. 
There  was  not  a  question  on  which  the 
Veriest  mentor  might  not  have  a  right  to 
shut  up  the  most  erudite  Professor.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  was  that  the  whole 
theory  of  mixed  education  was  absurd 
and  impracticable,  and  that  in  practice 
it  was  simply  a  farce.  He  was  by  no 
means  going  to  inflict  upon  the  House 
an  encyclopaedic  survey  of  human  know- 
ledge and  research ;  but  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  making  it  manifest  that  this 
was  a  thoroughly  practical  question. 
Take,  for  example,  the  science  of 
geology.  There  were  schools  which 
asserted  that  this  earth  bore  evident 
traces  of— indeed,  was  eloquent  -wi^^ 
abundant  proofs  of — the  falsehood  o{t1^^ 
Scriptural  narratives.  There  was  ^\aO  ^ 
school  of  geologists  who  equally  ^w  Jv^' 
tained  that  there  was   nothing   >^vvV^ 
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science  had  discovered  which  in  reality 
opposed  the  conclusions  of  the  Bevealed 
Word  as  believed  by  Chnstians.  What 
must  be  the  position  of  a  Professor  in 
such  a  case  ?  He  must  be  at  the  best 
cautious  in  expressing  or  in  hinting  at 
his  own  opinions,  and  careful  not  to  give 
what  might  be  thought  undue  weight  to 
the  one  side  or  the  other.  Again,  take 
the  subject  of  comparative  physiology. 
There  were  those  who  believed  that  the 
lessons  of  that  science  were  fiatal  to  the 
theory  of  the  Divine  origin  of  man ;  but 
there  were  also  those  wno  believed  that 
its  lessons,  rightly  understood  and  accu- 
rately appreciated,  contained  nothing 
whatever  which  could  hurt  the  feelings 
of  any  Ohristian.  Once  more,  take  the 
science  of  chemistry.  At  first  sight  that 
science  might  appearto  be  comparatively 
innocuous,  and  yet  they  knew  that  in  the 
present  day  distinguished  men  came  for- 
ward and  informed  them  that  they  were 
convinced  that  the  potentiality  of  matter 
was  so  great  as  entirely  to  dispense  with 
the  Divine  Creator.  In  these,  as  in 
other  things,  the  Professoriate  mujst  sacri- 
fice the  interests  of  truth  and  science 
to  the  interests  of  refraining  from  injur- 
ing the  convictions  of  any  portion  of  a 
class  or  audience.  It  was  manifest,  how- 
ever, that  even  in  the  fundamental  study 
of  the  physical  sciences  they  came  upon 
points  of  differences  of  the  first  magni- 
tude— points  on  which  varieties  of  view 
were  very  numerous.  Then  take  the 
question  of  history.  He  defied  any 
Professor  whatever,  of  any  talent  and 
experience,  to  teach  history  so  as  to 
avoid  making  any  statement  derogatory 
to  the  truths  of  revealed  religion  or  in- 
jurious to  the  convictions  of  any  portion 
of  a  class  or  audience.  In  connection 
with  what  century,  what  period  of  a 
century,  what  country,  could  that  be 
done  ?  Take  the  era  of  the  Protestant 
Beformation  in  England,  in  Ireland,  in 
Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  Germany,  and  on 
broad  principles  he  would  defy  any  Pro- 
fessor to  deliver  a  lecture  on  that  subject 
without  saying  a  great  deal  which  would 
be  certain  to  be  disreenpectful  to  a  good 
section  of  those  whom  he  addressed. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  though  the 
attempted  count-out  occurred  during  his 
speech,  he  quite  sympathized  with  the 

Mr.  (yjDonneU 


natural  indignation  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell). 
Whenever  any  question  of  Irish  import- 
ance was  brought  before  the  House  there 
was  emptiness  on  the  benches  of  the 
Legislators  for  Ireland.  He  was  quite 
aware  his  hon.  Friend  was  not  opposed 
to  his  remarks,  but  properly  desired  to 
call  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
Ireland  was  dealt  with  in  Parliament. 
Neither  national  nor  general  histoiy 
could  be  treated  with  any  conformity  to 
truth  or  science  by  a  Professor  who  was 
under  the  pledge  to  utter  no  statement 
which  might  be  disrespectful  or  inju* 
rious  to  the  convictions  of  any  portion 
of  his  class.  It  was  equally  impossible 
to  deal  with  any  other  subject  of  im- 
portance without  touching  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  somebody.  How  was  philo- 
sophy to  be  taught?  How  would  a 
Professor  who  had  drawn  his  philosophy 
from  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  or  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  deal  with  the  great 
masters  of  Catholic  thought?  What 
could  be  more  calculated  to  unsettie  the 
fundamental  morals  and  mental  prin- 
ciples of  a  young  man  than  to  hear  his 
Professor  vainly  attempting  to  turn  the 
comers  of  the  mixed  education  difficulty, 
reciting  with  .equal  indifference  the 
names  of  all  the  systems  and  sham  sys- 
tems and  schools  of  philosophy  and 
sophistry  from  the  beginning  of  the 
G^eek  down  to  the  last  vagary  imported 
from  Germany?  When  a  Professor 
tried  to  teach  philosophy  under  the 
mixed  system  he  was  driven  to  this 
sceptical  attitude.  The  objection  to  this 
system  applied  to  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  for  there  was  no  point  which 
could  be  taught  in  anything  but  a  super- 
ficial way  under  the  pledge  not  to  hurt 
the  individual  susceptibilities  of  any 
portion  of  a  class  or  audience. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  resumedhis  speech. 
He  asked  how  a  Professor  under  the 
mixed  system  could  discuss  the  influence 
of  Voltaire  on  his  century,  or  **  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Benaissance  ?"  There  would 
not  be  a  single  branch  even  of  literature 
which  must  not  be  the  arena  of  sectarian 
controversy,  and  in  this  coimtry  the 
system  must  work  as  an  engine  of  attack 
against  the  convictions  of  Catholics.  He 
entirely  repudiated  any  thought  of  per- 
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Bonal  motive.  No  more  honourable  men 
could  be  found  than  the  Professors  of 
the  Queen's  Colleges  with  whom  he  had 
to  do,  and  any  shortcomings  in  their 
lectures  or  teaching  were  attributable  to 
the  system  under  which  they  worked. 
That  system  was  in  this  country  an  as- 
sault on  Catholic  doctrines ;  but  on  the 
Continent  it  was  an  assault  on  Chris- 
tianity itself;  and  in  no  long  time  the 
Anglican  Church  would  feel  &e  destroy- 
ing influence  of  mixed  education,  and 
would  disappear  before  theindifferentism 
which  was  both  its  parent  and  its  off- 
spring. Euin  had  been  brought  on  the 
Continent  to  the  Churches  outside  the 
pale  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  and  the 
same  ruin  was  in  store  for  Anglican 
Christianity  if  it  destroyed  denomina- 
tionalism  out  of  intolerance  for  Irish 
CathoHcs,  and  sacrificed  their  common 
Christianity  before  the  shrine  of  plain 
and  naked  infidelity. 

Ma.  M^LAEEN  was  sorry  that  no 
hon.  Member  connected  with  the  XJni- 
yersities  had  risen  to  remark  upon  the 
speech  which  the  House  had  just  heard 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan. 
The  reason  why  he  wished  to  make  some 
remarks  was  that  he  considered  that 
if  this  Besolution  could  be  put  to  a 
vote,  and  were  carried,  it  would  be  one 
of  the  strongest  possible  votes  of  censure 
which  the  House  could  pass  upon  the 
system  of  University  education  which 
prevailed  in  Scotland.  The  system  there 
was  that  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
described  as  mixed  education,  and  yet 
there  were  none  of  the  evils  which  he 
had  described  attending  it.  The  teach- 
ing was  not  superficial,  there  was  no 
discontent  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
there  were  no  attacks  upon  the  Boman 
Catholics  or  any  other  body  of  men. 
Everything  went  on  quietly  and  there 
was  no  complaint  whatever.  If  the 
effects  which  the  hon.  Member  had  de- 
scribed were  inevitably  connected  with 
mixed  education,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  p^ple  in  Scotland  would  not  send 
their  sons  to  be  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versities ;  but  was  that  the  case  ?  There 
were,  he  believed,  as  nearly  as  possible 
5,000  students  attending  the  Universities 
of  England,  and  there  were  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  number  of  students 
attending  the  Universities  of  Scotland. 
The  resiut  of  these  figures  was  that  while 
England  had  about  one  University 
student  to  a  population  of  5,000,  Scotland 


had  seven  University  students  to  a  popu- 
lation of  5,000.  Did  not  that  show  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  were 
highly  satisfied  with  the  system  of  mixed 
education  ?  If  they  took  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  for  example,  they  would 
find  that  there  was  not  even  a  chapel  in 
it — there  were  no  prayers — ^there  was  no 
kind  of  interference  with  the  religious 
opinions  of  any  persons  who  chose  to 
enter.  The  hon.  Member  had  dwelt 
strongly  on  what  he  caUed  the  gagging 
system,  and  he  read  to  the  House  a  de- 
claration that  the  Professors  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  were  not  to  do  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing.  Well,  he 
could  easily  understand  that,  remember- 
ing as  he  did  the  discussions  which  took 
place  at  the  time  that  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges were  constituted,  and  that  the 
Oovemmentof  the  day  were  most  anxious 
to  please  both  parties  in  Ireland.  He 
doubted  whether  they  had  succeeded, 
but  at  all  events  they  tried,  and  those 
long  and  tiresome  prohibitions  that  were 
made  to  prevent  particular  tenets  from 
being  taught  were  no  doubt  well  meant, 
were  intended  to  conciliate  all,  and  make 
those  Colleges  beneficial  to  the  whole 
population  of  Ireland.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear that  they  had  done  so ;  but  most 
certainly  the  system  had  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  the  country  with  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  connected.  It  might  be 
said — "  Well,  but  Scotland  is  a  Presby- 
terian country,  all  the  Professors  must 
be  Presbyterians,  and  therefore  they 
teach  Presbyterian  doctrines."  [ '  *  Hear, 
hear !  "1  He  recognized  that  cheer, 
but  the  fact  was  quite  different.  There 
were  a  number  of  Episcopalian  Pro- 
fessors appointed,  and  they  had  just  as 
good  a  cnance  of  being  elected  as  mem- 
bers of  any  of  the  Presbyterian  bodies. 
He  could  speak  on  this  point  from  per- 
sonal knowledge.  More  than  40  years 
ago  he  was  a  member  of  the  electing  body 
which  appointed  the  Professors  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  he  remembered  taking  a  deep 
interest  in  promoting  the  return  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  Professor- 
ship of  Mathematics,  because  he  believed 
him  to  be  the  best  qualified  of  c^  the 
candidates.  He  and  those  who  acted 
with  him  were  successful  in  procur- 
ing his  election,  and  to  this  day  he 
remained  an  honour  to  the  University. 
He  remembered  another  instance  where, 
at  a  later  period,  about  20  years  ago,  ^ 
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gentlemaB,  who  was  a  very  disting^aished 
Greek  scholar,  offered  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Greek  Chair.  That  gen- 
tleman was,  he  admitted,  opposed  by 
certain  parties  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  not  sufficiently  orthodox  for  the  pre- 
vailing Presbyterian  sentiment.  That 
objection  was  strongly  urged,  but  it  did 
not  prevail ;  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  was  appointed,  although 
by  the  very  small  majority  of  his  (Mr. 
M  ^Laren's)  casting  vote.  He  was  proud 
of  having  been  the  rn'oans  of  appointing 
a  distinguished  Greek  scholar,  although 
objected  to  by  some  on  account  of  hi% 
supposed  religious  views.  He  would 
like  to  say  a  word  on  the  departments 
of  that  University.  There  were  four 
departments — namely,  the  Faculties  of 
Arts,  Medicine,  Law,  and  Divinity.  The 
Faculty  of  Arts  consisted  of  seven 
branches  —  Humanity,  Greek,  Mathe- 
matics, Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Moral 
Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Bhe- 
toric  and  English  Literature — from  which 
the  students  made  a  selection,  and  when 
they  passed  their  examination  they  got 
their  degree  of  M.  A.  He  would  put  it 
to  anyone  why  an  honest  man  ap- 
pointed to  be  a  Professor  should  inter- 
fere with  the  religious  opinion  of  young 
men  in  teaching  any  of  those  branches  ? 
The  gentlemen  who  were  appointed 
Professors  made  the  single  declaration 
that  they  should  not  teach  anything 
contrary  to  the  Westminster  Confession. 
That  negative  test  was  the  only  test. 
[Ironical  cheer aJ]  He  had  never  heard 
of  any  dispute  arising,  or  of  any  Pro- 
fessor being  brought  up  or  complained 
of  for  transgressing  that  declaration. 
Many  Members  present  might  never  have 
read  the  Westminster  Confession.  It  was 
framed  and  enacted  by  Parliament  in 
England,  but  the  Scotch  people  adopted 
it;  and  he  believed  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  in  it  which  many  hon.  Mem* 
bers  who  ironically  cheered  him  would 
concur  in  if  they  would  only  read  it. 
Then,  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  there 
were  between  1,100  and  1,200  students. 
He  believed  it  was  the  largest  medical 
school  in  the  world.  Why  should  the  Pro- 
fessor of  any  of  the  branches  of  medicine 
or  surgery  interfere  with  the  opinions 
of  Eoman  Catholic  students  ?  Why,  it 
would  be  a  monstrous  perversion  of 
everything  that  was  right  and  proper. 
He  did  not  believe  it  ever  was  or  would 
be  done.    What,  again,  had  law  to  do 

Mr,  MLaren 


with  religion  ?  As  to  divinity,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  all 
the  other  religious  denominations  in 
Scotland  had  Professors  of  their  own 
to  teach  students  divinity  according  to 
their  own  views ;  but  they  sent  them  to 
the  Univeinity  for  the  purpose  of  going 
through  the  Arts  classes.  Now,  if  their 
Boman  Catholic  &iends  who  complained 
of  this  system  would  just  follow  that 
example — would  teach  to  their  heart's 
content  their  own  views  of  religion,  and 
let  the  young  men  get  their  general 
education  in  the  dasses  of  the  University 
which  did  not  trench  upon  religious 
subjects  at  all — he  thought  they  would 
find  that,  however  theoretically  wrong 
it  might  be  in  their  estimation,  that 
practically  no  injustice  would  be  done  to 
them.  He  had  felt  it  his  duty,  as  one 
of  the  Members  for  Scotland,  to  say 
these  few  words  merely  as  a  protest 
against  the  sweeping  denunciations  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  in  re- 
gard to  a  system  of  education  in  which 
Scotland  delighted. 

Majob  NOLAN  said  he  was  rather 
surprised  at  the  hon.  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh (Mr.  McLaren)  having  suddenly 
changed  the  scene  from  Ireland  to  Soot- 
land,  a  country  of  which  the  Lrish  Mem- 
bers were  entirely  ignorant.  He  did 
not,  however,  at  all  complain  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Edinburgh,  who  had,  per- 
haps, added  a  new  interest  to  the  debate 
by  giving  them  his  experience  of  the 
system  of  education  in  Scotland ;  but  as 
that  hon.  Member  had  abandoned  the 
Lrish  side  of  the  question,  he  could  not 
expect  the  Irish  Members  to  follow  him 
on  the  Scotch  side  with  the  same  ability 
and  the  same  amount  of  knowledge 
which  he  had  himself  shown.  He  was 
informed  that  the  Scotch  Colleges,  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  religious  in- 
struction, were  not  in  nearly  so  bad  a 
condition  as  the  Queen's  Colleges  in 
Ireland.  He  heard  that  there  were 
ohapelsinthe  Scotch  Colleges;  that  there 
was  a  large  number  of  clergymen  in 
them  ;  and  that  those  clergymen  were  of 
the  same  religion  as  the  students.  He 
heard  also  that  there  were  schools  of 
theology  in  the  Scotch  Colleges.  That 
was  hot  his  idea  of  irreligious  Colleges. 
If  the  Government  were  to  give  them  in 
Ireland  some  system  of  that  kind,  under 
which  a  considerable  number  ot  the 
clergymen  belonged  to  the  religion  of  the 
majority  of  the  country,  and  under  which 
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Divine  worship  was  celebrated,  thej 
would  be  very  much  inclined  to  take 
the  chance  for  teaching  also.  In  the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  reli- 
gious instruction  was  given.  The  Bel- 
fast College,  which  was  frequented  by 
Presbyterians,  was  in  a  condition  much 
like  that  of  the  Scotch  Colleges,  and 
therefore  it  could  not  be  an  irreligious 
College.  While  religious  teaching  was 
excluded  from  Cork  and  Gal  way  Colleges, 
where  the  population  was  almost  entirely 
Catholic,  a  difiFerent  system  prevailed  in 
Scotland  and  England,  where  no  difficul- 
ties were  put  in  the  way  of  Protestants. 
He  considered  this  was  most  unfair,  and 
he  thought  something  should  be  done  to 
place  Ireland  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of 
the  Kingdom  in  this  matter. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  for 
lEELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  said,  that  the 
terms  of  this  Motion  were  of  the  very 
widest  possible  description.  It  contained 
the  clear  and  unquedified  statement — 

"That  the  Professorial  instruction  on  the 
most  important  subjects  in  mixed  colleges  and 
Universities  is  necessarily  superficial  and  imper- 
fect when  the  conditions  of  mixed  education  are 
observed,  and  injurious  and  offensive  to  one  or 
other  denomination  of  students  when  the  Pro- 
fessors endeavour  to  be  teachers  in  more  than 
name." 

This  was  wide  enough  to  condemn 
without  reserve  the  system  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Scotch  Universities,  and  to 
a  substantial  extent  in  the  English  Uni- 
versities, in  the  Queen's  University  in 
Ireland,  and  which  was  recog^sed  in  the 
Dublin  University.  The  Besolution  of  the 
hon.  Member,  in  fact,  amounted  to  this, 
that  the  system  of  mixed  education  must 
be  a  sham.  How  was  that  charge  made 
out  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  made  a  long 
speech,  extending  over  two  hours,  but  he 
had  only  endeavoured  to  show  that  if 
the  subjects  to  which  he  had  specifically 
alluded  were  taught  in  a  particular  way 
some  injurious  results  might  follow ;  or, 
in  other  words,  if  there  was  a  system  of 
cross  purposes  between  the  teachers 
and  the  taught,  if  the  Professors  had  no 
common  sense  and  the  students  were 
bent  on  mischief,  no  possible  good  could 
come  of  the  instruction  given.  But 
these  results  were  purely  imaginary  and 
most  extravagant.  No  foundation  in 
fact  could  be  found  for  a  Besolution  so 
extreme  as  this.  The  Eesolution,  which 
contained  no  distinct  reference  to  Ireland, 
was  really  an  attack  upon  a  system  of 


education  which  had  existed  for  years 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  and 
the  question  to  be  considered  was,  what 
were  the  results  which  had  been  accom- 
plished by  that  system  ?  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber shoidd  have  examined  into  that 
before  he  condemned  it  without  reserve. 
Were  there  no  good  social  and  moral 
results  from  the  mixed  system  ?  Was 
there  nothing  gained  from  the  companion- 
ship of  youn^  men  of  different  religions 
at  a  period  oi  life  when  friendships  were 
most  likely  to  be  warmly  cemented? 
Were  not  these  results  of  the  greatest 
consequence  ?  One  could  not  look  back 
upon  his  educational  career,  whether  in 
an  old  Scotch  University,  in  one  of  the 
great  English  Universities,  in  the 
Queen's,  or  in  the  Dublin  University, 
without  being  able  to  recall  some  of  his 
warmest  friendships,  which  had  g^own 
up  without  the  least  regard  to  differ- 
ences of  religion.  But  there  were 
other  more  material  advantages  gained 
by  the  system,  and  it  could  hardly 
be  so  unreservedly  condemned  when 
the  students  it  produced  were  able,  in 
competition,  to  win  great  and  substan- 
tial prizes.  He  should  not  confine  his 
view  to  Ireland.  The  Eesolution  did  not 
mention  that  country.  It  was  an  attack 
on  mixed  education,  and  he  was  entitled 
to  look  at  the  results  of  the  competitive 
examinations  in  the  Empire.  Every- 
one knew  how  successful  the  students 
were  in  the  case  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  also.  These  were 
reasonable  answers  to  the  hon.  Member, 
who,  though  he  had  made  an  elaborate 
indictment,  had  totally  failed  to  advance 
any  evidence  in  support  of  his  sweeping 
Eesolution. 

Sib  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  complained 
that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
had  dealt  in  a  very  off-hand  manner 
with  the  most  important  question  of 
mixed  education,  which,  as  practised, 
not  only  led  to,  but  absolutely  involved, 
scepticism  as  to  religious  matters.  It 
was  true  that  in  several  respects  the 
system,  or  rather,  the  theory  of  mixed  edu- 
cation, had  not  worked  ill  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland,  but  those  were  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  some  particular  form 
of  religion  prevailed  almost  universally, 
and  where  the  views  of  the  teachers  were 
actually  in  accordance  with  the  religious 
predilections  of  the  students  who  had  to 
be   taught.    The   question  they   ^ero 
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gentlemaBy  who  was  a  very  distinguished 
Greek  scholar,  offered  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Greek  Ohair.  That  gen- 
tleman was,  he  admitted,  opposed  by 
certain  parties  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  not  sufficiently  orthodox  for  the  pre- 
vailing Presbyterian  sentiment.  That 
objection  was  strongly  urged,  but  it  did 
not  prevail ;  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  was  appointed,  although 
by  the  very  small  majority  of  his  (Mr. 
McLaren's)  casting  vote.  He  was  proud 
of  having  been  the  means  of  appointing 
a  distinguished  Greek  scholar,  although 
objected  to  by  some  on  account  of  his 
supposed  religious  views.  He  would 
like  to  say  a  word  on  the  departments 
of  that  University.  There  were  four 
departments — namely,  the  Faculties  of 
Arts,  Medicine,  Law,  and  Divinity.  The 
Faculty  of  Arts  consisted  of  seven 
branches  —  Humanity,  Gh*eek,  Mathe- 
matics, Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Moral 
Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Bhe- 
toric  and  English  Literature — &om  which 
the  students  made  a  selection,  and  when 
they  passed  their  examination  they  got 
their  degree  of  M.  A.  He  would  put  it 
to  anyone  why  an  honest  man  ap- 
pointed to  be  a  Professor  should  inter- 
fere with  the  religious  opinion  of  young 
men  in  teaching  any  of  those  branches  ? 
The  gentlemen  who  were  appointed 
Professors  made  the  single  declaration 
that  they  should  not  teach  anything 
contrary  to  the  Westminster  Confession. 
That  negative  test  was  the  only  test. 
[Ironical  cheers,']  He  had  never  heard 
of  any  dispute  arising,  or  of  any  Pro- 
fessor being  brought  up  or  complained 
of  for  transgressing  that  declaration. 
Many  Members  present  might  never  have 
read  the  Westminster  Confession.  It  was 
framed  and  enacted  by  Parliament  in 
England,  but  the  Scotch  people  adopted 
it;  and  he  believed  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  in  it  which  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  ironically  cheered  him  would 
concur  in  if  they  would  only  read  it. 
Then,  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  there 
were  between  1,100  and  1,200  students. 
He  believed  it  was  the  largest  medical 
school  in  the  world.  Why  should  the  Pro- 
fessor of  any  of  the  branches  of  medicine 
or  surgery  interfere  with  the  opinions 
of  Eoman  Catholic  students  ?  Why,  it 
would  be  a  monstrous  perversion  of 
everything  that  was  right  and  proper. 
He  did  not  believe  it  ever  was  or  would 
be  done.    What,  again,  had  law  to  do 
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with  religion  ?  As  to  divinity,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  all 
the  other  religious  denominations  in. 
Scotland  had  Professors  of  their  own 
to  teach  students  divinity  according  to 
their  own  views ;  but  they  sent  them  to 
the  University  for  the  purpose  of  going 
through  the  Arts  classes.  Now,  if  their 
Boman  Catholic  &iends  who  complained 
of  this  system  would  just  follow  that 
example — would  teach  to  their  heart's 
content  their  own  views  of  religion,  and 
let  the  young  men  get  their  general 
education  in  the  classes  of  the  University 
which  did  not  trench  upon  religious 
subjects  at  all — he  thought  they  would 
find  that,  however  theoretically  wrong 
it  might  be  in  their  estimation,  that 
practically  no  injustice  would  be  done  to 
them.  He  had  felt  it  his  duty,  as  one 
of  the  Members  for  Scotland,  to  say 
these  few  words  merely  as  a  protest 
against  the  sweeping  denunciations  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  in  re- 
gard to  a  system  of  education  in  which 
Scotland  delighted. 

Majob  NOLAN  said  he  was  rather 
surprised  at  the  hon.  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh (Mr.  M'Laren)  having  suddenly 
changed  the  scene  from  Ireland  to  Soot- 
land,  a  country  of  which  the  Lish  Mem- 
bers were  entirely  ignorant.  He  did 
not,  however,  at  all  complain  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Edinburgh,  who  had,  per- 
haps, added  a  new  interest  to  the  debate 
by  giving  them  his  experience  of  the 
system  of  education  in  Scotland ;  but  as 
that  hon.  Member  had  abandoned  the 
Lish  side  of  the  question,  he  could  not 
expect  the  Lrish  Members  to  follow  him 
on  the  Scotch  side  with  the  same  ability 
and  the  same  amount  of  knowledge 
which  he  had  himself  shown.  He  was 
informed  that  the  Scotch  Colleges,  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  religious  in- 
struction, were  not  in  nearly  so  bad  a 
condition  as  the  Queen's  Colleges  in 
Ireland.  He  heard  that  there  were 
chapels  in  the  Scotch  Colleges;  that  there 
was  a  large  number  of  clergymen  in 
them  ;  and  that  those  clergymen  were  of 
the  same  religion  as  the  students.  He 
heard  also  that  there  were  schools  of 
theology  in  the  Scotch  Colleges.  That 
was  hot  his  idea  of  irreligious  Colleges. 
If  the  Government  were  to  give  them  in 
Ireland  some  system  of  that  kind,  under 
which  a  considerable  number  ot  the 
clergymen  belonged  to  the  religion  of  the 
majority  of  the  country,  and  under  which 
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Divine  worship  was  celebrated,  thej 
would  be  yery  much  inclined  to  take 
the  chance  for  teaching  also.  In  the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Uambridge  reli- 
gious instruction  was  given.  The  Bel- 
fast College,  which  was  frequented  by 
Presbyterians,  was  in  a  condition  much 
like  that  of  the  Scotch  Colleges,  and 
therefore  it  could  not  be  an  irreligious 
College.  While  religions  teaching  was 
excluded  from  Cork  and  Gal  way  Colleges, 
where  the  population  was  almost  entirely 
Catholic,  a  difiFerent  system  prevailed  in 
Scotland  and  England,  where  no  difficul- 
ties were  put  in  the  way  of  Protestants. 
He  considered  this  was  most  unfair,  and 
he  thought  something  should  be  done  to 
place  Ireland  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of 
the  Kingdom  in  this  matter. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  said,  that  the 
terms  of  this  Motion  were  of  the  very 
widest  possible  description.  It  contained 
the  clear  and  unqueditied  statement — 

"That  the  Professorial  instruction  on  the 
most  important  subjects  inr  mixed  colleges  and 
Universities  is  necessarily  superficial  and  imper- 
fect when  the  conditions  of  mixed  education  are 
observed,  and  injurious  and  offensive  to  one  or 
other  denomination  of  students  when  the  Pro- 
fessors endeavour  to  be  teachers  in  more  than 
name." 

This  was  wide  enough  to  condemn 
without  reserve  the  system  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Scotch  Universities,  and  to 
a  substantial  extent  in  the  English  Uni- 
versities, in  the  Queen's  University  in 
Ireland,  and  which  was  recognised  in  the 
Dublin  University.  The  Eesolution  of  the 
hon.  Member,  in  fact,  amounted  to  this, 
that  the  system  of  mixed  education  must 
be  a  sham.  How  was  that  charge  made 
out  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  made  a  long 
speech,  extending  over  two  hours,  but  he 
had  only  endeavoured  to  show  that  if 
the  subjects  to  which  he  had  specifically 
alluded  were  taught  in  a  particular  way 
some  injurious  results  might  follow  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  if  there  was  a  system  of 
cross  purposes  between  the  teachers 
and  the  taught,  if  the  Professors  had  no 
common  sense  and  the  students  were 
bent  on  mischief,  no  possible  good  could 
come  of  the  instruction  given.  But 
these  results  were  purely  imaginary  and 
most  extravagant.  No  foundation  in 
fact  could  be  found  for  a  Eesolution  so 
extreme  as  this.  The  Eesolution,  which 
contained  no  distinct  reference  to  Ireland, 
was  really  an  attack  upon  a  system  of 


education  which  had  existed  for  years 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  and 
the  question  to  be  considered  was,  what 
were  the  results  which  had  been  accom- 
plished by  that  system  ?  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber shoiUd  have  examined  into  that 
before  he  condemned  it  without  reserve. 
Were  there  no  good  social  and  moral 
results  from  the  mixed  system  ?  Was 
there  nothing  gained  from  the  companion  - 
ship  of  young  men  of  different  religions 
at  a  period  of  life  when  friendships  were 
most  likely  to  be  warmly  cemented? 
Were  not  these  results  of  the  greatest 
consequence  ?  One  could  not  look  back 
upon  his  educational  career,  whether  in 
an  old  Scotch  University,  in  one  of  the 
great  English  Universities,  in  the 
Queen's,  or  in  the  Dublin  University, 
without  being  able  to  recall  some  of  his 
warmest  friendships,  which  had  grown 
up  without  the  least  regard  to  differ- 
ences of  religion.  But  there  were 
other  more  material  advantages  gained 
by  the  system,  and  it  could  hardly 
be  so  unreservedly  condemned  when 
the  students  it  produced  were  able,  in 
competition,  to  win  great  and  substan- 
tial prizes.  He  should  not  confine  his 
view  to  Ireland.  The  Eesolution  did  not 
mention  that  country.  It  was  an  attack 
on  mixed  education,  and  he  was  entitled 
to  look  at  the  results  of  the  competitive 
examinations  in  the  Empire.  Every- 
one knew  how  successful  the  students 
were  in  the  case  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  also.  These  were 
reasonable  answers  to  the  hon.  Member, 
who,  though  he  had  made  an  elaborate 
indictment,  had  totally  failed  to  advance 
any  evidence  in  support  of  his  sweeping 
Eesolution. 

SiB  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  complained 
that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
had    dealt   in  a  very  off-hand  manner 
with  the  most  important    question  of 
mixed  education,  which,  as    practised, 
not  only  led  to,  but  absolutely  involved, 
scepticism  as  to  religious  matters.     It 
was  true  that  in   several  respects  the 
system,  or  rather,  thetheory  of  mixed  edu- 
cation, had  not  worked  ill  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland,  but  those  were  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  some  particular  form 
of  religion  prevailed  almost  universally  > 
and  where  the  views  of  the  teachers  We%*e 
actually  in  accordance  with  the  '©11^;.^^^ 
predilections  of  the  students  who  U>ft  t^  kP 
be   taught.    The   question  they    ^  ^e 
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dealing  with  was  whether  there  should 
be  a  school  education  without  his- 
tory as  a  branch  of  study ;  and  if  there 
should  not,  could  there  be  a  system 
that  did  not  deal  with  the  problems  of 
Christianity  ?  He  did  not  care  what  the 
religions  were.  Of  course,  he  should 
prefer  his  own  religion.  But  in  all  the 
forms  of  Christian  faith  there  was  suffi- 
cient protection  for  society  at  present,  and 
to  teach  every  man  his  duty  to  the  State. 
Physical  science  in  education  was  of 
great  use  to  individuals,  but  of  no  use 
to  the  State,  unless  the  individuals  were 
made  good  members  of  society.  That, 
he  denied,  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out making  religion  a  portion  of  the 
education,  and  therefore  the  wishes  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  people  ought  to  be 
consulted  in  the  system  of  education. 
Were  they  to  ignore  the  influence  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  faith,  which  had  lived 
and  taught  the  highest  morality  in  Ire- 
land in  spite  of  every  opposition  ?  He 
thought  they  ought  not  to  do  so,  and  he 
therefore  supported  the  Motion. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  regretted  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  had  not  at- 
tempted to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
attending  the  system  of  mixed  educa- 
tion in  the  Irish  Universities.  As  was 
said  in  nautical  circles,  he  gave  a  ''  wide 
berth"  to  that  question.  It  was  not, 
however,  to  be  wondered  at,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  a  distinguished  alumnus 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  which  the 
difficulty  existed  in  its  most  complete 
form.  Charges  had  been  made  that  in 
a  Catholic  University  the  Professors 
would  be  slaves,  and  dare  not  teach 
anything  objectionable  to  the  priests. 
Well,  he  rather  thought  that  the  Univer- 
sities in  this  country  attained  to  some 
eminence  under  the  system  so  impugned. 
In  the  declaration  made  by  a  Professor 
connected  with  a  College  or  University 
where  mixed  education  prevailed,  he 
bound  himself  to  avoid  all  subjects  which 
were  calculated  to  produce  any  manner 
of  controversy,  religious  or  political.  If 
he  gave  his  pupils  his  own  ideas  of  the 
history  of  the  Keformation,  the  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  him  would  be  that  he 
would  be  summoned  before  the  Council 
and  formally  warned  and  reprimanded, 
and,  if  guilty  of  a  repetition  of  the 
offence,  he  would  be  forthwith  suspended 
from  his  functions,  and  his  removal  firom 
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office  recommended.  Well,  how,  he 
asked,  could  any  such  Professor  in  Ire- 
land avoid  references  which  would  stir 
up  such  controversies  on  the  part  of  one 
or  more  of  his  class  ?  He  remembered 
seeing  a  plate  representing  a  scene  in 
which  some  years  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  an  old  Irish  piper  might  be  ob- 
served in  the  presence  of  a  stidwart  Irish 
soldier  who  was  armed  with  a  formidable 
shillelagh,  and  saying  to  the  piper, 
"  Strike-up  '  The  Battle  of  the  Boyne ; ' 
I  want  to  know  how  I  can  stand  it." 
Might  there  not  be  some  students  to  be 
found  who  would  be  as  reasonable  as 
that  Irish  soldier  ?  He  hoped  that  all 
traditions  of  the  greatness,  glory,  and 
independence  of  University  education 
had  not  faded  from  the  land.  Supposing 
that  all  the  students  were  Protestants,  a 
Professor  dare  not  make  use  of  phrases 
to  them  which  Catholics  would  not 
shrink  from  using.  If  he  was  dealing 
with  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  he  might 
say  he  was  a  Prince  of  many  virtues  and 
manyvices,  but  which  were  his  virtues  and 
which  his  vices  he  would  leave  to  them. 
They  paid  their  mxmej,  and  might  take 
their  choice.  It  was  an  insult  to  Ireland 
to  pretend  this  was  to  be  the  style  of 
University  education.  The  declaration 
to  which  he  referred  was  a  fetter  on 
Professorial  teaching.  He  had  known 
cases  of  conscientious  Protestant  Pro- 
fessors who  dared  not  treat  the  episode 
in  history  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  in 
the  manner  in  which  their  convictions 
would  have  led  them  to  do,  because  a 
Eoman  Catholic  student  might  be  pre- 
sent, although  they  full  well  knew  that 
such  was  not  the  case.  The  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  had  asked  what  mis- 
chief had  accrued  from  the  present 
system  ?  The  answer  to  that  question 
was  this,  that  when  they  came  to  divert 
or  to  poison  a  system  of  education,  the 
evil  results  coidd  not,  necessarily  and 
naturally,  be  pointed  to  for  a  long  time. 
The  system  had  been  sought  to  be  pal- 
liated and  defended  by  the  fact  that 
Eoman  Catholic  students  had  gone 
through  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
had  not  been  prejudicially  affected  by 
the  system  which  prevailed  in  that  in- 
stitution, of  which  every  Irishman  was 
proud.  But  the  fact  was  due,  not  to  the 
system  which  the  Resolution  condemned, 
but  had  occurred  in  spite  of  that  system. 
If  he  were  a  Protestant  parent,  he  would 
prefer  to  send  his  child  to  a  Protestant 
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rather  than  to  a  Catholic  University, 
although  students  might  have  emerged 
from  that  Catholic  University  without 
harm  to  their  religious  principles.  A 
system  must  be  judged  by  its  logical 
and  consistent  consequences,  and  noj;  by 
its  accidental  products.  If  the  emascu- 
lated conditions  of  the  mixed  system 
were  maintaioed,  he  cared  not  whether 
in  Ireland,  England,  or  Scotland,  learn- 
ing must  deteriorate,  and  a  future  race 
would  grow  up  unworthy  of  their  fore- 
fathers, imbecile  as  scholars,  and  a  peril 
to  Christian  society. 

Mr.  PABNELL  said,  he  was  surprised 
that  the  Attorney  Qeneral  for  Ireland 
should  have  put  Trinity  College  on  a  level 
with  the  Queen's  Colleges,  which  had 
notoriously  failed  as  tecLchiDg  institutions. 
Trinity  College  was,  at  the  time  when  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
studying  there,  a  strictly  denominational 
College,  and  it  was  as  such  it  had  been 
so  successful.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh  (Mr.  McLaren)  had  argued 
in  favour  of  the  mixed  system  on  the 
ground  that  they  got  on  so  well  with  it 
in  Scotland.  But  he  denied  that  the 
Scotch  system  was  really  a  mixed  sys- 
tem. Scotch  Presbyterians  had  a  habit 
of  assimilating  themselves  and  their  re- 
ligion to  the  mixed  system  of  education, 
and  of  converting  a  nominally  unde- 
nominational and  secular  institution  into 
a  Presbyterian  College  or  University. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  Colleges  in 
the  North  of  Ireland.  He  would  like 
to  know  whether  any  Catholic  filled  a 
Chair  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ? 
They  were  bound  to  respect  the  con- 
scientious convictions  of  the  Boman 
Catholics,  and  to  legislate  in  accordance 
with  their  requirements.  They  might 
call  the  Irish  system  a  mixed  system,  butit 
w  as  decidedly  opposed  to  the  conscientious 
feelings  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  It  was  admitted  that 
the  state  of  Homan  Catholic  education 
in  Ireland  was  deplorable,  and  Parlia- 
ment was  driven  to  this  position — that 
they  must  give  the  Boman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  a  system  that  they  could  con- 
scientiously take  advantage  of,  or  else 
give  up  the  pretence  of  supplying  Ire- 
land with  any  system  of  University 
education  at  all.  The  system  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  was  most  sectarian,  and 
he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible,  with 
a  great  variety  of  branches  of  know- 
ledge, that  teaching  could  be  conducted 
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from  any  other  than  a  religious  point  of 
view.  "Were  they  going  to  have  no 
history  at  all  taught  in  their  Universities? 
Were  they  going  to  have  no  theological 
or  divinity  schools,  in  order  that  they 
might  carry  out  their  peculiar  ideas  as 
to  University  education  in  Ireland  ?  He 
said  by  all  means  let  the  Freethinkers' 
children  be  taught  in  accordance  with 
the  Freethinkers*  wish,  but  that  the 
children  of  Boman  Catholic  parents  be 
taught  in  accordance  with  their  wish, 
and  the  children  of  Protestant  parents 
in  accordance  with  their  wish. 

Mb.  BIDLEY  said,  he  profoundly 
objected  to  the  proposition  now  before 
the  House.  He  believed  that  the  effect 
of  the  adoption  of  that  proposition  in 
the  terms  in  which  it  had  been  expressed 
would  be  to  strike  a  blow  at  almost 
everything  which  had  been  done  for 
education  in  the  country  for  many  years 
past.  He  thought  that  the  objection 
raised  by  hon.  Members  to  the  mixed 
educational  system  of  Ireland  might  be 
traced  rather  to  the  way  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  regarded  that 
system  than  to  that  system  itself.  In 
England,  for  many  years  past,  a  mixed 
system  of  education  had  existed  without 
banishing  religion  from  the  schools. 
Why  should  not  the  same  thing  be  done 
in  the  sister  country  ?  Why  should  it 
be  impossible  to  teach  history  without 
rousing  religious  contention  and  stirring 
up  questions  which  ought  long  ago  to 
have  been  effaced  from  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  as  they  had  already 
been  from  the  minds  of  the  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  this  country  ?  He  wished 
to  respect  any  man's  convictions,  be  he 
Catholic  or  Protestant;  but  those  con- 
victions ought  not  to  be  wounded  if  they 
were  founded  on  truth  and  a  real  know- 
ledge of  the  religion  a  man  professed, 
simply  because  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  a  Professor  of  history.  Since  the 
University  Tests  Bepeal  Act  was  passed, 
nine  years  ago,  the  Universities  of  Eng- 
land had  not  lost  their  hold  on  the 
people  of  this  country  merely  because 
no  religious  test  of  any  kind  was  required 
of  any  person  who  took  a  degree.  Yet 
there  was  no  subject  that  was  not  intro- 
duced into  the  University  curriculum f 
and  nobody  could  fairly  say  that  the 
Universities  were  irreligious.  This  de- 
bate seemed  to  him  to  be  founded  upon 
a  false  assumption — namely,  that  if  pro- 
fessors really  taught  their  subjects  0^®^ 
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must  give  offence  to  some  denomiDa- 
tional  student.  He  declared  that  to  be 
entirely  untrue,  and  that  it  was  quite 
possible  to  have  mixed  education  without 
injury  to  religious  susceptibilities.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  who  opposed  that  system 
were  trying  to  turn  back  the  hand  of 
the  dial.  Catholics  and  Protestants 
ought  to  be  able  to  face  a  University  in 
which  students  of  other  creeds  besides 
their  own  were  taught;  and  if  their 
faith  was  not  strong^  enough  to  hold  its 
ground  against  such  association  with 
students  of  other  creeds,  then  the  sooner 
they  obtained  more  firmly  rooted  con- 
victions the  better.  Of  all  Christian 
creeds,  that  of  hon.  Members  opposite 
had  the  longest  tradition,  and,  perhaps, 
the  ablest  writers  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  now  lived  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  Catholics,  as  well  as  Pro- 
testants, must  be  prepared  to  face  the 
world  of  scientific  professors  and  his- 
torians. If  there  was  one  thing  for 
which  the  education  of  this  country  was 
famous,  it  was  that  every  subject  was 
being  introduced  into  its  curriculum.  He 
did  not  venture  to  dispute  with  Irish 
Members  on  their  pai-ticular  views  with 
regard  to  particular  Colleges  or  Univer- 
sities in  Ireland;  but  he  differed  from 
them  profoundly  with  respect  to  mixed 
education.  They  were  confusing  mixed 
education  with  the  manner  in  which  it 
might  be  applied  in  a  particular  country. 
It  might  be  so  misapplied  that  the  sys- 
tem might  be  bad  ;  but  he  was  convinced 
the  system  was  the  only  means  of  teach- 
ing the  rising  generation  the  truth  of 
the  great  principles  which  ought  to  be 
instilled  into  them  from  their  vouth. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  asked 
whether  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just 
spoken  had  ever  found  in  his  experience 
that  educated  Catholics  were  afraid  of 
facing  the  intellectual  issues  of  the  pre- 
sent day  ?  The  hon.  Member  said 
Catholic  youths  should  not  be  afraid  to 
enter  the  arena  with  an  army  of  Pro- 
fessors, and  he  asked,  why  should  they 
not  submit  themselves  to  Protestant 
Professors  ?  He  trusted  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber and  the  House  would  not  forget  the 
able  arguments  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr  O'Donnell), 
and  the  declaration  he  made,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  people  of  Ire- 
land. It  had  been  assumed  that  the 
mixed  system  of  the  Queen's  Colleges 
was  the  same  as  the  system  which  pre- 
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vailed  in  England  and  Scotland.    No 
proof  whatever  had  been  given  that  it 
was.     But  even  if  it  had  been  proved,  it 
did  not  follow  that  the  system  which  was 
suitable  to  England  and  Scotland  was 
alsb  suitable  to  Ireland.     He  held  the 
Irish  University  Question  would  never 
be  settled  except  on  a  denominational 
basis,  and  the  Irish  people  could  not 
follow  the  advice  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  McLaren)  to  rest 
and  be  thankful.    The  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh  had  risen  to  prove  that  re- 
ligion had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
University  education  in  Scotland ;  but 
he  admitted  that  Professors  had  to  sub- 
scribe a  declaration    that  they  would 
teach  nothing  subversive  of  the  "West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith.    There  was 
some  laughter  at  this,   and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Edinburgh  got  a  little  testy 
at  it.     This  reminded  him  (Mr.  O'Connor 
Power)   of  the  opinion   of  a  brilliant 
writer,  that  it  required  a  surgical  opera- 
tion to  get  a  joke  into  a  Scotchman's  head. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh,  when 
he  made  this  admission  about  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  really  sur- 
rendered   the  whole  case.     The  Irish 
people  might  have  purchased  peace  long 
ago  from  England  if  they  had  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  two  things — the  re- 
ligion and  the  nationality  of  Ireland. 
But  they  refused  to  accept  the  bribe  of 
the  English  Parliament  at  the  expense 
of  their  religious  or  national  convictions. 
Though  the  people  of  Ireland  had  had 
a  long  struggle  to  sustain  education  on 
Catholic  principles  against  the  richly 
endowed  University  of  Dublin  and  the 
Queen's  University,  they  had  thought  it 
right  to  make  the  sacrifice,  and  there 
were  signs  every  day  that  parties  were 
becoming  convinced  that    no    English 
Government  could  ever  hope  to  settle 
the  question  of   education  in  Ireland 
except  upon  a  denominational  basis,  and 
one  which  would  give    Catholics    the 
same  advantages  which  Espiscopalian 
Protestants  and  Presbyterians  enjoyed. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  had 
borne  testimony  to  the  good  intentions 
with  which  the  system  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges  had  been  introduced.   They  had 
heard  of  a  place  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions,  but  that  did  not  make  people 
anxious  to  go  there.     If  an  unjust  and 
oppressive  system  was  to  be  accepted 
because  of  the  claim  of  good  intentions 
on  the  part  of  its  authors;  the  most 
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monstrous  tyranny  ever  practised  for 
the  degradation  of  man  might  be  justi- 
fied. He  was  glad  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvan  had  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  the  Irish  view  of 
the  matter  to  the  House ;  and  he  should 
lose  no  occasion  of  reminding  the  House 
and  the  Government  of  the  day  that  the 
demand  of  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland 
must  be  acceded  to  if  they  really  meant 
to  do  equal  justice.  The  Irish  did  not 
want  any  special  favour,  but  they  asked 
the  House  to  look  at  the  practical  results 
of  the  present  system,  and  they  were 
convinced  they  would  have  to  say  what 
Lord  Oaims  and  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  said, 
that  University  education  in  Ireland 
was  scandalously  bad,  and  that  it  was  a 
scandal  to  Parliament  and  to  Govern- 
ment that  it  should  continue  so. 

Major  0*BEIENE  said,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  a  Professor  to  teach  properly 
under  the  mixed  system.  Hardly  any 
question  in  Irish  history  had  excited 
such  controversy  as  the  Great  Bebellion 
of  1641,  and  on  that  subject  Mr.  Froude 
had  been  the  accepted  authority,  until 
Mr.  Leakie  proved  that  the  atrocities 
attributed  to  the  Irish  people  were  en* 
tirely  false.  There  were  a  thousand 
matters  in  which  conflicting  views  were 
taken,  and  he  asked,  how  could  history 
be  discussed,  and  how  could  controverted 
points  be  worked  out,  if  the  Professors 
who  taught  it  were  not  to  touch  upon 
points  which  might  excite  the  religious 
susceptibilities  of  those  to  whom  they 
lectured  ? 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY  remarked 
that  although  the  question  had  been 
brought  before  the  House  in  an  abstract 
form,  it  enabled  hon.  Members  to  under- 
stand one  of  the  subjects  which  at  the 
present  moment  gave  so  much  uneasiness 
and  anxiety  to  the  Irish  people.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  once  described  Ireland  as 
an  island  surrounded  by  a  melancholy 
ocean,  in  which  the  people  were  discon- 
tented because  they  were  not  amused. 
Education,  however,  was  no  matter  of 
amusement,  and  it  was  because  the  Irish 
people  were  like  other  human  beings 
that  they  reiterated  their  demand  to  be 
allowed  the  ordinary  liberty  of  British 
subjects — to  educate  their  children  in 
the  way  which  seemed  best  to  them. 
They  asked  that  those  who  desired  secular 
education  should  have  it,  and  that  those 
who  desired  religious  education  should 


have  it;  but  the  Irish  people  objected 
to  Parliament  giving  them  a  system  of 
a  kind  which  did  not  exist  in  the  rest 
of  the  three  Kingdoms,  and  to  com- 
pelling the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland 
to  accept  an  education  which  some  might 
call  secular,  but  which  was  in  reality 
denominational.  Secularism  and  ration- 
ality were  really  religions.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  felt  the  re- 
ligious difficulty,  and  he  proposed  to 
elimin^^te  from  the  teaching  the  whole  of 
modem  history,  and  everything  connected 
with  moral  philosophy.  And  what  was 
the  reason  why  the  proposal  proved  fatal 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Govern- 
ment ?  It  was  because  he  told  a  people 
fond  of  learning,  such  as  the  Irish  were, 
that  in  order  to  concede  what  was 
requisite  to  their  prejudices,  he  would 
eliminate  two  of  the  greatest  subjects  of 
education.  He  thus  insulted,  instead  of 
conciliating  them  as  he  expected,  and 
every  man  in  Ireland  felt  that  the  English 
Government  put  upon  him  such  an  in- 
sult as  had  never  been  put  upon  an  intel- 
lectual people  before.  The  hon.  Member 
for  South  Northumberland  (Mr.  Ridley) 
was  a  promising  young  man,  and  it  was 
not  improbable  that  he  might  be  sent  to 
govern  Ireland,  he  having  the  great 
advantage,  which  was  generally  looked 
for  in  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  Chief 
Secretary,  of  knowing  nothing  about  the 
country  which  he  was  going  to  govern .  As 
a  Protestant  he  felt  fkshamed  whenever 
this  question  was  discussed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  because  he  felt  that  if  the 
issue  could  be  tried  out  before  a  Judge  and 
jury,  the  verdict  on  the  abstract  justice 
of  the  case  would  be  against  the  House 
of  Commons.  If  there  were  a  good 
sprinkling  of  Mahomedans  in  this 
country,  the  Government  would  do  what 
thev  had  done  in  India  by  providing  for 
Mahomedan  education,  and  not  compel 
them  to  undergo  the  moral  tortures  of 
being  educated  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
religion  which  was  not  their  religion. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr. 
McLaren)  had  made  a  most  inconsistent 
speech.  Why,  only  the  other  day  the 
University  of  Glasgow  got  a  grant  of 
money  from  the  Government.  For  what 
purpose  ?  To  build  a  chapel  in  connec- 
tion with  their  University  where  tb© 
doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confeg^^oti. 
of  Faith  could  be  taught  to  the  stud^^td* 
They  had  been  advised  to  rise  aboy^  ^Vv^ 
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level  of  mere  conversation ;  bathe  thonght 
that  no  unprejudiced  person  who  had 
listened  to  the  speeches  which  had  been 
delivered  from  that  side  of  the  House 
would  deny  that  the  question  at  issue 
was  one  of  ^reat  importance,  and  that  it 
had  been  advocated  from  their  point  of 
view  with  much  ability.     It  was  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  two  Members  only  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  had  taken 
part  in  the  dc  bate ;  and  that  fact  might 
be  accounted  for  in  this  way — that  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  did  not    wish    to 
advance  arguments  which    they  knew 
would  be  replied  to  effectively,  and  to 
have  the  debate  thus  stimulated.    What 
the  Irish  people  demanded  in  this  matter 
was  justice,  and  justice  only.     They  re- 
quired to  be  allowed  to  educate  their 
children  under  a  system  of  which  they 
approved,  and  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less;   and  nothing  could 
be  fairer  than  such  a  demand.     The 
subject  had  been  introduced  in  a  spirit 
of  great  forbearance,  and  no  threats  had 
been  uttered  or  any  disagreeable  things 
said ;  but  he  trusted  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  remember  this  fact — ^that 
if  it  continued  to  violate  the  religious 
convictions  of  so  large  a  portion  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  it  could  not  in  fairness 
expect  that  there  would  be  that  union 
of  hearts  and  minds  which  alone  could 
make  up  a  loving  people. 

Mr.  big  gab  said,  he  was  not  able 
to  say  anything  new  on  this  subject; 
but  he  would  repeat  some  of  the  argu- 
ments used  previously,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  hon.  Members  then  present 
had  not  heard  the  earlier  part  of  the 
debate,  and  as,  in  addition,  it  was  some- 
times useful  to  repeat  arguments  which 
had  been  used  before,  for  they  then  be- 
came more  deeply  eng^ven  on  the  minds 
of  hon.  Gentlemen,  and  they  were  more 
likely  to  profit  by  the  arguments  which 
had  been  directed  at  them.  He  had  not 
himself  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  speech  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,  who  was  also  the  Eepresentative 
of  the  University  of  Dublin ;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  devoted  part  of  his  remarks  to 
dealing  with  the  practical  results  of  the 
teaching  in  the  Queen's  Colleges.  If 
he  had  really  made  himself  practically 
acquainted  with  this  subject,  he  could 
sot  think  that  the  result  had  been  very 
flattering.  The  result  was  far  better  in 
the  Catholic  University,  for  there  the 
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Professors  did  give  really  good  teaching, 
but  they  had  not  power  to  grant  degrees; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  students  lost 
the  practical  fruits  of  their  labour.  Now, 
in  all  walks  of  life  they  liked  to  have 
the  prizes  of  their  labour,  and  to  have 
value  for  their  work.  But  in  the  Queen's 
Colleges  the  result  was  very  different. 
In  Galway  they  had  literally  to  bribe 
the  students  to  attend  the  lectures,  by 
offering  a  very  large  number  of  prizes, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students; 
while  the  teaching  given  there  was,  he 
was  informed,  of  the  worst  description. 
Yet  students,  who  were  practically  un- 
educated, and  were  almost  ignorant  of 
the  subjects  taught,  were  competent  to 
obtain  valuable  Scholarships,  and  were 
very  likely  to  get  them.    If  that  was  the 
result  of  mixed  education,  he  did  not 
think  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  any  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
practical  result  of  the  teacning  in  that 
College.    In  Cork,  he  understood,  the 
case  was  not   much  better;   while  of 
Belfast  he  could  speak  more  vigorously, 
because  he  knew  the  place  from  his  per- 
sonal knowledge.     There  was  a  pretty 
decent  medical  school  there,  and  there 
was  good  teaching  for  the  Presbyterians ; 
but  for  the  mass  of  the  population — 
Boman  Catholics  or   Episcopalians — it 
was  an  open  failure.  The  Presbyterians, 
however,  had  utilized  the  College  in  a 
very  judicious  way,  for  they  had  built 
divinity  schools  immediately  adjoining 
the  College,  in  which  they  taught  their 
students,  and  then  sent  them  into  the 
College  for  the  rest  of  their  classes,  so 
far  as  the  curriculum  was  suitable  for 
their  purpose.     But  there  was  no  Epis- 
copalian Uteraiy  school  in  Belfast ;  and, 
in  reality,  the  College  was  used  almost 
entirely  by  the  Presbyterians.     Suvely, 
then,    the  Queen's  College  of  Belfast 
could  not  be  said  to  be  in  a  satisfactory 
state  for  the  whole  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land.   It  was  of  great  value  for  a  small 
sect  in  the  North  part  of  the  country ; 
but,  so  far  as  the  nation  generally  was 
concerned,  it  was  of  no  practical  value 
whatever,  and  was  a  thorough  failure. 
As  to  the  teaching  in  Scotland,  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  fur  Edinburgh  (Mr. 
M'Laren)  referred,  he  believed  all  the 
Professors  at  Edinburgh  were  bound  to 
teach  nothing   contrary  to  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith.     But  that 
was  a  creed  which,  he  believed,  no  man 
Cving  beUeved.    Some  85  years  ago  he 
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was  in  tlie  habit  of  going  to  a  Presby- 
terian church,  and  there  found  out  the 
way  in  which  these  affairs  were  managed. 
A  number  of  elders  were  being  ordained, 
and  they  had  to  make  a  declaration  that 
they  accepted  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  The  clergyman  who 
ordained  them  told  them  he  only  ex- 
pected them  to  declare  their  belief  in  the 
Confession  as  at  present  understood. 
That  must  be  the  principle  on  which 
University  education  in  Ireland  was 
carried  on.  Again,  although  not  uni- 
versally so,  he  believed  almost  all  the 
Professors  were  Presbyterians.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh had,  it  was  true,  mentioned  certain 
eases  in  which  the  Professors  were  not 
Presbyterians ;  but  one  of  those  was  the 
case  of  the  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Surely  there  would  be  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  introducing  anything  of  a  theo- 
logical character  into  the  explanations  of 
Euclid.  In  the  teaching  of  mathematics, 
the  religious  views  of  the  Professor 
surely  might  be  made  an  open  question, 
and  it  seemed  that  in  Edinburgh  that  was 
done.  On  another  occasion,  on  the  election 
of  a  Professor  of  Greek,  a  Protestant 
Episcopalian  was  elected.  If  that  was 
what  denominational  education  meant  in 
Scotland,  they  could  put  up  with  it  very 
well  in  Ireland.  If  it  were  laid  down  in 
Ireland  that  nothing  should  be  taught 
contrary  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
nobody  would  object.  Nothing  would 
be  said  against  it  in  Ireland.  In  these 
Queen's  Colleges,  however,  so  far  from 
the  Professors  being  Boman  Catholies, 
they  were,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
members  of  the  different  forms  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  Nobody  could  pre- 
tend that  that  was  a  satisfactory  state  of 
things  in  a  Eoman  Catholic  country, 
where  the  people  wished  their  children 
educated  in  their  own  faith.  Yet  they 
could  only  have  their  wishes  carried  out 
where  the  Professors  of  debateable  sub- 
jects were  of  their  own  faith,  looking  at 
all  important  matters  of  education  from 
the  same  point  of  view.  He  did  not 
intend  to  hold  out  any  threats ;  but  hon. 
Gentlemen  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  must  not  think  it  strange  if  this 
question  was  debated,  not  once  or  twice, 
out  many  times  during  the  Session.  In 
fact,  they  might  make  up  their  minds 
that  they  would  hear  a  good  deal  on 
this  subject  until  they  settled  it  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.    As  to  the  Board 


of  Examiners,  he  had  no  authority  to 
speak  for  the  Boman  Catholics,  or  to  say 
what  as  regarded  University  educa- 
tion would  be  considered  thoroughly 
satisfactory  as  a  settlement ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly thought  he  might  say  that  the 
people  would  not  pull  down  the  flag  if 
something  unreasonably  small  were 
offered.  An  hon.  Gentleman  had  said 
that  he  did  not  consider  this  Besolution 
was  shaped  in  a  very  satisfactory  form. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  said  that 
had  heard  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr. 
O'Donnell),  he  would  probably  have 
thought  differently ;  for,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  the  case  in  support  of  the  Besolu- 
tion was  put  in  a  very  conclusive  and 
exhaustive  manner.  An  hon.  Gentleman 
should  certainly  hear  a  speech  before  he 
ventured  to  offer  any  criticisms  upon  it. 
If  hon.  Gentlemen  took  the  trouble  to 
listen  to  their  speeches,  they  would  pro- 
bably then  be  able  to  form  an  opinion 
on  a  subject  which  was  worth  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  O'CLEBY  said,  no  doubt  the 
Members  of  the  Government  would  be 
very  much  annoyed  at  the  continuance 
of  the  debate ;  but  they  must  not  be 
surprised  at  it.  The  people  of  England 
had  been  both  deceived  and  disappointed 
by  the  action  of  Ministers  in  regard 
to  University  education,  and  they  had 
no  right  to  be  surprised  that  Irish  Mem- 
bers should  endeavour  to  force  the  sub- 
ject upon  the  House.  This  was  well 
known,  and  over  and  over  again  it 
should  be  repeated,  in  order  to  impress 
upon  the  Government  how  deeply  the 
people  were  pained.  The  Government 
had  undoubtedly  deceived  them.  They 
had,  to  a  certain  extent,  committed 
themselves;  but  in  obedience  to  the 
advice  of  Orange  Members  from  Ireland, 
and  of  some  of  their  evangelical  allies, 
they  had  endeavoured  to  ignore  what 
they  had  partly  promieed,  and  had  tried 
to  set  aside  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  This  subject  was  of  the 
greatest  moment ;  it  was,  indeed,  almost 
vital  to  Ireland.  This  question  of  mixed 
education  was  now  being  fought  out, 
not  merely  in  this  country,  but  in  every 
nation  of  the  world.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  the  common  school 
system  had  been  a  bone  of  contention 
for  several  years  past,  and  the  GathoVic 
Bishops  (if  that  c<iuntry  had  called,  up^*^ 
I  their  flocks  to  come  forward   aixd  &^^* 
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scribe  to  schools  that  would  give  purely 
Catholic  education,  so  deeply  did.  they 
feel  the  necessity  for  it.    In  Switzerland 
and  France  the  same  thing  was  g^ing 
on.    The  Conservatism  of  England — the 
spurious  Conservatism  of  this  country — 
would,  no  doubt,  sympathize  with  revolu- 
tion in  France  and  with  the  Liberal 
majority    in    the  Chambers   there,   so 
long  as  the  revolution  was  not  brought 
over  to  this  country;    but    they  must 
remember  that  that    majority  refused 
to    give     the     education    which     the 
majority    of   the   French    people    de- 
manded.   In  Germany,  also,  the  same 
straggle  was  going  on.     He  thought, 
however,  that   the  Government  would 
hardly    care  to  follow  in  Prince  Bis- 
marck's footsteps.   It  would  not  attempt 
to  muzzle  the  minority,  as  Prince  Bis- 
marck had  tried  to  muzzle  the  minority 
in    the    Eeichstag.     The  Conservative 
Party  in  this  country  were  pledged  to 
denominational     education,     and    had 
fought  the  Liberal  Party  year  after  year 
upon  it.     They  were  ready  to  cede  to 
the  Catholic  minority  in  this  country  the 
right  to  denominational  education  in  the 
primary  schools  and  in  the  Universities, 
if  necessary,  and  yet  they  would  not  give 
the  same  privilege  to  the  Catholic  people 
of  Ireland.     It  was  folly  to  suppose  that 
the  Catholic  Irishmen  would  be  satisfied 
80  long  as  that  right  was  denied  them. 
The    Catholic    hierarchy  recently  pro- 
claimed their  wishes  on  the  subject  in 
the  most  formal  manner,  and  University 
education  would  be  made  a  vital  ques- 
tion at  the  next  General  Election.    The 
Liberals  formerly  held  sway  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Irish  votes  year  after  year  gave 
them  a  majority  in  that  House.     But  a 
third  Party  had  now  grown  up,  which 
had  broken  their  power ;   ana  was  it 
wise,  as  a  point  of  political  tactics,  for 
the  Conservatives    to  force  that  third 
Party  into  the  arms  of  the  Liberals  by 
refusing  them  the  justice  they  demanded? 
They  owed,  besides,  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Irish  Party,  for  during  the  present 
Parliament  in  every  vote  on  education 
questions  that  Party  had  voted  with  the 
Conservatives.    On  this  question  of  Irish 
education  the  people  felt  deeply;  and 
during  the  Session  their  Hepresentatives 
in  Parliament  would  feel  it  their  duty  to 
force  the  question  very  strongly  on  the 
attention    of    the    Government.      The 
teaching  in  the  Queen's  Colleges  was  a 
mere  farce ;  and  if  the  Professors  acted 
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honestly,  must,  by  the  nature  of  the 
terms  under  which  they  worked,  be  a 
mere  nullity.  In  Belfast  the  College 
practically  belonged  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians; wnile  in  Cork  and  Galway  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  had  withdrawn  the 
students  from  the  Colleges.  He  believed 
the  mixed  system  of  education  to  be  a 
most  harmful  one.  Under  Guizot  it 
produced  the  Eevolution  of  1849,  and 
later  on  its  results  were  seen  in  the 
Commune  of  1870.  But  the  Irish  were 
not  a  revolutionary  people,  and  they 
held  aloof  from  the  troubles  on  the 
Continent.  But  though  in  England 
attacks  on  religion  were  allowed  to 
go  unchecked,  and  Atheism  spread 
rapidly  among  their  work-people, 
they  did  not  want  anything  of  that 
kind  in  their  country,  and  would  still 
endeavour  to  rear  their  children  in  the 
spirit  of  true  religion,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  true  loyalty. 

Sir     PATRICK     O'BRIEN     said, 
though  the   Resolution  was  in  an  ab- 
stract form,  there  was  no  question  which 
at  the  moment  more  deeply  affected  the 
Irish  people  than  this  one  of  University 
education  ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  sur- 
prised that  but  one  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  he  not  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
had  risen  to  address  the  House.     Yot. 
unless  public  rumour  was  a  liar,  for  the 
last  six  or  eight  months  there  had  been 
interviews,  and  conversations,  and  inter- 
changes   of  views  going    on    between 
various  Members  of   the   Government 
and  representative  Catholics  upon  this 
great  question.     When  the  Irish  people 
read  the  report  of   that  debate,  they 
would  ask  why  no  Cabinet  Minister  ad- 
dressed the  House.      Had  the    noble 
Duke,  who  at  present  occupied  the  post 
of  Vice    Regent,    been    communicated 
with  ?    Had  he  represented  to  the  Go- 
vernment the  desirability — as  a  matter 
of  prudence,  of  policy;    above   all,  of 
justice — of  considering  the  demand  of 
the  Irish  people  ?    Mi^ht  not  that  noble 
Duke,  who  had  now  obtained  consider- 
able popularity  in  Ireland,  have  been 
able  to  come  to  some  agreement  on  this 
subject?    The  Conservative  Government 
had  given  the  Irish  Members  a  polite 
hearing  on  this  subject ;  but  it  had  done 
nothing  else.    No  one  had  ventured  to 
say  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  had  de- 
manded what  was  outrageous  and  could 
not  be  granted,  because  they  knew  such 
a  statement  would  be  incorrect.     They 
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did  not  say  that  they  were  so  over- 
whelmed with  Irish  Business  that  they 
could  not  attend  to  the  matter.  They 
could  not  say  even  that  their  atten- 
tion was  occupied  by  foreim  afiPairs, 
for  they  all  were  assured  the  success 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  great 
and  manifest,  and  they  now  had  the 
necessary  time  to  turn  their  attention  to 
domestic  affairs.  He  did  regret  that 
the  Government  had  not  told  them  whe- 
ther or  no  they  had  a  policy,  or  whether 
they  would  be  likely  to  have  one  before 
the  end  of  the  Session.  There  was  yet 
time,  however ;  and  he  did  most  respect- 
fully beg  to  bring  that  question  to  the 
attention  of  the  Ohancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cheouer 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  was  afraid  he  could  not  enlighten 
his  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Patrick  O'Brien) 
upon  the  policy  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  Ireland.  They  were  masters 
of  their  own  secrets;  and  he  supposed, 
for  the  present,  they  would  have  to  wait 
to  learn  what  was  the  proposition  they 
were  said  to  have  made  in  Ireland — if  it 
was  not  to  remain  for  ever  an  undis- 
covered secret,  like  the  history  of  the 
man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  and  the  author- 
ship of  Junius.  He  had  only  risen  to 
say  that  Irish  Members  must  not  think, 
if  English  Members  did  not  take  part  in 
this  debate,  that  it  was  due  to  any  want 
of  interest  on  their  part  in  the  subject. 
The  reason  was,  that  one  of  the  iirst 
things  English  Members  desired  to  know 
was  exactly  what  Irish  Members  desired 
in  this  matter.  That  point,  he  was 
bound  to  say,  was  not  so  clear  to  them 
all  as  they  would  desire.  They  heard 
conflicting  statements  of  what  the  Irish 
people  did  and  did  not  desire;  and, 
therefore,  at  present,  they  were  some- 
what in  the  dark  as' to  what  really  was 
required.  On  the  main  question  he 
thought  it  was  practically  admitted  that 
this  was  not  a  fortunate  proposition  in 
its  terms  ;  because  it  did  not  refer  alone 
to  Irish  University  education,  but  was 
directed  against  mixed  education  every- 
where. In  England  certainly  they  were 
not  dissatisfied  with  mixed  education. 
He  admitted,  of  course,  that  because 
they  were  satisfied  with  it  in  England 
and  Scotland  that,  therefore,  it  ought  to 
be  absolutely  satisfactory  and  sufficient 
for  the  people  of  Ireland.  But  he  was 
sorry  that  this  question  of  University 
education  in  Ireland  should  be  raised  on 
this  general  Resolution ;.  and  he.  hoped 


the  subject  would  be  brought  up  again 
during  the  Session  in  a  more  positive 
form.  It  was  admitted  that  the  Presby- 
terians were  satisfied  with  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  If  that  were  so,  he  did  not 
see  why  they  should  be  done  away  with. 
It  was  quite  another  question,  however, 
whether  they  supplied  what  the  Irish 
people — the  Roman  Catholic  people — 
wanted.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  very 
wise  thing  to  provide  some  other  scheme 
of  education  for  them  which  they  did 
not  at  present  possess.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Wexford  had 
claimed  the  gratitude  of  the  other  sido 
of  the  House  for  his  Party  for  the  way 
in  which  they  had  voted  with  them.  He, 
and  one  or  two  others,  it  was  true,  had 
voted  with  the  Government,  and,  there- 
fore, had  a  very  considerable  claim  upon 
its  gratitude. 

Mr.  O'CLERY  rose  to  explain.  What 
he  said  was  that  in  every  question  af- 
fecting education  debated  in  the  House 
during  the  last  five  years,  the  Irish 
Members  had  supported  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT :  The 
hon.  Member  said  that  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers had  merely  voted  in  favour  of  de- 
nominational education,  and  he  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  had  remarked  that 
his  support  had  gone  far  beyond  that 
question ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  had  a 
special  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the 
Government.  There  was,  in  fact,  no 
Party  question  upon  which  they  had  not 
been  sure  of  his  support. 

Mb.  O'CLERY  said,  he  had  not 
voted  for  the  Government  on  the  ques* 
tion  of  mixed  education,  but  had  walked 
out  of  the  House. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  would  not  discuss  any  longer  the 
policy  of  the  third  Party,  which  was  a 
policy  he  did  not  understand ;  but  wished 
to  say  a  few  words  on  another  matter. 
He  thought  the  Irish  Members  ought 
not  to  suppose  that  the  English  Mem- 
bers upon  either  side  of  the  House  were 
at  all  indisposed  to  consider,  and  that 
with  a  view  of  arriving  at  a  settlement, 
their  desire  for  a  system  of  education 
that  would  give  more  satisfaction  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  His  noble  Friend 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  had 
just  left  the  House,  had  expressed  the 
same  sentiments  in  a  statement  inaOie  ^^^ 
him  some  months  ago,  when  1^^  e^^^*^ 
that  there  would  be  a  desire  to 
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Members.     An  experiment  had  already 
been  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) ;  but  it  had,  unfortunately,  failed, 
and  other  experiments  had  been  talked 
of,  but  had  not  seen  the  light.     It  was 
an  entire  misconstruction  of  the  inten- 
tions of  English  Members  to  suppose 
that  there  was  any  disinclination  care^ 
fully  to  consider  the  question  with  a 
view   to  settlement.      He  had  always 
been    in    favour   of   undenominational 
education  ;  yet,  as  the  majority  in  Par- 
liament   had    established    in    England 
what  was,  practically  speaking,  a  de- 
nominationed  system  of  education,   he 
thought  it  would  be  unfair,  on  the  part 
of  a  Protestant  majority,  to  refuse  to 
Irish  Catholics  denominational  educa- 
tion.   When  the  Irish  Members  brought 
forward  clearly  their  views  with  refer- 
ence to  a  system  which  could  be  estab- 
lished for  meeting  the  requirements  and 
demands  of  Irish  Catholics  upon  Uni- 
versity education,  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  it  would  receive  from  him 
the  most  careful  and  respectful  consider- 
ation ;    because  he  did  not  think  anyone 
could  avoid  seeing  that  the  University 
education  given  at  Dublin  and  in  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  however  well  it  might 
have  been  intended,  had  not  met  the 
requirements  referred  to,  and  that  in 
one  way  or  another  some  system  must 
be  discovered  that  would  do  so.      At 
that  hour  he  did  not  think  that  question 
coidd  be  advantageously  entered  npon. 
He  had  only  risen  for  the  purpose  of 
saying,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Galway  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry),  that 
he  must  not  suppose  there  existed  the 
slightest  unwillingness  to  consider,  with 
the  hope  of  arriving  at  a  beneficial  and 
satisfactory  result,  any  positive  proposi- 
tion which  might  be  brought  forward  by 
Irish  Members. 

Colonel  COLTHURST  wished  to  say 
a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  (Sir  William  Har- 
court),  who  had  asked  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers to  state,  if  they  could,  what  they 
desired  with  regard  to  Irish  University 
education.  He  had,  during  the  last  six 
weeks,  been  in  constant  communication 
with  all  classes  of  Catholics  in  Ireland — 
amongst  others,  with  three  or  four 
Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  he 
could  assure  the  House — speaking,  of 
course,  only  for  himself — that  they  de- 
sired nothing  but  an  equitable  settle- 
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ment.  The  form  of  that  settlement  he 
thought  they  were  justified  in  leaving 
to  the  Government  of  the  country,  to 
whom  the  initiative  belonged,  as  it  was 
felt  that  no  Bill  introduced  by  a  private 
Member  would  have  any  chance  of 
success.  He  could  assure  the  House 
that,  as  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  Irish  Bishops,  they 
desired  nothing  unreasonable,  and  were 
ready  to  accept  any  adjustment  of  the 
question  by  which  equality  should  be 
secured. 

Mb.  CALLAN  congratulated  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir 
William  Haroourt)  on  the  change  which 
had  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream, 
when  he  found  him  expressing  senti- 
ments which  were  really  encouraging  to 
the  Irish  Members.  As  far  as  the  ex- 
periment referred  to  by  him  as  having 
been  introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Greenwich  was 
concerned,  and  which  had,  unfortu- 
nately, failed,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
no  speech  made  during  the  progress 
of  that  measure  had  tended  more  to 
bring  that  failure  about  than  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
But  what  was  the  recommendation  of 
the  measure  given  by  him?  Was  it 
that  it  gave  satisfaction  to  the  Irish 
Members?  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
spoken  of  it  as  one  which  was  equally 
unsatisfactory  and  distasteful  to  Irish 
Catholics  and  statesmen. 

Db.  O'LEABY  said,  that  whether 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  denomi- 
national or  not,  it  was  largely  permeated 
with  the  religious  atmosphere ;  and  he 
would  mention  the  name  of  Professor 
Ho£Pman,  of  Trinity  College,  who  had 
spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  proving 
the  consistency  whtbh  existed  between 
the  Book  of  Genesis — ^that  was  to  say, 
between  religious  and  high  scientific 
teaching.  In  that  way  Professor  Hoff- 
man had  brought  about  a  most  healthy 
state  of  religious  teaching  within  the 
walls  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  There 
was  an  atmosphere  about  the  College 
lecture-room  which  told  the  Professor 
that  religion  had  not  been  divorced  from 
science;  and  he  (Dr.  O'Leary)  trusted 
the  day  would  never  arrive  when  that 
retrog^de  state  would  be  reached. 

Motion,  **  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  Chair,"  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Committee  deferred  till  To-morrow. 
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ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 
BILL.— [Bill  88.] 

{Mr,  Secretary  Stanley^  Mr.  Secretary  Crostj  Mr, 
William  Henry  Smith,  The  Judge  Advocate 
Oeneral.) 

SECOND  BEADDTO  DEFERBED. 

Mr.  PARNELL  reminded  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  that,  with  regard 
to  a  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy)  in  reference  to  that  Bill,  he  had 
stated  that  he  accepted  the  principle  of 
the  Motion,  which  declared  that  there  ex- 
isted a  necessity  for  its  careful  considera- 
tion, on  condition  that  no  opposition  was 
offered  to  the  renewal  of  the  present 
Mutiny  Act.  He  also  asked  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to  recollect 
that  hon.  Members  on  his  side  of  the 
House  expected  him  to  bring  forward 
the  Bill  early,  and  afford  opportunities, 
both  on  the  second  reading  and  in  Com- 
mittee, for  working  it  into  a  practical 
measure.  As  the  Bill  contained  many 
imperfections,  and  had  not  been  satis- 
factorily considered,  he  hoped  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  would  that  even- 
ing give  them  some  assurance  that  the 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill 
would  be  brought  forward  for  second 
reading  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order 
to  enable  hon.  Members  to  consider  it 
fully,  and  place  Amendments  upon  the 
Paper. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Limerick  in  the 
same  sense  as  that  in  which  it  was 
offered — namely,  with  a  wish  to  facili- 
tate the  Business  of  the  House.  He 
was  very  anxious  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  the  consideration  of  the  Army 
Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill.  The 
time  of  year  was  advancing,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates should  be  passed,  in  order  to  take 
the  Vote  for  the  money  for  the  pay 
of  the  Army.  He  had  arranged  that 
the  Bill  should  be  brought  in  without 
delay. 

Major  NOLAN  inquired  if  it  were 
correct  to  bring  on  the  Bill  before  the 
men  and  money  had  been  voted  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  replied  that  the 
men  had  been  already  voted. 

Second  Reading  deferred  till  To- 
morrow. 


OYSTER  AND  MUSSEL  FISHERIES 

ORDER  (BLACKWATER,  ESSEX)  BILL. 

{Mr,  J,  O,  Talbot,  Viscount  Sandon,) 

[bill  76.]      COMMITTEE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Clauses  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Schedule. 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT  moved,  in  page 
3,  line  41,  after  **  Colchester,"  to  insert 
**Wyvenhoe,"  and  after  *•  respectively," 
to  insert  "at  the  Cinque  Port  and  Board 
of  Trade  Warehouse  at  Brightlingsea." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Schedule,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered To'tnorrow, 

MOTION. 

TEACHERS  ORGAinSATION    AND    REGISTRA- 
TION BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Lyon  Playfair,  Bill  for 
the  Organisation  and  Registration  of  Teachers 
engaged  in  Intermediate  Education  in  England 
and  Wales,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  I^Ir. 
Lyon  Playpair,  Mr.  Arthur  Mills,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  and  Lord  Francis  Hervey. 

^mpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  101.] 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     LOEDS, 
Friday,  liih  March,  1879. 


MINUTE8.]~PuBLic  Bills— J'lV**  Reading^ 
Mutiny  Act  (Temporary)  Continuance  ♦. 

Moyal  ^Mm/— Exchequer  Bonds  (No.  1)  [42 
Viet,  c.  3];  Consolidated  Fund  (No.  1)  [42 
Viet,  c.  2]  ;  Awizes  [42  Viet,  c.  1]. 

* 

THE   VOLUNTEER   FORCE. 

ADDRESS  FOB  A  RETUBN. 

Lord  TEUEO  rose  to  move^ 

**  That  a  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  for  Return  showing  the  number  of  courts 
of  inquiry  ordered  by  the  War  Office  in  each  year 
in  the  Volunteer  Force  since  its  establishment ; 
the  number  of  volunteers  of  all  ranks,  the 
number  of  adjutants,  and  the  number  of  in- 
structors in  each  year  on  whom  such  were  held, 
and  the  several  offences  charged." 
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The  nohle  Lord  said,  ho  had  hoped  that 
the  Return  would  be  unopposed ;  but 
almost  at  the  last  moment  the  noble 
Visf'ount  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  (Viscount  Bury)  had  given  him 
to  understand  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
comply  with  his  request.  Keturns  of 
this  character  were  made  annually  in 
the  Army,  and  he  thought  it  desirable 
that  they  should  have  something  similar 
in  regard  to  the  Volunteers.  Such  a 
Keturn  would  search  out  all  the  weak 
points,  whatever  they  might  be,  of  the 
whole  system — with  respect  to  the  work- 
ing of  which  he  intended  on  a  later  day 
to  move  for  a  Royal  Commission,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  Return  he  now 
asked  for  would  be  available.  When 
Returns  were  opposed,  it  was  usually 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  injurious 
to  the  public  interests  or  that  they  would 
involve  considerable  expenditure  of 
money  or  time.  In  the  present  instance 
no  such  objection  could  be  urged,  as 
letters  addressed  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  various  corps  would  elicit 
all  the  information  he  desired.  With 
reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee,  he  admired  the 
doxterity  with  which  the  Government 
had  postponed,  if  not  denied,  the  grant 
of  any  additional  public  money  to  the 
Volunteer  Force.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  they  had  frankly  stated  their 
inability  to  recommend  an  increase  of  the 
annual  grant.  Most  of  the  witnesses 
examined  before  the  Committee  were 
men  of  what  he  might  call  War  Office 
proclivities,  who,  though  they  might 
command  respect  and  consideration, 
were  unable  to  understand  the  extreme 
difficulties  that  surrounded  the  Volun- 
teers. 

Moved  that  an  humblo  Address  bo  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  for  Return  showing  the  number 
of  courts  of  inquiry  ordered  by  the  War  OflSce 
in  each  year  in  the  Volunteer  Force  since  its 
establishment ;  the  number  of  volunteers  of  all 
ranks,  the  number  of  adjutants,  and  the  num- 
ber of  instructors  in  each  year  on  whom  such 
were  h(?ld,  and  the  scYoral  offences  charged. — 
{The  Lord  Truro.) 

Viscount  BURY  said,  that  he  would 
reserve  his  defence  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  till  the  noble  Lord  moved  for 
the  Royal  Commission.  He  was  sorry 
that  the  War  Office  could  not  furnish 
the  Return  asked  for  by  the  noble  Lord; 
but  there  were  no  records  in  the  Office 
from  which  the  information    could  be 
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compiled,   as  when   courts  of  inqw 
were  ordered  no  npecial  note  was  kB|l 
of  the  order.     Nor  could  the  suggeetiaK 
of  the  noble  Lord  that  circular  lettH^J 
should  be    sent    to   the    commandii 
officers  of  the  corps  be  efficacious.    Uij 
courts  of  inquiry  were  held,  some  undmi 
the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  soml 
under  that  of  the  commanding  officen, 
of  the  regiments ;  the  former  were  hdlj 
on  officers,  and  the  latter  on  the  priniij 
members  of  the  Force.  In  many  inataneal 
corps  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  it  was  nol] 
probable  that  in  all  cases  their  reoordi 
were  complete;    but,  in  any  case,  thi 
War  Office  must  decline  to  be  respoi-' 
sible  for  the  returns  that  might  be  pio^' 
cured.     Moreover,  in  his  opinion,  Mf 
Return  would  involve   serious  expestf. 
and  trouble. 

LoED  TRURO  asked  whether  it  wm 
the  fact  that  no  record  had  been  kept  it 
the  War  Office  of  courts  of  inqaiif 
ordered  to  be  held  upon  adjutants  i^ 
tached  to  the  Volunteer  regiments? 

Viscount  BURY  replied,  that  in  ihs 
case  both  of  the  Volunteers. and  of  iU 
Regular  Army  the  same  course  had  beat 
pursued. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE :  I  mut 
repudiate  the  notion  that  the  militsij 
authorities  have  been  opposed  to  ths 
interests  of  the  Volunteers.  Whensfsr 
the  War  Office  has  had  to  decide  i 
question  of  the  kind  referred  to  by  tbt 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Truro),  we  have  takei 
into  our  fullest  consideration  the  viewi 
of  the  commanding  officers.  I  do  not 
wish  that  your  Lordships  should  hsra 
the  impression  that  the  military  antluh 
rities  are  insensible  to  the  interest  of 
Volunteer  officers.  They  are  ready  it 
all  times  to  meet  the  Volunteers  mon 
than  half  way. 

On  Question,  Resolved  in  the  Negoiki* 
HIGHWAY   ACT,    1878. 

QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  rose  to 
call  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Highway  Act  of  last  Session,  as  to  the 
expenses  of  '*  main  roads,"  and  to  aflk 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  in- 
tend to  introduce  any  Bill  to  amend  thois 
provisions?  The  noble  Earl  said  it 
would  be  remembered  that  the  Act 
enabled  the  county  authorities  to  de- 
clare any  road  whatever  to  be  a  aiain 
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road ;  and  the  point  he  wished  to  raise 
was,  whether  they  were  empowered  by 
the  Act  to  pay  half  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  such  roads  ?  It  was  argued 
that  all  taxing  clauses  should  be  precise 
and  clear  in  their  effect,  and  he  was 
aware  that  the  18th  clause  of  the  Act 
provided  that  in  the  case  of 

'*  Main  roads  the  accounts  should  be  rendered 
separately  by  the  highway  authorities  to  the 
county  authority,  and  that  in  the  event  of  any 
default  in  the  rendering  of  those  accounts  the 
county  authority  might  refuse  tocontrihute  half 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  roads,  as  pro- 
vided hy  the  13th  dause." 

It  might,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  whole 
of  the  main  roads  were  covered  by  the 
Act,  and  he  wished  to  know  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  entertained  any 
doubts  on  the  subject,  and  whether,  if 
so,  they  intended  to  introduce  a  Bill  this 
Session  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Act? 

The  Duke  op  EICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  no  doubt  his  noble 
Friend  had  not  put  this  Question  from 
mere  curiosity,  because  the  subject  had 
occupied  the  attention  of  several  Quarter 
Sessions  during  the  past  year,  and  espe- 
cially the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  County 
of  Norfolk.  He  could  not  share  the 
doubt  that  had  been  raised.  The  13th 
section  of  the  Act  provided  that  all  the 
turnpike  roads  should  become  main 
roads,  and  as  such  should  have  half  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance  borne  by  the 
county  rates.  Then  followed  the  15th 
section,  which  provided  that  the  high- 
way authority  might  proclaim  a  road  to 
be  a  main  road.  What,  he  should  like 
to  know,  would  be  the  use  of  that  pro- 
vision, unless  something  turned  upon  the 
fact  that  they  had  acquired  a  right  to 
that  name  ?  That  being  so,  the  Govern- 
ment were  of  opinion  that  the  same  pro- 
vision which  applied  to  main  roads  under 
Clause  1 3  equally  applied  to  those  under 
Clause  15.  He  understood  that  the 
same  conclusion  had  been  arrived  at  by 
an  eminent  Counsel  to  whom  a  case  had 
been  submitted  by  the  Justices  of  North- 
umberland. He  had  therefore  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  introduce  a  declaratory  Act 
during  the  present  Session  to  remove 
the  doubts  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Act  which  had  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  some  persons.  I^  was  possible,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  course  of  time  it  might 
be  necessary  to  consolidate  the  general 


Highway  Acts,  in  which  case,  if  any 
doubts  on  the  subject  still  existed,  the 
opportunity  might  be  taken  to  obviate 
them. 

LoBD  SELBORNE  did  not  think  the 
matter  was  so  free  from  doubt  as  the 
noble  Duke  seemed  to  suppose,  and 
suggested  the  expediency  of  making  the 
law  clearer. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR— 
THE  DEFEAT  AT  ISANDULA, 

QUESnoir.      OBSEBYATIONS. 

LoM)  THURLOW:  My  Lords,  in 
putting  this  Question,  of  which  I  have 
given  Notice,  I  will  not  detain  your 
Lordships  many  moments.  On  the  one 
hand,  I  feel  it  would  be  very  unwise 
and  very  unfair  to  prejudge  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  disaster  at  Isandula; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  still  more  unwise  and  still 
more  unfair  to  shrink  from  the  earliest 
and  the  closest  and  the  most  minute  in- 
vestigation into  a  catastrophe  that  has 
deprived  this  country  of  the  lives  and 
services  of  over  1,500  men.  I  dread 
the  feeling  gaining  currency  at  home 
and  abroad  that  this  House  and  this 
country  are  indifferent  to  the  lives  of  its 
soldiers  and  to  the  results  of  this  cam- 
paign; and  I  deprecate  the  growing 
tendency  of  the  age  to  accept  with  philo- 
sophical resignation  whatever  calamity 
may  befall  this  country,  and  to  seek  for 
consolation  in  the  sorrowful  reflection 
that  all  displayed  the  utmost  gallantry, 
that  every  man  did  his  duty,  and  that 
nobody  was  to  blame.  I  myself  will 
not  venture  to  apportion  the  blame  ;  but 
I  hold,  and  I  maintain  this  country 
holds,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lose  1,500 
men  in  a  conflict  with  savages,  however 
bold  or  well-armed  and  disciplined, 
without  serious  blame  attaching  to  some- 
body or  to  some  system  of  tactics  pur- 
sued ;  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
some  assurance  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  a  really  competent 
Court  of  Inquiry  has  been  appointed  to 
discover  where  this  blame  attaches  that 
I  ask  the  first  portion  of  my  Question ; 
and  it  is  with  a  view  to  derive  the  ut- 
most advantage  from  their  Beport,  and 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  chance  of 
any  repetition  of  the  disaster,  that  I 
throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion  whether  it 
might  not  be  wise  to  delay  the  prosecu- 
tion of  offensive  warfare  in  Zululand 
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until  the  Report  of  this  Court  of  Inquiry 
may  be  received  and  fully  considered. 
There  is  only  one  other  point  to  which  I 
desire  to  refer.  I  was  yesterday  in- 
formed by  a  noble  and  hip^hly  distin- 
guished Earl  and  General  Officer  oppo- 
site (the  Earl  of  Longford)  that  he  took 
exception  to  the  wording  of  my  Ques- 
tion, as  liable  to  give  pain  and  to  wound 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  Army ;  and  I 
then  replied  to  him,  and  I  now  repeat 
it,  that  I  sincerely  hoped  that  such 
would  not  be  the  case,  as  nothing  was 
further  from  my  wishes  than  to  cast  any 
doubt  upon  the  integrity  and  honour  of 
the  Service ;  and  I  will  now  add,  that 
before  placing  my  Notice  on  the  Paper, 
I  submitted  it  to  another  and  equally 
distinguished  General  Officer,  to  whom 
it  conveyed  no  impression  of  the  kind, 
and  I  therefore  think  that  he  has  been 
somewhat  over-sensitive  in  this  matter. 
It  is  for  all  these  reasons,  my  Lords, 
and  in  no  carping  spirit  of  criticism, 
and,  above  all,  in  no  feeling  of  wanton 
hostility  towai'ds  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, that  I  ask  the  Question  that 
stands  in  my  name — namely.  Whether 
they  can  give  the  names  of  the  officers 
appointed  by  General  Lord  Chelmsford 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  recent 
disaster  at  Isandula ;  and  whether,  in 
the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, such  Court  of  Inquiry  is  composed 
of  elements  sufficiently  independent  of 
their  commanding  officer  to  justify  the 
hope  that  their  Report  will  be  as  unpre- 
judiced  and  authoritative  as  the  magni- 
tude of  the  disaster  renders  desirable ; 
and  whethor,  in  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  it  would  not  be 
wise,  now  that  the  opportunity  of  acting 
before  the  Zulu  harvest  has  been  lost, 
to  delay  a  further  invasion  of  Zululand 
until  the  Report  above  referred  to  shall 
have  been  received  and  fully  consi- 
dered ? 

The  Earl  of  LONGFORD:  Before  the 
noble  Viscount  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  answers  this  Question,  I  request  to 
be  heard.  This  matter  concerns  others 
besides  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment is  here  to  answer  for  itself.  The 
others  are  not  here  ;  for  them  I  claim  to 
speak.  This  Notice  in  itself  appears  to 
liavo  come  from  some  pigeon-hole  of  the 
Circumlocution  Office.  It  is  a  pity  that 
it  was  not  allowed  to  remain  there.  The 
noble  Lord  disclaims  any  intention  of 
giving  offence  either  to  those  who  may 

lord  Thurhw 


be  serving  abroad,  or  to  their  fiiienii 
here.  But  his  whole  Notice  18  anoffeaen 
It  imputes  to  Lord  Chelmsford  an  errorii 
judgment  or  more,  and  its  languagi 
has  been  read  elsewhere  as  meaning  i 
great  deal  more,  in  having,  upon  an  ia 

fiortant  occasion,  summoned  a  Court  ol 
nquiry  so  composed  that  it  could  vk 
be  expected  to  make  a  trustwortk] 
Report ;  and  it  imputes  to  the  militaq 
officers  appointed  to  conduct  that  im 
quiry,  who,i  n  such  a  case  as  this,  wooH 
obviously  be  officers  of  a  certain  nik 
and  experience,  that  they  would  be  • 
prejudiced,  or  so  dependent,  or  so  wm^ 
that  no  credit  could  be  attached  to  m 
opinion  they  might  express.  On  babi 
of  Lord  Chelmsford,  for  whose  honoir 
and  good  faith  I  will  answer  with  if 
right  hand,  and  on  behalf  of  the  oflkol 
of  the  Army  who  are  insulted  by  than 
imputations,  I  say  that  there  is  M 
sound  reason  for  the  suspicions  put  fo 
ward  by  the  noble  Lord.  Lord  Chda» 
ford's  public  conduct  is,  of  course,  opmll 
challenge,  at  the  proper  time,  on  propv 
information;  but  I  repeat  that  the  Donb 
Lord  is  not  justified  in  asking  this  Qoi^ 
tion  on  mere  conjecture,  nor  in  snggMt 
ing  to  Parliament  and  to  the  pubGe  ta 
discredit  beforehand  a  Report  which  hM 
not  yet  been  written.  A  French  militai] 
writer,  in  describing  the  difficulties  of  I 
General  in  command,  reminds  him  thai 
after  the  most  careful  consideration  of  Ini 
plans,  and  the  issue  of  his  orders  with  tl 
details,  he  must  be  prepared  for  em] 
possible  contrariety  of  circumstancflii 
for  floods  in  summer,  droughts  in  wintsr, 
miscarriage  of  his  combinations,  mis- 
takes  of  his  subordinates — here  hi 
might  have  added,  and  ungenerou 
criticism  at  home.  I  assume  that  thi 
noble  Lord  has  spoken  under  a  sense  oi 
public  duty.  My  view  of  public  duty  ii 
altogether  different  from  his.  I  tUnk 
that  public  servants  engaged  upon  n 
arduous  enterprize  abroad  are  entitled  to 
expect  the  cordial  expression  of  ourgood" 
will  and  support  —  certainly,  not  tlw 
discouragement  of  gratuitous  suf^picion. 
I,  for  one,  will  raise  my  voice  here  « 
elsewhere  to  protect  those  who  are  noi 
here  to  speak  for  themselves  from  tlw 
uncalled-for  imputations  that  this  Notio 
convoys. 

Loud  TRURO  :  My  Lords,  I  think  i 
scarcely  conceivable  that  the  noble  Eai 
who  has  just  addressed  the  Uouse  cs 
be  serious  in  what  he  has  said.    I  appef 
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to  your  Lordships  whether  any  Notice 
has  ever  been  presented  to  the  House 
irith  more  fairness  and  more  modesty  ? 
It  diAclaimed,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
any  desire  to  impute  anything  either  dis- 
creditable or  dishonourable  to  any  body  of 
men — officers  or  men — engaged  in  the 
service  of  their  country.   As  lunderstood 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Thurlow),  his  sole 
object  was  to  point  out  the  great  difficulty 
that  must  necessarily  arise  from  appoint- 
ing officers  of   inferior  rank  to  Lord 
Chelmsford  to  decide  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  and  gallant  Lord  in  this  matter. 
There  never  has  been  a  man  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Lord  Chelmsford  who,  in  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  that  have  occurred, 
has  been  visited  with  less  of  censure  and 
less  of  unkind  remark  than  has  that  noble 
Lord  and  gallant  Ofiicer.     There  is  no 
man  who  is  more  beloved  and  popular, 
or  who  will  command  more  sympathy,  if 
it    should  prove  that  he  has  made  a 
mistake;  and  I  can  see  no  harm  in  a 
Member  of  your  Lordships'  House  point- 
ing out  the  possibility  of  officers  ap- 
pointed as  a  Court  of  Inquiry  being  unduly 
influenced  by  their  feelings  of  sympathy 
and    affection    for    their    commanding 
officer.     I  have  no  doubt  that  if  it  is 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  send  oi^t  officers  of  high  rank  to 
conduct   the  inquiry,  the  fact  will    be 
plainly  stated  to  your  Lordships.   Speak- ' 
ing  as  one  who  has  had  some  experience 
in  Courts  of  Inquiry,  I  hope  I  may  never 
have  to  say  of  the  one  which  is  about  to 
be  held  that  it  has  been  of  an  unsatis- 
factory character.       I  cannot    remain 
silent  without    protesting    against    the 
language  in  which  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Longford)  has  characterized  the 
Question  of  my  noble  Friend,  and  the 
manner  in  which    it  was  put  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDEELEY  : 
My  Lords,  I  regret  that  the  first  part  of 
this  Question  should  have  been  asked ; 
and  all  criticism  in  this  House  of  the 
commanding  officer  is  to  be  deprecated, 
because  it  is  liable  to  be  unjust  to  him 
and  to  discourage  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  difficulties.  Besides,  what  most  con- 
cerns the  House  and  the  country  is  to 
fix  the  responsibility  of  this  war,  which 
is  more  important  than  the  disaster  of 
Isandula,  which  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
fortune  of  war.  I  desire  to  support  the 
second  part  of  the  Question,  which  asks 
for  a  delay  of  the  invasion  of  Zululand, 


not  until  the  Beport  is  received,  but 
until  the  country  has  been  able  to 
express  an  opinion.  There  is  already  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  for  Cetewayo  has 
not  crossed  the  frontier.  There  are 
three  reasons  for  this.  The  first  and  most 
generally  received  is  that  he  has  suffered 
too  much  at  Isandula,  at  Eorke's  Drift, 
and  in  the  action  with  Colonel  Pearson's 
force;  the  second  is  that  he  wants  to  ^Qt 
in  his  hai-vest ;  and  the  third,  which  I  have 
seen  mentioned  in  private  letters  from 
Natal  from  well  informed  authority,  is 
that  he  has  given  orders  to  the  chiefs 
of  his  regiments  not  to  cross  the  Tugela, 
and  only  to  defend  their  own  country  ; 
and  that  he  still  relies  upon  British 
justice.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  instructed  Sir  Bai-tle  Frere  to  tem- 
porise and  not  to  engage  in  this  war ; 
they  have  thus  shown  that  they  thought 
it  unnecessary,  and  therefore  it  was 
unjust,  and  should  not  have  been  under- 
taken. 

Viscount  BUEY:  I  cannot  too  highly 
thank  the  noble  Earl  behind  me  (the 
Earl  of  Longford)  for  the  manly  and 
outspoken  way  in  which  he  has  given 
voice  to  feelings  which  my  mere  prosaic 
duty  of  answering  a  Question  would 
render  inopportune  in  me.  I  think  the 
Question  which  has  been  put  by  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Thurlow)  is  founded  on  a 
radical  misapprehension  of  the  real 
meaning  of  what  a  Court  of  Inquiry  is. 
On  reading  the  Notice,  I  must  confess  it 
struck  me  as  containing  an  imputation 
which  it  would  be  my  duty  most  ener- 
getically to  repel — an  imputation  that 
the  Commander  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces 
in  South  Africa  had  seized  the  occasion  of 
the  appointment  of  this  Court  of  Inquiry 
to  place  upon  it  officers  so  immediately 
under  his  own  control  that  they  would 
be  likely,  in  plain  language,  to  "  white- 
wash "  him.  There  can  be  no  other 
interpretation  placed  on  the  Notice, 
which  the  noble  Lord  did  not  read  to  the 
House,  but  which,  if  the  House  will 
allow  me,  I  shall  read.  The  noble  Lord's 
Question  is  as  follows : — 

"To  ask  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  such  Court  of  Inquiry  is 
composed  of  elements  sufficiently  independent 
of  their  Commanding  Officer  to  justify  the  hope 
that  their  Keport  will  hti  as  unprejudiced  and 
authoritative  as  the  magnitude  of  ^he  ^^' 
aster  renders  desirable  F  " 

My  Lords,  in  answer  to  that  X  Vc-^®  ^^ 
say,  that  the  only  informatioix  ^^-uV'^'kv^^^ 
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Government  are  possessed  of  with  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  that  Court  is  one 
paragraph  in  the  despatch  of  Lord 
Chelmsford,  in  which  he  mentions  that 
he  has  not  received  from  Colonel  Hassard, 
commanding  the  Royal  Engineers,  the 
Report  of  the  Court  upon  which  he  sat. 
"We  only  know  this  indirectly — that 
Colonel  Hassard  was  the  President  of  that 
Court;  but  we  conclude,  from  Lord 
Chelmsford's  despatch,  that  such  was 
the  case.  Now,  Colonel  Hassard  is  the 
second  officer  in  command.  He  is  a  man 
highly  distinguished  and  highly  re- 
spected in  his  profession,  and,  as  a 
British  officer,  he  ought,  I  should  think, 
to  be  shielded  from  such  imputations  as 
are  conveyed  in  this  Question.  But  I 
have  another  and  amoro  complete  answer 
to  the  imputation  conveyed — and  that  is, 
that  by  the  very  nature  of  a  Court  of 
Inquiry,  any  kind  of  collusion  between 
Lord  Chelmsford  and  those  composing 
the  Court  is  rendered  absolutely  out  of 
the  question.  A  Court  of  Inquiry  such 
as  this  is  held  under  the  Prerogative  and 
not  by  Statute.  It  is  a  Court  which  can 
call  before  it  witnesses  subject  to  military 
law,  but  only  by  virtue  of  their  position 
as  military  persons.  It  cannot  take  any 
evidence  on  oath.  I  will  read  from  the 
Queen's  Regulations  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Court  sits — 

*'  A  Court  of  Inquiry  may  be  assomblcd  by  any 
officer  in  comnmnd  to  assist  him  in  arriving  at 
a  correct  conclusion  on  any  8u]»ject  on  whicli  it 
may  be  expedient  for  him  to  bo  thoroughly  in- 
formed. With  this  object  in  view,  such  Court 
may  be  directed  to  inventiji^ato  and  report  ujKm 
any  matter  that  may  be  brought  before  it ;  but 
it  has  no  power  (except  when  convened  to  re- 
cord the  illegal  absence  of  soldien*  as  provided 
for  in  the  Articl(!s  of  War)  to  adnunister  an 
oat  1,  nor  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
not  military. 

"  A  Court  of  Inquire  is  not  to  bo  considered 
in  any  light  as  a  judicial  body.  It  may  be  em- 
ployed at  the  discretion  of  the  convening  officer 
to  collect  and  record  information  only." 

Now,  My  Lords,  Lord  Chelmsford  was 
absent  from  Isnndula  at  the  moment  of 
the  disaster,  lie  could  not  from  his  own 
personal  observation  send  homo  an  en- 
tirely satisfactory  account  to  the  autho- 
rities in  this  country  There  was  but 
one  course  open  to  him — to  order  the 
assembly  of  such  a  Court  of  Inquiry  to 
inquire  merely  into  matters  of  fact  and 
not  intt)  matters  of  opinion.  If  that 
Court  of  Inquiry  had  been  directed,  or  if 
it  were  directed,  to  express  an  opinion, 

Viscount  Bury 


then  it  wonld  be  open  to  anyone  to  qoi^ 
tion  the  motives  on  which  that  qnuoi 
rested.    But,  as  it  is,  it  was  appo; 
simply  to  collect  facts  for  the  infi 
tion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  v! 
he  might  employ  as  he  thought  best 
send  home  to  the  authorities  on  his 
responsibility.     The  terms  in  which 
noble  Lord  has  been  pleased  to 
his  Question,   therefore,  makes  it 
to  the  ground,  and  it  loses  that 
tunate  significance  with  which  it  is 
invested.     I  wish  it  were  now  my 
duty  to  follow  the  noble  Lord  in  the 
few  word  of  his  remarks,  and  to  offer 
panegyric  upon  those  brave  men  who 
at  Isandula,  and  those  who  distin 
themselves  at  Eorke's  Drift.    It  is 
my  duty  to  do  that — I  must  confine 
self  to  the  Question — but  no  English 
in  speaking  upon  this  subject,  can 
a  passing  tribute  of  admiration  to 
courage.     In  answer  to  the  second 
of  the  noble  Lord's  Question — Whether 
would  not  be  better  to  delay  a  fui 
invasion  of  Zululand  until  the  lispoil] 
above  referred  to  shall  have  been 
ceived  and  fully  considered  ? — I  hsTett* 
say  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  woi 
giving   their  best  consideration  to  the' 
state  of  affairs,  and  will  take  thatcooni 
which  circumstances  induce  them  to  be*' 
lieve  is  best  for  the  public  interest. 

Houso  ndjoumcd  at  a  quarter  put  Si 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next,  a  qoaittt 

before  Five  o*clocL 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  lAth  March,  1879. 


MINUTES.]  —  PRn-ATE  Bills  (*y  Order)^ 
Second  Reading — Referred  to  Stteet  Committtt 
— London  and  North  Wostem  Railway  (Addi- 
tional Powers) ;  Midland  Railway. 

PuiiLic  Bills — RtsoiuHon  in  Committee — Ordeni 
— Fir,st  Reading  —  Com|>unies  Acts  Amcndp 
mcnt*  [102]. 

Committee — Prosecution  of  Offences  [68] — B.P. 

Commiftte  —  Report  —  Disti  ict  Auditors  [79] ; 
31arine  Mutiny  Act  (Temporary)  Continue 
ance  ♦  [98]. 

Considered  an  amended — Oyster  and  Mussel  Fi&be- 
liea  Order  (Blackwatcr,  Eswx)*  [76], 
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LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAIL- 
WAY (ADDITIONAL  POWERS)  BILL. 

{by  Order.)     second  beadiko. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'^  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  Charlss  ForUer.) 

Mk.  Alderman  COTTON  said,  tliat, 
in  the  interests  of  the  carmen,  con- 
tractors, and  carriers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  he  rose  to  move  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time  on  that  day  six 
months.  The  Legislature  bad  always 
been  particular  in  maintaining  vested 
rightA,  and  in  opposing  any  attempt  to 
interfere  with  them.  The  present  Bill 
was  an  attempt  at  interference,  on  the 
part  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  Company,  with  a  very  large 
vested  right  indeed.  He  was  told  that 
if  they  succeeded  in  carrying  this  Bill, 
Clause  33  would  have  the  effect  of 
causing  total  ruin  to  a  very  large  and 
important  body  of  men.  The  amount 
of  capital  invested  by  the  carmen, 
carriers,  and  otbers,  was  no  less  tban 
£20,000,000.  Looking  into  the  Census 
Beturns  of  1871,  be  found  tbat  there 
were  at  that  time  no  less  than  320,000 
persons  employed  in  tbis  traffic  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales ;  and  it  was  estimated 
tbat  the  number  at  the  present  time 
bad  increased  to  over  1,000,000  persons 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Railway 
Companies  bad  within  themselves  an 
enormous  power,  not  only  of  interference, 
but  of  money,  and  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  any  individual  to  oppose  such 
great  and  important  interests  was  almost 
sure  to  bring  ruin  on  the  persons  so  op- 
posing. The  House  was  well  aware 
that  all  monopolies  were,  more  or  less, 
objectionable,  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
Railway  Companies  was  a  most  serious 
one  indeed.  Railways  in  the  early  days 
of  inland  navigation  objected  to  become 
carriers,  and  they  were  the  cause  of 
bringing  the  carriers,  and  other  traders 
of  that  description,  into  existence ;  but  by 
degrees  they  had  taken  upon  themselves 
to  become  their  own  carriers,  and.  in  one 
way  and  the  other,  by  the  introduction 
into  Acts  of  Parliament  of  special  clauses, 
they  bad  succeeded  in  making  them- 
selves traders  in  a  very  great  many  and 


important  particulars.  Since  the  year 
1859  the  Railway  Companies  bad  ob- 
tained power  to  become  hotel  proprietors, . 
book- sellers  at  tbeir  stations,  tarpaulin 
manufacturers,  harness  makers,  farriers, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  everything  which 
appertained  to  the  traffic  and  Uie  car- 
riages which  run  upon  their  lines.  They 
were  now  attempting,  in  tbe  present 
case,  not  only  to  become  carriers  for 
tbemselves,  but  to  establish  agencies 
throughout  the  Metropolis,  and  possibly 
througbout  the  Kingdom;  because,  if 
this  attempt  should  be  successful,  other 
Companies  would  fall  into  it,  and  the 
Railway  Companies  would  become  car- 
riers not  only  for  their  own  lines,  but 
for  other  lines.  He  supposed  they  bad 
all  individually  felt  the  powers  already 
possessed  by  the  Railway  Companies. 
He  imagined  there  was  scarcely  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  wbo  had  not  some 
complaint  or  other  to  bring  against  the 
Railway  Companies.  A  monopoly  once 
established  became  too  powerful  for 
public  opinion  or  individual  exertions  to 
upset,  and  the  power  of  the  railways,  great 
as  it  was  by  the  influx  of  money  always 
flowing  into  their  coffers,  and  by  the 
very  large  amount  of  capital  at  their 
command,  became  almost  irresistible.  It 
was  so  great  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
used  against  the  public,  whose  traffic 
over  their  lines  contributed  so  much  to 
their  prosperity.  He  was  afraid  that 
their  desire  now  to  extend  their  profits 
arose  from  the  extravagance  they  bad 
indulged  in  in  the  past.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  look  around,  in  order  to  see  ^ 
what  enormous  sums  of  the  shareholders' 
money  had  been  invested  in  the  erection 
of  huge  railway  stations,  such  as  those 
which  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
King's  Cross ;  and  now,  on  every  side, 
they  saw  the  Railway  Companies  at- 
tempting to  redeem  their  extravagance 
by  an  increase  of  tolls,  or  of  fares,  over 
their  lines,  or  by  reducing  tbe  wages  of  the 
railway  porters,  or  of  the  inferior  officials 
in  their  employment.  He  was  told  that 
one  of  the  railways,  tbe  other  day,  gave 
notice  that  it  was  going  to  raise  the 
price  of  first-class  season-tickets.  They 
were  remonstrated  with,  but  persisted 
in  their  intention.  Then  railway  travel- 
lers, in  order  to  protect  themselves,  inti- 
mated tbat  they  would  use  the  second- 
class  carriages  and  season-tickets  instead 
of  the  first ;  but,  in  order  to  meet  any 
difficulty  that  xuight  arise  in  that  way. 
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the  Bail  way  Companies  took  off  their 
second-class  carriages  altogether,  and 
when  the  passengers  presented  them- 
selves to  take  a  second-class  ticket,  they 
found  that  the  Company  had  withdrawn 
all  second-class  carriages.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  passengers  would 
either  have  been  too  late  for  their  busi- 
ness in  the  City,  if  they  had  waited  for 
other  trains,  or  they  would  be  compelled 
to  take  single  tickets  by  first-class  car- 
riages for  that  day's  journey.  He  was 
told  that,  in  this  particular  instance,  the 
second-class  carriages  were  withdrawn 
for  a  month.  He  thought  such  an  act 
was  entirely  unworthy  of  a  great  Com- 
pany. Unfortunately,  the  Railway  Com- 
panies forgot,  as  soon  as  they  obtained 
powers,  that  they  were  the  servants  of 
the  public,  and  that  they  were  put  there 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  public 
travelling  on  their  Hue.  Parliament  had 
protected  the  Companies  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  by  restricting  the  com- 
petition ;  and  for  many  years  the  great 
main  lines  had  been  established  through- 
out England,  carrying  on  the  traffic  of 
all  the  large  towns — the  consequence 
being  that,  by  one  means  or  the  other, 
the  railway  monopoly  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  large  Companies ;  and 
when  all  chance  of  competition  was  de- 
stroyed, it  was  found  that  these  Com- 
panies invariably  increased  their  fares 
against  the  public.  He  could  assure 
the  House  that  the  persons  who  were 
taking  an  interest  in  getting  this  clause 
removed  from  the  Bill  felt  very  seriously, 
indeed,  the  position  in  which  they  were 
likely  to  be  placed.  They  felt,  however, 
that  all-powerful  as  a  Railway  Company 
was,  there  was  an  important  power  over 
all  of  them — namely,  the  power  of  Par- 
liament, a  power  which,  he  was  sure, 
would  not  allow  any  g^eat  injustice  to 
be  done  to  the  general  community,  and, 
by  so  doing,  to  every  individual  Member 
of  the  House.  It  was  somewhat  curious 
to  observe  how  the  Railway  Companies 
were  attempting,  at  all  times,  to  evade 
the  law  of  the  land.  One  peculiar  feature 
in  railway  legislation  was  the  manner 
in  which  Railway  Companies  succeeded 
in  introducing  into  different  Private 
Bills  clauses  which  gave  them  all  they 
wanted.  They  did  this  in  order  to  avoid 
the  effect  of  the  law,  and  to  promote 
their  own  interests.  It  was  a  most  in- 
genious device,  and  in  many  instances 
had  been  successful.    It  was  not,  how- 
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ever,  always  successful.  In  1859,  the 
Great  Western  Company  applied  for 
powers  to  Parliament  to  build  a  bridge 
over  the  West  London  Railway,  instead 
of  a  level  crossing,  and  they  inserted  in 
that  Bill  power  to  alter  the  rates  of  fares 
over  the  whole  of  their  line.  It  was 
only  after  the  Bill  had  been  read  a 
second  time  that  this  fact  was  discovered ; 
and  it  was  mainly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Bristol  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  it  was  detected — indeed, 
it  was  by  the  merest  accident  that  it  was 
discovered.  He  had  given  Notice  of 
opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill  in  the  interests  of  the  carmen,  car- 
riers, and  other  outside  interests;  but 
he  hoped  the  House  would  agree  to  the 
Committee  which,  he  believed,  the  noble 
Lord  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Viscount  Sandon)  was  about  to  propose 
— namely,  a  Hybrid  Committee,  to  bo 
nominated  partly  by  the  House  and 
partly  by  the  Committee  of  Selection, 
which  would  inquire  fully  into  this  ques- 
tion. He  had  such  confidence  in  the 
noble  Viscount  that  he  was  certain  any- 
thing he  proposed  would  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  both  parties ;  and  he  should 
be  quite  content,  therefore,  if  the  House 
acceded  to  that  proposal,  not  to  perse- 
vere with  his  Motion  for  the  rejection  of 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  He 
would  move  that  Motion  now  formally, 
and,  at  the  proper  time,  ho  would  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  it. 

Colonel  BERESFORD  seconded  the 
Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  *'  upon 
this  day  six  months." — (J/r.  Alderman 
Cotton.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  word 
'  now  *  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

LoBD  RICHARD  GROSVEXOR  con- 
gratulated  thB  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  London  (Mr.  Alderman  Cotton)  on 
having  changed  his  views  in  respect  to 
monopoly  since  last  evening.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  was  of  opinion  that  Railway 
Companies  ought  to  be  checked.  Ho 
would  not  follow  the  hon.  Member  in  the 
long  string  of  indictments  wliich  he  had 
brought  against  the  Railway  Com- 
panies, nor  would  he  detain  the  House 
further  than  by  drawing  their  attention 
to  this  particular  clause,  which  related 
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to  wharfing^ers,  warehouses,  and  town 
carriers.  This  clause  did  not  in  any  way 
alter  the  position  of  carmen  and  carriers 
from  what  it  was  at  present.  The  Bail- 
way  Companies  had  been  accused  of  at- 
tempting to  evade  the  law.  Now,  their 
position  was  simply  this.  In  a  particular 
case  an  injunction  was  applied  for  against 
the  London  and  North  Western  Com- 
pany, and  in  order  to  put  themselves 
right  in  future  they  proposed  to  intro- 
duce a  clause  into  the  present  Bill.  The 
terms  of  the  clause  had  been  modified. 
As  it  originally  stood,  it  bore  a  construc- 
tion which  was  not  intended  to  be  placed 
upon  it ;  but  as  it  was  now  modified  he 
believed  that,  in  most  instances,  it  met 
the  approval  of  those  who  had  been  pre- 
viously opposed  to  it.  As  it  appeared 
at  present,  it  applied  only  to  town  car- 
riers. The  Railway  Companies  stood  in 
a  peculiar  position.  They  were  forced 
to  get  rid  of  the  goods  they  carried  as 
soon  as  they  received  them,  because  if 
they  allowed  any  large  accumulation  of 
goods  the  accommodation  at  their  dis- 
posal would  be  insufficient.  They  had,  | 
therefore,  been  obliged  to  make  certain 
arrangements  with  certain  agents  for  the 
delivery  of  the  goods.  If  these  arran  ge- 
ments  were  not  made,  and  if  they  de- 
pended upon  chance  carriers,  they  would 
be  unable  to  clear  the  goods ;  and  so 
they  were  obliged  to  employ  agents 
where  they  could  not  do  the  work  them- 
selves. They  claimed,  however,  that 
they  were  legally  entitled  to  do  the  work 
for  themselves  wherever  they  were  able 
to  do  so  ;  and,  by  the  present  clause,  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company 
were  only  put  on  a  level  with  the  town 
carriers.  Town  carriers  were  employed 
to  collect  goods  for  various  Railway 
Companies ;  and  it  was  only  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  that  one  Railway 
Company  should  under  agreement  be  en- 
titled to  carry  goods  for  another  Rail- 
way Company.  For  instance,  if  any 
individual  wished  to  send  three  bales  of 
goods  by  three  particular  Railway  Com- 
j)anies,  there  was  no  reason  why  one 
Company  should  not  accept  the  goods 
and  agree  to  convey  them  to  the  sta- 
tions of  the  other  Companies.  If  they 
were  compelled  to  send  to  the  diflPerent 
offices  by  different  carriers,  the  whole 
machinery  for  the  collection  of  goods 
would  be  very  much  complicated.  He 
was  afraid  the  House  might  have  been 
induced  to  believe  that  the  town  carriers 
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did  not  receive  anything  from  the  Rail- 
way Companies  for  conveying  the  goods. 
That  was  by  no  means  the  case.  They 
were  paid  by  the  Companies  as  well  as 
by  the  public ;  and  the  clause  which  had 
been  introduced  in  this  case  was,  as  he 
had  said  before,  only  introduced  for 
placing  the  Railway  Companies  on  a 
level  with  the  town  carriers.  For  these 
reasons,  he  supported  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill ;  but  he  should  accept  the 
promise  of  the  noble  Viscount  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Viscount 
Sandon),  that  the  Bill,  when  read  a 
second  time,  should  be  sent  to  a  Hybrid 
Committee. 

Mr.  RATHBONE  said,  the  question 
before  the  House  was  one  of  consider- 
able importance.  At  present,  they  had 
heard  the  case  as  far  as  two  of  the 
parties  were  concerned — namely,  the 
Railway  Companies  and  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  there  was  a  third  party  whom  the 
House  was  bound  to  consider  in  the 
matter,  and  that  was  the  public  them- 
selves. The  Railway  Companies  must 
not  complain  if  any  application  on  their 
part  for  increased  powers  was  viewed 
with  great  jealousy,  because  nothing 
could  have  been  more  short-sighted,  less 
liberal,  or  more  inimical  to  the  conve- 
nience of  the  public  than  the  course 
which  the  Railway  Companies  had 
hitherto  pursued  with  respect  to  par- 
cels. Their  charges  were  most  exor- 
bitant, while  their  accommodation  was 
very  slight ;  and  he  believed  they  had 
very  much  injured  their  own  interests 
by  the  short-sighted  policy  they  had  pur- 
sued. Unfortunately,  where  they  had 
Railway  Companies  with  a  practical 
monopoly,  there  was  a  very  great 
want  of  enterprize ;  and  when  a  Rail- 
way Company  came  to  the  House  and 
began  to  ask  for  fresh  powers,  if  Par- 
liament should  consider  it  desirable  to 
give  them  the  powers  they  sought, 
such  powers  ought  only  to  be  conferred 
when  increased  securities  were  given  to 
the  public  that  their  convenience  would 
be  studied,  and  additional  accommoda- 
tion provided  for  them.  He  had  no 
wish  to  object  to  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  because  he  thought  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  noble  V  iscount  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion.   He  would,  however,  make  one 
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sugpestion  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  If 
tliu  Bill  was  to  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  a  hybrid  character,  he 
thought  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  others 
representing  the  public  interest,  should 
be  heard  before  that  Select  Committee, 
and  that  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  should 
be  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  Com- 
mittee to  deal  generally  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  public. 

Me.  EITCHIE  said,  he  had  given 
Notice  of  an  Amendment ;  but  he  need 
hardly  say  that  he  would  be  quite  con- 
tent on  his  part  to  accept  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  Viscount  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  If  that  proposal 
was  likely  to  be  agreed  to,  he  should  not 
trouble  the  House  with  his  Amendment ; 
nor  should  he  have  risen  at  all,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  some  remarks  which  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  who  sat 
opposite  (Lord  Richard  Grosvenor),  who, 
he  had  no  doubt  unintentionally,  had 
misrepresented  the  existing  condition  of 
the  Railway  Companies.  The  noble 
Lord  told  them  that  the  clause  which 
was  objected  to  in  the  present  Bill  did 
not  alter  the  position  of  the  town  car- 
riers. Now,  he  (Mr.  Ritchie)  contended 
that  it  did  very  materially  alter  the  posi- 
tion of  the  town  carriers.  The  noble 
Lord  said  the  Railway  Companies  were 
at  present  legally  entitled  to  do  what 
they  were  now  asking  power  from  the 
House  to  enable  them  to  do.  If  they 
were  legally  entitled  to  do  it,  why  did 
they  require  the  confirmation  of  their 
power  in  a  fresh  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

Lord  RICHARD  GROSVENOR  said, 
the  Railway  Companies  asked  to  place 
themselves  in  the  same  position  as  the 
town  carriers. 

Mr.  RITCHIE  had  understood  the 
noble  Lord  to  say  that  they  were  already 
in  the  same  position  as  town  carriers. 
The  noble  Lord  now  said  that  they 
only  sought  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
position.  He  (Mr.  Ritchie)  still  con- 
tended that  the  Bill  would  place  them  in 
a  very  difi'erent  position.  The  town  car- 
riers would  have  opposed  to  them  the 
great  Railway  Companies,  who  had 
enormous  capital,  and  who  would,  prac- 
tically, be  able  to  extinguish  the  compe- 
tition of  private  individuals — such  as 
town  carriers — altogether.  For  instance, 
the  capital  of  a  town  carrier  was  neces- 
sarily very  small  as  compared  with  that 
of  a  Railway  Company.     It  would  be 
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practically  indifferent  to  aBailwayOoa- 
pany  whether  they  embarked  a  rati 
portion  of  their  capital  in  a  particnlir 
business  or  not,  and  whether  they  wa^ 
tained  any  loss  upon  it ;  while  the  buii 
ness  they  carried  on  constitated  the  toll 
existence  of  the  town  carriers.  Thq 
were  thus  in  a  very  different  poMtki 
from  the  Railway  Companies.  Uewodi 
only  add,  in  reference  to  the  remarks  c| 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  (lb 
Rathbone),  who  spoke  last,  that  he  hopil 
all  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  mm 
members  of  the  general  public  who  wm; 
interested  in  the  qnestion,  would  be  skbi 
to  be  heard  before  the  Committee.  Hsi 
hoped  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  ft^ 
the  City  of  London  (Mr.  Alden^ 
Cotton)  would  withdraw  his  oppositMft 
to  the  second  reading,  so  that  the  BS 
might  be  read  a  second  time  and  refeml 
to  the  Select  Committee  proposed  by  Al 
noble  Viscount  the  Presiaent  of  At 
Board  of  Trade. 

8iR  JOSEPH  M;KENNA  thongU  I 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  connediai 
with  this  question,  and,  indeed,  with  fll 
whole  class  of  these  questions,  thiftl 
was  one  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  iU 
no  Member  was  to  take  any  part  or  m 
terfere  in  a  question  in  which  he  had  I 
personal  or  any  other  interest.  In  tU 
case  there  were  two  Bills  before  fli 
House,  each  containing  a  clause  pra* 
posing  that  the  Company  to  which  Ai 
Bill  referred  should  have,  in  respect  ti 
an  important branchof  trade,  a  sfatataU 
monopoly.  The  noble  Lord  who  spob 
on  the  subject  just  now  (Lord  RicoaiJ 
Grosvenor)  said  that  all  the  Eailwq 
Companies  wanted  to  do  was  to  pIsM 
themselves  in  the  position  which  conunoi 
carriers  now  occupied.  They  wodUi 
however,  be  placed  in  a  very  differal 
position  if  this  Bill  passed  through  Ftf" 
liament  and  received  the  Royal  Aflsat; 
because  they  would  have  not  only  si 
equal  advantage  in  keepine  their  aliflf 
open  in  town  for  the  receipt  of  goods;  dug 
would  also  practically  have  the  key  d 
the  gate  when  the  goods  were  brong^ 
to  them  to  forward  by  rail,  and  thq 
might  impose  their  own  conditiott 
on  the  present  forwarding  agenti 
By  this  means  they  would  be  enabkj 
to  secure  the  annihilation  of  the  fA 
vate  carriers.  It  would,  practicsUj 
amount  to  that ;  and  he  thought  it  wa 
the  duty  of  Parliament  to  provide  swp 
safeguards  in  the  interests  of  the  puUk 
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He  bad  no  desire  to  press  the  matter  to 
a  Division  by  any  opposition  on  bis  part 
at  tbis  stage ;  but  be  boped  it  would  be 
borne  in  mind  tbat  wblle  tbe  railway 
interest  was  largely  represented  in  tbe 
House  on  tbe  one  band,  tbe  Bules  of 
Parliament  on  tbe  otber  precluded 
bon.  Gentlemen  in  tbe  railway  interest 
from  taking  part  in  questions  or  voting 
wbere  tbeir  personal  interests  were 
involved. 

Viscount  SANDON  said,    be  would 
only  trouble  tbe  House  witb  a  very  few 
remarks,  because  be  gatbered  from  tbe 
tone  of  tbe  debate  tbat  bon.  Members 
on  botb  sides  were  willing  to  accept  tbe 
proposal  be  was  about  to  make.     He 
would,    therefore,    simply  explain  wby 
Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  lend 
tbeir  support  to  tbe  Motion  for  throwing 
out  these  two  Bills  on  the  second  read- 
ing ;  and  why,  on  the  other  band,  they 
would  not  be  satisfied  witb  tbe  reference 
of  those  Bills  in  the  ordinary  way  to  a 
Select  Committee  upstairs.    With  regard 
to  throwing  out  these  two  Bills,  they 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to 
the  two  Companies  concerned ;  because, 
after  all,  they  were  only  asking  for  legal 
powers,  under  amended  clauses,  to  con- 
firm what  had  been  tbe  usage  for  many 
years  past.     He  bad  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose they  were  acting  in  anything  like 
bad  faith.     On  tbe  otber  hand,  be  felt 
that  the  subject  raised  was  a  very  im- 
portant one,  so  far  as  tbe  great  com- 
mercial communities    were    concerned. 
The  Board  of  Trade  had  received  depu- 
tations and  commimications  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  Bill  from  almost  every  large 
town  in  the  country.     There  bad  been 
deputations  from  Bradford,  Portsmouth, 
Bristol,  and  many  other  towns,  as  well 
as  important  communications  from  Lon- 
don, all  showing  the  great  importance 
attached  to  the  subject  by  tbe  trading 
community.      They  bad  cdso   borne  in 
mind  that  Parliament  had  of  late  shown 
very   great    jealousy    in   allowing  tbe 
Eailway  Companies  to  go  at  all  beyond 
the  actual  business  they  had  been  in- 
trusted with  by  Parliament  as  Eailway 
Companies.     He  gatbered  that  it  was 
tbe  wish  of  the  House  to  restrict,  to  some 
extent,  a  permanent  extension  of  those 
Companies  in  other    lines  of   business 
than  those  which  legitimately  belonged 
to  them.     Considering  the  great  interest 
taken,  it  was  most  desirable  that   the 
very  best  judgment  of  Parliament  should 


be  passed  on  tbe  very  large  questions 
raised  in  these  Bills.  He  therefore  in- 
tended to  propose,  on  behalf  of  tbe  Go- 
vernment, tbat  tbe  Bills  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Hybrid  Committee.  He 
hoped  to  seoure  tbe  services  on  tbat 
Committee,  as  Chairman,  of  some  Gen- 
tleman of  lar^e  experience ;  and  be  bad 
ascertained  that  a  Hybrid  Committee 
would  have  tbe  power  of  bearing  tbe . 
Chairmen  of  tbe  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  private  individuals  on  the  subject, 
so  that  all  tbe  interests  concerned  would 
be  fully  beard.  He  might  also  add  tbat 
be  bad  already  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
tbe  House  all  tbe  Memorials  on  tbe 
subject  presented  to  tbe  Board  of  Trade, 
and  be  proposed  to  refer  them  to  tbe 
Committee,  so  as  to  call  tbe  attention  of 
the  Committee  especially  to  tbe  com- 
plaints which  bad  been  made.  He 
thanked  the  House  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  bad  received  the  proposal  of 
the  Government ;  and  be  should  be  pre- 
pared to  make  this  reference  to  a  Hybrid 
Conmiittee,  when  bis  bon.  Friend  tbe 
Member  for  tbe  City  of  London  with- 
drew bis  opposition. 

Colonel  BEEESFOED,  who  was  very 
indistinctly  beard,  was  understood  to 
say  tbat  the  principal  Eailway  Com- 
panies of  the  Kingdom  bad  already  a 
g^eat  monopoly  of  the  traffic  in  its 
various  branches,  and  be  trusted  that 
tbe  additional  powers  now  sought  for  to 
enable  them  to  become  carmen,  carriers, 
booking-office  keepers,  and  wharfingers, 
to  the  destruction  of  those  engaged  in 
such  undertakings,  would  be  refused  by 
tbe  House. 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKEY  said, 
be  could  not  see  what  was  the  object 
of  sending  tbe  Bill  to  a  Hybrid  Com- 
mittee. The  noble  Viscount  tbe  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  intimated 
that  he  should  propose  to  refer  the  Bill 
to  a  Committee,  nominated  partly  by  the 
House  itself  and  partly  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection.  He  thought  tbat 
they  bad  had  sufficient  experience  of 
the  Committee  of  Selection  to  know  tbat 
in  all  matters  of  importance  tbe  greatest 
care  was  taken  by  the  Committee  to 
secure  the  thorough  investigation  of  a 
Bill  upon  its  merits.  He,  therefore, 
failed  to  see  what  object  was  to  be  at- 
tained by  appointing  a  Hybrid  Com- 
mittee instead  of  referring  the  Bill  in 
the  usual  way.  It  was  said  tbat  unless 
tbe  House  nominated  part  of  tbe  Mem- 
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"bers  of  the  Committee,  they  would  not 
have  the  power  to  instruct  the  Com- 
mittee to  hear  witnesses  on  extraneous 
matters.  That  was  not  necessarily  the 
case.  If  he  was  rightly  informed,  the 
House  had  ample  powers  to  give  all 
these  instructions  to  an  ordinary  Com- 
mittee ;  and  as  all  of  them  could  be  given 
to  an  ordinary  Committee,  he  thought 
the  House  was  going  out  of  its  way  to 
appoint  a  Hybrid  Committee.  He  was 
afraid  that  of  late  they  had  been  getting 
into  a  habit  of  appointing  these  Hybrid 
Committees  unnecessarily.  If  it  could 
be  shown  that  any  object  was  to  be 
gained  by  the  nomination  of  such  Com- 
mittees, he  would  not  object ;  but  with- 
out some  object  could  be  shown,  and 
unless  it  could  be  made  manifest  that  a 
Hybrid  Committee  would  have  powers 
which  could  not  be  given  to  an  ordinary 
Committee,  ho  thought  the  better  way 
would  be  to  appoint  an  ordinary  Com- 
mittee, calling  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection  to  the  nature  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  giving  them 
all  the  necessary  instructions  as  to  how 
the  Bill  was  to  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  WOODD  said,  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  ought  to  say  a  few  words, 
because  it  was  not  improbable  that  the 
Bill  would  come  before  him  personally  ; 
but  he  wished  to  give  a  reason  why  the 
Bill  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  Hybrid 
Committee,  rather  than  to  an  ordinary 
Committee.  If  it  were  referred  to  an 
ordinary  Select  Committee,  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  be  empowered  to  hear 
evidence  where  the  parties  had  no  lociis 
standi.  Another  point  was  that,  in  a 
Select  Committee,  the  decision  virtually 
rested  with  the  Chairman.  A  Select 
Committee  only  consisted  of  four  Mem- 
bers ;  and  if  the  Chairman  carried  one 
Member  with  him,  he  was  able  to  decide 
every  point.  As  this  Bill  would  pro- 
bably have  to  come  before  him,  in  the 
event  of  its  being  referred  in  the  usual 
way,  almost  all  the  material  points 
would  virtually  bo  left  to  his  decision, 
and  ho  should  be  extremely  sorry  to 
undertake  such  a  responsibility.  He 
thought  there  could  bo  no  questicm  that 
the  Bill  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  Hybrid 
Committee. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  xcithdraicn. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agretd  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 
Mr,  Thomson  Hanhey 


VisooTTirr  SANDON  mored— 

«  That  the  Bill  be  eommitUd  to  a  Sdflct  Od» 
mittee  of  Five  Memben,  Three  to  be  nomiBaM 
by  the  Hoiue,  and  Two  by  tiie  ComBnttiN  rf 
Selection." 

Motion  agreed  to, 

Viscouin*  SANDON  then  moved  tti 
following  Instruotion  to  the  Co» 
mittee : — 

'  *  That  they  have  power  to  inquire  and  reuBta 
to  the  expediency  of  authorizing  the  add  Cob. 
pany  from  time  to  time  to  purchaae  bjagreoiMri 
or  lake  on  lease  or  otherwise  provide, and  to 
tablish  and  hold  booking  and  receiving  officeiai 
other  premises  for  the  collection,  reception,  oi 
booking  and  delivery  of  goods,  parcels,  and  ote 
matters  and  things  intended  to  be  carriad  mi 
or  over  their  Kailway,  and  to  collect,  reeom^ 
book,  and  invoice  any  such  G^oods,  paicel%  K 
other  matters  and  things;   and  to  make  mt. 
carry  into  effect  anv  such  contracts  or  sgi 
ments  with  any  other  Hailway  CSompny 
Companies  with  regard  to  the  collectioii, 
tion,  booking,  or  invoicing  of  any  ^oodi,  |» 
eels,  and  other  matters  and  things  mtendedll 
be  carried  upon  or  over  the  Railways  of  ths  il» 
spective  C^ompanies  so  contractixig,  or  aaj  • 
either  of  them." 

''Power  to  send  for  persons,  ptJM^ 
and  records ;  Three  to  be  the  qaomm." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

And,  on  March  21,  Committee  ntmimkim 
follows: — Mr.  Masset,  Sir  Johx  SjonrAWilf 
and  Mr.  Maurice  Brooks. 


MIDLAND  RAILWAY  BILL  {by  Orit^ 
SECOND  READIKO. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  propoaedi  ■= 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Bocoid  1 
time." — (5/r  Charles  Forst^r.) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

YiBcouNT  SANDON  moved  that  tin 
Bill  be  commtted  to  the  Select  Con- 
mittee  on  the  London  and  North  Westeit 
Eailway  (Additional  Powers;  Bill,  wiA 
the  following  Instruction  to  the  Com- 
mittee : — 

"  That  they  have  power  to  inquire  and  repcit 
as  to  the  expediency  of  authorizing  the  fsA 
Company   from  time  to  time  to  purchase  \if 
agreement  or  take  on  lease  or  otherwise  providi^ 
and  to  establish  and  hold  booking  and  rccdviaC 
offioefl  and  other  premises  for  the  collectioBi 
reception,  and  booking  and  delivery  of  goodi. 
parcels,  and  other  matters  and  things  intenM 
to  be  carried  upon  or  over  their  Kailway,  and 
to  collect,  receive,  book,  and  invoice  any  mch 
goods,  iiorcels,  and  other  matters  and  thingi; 
and  to  make  and  cany  into  effect  any  tuch  oqb* 
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Company  or  Companies  u^th  regard  to  the  col- 
lection, reception,  booking,  or  invoicing  of  any 
goods,  pcLrcels,  and  other  matten  and  things 
intended  to  be  earriod  upon  or  ovar  the  Hall- 
ways of  the  respective  Compaoiea  80  contisoting, 
01  any  or  either  of  them." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

QUESTIONS. 

.  EAILWATS  —  COSriNUOUS    FOOT- 
BOARDS-QUESTION. 

Me.  GEEQOEY  askod  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether 
answers  hare  been  received  to  the 
Circular  of  the  Board,  relating  to  con- 
tinuous foot-boanln,  from  those  Bailwa^ 
Companies  which  had  not  replied  at  the 
date  of  thfl  last  Beturn  ? 

TiscouKT  SANDON:  We  have  re- 
ceived answers  to  the  Circular  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  relating  to  continuous 
footboards,  since  the  presentation  of  the 
last  Beturn,  from  theLondon,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast,  the  Taff  Tale,  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire, 
and  the  London  and  South-We»tern 
Bailwaj  Companiea,  and  as  soon  as  the 
replies  of  the  60  Companies  who  have 
not  yet  answered  our  Circular  have 
been  received.  I  shall  be  happj  to  lay 
thorn  upon  the  Table  of  the  House. 

WESTINDIES-GRENADA— PBOTECTOR 
OF  lU  MIGRANTS.— QUESTION. 

SiE  HENRY  HOLLAND  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Stats  for  the  Colonies, 
Whether  any  suitable  officer  has  been 
found  to  be  Protector  of  Immigrants  in 
Grenada  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Denhara  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICK3-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  no  appointment  had  yet 
been  actually  made.  He  had  every 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  he  had 
secured  a  qualified  officer  for  the  post, 
who  would  very  shortly  assume  the 
duties  of  it. 

BRITISH  BURMAH-THE  REINFORCE- 
MENTS.— QUESTION. 
Mr.  EICH^VED  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  he  can  give 
the  House  any  further  information  as  to 
the  occasion  and  object  of  the  military 
reinforcements  sent  to  Burmah ;  and, 
whether  that  measure  was  taken  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Oo- 
venunent  at  Home  ? 


TnE  CH  ANOELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  think  the  best  answer  I  can 
'  give  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  be  by 
reading  a  telegram  received  from  the 
Viceroy  of  India  on  this  subject — 

"  British  garrison  reinforced  with  (it  should 
be  '  npon ' )  urgent  Tecommendation  made 
by  Chief  CoDunissionoT,  and  strong  advice 
ol  Eden,  lieutenant  Oovemor.  Residnnt  at 
Mandalay  has  reported  warlike  preparations  of 
Barmeae,  atrengthening  of  river  forla,  rumoun 
of  disturbances,  insecurity  to  toreigoers,  and 
warning  from  well-infonned  quarters  early 
misuhief  intended.  Altogether,  precarious  posi- 
tion of  affairs.  Oarrisoii  in  Burmah  on  peace 
footing ;  too  wfflk  for  protection  of  Province  in 
event  of  disturbance  on  frontier,  and  conse- 
quent internal  eicitement.  News  of  reinforco- 
ment  will  support  our  Resident.  Yesterday's 
mail  takes  despatch  stating  the  situation  and 
proposals." 

The  atop  was  taken  by  the  Viceroy  of 
India  on  receiving  a  communication 
from  the  Eesident  at  Burmah,  and  it 
was  immediately  communicated  in  the 
proper  and  ordinary  course  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  home. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOBSTEB:  Will  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  give  the  date  of 
the  telegram  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  8th  of  March: 


THE  CAPE  COLONY— MILITABY  EX- 
PENDITURE. -  QUE  8T I  ON. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
aebed  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
If  he  will  cause  to  be  prepared  an  ap- 
proximate Statement  of  the  Imperial 
Military  Expenditure  yearly  incurred  at 
the  Cape  and  adjoining  Territories  from 
the  date  Lord  Glenelg  began  to  exercise 
an  active  control  over  the  native  affairs, 
adding,  if  available,  the  Colonial  or 
Local  Military  Expenditure  directly 
borne  by  the  people  of  the  several 
Territories,  also  the  amounts  contri- 
buted in  aid  of  the  money  burdens  which 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
borne  for  the  acquisition  and  mainten- 
ance of  these  African  lands  ? 

The  CHANGELLOBoF  TnE  EXCHE- 
QUER 1  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  give  all  the  informatioa 
asked  for  hy  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber ;  but  if  it  were  possible,  certainly  it 
would  bo  very  expensive,  and  it  would 
take  a  very  long  time;  and  1  do  not 
think  that  any  result  could  be  expected 
from  it  that  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
expense. 
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MERCANTILE  MARINE— THE  CASE  OF 
DAVID  JULIAN.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
If  his  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
case  of  David  Julian,  a  Cardiff  pilot, 
who  engaged  to  take  the  Italian  barque 
"Volta"  to  the  limit  of  the  Cardiff 
pilotage  in  December  last,  but  through 
stress  of  weather  was  carried  to  Oenoa, 
the  passage  lasting  forty-nine  days ; 
whetner  it  is  true  that  while  on  the 
passage  he  asked  for  a  bed  and  was 
refused,  and  told  wet  sails  were  good 
enough  for  pilots;  whether,  also,  it  is 
true  that,  though  he  had  no  under- 
clothing, towel,  or  razor,  and  when  he 
asked  such  from  the  captain,  he  abso- 
lutely refused  to  give  him  anything; 
whether  the  sum  paid  to  Julian  Uirough 
the  British  Consul  at  Genoa  was  a  suffi- 
cient remuneration  for  the  time  he  lost 
and  such  gross  indignities ;  and,  if  these 
allegations  are  true,  whether  he  will 
make  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  whole 
matter,  with  a  view  to  redress  for  the 
treatment  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE  :  In  reply  to  the  hon. 
Member,  I  have  to  state  that  a  com- 
munication has  been  received  at  the 
Foreigpi  Office,  containing  most  of  the 
aUegations  that  are  mentioned  in  the 
Question .  Her  Maj  esty '  s  Ambassador  at 
Bome  will  be  instructed  to  make  a  com- 
munication to  the  Italian  Government 
on  the.  subject. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether, 
seeing  there  has  been  no  invasion  of  the 
Colony  of  Natal,  he  will  suspend  mili- 
tary action  until  an  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  for  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the 
difference  with  the  Zulu  King  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  : 
I  believe  the  fact  that  there  has  been, 
fortunately,  no  invasion  of  the  Colony 
of  Natal  is  mainly  due, — first,  to  the 
memorable  defence  at  Eorke's  Drift ; 
secondly,  to  the  position  occupied  and 
held  by  Colonel  Pearson;  and  thirdly, 
to  the  other  preparations  which  were  at 
once  made  for  the  defence  of  the  Colony. 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  Zulu  King  has 
expressed  any  wish  whatever  for  a  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  the  difference  with  us ; 


and  for  every  reason,  but  mainly  for  the 
safety  of  the  White  race  in  South  Africa, 
I  think  it  necessary  that  the  military 
disaster  which  has  occurred  should  be 
i*6tneved 

Mr.  OHAMBEELAIN:  I  should  Uke 
to  inquire.  Whether  any  further  delay 
is  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  the  Public 
Service,  before  the  House  discusses  the 
Zulu  War  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH: 
Further  despatches  on  this  subject 
will,  I  hope,  be  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members  m  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  any  further  delay 
before  the  House  enters  upon  this  dis- 
cussion. I  wish,  however,  to  g^ard 
myself  in  one  respect.  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly say  what  despatches  may  be  on 
the  way ;  but  whatever  information  ar- 
rives, of  any  material  importance,  will 
at  once  be  presented  to  the  House. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  asked  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  the 
Government  propose  to  place  the  supreme 
command  of  the  forces  in  South  Africa 
in  other  hands  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  No,  Sir ;  as  at  present  advised, 
they  do  not. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  (whose  rising  to 
address  the  House  was  met  by  loud  and 
continued  cries  of  ''Order! ")  said :  Sir,  in 
consequence  of  the  answer  I  have  re- 
ceived, I  shall  have  to  ask  the  indulgenco 
of  the  House— p' Order,  order!**] — and 
to  put  myself  in  Order,  I  propose  to 
conclude  with  a  Motion.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  point  which  has  been 
raised  by  my  Question  and  the  answer 
given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  are  of  such 
a  character,  involving  such  grave  and 
important  interests— ["Order,  order!" 
'*  Divide,  divide  !  "] — as  to  demand 
that  they  shall  be  immediately  dis- 
cussed. r**Oh,  oh!"]  I  hope,  Sir, 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
opposite  will  give  me  opportunity  of  at 
least  statine  to  the  House  the  object  I 
have  in  bringing  forward  this  matter. 
["  Oh,  oh  ! "]  Now,  Sir,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  if  anything  is  to  be  done,  if 
any  expression  of  opinion  is  to  be  made 
in  this  House  on  this  subject,  it  must  bo 
made  at  once.  P'Oh,  oh!"]  I  will 
wait  until  hon.  Gentlemen  have  done. 
(The  hon.  Member,  who  had  spoken 
amid  continued  cries  of   interruption. 
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after  a  brief  pause  resumed.)  I  said — 
{renewed  interruption,)  Sir,  I  beg  to 
tell  the  House  at  once  that  if  I  have  to 
stand  here  all  night  I  will  say  what  I 
mean  to  say.     p'  Order ! "] 

Me.  SPEAKEK  :  The  hon.  Member  is 
not  entitled  to  use  language  menacing 
to  the  House  ;  and  though  the  hon. 
Gentleman  may  be  strictly  within  his 
right  in  taking  the  course  he  now  pro- 
poses to  take,  it  is  my  duty  to  point  out 
to  him  that  the  course  of  raising  dis- 
cussion at  the  present  moment  is  highly 
inconvenient.  I  have  also  to  observe 
that  the  hon.  Member,  if  he  desires  to 
debate  the  answer  given  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  will  have  a 
proper  opportunity  of  doing  so  on  the 
Motion  for  going  into  Committtee  of 
Supply,  which  is  appointed  on  the 
Orders  to-night. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  (whose  rising  was 
met  with  marks  of  impatience)  said :  I  rise 
to  say.  Sir,  that  if  this  question — [**0h, 
oh!"] — perhaps  you  will  hear  me?  If 
it  were  possible  to  raise  this  question 
upon  going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  I 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  do  so ;  but 
as  far  as  I  see  the  opportunity  would 
not  be  very  great,  because  there  are  so 
many  Notices  on  the  Paper  already.  As 
far  as  I  understand,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  raise  this  question  on  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply  under  a  month. 
But  it  is  one  that  if  it  is  to  be  raised  at 
all  it  must  be  raised  at  once.  In  a  few 
moments  I  shall  be  able,  if  the  House 
will  let  me,  to  show  very  good  reasons 
why  at  least  I  ask  that  the  answer  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  bo 
discussed  at  once.  [CVtM  of  "Order, 
order  !  "  and  **  Withdraw  !  "]  I  am 
strictly  within  my  right.  I  am  sure  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  are  only  doing  an  in- 
justice to  the  cause  they  wish  to  serve  in 
endeavouring  to  prevent  me  from  ex- 
tracting from  the  Ministerial  Bench 
some  explanation  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  declined  to  take  any  action  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  [Cries  of  *  *  Order ! " 
and  **  Withdraw ! "]  1  shall  very  briefly 
review  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
disaster  of  Isandula  occurred.  r'*Ob, 
oh!"  *' Order!';]  If  I  am  obliged  to 
raise  the  question  in  a  somewhat  un- 
usual form,  I  believe  it  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  House  and  the  country  that 
it  is  owing  to  no  fault  of  mine.  I  will 
endeavour  to  put  my  observations  in  as 


few  words  as  possible  so  as  to  save  the 
time  of  the  House. 

Colonel  MURE  rose  to  Order.  He 
wished  to  ask  whether,  after  the  intima- 
tion of  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  respectful  to 
the  House  tnat  the  hon.  Gentleman 
should  persevere  ? 

Me.  E.  JENKINS  (whose  remarks 
were  throughout  broken  by  continued 
cries  and  interruption)  was  understood 
to  say :  I  am  not  aware  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  has  any  position  in 
relation  to  the  House  or  in  relation  to 
me,  which  entitles  him  to  give  me  a 
lesson  in  gentlemanliness  or  self-respect. 
[**0h!"]  I  consider  myself  most  un- 
fairly treated  by  hon.  Members  opposite, 
who  will  not  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
stating  the  ground  upon  which  I  wish  to 
introduce  this  subject.  Now,  Sir,  I 
wish  to  say  in  the  first  place,  in  regard 
to  this  question,  that  when  any  General 
suffers  such  a  defeat  as  was  suffered  by 
General  Lord  Chelmsford  at  Isandula, 
there  is  a  primd  facie  case  of  incompe- 
tency against  him ;  and  it  lies  with  him 
to  demonstrate  to  the  country  and  the 
military  authorities  that  the  defeat  in 
question  was  not  owing  to  any  want 
either  of  ability  or  care  on  his  part. 
['*  Oh !"  and ''  Hear,  hear !"]  The  House 
is  fortunately  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  his  conduct  by  his  own 
despatches  describing  the  operations 
which  preceded  the  disaster.  [**  Order!" 
and  "  Withdraw !"]  Hon.  Members  op- 
posite have  an  opportunity  of  withdraw- 
ing, if  they  think  fit ;  but  I  intend  to 
remain  until  I  have  stated  my  case. 
[**  Oh !"]  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into 
any  criticisms  of  the  general  strategy  of 
Lord  Chelmsford.  That  is  not  in  my 
programme.  [**  Oh !"]  Let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  all  I  am  asking  for  to- 
night is  an  explanation  from  the  Go- 
vernment. We  have  waited  for  Lord 
Chelmsford's  defence,  and  all  the  infor- 
mation that  has  been  eiven  is  a  childish 
despatch,  in  which  he  describes  the 
course  of  operations  which  preceded  and 
followed  the  disaster  at  Isandula.  Let 
it  be  clearly  understood  that  I  am  not 
making  any  attack  upon  Lord  Chelmsford 
— I  am  only  expressing  a  very  common 
opinion  on  the  part  of  military  men,  and 
others  non-military,  in  saying  that  some 
explanation  is  required  from  the  Go- 
vernment to  justify  their  continuing  in 
command  a  man  who  seems  to  have 
exhibited  a  great  want  of  discretion,  if 
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not  of  military  misconduct  and  inca- 
pacity. ["Oh!"]  There  are  only  two 
heads  under  whicn  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Chelmsford  can  be  considered — first  of 
all,  there  is  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
invasion  of  Zululand — and  in  connection 
with  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  have  no  desire  to  forestall  the 
discussion  which  is  to  take  place  on  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Chelsea,   p*  Order!"] 

Sir  JOHN  HAY:  I  rise  to  Order.  I 
wish  to  ask  whether,  after  the  intimation 
given  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  that  it 
will  be  convenient  to  discuss  the  Zulu 
question  whenever  the  Motion  may  be 
brought  forward,  it  is  not  out  of  Order 
to  discuss  that  question  now?  I  must 
also  appeal  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self whether  it  is  right  so  to  attack  an 
absent  man  without  Notice  ? 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS:  I  also  rise  to 
Order— ['*  Order!"] 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  In  answer  to  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet, 
I  have  to  repeat  that  no  doubt  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  discuss  the  question 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee  desires 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
when  the  Motion  referring  to  the  affairs 
in  Zululand  is  brought  forward.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  hon.  Member  thinks 
it  right  to  proceed  after  the  observations 
I  have  addressed  to  him,  I  am  bound  to 
say  he  is  within  his  right,  though  I  must 
again  say  it  is  most  inconvenient. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS,  (whose  rising  was 
again  met  with  marks  of  impatience) :  I 
shall  endeavour,  Sir,  if  the  House  will 
listen  to  me,  to  show  my  reasons  for 
wishing  to  bring  this  discussion  on  im- 
mediately. I  think  Lord  Chelmsford*s 
conduct  requires  explanation  on  two 
points  at  least.  In  the  first  place,  we 
nave  a  right  to  ask — Why  should  Lord 
Chelmsford,  when  he  was  in  supreme 
command  of  the  Forces,  have  acceded  to 
the  demand  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  com- 
mence an  invasion  of  Zululand,  when  in 
a  previous  despatch  he  had  expressly 
stated  that  he  had  troops  sufficient  only 
to  defend  the  Colony.  [  Cries  of  *  *  Order !" 
and  *  *  Withdraw ! "  ]  The  subj  ect  has  been 
discussed,  and  not  without  some  bitter- 
ness, in  the  country,  and  it  is  almost  the 
universal  opinion  that  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Chelmsford  shows  great  military 
incapacity.     [''Oh!"]    I  think,  there- 

i/r.  £,  Jenkins 


fore,  we  are  entitled,  at  the  very  least, 
to  know  why  the  Government  are  deter- 
mined to  support  him  by  continuing  him 
in  his  command,  and  sending  him  com- 
petent subordinate  officers  to  enable  him 
to  retrieve  one  of  the  most  deplorable 
and  disgraceful  disasters  that  ever  hap- 
pened  to  the  British  Army.  [^Continued 
interruption,'] 

Mr.  BIGGAE:  I  rise  to  Order.  I 
wish  to  ask  whether,  after  Mr.  Speaker 
has  ruled  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundee  is  within  his  right,  it  was  in  Order 
for  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  keep 
up  continuous  cries  of  "  Divide,  divide !" 
while  the  hon.  Member  is  speaking  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  If  the  Rules  of  the 
House  allow  an  hon.  Member  to  explain 
his  reasons  for  putting  a  Question  to  the 
Government,  any  interruption  which 
interferes  with  that  explanation  is  out 
of  Order. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS :  There  seems  to 
be  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
many  hon.  Members.  I  think  I  will  be 
able  to  show,  if  they  will  listen  to  me, 
that  my  proposal  is  not  so  unreasonable 
as  they  think.  A  very  strong  feeling 
exists  throughout  the  country  in  regard 
to  the  disaster  at  Isandula,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  Lord  Chelmsford  in  command 
of  the  Forces  in  South  Africa ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  there  are  very  good  grounds 
for  that  feeling.  Now,  possibly  tlie 
Government  have  good  grounds  for  the 
trust  they  put  in  his  Lordship,  and  all 
I  ask  is — Whether  they  are  prepared  to 
give  some  explanation  of  the  grounds 
on  which  he  is  to  be  continued  iu  his 
command,  in  order  that  the  public  feel- 
ing and  excitement  may  be  allayed  ? 
i Interruption,']  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
iember  for  Hastings  (Sir  Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttle  worth)  is  interrupting. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Does  the  hon. 
Member  conclude  with  a  Motion  ? 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS :  I  simply  say  I 
am  being  interrupted  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hastinpfs.  [  Cries  of  *  *  Spoke !"  awrf 
**  Go  on !"]  (The  hon.  Member,  taking  up 
the  Parliamentary  Paper  containing  the 
despatches  relating  to  Zululand,  pro- 
ceeded to  criticize  the  proceedings  of  the 
civil  and  militfiry  authorities  before  the 
commencement  of  military  operations. 
The  hon.  Member  also  proceeded  to 
criticize  the  movements  of  the  columns 
before  and  after  the  defeat  at  Isandula, 
as  described  in  Lord  Cholmsford*s 
**  childish  "  despatch.) 
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Mb.  J.  COWEN :  Sir,  I  rise  to  Order. 
I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
it  is  competent,  on  a  Motion  simply  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  House,  to  dis- 
cuss a  question  the  merits  of  which  have 
already  been  anticipated  by  a  Notice  of 
Motion  now  standing  on  the  Notice 
Paper  of  the  House  ?  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke) 
raises  the  Zulu  War  question  by  his 
Motion ;  and  is  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundee,  under  cover  of  the  Motion  for 
adjournment,  to  be  allowed  to  antici- 
pate the  discussion  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dundee  did  not  reach 
me ;  but  if  the  hon.  Member  who  rose 
to  Order  is  correct  in  his  statement 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee  is  dis- 
cussing tho  policy  of  the  Zulu  War,  he 
is  clearly  out  of  Order,  as  Notice  has 
been  given  of  a  Motion  on  the  subject. 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  denied  that  he  was 
discussing  the  question  of  the  policy  of 
that  war.  (The  hon.  Member  then  pro- 
ceeded with  his  criticism  of  the  military 
operations,  referring  especially  to  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Chelmsford  in  dividing 
his  force,  leaving  one  part  in  an  un in- 
trenched camp,  while  he  proceeded  in  two 
columns  into  the  interior  of  the  enemy's 
country,  without  establishing  a  commu- 
nication with  the  force  left  in  the  camp, 
the  result  being  the  capture  of  the  camp 
with  all  its  stores,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  force  left  in  charge ;  arguing,  as  was 
understood,  that  a  General  who  had  so 
mismanaged  a  siugle  expedition  was  not 
fit  to  be  left  in  tho  supreme  management 
of  a  company ;  but  the  hon.  Member's 
reading  and  comments  were  received 
with  such  continued  cries  of  impatience 
and  disapprobation  that  no  consistent 
report  is  possible.)    At  length — 

Mb.  BIGGAR  :  I  rise  to  Order. 
There  is  one  hon.  Member  who  more 
persistently  than  any  other  interrupts 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee  ;  and  I 
therefore  beg  to  name  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Scarborough  (Sir 
Charles  Legard). 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  All  interruptions 
are,  no  doubt,  out  of  Order,  not  except- 
ing those  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan 
(Mr.  Biggar). 

Mb.  BIGGAR :  My  allegation,  upon 
which  I  ask  that  the  name  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Scarborough  be  taken  down, 
is  that  the  hon.  Baronet  is  continuously 
and  persistently  interrupting  the  hon. 


Member  for  Dundee.  I  beg  to  move 
that  the  hon.  Baronet's  name  be  taken 
down. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  All  interruptions 
interfering  with  the  hon.  Member  in 
possession  of  the  House  are  out  of  Order. 
I  call  upon  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee 
to  proceed.        

Mb.  E.  JENKINS :  I  wish  to  ask 
whether,  in  the  face  of  what  has  oc- 
curred, the  Government  will  continue 
Lord  Chelmsford  in  command  or  not? 
It  is  not  an  unreasonable  Question ;  it  is 
one  the  country  is  asking,  and  will  ask ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  asked  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  House  will  require 
it  to  be  answered.  I  desire  to  have  an 
answer,  in  spite  of  the  interested  pro- 
tests of  hon.  Members  on  the  other  side. 
[*' Order,  order  I'n 

Colonel  MDRE  rose  to  Order.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Dundee  has  accused 
hon.  Members  of  having  interested 
motives.  I  ask  you.  Sir,  whether  it  is 
in  Order  to  attribute  to  hon.  Members 
that  they  are  actuated  by  interested 
motives  ? 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  :  It  is  only  right, 
before  the  Question  is  answered,  that 
those  hon.  Members  who  could  not  hear 
me  distinctly  on  account  of  the  interrup- 
tions, should  know  what  were  the  exact 
words  I  used.  I  spoke  of  the  **  pro- 
tests" of  hon.  Members  on  the  other 
side;  but  I  did  not  describe  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  interest ;  I  did  not  say 
whether  it  was  political  or  military ;  and 
I  did  not  intend  to  impute  an  interest  of 
an  objectionable  character.  But  these 
endeavours  to  burk  discussion,  however 
slight,  upon  this  question,  will  only  con- 
vince the  country  of  the  rotten  state  of 
things  at  the  Horse  Guards.  How  is  it 
that  this  noble  Lord  is  maintained  in 
the  command  after  these  specimens  of 
incapacity  ?  It  is  time  someone  should 
rise  in  his  place  in  the  House  to  point 
out  that  the  Horse  Guards  is  a  centre  of 
intrigue,  where  incompetence  is  shielded 
by  Court  influence  or  by  favour  with 
the  Royal  Person  at  the  head  of  it. 
["  Order,  order  !  "] 

Mb.  BERESF()RD  HOPE  asked 
whether  the  expressions  just  made  use 
of — **  Court  influence"  and  **  favour 
with  a  Royal  Personage  at  the  head  of 
the  Horse  Guards  " — were  in  Order  ? 

Mb.  speaker  :  The  words  said  to 
have  been  used  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundee  did  not  reach  me. 
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Me.  E.  JENKINS :  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  repeat  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope) 
if  he  desires  it. 

Mr.  SPEAEEB  :  The  hon.  Member 
must  address  himself  to  the  Chair. 

Me.  E.  JENKINS :  I  thought  I  was 
addressing  myself  to  the  Chair,  and  I  am 
Borry  the  noise  made  by  hon.  Members 

frevented  the  Chair  from  hearing  what 
said.  I  was  saying  that  this  is  a  case 
which  undoubtedly  will  give  rise  to  the 
notion  that  there  are  unfair  influences  at 
work  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
noble  Lord  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  incapacity  in  his  responsible 
position.  I  say  that  on  the  Papers 
before  us  a  primdfaeie  case  of  incapacity 
is  made  out;  and,  at  all  events,  the 
Oovernment  might  say  whether  they 
had  any  grounds  for  entertaining  a 
oontrary  opinion.  This^House  cannot 
exercise  any  influence  upon  the  dis- 
pensing of  patronage  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  nor  upon  the  arrangements  of 
the  Army;  but  at  least  this  House, 
which  votes  the  money  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Army,  is  entitled  to  ask 
upon  what  grounds  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  are  able  to  defend  an  officer 
who  is  responsible  for  a  deplorable 
disaster  ?  I  will  conclude  by  moving  the 
adjournment  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Does  any  hon. 
Member  second  the  Motion  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL:  Sir,  I  shall 
second  it.  I  am  sorry  for  the  interrup- 
tions the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  House,  and 
more  particularly  so  for  the  sake  of  the 
Oovernment,  supporters  of  whom  have 
persistently  interrupted  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber— supporters  of  whom  I  have  always 
hitherto  accounted  myself  one,  and  a 
very  strenuous  supporter  too.  I  am 
sorry  they  should  not  have  allowed  the 
hon.  Member — who  was  p^erfectly  in 
Order — to  state  the  case  he  wished  to 
submit  to  the  House.  I  am  bound  to 
say  I  agree  very  strongly — not  in  the 
remarks  he  made,  for  I  was  hardly  able 
to  catch  them — but  I  do  concur  with  the 
hon.  Member  in  this — that  the  answers 
which  we  receive  from  the  Gt)vemment 
upon  this  most  grave  and  serious  ques- 
tion cannot  be  satisfactory  to  the  House 
or  the  country.  I  had  a  seat  in  this 
House  so  long  ago  as  the  commencement 
of  the  Crimean  War,  and  I  well  recol- 
lect the  interruptions  which  then  pur- 


sued the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck)  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  is  now  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
(Sir  Henry  Layard)  for  the  grave  incon- 
venience they  occasioned  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  remarks  they  persistently 
made— they  and  many  others  in  common 
with  them — against  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  They  charged  the  Go- 
vernment of  that  time  with  incompe- 
tence abroad  and  incompetence  at  home. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  similar  charge 
against  the  Government  now  ;  but  I  re- 
member how  the  two  hon.  Members  I 
have  named  were  treated  then.  They 
moved  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  and 
they  were  told  they  did  so  out  of  vanity, 
out  of  malice,  out  of  credulity.  We 
have  not  moved  for  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry— yet ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  if  the 
House  of  Commons  is  not  to  have,  and 
soon,  an  opportunity  of  discussing  this 
most  serious  question  of  the  South 
African  Colonies  and  the  recent  disaster, 
we  may  be  obliged  to  force  it  on  the 
Gt>vemment.  The  replies  to-night  from 
the  Government  were,  in  my  opinion, 
most  unsatisfactory.  The  first  Question 
put  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  was  whether 
some  communication  could  not  be  opened 
with  the  King  of  Zululand;  and  the 
reply  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  was. 
No,  that  such  a  course  was  inconvenient; 
and  there  was  every  reason  why,  with  a 
view  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, the  military  disaster  which  had 
occurred  should  be  avenged — [**  Oh  !  "] 
— should  be  avenged.  [Hon.  Members  : 
Retrieved.]  Retrieved;  let  it  be  so.  Is 
it  a  reason  why  you  should  make  war 
on  a  savage  nation  that  by  the  incapa- 
city, and  nothing  else,  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief— [**  No,  no!"] — by  the 
incapacity — [**  No,  no !  "  ] — by  the  want 
of  strategy,  then,  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  these  brave  savages — for  they  are 
brave — have  been  victorious  ?  I  wish 
to  press  upon  the  Government  that  wo 
ought  no  longer  to  delay  discussing  this 
question.  There  has  been  a  Motion  on 
the  Paper  night  after  night  by  my 
Friend  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke).  We 
are  now  told  that  more  Papers  are  on 
the  way.  More  Papers  on  the  way! 
Have  we  not  Papers  enough  already  ? 
There  never  was  a  Government  so  pro- 
fuse in  the  distribution  of  vast  quanti- 
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ties  of  Papers  on  eyery  subject  for  the 
information  of  the  House.  Have  not 
we  Papers  enough  now?  Do  not  we 
know  the  policy  of  the  Oovemment? 
Do  not  we  know  the  policy  of  Sir  Bartle 
Prere?  Do  not  we  know — [**  Order, 
order ! "] 

Me.  SPEAKER:  The  right  hon. Ba- 
ronet is  clearly  out  of  Order ;  he  is  now 
discussing  the  policy  of  the  Goyernment 
in  the  Zulu  War.  That  question  is  em- 
braced in  a  Notice  of  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea, 
and  any  discussion  of  that  question  is 
dearly  premature  and  out  of  Order. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL:  I  bow  re- 
spectfully  to  your  decision,  Sir.  I  was 
not  entering  into  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
yernment. I  say  we  ought  to  discuss 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  because 
really  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  Cape  is 
yery  grave.  A  vast  expenditure  of 
blood  and  money  has  been  incurred. 
[**  Order ! "]  I  believe  I  am  perfectly 
in  Order  in  saying  that. 

Me.  DALRYMPLE  :  I  rise  to  Order. 
I  ask  whether  the  very  sentence  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  is  now  uttering  has 
not  reference  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  scarcely  concluded  bis 
sentence;  but  he  certainly  did  appear 
to  me  to  be  again  trenching  upon  Order. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL :  Then  I  will 
resume  my  seat.  But  I  appeal  to  every 
man  in  this  House  whether  we  ought 
not  to  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
this  question.  I  feel  convinced  that  I 
do  but  interpret  the  feeling  which  very 
generally  prevails  out-of-doors  when  I 
say  that  the  House  of  Commons  cannot 
too  early  or  too  urgently  impress  upon 
the  Government  the  necessity  of  stating 
to  the  House  and  the  country  what  are 
the  real  issues  at  stake  in  this  matter. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{Mr,  Edward  Jenkins,) 

Mb.  CHAPLIN:  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet who  has  just  spoken  has  expressed 
his  deep  regret  that  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee  should 
have  been  so  interrupted.  I  venture 
also  to  express  my  regret  that,  for  his 
own  sake,  and  the  sake  of  his  Parlia- 
mentary reputation,  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet should  have  accepted  him  for  his 


leader,   and  should  have   become    the 
humble  follower  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundee.     The  right  hon.  Baronet 
has  said  that  the    hon.    Member    for 
Dundee  was  strictly  in  Order.    Yes,  Sir, 
he  was  in  Order;   he  was  within  his 
right — and  you.  Sir,  ruled  that  he  was — 
but  I  venture  to  think  that,  notwith- 
standing, he  simply  abused  the  Privi- 
leges of  the  House,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
manner  which,  if  frequently  repeated, 
will  render  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
the  Business  of  the  House  to  be  con- 
ducted at  all.      The  hon.  Member  for 
Dundee  has    excused    himself   on  the 
ground  of  the  great  urgency  of   the 
question.    I  venture  to  say  that,  per* 
haps,  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  it  is  not 
even  for  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee 
to  decide  alone  upon  the  question  of 
urgency.     When  I  look  to  the  front 
Opposition  Bench,  I  see  upon  it  the 
noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
— I  see  upon  it  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Birmingham,  who  has 
grown  old  and  grey  in  the  service  of  his 
country.     I  see  upon  it  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  and  other  Gentle- 
men,  whose  opinions  are  valued,  and 
whose  reputations  are  g^eat  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  England.     I 
must  say  that,  considering  their  attitude, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee  has  tres- 
passed too  much  upon  the  attention  of 
the  House  in  interrupting  Public  Busi- 
ness in  the  manner  he  has  done.    I  do 
not  wish  to  pursue  this  subject  for  one 
moment  further ;  but  in  sitting  down  I 
wish  to  express  my  regret  at  one  thing 
above  all  others,  and  tnat  is.  Sir,  that 
your  repeated  admonitions  and  repeated 
advice,  and  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  pointed  out  the  gross  inconvenience 
that  would  result  from  the  course  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee  has  taken, 
were  so  deliberately  disregarded  as  they 
have  been. 

Colonel  MURE  :  Sir,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  deep  regret,  on  public  grounds, 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee  has 
brought  this  matter  forward.  When  the 
sad  news  of  the  disaster  at  Isandula 
reached  this  country,  I  was  much  struck 
by  the  expression  of  opinion  in  the 
foreign  papers — on  the  calm  and  dig- 
nified manner  in  which  this  country  and 
this  House  had  received  the  sad  news, 
and  the  evident  determination  there 
was  to  deal  fairly  with  those  whose  con- 
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duct  would    naturally  be    the    subject 
of  criticism.     If  we  are  to  accept  the 
course  which  has  been  indicated  to  us  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee,  we  should, 
I  fear,  be  in    danger    of  losing « that 
character  for  fairness  and  moderation 
which  we  have  gained.  I  would  only  ask 
the  House  a  single  question — and  I  would 
urge  the  House  not  to  allow  itself  to  be 
dragged  further  into  a  discussion  of  the 
military  conduct  of  Lord  Chelmsford  to- 
day— ^I  would  simply  ask,  whether,  with- 
out any  sufficient  preparation,  except  a 
Question  placed  upon  the  Paper,  with 
no  information  of  any  sort  or  kind,  ex< 
cepting  the  barest  statement,  a  discus- 
sion involving  such  g^ave  consequences 
ought  to  take  place  in  this  House — 
whether,  while  a  Court  of  Inquiry  is 
sitting  at  Isandula,   which  will  bring 
before  lis  the  whole  of  the  facts — this 
House  is  justified,  as  an  Assemblage  of 
fair  men,  in  taking  into  consideration 
the  military  capacity  and  conduct  of  Lord 
Chelmsford  ?    I  would  like  to  point  this 
out  to  the   House — that,  in  the  records 
of  Parliament,  there  is  not  one  single 
instance  in  which  the  character  of  a 
General  Officer  has  been  brought  before 
this  House,  or  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
consideration  of  the  allegation  that  a  dis- 
aster on  any  particular  day  was  caused  by 
his  faulty  dispositions  or  tactics.  The  dis- 
aster of  Isandula  we  may  justly  call  a 
military  disaster ;  but  it  is  not  a  disaster 
of  a  character  which  is  usually  brought 
before  this  House.     Before  Parliament, 
on    various    occasions,     military    mis- 
management has  been  made  the  subject 
of  deliberation.     At  the  time    of   the 
Walcheren  Expedition,  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Porchester,  and  the  Government  of 
that  day  were  turned  out    upon   that 
question.     Similarly,  at  the  time  of  the 
operations  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  which 
ended  in  the  battle  of  Corunna,  Lord 
Grey  brought  before  the  House  the  con- 
duct of  the  Ministers  and  the  Executive. 
Similarly,   at  the  period  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Eobert  Peel) 
has  alluded,  the  conduct  of  the  opera- 
tions in  the  Crimea  was  brought  before 
the  House.    But,  on  these  occasions,  not 
in  one  single  instance  did  the  House 
attempt  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  any 
individual  General,  owing  to  a  reverse 
on  any  particular  day.     That  duty  it  has 
alway  sreferred  to  theExecutive.  But  now, 
what  would  be  the  result,  if  we  were  to 
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accept  the  course  indicated  to  us  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dundee?  We  have 
wars  continually  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  \_Loud  ironical  cheers  from  the 
Opposition.']  General  Officers  are  un- 
happily engaged  in  many  parts  of  the 
world ;  is  their  conduct  from  time  to 
time  to  be  made  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  this  House,  their  character  the 
victim  of  faction  ? 

Me.  E.  JENKINS :  I  rise  for  a  mo- 
ment to  Order.  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
Member  what  course  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundee  has  suggested  ? 

Colonel  MUEE  :  The  hon.  Member 
has  suggested,  not  only  that  this  day  we 
should  discuss,  but  he  has  begun  to  dis- 
cuss himself,  the  character  of  Lord 
Chelmsford.  But  I  was  on  the  point 
of  asking  what  the  result  would  be, 
if  the  House  were  to  undertake  the 
duty  of  censuring  the  Generals  engaged 
in  the  field?  I  wiU  tell  you.  We 
should  be  practically  descending  to  the 
practice  ot  the  worst  period  of  the 
Beign  of  Terror  in  France.  At  that 
time  the  French  were  embarked  upon  a 
career  of  ambition  and  conquest.  It  was 
natural  that  at  the  commencement  of 
their  revolutionary  career  they  should 
be  very  unfortunate  ;  therefore,  alarmed 
and  irritated  at  their  reverses,  the  Conven- 
tion used  to  employ  Delegates  to  attend  on 
the  Staff  of  their  Generals,  and  to  re- 
port home  whether  these  officers  were 
successful. or  not.  If  they  were  success- 
ful, the  Generals  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Convention  ;  if  not,  they  were  guil- 
lotined. Now,  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
suppose  that  in  these  days  we  should 
adopt  such  severe  measures  as  that ; 
but  remember  this — If  we  adopted  the 
course  advised  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundee,  we  should,  in  principle,  be  fol- 
lowing in  their  footsteps  ;  we  should  bo 
usurping  the  functions  of  the  Executive 
without  either  the  technical  knowledge 
or  the  requisite  quality  for  such  a  duty, 
and,  in  this  particular  case,  the  result,  I 
feel  sure,  would  be  grave  injury  to  the 
character  of  a  distinguished  man,  and 
the  erection  of  a  precedent  which  would 
have  most  injurious  effects  on  the  cha- 
racter of  this  House  and  on  the  Pub- 
lic Service.  I  have  expressed  no  opi- 
nion myself  upon  Lord  Chelmsford.  I 
have  my  opinion  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  whole  war,  but  that  is  not  a  matter 
which  I  am  going  to  lay  before  the 
House.  I  trust  the  House  wiU  not  allow 
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itself  to  be  dragged  into  a  premature 
discussion  upon  this  grave  question. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE:  There  is  much  in  what  has 
taken  place  which,  I  think,  ought  to  be 
a  subject  of  regret.  I  do  not  desire  to 
enter  into  any  imnecessary  criticism  of 
the  course  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundee  has  thought  it  his  duty  to  take. 
I  am  sure  that  he,  as  a  Member  of  this 
House,  can  only  have  adopted  that 
course  under  a  sense  of  duty.  At  the 
same  time,  I  gravely  question  the  pro- 
priety of  the  decision  at  which  he  ar- 
rived. And  I  wish.  Sir,  to  point  out 
that  it  is  not  consistent  either  with  the 
dignity  of  the  House  or  with  tbe  due 
conduct  of  Public  Business  that  such  a 
Motion  as  that  which  the  hon.  Member 
has  proposed  on  the  present  occasion 
should  be  resorted  to,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  purpose  of  irregularly 
bringing  forward  the  debate  which  he 
bas  attempted  to  force  on.  Whatever 
might  be  the  subject  of  debate,  it  must 
be  inconvenient  that  it  should  be  brought 
on  in  so  sudden  a  manner,  and  without 
preparation ;  and  when  it  has  reference 
to  a  matter  of  such  great  gravity  as  that 
which  the  hon.  Member  has  introduced 
to  our  notice,  I  think  the  objections  to 
such  a  course  as  that  which  he  has  fol- 
lowed are  doubly  and  trebly  magnified. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  judgment 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  beginning  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
subject,  he  ought  to  have  perceived — 
and  I  wonder  he  did  not  perceive — that 
the  sense  of  the  House  was  decidedly 
against  him.  I  think  that  under  those 
circumstances  it  ought  to  have  been  the 
part  of  an  hon.  Member  to  have  taken 
into  consideration  what  was  obviously 
the  general  feeling  of  the  House ;  and  I 
cannot  acquit  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
dee of  great  indiscretion  in  having  per- 
sisted and  persevered  in  his  Motion  as 
he  has  done.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion which  he  has  raised,  I  think  the 
few  observations  which  have  been  just 
made  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Kenfrewshire  (Colonel  Iklure)  ought 
to  commend  themselves  to  our  attention. 
Tliero  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  evade  any 
share  of  the  responsibility  which  they 
feel  properly  belongs  to  them  in  this 
matter.  It  is  a  very  serious  responsibility ; 
it  is  a  matter  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 


try. The  GoTemment  have  given  their 
most  careful  consideration  to  all  that 
has  passed,  and  to  all  the  information 
that  they  have  received  ;  and  in  coming 
to  the  decision  which  I  announced  in  an- 
swer to  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundee,  they  have  done  so  under  a 
perfect  consciousness  that  they  were 
acting  in  a  matter  in  which  their  respon- 
sibility was  of  the  most  serious  character. 
They  have  decided,  however,  with  confi- 
dence, and  they  will  be  prepared,  at  any 
proper  time,  to  discuss  the  matter  in 
any  way  it  may  be  thought  proper  to 
raise  it.  But  I  hope  that  at  the  present 
moment  we  shall  not  be  called  upon  to 

Eroceed  with .  this  discussion.  It  would 
e  very  irregular,  and  exceedingly  in- 
convenient, and  I  trust  that  the  House 
will  now  allow  the  matter  to  drop,  fully 
conscious  that  we  are  aware  of  the 
gravity  of  the  question  and  of  the 
responsibility  which  devolves  upon  us. 

The  Maequess  of  HARTINGTON  : 
I  cannot  help  feeling,  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  that  what  has 
taken  place  this  evening  must  be  viewed 
with  regret.  It  is  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
dee has  brought  forward  this  subject 
without  Notice.  But  I  must  also  ex- 
press my  doubt  whether  the  House  has 
consulted  its  own  dignity  in  the  persis- 
tent manner  in  which  it  sought  to  pre- 
vent the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee  from 
being  heard.  The  excuse  which  might 
have  palliated  that  proceeding  appears 
to  be  altogether  wanting ;  for  after  the 
scene  which  we  all  witnessed  during  the 
time  the  hon.  Member  was  speaking, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  rose  to  address  the  House  ; 
and  although  he  made  some  remarks 
quite  as  strong  respecting  the  military 
character  of  Lord  Chelmsford  and  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  military  afifairs  in  South  Africa, 
there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  interrupt  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  the  same  manner  in  which  it 
had  interrupted  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundee.  If  we  are  to  do  justice  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind,  and  to  exercise 
any  sort  of  control  over  the  proceedings 
of  hon.  Members,  we  should,  at  all 
events,  act  impartially.  Both  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dundee  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  appeared  to  be 
equally  under  a  misapprehension  as  to 
the  reason  which  caused  the  hostility  of 
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the  HouBe  to  the  course  which  they 
took.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  he 
was  perfectly  in  Order.  Well,  no  doubt 
that  was  so ;  but  if  I  am  not  much  mis- 
taken, that  which  aroused  the  hostility 
of  the  House  was  this — that  the  hon. 
Member  proceeded  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  military  conduct  and  procedure 
of  Lord  Chelmsford  without  Notice,  and 
without  having  given  to  those  who  are 
responsible  any  opportunity  of  knowing 
that  such  an  attack  would  be  made.  I 
am  not  going  to  deny  that  this  may  be 
a  question  of  very  great  urgency,  or 
that  it  may  not  be  right  in  some  excep- 
tional cases  to  bring  forward  a  matter 
of  this  character  without  Notice,  even  at 
the  cost  of  some  inconvenience.  But 
the  hon.  Member  has  never  made  any 
attempt  to  obtain  a  discussion  of  this 
question;  he  has  never  attempted  to 
make  a  Motion  in  reference  to  it  on 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply ;  neither 
has  he  ever  indicated  any  intention  of 
seriously  calling  in  question  the  military 
conduct  of  Lord  Chelmsford.  I  entirely 
agree  with  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
behind  me  (Colonel  Mure)  as  to  the 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  Go- 
vernment in  this  matter,  and  I  cannot 
conceive  anything  more  disastrous  than 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  at- 
tempt in  any  way  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  a  campaign,  for  which  it  does 
not  possess,  and  does  not  pretend  to  pos- 
sess, the  necessary  military  knowledge. 
It  may  be  necessary  for  the  House  at 
some  time  or  other  to  discuss  the  manage- 
ment of  the  campaign ;  but  it  must  hold 
the  Government,  and  the  Government 
alone,  responsible  for  what  has  taken 
place  —  and  I  cannot  conceive  any 
heavier  responsibility  than  that  which 
now  rests  upon  the  Government  in  re- 
ference to  this  subject.  They  have  to 
consider,  on  the  one  hand,  that  if  they 
judge  by  results,  that  if  they  censure 
and  condemn  an  officer  without  sufficient 
inquiry  and  without  sufficient  know- 
ledge, they  may  do  an  act  of  grave  in- 
justice to  a  gallant  and  an  honourable 
man,  and  one  which  may  weaken  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  spirit  of 
willingness  to  undertake  responsibilities 
which  are  so  necessary  in  an  officer.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  have  to  consider 
that,  by  retaining  in  his  position  of  com- 
mand a  man  undoubtedly  gallant  and 
brave,  but  who,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
has  not  shown  sufficient  military  capa- 
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city,  they  may  possibly  be  endangering 
the  success  of  the  campaign,  the  safety 
of  the  troops,  and  even  of  the  Colony  it- 
self. That  is  the  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  the  Government ;  and  I  am 
utterly  opposed,  whether  in  a  regular  or 
in  an  irregular  manner,  to  relieve  them 
one  atom  from  that  responsibility.  As 
we  have  not  at  hand  the  means  of  giving 
them  advice,  anything  that  we  can  do 
will  merely  tend  to  weaken  their  sense 
of  responsibility.  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir 
Bobert  Feel)  that  this  matter  of  the 
policy  of  the  GFovemment  with  regard  to 
South  Africa  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
discussed  as  soon  as  possible.  I  con- 
ceive that  it  was  with  that  object  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Chamberlain)  put  his  Question  to  the 
Government  to-night,  and  the  answer 
which  he  has  received  from  the  Qt)vern- 
ment  places  the  matter  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent position  from  that  which  it  has 
hitherto  occupied  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Chelsea,  who  has  a  Motion  on  the  Faper 
on  the  subject,  will  lose  no  time  in  in- 
forming the  House  of  his  intention  in 
reference  to  it. 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS,  in  asking  leave 
to  withdraw  his  Motion,  explained  that 
his  object  in  making  it  was  not  so  much 
to  raise  a  debate  as  to  ascertain  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government  the  motives 
which  bad  induced  them  to  retain  Lord 
Chelmsford  in  his  command. 

Motion,  by  leave,  mthdratcn, 
UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  (IRELAND). 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  CALLAN  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  the  negotia- 
tions between  His  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  members  of 
the  Irish  Catholic  Hierarchy,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  University  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  were  initiated  at  the 
suggestion,  or  by  the  direction,  or  were 
carried  on  with  the  knowledge  and  sanc- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  or  of 
any  Member  of  the  Cabinet,  or  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  ;  whether  any  undertaking 
was  given  or  promise  held  out,  by  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  any 
inember  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Hiorarchy 
or  any  other  person,  that  a  Bill  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  University  Educa- 
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tion  in  Ireland  would  be  introduced  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  this  Session ; 
and,  whether  any  Memorandum  in  re- 
ference thereto  or  consequent  thereon 
was  furnished  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at 
the  suggestion  of  His  Excellency,  or  in 
compliance  with  his  request,  by  certain 
of  the  Irish  Catholic  Hierarchy;  and, 
if  so,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  have  any  objection  to  lay  the 
Memorandum  referred  to  and  copy  of 
Correspondence,  or  Memorandum  of 
any  communications  on  the  subject,  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  think  that  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  Parliament  the  question  of 
Irish  University  Education  has  from 
time  to  time  obtained  the  attention  of 
successive  Gh)vemments,  and,  no  doubt, 
there  have  been  frequent  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  between  the  Irish 
Government  and  persons  of  all  positions 
interested  in  the  question.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  at  the  present  time  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  has  given  his  attention 
to  this  question,  and,  no  doubt,  he  has 
been  in  communication  with  many  per- 
sons of  all  professions  and  creeds  in  Ire- 
land in  reference  to  it.  I  am  not  aware, 
however,  that  there  has  been  anything 
in  the  nature  of  what  the  hon.  Member 
calls  ** negotiations"  between  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  any  persons  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  certainly  no  undertaking  or  pro- 
mise has  ever  been  given  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  or  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  any  person  that  a  Bill  dealing 
with  Irish  University  Education  would 
be  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment this  Session.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  Memorandum  on  this  subject  has 
ever  been  furnished  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant at  his  suggestion,  or  in  com- 
pliance with  his  request,  and,  therefore, 
it  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House. 

THE  TREATY  OF  BERLIN— LORD  SAIJS- 
BURY'S  DESPATCH  OF  JANUARY  26. 

QUESTIONS. 

Lord  EOBEET  MONTAGU  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whe- 
ther he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  without 
delay  a  Copy  of  the  Despatch  of  Lord 
Salisbury  to  Lord  A.  Loftus,  dated 
January  26,  with  any  replies  which  may 
have  been  received;  and,  when  that 
negotiation  on  the  subject  of  fulfilling 


the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  was 
concluded?      

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  think  I  caught  earlier  in  the 
evening  that  the  noble  Lord  gave  Notice 
that  he  proposes  to  call  attention  to  this 
despatch,  and  to  found  a  Motion  upon  it. 
If  that  be  so,  and  he  likes  to  move  for 
this  despatch,  there  is  no  objection  to  its 
production.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
particularly  convenient  to  produce  it 
without  the  further  Correspondence; 
and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  lay  upon 
the  Table  any  Correspondence  that  has 
passed  between  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment and  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment 
without  the  consent  of  the  former.  I 
confess  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
noble  Lord's  second  Question.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty  are  in  course  of  execution,  and 
no  doubt  many  communications  have 
passed  in  reference  to  points  connected 
with  that  Treaty ;  but  no  special  nego- 
tiations, that  I  am  aware  of,  have  been 
entered  into  in  reference  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  provisions. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU:  Lord 
Salisbury  has  enumerated  a  number  of 
schemes  which  •  have  been  set  on  foot 
for  creating  an  explosion  in  Eastern 
Roumelia  directly  after  the  Russians 
have  retired.  What  I  want  to  know  is 
whether  he  has  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  Russian  Government  to  abandon 
any  of  those  schemes  ? 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON  : 
I  wish  to  know  whether  the  assent  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  was  given  to 
the  Russian  Government  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  despatch  in  question  r 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  have  no  knowledge  how  the 
despatch  was  published.  I  was  not 
aware  it  was  published  at  all.  I  have 
no  knowledge  about  it. 

LICENSING  LAWS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

QUESTIOK. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  he  is  prepared  to  support  the  Licensing 
Laws  Amendment  Bill  now  before  the 
House  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  I  should  be  in  Order  in 
answering  this  Question.  It  would,  in 
any  case,  be  most  inconvenient  to  do  so ; 
and  if  the  hon.  Member  will  allow  me  I 
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shall  reserve  my  remarks  until  the  sub- 
jeot  is  brought  forward  for  discussion. 

AFGHANISTAN— THE    WAE— ADDRESS 
OF  GENERAL  ROBERTS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  O'REILLY  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  the 
Government  intend  to  carry  out  the  de- 
claration of  Major  General  Roberts 
'*  That  neither  Shere  Ali  Khan,  nor  any 
other  Amir  of  Kabul,  will  ever  again  be 
permitted  to  reign  over  Kuram,"  and 
that  the  Durani  is  exchanged  for  the 
British  Government  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  best  answer  I  can  give  to 
the  hon.  Member  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  statement  authoritatively  made  by 
my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  **  another  place"  in  reply 
to  a  similar  Question.  Lord  Cranbrook 
said — 

**I  am  not  aware  that  any  authority  was 
given  to  General  Koberts  to  mtike  that  particular 
speech ;  but  no  doubt  authority  was  given  to 
him,  as  it  is  to  all  Generals  in  such  cases,  that 
they  should  endeavour  to  withdraw  the  alle- 
giance of  tribes  in  the  districts  through  which 
they  have  to  advance ;  and  in  order  to  detach 
those  tribes  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  an  as- 
surance that  they  would  not  again  fall  under  the 
old  dominion.  No  doubt  that  was  the  object 
General  Roberts  had  in  >now  when  making  the 
speech.  It  was  an  assurance  to  those  tribes 
that  they  would  not  be  agtiin  brought  under  the 
old  dominion  of  the  Ruler  from  whom  he  had 
detached  them.  And,  without  saying  what 
form  of  government  may  bo  adopted  for  that 
district,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
that  they  should  not  return  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Ameer.** 

EDUCATION  (SCOTLAND)  ACT,  1878— 
EXAMINATION  OF  HIGHER  CLASS 
SCHOOLS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  LYON  PLAYFAIE  aaked  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  Whether  the 
Education  Department  intend  to  carry 
out  the  20th  section  of  **  The  Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1878,"  by  which  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  is  em- 
powered to  make  provision  for  the  exa- 
mination of  higher  class  public  schools  ? 

Lord  GEOKGE  HAMILTON :  The 
Scotch  Education  Department  were  pre- 
pared to  undertake  the  examination  of 
higher  class  public  schools  in  those 
cases  where  the  school  boards  having 
the  management  of  such  schools  desired 
that  they  should  do  so.  They  found,  to 
their  regret,  that  the  Treasury,  in  view 
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of  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  the  Edu- 
cation Votes  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
were  unwilling  to  allow  them  to  take  a 
Vote  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  charges 
which,  under  the  Act  of  1872,  were 
thrown  upon  the  local  rates.  We  have, 
therefore,  asked  the  school  boards  whe- 
ther they  will  defray  the  cost  of  the 
examination  from  the  rates?  One  or 
two  boards  have  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  do  so,  and  we  will  endeavour 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  boards. 


SOUTH  AFRICA—TELEGRAPHIC  DE- 
SPATCHES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  OTWAY  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  his  at- 
tention has  been  drawn  to  the  publica- 
tion by  **  The  Daily  Telegraph,"  on 
Tuesday  the  11th  instant,  of  a  General 
Order  by  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  of  the 
Official  Despatch  by  Lieutenant  Chard, 
relating  to  the  successful  defence  at 
Rorke's  Drift  under  Lieutenants  Chard 
and  Bromhead  ;  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  received  that  General 
Order  and  Despatch ;  and,  if  not,  when 
they  expect  to  receive  it ;  and,  whether 
pending  the  War  in  South  Africa  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  take  those 
steps  at  Madeira  and  St.  Vincent  by 
which  they  can  place  themselves  on  a 
par  with  a  portion  of  the  daily  press  in 
obtaining  reliable  information  from  the 
seat  of  war  ?  I  would  like  to  add  that 
The  Daily  Telegraphy  in  the  same  publi- 
cation, gave  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH : 
Both  the  General  Order  and  the  Official 
Despatch,  being  from  the  General  in 
command  of  the  Forces,  would  naturally 
be  forwarded  to  my  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  not  to  me.  I  understand  from 
my  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  that 
he  has  not  yet  received  them  ;  but  I 
apprehend  they  will  arrive  by  the  mail 
now  due.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  they  were  published  officially  in 
one  of  the  Cape  papers  issued  before  the 
date  on  which  the  mail  left  Cape  Town^ 
and  that  the  correspondent  of  lite  Dath/ 
I'elegraphtelefrraithad  them  from  Madeira 
on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  there.  The 
despatch,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  high  in- 
terest ;  but  it  is  not  one  of  a  character 
demanding  any  immediate  action  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  or 
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urging  upon  them  any  pressing  require- 
ments from  the  General  commanding  in 
South  Africa.-  Therefore,  so  far  as  my 
opinion  goes,  Lord  Chelmsford  is  not 
open  to  blame  for  not  having  given  in- 
structions for  it  to  be  telegraphed  from 
Madeira.  I  may  say  that  steps  have 
already  been  taken  for  securing  that 
any  telegram  sent  by  the  official  autho- 
rities in  South  Africa  shall  be  at  once 
forwarded  from  St.  Vincent  or  Madeira 
here.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  always  received  such  full  tele- 
graphic information  as  might  have  been 
desired ;  and  a  fortnight  ago  I  requested 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  supply  us  in  that 
way  with  any  news  of  interest.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  telegrams  received  in 
future  by  the  Government  will  be  rather 
more  full  than  they  have  hitherto  been. 
With  reference  to  the  last  matter  alluded 
to  by  the  hon.  Member,  I  would  say  that 
there  is  great  danger  in  publishing  tele- 
grams containing  the  names  of  persons 
killed  and  wounded  in  action.  A  tele- 
gram reached  me  the  other  day  from 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Natal,  and  I 
published  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  A 
few  days  afterwards  I  found  that,  owing 
to  the  error  of  the  telegraph  clerk,  some 
of  the  names  had  been  mis-spelt,  and 
that  others  were  entirely  wrong  ;  so  that 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  much  better 
to  wait  for  the  Official  Despatch. 

SOUTH   AFRICA  —  THE    ZULU  WAR  — 
MANUFACTURE  OF  ARMS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  EITCHIE  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  has  been  called 
to  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  to  the 
effect  that  a  firm  in  Whitechapel  is 
manufacturing  arms  for  shipment  to  the 
Zulus  ;  and  whether  they  are  in  posses- 
sion of  any  information  on  the  subject  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  drawn  to  this  statement, 
and  inquiries  are  being  made.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  make 
any  further  statement  on  the  subject  at 
present. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  —  THE    ZULU   WAR  — 

THE    REINFORCEMENTS  —  COALING 

OF  TRANSPORTS.— QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Boord, 

Mr.  a.  F.  EGERTON  said,  the  report 

in  The  Times  of  his  answer  to  the  hon. 
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Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Gourley), 
in  regard  to  the  coaling  of  the  transports, 
was  not  entirely  accurate.  It  was  given 
with  gpreater  accuracy  in  other  papers. 
He  did  not  say  there  were  only  1,000 
tons  of  coal  at  St.  Vincent ;  but  he  did 
say  that  there  were  facilities  for  coaling 
vessels  at  the  rate  of  1,000  tons  a-day. 
The  case  was  briefly  this — The  Govern- 
ment had  sent  to  St.  Vincent  some  7,500 
tons  to  their  own  contractors,  and  besides 
that  there  was  a  supply  in  private  hands 
and  other  firms  of  about  10,000  tons,  so 
that  there  was  no  question  of  coal  falling 
short  at  St.  Vincent.  Perhaps  the 
House  would  like  to  hear  the  latest  in- 
telligence with  regard  to  the  sailing  of 
the  transports.  He  had  just  had  placcdin 
his  hands  a  telegram  which  reached  the 
Admiralty  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  and  which  was  despatched 
that  morning.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

**Tho  Manora  left  at  7.20  on  the  3rd,  and  took 
610  tons ;  the  Paris  at  1  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  6th, 
taking  856  tons;  the  Florence^  9  p.m.  on  the 
6th,  taking  91  tons ;  the  Margaret,  1  a.m.  7th, 
taking  388  tons ;  Olympus ,  2  a.m.,  7th,  taking 
366  tons ;  Venice,  3.50  p.m.,  7th,  taking 
295  tons;  China,  1  a.m.,  9th,  with  441  tons; 
Falmyra^  2.30  p.m.,  9th,  188  tons;  Russia, 
11.16  p.m.,  11th,  820  tons;  England,  noon, 
12th,  with  648  tons;  Clyde,  2  a.m.,  13th, 
no  coals;  France,  taking  800  tons,  sails  this 
evening;  Spain  and  Egypt,  with  800  tons  each, 
will  sau  on  Sunday  morning.  Strong  north-east 
winds  have  prevailed  from  the  2nd  to  the  14th." 

That  he  had  no  doubt  was  the  cause, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  delay 
whicb  had  taken  place. 

SOUTH   AFRICA  —  EXPORT    OF    MUNI. 
TIONS  OF  WAR  FOR  MOZAMBIQUE. 

OBSEKVATIONS. 

Mb.  BOUEKE  :  It  will  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  House  that  yesterday, 
in  answer  to  a  Question  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr. 
Ritchie),  I  stated  that  certain  arms  had 
been  exported  from  Cardiff  last  week — a 
number  of  muskets,  and,  I  think,  560  lbs. 
of  gunpowder — and  that  these  articles 
had  been  shipped  by  two  firms — Messrs. 
James  Hutton,  of  Dale  Street,  Man- 
chester, and  Messrs.  Hutton,  of  the 
Temple,  Liverpool.  Mr.  James  Hutton 
called  upon  me  this  morning,  and  has 
informed  me  that  the  only  goods  from 
his  firm  which  were  shipped  in  the  Argus 
consisted  of  180  bales  of  Manchester 
cotton  goods,  and  that  he  would  commu- 
nicate with  the  firm  on  whose  account 
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these  goods  were  shipped  and  send  their 
reply  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Mr.  James  Hutton  also  informed  me  that 
Messrs.  Hutton  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool, 
in  whose  firm  he  had  no  interest,  shipped 
some  flint-lock  muskets  and  African 
trade  powder  by  the  Argus  on  account  of 
a  French  house  trading  at  Mozambique. 
I  have  just  at  this  moment  had  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  A.  Hutton,  of  Liverpool, 
and  I  ought,  perhaps,  in  justice  to  them, 
to  be  allowed  to  read  their  explanation. 
The  telegram  is  as  follows: — 

"  Will  you  kindly  explain  in  the  House  to- 
night on  my  behalf  that  the  831  guns  shipped 
by  me  were  old  flint  guns,  costing  under  6«. 
each ;  that  the  gunpowder  was  ordinary  African 
trade  powder,  costmg  under  30*.  per  barrel, 
whereas  militjiry  powder  is  worth  100#.  per 
barrel ;  and  that  lor  many  years  I  have  made 
four  or  five  similar  shipments  annually  to  the  same 
latitude,  which  is  fully  1,000  miles  from  Zulu 
territory  P  I  have  had  this  order  since  the  23rd 
of  November,  and  I  emphatically  deny  that  it 
is  intended  for  that  country.  The  voyage  there 
will  occupy  four  months. 

In  justice  to  these  two  firms  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  this  expla- 
nation.   

Mb.  mac  IYEE  said,  that  Messrs. 
Hutton  were  well-known  and  respected 
Liverpool  merchants,  who  traded  regu- 
larly with  Africa,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  exceptional  in  the  shipments  to 
which  allusion  had  been  made.  They 
were  not  intended  for  the  enemies  of  our 
country,  nor  likely  to  reach  the  Zulus ; 
but  such  shipments  had  long  been  a 
matter  of  regular  trade  and  part  of 
Messrs.  Hutton's  general  business  with 
the  coast  of  Africa. 


SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR— SIR 
CHARLES  W.  DILKE»S  MOTION. 

QUESTION. 

SiE  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whe- 
ther he  is  prepared  to  state  what  facilities 
he  will  give  for  bringing  before  the 
House  the  subject  of  the  Zulu  War  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  shall  be  fully  prepared  to  give 
a  Government  night  for  that  purpose; 
but  we  are  rather  in  a  difficulty  with 
regard  to  our  Business,  the  Supple- 
mentary Estimates  and  other  Business 
not  being  in  a  forward  state;  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  agree  with  the  hon. 
Baronet  as  to  a  day  to  be  given.  I  could 
not  undertake  to  give  him  next  Monday, 

Mr,  Bourh 


and  I  do  not  whether  Thursday  would 
be  convenient,  or  if  the  hon.  Baronet 
would  think  Thursday  week  too  late; 
but  I  will  communicate  with  him  in  the 
course  of  the  evening. 

PRIVATE   BILLS-CANVASSINO    OF 
MEMBERS.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  RAIKES  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  address  a  Question  to  you  upon  a 
matter  which  I  do  not  desire  to  place  so 
high  as  a  Question  of  Privilege,  but 
which  appears  to  me  to  afiPect  the  cha- 
racter and  authority  of  this  House.  A 
Circular  reached  me  in  the  course  of 
yesterday  evening — as  I  believe  it  did 
most  of  the  other  Members  of  the  House 
— with  reference  to  a  question  which 
was  debated  in  this  House  at  the  time  of 
Private  Business  yesterday.  Members 
generally  will  be  familiar  with  the 
practice,  which  has  been  frequently 
deprecated,  of  addressing  Circulars  to 
Members,  endeavouring  to  bias  their 
opinions  with  regard  to  Private  Bills 
before  the  House  of  Commons;  and  I 
should  not  have  ventured.  Sir,  to  trouble 
you,  or  to  ask  you  for  an  opinion  on  a 
subject  of  that  kind — where,  I  believe, 
the  practice  of  Parliament,  as  expressed 
by  very  high  authority,  is  clearly  under- 
stood ;  but  the  Circular  to  which  I  refer 
appears  to  me  to  go  further ;  and  I 
venture,  therefore,  to  ask  you  to  favour 
the  House  with  your  opinion  upon  it. 
The  Circular  is  headed,  **  Thames  River 
Prevention  of  Floods — Nomination  of 
six  Members  by  the  House ; "  and  it 
says — 

"Your  attendance  in  support  of  Colonel 
Beresford's  Motion  at  a  quarter  to  4  on  Thurs- 
day, March  13th,  is  most  respectfully  and 
earnestly  requested.  Colonel  Beresford's  Motion 
is  to  omit  the  name  of  Sir  J.  M'Garel-Hogg  as 
one  of  the  six  Members,  and  to  substitute  the 
name  of  Mr.  Watney  in  lieu  thereof." 

That  Circular  is  signed  **  Thomas  E. 
Jones,  clerk  to  the  Fulham  District 
Board  of  Works,"  and  *'  J.  E.  Brad- 
field,  Parliamentary  Agent."  Sir,  I 
venture,  in  putting  this  Question  to 
you,  to  invite  your  opinion  as  to  whe- 
ther the  nomination  of  Members  to 
serve  on  Select  Committees  is  not  one 
of  the  most  delicate  and  most  eminently 
judicial  functions  which  this  nouso  is 
called  upon  to  perform ;  and,  whether, 
in  your  opinion,  attempts  to  bespeak  the 
support  of  Members  in  regard  to  Private 
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Bills  which  may  be  submitted  to  the 
House  is  not  disrespectful  to  the  House, 
and  calculated,  if  such  a  practice  comes 
to  be  assented  to,  seriously  to  impair  the 
authority  of  this  House  as  a  tribunal 
with  regard  to  Private  Business  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  :  The  practice  of  can- 
vassing  Members  to  support  or  oppose 
Private  Bills  has  often  been  the  subject 
of  complaint  in  this  House.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means  has  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  the  fact 
that  the  parties  have  gone  further,  and 
commented,  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed constitution  of  the  Committee,  on 
the  names  of  particular  Members  selected 
to  serve  upon  it.  Such  a  practice  is  un- 
doubtedly very  objectionable,  and  should 
be  discountenanced  by  the  general  re- 
prehension of  the  House.  But,  except 
m  cases  in  which  false  or  misleading 
statements  are  made,  or  expressions  are 
used  which  are  injurious  to  Members, 
the  House  will  scarcely  think  it  neces- 
sary to  take  any  measures  against  the 
parties  referred  to. 

80UTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR— THE 
DEFEAT  AT  ISANDULA  —  GENERAL 
LORD  CHELMSFORD.  —  NOTICE  OF 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  EYLANDS:  I  wish  to  give 
Notice  that  on  Monday  next  I  will  ask 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whe- 
ther, on  February  the  24th,  General 
Ponsonby,  by  direction  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  sent  a  message  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  desiring  him  to 
telegraph  to  Lord  Chelmsford  that  She 
sympathized  with  him  most  sincerely  in 
regard  to  the  painful  loss  sustained  by 
the  British  arms,  but  that  She  placed 
entire  confidence  in  him  and  the  troops 
to  maintain  the  honour  and  good  name 
of  the  British  Army ;  and,  whether  that 
message  from  Her  Majesty  was  commu- 
nicated to  Lord  Chelmsford  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  I  will  answer 
that  Question  at  once,  with  your  per- 
mission. Sir.  As  to  the  terms,  I  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Burnley  has  mis-stated  them 
in  any  way.  That  message  was  for- 
warded to  me  by  General  Ponsonby 
from  Her  Majesty.  That  message  I 
conceived  it  to  be  perfectly  consistent 
with    my    duty    to    forward   to   Lord 


Chelmsford;  and,  I  venture  to  add,  so 
far  as  our  humble  expression  of  opinion 
goes,  that  it  was  a  very  natural  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  under  the  distressing 
circumstances  under  which  that  Genercd 
Officer  commanded  the  troops  at  the 
Cape. 

ORDER  8     OF    THE    DA  F. 


SUPPLY.— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

ARMY— THE  SCIENTIFIC  CORPS. 
RESOLUTION. 

Colonel  AUBUTHNOT  assured  the 
House  that  he  rose  with  gpreat  diffidence 
for  the  second  time  at  so  early  a  period 
of  the  Session  to  call  attention  to  matters 
connected  with  military  administration. 
His  diffidence  would  have  been  even 
greater  were  it  not  for  the  success  which 
had  resulted  from  his  former  Motion, 
and  if  his  previous  experience  had  not 
convinced  him  that  the  kind  treatment 
which  he  then  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  House  would  be  extended  to  any 
Member  who  did  not  speak  too  fre- 
quently, who  understood  his  subject, 
and  was  known  to  be  thoroughly  in 
earnest.  While  most  emphatically  dis- 
claiming the  desire  only  to  benefit 
those  corps  referred  to  by  the  terms 
of  his  Motion,  in  one  of  which  he 
had  passed  many  years  of  his  life,  he 
wished  still  less  to  draw  any  invidious 
distinction  between  the  various  branches 
of  the  Army.  In  mentioning  that  he 
had  never  in  his  life  been  within  the 
walls  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich ;  that  for  three  generations  no 
near  relation  of  his  had  served  in  the 
Ordnance  corps,  although  many  had 
with  the  Guards,  Cavalry  and  In- 
fantry ;  and  that  he  (Colonel  Arbuthnot) 
had  served  in  a  Cavalry  regiment, 
he  only  desired  to  show  that  in  deal- 
ing with  a  subject  relating  to  the  Ord- 
nance and  Scientific  branches  of  the 
Service,  he  was  likely  to  be  as  disin- 
terested as  any  Member  of  the  House. 
He  wished  the  House  to  believe  that  he 
approached  the  question  altogether  in 
the  public  interest  and  upon  national 
grounds,   and  to  understand    that   he 
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blamed  no  Department,  either  Parlia- 
mentary or  Executive,  for  a  state  of 
things  attributable,  in  his  opinion,  en- 
tirely to  natural  causes,  which  had 
grown  up  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
and  for  which  no  one  was  responsible. 
At  the  same  time,  he  desired  to  say  that 
if  he  did  not  succeed  in  making  out  a 
very  strong  or  even  unanswerable  case, 
the  failure  would  be  his  own,  and  not 
due  to  any  insufficiency  of  argument  at 
his  disposal.  With  the  permission  of 
the  House,  he  thought  it  well  to  read 
the  terms  of  the  Motion  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  submit  to  its  considera- 
tion— namely — 

**  That  an  humble  Addresa  be  precented  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  be 
pleased  to  order  the  issue  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion  to  inquire  into  and  to  report  whether  any  and 
what  alterations  of  the  Military  system  now  in 
force  are  desirable,  as  regards  the  pay,  promo- 
tion, employment,  and  conditions  of  service  and 
retirement  of  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance 
corps." 

It  would  be  recollected  that  until  the 
Crimean  War,  and  up  to  the  year  1 854, 
the  organization  of  the  Army  differed 
totally  from  that  of  the  present  time. 
The  Ordnance  corps  were  then  entirely 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Army,  and 
formed  something  between  a  mechanical 
and  semi-official  Department.  They 
were  specially  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  were  not  under  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, .but  had  a  Master  General 
and  a  Clerk  to  the  Board,  who  was  a 
Member  of  the  Government.  That  last 
Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  was  Colonel 
Boldero,  who,  though  he  commenced 
life  as  an  Engineer,  was,  during  his 
career,  transferred  to  the  Line,  a  fact 
that,  in  itself,  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Scientific  corps  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  Army  was  more 
strongly  defined  now  that  the  whole  of 
the  Army  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Horse  Guards,  than  at  the  period  to 
which  he  referred.  At  that  time  the 
Ordnance  corps  enjoyed  gresii  advan- 
tages, financial  and  otherwise,  both  in 
England  and  the  Colonies,  which,  how- 
ever, were  eo  numerous,  intricate,  and 
uninteresting,  that  he  would  not  dwell 
upon  them,  but  refer  any  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  desired  further  information 
upon  that  subject  to  the  history  of 
the  Boyal  Artillery  by  Major  Dun- 
can. Many  of  those  advantages  dis- 
appeared with    the    abolition    of    the 
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Board  of  Ordnance,  although  he  was 
of  opinion  that  a  contrary  impression 
existed,  and  that  the  country  had  never 
realized  the  change  which  had  taken 
place.  It  might  be  supposed  that  when 
the  Board  of  Ordnance  was  suppressed, 
and  after  the  Scientific  corps  came 
under  the  Horse  Guards,  they  would 
share  all  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages alike,  common  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  Service.  The  case, 
however,  was  unavoidably  otherwise, 
and  he  did  not  complain  of  that  for  one 
moment.  The  fact  was,  that  long  after 
the  abolition  of  the  Board  they  still  re- 
tained special  advantages,  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  laboured,  and  which,  at  all 
events,  offered  sufficient  inducements  for 
parents  and  guardians  to  send  young 
men  into  the  corps.  But  in  1871,  it 
would  be  remembered  that  an  entire 
change  took  place.  The  Army  Purchase 
system  was  abolished,  and  the  whole 
Army  was  placed  prospectively  on  the 
same  footing  as  regarded  entrance  and 
subsequent  commissions.  That  being  the 
case,  he  contended  that  the  same  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  should  apply 
to  all  branches  of  the  Service  alike,  and 
that  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Boyal 
Commission  that  sat  to  inquire  into  the 
matter  of  promotion  and  retirement,  the 
Report  ox  which  stated,  at  page  78, 
that— 

'*  There  is  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  the 
different  arms  of  the  Service  should  be  treated 
with  impartiality,  and  that  no  boon  or  benefit 
should  be  accorded  to  the  officers  of  one  which, 
under  similar  circumstances,  is  withheld  from 
the  other,  and  that  each  arm  or  branch  of  the 
Service  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  have  an 
equal  share  of  the  honours,  distinctions,  emolu- 
ments and  other  advantages  is  also  a  proposi- 
tion not  likely  to  be  denied." 

The  special  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages he  had  referred  to  as  existing 
before  the  abolition  of  Purchase  in 
the  other  arms  were  as  follows :  — 
In  the  first  place,  the  officers  of  Ord- 
nance did  not  pay  for  their  first  or 
subsequent  commissions ;  and  though 
their  promotion  came  tardily,  they  got 
their  steps  without  paying  for  them, 
and,  consequently,  received  bond  fide 
pay,  instead  of  indifferent  interest  for 
their  money.  Then  there  was  the  rank 
of  full  colonel,  which  carried  with  it 
high  pay,  and  was  a  thing  looked  for- 
ward to  by  the  officers  of  those  corps ; 
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but  that  rank  had  been  abolished  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion. He  might  remark,  with  regard  to 
the  construction  of  the  Commission,  that 
although  it  included  an  officer  of  the 
Indian  Artillery,  the  interests  of  the 
English  Army  were  not  represented  by 
any  officer  who  was  serving  in  England  or 
the  Colonies  ;  and  he  added,  upon  good 
authority,  that  the  Commissioners,  when 
at  the  last  moment  they  went  into  the 
question  of  the  efiPects  of  their  recom- 
mendations upon  the  non-purchase  corps, 
did  so  in  a  most  perfunctory  manner, 
and  without  foreseeing  what  those  effects 
would  be.  Another  advantage  enjoyed 
by  those  corps,  about  which  he  would 
afterwards  have  something  more  to  say, 
was  that  they  possessed  a  better  retiring 
system.  He  was  simply  arguing  this 
question  with  reference  to  the  effect  of 
the  new  Kegulations  upon  the  supply 
of  candidates  for  the  Ordnance  corps, 
because  he  felt  that  one  result  only 
could  ensue — namely,  that  when  the 
new  Kules  in  operation  were  understood, 
the  corps  would  lose  caste,  and  find 
themselves  without  a  suitable  supply  of 
officers  to  command  them — to  guard 
against  which  in  the  future  was  his 
object  in  trespassing  upon  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  House.  He  now  came 
to  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
Corps  laboured,  and  he  ventured  to  say 
that  these  had  been  very  much  increased 
by  the  recent  legislation  for  the  abolition 
of  Purchase,  and  by  the  action  taken  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Promotion  and  Re- 
tirement. In  the  first  place,  the  entrance 
examination  was  severer,  and,  therefore, 
the  education  was  more  costly.  He  did 
not  say  for  one  moment  that  more  money 
was  not  spent  upon  the  education  of 
some  Infantry  officers  than  was  spent  on 
that  of  any  officer  who  joined  the  Ord- 
nance corps;  but  he  still  maintained 
that  to  obtain  a  commission  in  that  Ser- 
vice it  was  necessary  to  spend  more 
money,  because  a  far  higher  standard 
of  education  had  to  be  attained.  The 
entrance  examination  was  severer,  and 
the  course  of  instruction  longer.  He 
admitted  that  a  little  benefit  was  con- 
ferred by  the  reduction  in  the  age  of 
entrance  at  Woolwich ;  but,  taking  the 
average  age  of  cadets,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  Woolwich  cadet  obtained  his 
commission  at  a  later  age  than  others, 
bad  spent  more  money  in  consequence 


upon  his  education,  and  was  more  heavily 
handicapped  at  the  starting  on  the  race. 
Passing  on  to  the  question  of  pay,  he 
believed  he  should  be  able  to  show  the 
House  that  in  every  rank  except  below 
that  of  captain  the  Engineers  and  Artil- 
lery received  less  pay  and  emolument 
than  the  Infantry  of  the  Line.  The  only 
financial  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission was  one  that  acted  entirely  to 
the  disadvantage  of  those  corps,  and 
was  to  the  effect  that  a  saving  in  the 
effective  pay  of  the  Army  should  be 
made  by  the  abolition  of  the  rank  of  full 
colonel,  which  saving  mulctod  the  Royal 
Artillery  in  the  sum  of  £52,000,  and  the 
Royal  Engineers  in  the  sum  of  about 
£30,000,  annually.  By  existing  Regu- 
lations, lieutenant  colonels  of  Royal 
Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers  were 
especially  at  a  disadvantage.  Only 
about  two  out  of  five  drew  command 
pay;  while  adjutants,  though  captains, 
only  drew  1».  Hd.;  while  an  Infantry 
adjutant,  who  was  a  subaltern,  drew 
2«.  6d,  or  3«.  He  now  came  to  the  ques- 
tion of  promotion.  It  was,  of  course, 
known  that  the  Ordnance  corps  used  to 
obtain  their  promotion  free  of  expense, 
though  it  came  tardily ;  but  the  Koyal 
Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
matter  drew  up  statistics  showing  that 
if  the  Army  had  been  left  as  Viscount 
Card  well  left  it,  without  any  scheme  for 
promotion  or  retirement,  the  Ordnance 
corps  would  have  been  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  the  Army  as  regards  rapidity. 
Although  the  actuarial  statements  drawn 
up  and  published  might  be  of  authority 
or  otherwise — for  he  did  not  place  much 
reliance  in  such  statements  unless  based 
upon  very  large  figures  —  still  they 
went  to  show  that  under  the  scheme 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners, 
officers  in  the  Ordnance  corps  would 
be  from  four  to  six  years  later  in  gaining 
each  successive  step  on  the  ladder  of 
promotion.  He  had  now  to  ask  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  most  se- 
rious of  all  the  causes  which  were  at  work 
to  deter  young  men  from  joining  the 
Ordnance  corps,  and  that  was  the  practical 
exclusion  of  the  officers  from  the  Staff. 
He  found  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  General  Staff  officers  at  Woolwich — 
Colonel  Brackenbury  at  Cyprus,  whose 
appointment  he  understood  was  about 
to  cease,  and  who  probably  owed  his 
selection  to  the  personal  influence  of 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,   and    one    other 
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about  to  proceed  to  Natal  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Adjutant  General — there  were 
no  officers  of  Ordnance  employed  upon 
the  General  Staff.  If  any  doubt  existed 
as  to  the  non-employment  of  those  offi- 
oersi  who  numbered  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  body  of  officers  in  the  Army, 
he  would  like  to  refer  to  a  case  within 
his  own  recollection  of  an  Engineer 
officer  who  for  some  time  temporarily 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  high  Staff 
appointment  at  an  important  military 
station.  The  post  became  vacant,  and 
application  was  made  for  him  to  be  con- 
firmed in  it;  but  the  answer  received 
was — **  Ordnance  officers  are  not  eligible 
for  appointment  to  these  positions."  That 
answer  simply  conceded  the  whole  point 
which  he  (Colonel  Arbuthnot)  wished  to 
bring  before  the  House,  He  admitted 
that  there  were  occasional  cases  of  men 
employed  in  departments  where  special 
qualifications  were  required — such  as 
the  Intelligence  and  Education  De- 
partments —  but  they  did  not  come 
into  the  category  of  the  60  officers 
employed  on  the  General  Staff.  Why 
were  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  corps 
excluded  from  Staff  appointments  in 
England  and  the  Colonies  ?  In  his  opi- 
nion, they  were  all  more  or  less  quali- 
fied for  the  Staff  by  their  knowledge 
of  topography,  surveying,  and  military 
drawing.  Field  Artillery  officers  were 
pre-eminently  fitted  for  Staff  employ- 
ments and  commands,  because  from  the 
nature  of  their  regimental  duties  at  field 
days  and  mancBuvres,  they  had  better 
opportunity  of  studying  the  movement 
and  the  handling  of  troops.  On  these 
occasions  the  artilleryman  got  a  general 
view  of  what  was  going  on ;  while  the 
Cavalry  soldier  was  either  employed  on 
reconnaisance  duty,  or,  if  with  his  regi- 
ment, was  hidden  away  behind  a  hill 
till  required  to  move,  when  he  was  en- 
veloped in  a  cloud  of  dust;  and  the 
Infantry  officer  was  devoting  his  time 
and  attention  to  seeing  that  when  he 
gave  the  order  **  fours  right,"  the 
men  did  not  form  **  fours  left."  If 
one  wanted  to  get  an  account  of  wHkt 
had  happened  on  a  field  day,  it  was 
much  more  likely  to  be  obtained  from  a 
sub-lieutenant  of  Artillery  than  from  even 
a  commanding  officer  of  any  other  Arm. 
The  officers  of  the  Ordnance  corps  had 
been  invariably  excluded  from  occupy- 
ing any  of  the  three  highest  positions 
to  which  the  officers  of  other  corps  could 
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attain,  and  were,  besides,  shut  out  from 
the  positions  of  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Clothing,  Eecruiting,  Intelli- 
gence, and  Education.  Out  of  the 
officers  commanding  at  the  30  district 
divisions  and  brigades  in  England  and 
the  Colonies,  only  one  was  an  officer 
of  a  scientific  corps.  With  regard  to 
the  appointment  at  Woolwich,  he  saw 
that  the  post  was  to  be  filled  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Crimean  officer,  which  was 
to  be  TQgretted ;  because  that  standing 
appointment  of  an  Artillery  officer  to 
Woolwich  was  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Ordnance  corps  and  the  rest  of  the 
Army  had  been  maintained.  He  would 
like  to  see  a  Cavalry  officer  sent  to  com- 
mand the  Woolwich  district,  and  an 
Artillery  General  commanding  some  of 
the  great  defensive  districts.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  was  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  break  through  that  line  of 
demarcation,  and  that  he  should  even- 
tually succeed  in  his  endeavours  to  do 
so.  It  was  quite  true  that  Ordnance 
officers  had  been  appointed  to  com- 
mands at  Gibraltar  and  Bermuda ;  but 
he  wished  to  remind  the  House  that  in 
those  places  the  command  of  the  troops 
was  quite  subordinate  to  the  position  of 
Civil  Governor,  and  were  not  purely  War 
Office  appointments.  Again,  it  might  bo 
asked — **  How  can  you  complain,  when 
General  Boberts  and  General  Biddulph 
both  hold  commands  in  India  ?"  To 
which  he  replied — **  If  it  is  just  and  ex- 
pedient to  em  ploy  the  officers  of  Ordnance 
corps  when  they  get  to  India,  how  will 
it  be  otherwise  than  unjust  and  im- 
politic to  say  they  shall  have  no  com- 
mands in  England  and  the  Colonies?" 
If  there  happened  to  be  no  officers  of 
Artillery  or  Engineers  fitted  for  any  par- 
ticular vacancy,  of  course  he  did  not 
complain  that  no  one  was  appointed.  He 
did  not  say  those  officers  must  be  em- 
ployed simply  on  the  grounds  of  numeri- 
cal proportion;  but  simply  asked  why 
was  England  to  be  the  only  country  in 
the  world  not  to  employ  on  the  Staff 
and  in  commands  its  most  highly  edu- 
cated officers  ?  Referring  again  to  the 
Afghan  War,  he  might  contrast  the 
selection  of  generals  with  that  in  the 
Zulu  War.  In  the  former,  the  Ord- 
nance corps  had  a  fair  share,  while,  in 
the  latter,  out  of  five  generals  now  on 
the  way  to  the  scene  oi  operations,  not 
one  belonged  to  those  corps.    It  would 
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be  an  easy  thing  to  mention  scores  of 
officers  in  foreign  Armies  who  had  been 
employed  in  independent  commands, 
and  whose  names  were  emblazoned  on 
the  pages  of  history.  To  begin  with  the 
French  Army,  there  was  the  First  Napo- 
leon, Marmont,  Foy,  Drouot,  Pichegru, 
L'Espinasse,  and  Bosquet;  while  the 
Italians  had  their  Delia  Marmora,  and 
the  Bussians  General  Todleben  and 
Prince  Gortschakoff.  All  these  distin- 
guished men  were  Artillery  or  Engi- 
neer officers.  Again,  we  had  only  to 
look  to  our  own  Indian  Army  for 
the  names  of  Pollock,  Whish,  Arch- 
dale,  Wilson,  and  Napier  of  Magdala 
—  names  of  which  England  was  not 
ashamed.  He  had  moved  in  December 
last  for  a  Betum  of  the  General  Officers 
of  the  Ordnance  Corps  holding  indepen- 
dent commands ;  but  although  he  should 
have  thought  it  might  have  been  made 
out  in  five  minutes,  that  Return  had  not 
.  yet  been  presented.  It  had  apparently 
baffled  the  ingenuity  and  the  research 
of  the  War  Office  clerks,  and  no  wonder, 
for  he  believed  no  such  record  existed  ; 
at  any  rate,  he  had  never  heard  of  it. 
Sir  Hobert  Jardine  had  commanded  at 
Gibraltar,  and  Sir  Fen  wick  Williams  in 
Canada,  and  he  had  heard  it  stated 
that  Sir  John  Burgoyne  would  have 
commanded  in  the  Crimea  had  he 
not  been  an  Engineer  officer;  but  he 
foresaw  an  objection  that  might  be 
advanced,  by  those  who  were  anxious 
to  do  so,  to  the  effect  that  he  was,  by 
making  those  remarks,  criticizing  the 
conduct  and  the  patronage  of  the  illus- 
trious Duke  at  the  head  of  the  Army. 
He  need  hardly  assure  hon.  Members 
that  such  was  not  his  intention ;  although 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  if  it  appeared 
to  him  at  any  time  that  the  Head  of  any 
Department,  however  high  their  posi- 
tion might  be,  and  however  exalted  the 
rank  of  the  individual  was,  sacrificing  the 
public  interest  by  errors  of  judgment,  he 
would  not  for  one  moment  hesitate  to 
discharge  his  duty  by  pointing  them  out 
to  the  House.  At  that  moment,  however, 
his  object  was  a  very  different  one,  for 
he  wished  not  to  criticize,  but  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  illustrious 
Duke,  who  was  Colonel  of  the  two  corps 
in  question,  who  it  was  impossible  could 
be  influenced  by  any  silly  prejudices,  and 
whose  aim,  as  everyone  knew,  was  to 
maintain  the  Army  in  the  highest  state 
pf  efficiency.    But  it  was  difficult  for  the 


illustrious  Duke  to  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  making  the  great 
changes  indicated,  and  upsetting  a  sys- 
tem which  he  had  found  in  force,  and 
which  during  a  great  part  of  his  tenure 
of  Office  had  been  defensible,  unless  his 
hands  were  strengthened  by  the  Beport 
of  a  Boyal  Commission.  As  he  was  enter- 
ing the  House  that  evening,  an  hon. 
Member  had  said  that  he  was  about  to  ask 
the  House  of  Commons  to  govern  the 
Army ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  ab- 
surd than  that  statement ;  for  the  matter 
was  not  one  of  discipline,  but  of  organi- 
zation, and  it,  therefore,  was  a  most 
important  question  for  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  would  pass 
on  to  another  subject,  which  he  did  not 
wish  to  represent  as  a  grievance  in  any 
way.  It  was  a  fact  that  a  man  could 
much  more  easily  get  into  the  Staff 
College  from  the  Line  than  from  the 
Artillery  or  Engineers,  which  alone 
was  an  inducement  for  him  to  join 
other  corps  in  preference  to  the  Ord- 
nance. There  were  some  persons  who 
thought  that  as  there  was  a  competitive 
examination  to  be  passed,  selection 
should  be  made  from  those  who  gained 
the  highest  number  of  marks.  If  that 
were  the  rule,  the  officers  of  Artillery 
and  Engineers  would  monopolize  all  the 
appointments.  This,  however,  was  a 
secondary  matter.  For  himself,  he  readily 
acknowledged  the  necessity  of  limiting 
the  number  from  each  arm  of  the  Ser- 
vice. He  only  inquired  why,  if  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  limit  the  number 
of  Artillery  and  Engineer  officers,  the 
Cavalry  and  Infantry,  whose  duties 
were  perfectly  distinct,  should  be  lumped 
together  ?  Then,  again,  it  was  a  per- 
fect waste  of  money  to  educate  Artillery 
and  Engineer  officers  at  the  Staff  Col- 
lege, with  the  view  to  their  filling  ap- 
pointments which  were  never  given  to 
them.  It  was  true  that  they  held  regi- 
mental Staff  appointments,  but  for  these 
no  Staff  education  was  necessary.  Ord- 
nance officers  laboured  under  the  further 
disadvantage  of  being  the  only  ones  who 
could  not  escape  compulsory  retirement, 
and  for  this  reason — because  officers  of 
other  corps  about  to  come  under  com- 
pulsory retirement  could  be  saved  from 
it  and  promoted  to  other  corps ;  while 
the  Engineer  or  Artillery  officer  could 
not,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  other 
corps  open  to  him.  The  circumstances 
to  which  he  had  referred  led  him  to  be* 
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lieve  that  aa  they  had  been  created  by 
the  recommendations  of  various  Hoyal 
Commissions,  nothing  short  of  a  Hoyal 
Commission   could    eflPectively  consider 
and  modify  them.     Another  point  was 
the  efiPect  which  the  recommendation  of 
the  Royal  Commission   to  abolish  the 
rank  of  regimental  full  colonel  had  upon 
the  scientific  branches  of  the  Army.  He 
had  heard,  on  the  highest  authority,  that 
it  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  Engineers ; 
and  he  believed  it  would  have  the  same 
effect  upon  the  Artillery,  by  leading  to 
the  wholesale  retirement    of   a    large 
number  of  their  most  valuable  officers. 
After  a  certain  date — the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1882 — no  officer  would  be  allowed 
to  continue  as  lieutenant  colonel  longer 
than  five  years,  but  would  then  have 
the  option  of  being  placed  upon  half- 
pay,  or  of  receiving  a  larger  ^um  on  re- 
tiring from  the  Service  altogether.     At 
the  same  date  the  rank  of  full  colonel 
would  also  cease  to  exist,  although  there 
would  be  over  30  lieutenant  colonels  of 
Engineers  and  50  of  Artillery  still  eligible 
for  promotion  as  full  colonels,  and  who 
would  have  to  be  disposed  of  either  by 
their  being  bought  out  or  promoted  be- 
fore the  other  officers  could  hope  for 
any  employment.      Those  officers'  who 
had  served  their  five  years  and  been 
shelved    would     have    to    decide    be- 
tween receiving  half -pay  for  an  inde- 
finite number  of  years  and  the  higher 
terms  offered  to  them  on  final  retirement, 
and  being  usually  poor  men  would  bo 
compelled  to  choose  the  latter,  and  the 
State  would  be  very  unfortunate  in  losing 
from  that  cause  alone  the  services  of  so 
many  valuable  officers.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  only  argument  which  could  be 
advanced  against  the  throwing  open  of 
appointments  upon    the    Staff   to    the 
Ordnance  officers    was    that  they  had 
already   special    appointments  open  to 
them.     But  he  would  ask  the   House, 
was  it  likely  that    such    men,   unless 
having  a  certain  bent  of  mind,  would 
prefer  such  an  appointment  as  that  of 
master  saddler  to  the  position  of  a  Staff 
officer?     He  was  of   opinion  that   the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  scien- 
tific and  other  parts  of  the  Army  should 
be  broken  down,  and  the  appointments 
in  question  thrown   open  to   all.     He 
oould  see  no  reason  whatever  why  this 
should  not  be  effected.     The  loss  to  the 
country  of  the  abilities  of  scientific  offi- 
cers was  no  less  than  a  national  mis- 
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fortune.  Take  the  case  of  Sir  William 
Palliser,  Sir  Henry  Gordon,  or  Colonel 
Colley,  whose  services  could  have  been 
invaluable  to  the  State  in  certain  De- 

Eartments  had  they  not  been  ineligible, 
ecause  they  were  not  Artillery  officers. 
Again,  it  might  be  said  that  the  supply  of 
Ordnance  officers  was  still  equal  to  the  de- 
mand ;  but  with  that  argument  he  begged 
to  join  issue,  and  would  only  state  that 
whereas,  before  the  abolition  of  Pur- 
chase, the  numbers  of  those  who  quali- 
fied in  the  preliminary  examination  and 
those  who  obtained  appointments  were 
in  the  proportion  of  four  and  a-half  to 
one,  they  now  stood  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  two.     The  number  of  those  who 
qualified  had  fallen  off,  and  it  was  simply 
a  waste  of  time  to  examine  men  who  had 
not  sufficient  education  to  justify  the 
authorities  in  continuing  their  examina- 
tion after  the  first  two  days.     He  asked, 
was  it   or  was  it  not  desirable   to  at- 
tract the  cream  of  the  Army  to  the  Ord- 
naucei  corps?     And  had  he  not  shown 
that  those  corps  laboured  under  disad- 
vantages which,  as  time  went  on,  would 
increase  rather  than  diminish  ?     Was  it 
likely  that  they  could  hold  their  own 
under  the  new  Regulations ;  and  would 
it  not  be  a  national  misfortune  if  they 
were    to  sink  into  disrepute  ?     There 
could  be  but  one  answer,  and  that  was, 
that  it  would   be   a  most  unfortunate 
thing  for  the  efficiency  of  the  British 
Army  and  for  the   English   nation   at 
large.    Again,  he  asked,  was  it  not  wise 
to  anticipate  those  possible  events  with 
a  view  to  their  prevention  ?  As  inquiries 
of  that  kind  were  not  matters  of  a  day, 
he  trusted  the  excuse  would  not  be  used 
that  it  was  premature  to  deal  with  the 
subject  at  that  time.     How  could  the 
subject  be  investigated  better  than  by  a 
Royal  Commission  ?  He  had  shown  that 
the  matters  to  be  inquired  into  were  the 
results   of  the  recommendation  of  two 
previous  Royal  Commissions;  and  he  con- 
tended there  were,  at  least,  half-a-dozen 
points  within  the  four  comers  of  his  Mo- 
tion, the  investigation  of  which  was  quite 
as  important  as  anything  that  had  justi- 
fied the  appointment  of  Royal  Commis- 
sions in  former  times.  He  knew  that  the 
strongest  feeling  existed  against  sending 
young  men  to  Woolwich.     In  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  a  General 
Officer,  the  writer  said  that  anyone  who 
sent  his   son  to  Woolwich  must  be  a 
lunatic  or  ignorant  of  the  facts.  Leaving 
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the  question  of  lunacy  to  be  settled  amon^ 
tlie  two  distinguished  Generals,  he  would 
read  another  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  another  General  Officer  who 
took  exception  to  the  above-mentioned  ex- 
pression, in  which  the  writer,  while  fore- 
seeing and  admitting  every  word  that 
he  (Colonel  Arbuthnot)  had  either  ut- 
tered or  written  as  to  the  disadvantages 
under  which  this  corps  laboured,  said — 

**  The  fact  is  that  there  are  attractions  in  the 
Artillery  Service  that  in  some  measure  tend  to 
coanterbalance  the  ill-usage  to  which  we  are 
subjected,  and  these  are — ^Tho  pleasant  life, 
the  friendly  brotherhood  of  the  officers  com- 
mencing at  the  Academy  and  continuing 
throughout;  the  interesting  duties,  the  mode- 
rate scale  of  expense,  and  generally  the  high 
tone  of  the  regiment.  These  considerations  are 
sufficiently  weighty  to  induce  Artillery  officers 
to  send  their  sons  to  compete  in  spite  of  all  the 
drawbacks.*' 

But  all  these  were  advantages  which 
an  Infantry  officer  might  claim  for 
himself,  just  as  much  as  an  Engineer 
or  Artilleryman ;  and  were  they  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  for  what  was 
really  the  case  now  —  the  absence  of 
a  career  ?  He  wished  to  impress  strongly 
upon  the  House  what  it  was  that  the 
Artillery  or  Engineer  officer  had  to  look 
forward  to.  It  was  this — Those  who  were 
lieutenant- colonels,  and  had  been  lieu- 
tenant-colonels for  many  years,  could 
only  look  forward  to  being  lieutenant- 
colonels  still,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  would  be  shelved  without  so  much 
as  their  drawing  command  pay.  They 
attained  that  position  at  an  early  age, 
and  would  have  to  go  on  half-pay  or  on 
permanent  retirement,  unless  the  whole 
system  was  changed.  Eventually  they 
might  become  major-generals,  and 
get  £450  a-year;  but  they  would 
not  be  employed.  He  did  not  know 
what  would  happen  when  the  full 
colonels  were  abolished  ;  but  there  were 
very  few  appointments  which,  even  in 
the  remote  future,  could  be  occupied  by 
Artillery  or  Engineer  officers.  All  the 
brigade  depots  were  open  to  officers  of 
the  Line;  but  there  were  very  few 
military  appointments  open  to  Ordnance 
officers.  He  admitted  that  all  his  argu- 
ments did  not  apply  equally  to  the  two 
corps — some  of  them  were  more  appli- 
cable to  the  Artillery  than  to  the  Engi- 
neers. These  were  all  reasons  why  a 
Royal  Commission  should  be  appointed. 
It  was  impossible  even  for  the  able  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War  they  now  had 


— ^it  was  quite  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
either  his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend, 
or  the  Executive  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  Army  could  possibly  settle  all  these 
questions.     They  required  an  enormous 
amount  of  grappling  with ;  and  it  would 
be  childish  to  say,  in  answer  to  his  appeal 
— '*  The  matter  is  being  considered  now ; 
it  is  occupying  our  time  and  attention, 
and  you  are  only  anticipating  what  we 
may  very  likely  do."      He    therefore 
urged  his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
not  to  shrink  from   dealing    with  the 
question.      He  granted  that  it  was  a 
very    large  and  momentous    question. 
His  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  might 
take  another  line  of  argument.     He  did 
not  know  that  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  would  do  so ;  but  he  might  say 
that   the  question  was  too    new — that 
this   was  the    first  time  it  had  been 
brought  'before  the  House  ;  or  that  the 
Parliament    was    too    old — nearly    in 
its  last  Session.     He  hoped  his  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would  not  rely 
upon  that  as  an  objection.      He   be- 
lieved that  the  abolition  of  Purchase 
was  carried  out  the  first  time  it  was 
brought  before  the  House — or,  at  any 
rate,  in  its  first  Session.   At  any  rate,  he 
could  assure  the  House  of  one  thing — 
that  if  the  matter  was  not  well  enough 
known  now,    it    would    soon   be    well 
enough  known.     The  Press  had  already 
taken  the  matter  up,  and  it  would,  he 
had  very  little  doubt,  be  taken  up  in 
** another  place;"  and  what  was  more, 
and  what  he  was  infinitely  more  con- 
cerned in,  was  that  both  the  military 
and  the  civil  public — those  who  under- 
stood the  matter  now,  and  those  who 
would  understand  it  eventually — would 
be  on  his  side.     This  was  why  he  said 
he  had  no  doubt  whatever    that    the 
matter  would  be  eventually  understood, 
and  that  the  demand  now  made  would 
be  eventually  conceded.     He  thought, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  very  wise 
indeed  for  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  to  take  the  initiative,  and  for  the 
Government  to  deal  with  it  by  appoint- 
ing a  Boyal  Commission.     He  did  not 
for  a  moment  mean  to  say  that  his  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  was  primarily 
responsible    for  the    present    state   of 
things;  but  the  responsibility — and   a 
very  great  responsibility  it  was — had 
been  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  in  con- 
sequence of  his  acceptance  of  the  Office 
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wbich  he  now  held.  It  would  be  far 
better,  he  thoup^ht,  that  at  this  parti- 
cular time  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  should  grernt  the  inquiry,  and 
declare  at  once  that  the  Government 
would  appoint  a  Bojal  Commission.  He 
apologized  to  the  House  for  having 
occupied  so  much  of  their  time.  He 
had,  however,  tried  to  be  as  short  as  he 
could,  and  he  thanked  them  very  much 
for  the  patience  and  attention  with 
which  they  had  listened  to  him.  He 
would  now  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  House  and  of  his  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  with  the  fullest 
faith  in  the  truth,  vitality,  and  ultimate 
success  of  the  arguments  he  had  used, 
and  in  the  impartiality  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  hoping  confidently  that  it 
would  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  his  Besolution. 

Amendment  proposed, 

"To leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"an  humble  Address  he  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  he  pleased  to 
orddlr  the  issue  of  a  Hoyal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  and  to  report  whether  any  and  what  altera- 
tions of  the  Military  system  now  in  force  are 
desirable,  as  regards  the  i>ay,  promotion,  em- 
ployment, and  conditions  of  service  and  retire- 
ment of  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Corps,'' — 
{Colonel  Arbuthnot,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
prpposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Colonel  STANLEY:  I  think  it  would 
be  for  the  conveoience  of  the  House  that 
I  should  rise  as  early  as  possible  to  reply 
to  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  and  state 
what  is  the  present  position  of  afiairs, 
and  what  is  the  view  I  take  in  regard  to 
the  question  which  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  has  so  ably  brought  forward.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  apology  was  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  to  the  House  for  having  intro- 
duced the  subject;  but  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  temperate  manner 
in  which  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
has  brought  it  forward,  entirely  justify 
the  appeal  which  he  has  made,  and  I 
trust  that  what  I  shall  have  to  say  will 
prove  to  him  that  if  it  is  my  duty  to 
resist  the  Motion  in  the  form  in  which 
he  has  made  it,  it  is  not  from  any  feeling 
inimicable  to  his  object  or  from  any  feel- 
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ing  of  indifference  to  the  subjects  which 
he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  bring 
before  the  House.  Now,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  although  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  touched  upon  many  grievances 
and  many  cases  of  hardship — and  there 
are  many  points  in  which,  perhaps,  the 
working  of  the  Royal  Warrant,  as  far  as 
the  Royal  Artillery  are  concerned,  is 
not  wholly  satisfactory  —  at  the  same 
time,  he  very  briefly  touched  upon  that 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  pith  and 
root  of  the  whole  of  this  question,  and 
that  is,  how  far  the  position  of  the 
officers  of  the  Scientific  and  Non-purchase 
Corps  has  been  affected — not  actually, 
but  relatively — by  the  better  terms  now 
given  in  the  other  branches  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Service.  The  main  point,  as  my 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  has  said,  is  this 
— Undoubtedly,  it  is  desirable  to  attract 
what  he  calls  the  cream  of  the  Service  to 
the  two  branches  of  the  Ordnance  corps, 
commonly  called  the  Scientific  branches 
of  the  Service.  That  I  answer  without 
hesitation.  He  points  out  that  they  are 
under  certain  disadvantages,  and  he  asks 
that  these  disadvantages  should  not  be 
allowed  to  increase,  adding  reasons  why 
the  Ordnance  corps  cannot  possibly  hold 
their  own  under  such  circumstances.  I 
am  free  to  admit  that  not  only  now,  but 
for  some  time  past,  even  when  I  filled 
the  position  which  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  near  me  (Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay) 
now  occupies — that  of  Financial  Secre- 
tary— I  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  the 
time  would  come,  sooner  or  later,  when 
the  position  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and 
the  Royal  Engineers  must  claim  the 
attention  of  the  Executive  Government. 
From  the  moment  when  the  abolition  of 
Purchase  took  place,  and  particularly 
after  the  Royal  Warrant  in  reference  to 
promotion  and ^  retirement  was  passed, 
there  could  be  no  question  that  the  sub- 
ject must  arise  in  some  form  or  other; 
and  probably,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, the  day  would  be  almost  immediate. 
But  I  confess  that  even  those  who  took 
most  interest  in  the  subject  could  hardly 
have  been  prepared  to  see  an  effect  pro- 
duced in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  or  to 
find  the  Warrant,  drafted,  as  I  hope  it 
was,  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Service,  should 
turn  out  to  have  somewhat  the  opposite 
effect  to  that  for  which  it  was  designed. 
I  confess  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
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examine  into  this  matter  as  fully  as  I 
myself  desired  ;  but  as  far  as  my  recol- 
lection goes,  in  the  original  form  of  the 
Warrant,  as  recommended  by  the  Eoyal 
Commission,  I  do  not  think  that  com- 
pulsory retirement,  at  all  events,  in  the 
lower  grades,  was  recommended  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried  out 
in  the  Royal  Warrant.  That  is,  as  far 
as  my  recollection  goes ;  but  I  am  free 
to  admit  that  opinions  about  it  were 
divided.  There  were  many  eminent 
authorities  taken  into  consultation,  who 
were  connected  with,  and  deeply  inte- 
rested in,  the  welfare  of  the  two  Scientific 
corps,  who  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
apply  the  system  of  compulsory  retire- 
ment in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  Service.  However, 
when  they  came  to  apply  those  rules  to 
the  Scientific  branch  of  the  Service,  a 
question  arose  which,  although  it  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  latent  as  regarded 
the  Infantry  and  the  Cavalry  arms  of 
the  Service,  has  become  one  of  very  great 
prominence  in  regard  to  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery and  the  Royal  Engineers.  It  is 
a  difficulty  which  will  land  you  on  one 
or  other  of  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
My  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  did  not 
suggest  or  indicate  a  remedy — and  it  is 
mainly  that  where  you  want,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  insure  such  a  flow  of  promotion 
in  the  lower  ranks  as  to  enable  officers 
to  succeed  to  posts  of  importance  at  a 
comparatively  early  age  of  life,  or  while 
they  retain  aU  their  business  activity 
about  them,  you  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
dealing  with  a  class  of  officers  whose 
value  in  many  cases  in  the  Service  in- 
creases with  every  day  of  their  service, 
and  whom  you  cannot  but  regret  to  see 
forced,  or  even  induced,  to  leave  the  Ser- 
vice. That  is  a  difficulty  which  must 
beset  you  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other ; 
and  it  is  only  by  balancing  the  evils 
that  the  matter  can  be  tested.  Although 
I  fully  sympathize  with  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  in  the  regret  he  has  ex- 
pressed at  so  many  officers  of  great 
value  to  the  Service  being  obliged,  or 
feeling  themselves  obliged,  to  leave  the 
Service,  still  I  do  not  see,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  that  can  be  entirely  avoided, 
unless  you  were  to  put  up  a  flow  of  pro- 
motion, such  as  that  which  attracted  so 
much  attention  in  the  Ordnance  corps 
some  years  ago.  Now,  I  confess  that  I 
followed  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
what  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  said 


with  regard  to  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Ordnance  services  and  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  Army;  and  I  am 
boimd  to  say  that  he  appeared  to  me  to 
take  a  view  much  more  reasonable  than 
that  which  has  been  urged  upon  me  in 
other  quarters,  in  so  far  that  he  is  quite 
willing  that  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  Ordnance  and  the  other  Ser- 
vices should  be  broken  down  on  both 
sides.  Hitherto  it  has  rather  been  from 
custom  than  upon  any  known  rule  that 
one  Service  has  been  excluded  from  the 
other.  My  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  be  glad  to  see 
appointments  of  a  quasi-ciYil  nature, 
although  they  might  touch  upon  pro- 
fessional matters,  opened  up  to  the  rest 
of  the  Army.  I  think  there  would  bo 
in  that  case  some  risk,  if  I  may  say  so, 
of  interfering  with  that  feeling  of  com- 
radeship which  I  am  happy  to  think 
has  always  existed  in  the  xtoyal  Artil- 
lery, and  which,  indeed,  has  been 
much  exemplified  in  this  House.  I 
refer  to  that  feeling  which  knits  the 
Royal  Artillery  together  as  one  man. 
It  is  upon  that  feeling  that  pressure, 
no  doubt,  has  been  put,  not  only  that 
appointments  should  be  opened  out  to 
the  Royal  Artillery  and  the  Royal  En- 
gineers— appointments  which  are  now 
only  open  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
Service — but  that  they  should,on  the  other 
hand,  retain  all  the  quasiSiBS  appoint- 
ments more  particularly  associated  with 
them  at  the  present  time.  I  was  glad, 
therefore,  to  recognize,  on  the  part  of 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  a  disposi- 
tion to  say  that  if  the  line  of  separation 
is  to  be  made  less  distinct,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  waive  as  much  on  the  one  side 
as  the  other.  In  using  that  argument 
he  certainly  does  much  to  advance  the 
position  he  takes  up.  So  far  as  I  am 
myself  concerned,  during  the  .time  I 
have  held  the  Office  I  have  now  tho 
honour  to  hold — and  I  speak  with  all 
due  reserve  on  these  points,  because, 
as  the  House  is  aware,  the  small  num- 
ber of  commands  and  the  large  number 
of  officers  who  are  eligible  for  them 
renders  selection  for  command  a  matter 
of  difficulty — so  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Artillery  or  Engineer  officers 
are  excluded,  by  the  mere  fact  of  their 
being  such,  from  appointments  which 
are  open  to  other  officers  of  the  Army. 
I  have  never  gone  into  the  point  of  the 
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numerical  proportion ;  and  I  am  not  at 
all  sure — although  I  dare  say  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  has  verified  the  state- 
ment he  has  made — I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that,  as  far  as  the  doctrine  of  numerical 
proportion  goes,  it  would  not  tell  against 
rather  than  for  him.  There  is  one  point 
in  regard  to  what  has  been  stated  by 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  upon  which 
I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  speak  with  some 
reservation,  because  in  referring  to  it  I 
am  dealing  with  it  as  an  abstract  case. 
It  has  been  said,  and  cited  as  an  illus- 
tration, that  Lieutenant  Chard,  of  the 
Boyal  Eog^neers,  could  not  be  promoted 
under  the  Warrant;  whereas  Lieu- 
tenant Bromhead,  who  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  memorable  defence  of 
Borke's  Drift,  could  be. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT  :  I  did  not 
say  under  the  terms  of  the  Warrant, 
but  under  the  existing  state  of  things. 

Colonel  STANLEY  :  That  is  an  im- 
pression I  wish  to  correct.  So  far  as  I 
am  informed — and  I  have  taken  steps 
to  verify  the  accuracy  of  my  own  be- 
lief— there  will  be  the  means  of  pro- 
motion. I  do  not  mean  in  reference 
to  particular  officers  concerned;  but 
taking  this  instance  as  an  abstract  case, 
it  is  perfectly  possible  for  an  officer  of 
the  Artillery  or  Engineers  to  be  pro- 
moted to  half-pay  under  the  Royal  War- 
rant as  it  now  stands,  on  condition, 
however,  that  he  is  brought  back  to  full 
pay  within  the  year.  No  doubt,  as  my 
non.  and  gallant  Friend  has  stated,  that 
involves  a  curious  way  of  dealing  with 
the  question.  But  the  more  we  are 
dealing  with  officers  as  a  homogeneous 
body,  the  more  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
difficulty  in  satisfactorily  disposing  of 
the  question.  In  the  other  branches  of 
the  Service,  officers  obtaining  extended 
promotion  are  allowed  to  join  other  re- 
giments ;  but  that,  of  course,  cannot  be 
the  case  in  a  body  constituted  like  the 
Boyal  Engineers  or  the  Royal  Artillery. 
My  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  has  touched 
upon  a  point  which  I  am  free  to  admit 
is  one  that  has  always  caused  me  some 
concern ;  and  although  I  could  not  but 
agree,  on  the  whole,  with  the  premisses 
under  which  the  Royal  Warrant  was 
framed,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  in  some 
respects  it  appears  to  press  extremely 
hard  upon  the  lieutenant  colonels. 
Lieutenant  colonels,  who  held  that 
rank  prior  to  October,  1877|  of  course 
Lave  their  rights  saved  to  them,  and  are 
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not  in  any  way  interfered  with  by  the 
Royal  Warrant.  Therefore,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  those  immediately  below 
these  officers  should  be  placed  between 
the  pressure  of  promotion,  on  the  one 
hand,  while,  by  a  well  intended  saving 
of  the  rights  of  officers,  they  are  kept 
down  on  the  other  hand.  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  this  is  a  substantial  griev- 
ance, and  a  case  of  considerable  hard- 
ship ;  and,  speaking  personally,  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  my  way  to  redress  it.  I 
have  no  wish  to  take  up  too  much  of 
the  time  of  the  House.  My  only  wish 
was  to  explain,  as  early  as  possible,  how 
the  matter  at  present  stands.  I  have 
said  that  for  some  time  past  I  have  been 
of  opinion  that  this  question  would  come 
forward  ;  but  I  did  not  expect  to  see  it 
come  forward  as  soon  as  it  has  done.  I 
may  say  that  even  some  months  ago  I 
placed  myself  in  communication  with  the 
Inspector  General  of  Fortifications,  and 
with  some  other  officers  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
feeling  that  in  that  branch,  at  that 
moment,  there  was,  undoubtedly,  some 
pressure ;  and  that  the  future  of  some 
of  the  officers  who  are  now  excluded 
from  other  appointments  was  not  that 
which  existed  when  the  officers  of  the 
young  Artillery  regiments  entered  the 
Service.  From  the  Engineers,  all  con* 
versant  with  the  subject  know,  it  was 
no  very  remote  step  to  the  Royal 
Artillery ;  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever 
felt  in  my  own  time  excluded  from 
entering  the  Royal  Artillery.  But  I 
think  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that 
we  should  ascertain  accurately  what  it 
is  that  we  propose  to  ourselves  to  do. 
I  am  bound  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  effect  of  a  new  Warrant  is  extremely 
difficult  to  forecast.  And  in  many  cases, 
when  you  thought  you  were  giving  that 
which  was  a  concession  to  the  wants  of 
a  particular  branch  of  the  Service,  you 
found,  on  reference  afterwards  to  other 
matters,  that  were  not  before  you  at 
the  time,  that  the  change  has  had  an 
opposite  effect  to  that  which  you  ex- 
pected, and  has  told  against  the  inte- 
rests of  those  whose  interests  at  the 
moment  you  thought  you  were  protect- 
ing. Take,  for  instance,  the  Warrant 
which  followed  the  inquiry  conducted 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers)  in  refer- 
ence to  retirement.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  change  made  in  coxue- 
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quence  of  that  inquiry,  I  am  imformed, 
BO   far  from  expediting  the  retirement 
of  officers,  was  to  make  it  more  difficult 
than  ever  to  attain  a  higher  position. 
That  is  only  one  out  of  many  other  in- 
stances ;   and  I  therefore  repeat  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  see  clearlv  before  us  to 
-what  point  our  inquiries  should  be  con- 
ducted, and  to  endeavour  to  make  the 
ground  clear  for  the  investigation  of  a 
Koyal  Commission.      What  I    should 
have  desired,  if  time  permitted,  was  to 
have  investigated  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  cleared  up  every  point,  and 
then  to  have  an  inquiry ;   but  whether 
by  a  Boyal  Commission  or  by  a  Depart- 
mental Committee  I  am  not  at  present 
prepared  to  say.      It  has  been  my  wish 
to  have  these  grievances  ventilated,  and 
get  some  of  these  points  cleared  up.     I 
have  thought  that  by  taking  evidence, 
and  procuring  information  from  officers, 
I  might  have  formulated  a  Beport  and 
brought    these    grievances    into    some 
tangible  shape;     and   after   that   had 
been  done,  it  would  then  be  for  the  Exe- 
cutive  to    take  such    action    as    they 
thought  fit  to  recommend  to  the  House. 
I  still  think  that  that  course  of  proceed- 
ing might  be  taken  with  advantage. 
But  with  all  deference  to  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend,  who  has  made  so  good  a 
case  this  evening,  I  think  that  to  appoint 
a  Boyal  Commission  which  could  not, 
&om  its  very  terms  of  reference,  deal 
with  other  matters  relating  to  the  Ser- 
vice, would  be  disadvantageous  rather 
than  an  advantage  at  the  present  time. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these 
matters,  large  and  serious  as  they  are 
to  one  branch  of  the  Service,  are  matters 
which  have  to  be  weighed  in  reference 
to  other  branches  of  the  Service,  and  we 
must  in  our  own  minds  pay  a  due  regard 
to    the    proportion    of    the    different 
branches,  and  take  care  that  while  we  are 
doing  justice  to  one  branch  of  the  Ser- 
vice we  are  not,  at  the  same  time,  fall- 
ing into  the  error  of  doing  injustice  to 
other  branches.  For  that  reason,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  limit  and  to  indicate  very 
clearly  the  points  to  which  any  Boyal 
Commission  or  Committee  should  direct 
their   attention;    and   after  that  were 
done,  when  the  ground  had  been  so  far 
cleared  to  enable  the  inquiry  to  be  un- 
dertaken, it  would  be  found,  probably, 
that  no  time  had  been  lost.     In  all  pro- 
bability a  Committee  or  Boyal  Commis- 
sion, with  such  indications  before  them, 


would  be  able  to  conduct  their  work 
within  a  less  period  of  time  than  would 
be  consumed  if  they  were  to  start,  in 
the  first  instance,  without  such  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry.  I  am  sorry  that  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  Army 
Business  before  the  House — the  Army 
Estimates — have  so  far  interfered  with 
my  intentions,  and  placed  me  more 
backward  than  I  hoped  would  have  been 
the  case  when  Parliament  assembled. 
From  the  reasons  which  I  have  now 
given,  I  would  ask  my  hon.  ajid  gallant 
Friend  to  understand  why  it  is  that  I 
find  myself  compelled  to  oppose  his 
Motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal 
Commission.  I  hope  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  the  House,  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  matter,  that  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  subject.  I  do 
not  yield  to  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
myself,  or  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
Ordnance  corps — whether  Boyal  Engi- 
neers or  Boyal  Artillery — in  his  opinion 
that  we  should  get,  as  my  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  expresses  it,  the  cream  of 
the  Army  into  the  Scientific  branches ; 
and  I  hope,  with  this  assurance,  that 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  will  under- 
stand why  I  am  obliged  to  feel  it  my 
duty  to  oppose,  this  evening,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Boyal  Commission. 

Mr.  O'BEILLY  said,  he  took  an 
interest  in  the  matter  now  before  the 
House,  in  consequence  of  having  served 
on  the  Committee  which  inquired  into 
the  question  of  promotion  and  retire- 
ment in  the  two  Scientific  corps  some 
12  years  ago.  Up  to  the  abolition  of 
Purchase  these  two  corps  had  attracted, 
in  point  of  intellectual  power,  the  cream 
of  the  young  men  who  entered  the  Army. 
He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  in  holding  it  to  be  the  most  de- 
sirable that  this  state  of  things  should 
continue;  but,  under  present  circum- 
stances, they  might  be  certain  it  would 
not.  The  competition  for  entrance  into 
these  two  corps  was  falling  off.  It  was 
natural  that  young  men  with  a  taste 
for  scientific  pursuits  should  wish  to 
enter  them,  but  it  was  against  their  in- 
terest to  do  so.  •  There  was  no  advantage 
in  joining  them,  and  the  difficulty  of 
entrance  was  much  greater.  Again, 
in  the  Scientific  corps  the  pay  was  rather 
less  than  in  the  Line,  and  promotion 
was  certainly  slower.  Then  came  the 
question  of  the  fair  distribution  of  com> 
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numerical  proportion ;  and  I  am  not  at 
all  sure — although  I  dare  eay  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  has  verified  the  state- 
ment he  has  made — I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that,  as  far  as  the  doctrine  of  numerical 
proportion  goes,  it  would  not  tell  against 
rather  than  for  him.  There  is  one  point 
in  regard  to  what  has  been  stated  by 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  upon  which 
I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  speak  with  some 
reservation,  because  in  referring  to  it  I 
am  dealing  with  it  as  an  abstract  case. 
It  has  been  said,  and  cited  as  an  illus- 
tration, that  Lieutenant  Ghard,  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers,  could  not  be  promoted 
under  the  Warrant;  whereas  Lieu- 
tenant Bromhead,  who  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  memorable  defence  of 
Borke's  Drift,  could  be. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT  :  I  did  not 
say  under  the  terms  of  the  Warrant, 
but  under  the  existing  state  of  things. 

Colonel  STANLEY  :  That  is  an  im- 
pression I  wish  to  correct.  So  far  as  I 
am  informed — and  I  have  taken  steps 
to  verify  the  accuracy  of  my  own  be- 
lief— there  will  be  the  means  of  pro- 
motion. I  do  not  mean  in  reference 
to  particular  officers  concerned;  but 
taking  this  instance  as  an  abstract  case, 
it  is  perfectly  possible  for  an  officer  of 
the  Artillery  or  Engineers  to  be  pro- 
moted to  half-pay  under  the  Boyal  War- 
rant as  it  now  stands,  on  condition, 
however,  that  he  is  brought  back  to  full 
pay  within  the  year.  No  doubt,  as  my 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  has  stated,  that 
involves  a  curious  way  of  dealing  with 
the  question.  But  the  more  we  are 
dealing  with  officers  as  a  homogeneous 
body,  the  more  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
difficulty  in  satisfactorily  disposing  of 
the  question.  In  the  other  branches  of 
the  Service,  officers  obtaining  extended 
promotion  are  allowed  to  join  other  re- 
giments ;  but  that,  of  course,  cannot  be 
the  case  in  a  body  constituted  like  the 
Boyal  Engineers  or  the  Boyal  Artillery. 
My  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  has  touched 
upon  a  point  which  I  am  free  to  admit 
is  one  that  has  always  caused  me  some 
concern ;  and  although  I  could  not  but 
agree,  on  the  whole,  with  the  premisses 
under  which  the  Boyal  Warrant  was 
framed,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  in  some 
respects  it  appears  to  press  extremely 
hard  upon  the  lieutenant  colonels. 
Lieutenant  colonels,  who  held  that 
rank  prior  to  October,  1877}  of  course 
have  their  rights  saved  to  them,  and  are 
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not  in  any  way  interfered  with  by  the 
Boyal  Warrant.     Therefore,   it    is  in- 
evitable that  those  immediately  below 
these  officers  should  be  placed  between 
the  pressure  of  promotion,  on  the  one 
hand,  while,  by  a  well  intended  savings 
of  the  rights  of  officers,  they  are  kept 
down  on  the  other  hand.     I  am  free  to 
admit  that  this  is  a  substantial  griev- 
ance, and  a  case  of  considerable  hard- 
ship ;  and,  speaking  personally,  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  my  way  to  redress  it.     I 
have  no  wish  to  take  up  too  much  of 
the  time  of  the  House.     My  only  wish 
was  to  explain,  as  early  as  possible,  how 
the  matter  at  present  stands.     I  have 
said  that  for  some  time  past  I  have  been 
of  opinion  that  this  question  would  come 
forward  ;  but  I  did  not  expect  to  see  it 
come  forward  as  soon  as  it  has  done.    I 
may  say  that  even  some  months  ago  I 
placed  myself  in  communication  with  the 
Inspector  General  of  Fortifications,  and 
with  some  other  officers  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Boyal  Engineers, 
feeling  that  in    that   branch,   at  that 
moment,  there  was,  imdoubtedly,  some 
pressure ;   and  that  the  future  of  some 
of  the  officers  who  are  now  excluded 
from  other  appointments  was  not  that 
which  existed  when  the  officers  of  the 
young  Artillery  regiments  entered  the 
Service.      From  the  Engineers,  all  con- 
versant with  the  subject  know,  it  was 
no    very   remote    step    to    the   Boyal 
Artillery ;  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever 
felt  in  my  own  time    excluded    from 
entering  the  Boyal  Artillery.      But  I 
think  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that 
we  should  ascertain  accurately  what  it 
is  that  we  propose  to  ourselves  to  do. 
I  am  bound  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  effect  of  a  new  Warrant  is  extremely 
difficult  to  forecast.  And  in  many  cases, 
when  you  thought  you  were  giving  that 
which  was  a  concession  to  the  wants  of 
a  particular  branch  of  the  Service,  you 
found,  on  reference  afterwards  to  other 
matters,  that  were  not  before  you  at 
the  time,  that  the  change  has  had  an 
opposite  effect  to  that  which  you  ex- 
pected, and  has  told  against  the  inte- 
rests of  those   whose  interests  at  the 
moment  you  thought  you  were  protect- 
ing.   Take,  for  instance,  the  Warrant 
which  followed  the  inquiry  conducted 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers)  in  refer- 
ence to    retirement.      The    immediate 
effect  of  the  change  made  in  oonBe- 
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quence  of  that  inquiry,  I  am  imformed, 
BO  far  from  expediting  the  retirement 
of  officers,  was  to  make  it  more  difficult 
than  ever  to  attain  a  higher  position. 
That  is  only  one  out  of  many  other  in- 
stances ;  and  I  therefore  repeat  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  see  clearly  before  us  to 
-what  point  our  inquiries  should  be  con- 
ducted, and  to  endeavour  to  make  the 
round  clear  for  the  investigation  of  a 
^oyal  Commission.  What  I  should 
have  desired,  if  time  permitted,  was  to 
have  investigated  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  cleared  up  every  point,  and 
then  to  have  an  inquiry ;  but  whether 
by  a  Boyal  Commission  or  by  a  Depart- 
mental Committee  I  am  not  at  present 
prepared  to  say.  It  has  been  my  wish 
to  have  these  grievances  ventilated,  and 
get  some  of  these  points  cleared  up.  I 
have  thought  that  by  taking  evidence, 
and  procuring  information  from  officers, 
I  might  have  formulated  a  Beport  and 
brought  these  grievances  into  some 
tangible  shape;  and  after  that  had 
been  done,  it  would  then  be  for  the  Exe- 
cutive to  take  such  action  as  they 
thought  fit  to  recommend  to  the  House. 
I  still  think  that  that  course  of  proceed- 
ing might  be  taken  with  advantage. 
But  with  all  deference  to  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend,  who  has  made  so  good  a 
case  this  evening,  I  think  that  to  appoint 
a  Boyal  Commission  which  could  not, 
fi'om  its  very  terms  of  reference,  deal 
with  other  matters  relating  to  the  Ser- 
vice, would  be  disadvantageous  rather 
than  an  advantage  at  the  present  time. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  iJiat  all  these 
matters,  large  and  serious  as  they  are 
to  one  branch  of  the  Service,  are  matters 
which  have  to  be  weighed  in  reference 
to  other  branches  of  the  Service,  and  we 
must  in  our  own  minds  pay  a  due  regard 
to  the  proportion  of  the  difiPerent 
branches,  and  take  care  that  while  we  are 
doing  justice  to  one  branch  of  the  Ser- 
vice we  are  not,  at  the  same  time,  fall- 
ing into  the  error  of  doing  injustice  to 
other  branches.  For  that  reason,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  limit  and  to  indicate  very 
clearly  the  points  to  which  any  Boyal 
Commission  or  Committee  should  direct 
their  attention ;  and  after  that  were 
done,  when  the  ground  had  been  so  far 
cleared  to  enable  the  inquiry  to  be  un- 
dertaken, it  would  be  found,  probably, 
that  no  time  had  been  lost.  In  all  pro- 
bability a  Committee  or  Boyal  Commis- 
sion, with  such  indications  before  them. 


would  be  able  to  conduct  their  work 
within  a  less  period  of  time  than  would 
be  consumed  if  they  were  to  start,  in 
the  first  instance,  without  such  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry.  I  am  sorry  that  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  Army 
Business  before  the  House — the  Army 
Estimates — have  so  far  interfered  with 
my  intentions,  and  placed  me  more 
backward  than  I  hoped  would  have  been 
the  case  when  Parliament  assembled. 
From  the  reasons  which  I  have  now 
given,  I  would  ask  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  to  understand  why  it  is  that  I 
find  myself  compelled  to  oppose  his 
Motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal 
Commission.  I  hope  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  the  House,  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  matter,  that  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  subject.  I  do 
not  yield  to  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
myself,  or  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
Ordnance  corps — whether  Boyal  Engi- 
neers or  Boyal  Artillery — in  his  opinion 
that  we  should  get,  as  my  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  expresses  it,  the  cream  of 
the  Army  into  the  Scientific  branches ; 
and  I  hope,  with  this  assurance,  that 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  will  under- 
stand why  I  am  obliged  to  feel  it  my 
duty  to  oppose,  this  evening,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Boyal  Commission. 

Mr.  O'BEILLY  said,  he  took  an 
interest  in  the  matter  now  before  the 
House,  in  consequence  of  having  served 
on  the  Committee  which  inquired  into 
the  question  of  promotion  and  retire- 
ment in  the  two  Scientific  corps  some 
12  years  ago.  Up  to  the  abolition  of 
Purchase  these  two  corps  had  attracted, 
in  point  of  intellectual  power,  the  cream 
of  the  young  men  who  entered  the  Army. 
He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
GenUeman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  in  holding  it  to  be  the  most  de- 
sirable that  this  state  of  things  should 
continue ;  but,  under  present  circum- 
stances, they  might  be  certain  it  would 
not.  The  competition  for  entrance  into 
these  two  corps  was  falling  off.  It  was 
natural  that  young  men  with  a  taste 
for  scientific  pursuits  should  wish  to 
enter  them,  but  it  was  against  their  in- 
terest to  do  so.  •  There  was  no  advantage 
in  joining  them,  and  the  difficulty  of 
entrance  was  much  greater.  Again, 
in  the  Scientific  corps  the  pay  was  rather 
less  than  in  the  Line,  and  promotion 
was  certainly  slower.  Then  came  the 
question  of  the  fair  distribution  of  com- 
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numerical  proportion ;  and  I  am  not  at 
all  sure — although  I  dare  say  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  has  verified  the  state- 
ment he  has  made — I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that,  as  far  as  the  doctrine  of  numerical 
proportion  goes,  it  would  not  tell  against 
rather  than  for  him.  There  is  one  point 
in  regard  to  what  has  been  stated  by 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  upon  which 
I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  speak  with  some 
reservation,  because  in  referring  to  it  I 
am  dealing  with  it  as  an  abstract  case. 
It  has  been  said,  and  cited  as  an  illus- 
tration, that  Lieutenant  Chard,  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers,  could  not  be  promoted 
under  the  Warrant ;  whereas  Lieu- 
tenant Bromhead,  who  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  memorable  defence  of 
Borke's  Drift,  could  be. 

Colonel  AEBUTHNOT  :  I  did  not 
say  under  the  terms  of  the  Warrant, 
but  under  the  existing  state  of  things. 

Colonel  STANLEY  :  That  is  an  im- 
pression I  wish  to  correct.  So  far  as  I 
am  informed— and  I  have  taken  steps 
to  verify  the  accuracy  of  my  own  be- 
lief— there  will  be  the  means  of  pro- 
motion. I  do  not  mean  in  reference 
to  particular  officers  concerned;  but 
taking  this  instance  as  an  abstract  case, 
it  is  perfectly  possible  for  an  officer  of 
the  Artillery  or  Engineers  to  be  pro- 
moted to  half-pay  under  the  Royal  War- 
rant as  it  now  stands,  on  condition, 
however,  that  he  is  brought  back  to  full 

Eay  within  the  year.  No  doubt,  as  my 
on.  and  gallant  Friend  has  stated,  that 
involves  a  curious  way  of  dealing  with 
the  question.  But  the  more  we  are 
dealing  with  officers  as  a  homogeneous 
body,  the  more  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
difficulty  in  satisfactorily  disposing  of 
the  question.  In  the  other  branches  of 
the  Service,  officers  obtaining  extended 
promotion  are  allowed  to  join  other  re- 
giments ;  but  that,  of  course,  cannot  be 
the  case  in  a  body  constituted  like  the 
Boyal  Engineers  or  the  Boyal  Artillery. 
My  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  has  touched 
upon  a  point  which  I  am  free  to  admit 
is  one  that  has  always  caused  me  some 
concern ;  and  although  I  could  not  but 
agree,  on  the  whole,  with  the  premisses 
under  which  the  Boyal  Warrant  was 
framed,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  in  some 
respects  it  appears  to  press  extremely 
barii  upon  the  lieutenant  colonels. 
Lieutenant  colonels,  who  held  that 
rank  prior  to  October,  1877,  of  course 
have  tneir  rights  saved  to  them,  and  are 

Colonel  Stanley 


not  in  any  way  interfered  with  by  the 
Boyal  Warrant.  Therefore,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  those  immediately  below 
these  officers  should  be  placed  between 
the  pressure  of  promotion,  on  the  one 
hand,  while,  by  a  well  intended  saving 
of  the  rights  of  officers,  they  are  kept 
down  on  the  other  hand.  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  this  is  a  substantial  griev- 
ance, and  a  case  of  considerable  hard- 
ship ;  and,  speaking  personally,  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  my  way  to  redress  it.  I 
have  no  wish  to  take  up  too  much  of 
the  time  of  the  House.  My  only  wish 
was  to  explain,  as  early  as  possible,  how 
the  matter  at  present  stands.  I  have 
said  that  for  some  time  past  I  have  been 
of  opinion  that  this  question  would  come 
forward  ;  but  I  did  not  expect  to  see  it 
come  forward  as  soon  as  it  has  done.  I 
may  say  that  even  some  months  ago  I 
placed  myself  in  communication  with  the 
Inspector  General  of  Fortifications,  and 
with  some  other  officers  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Boyal  Engineers, 
feeling  that  in  that  branch,  at  that 
moment,  there  was,  undoubtedly,  some 
pressure ;  and  that  the  future  of  some 
of  the  officers  who  are  now  excluded 
from  other  appointments  was  not  that 
which  existed  when  the  officers  of  the 
young  Artillery  regiments  entered  the 
Service.  From  the  Engineers,  all  con- 
versant with  the  subject  know,  it  was 
no  very  remote  step  to  the  Boyal 
Artillery ;  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever 
felt  in  my  own  time  excluded  from 
entering  the  Boyal  Artillery.  But  I 
think  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that 
we  should  ascertain  accurately  what  it 
is  that  we  propose  to  ourselves  to  do. 
I  am  bound  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  effect  of  a  new  Warrant  is  extremely 
difficult  to  forecast.  And  in  many  cases, 
when  you  thought  you  were  giving  that 
which  was  a  concession  to  the  wants  of 
a  particular  branch  of  the  Service,  you 
found,  on  reference  afterwards  to  other 
matters,  that  were  not  before  you  at 
the  time,  that  the  change  has  had  an 
opposite  effect  to  that  which  you  ex- 
pected, and  has  told  against  the  inte- 
rests of  those  whose  interests  at  the 
moment  you  thought  you  were  protect- 
ing. Take,  for  instance,  the  Warrant 
which  followed  the  inquiry  conducted 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers)  in  refer- 
ence to  retirement.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  change   made  in  conse- 
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qnence  of  that  inquiry,  I  am  imformed, 
BO   far  from  expediting  tlie  retirement 
of  officers,  was  to  make  it  more  difficult 
than  ever  to  attain  a  higher  position. 
That  is  only  one  out  of  many  other  in- 
stances ;   and  I  therefore  repeat  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  see  clearly  before  us  to 
-what  point  our  inquiries  should  be  con- 
ducted, and  to  endeavour  to  make  the 
ground  clear  for  the  investigation  of  a 
Koyal  Commission.      What  I    should 
have  desired,  if  time  permitted,  was  to 
have  investigated  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  cleared  up  every  point,  and 
then  to  have  an  inquiry ;   but  whether 
by  a  Eoyal  Commission  or  by  a  Depart- 
mental Committee  I  am  not  at  present 
prepared  to  say.      It  has  been  my  wish 
to  have  these  grievances  ventilated,  and 
get  some  of  these  points  cleared  up.     I 
have  thought  that  by  taking  evidence, 
and  procuring  information  from  officers, 
I  might  have  formulated  a  Eeport  and 
brought    these    grievances    into    some 
tangible  shape;     and    after   that   had 
been  done,  it  would  then  be  for  the  Exe- 
cutive   to    take  such    action    as    they 
thought  fit  to  recommend  to  the  House. 
I  stiU  think  that  that  course  of  proceed- 
ing might   be  taken  with  advantage. 
But  with  all  deference  to  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend,  who  has  made  so  good  a 
case  this  evening,  I  think  that  to  appoint 
a  £o3'al  Commission  which  could  not, 
&om  its  very  terms  of  reference,  deal 
with  other  matters  relating  to  the  Ser- 
vice, would  be  disadvantageous  rather 
than  an  advantage  at  the  present  time. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these 
matters,  large  and  serious  as  they  are 
to  one  branch  of  the  Service,  are  matters 
which  have  to  be  weighed  in  reference 
to  other  branches  of  the  Service,  and  we 
must  in  our  own  minds  pay  a  due  regard 
to    the    proportion    of    the    different 
branches,  and  take  care  that  while  we  are 
doing  justice  to  one  branch  of  the  Ser- 
vice we  are  not,  at  the  same  time,  fall- 
ing into  the  error  of  doing  injustice  to 
other  branches.  For  that  reason,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  limit  and  to  indicate  very 
clearly  the  points  to  which  any  Royal 
Commission  or  Committee  should  direct 
their   attention ;    and  after  that  were 
done,  when  the  ground  had  been  so  far 
cleared  to  enable  the  inquiry  to  be  un- 
dertaken, it  would  be  found,  probably, 
that  no  time  had  been  lost.     In  all  pro- 
bability a  Committee  or  Royal  Commis- 
sion; with  such  indications  before  them. 


would  be  able  to  conduct  their  work 
within  a  less  period  of  time  than  would 
be  consumed  if  they  were  to  start,  in 
the  first  instance,  without  such  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry.  I  am  sorry  that  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  Army 
Business  before  the  House — the  Army 
Estimates — have  so  far  interfered  with 
my  intentions,  and  placed  me  more 
backward  than  I  hoped  would  have  been 
the  case  when  Parliament  assembled. 
From  the  reasons  which  I  have  now 
given,  I  would  ask  my  hon.  ajid  gallant 
Friend  to  understand  why  it  is  that  I 
find  myself  compelled  to  oppose  his 
Motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission.  I  hope  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  the  House,  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  matter,  that  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  subject.  I  do 
not  yield  to  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
myself,  or  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
Ordnance  corps — whether  Royal  Engi- 
neers or  Royal  Artillery — in  his  opinion 
that  we  should  get,  as  my  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  expresses  it,  the  cream  of 
the  Army  into  the  Scientific  branches ; 
and  I  hope,  with  this  assurance,  that 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  will  under- 
stand why  I  am  obliged  to  feel  it  my 
duty  to  oppose,  this  evening,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Royal  Commission. 

Mr.  O'REILLY  said,  he  took  an 
interest  in  the  matter  now  before  the 
House,  in  consequence  of  having  served 
on  the  Committee  which  inquired  into 
the  question  of  promotion  and  retire- 
ment in  the  two  Scientific  corps  some 
12  years  ago.  Up  to  the  abolition  of 
Purchase  these  two  corps  had  attracted, 
in  point  of  intellectual  power,  the  cream 
of  the  young  men  who  entered  the  Army. 
He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  in  holding  it  to  be  the  most  de- 
sirable that  this  state  of  things  should 
continue ;  but,  under  present  circum- 
stances, they  might  be  certain  it  would 
not.  The  competition  for  entrance  into 
these  two  corps  was  falling  off.  It  was 
natural  that  young  men  with  a  tasto 
for  scientific  pursuits  should  wish  to 
enter  them,  but  it  was  against  their  in- 
terest to  do  so.  •  There  was  no  advantage 
in  joining  them,  and  the  difficulty  of 
entrance  was  much  greater.  Again, 
in  the  Scientific  corps  the  pay  was  rather 
less  than  in  the  Line,  and  promotion 
was  certainly  slower.  Th^  came  the 
question  of  the  im 
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xnands  between  the  different  portions 
of  the  Service,  and  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee  of  1867  showed 
that  the  Scientific  corps  never  had  any- 
thing like  their  proper  share  of  the 
superior  commands  —  a  circumstance 
that  might  be  accounted  for  by  their 
virtual  separation  from  the  rest  of  the 
Army.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
had,  however,  admitted  the  existence  of 
a  difficulty,  and  was  aware  of  the  causes 
that  were  likely  to  diminish  the  supply 
of  efficient  officers.  The  right  hon.  and 
g^lant  Gentleman  had  been  unable  to 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal 
Commission,  but  had  proposed  to  collect 
evidence,  and,  after  classifying  and  ar- 
ranging it,  to  refer  the  whole  question  to 
aCommittee.  In  his  opinion,  aBoyal  Com- 
mission, with  sufficient  scope  and  a  good 
personnel,  would  be  practically  well  fitted 
to  deal  with  the  subject,  involving,  as  it 
did,  the  relations  of  the  two  Scientific 
corps  with  the  whole  Army  and  the 
principle  on  which  those  corps  should  be 
manned  ;  but  no  smaU  improvements  in 
matters  of  detail  would  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case.  He  did  not  know 
whether  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
intended  to  press  his  Motion  to  a  Divi- 
sion ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  sooner  or 
later  the  whole  question  at  issue  must  be 
fully  considered  by  Parliament. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  said,  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers)  would  have 
necessitated  considerable  expenditure, 
without  which  there  could  be  no  proper 
flow  of  promotion ;  but  they  had  never 
been  carried  out.  Soon  after  that  Com- 
mittee had  reported,  a  Government  with 
economical  views  came  into  Office,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  had  to 
admit  that  he  saw  no  way  of  giving 
effect  to  their  proposals.  At  the  present 
time,  perhaps,  some  different  course 
would  have  to  be  adopted,  as  the  circum- 
stances had  changed ;  and  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Longford  (Mr.  O'Reilly),  and  with  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  who  had  brought 
forward  the  Motion,  that  some  authori- 
tative inquiry  was  wanted.  He  thought 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  gained 
a  considerable  step  in  advance  for  the 
object  he  had  in  view  by  eliciting  the 
assurance  which  had  been  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  He  would 
advise  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  to 
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await  the  further  steps  which  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  no 
doubt  take  in  this  matter. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
said,  he  placed  entire  confidence  in  the 
promises  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  inquire 
into  the  unwise  exclusion  of  the  officers 
of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  from 
■  those  employments  on  the  Staff  of  the 
Army,  to  which  they  had  a  fair  right, 
and  would  therefore  suggest  the  desira- 
bility of  not  pressing  the  Amendment 
for  the  Royal  Commission  to  a  Division. 
He  contended  for  the  expediency  of  not 
bolstering  up  any  particular  rank  or 
branch  of  the  Service,  but  of  selecting 
from  ^1  the  officers  of  the  Army  those 
who  were  best  qualified  to  fill  particular 
appointments.  Now,  there  was  no  jus- 
tification for  the  present  exclusion.  Pur- 
chase had  been  abolished,  so  that  the  old 
officers,  in  regard  to  promotion,  pay,  and 
Staff  appointments,  ought  to  be  on  an 
equality.  He  desired  that  the  Artillery 
and  Engineers  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing,  in  all  respects,  with  In- 
fantry and  Cavalry  officers.  He  was 
perfectly  certain  that  no  hesitation  need 
be  felt  in  doing  that.  Their  training 
and  military  knowledge  fully  fitted  them 
for  Staff  duties.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  who  was  now  the  responsible 
Officer  for  the  whole  Army,  had  given 
promises  which  would  be  performed ;  but 
how  they  were  to  be  carried  out  remained 
to  him  a  mystery,  so  long  as  the  Army 
was  at  present  managed.  He  (General 
Sir  George  Balfour)  strongly  recom- 
mended the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
opposite  not  to  go  to  a  Division.  The 
difficulties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  in  undoing  the  old  prejudices 
against,  and  exclusions  of.  Artillery 
officers  were  so  great  that  much  tact 
was  needed  to  effect  reform.  If,  how- 
ever, he  did  go  to  a  Division,  he  would 
be  defeated,  because  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  could  bring  to  his  sup- 
port an  overwhelming  number  of  Mem- 
bers, and  he  (General  Sir  George  Bal- 
four) did  not  wish  the  lion,  and  gallant 
Gentleman's  good  cause  to  bo  injured  by 
being  defeated.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  done  good  work  that 
night,  and  had  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  that 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  effective  in  re- 
moving the  disabilities  of  a  very  large 
section  of  officers  of  the  Army. 
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CoLomsL  NOETH  said,  he  hoped  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would  not  think 
it  necessary  to  divide  the  House.  He 
thought  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
had  gone  a  great  way  with  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend.  He  was  glad  to  find 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  promoting 
Lieutenant  Chard.  When  he  considered 
the  wonderful  conduct  of  that  young 
officer,  he  wanted  to  know  why  he 
should  not  be  promoted  in  his  own  corps? 
There  were  certainly  no  less  than  38 
officers  at  this  moment  before  him  ;  but 
he  hardly  thought  that  any  one  of  them 
would  hesitate  to  approve  the  promotion 
over  him  of  one  who  had  conferred  such 
lustre,  not  only  upon  his  own  corps,  but 
upon  the  whole  Army  and  the  whole 
nation.  If  there  was  no  precedent  for 
such  a  promotion  as  he  (Colonel  North) 
suggested,  he  hoped  a  precedent  would 
be  made  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Chard. 
A  more  soldierly  despatch  than  that  of 
Lieutenant  Chard  was  never  penned. 
What  made  Napoleon  the  Great  the  idol 
of  his  Army  ?  It  was  this — ^hetook  advan- 
tage of  such  occasions  as  the  one  to  which 
he  (Colonel  North)  was  referring,  and 
promoted  a  man  who  had  distinguished 
himself,  no  matter  what  rank  he  held. 

Colonel  BEAUMONT  said,  that  brute 
force  now  counted  for  less,  and  mind  and 
intelligence  for  more,  than  formerly, 
and,  therefore,  they  should  not  impose 
undue  limits  by  confining  to  a  limited 
sphere  the  Scientific  corps.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  who  brought  forward 
this  Motion  advocated  a  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
opposed  it,  and  he  (Colonel  Beaumont) 
was  inclined  to  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman.  He  rather  ques- 
tioned, per  sBy  whether  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion would  be  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
the  subject ;  but  unless  something  were 
done,  he  should,  for  one,  not  let  the 
matter  rest. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  said,  there  were 
two  points  to  which  he  wished  briefly  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House.  He  saw 
no  reason  whatever  why  Artillery  officers 
should  not  be  appointed  to  brigade  de- 
pots as  well  as  Cavalry  officers  ;  and  he 
considered  it  very  unjust  that  they  should 
be  excluded  from  the  Horse  Guards 
Staff.  He  would  be  very  glad,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Army,  to  see  Artillery 
officers  on  the  Horse  Guards  Staff,  be- 
cause, independently  of  the  change  which 
they  would  effect,  it  would  give  an  im- 


pulse to  education  throughout  the  Army. 
The  public  were  well  aware  that  none 
of  the  great  reforms  effected  in  the 
Army,  such  as  the  abolition  of  Pur- 
chase and  the  five  years'  rule,  had  ever 
originated  with  the  Horse  Guards. 

Mb.  CAMPBELL  -  B  ANNERMAN 
said,  that  while  he  thought  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  had  made  out  his  case, 
he  joined  issue  with  him  on  the  terms  of 
the  Besolution.  He  spoke  of  this 
grievance  as  the  effect  of  the  abolition 
of  Purchase,  but  this  was  not  so.  The 
abolition  of  Purchase  had  conferred  a 
great  indirect  benefit  on  the  Ordnance 
corps,  inasmuch  as  it  had  removed  the 
principal  ground  for  their  exclusion 
from  a  full  share  in  the  emoluments 
and  distinctions  of  the  Army.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  past 
officers  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers 
had  been  shut  out  from  many  good  posi- 
tions in  the  Service  for  which,  in  point 
of  education  and  skill,  they  were  well 
fitted,  the  ground  for  such  exclusion 
being  not  only  that  their  own  branches 
of  the  Service  had  many  good  things  to 
bestow,  but  chiefly  that  they  did  not  pay 
for  their  commissions,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry.  The 
grievance  now  complained  of  was  to  an 
extent  created  by  the  Royal  Warrant  of 
1877,  and  the  fault  of  that  Warrant  lay 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission on  whose  recommendations  it 
was  founded  were  instructed  not  to  in- 
quire into  the  question  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Army,  and,  therefore,  had  Xo 
devise  means  of  procuring  a  proper  flow 
of  promotion  under  the  existing  organi- 
zation. They  were  thus  driven  to  the 
adoption  of  compulsory  retirement. 
The  provisions  in  the  Warrant  relating 
to  the  compulsory  retirement  of  officers 
in  the  lower  ranks  affected  the  officers 
of  the  Ordnance  corps  even  more 
harshly  than  the  rest  of  the  Army ; 
because,  being  able  to  calculate  with 
almost  mathematical  accuracy  the  period 
at  which  their  promotion  would  come, 
they  knew  also  when  they  would  be 
compulsorily  retired,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  take  the 
same  interest  in  their  duties  while  they 
remained  in  the  Service  that  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  In  the  Infantry 
and  Cavalry  branches,  where  promotion 
was  in  some  regiments  rapid  and  in  others 
slow,  there  was  an  element  of  uncertainty 
which  tended  to  mitigate  tlus  effect.  The 
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principal  grievance,  however,  of  which 
the  officers  in  the  two  branches  of  the 
Service  under  discussion  complained, 
and  justly,  was  their  practical  exclusion 
from  the  Staff  appointments.  This  ex- 
clusion was  mainly  traceable  to  the  fact 
that  the  idea  was  not  yet  exploded  that 
the  Ordnance  corps  had  some  peculiar 
privileges  of  their  own,  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  at  no  distant  date  the  officers 
would  be  admitted  to  a  fair  share — and 
this  was  all  they  asked — of  the  higher 
appointments  on  the  Staff  of  the  Army. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  present  system 
had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  cadets  entered  at 
Woolwich.  Feeling  considerable  inte- 
rest in  this  branch  of  the  subject,  he  had 
consulted  the  Governor  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  who  said  he  had 
no  complaint  to  make  either  of  the 
quality  or  the  number  of  the  cadets 
applying  for  admission — that,  in  fact, 
they  were  of  just  as  good  a  class  as  they 
had  ever  been.  He  found  that,  not- 
withstanding the  high  mathematical  and 
scientific  qualifications  which  were  re- 
quired, there  were,  in  the  case  of  Wool- 
wich, four  times  as  many  candidates  as 
there  were  openings,  and  in  the  case  of 
Sandhurst,  six  times  as  many;  so 
that  the  difference  was  not  so  great 
as  might  have  been  expected.  While, 
in  the  main,  he  agreed  with  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  who  had  introduced  the 
Motion,  he  could  not  see  how  a  Eoyal 
Commission  could  remedy  the  grievance 
of  which  he  had  complained.  They  had 
before  them  the  Beport  of  a  Hoyal  Com- 
mission which  fully  bore  out  the  view 
he  had  urged  upon  the  House ;  and  he 
would  suggest  to  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend — more  especially  the  main  g^ev- 
ance — that  of  exclusion  from  the  general 
Staff  of  the  Army — was  a  matter  of  ad- 
ministration in  which  the  responsibility 
rested  with  the  Executive  Government 
— to  accept  the  assurances  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  given  to 
the  House. 

SiK  WALTEE  B.  BAETTELOT 
concurred  in  the  observations  of  his 
hon.  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down. 
His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  who  had 
brought  forward  the  subject  had  en- 
listed the  sympathies  of  the  House,  and 
had  received,  he  hoped,  substantial  and 
fairly  satisfactory  assurances  from  his 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War.  Theyhad,therefore, 

Mr,  Camphell-JBannerman 


reasons  to  hope  that  the  two  Scientific 
corps  referred  to,  and  of  which  they 
were  all  so  proud,  would  not,  so  to  say, 
be  left  out  in  the  cold  as  regarded  the 
higher  appointments  in  the  Army  for 
the  future ;  and  he  trusted,  therefore, 
that  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend's  Mo- 
tion would  not  be  pressed  to  a  Division. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  ob- 
served,  that  there  was  not  an  Army  in 
Europe  in  respect  of  which  so  unjust 
and  impolitic  a  provision  existed  as  that 
which  had  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House,  or  one  which  bore 
so  heavily  on  a  most  meritorious  class 
of  .officers — a  class  which  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  their  Profession. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  the  assurance  given 
by  his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  that  the 
grievance  under  which  they  laboured 
would  receive  due  consideration. 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  that 
hitherto  the  debate  had  been  carried  on 
either  by  military  men  or  by  ex-officials 
connected  with  military  administration. 
He  rose,  as  one  belonging  to  neither  of 
those  classes,  but  as  one  of  the  general 
public,  who,  both  in  that  House  and  in 
the  country,  were  determined  that,  as  far 
as  they  could  exercise  the  power,  long- 
delayed  justice  should  be  done  to  those 
Scientific  Services  which  were  the  pride 
and  the  glory  of  the  Empire.     Whilst 
all,  of   course,  recognized  the  courage 
and  the  heroism  of  other  branches  of  our 
Military  Services,  there  might,  perhaps, 
upon  the  Continent  be  questions  raised  as 
regarded  their  comparative  efficiency ;  but 
he  believed  he  was  accurate  in  stating  that 
in  no  military  society  in  Europe  would  it 
be  denied  that  the  British  Artillery  stood 
without  a  rival ;  and  yet  this  regiment, 
and  its  sister  corps,  the  Engineers,  re- 
mained, and  would  remain  for  many  a 
long  year,  in  the  cold  shade,  if  the  British 
public  did  not  speak  out  upon  the  ques- 
tion, and  terminate  once  and  for  ail  an 
unworthy  favouritism.  He  was  surprised 
with   some  allusions    which  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber    for     the    Stirling    Burghs     (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman)  to    the    circum- 
stance of  a  Cavalryman,  Guardsman,  or 
a  Linesman  having  purchased  his  com- 
mission, where  the  Artillery  officer  had 
not  done  so.      Why,   surely  the   hon. 
Gentleman  had  forgotten  the  expenses 
that  had  been  incurred  in  giving  the 
young  man,  prior  to  his  becoming   a 
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cadet,  an  expensive  scientific  preliminary 
training,  and  to  the  time  wnich  he  had 
to  spend  afterwards  at  Woolwich  before 
the  could  obtain  his  commission.  Why, 
anyone  of  the  smallest  possible  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  must  know  that  the 
sum  of  £450  or  £800,  formerly  paid  for 
a  commission,  was  but  trifling  when  com- 
pared with  the  sum  necessarily  ex- 
pended prior  to  entering  the  Artil- 
lery or  Engineers.  He  would  urge 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  who 
had  brought  the  subject  forward  not 
to  be  content  with  evasive  promises 
from  the  Treasury  Bench,  but  to  press 
his  Motion  to  a  Division.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  Horse  Guards  endea- 
voured to  rule  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  and  even  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  military  matters,  and  at  one  time  the 
present  Commander-in-Chief  acted  as 
if  his  authority  was  superior  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  15  years 
ago  the  House  had  settled  that  ques- 
tion. The  present  Secretary  of  State 
could  scarcely  hope,  however  well- 
intentioned,  to  cope  with,  what  he  had 
heard  termed,  the  Horse  Guards  Bing  in 
this  matter.  At  the  Horse  Guards  the 
Scientific  corps  had  never  been  in  good 
odour,  and  would  obtain  but  scant  jus- 
tice if  that  House  did  not,  as  behoved 
it,  take  the  affair  into  its  own  hands. 
He  had  ventured  to  speak  in  this  fashion, 
because  it  was  more  than  human  nature 
to  expect  that  military  men  could  speak 
out  on  a  professional  subject  with  the 
freedom  of  a  layman.  And  he  well  re- 
collected that  some  15  years  ago,  when 
he  used  to  bring  forward  military  griev- 
ances in  that  House,  he  often  had  the 
advantage  of  suggestions  from  military 
men,  who  selected  him,  for  the  very 
reason  of  his  being  a  layman,  to  be 
the  exponent  of  their  opinions.  It  was 
evident  that  the  two  front  Benches  per- 
fectly understood  each  other,  and  had 
agreed  to  *'  square  "  the  matter ;  but  he 
was  there  to  toll  them  that  the  injustice 
done  to  the  Artillery  was  not  such  as  to 
be  smoothed  over  by  soft  words.  Be- 
hind officials,  past  and  present,  there 
stood  the  great  British  public,  who, 
when  they  understood  the  matter,  would 
assuredly  insist  that  Artillery  officers 
should  have  justice. 

Major  NOLAN  maintained  that  the 
late  Eoturns  showed  that  they  were 
now  maintaining  a  lower  class  of  candi- 
dates, intellectually  considered,  for  the 
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Artillery  than  they  formerly  secured 
If  they  left  the  position  of  the  Artillery 
officer  as  it  waj9  at  present,  he  might  not 
fall  off  in  physical  qualities  or  in  social 
status ;  but  there  would  probably  be  a 
declension  in  his  attainments  in  book 
learning — a  matter  of  great  importance 
in  connection  both  with  the  Artillery 
and  the  Engineers.  He  did  not  contend 
that  a  picked  Artillery  officer  should 
have  better  book  knowledge  than  a 
picked  officer  of  the  Line ;  but  with  the 
average  Line  officer  and  the  average 
Artillery  officer  the  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent. It  was  impossible  for  them  to 
keep  up  the  book  learning  in  the  Artil- 
lery unless  they  paid  for  it.  The  House 
would  act  very  unwisely  if  it  did  not 
encourage  high  mental  qualifications  for 
those  branches  of  the  Service.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  all  the  great  military 
writers,  from  Jomini  downwards,  that 
the  first  quality  for  the  Artillery  was 
science.  Formerly,  our  Artillery  officers 
were  accustomed  to  have  continuous 
aervice,  while  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry 
were  put  upon  half-pay.  But  the  ad- 
vantage of  continuous  service  had  been 
taken  away  from  the  Artillery  by  the 
retirement  Warrant  of  the  year  before 
last,  which  he  had  opposed  at  the  time, 
because  he  foresaw  the  evil  effect  it 
would  have  upon  the  whole  Army,  and 
especially  upon  the  Artillery  and  the 
Engineers. 

Colonel  JERVIS  observed,  that  while 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
promised,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  remedy 
the  present  state  of  things,  he  had  said 
that,  as  to  commands,  he  did  not  quite 
see  his  way  how  exactly  tb  proportion 
them.  The  military  authorities  were 
responsible  for  those  whom  they  placed 
in  the  different  commands,  and  they 
selected  for  them  the  best  men  they 
could.  But  that  was  not  the  real  point 
from  which  the  Artillery  suffered.  The 
number  of  General  Officers  of  Artillery 
was  limited  in  unfair  proportion  to  the 
remainder  of  the  Service ;  and  the  more 
distinguished  an  Artillery  officer  was 
as  a  young  man,  the  higher  he  rose  as 
a  young  man,  and  the  more  his  name 
was  known,  the  sooner  that  officer  was 
shelved.  If  he  became  distinguished — 
say,  like  Lieutenant  Chard — ^he  received 
his  captaincy  and  a  brevet  majority 
perhaps  ;  but  when  he  became  colonel, 
and  got  to  the  top  of  the  tree  of  full 
colonels,  ho  had  to  wait  long  years  before 
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lie  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-  on  the  subject  of  the  North- West  Fron- 

general.    He  concurred  with  all  that  tier  of  India,  then  rose  to  address  the 

had  been  said  as  to  the  uselessness  of   House  on  this  question,  but 

referring  a  question  like  this  to  a  Boyal  Mb.  SPEAKEE  informed  the  hon. 
Oommission,  and  would  illustrate  the  Baronet  that  he  was  under  a  misappre- 
point  by  referring  to  the  unsatisfactory  hension,  as  the  Question  now  before  the 
results  of  the  labours  of  the  Boyal  Com-  House  was,  that  the  House  do  go  into 
missions  appointed  to  examine  into  the  Committee  on  the  District  Auditors  Bill, 
complaints  of  officers  of  the  Indian  Ser-  Mb.  PABNELL  said,  he  supposed  the 
vice.  The  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Com-  Bule  was,  when  the  Motion  against  Sup- 
mission  was,  in  fact,  a  very  easy  way  of  ply  was  carried  the  Motion  stood,  and, 
shelving  the  question.  Therefore,  he  maccordance  with  that  Bule,  this  Motion 
trusted  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  stood  till  Monday  next,  unless  it  was  set 
Hereford  (Colonel  Arbuthnot),  accepting  up  again ;  but  he  would  suggest  to  the 
what  had  been  stated  to-night  by  the  Government  whether  they  would  not 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  would  re-  consider,  under  the  circumstances  of 
frain  from  pressing  his    Motion  to  a  this  case,  that  it  would  be  better  to  set 

Division.                Supply  up  again,  in  order  to  give  the  hon. 

Colonel    ABBUTHNOT    said,    he  Baronet  an  opportunity  of  addressing 

knew  he  had  no  right  to  reply ;   but,  the  House, 

with  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  he  Q^eBtion  again  put. 

might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  that  ,^     t»atv^tt       -j    v          -xx  j  x 

he  should  be  anxious  to  withdraw  the  ^^'  ^^^^^,  ^^'\  ?®  omitted  to 

Motion  if  any  of  the  assurances,  which  mention  that  he  intended  to  conclude  his 

he  was  told  had  been  given  by  the  Go-  observations  with  a  Motion  for  the  ad- 

vemment,  had  reached  him.      He  did  .loumment  of  the  debate,  and,  therefore, 

think  it  was  a  remarkable  thing  that  f®  ^^^^  *?,  ^^^  ^'®  reasons  why  he 

only  one  Member  of  the  Treasury  Bench  ^}ought  the  Government  ought  to  agree 

had  risen  to  take  part  in  the  debate.  J?.*^^  ^J^^?,^?*   ^^  *^®  ^1^^*®  ^^ 

He  was  afraid,  under  all  the  circum-  ?^«  particular  BiU.    Those  who  were 

stances,  that  he  must  put  the  House  to  i^te^-ested  m  the  Paper  were  placed  ma 

the  trouble  of  dividing.  J?^  awkward  position  by  reason  of  the 

°  Government  being  defeated,  and  they 

Question  put.  were  not  prepared  to  go  into  several  of 

The  House  divided  .—Ayes  68 ;  Noes  *^®  questions  on  two  or  three  very  im- 

69  :  Majority  1.— (Div.  list,  No.  44.)  Pprtant  Bills  on  the  Paper— the  Army 

jsr  -^     JiAm;i  Discipline  and  Begulation  Bill,  which 

Words  adaed,  ^^^g  ^  y^^y  important  matter,  and  which 

Main  Question^  as  amended,  put,  and  could  not  properly  be  discussed  just  now ; 

agreed  to.  the  Prosecution  of  Offences  Bill,  which 

Besolved,  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre-  introduced  the  question  of  English  pi-o- 
•ented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  c©dure  ;  and  the  District  Auditors  Bill, 
be  pleased  to  order  the  issue  of  a  Royal  Com-  which  was  not  expected  to  come  on,  and 
mission  to  inquire  into  and  to  report  whether  the  opposition  to  it  was  not  ready.  He, 
any  and  what  alterations  of  theMiUtary  system  therefore,  now  beffeed  to  move  the  ad- 
no  w  m  force  are  desirable,  as  reirards  the  pay.  •  x  r  xv  5  i.  j.-. 
promotion,  employment,  and  conditions  of  seVi  JO^inmient  of  the  debate, 
▼ice  and  retirement  of  the  officers  of  the  Ord-  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
nance  Corps.  '*  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned."— 

DISTRICT  AUDITORS  BILL.— [Bill  79.1  ^^^'  ^^^^^^^'^ 

(Mr,  Sclater^Bootk,  Sir  B..ry  Sel.in^meUon,  n^^^'^lP^V.^^^?^^^ 

Mf  Salt )  QUEE  said,  he  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
''  for  Meath  would  not  press  his  Motion. 
COMMITTEE  He  thought  the  hon.  Member  for  Kirk- 
Order  for  Committee  read.  caldy  (Sir  George  Campbell)  hardly  saw 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  *^®  ^^f  *  ^t*^«  ^^«*  Motion—it  had  nega- 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  ^'J%^  *^?  ^^^^^^  *^  g^  V"^"".  9""°?.°^^"^® 
Chair."-(ifr.  Sclater-Booth.)  ^/  Supply.    It  was  not  the  intention  of 

'  the  Government  to  proceed  that  evening 

SiE  GEORGE  CAMPBELL,  who  had  with  the  Army  Discipline  and  Regula- 

on  the  Paper  a  Notice  of  a  Besolution  tion  BiU. 

Colonel  Jervis 
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Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  ho 
now  perceived  that  he  had  no  right  to 
call  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  North- 
West  Frontier  of  India  to-night.  He 
had  spoken  formerly  under  a  misappre- 
hension that  it  was  because  of  his  not 
rising  more  quickly  that  his  opportunity 
had  been  lost.  The  subject  was  most 
important,  and  he  hoped  the  Goyem- 
ment  would  give  an  opportunity  for  its 
ventilation. 

Mb.  PAENELL  observed,  that  he  had 
no  desire  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
Government  Business  on  the  Paper,  and 
he  would  therefore  withdraw  his  Motion 
for  the  adjournment. 

Mb.  J.  K.  YORKE  said,  he  objected  to 
the  policy,  adopted  by  the  Government 
of  late  years,  of  transferring  the  charges 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the 
ratepayers. 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  said,  the 
same  amount  of  contribution  from  the 
Votes  of  Parliament  would  be  continued 
as  in  former  years.  The  whole  of  the 
money  which  was  now  applicable  to 
the  salaries  of  the  auditors  was  either  de- 
rived from  Votes  of  Parliament  or  local 
rates.  No  difference  was  made  by  the 
Bill  in  this  respect.  The  only  difference 
now  proposed  was,  that  the  Guardians, 
with  other  local  authorities,  should  pay 
the  ad  valorem  stamp.  It  was  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  Guardians'  question,  but 
as  a  ratepayers'  question ;  and  he  was 
astonished  that  his  hon.  Friend  should 
try  to  sow  dissension  amongst  different 
classes  of  ratepayers.  The  Bill  would 
really  benefit  all  classes  of  ratepayers 
alike.  One-half  of  the  expenses  of  the 
auditors  would  be  ultimately  defrayed 
by  the  local  rates.  The  whole  of  the 
salaries  of  the  auditors  would  be  paid 
by  the  Votes  of  Parliament;  but  the 
Public  Exchequer  would  be  recouped  to 
the  extent  of  50  per  cent. 

Motion,  by  leave,  tcithdrawn. 

Original  Question,  **  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and  agreed 
to. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Clauses  1  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Clause  1 1  (Repeal  of  Acts). 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  moved  the 
following  Amendments : — 


In  page  4,  line  33,  leave  out  after 
*' repealed,"  to  end  of  Clause;  page  4, 
line  39,  after  **  day,"  insert — 

*<  Or  from  recoyering  any  expenses  already 
incurred,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  incurred, 
by  him  under  section  sixty,  sub-section  eight, 
of  <  The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870.'  '* 

Amendments  agreed  to. 
Clause^  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Solateb-Booth, 
the  following  Clause  was  agreed  to,  and 
added  to  the  Bill,  after  Clause  11 : — 

(Saving  of  certain  fees  and  expenses.) 

'*  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  a  district 
auditor  from  recovering  any  sum  in  respect  of 
an  audit  held  by  him  prior  to  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  March  one  thousand  eight  himdred  and 
seventy-nine,  or  in  respect  of  an  audit  of  ac- 
counts made  up  to  some  day  prior  to  that  day, 
and  the  audit  of  which  might  have  been  held 
before  the  said  day,  or  for  recovering  any  ex- 
penses incurred,  or  which  ho  may  hereafter 
incur,  in  any  proceedings  which  ho  is  authorised 
or  required  to  take  or  defend  under  the  statutes 
in  that  behalf." 

Fteamhle. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Sclatek-Booth, 
the  following  Amendment  was  made : — 
in  page  1,  Hne  9,  after  ''  and,"  leave 
out  ''it  is  expedient  to  make  further 
provision,"  and  insert — 

"  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  in  future  the 
whole  of  such  remuneration  and  expenses  should 
be  paid  out  of  moneys  voted  by  Parliament, 
and  that  in  lieu  of  the  amount  now  so  paid  out 
of  local  rates  an  equivalent  sum  should  be  raised 
by  means  of  stamps  in  manner  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, and  also  that  further  provision  should  be 
made." 

Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  eon* 
iidered  upon  Monday  next. 


PROSECUTION  OF  OFFENCES  BILL. 

(Jfr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  Mr, 
Solicitor  General,  Sir  Matthew  Ridley.) 

[bill  68.]      COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." — (^Mr,  Secretary  Cross,) 

Mb.  B.  WILLIAMS,  in  rising  to 
move  that  the  House  should  go  into 
Committee  on  the  Bill  that  day  six 
months,  said,  he  objected  to  the  Bill  be- 
cause it  was  a  piece  of  masked  legisla- 
tion, and  because  there  was  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  it  would  pledge  Par- 
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liament  to  an  annual  expenditure  of 
£5,000  or  £100,000  per  annum,  inas- 
much as  it  left  tlie  patronage  in  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney  General,  who  wa^ 
to  make  as  many  appointments  as  he 
pleased,  and  fix  the  salaries  of  the 
several  officers,  subject  to  the  approyal 
of  the  Home  Secretaoy  sanctioned  by  the 
Treasury.  There  was  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Public  Prosecutor;  and  al- 
though he  had  heard  many  of  the  Judges 
express  an  opinion  in  favour  of  it,  he 
had  to  confess  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 
was  not  strongly  in  favour  of  it.  Now, 
this  Bill  proposed  that  the  Solicitor  for 
Public  Prosecutions  should  appoint 
officers  all  over  the  country  to  obey  the 
behests  of  the  Attorney  General.  All 
Treasury  prosecutions  partook  more  or 
less  of  jobbery,  and  always  cost  too 
much.  The  case  of  the  Welsh  fasting 
girl  cost  the  country  many  thousands  of 
pounds,  but  it  was  only  an  ordinary 
case,  and  could  have  been  disposed  of 
for  £50.  The  Bill  must  be  taken  as  it 
stood,  and  not  as  it  was  described  on 
its  introduction ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  far  too  dangerous  to  be  allowed  to 
pass.  It  gave  unknown  and  unlimited 
powers,  and  invited  Parliament  to  legis- 
late in  the  dark.  It  was  masked  legis- 
lation, which  might  involve  the  country 
in  a  great  expenditure.  He  moved, 
therefore,  that  tne  House  should  go  into 
Committee  on  this  Bill  that  day  six 
months. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "this  House  will,  upon  this  day  six 
months,  resolve  itself  into  the  said  Committee," 
— (JTr.  Benjamin  Williams^) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  ANDEESON  complained  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  feill  either  to 
define  its  scope  or  to  prevent  its  being 
used  to  an  almost  illimitable  extent.  He 
highly  approved  of  the  establishment  of 
Public  Prosecutors ;  but  if  such  a  reform 
were  to  be  adopted  it  should  be  in  a 
straightforward  way.  He  desired  to 
know  whether  the  Bill  was  intended  to 
inaugurate  a  great  system  of  Public 
Prosecutors,  or  was  merely  limited  to  J 

Mr.  B,  Williams 


assisting  Treasury  prosecutions.  He 
should  much  have  preferred  that  the 
Government  had  adopted  a  system  simi- 
lar to  that  under  which  the  Procurators 
Fiscal  in  Scotland  were  appointed  and 
performed  their  duties. 

Mb.  W.  8.  STANHOPE  asked  for 
some  further  explanations  as  to  the  ob- 
ject and  scope  of  the  measure. 

Mb.  MOkGAN  LLOYD  supported 
the  Motion  on  the  ground  that  the  Bill 
would  enable  the  Attorney  General, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Home  Office, 
to  appoint  prosecuting  officials  in  any 
number  all  over  the  country,  without 
any  limitation  as  to  expense.  The  words 
of  the  Bill  were  of  the  vaguest  descrip- 
tion; whereas  the  powers  proposed  to  be 
given  by  the  measure  ought  to  be  strictly 
defined. 

Mb.  EODWELL  supported  the  BiU 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  intended  to 
remove  defects  which  were  constantly 
complained  of  by  those  who  had  to  ad- 
minister the  law.  It  would  meet  cases 
that  every  now  and  then  arose  in  which 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  put- 
ting the  law  in  motion,  and  it  would  not 
at  all  interfere  with  private  prosecutions. 
In  his  opinion,  many  of  the  dangers  an- 
ticipated by  hon.  Members  would  never 
be  realized. 

Mb.  RATHBONE  also  supported  the 
Bill.  It  was  of  great  importance  that 
there  should  be  some  one  beyond  the 
mere  private  individual  to  prosecute. 
Under  the  present  system,  some  of  the 
very  worst  forms  of  crime  habitually 
went  unpunished.  This  was  especially 
true  in  cases  of  commercial  fraud,  in 
which  those  who  had  sufi'ered  most  were 
often  the  least  inclined  to  undertake  the 
prosecution. 

Mb.  BULWER  said,  that  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  the  Bill  was  perfectly 
plain  and  clear,  and  in  no  way  merited 
the  condemnation  which  had  been  passed 
on  it  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow 
(Mr.  Ajiderson).  He  (Mr.  Bulwer)  saw 
no  want  of  definition  in  the  scope  of  the 
Bill.  It  was  intended  to  apply  to  the 
whole  of  England.  It  could  not  bo  de- 
nied that  some  such  measure  was  neces- 
sary. Any  proposal  for  reform  in  this 
direction  must,  of  necessity,  involve  ex- 
pense. There  were  many  cases  in  which 
the  need  was  felt  of  a  Public  Prosecutor, 
and  particularly  in  commercial  cases;  aud 
the  machinery  of  the  existing  law,  as  far 
as  he  knew,  could  not  compel  a  man  to 
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prosecute  and  give  evidence  fully  and  un- 
reservedly before  the  magistrates.  There 
was  also  a  class  of  offences  in  which  a 
large  number  of  persons  conspired  to 
commit  extensive  frauds,  and,  by  means 
of  *'  long  firms,"  succeeded  in  doing  so 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  The  duty  of  prosecuting 
such  criminals  was  so  onerous  that  no 

Srivate  person  could  be  expected  to  un- 
ertake  it ;  and  the  present  machinery 
for  a  public  prosecution  was  both  cum- 
bersome and  expensive. 

LoRi)  FEEDEBICK  CAVENDISH 
said,  he  hoped  that  if  the  House  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  great  system  of 
Public  Prosecutors  it  would,  at  least,  do 
so  with  its  eyes  open.  If  the  Bill  be- 
came law,  a  large  number  of  local  legal 
officers  would  be  required ;  and  he  did 
not  know  whether  the  Home  Secretary 
would  view  with  complacency  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  change.  He  thought, 
before  the  Government  asked  the  House 
to  pass  the  Bill,  a  careful  estimate  should 
be  laid  before  them  of  the  anticipated 
cost,  together  with  materials  to  enable 
them  to  judge  whether  the  estimate  was 
likely  to  be  exceeded. 

Mb.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  said,  he 
hoped  the  House  would  not  refuse  to  go 
into  Committee  on  the  Bill.  For  the  last 
15  or  20  years  there  had  been  a  general 
demand  for  a  Public  Prosecutor.  He 
would  supplement  the  cases  mentioned  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ipswich 
(Mr.  Bulwer)  by  adding  to  them  offences 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Laws,  in  which 
the  person  most  interested  was  often  the 
least  inclined  to  prosecute.  The  expense 
of  introducing  the  new  system  would  be 
rather  formidable ;  but  it  would  be  jus- 
tified by  the  results,  which,  if  the  pre- 
cedent of  Scotland  could  be  relied  on, 
promised  to  be  highly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  HERSCHELL  said,  he  did  not 
think  that  there  could  be  two  opinions 
as  to  the  importance  of  this  measure ;  it 
was  a  question  that  had  come  before  the 
House  again  and  again,  and  hardly  a 
year  passed  without  the  attention  of  the 
public  being  called  to  the  matter.  No 
doubt,  the  question  was  one  in  which  the 
public  took  a  strong  interest ;  but  it  was 
also  undoubted  that  the  question  was 
surrounded  with  difficulties.  Many  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  deal  with  the 
matter ;  but  those  efforts  had  been 
frustrated,  by  reason  of  its  always  having 
been  attempted  not  to  make  use  of  the 


present  system  of  prosecution  so  far  as  it 
extended,  but  to  introduce  an  entirely 
new  system,  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
prosecutions  throughout  the  country 
would  be  carried  on  by  the  Government 
and  by  a  Public  Prosecutor.  Against 
such  a  scheme,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
a  host  of  opponents  were  raised.  All 
those  who  conducted  prosecutions  at  the 
present  time,  and  all  those  interested  in 
the  present  mode  of  conducting  prose- 
cutions, became  at  once  opponents  of 
any  attempt  to  wipe  away  the  existing 
system.  The  great  difficulty  hitherto 
found  in  dealing  with  this  subject  had 
arisen,  in  some  measure,  from  con- 
founding two  matters  which  might  per- 
fectly well  be  kept  distinct.  He  be- 
lieved that  there  was  the  greatest 
possible  want  in  this  country  of  a  Public 
Prosecutor — it  was  felt  every  day  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  must,  for  his  part, 
frankly  confess  that  the  mode  in  which 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  prosecutions 
that  went  on  throughout  the  country 
were  conducted,  was  eminently  satisfac- 
tory. It  had  been  because  those  who 
had  hitherto  attempted  to  deal  with 
this  subject  had  not  recognised  this  fact, 
and  because  they  thought  that  if  it  were 
necessary  to  appoint  a  Public  Prosecutor, 
or  Prosecutors,  it  was  also  necessary  to 
revolutionize  the  existing  system,  that 
the  difficulty  had  arisen  in  dealing  with 
the  question  at  all.  The  distinction 
should  be  kept  in  view,  between  the 
existence  of  a  Public  Prosecutor,  whose 
duty  it  should  be,  either  by  himself  or 
by  his  subordinates,  to  see  that  prosecu- 
tions were  carried  on  to  their  legitimate 
results,  or,  when  necessary,  to  institute 
and  carry  on  the  machinery  of  a  prose- 
cution, and  the  placing  of  all  prosecutions 
in  the  country  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment Prosecutors.  In  his  opinion,  those 
who  now  conducted  the  majority  of  pro- 
secutions throughout  the  country  did  it 
admirably  well,  and  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  superseding  them  ;  but  the  ne- 
cessity that  did  exist  was  to  appoint 
some  one  whose  business  it  should  be 
generally  to  supervise  those  matters. 
He  trusted  that  in  the  scheme  which  was 
now  laid  before  the  House  this  course 
would  be  adopted ;  and  though  he  quite 
agreed  with  what  had  been  said  as  to 
the  terms  of  the  Bill  being  extremely 
vague,  yet  still  he  believed  that  the  Bill 
neither  gave  authority — nor  was  it  in- 
tended by  its  promoters  to  do  so — to 
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substitute  a  Public  Prosecutor  for  the 
persons  who  now  conducted  the  prosecu- 
tions throughout  the  country,  and  to  im- 
pose in  all  cases  a  Government  organiza- 
tion and  Government  prosecutors.  If 
the  latter  were  the  case,  it  would,  as 
had  been  observed,  cause  a  vastly  in- 
creased expenditure,  without  correspon- 
ding profit  to  the  public.  But  it  would 
be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  public  to 
have  a  Public  Officer  who  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  public  prosecutions,  and  to 
whom  all  those  who  now  conducted 
them  would  be  amenable.  Such  an 
Officer  should  have  a  general  supervision 
and  control,  with  the  view  of  seeing  that 
the  duties  the  various  persons  now  pro- 
secuting had  to  perform  were  properly 
carried  out.  There  ought  also  to  be  a 
Public  Official  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
see  that  prosecutions  were  instituted 
where  necessary,  and  where,  at  the 
present  time,  it  was  no  one's  duty  to 
undertake  them,  and  by  means  of  which 
failure  to  prosecute  many  criminals  at 
present  escaped.  It  was  monstrous  that 
a  private  individual  who  had  suffered 
great  loss  should  be  bound  to  waste 
further  time  and  money  in  prosecuting 
the  individual  who  injured  him.  He 
would  not  leave  it  to  private  persons 
to  commence  prosecutions,  as  now,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  their  debts,  and 
then  let  the  offenders  go  free.  It  was 
well  known  that  in  some  towns  the  Police 
Court  was  used  for  debt-collecting  pur- 
poses, and  prosecutions  were  instituted, 
not  with  the  object  of  being  carried  to  a 
successful  result,  but  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  screw  on  to  get 
payment  of  money  which  the  parties  pro- 
secuted were  civilly  bound  to  pay.  He 
thought  the  greatest  possible  mischief 
resulted  from  such  a  state  of  things  as 
this,  and  from  the  civil  liability  to  pay 
being  confounded  with  the  criminal  re- 
sponsibility for  offence.  Moreover,  the 
failure  to  keep  these  two  things  distinct, 
he  believed,  contributed  to  the  growing 
commercial  immorality  of  the  country. 
If  once  the  Criminal  Courts  were  per- 
mitted to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  debts,  the  sharp  distinction 
between  the  liability  to  pay  money  and 
to  suffer  for  a  wrong  done  was  not 
brought  home  to  people's  minds.  In 
any  scheme  of  public  prosecutions,  the 
Public  Prosecutor  should  have  a  voice 
whenever  a  private  prosecutor  set  the  law 
in  motion.  His  belief  was  that  this  could 
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be  done  without  any  great  expense,  be- 
cause in  most  cases  prosecutions  would 
still  be  conducted  as  now.  What  was 
wanted  was  some  Public  Official  in  Lon- 
don, and  two  or  three  in  certain  districts, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  supervise 
prosecutions,  and  in  cases  of  special  diffi- 
culty give  assistance  to  those  who  now 
prosecuted,  and  in  some  special  cases  to 
carry  on  the  prosecution.  But  it  should 
be  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule, 
that  prosecutions  should  be  carried  on 
by  the  Public  Prosecutor.  If  the  system 
he  had  suggested  were  adopted,  he  be- 
lieved that  there  would  be  a  better  regu- 
lated system  than  the  present  indefinite 
one,  by  which  the  Treasury  took  up 
prosecutions  at  wiU ;  and  that  great  good 
would  be  effected  by  allowing  a  Public 
Prosecutor  either  to  give  assistance  to 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  conduct  them 
as  they  ought  to  be  conducted,  or  to 
institute  them  himself  if  necessary. 
This  should  be  the  general  scheme ;  but 
it  was  desirable  that  they  should  now 
ask  for  same  explanation  of  a  more 
definite  character  as  to  the  design  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  pre- 
sent measure.  From  the  vagueness  of 
the  Bill,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
whether  the  views  he  had  suggested 
were  to  be  the  guide  ;  and  it  was  difficult 
to  see  to  what  extent  such  very  indefinite 
powers  as  the  Bill  granted  might  be 
carried.  The  matter  was  one  which, 
however,  required  very  careful  considera- 
tion. He  rejoiced  that  the  Government 
had  taken  up  the  subject,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  matter  would  be  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  It  was  a  crying 
shame  that  the  matter  had  not  been 
taken  up  long  ago.  It  was,  above  all 
things,  necessary  that  they  should  have 
proper  investigation  and  proceed  care- 
fully ;  and  he  did  not  think  that  they 
should  be  asked  at  the  present  time  to 
carry  the  Bill  through  Committee. 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS:  It  is 
right  I  should  state  the  views  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  this  Bill. 
In  the  first  place,  I  must  express  my 
most  unqualified  assent  to  all  the 
observations  that  have  fallen  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Durham 
(Mr.  Herschell).  But  I  want  to  say, 
with  regard  to  what  fell  from  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Frederick  Cavendish),  that 
we  have  not  proceeded  with  this  matter 
in  a  hurry.  If  there  ever  was  one 
single  subject  brought  before  the  House, 
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with  which  the  House  has  not  proceeded 
in  a  hurry,  it  is  the  question  of  a  Public 
Prosecutor,  because  we  have  had  mea- 
sures without  end  brought  before  us 
during  the  last  10  or  15  years  on  the 
matter.  We  have  had  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission and  a  Committee  appointed,  and 
we  have  had  every  possible  investiga- 
tion that  could  be  suggested  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  We 
have  the  example  of  a  Public  Prosecutor 
in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  and  the 
practical  method  in  which  they  deal  with 
the  matter  is  perfectly  well  known.  The 
investigations  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
inquiries  of  the  Judicature  Commission 
and  their  Eeport,  and  the  number  of 
Bills  that  have  been  presented,  have 
furnished  the  House  with  full  oppor- 
tunities of  coming  to  a  conclusion  in  the 
matter.  Let  me  state  to  the  House  what 
my  views  upon  this  subject  are.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  understood  that,  in  this 
instance,  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General  is  himself  the 
Public  Prosecutor  under  the  existing 
state  of  things.  But  various  inconvenient 
anomalies  now  exist.  If  there  now  is  a 
case  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  im- 
portant one,  an  application  is  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  it  up  as  a 
Government  prosecution,  and,  if  it  is 
decided  to  do  so,  an  order  is  at  once 
made  to  consult  the  Solicitor  to  the 
Treasury ;  and  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  a  number  of  prosecutions  that, 
either  by  law  or  practice,  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  require  the  Treasury  Solici- 
tor to  take  up.  The  Attorney  General 
is,  therefore,  practically  a  Public  Prose- 
cutor. When  this  question  came  before 
the  Judicature  Commission,  the  present 
Lord  Chief  Justice  made  a  most  elabo- 
rate Beport  upon  the  subject,  and  he 
took  up  a  line  extremely  in  favour  of 
the  appointment  of  a  Public  Prosecutor, 
about  which,  as  an  abstract  question, 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions  in  this 
House.  But  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
also  took  up  the  notion  that  every  act 
which  the  law  constitutes  a  crime  is,  as 
such,  an  offence,  not  against  the  indi- 
vidual injured,  but  against  the  com- 
munity or  State.  I  do  not  deny  that. 
When,  therefore,  an  offence  has  been 
committed,  a  prosecution  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  be 
instituted,  not  by  the  individual,  but  on 
behalf  of  the  State  by  its  own  Officer,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  a  Public  Prosecutor. 


If  I  am  allowed,  I  will  read  to  the  House 
a  few  sentences  from  the  Eeport  of  the 
Judicature  Commission — 

"  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  poHcc,  as  soon 
as  a  crime  is  known  to  have  been  committed,  or 
a  person  suspected  of  a  crime  has  been  appre- 
hended, to  report  the  same  to  the  local  Public 
Prosecutor,  and  it  should  be  made  incumbent  on 
the  magistrate*  s  clerk  to  transmit  the  deposi- 
tions so  soon  as  taken  to  that  Officer,  with  any 
remarks  which  the  case  may  appear  to  them  to 
call  for.  A  slight  addition  to  the  salaries  of 
these  clerks  would  compensate  them  for  tlus 
new  duty.  It  should  not  only  be  competent  to 
the  Public  Prosecutor,  but  made  incumbent 
upon  him  to  intervene  in  the  conduct  of  the 
case  at  any  moment  that  the  circumstances  may 
seem  to  him  to  require  it.  In  every  case  which 
proceeds  to  trial,  it  should  be  his  duty  to  look 
through  the  depositions  and  to  see  that  the 
proofs  are  complete  before  the  Case  comes  into 
Court.  If  further  evidence  should  appear  to  be 
required,  it  should  be  his  duty  to  take  the  neces- 
sanr  steps  for  procuring  it  if  possible.  It  should 
be  his  business  to  prepare  the  brief  and  instruct 
counsel — in  short,  to  do  all  that  the  attorney 
employed  b^  a  private  prosecutor  now  does,  ii 
should  be  his  duty  to  attend  at  all  Assizes  and 
Sessions  held  within  his  district,  and  to  conduct 
the  prosecutions  on  such  occasions." 

That  is  a  complete  scheme  of  public 
prosecutions  by  a  Public  Prosecutor,  and 
it  is  a  scheme  to  effectuate  which  several 
Bills  have  already  been  prepared ;  but 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  cannot  recom- 
mend the  House  to  face  the  expense  of 
carrying  such  a  scheme  into  practice.  I 
look  upon  that  as  an  extreme  view — as  a 
perfect  scheme  ;  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  asking  the 
House  to  adopt  the  expense  which  would 
be  incurred  by  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  results  would  be  equal  to  the  ex- 
penditure. I  take  a  different  view  of 
the  matter.  Admitting  that  all  these 
crimes  are  offences  against  the  State — 
and  I  most  frankly  and  entirely  agree 
with  every  word  that  fell  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Durham  (Mr. 
Herschell)  as  to  the  absolute  necessity 
of  keeping  a  broad  distinction  between 
crime  and  debt — ^I  am  bound  to  say, 
looking  at  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  of  this  country — and  in  that 
I  also  entirely  agree  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member — that,  in  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  cases,  the  present  system  works 
quite  well  enough  for  all  practical  occa- 
sions. I  do  not  propose,  therefore,  in 
the  scheme  which  I  have  laid  before  the 
House,  to  interfere  in  the  ordinary  and 
usual  run  of  criminal  proseoationSi  either 
at  Quarter  SaMOM  <ff.tJlttlL#fc>  Petty 
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mands  between  the  different  portions 
of  the  Service,  and  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee  of  1867  showed 
that  the  Scientific  corps  never  had  any- 
thing like  their  proper  share  of  the 
superior  commands  —  a  circumstance 
that  might  be  accounted  for  by  their 
virtual  separation  from  the  rest  of  the 
Army.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
had,  however,  admitted  the  existence  of 
a  difficulty,  and  was  aware  of  the  causes 
that  were  likely  to  diminish  the  supply 
of  efficient  officers.  The  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  been  unable  to 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal 
Commission,  but  had  proposed  to  collect 
evidence,  and,  after  classifying  and  ar- 
ranging it,  to  refer  the  whole  question  to 
aCommittee.  Inhis opinion,  aBoyal Com- 
mission, with  sufficient  scope  and  a  good 
personnelf  would  be  practically  well  fitted 
to  deal  with  the  subject,  involving,  as  it 
did,  the  relations  of  the  two  Scientific 
corps  with  the  whole  Army  and  the 
principle  on  which  those  corps  should  be 
manned  ;  but  no  small  improvements  in 
matters  of  detail  would  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case.  He  did  not  know 
whether  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
intended  to  press  his  Motion  to  a  Divi- 
sion ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  sooner  or 
later  the  wliole  question  at  issue  must  be 
fully  considered  by  Parliament. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  said,  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers)  would  have 
necessitated  considerable  expenditure, 
without  which  there  could  be  no  proper 
flow  of  promotion ;  but  they  had  never 
been  carried  out.  Soon  after  that  Com- 
mittee had  reported,  a  Government  with 
economical  views  came  into  Office,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  had  to 
admit  that  ho  saw  no  way  of  giving 
effect  to  their  proposals.  At  the  present 
time,  perhaps,  some  different  course 
would  have  to  be  adopted,  as  the  circum- 
stances had  changed ;  and  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Longford  (Mr.  0*Roilly),  and  with  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  who  had  brought 
forward  the  Motion,  that  some  authori- 
tative inquiry  was  wanted.  He  thouglit 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  gained 
a  considerable  step  in  advance  for  the 
object  he  had  in  view  by  eliciting  the 
assurance  which  had  been  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  He  would 
advise  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  to 
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await  the  further  steps  which  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  no 
doubt  take  in  this  matter. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
said,  he  placed  entire  confidence  in  the 

Promises  which  had  been  made  by  the 
ecretary  of  State  for  War  to  inquire 
into  the  unwise  exclusion  of  the  officers 
of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  from 
those  employments  on  the  Staff  of  the 
Army,  to  which  they  had  a  fair  right, 
and  would  therefore  suggest  the  desira- 
bility of  not  pressing  the  Amendment 
for  the  Royal  Commission  to  a  Division. 
He  contended  for  the  expediency  of  not 
bolstering  up  any  particular  rank  or 
branch  of  the  Service,  but  of  selecting 
from  all  the  officers  of  the  Army  those 
who  were  best  qualified  to  fill  particular 
appointments.  Now,  there  was  no  jus- 
tification for  the  present  exclusion.  Pur- 
chase had  been  abolished,  so  that  the  old 
officers,  in  regard  to  promotion,  pay,  and 
Staff  appointments,  ought  to  be  on  an 
equality.  He  desired  that  the  Artillery 
and  Engineers  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing,  in  all  respects,  with  In- 
fantry and  Cavalry  officers.  He  was 
perfectly  certain  that  no  hesitation  need 
be  felt  in  doing  that.  Their  training 
and  military  knowledge  fully  fitted  them 
for  Staff  duties.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  who  was  now  the  rosponsiblo 
Officer  for  the  whole  Army,  had  given 
promises  which  would  bo  performed ;  but 
how  they  were  to  be  carried  out  remained 
to  him  a  mystery,  so  long  as  the  Army 
was  at  present  managed.  He  (General 
Sir  George  Balfour)  strongly  recom- 
mended the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
opposite  not  to  go  to  a  Division.  The 
difficulties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  in  undoing  the  old  prejudices 
against,  and  exclusions  of,  Artillery 
officers  were  so  great  that  much  tact 
was  needed  to  effect  reform.  If,  how- 
ever, he  did  go  to  a  Division,  he  would 
be  defeated,  because  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  could  bring  to  his  sup- 

Eort  an  overwhelming  number  of  Meni- 
ers,  and  he  (General  Sir  George  Bal- 
four) did  not  wish  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman's  good  cause  to  bo  injured  by 
being  defeated.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  done  good  work  that 
night,  and  had  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  that 
it  could  not  fail  to  bo  effective  in  re- 
moving the  disabilities  of  a  very  largo 
section  of  officers  of  the  Army. 
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Colonel  NOETH  said,  he  hoped  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would  not  think 
it  necessary  to  divide  the  House.  He 
thought  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
had  gone  a  great  way  with  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend.  He  was  glad  to  find 
there  would  be  no  diflficulty  in  promoting 
Lieutenant  Chard.  When  he  considered 
the  wonderful  conduct  of  that  young 
officer,  he  wanted  to  know  why  he 
should  not  be  promoted  in  his  own  corps? 
There  were  certainly  no  less  than  38 
officers  at  this  moment  before  him  ;  but 
he  hardly  thought  that  any  one  of  them 
would  hesitate  to  approve  the  promotion 
over  him  of  one  who  had  conferred  such 
lustre,  not  only  upon  his  own  corps,  but 
upon  the  whole  Army  and  the  whole 
nation.  If  there  was  no  precedent  for 
such  a  promotion  as  he  (Colonel  North) 
suggested,  he  hoped  a  precedent  would 
be  made  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Chard. 
A  more  soldierly  despatch  than  that  of 
Lieutenant  Chard  was  never  penned. 
What  made  Napoleon  the  Great  the  idol 
of  his  Army  ?  It  was  this — he  took  advan- 
tage of  such  occasions  as  the  one  to  which 
he  (Colonel  North)  was  referring,  and 
promoted  a  man  who  had  distinguished 
himself,  no  matter  what  rank  ho  held. 

Colonel  BEAUMONT  said,  that  brute 
force  now  counted  for  less,  and  mind  and 
intelligence  for  more,  than  formerly, 
and,  therefore,  they  should  not  impose 
undue  limits  by  confining  to  a  limited 
sphere  the  Scientific  corps.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  who  brought  forward 
this  Motion  advocated  a  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
opposed  it,  and  he  (Colonel  Beaumont) 
was  inclined  to  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman.  Heratherques- 
tioned,  per  ««,  whether  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion would  be  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
the  subject ;  but  unless  something  were 
done,  he  should,  for  one,  not  let  the 
matter  rest. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  said,  there  were 
two  points  to  which  he  wished  briefly  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House.  He  saw 
no  reason  whatever  why  Artillery  officers 
should  not  be  appointed  to  brigade  de- 
pots as  well  as  Cavalry  officers  ;  and  he 
considered  it  very  unjust  that  they  should 
be  excluded  from  the  Horse  Guards 
Staff.  He  would  be  very  glad,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Army,  to  see  Artillery 
officers  on  the  Horse  Guards  Staff,  be- 
cause, independently  of  the  change  which 
they  would  effect,  it  would  give  an  im- 


pulse to  education  throughout  the  Army. 
The  public  were  well  aware  that  none 
of  the  great  reforms  effected  in  the 
Army,  such  as  the  abolition  of  Pur- 
chase and  the  five  years'  rule,  had  ever 
originated  with  the  Horse  Guards. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
said,  that  while  he  thought  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  had  made  out  his  case, 
he  joined  issue  with  him  on  the  terms  of 
the  Resolution.  He  spoke  of  this 
grievance  as  the  effect  of  the  abolition 
of  Purchase,  but  this  was  not  so.  The 
abolition  of  Purchase  had  conferred  a 
great  indirect  benefit  on  the  Ordnance 
corps,  inasmuch  as  it  had  removed  the 
principal  ground  for  their  exclusion 
from  a  full  share  in  the  emoluments 
and  distinctions  of  the  Army.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  past 
officers  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers 
had  been  shut  out  from  many  good  posi- 
tions in  the  Service  for  which,  in  point 
of  education  and  skill,  they  were  well 
fitted,  the  gpround  for  such  exclusion 
being  not  only  that  their  own  branches 
of  the  Service  had  many  good  things  to 
bestow,  but  chiefly  that  they  did  not  pay 
for  their  commissions,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry.  The 
grievance  now  complained  of  was  to  an 
extent  created  by  tne  Royal  Warrant  of 
1877,  and  the  fault  of  that  Warrant  lay 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  whose  recommendations  it 
was  founded  were  instructed  not  to  in- 
quire into  the  question  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Army,  and,  therefore,  had  to 
devise  means  of  procuring  a  proper  flow 
of  promotion  under  the  existing  organi- 
zation. They  were  thus  driven  to  the 
adoption  of  compulsory  retirement. 
The  provisions  in  the  Warrant  relating 
to  the  compulsory  retirement  of  officers 
in  the  lower  ranks  affected  the  officers 
of  the  Ordnance  corps  even  more 
harshly  than  the  rest  of  the  Army ; 
because,  being  able  to  calculate  with 
almost  mathematical  accuracy  the  period 
at  which  their  promotion  would  come, 
they  knew  also  when  they  would  be 
compulsorily  retired,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  take  the 
same  interest  in  their  duties  while  they 
remained  in  the  Service  that  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  In  the  Infantry 
and  Cavalry  branches,  where  promotion 
was  in  some  regiments  rapid  and  in  others 
slow,  there  was  an  element  of  uncertainty 
which  tended  to  mitigate  this  effect.  The 
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mands  between  the  different  portions 
of  the  Service,  and  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee  of  1867  showed 
that  the  Scientific  corps  never  had  any- 
thing like  their  proper  share  of  the 
superior  commands  —  a  circumstance 
that  might  be  accounted  for  by  their 
virtual  separation  from  the  rest  of  the 
Army.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
had,  however,  admitted  the  existence  of 
a  difficulty,  and  was  aware  of  the  causes 
that  were  likely  to  diminish  the  supply 
of  efficient  officers.  The  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  been  imable  to 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  Koyal 
Commission,  but  had  proposed  to  collect 
evidence,  and,  after  classifying  and  ar- 
ranging it,  to  refer  the  whole  question  to 
aCommittee.  Inhis opinion,  aBoyal Com- 
mission, with  sufficient  scope  and  a  good 
personnelf  would  be  practically  well  fitted 
to  deal  with  the  subject,  involving,  as  it 
did,  the  relations  of  the  two  Scientific 
corps  with  the  whole  Army  and  the 
principle  on  which  those  corps  should  be 
manned  ;  but  no  small  improvements  in 
matters  of  detail  would  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case.  He  did  not  know 
whether  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
intended  to  press  his  Motion  to  a  Divi- 
sion ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  sooner  or 
later  the  whole  question  at  issue  must  be 
fully  considered  by  Parliament. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  said,  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers)  would  have 
necessitated  considerable  expenditure, 
without  which  there  could  be  no  proper 
flow  of  promotion ;  but  they  had  never 
been  carried  out.  Soon  after  that  Com- 
mittee had  reported,  a  Government  with 
economical  views  came  into  Office,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  had  to 
admit  that  he  saw  no  way  of  giving 
effect  to  their  proposals.  At  the  present 
time,  perhaps,  some  different  course 
would  have  to  be  adopted,  as  the  circum- 
stances had  changed;  and  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Longford  (Mr.  O'Reilly),  and  with  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  who  had  brought 
forward  the  Motion,  that  some  authori- 
tative inquiry  was  wanted.  He  thought 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  gained 
a  considerable  step  in  advance  for  the 
object  he  had  in  view  by  eliciting  the 
assurance  which  had  been  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  "War.  He  would 
advise  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  to 

Mr.  (yEetlly 


await  the  further  steps  which  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  no 
doubt  take  in  this  matter. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
said,  he  placed  entire  confidence  in  the 

Promises  which  had  been  made  by  the 
ecretary  of  State  for  War  to  inquire 
into  the  unwise  exclusion  of  the  officers 
of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  from 
■those  employments  on  the  Staff  of  the 
Army,  to  which  they  had  a  fair  right, 
and  would  therefore  suggest  the  desira- 
bility of  not  pressing  the  Amendment 
for  the  Royal  Commission  to  a  Division. 
He  contended  for  the  expediency  of  not 
bolstering  up  any  particular  rank  or 
branch  of  the  Service,  but  of  selecting 
from  all  the  officers  of  the  Army  those 
who  were  best  qualified  to  fill  particular 
appointments.  Now,  there  was  no  jus- 
tification for  the  present  exclusion.  Pur- 
chase had  been  abolished,  so  that  the  old 
officers,  in  regard  to  promotion,  pay,  and 
Staff  appointments,  ought  to  be  on  an 
equality.  He  desired  that  the  Artillery 
and  Engineers  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing,  in  all  respects,  with  In- 
fantry and  Cavalry  officers.  He  was 
perfectly  certain  that  no  hesitation  need 
be  felt  in  doing  that.  Their  training 
and  military  knowledge  fully  fitted  them 
for  Staff  duties.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  who  was  now  the  responsible 
Officer  for  the  whole  Army,  had  given 
promises  which  would  bo  performed ;  but 
how  they  wore  to  be  carried  out  remained 
to  him  a  mystery,  so  long  as  the  Army 
was  at  present  managed.  He  (General 
Sir  George  Balfour)  strongly  recom- 
mended the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
opposite  not  to  go  to  a  Division.  The 
difficulties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  in  undoing  the  old  prejudices 
against,  and  exclusions  of,  Artillery 
officers  were  so  groat  that  much  tact 
was  needed  to  effect  reform.  If,  how- 
ever, he  did  go  to  a  Division,  he  would 
be  defeated,  because  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  could  bring  to  his  sup- 
port an  overwhelming  number  of  Mem- 
bers, and  he  (General  Sir  George  Bal- 
four) did  not  wish  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman's  good  cause  to  bo  injured  by 
being  defeated.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  done  good  work  that 
night,  and  had  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  that 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  effective  in  re- 
moving the  disabilities  of  a  very  largo 
section  of  officers  of  the  Army. 
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OoLONEL  NOETH  said,  he  hoped  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would  not  think 
it  necessary  to  divide  the  House.  He 
thought  the  Secretary  of  State  for  "War 
had  gone  a  great  way  with  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend.  He  was  glad  to  find 
there  would  be  no  diflficulty  in  promoting 
Lieutenant  Chard.  When  he  considered 
the  wonderful  conduct  of  that  young 
officer,  he  wanted  to  know  why  he 
should  not  be  promoted  in  his  own  corps? 
There  were  certainly  no  less  than  38 
officers  at  this  moment  before  him  ;  but 
he  hardly  thought  that  any  one  of  them 
would  hesitate  to  approve  the  promotion 
over  him  of  one  who  had  conferred  such 
lustre,  not  only  upon  his  own  corps,  but 
upon  the  whole  Army  and  the  whole 
nation.  If  there  was  no  precedent  for 
such  a  promotion  as  he  (Colonel  North) 
^  suggested,  he  hoped  a  precedent  would 
be  made  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Chard. 
A  more  soldierly  despatch  than  that  of 
Lieutenant  Chard  was  never  penned. 
What  made  Napoleon  the  Great  the  idol 
of  his  Army  ?  It  was  this — ^hetook  advan- 
tage of  such  occasions  as  the  one  to  which 
he  (Colonel  North)  was  referring,  and 
promoted  a  man  who  had  distinguished 
himself,  no  matter  what  rank  he  held. 

Colonel  BEAUMONT  said,  that  brute 
force  now  counted  for  less,  and  mind  and 
intelligence  for  more,  than  formerly, 
and,  therefore,  they  should  not  impose 
undue  limits  by  confining  to  a  limited 
sphere  the  Scientific  corps.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  who  brought  forward 
this  Motion  advocated  a  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
opposed  it,  and  he  (Colonel  Beaumont) 
was  inclined  to  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gen  tlem  an .  He  rather  ques- 
tioned, per  SBy  whether  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion would  be  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
the  subject ;  but  unless  something  were 
done,  he  should,  for  one,  not  let  the 
matter  rest. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  said,  there  were 
two  points  to  which  he  wished  briefly  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House.  He  saw 
no  reason  whatever  why  Artillery  officers 
should  not  be  appointed  to  brigade  de- 
pots as  well  as  Cavalry  officers  ;  and  he 
considered  it  very  unjust  that  they  should 
be  excluded  from  the  Horse  Guards 
Staff.  He  would  be  very  glad,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Army,  to  see  Artillery 
officers  on  the  Horse  Guards  Staff,  be- 
cause, independently  of  the  change  which 
they  would  effect,  it  would  give  an  im- 


pulse to  education  throughout  the  Army. 
The  public  were  well  aware  that  none 
of  the  great  reforms  effected  in  the 
Army,  such  as  the  abolition  of  Pur- 
chase and  the  five  years'  rule,  had  ever 
originated  with  the  Horse  Guards. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-  BANNERMAN 
said,  that  while  he  thought  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  had  made  out  his  case, 
he  joined  issue  with  him  on  the  terms  of 
the  Resolution.  He  spoke  of  this 
grievance  as  the  effect  of  the  abolition 
of  Purchase,  but  this  was  not  so.  The 
abolition  of  Purchase  had  conferred  a 
great  indirect  benefit  on  the  Ordnance 
corps,  inasmuch  as  it  had  removed  the 
principal  ground  for  their  exclusion 
from  a  full  share  in  the  emoluments 
and  distinctions  of  the  Army.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  past 
officers  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers 
had  been  shut  out  from  many  good  posi- 
tions in  the  Service  for  which,  in  point 
of  education  and  skill,  they  were  well 
fitted,  the  gpround  for  such  exclusion 
being  not  only  that  their  own  branches 
of  the  Service  had  many  good  things  to 
bestow,  but  chiefly  that  they  did  not  pay 
for  their  commissions,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry.  The 
grievance  now  complained  of  was  to  an 
extent  created  by  the  Royal  Warrant  of 
1877,  and  the  fault  of  that  Warrant  lay 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  whose  recommendations  it 
was  founded  were  instructed  not  to  in- 
quire into  the  question  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Army,  and,  therefore,  had  to 
devise  means  of  procuring  a  proper  flow 
of  promotion  under  the  existing  organi- 
zation. They  were  thus  driven  to  tho 
adoption  of  compulsory  retirement. 
The  provisions  in  the  Warrant  relating 
to  the  compulsory  retirement  of  officers 
in  the  lower  ranks  affected  the  officers 
of  the  Ordnance  corps  even  more 
harshly  than  the  rest  of  the  Army; 
because,  being  able  to  calculate  with 
almost  mathematical  accuracy  the  period 
at  which  their  promotion  would  come, 
they  knew  also  when  they  would  be 
compulsorily  retired,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  take  the 
same  interest  in  their  duties  while  they 
remained  in  the  Service  that  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  In  the  Infantry 
and  Cavalry  branches,  where  promotion 
was  in  some  regiments  rapid  and  in  others 
slow,  there  was  an  element  of  uncertainty 
which  tended  to  mitigate  this  effect.  The 
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principal  grievance,  however,  of  which 
the  officers  in  the  two  branches  of  the 
Service  under  discussion  complained, 
and  justly,  was  their  practical  exclusion 
from  the  Staff  appointments.  This  ex- 
clusion was  mainly  traceable  to  the  fact 
that  the  idea  was  not  yet  exploded  that 
the  Ordnance  corps  had  some  peculiar 
privileges  of  their  own,  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  at  no  distant  date  the  officers 
would  be  admitted  to  a  fair  share — and 
this  was  all  they  asked — of  the  higher 
appointments  on  the  Staff  of  the  Army. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  present  system 
had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  cadets  entered  at 
Woolwich.  Feeling  considerable  inte- 
rest in  this  branch  of  the  subject,  he  had 
consulted  the  Governor  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  who  said  he  had 
no  complaint  to  make  either  of  the 
quality  or  the  number  of  the  cadets 
applying  for  admission — that,  in  fact, 
they  were  of  just  as  good  a  class  as  they 
had  ever  been.  He  found  that,  not- 
withstanding the  high  mathematical  and 
scientific  qualifications  which  were  re- 
quired, there  were,  in  the  case  of  Wool- 
wich, four  times  as  many  candidates  as 
there  were  openings,  and  in  the  case  of 
Sandhurst,  six  times  as  many ;  so 
that  the  difference  was  not  so  great 
as  might  have  been  expected.  While, 
in  the  main,  he  agreed  with  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  who  had  introduced  the 
Motion,  he  could  not  see  how  a  Hoyal 
Commission  could  remedy  the  grievance 
of  which  he  had  complained.  They  had 
before  them  the  Report  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission which  fully  bore  out  the  view 
he  had  urged  upon  the  House ;  and  he 
would  suggest  to  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend — more  especially  the  main  griev- 
ance— that  of  exclusion  from  the  general 
Staff  of  the  Army — was  a  matter  of  ad- 
ministration in  which  the  responsibility 
rested  with  the  Executive  Government 
—to  accept  the  assurances  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  given  to 
the  House. 

Sib  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT 
concurred  in  the  observations  of  his 
hon.  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down. 
His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  who  had 
brought  forward  the  subject  had  en- 
listed the  sympathies  of  the  House,  and 
had  received,  he  hoped,  substantial  and 
fairly  satisfactory  assurances  from  his 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War.  Theyhad,therefore, 

Mr.  Camphell-Bannerman 


reasons  to  hope  that  the  two  Scientific 
corps  referred  to,  and  of  which  they 
were  all  so  proud,  would  not,  so  to  say, 
be  left  out  in  the  cold  as  regarded  the 
higher  appointments  in  the  Army  for 
the  future ;  and  he  trusted,  therefore, 
that  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend's  Mo- 
tion would  not  be  pressed  to  a  Division. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  ob- 
served, that  there  was  not  an  Army  in 
Europe  in  respect  of  which  so  unjust 
and  impolitic  a  provision  existed  as  that 
which  had  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House,  or  one  which  bore 
so  heavily  on  a  most  meritorious  class 
of  .officers — a  class  which  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  their  Profession. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  the  assurance  given 
by  his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  that  the 
grievance  under  which  they  laboured 
would  receive  due  consideration. 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  that 
hitherto  the  debate  had  been  carried  on 
either  by  military  men  or  by  ex-officials 
connected  with  military  administration. 
He  rose,  as  one  belonging  to  neither  of 
those  classes,  but  as  one  of  the  general 
public,  who,  both  in  that  House  and  in 
the  country,  were  determined  that,  as  far 
as  they  could  exercise  the  power,  long- 
delayed  justice  should  be  done  to  those 
Scientific  Services  which  were  thepride 
and  the  glory  of  the  Empire.  Whilst 
all,  of  course,  recognized  the  courage 
and  the  heroism  of  other  branches  of  our 
Military  Services,  there  might,  perhaps, 
upon  the  Continent  be  questions  raised  as 
regarded  their  comparative  efficiency ;  but 
he  believed  he  was  accurate  in  stating  that 
in  no  military  society  in  Europe  would  it 
be  denied  that  the  British  Artillery  stood 
without  a  rival ;  and  yet  this  regiment, 
and  its  sister  corps,  the  Engineers,  re- 
mained, and  would  remain  for  many  a 
long  year,  in  the  cold  shade,  if  the  British 
public  did  not  speak  out  upon  the  ques- 
tion, and  terminate  once  and  for  all  an 
unworthy  favouritism.  He  was  surprised 
with  some  allusions  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Stirling  Burghs  (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman)  to  the  circum- 
stance of  a  Cavalryman,  Guardsman,  or 
a  Linesman  having  purchased  his  com- 
mission, where  the  Artillery  officer  had 
not  done  so.  Why,  surely  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  forgotten  the  expenses 
that  had  been  incurred  in  giving  the 
young  man,  prior  to  his  becoming   a 
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cadet,  an  expensiye  scientific  preliminaiy 
training,  and  to  the  time  which,  he  had 
to  spend  afterwards  at  Woolwich  before 
the  could  obtain  his  commission.  Why, 
anyone  of  the  smallest  possible  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  must  know  that  the 
sum  of  £450  or  £800,  formerly  paid  for 
a  commission,  was  but  trifling  when  com- 
pared with  the  sum  necessarily  ex- 
pended prior  to  entering  the  Artil- 
lery or  Engineers.  He  would  urge 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  who 
had  brought  the  subject  forward  not 
to  be  content  with  evasive  promises 
from  the  Treasury  Bench,  but  to  press 
his  Motion  to  a  Division.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  Horse  Guards  endea- 
voured to  rule  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  and  even  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  military  matters,  and  at  one  time  the 
present  Commander-in-Chief  acted  as 
if  his  authority  was  superior  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  15  years 
ago  the  House  had  settled  that  ques- 
tion. The  present  Secretary  of  State 
could  scarcely  hope,  however  well- 
intentioned,  to  cope  with,  what  he  had 
heard  termed,  the  Horse  Guards  Eing  in 
this  matter.  At  the  Horse  Guards  the 
Scientific  corps  had  never  been  in  good 
odour,  and  would  obtain  but  scant  jus- 
tice if  that  House  did  not,  as  behoved 
it,  take  the  affair  into  its  own  hands. 
He  had  ventured  to  speak  in  this  fashion, 
because  it  was  more  than  human  nature 
to  expect  that  military  men  could  speak 
out  on  a  professional  subject  with  the 
freedom  of  a  layman.  And  he  well  re- 
collected that  some  15  years  ago,  when 
he  used  to  bring  forward  military  griev- 
ances in  that  House,  he  often  had  the 
advantage  of  suggestions  from  military 
men,  who  selected  him,  for  the  very 
reason  of  his  being  a  layman,  to  be 
the  exponent  of  their  opinions.  It  was 
evident  that  the  two  front  Benches  per- 
fectly understood  each  other,  and  had 
agreed  to  *'  square  "  the  matter ;  but  he 
was  there  to  tell  them  that  the  injustice 
done  to  the  Artillery  was  not  such  as  to 
be  smoothed  over  by  soft  words.  Be- 
hind officials,  past  and  present,  there 
stood  the  great  British  public,  who, 
when  they  understood  the  matter,  would 
assuredly  insist  that  Artillery  officers 
should  have  justice. 

Major  NOLAN  maintained  that  the 
late  Betums  showed  that  they  were 
now  maintaining  a  lower  class  of  candi- 
dates, intellectually  considered,  for  the 
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Artillery  than  they  formerly  secured 
If  they  left  the  position  of  the  Artillery 
officer  as  it  wa^  at  present,  he  might  not 
fall  off  in  physical  qualities  or  in  social 
status ;  but  there  would  probably  be  a 
declension  in  his  attainments  in  book 
learning — a  matter  of  great  importance 
in  connection  both  with  the  Artillery 
and  the  Engineers.  He  did  not  contend 
that  a  picked  Artillery  officer  should 
have  better  book  knowledge  than  a 
picked  officer  of  the  Line ;  but  with  the 
average  Line  officer  and  the  average 
Artillery  officer  the  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent. It  was  impossible  for  them  to 
keep  up  the  book  learning  in  the  Artil- 
lery unless  they  paid  for  it.  The  House 
would  act  very  unwisely  if  it  did  not 
encourage  high  mental  qualifications  for 
those  branches  of  the  Service.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  all  the  great  military 
writers,  from  Jomini  downwards,  that 
the  first  quality  for  the  Artillery  was 
science.  Formerly,  our  Artillery  officers 
were  accustomed  to  have  continuous 
service,  while  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry 
wore  put  upon  half-pay.  But  the  ad- 
vantage of  continuous  service  had  been 
taken  away  from  the  Artillery  by  the 
retirement  Warrant  of  the  year  before 
last,  which  he  had  opposed  at  the  time, 
because  he  foresaw  the  evil  effect  it 
would  have  upon  the  whole  Army,  and 
especially  upon  the  ArtiUery  and  the 
Engineers. 

Colonel  JEEVIS  observed,  that  while 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
promised,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  remedy 
the  present  state  of  things,  he  had  said 
that,  as  to  commands,  he  did  not  quite 
see  his  way  how  exactly  tb  proportion 
them.  The  military  authorities  were 
responsible  for  those  whom  they  plaxsed 
in  the  different  commands,  and  they 
selected  for  them  the  best  men  they 
could.  But  that  was  not  the  real  point 
from  which  the  Artillery  suffered.  The 
number  of  General  Officers  of  Artillery 
was  limited  in  unfair  proportion  to  the 
remainder  of  the  Service  ;  and  the  more 
distinguished  an  Artillery  officer  was 
as  a  young  man,  the  higher  he  rose  as 
a  young  man,  and  the  more  his  name 
was  known,  the  sooner  that  officer  was 
shelved.  If  he  became  distinguished — 
say,  like  Lieutenant  Chard — ^he  received 
his  captaincy  and  a  brevet  majority 
perhaps ;  but  when  he  became  colonel, 
and  got  to  the  top  of  the  tree  of  full 
colonels,  he  had  to  wait  long  years  before 
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London  undertakes  public  prosecutions, 
and  directs  its  own  officers  to  prosecute 
any  case  within  their  control  and  juris- 
diction. Now,  however,  we  are  to  have  a 
Minister  of  Justice,  who  will  be  termed  a 
Solicitor,  and  who  is  to  perform  the  duties 
devolving  upon  the  Attorney  General.  In 
course  of  time,  this  officer  will  grow  into  a 
most  powerful  functionary.  Every  prose- 
cution, great  or  small,  will  have  to  be  re- 
ferred to  this  personage,  to  be  called  the 
Solicitor  for. Prosecutions,  and  we  shall 
have  people  living  in  London  under  the 
supervision  of  this  officer.  I  object  to 
such  an  officer  being  instituted  in  this 
country,  unless  we  have  some  means  of 
getting  at  him  in  Parliament.  If  you 
have  a  State  Prosecutor  at  all,  the  head 
of  the  system  ought  to  be  the  Attorney 
General  himself,  so  that  you  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  inquiries,  and 
securing  a  responsible  officer  to  deal 
with  in  this  House.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Durham  (Mr.  Hers- 
chell)  seemed  to  me  to  make  a  very  ex- 
traordinary speech.  He  said  he  did  not 
wish  to  inter^re  with  the  present  system 
of  prosecutions,  but  to  supplement  them 
by  giving  Government  assistance.  In 
what  cases,  then,  will  prosecutions  be  con- 
ducted by  the  public  r  It  is  not  in  cases 
of  small  felonies,  or  in  that  of  persons 
who  have  been  run  over,  or  suffered  some 
bodily  harm  by  felonious  acts,  that  there 
will  be  a  subsidy,  and  the  prosecution 
taken  up.  In  such  cases  people  are 
put  to  enormous  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense in  carrying  the  law  into  effect, 
and  I  do  not  see  that  the  Bill  makes 
any  provision  to  meet  those  cases.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  apparently 
thinks  that  people  will  continue  to  pro- 
secute cases  when  there  is  a  Public  Pro- 
secutor, upon  whom  the  duty  of  pro- 
secuting devolves.  In  Ireland  the  police 
take  up  prosecutions  before  the  magi- 
strates, and  there  is  in  every  county  a 
Crown  Solicitor,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Gt)vernment,  and  whose  appointment 
vests  a  great  deal  of  patronage  in  the 
Government  in  power.  With  a  Crown 
Prosecutor,  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
the  responsibility  is  not  placed  upon  the 
individual ;  but  in  Ireland  the  number 
of  these  Crown  Prosecutors  is  limited  by 
the  Act  under  which  they  are  appointed, 
and  the  provisions  of  it  are  very  stringent. 
To  bring  forward  such  a  measure  as  the 
present,  which  requires  the  most  careful 
consideration,   and  commits  us  to  the 
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adoption  of  an  elaborate  system,  and  to 
push  it  forward  on  a  Friday  evening,  at 
this  hour — especially  when,  in  the  6th 
clause,  the 'Attorney  General  and  the 
Home  Secretary  are,  in  fact,  enabled  to 
make  an  Act  of  Parliament — is  not  the 
proper  course  to  take.  This  is  a  system 
of  legislation  against  which  I  protest. 
I  can  only  account  for  it  on  the  ground 
that,  there  being  a  strong  desire  for  a 
Public  Prosecutor  expressed  by  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  in  this  House,  the  Go- 
vernment, at  the  last  moment,  has  de- 
termined to  bring  in  a  Bill  of  some 
kind,  and  have  brought  in  this  Bill.  I 
do  not  at  all  agree  with  some  of  my 
hon.  Friends,  who  seem  to  think  that 
everybody  should  be  protected  in  specu- 
lations into  which  they  may  enter  by 
holding  the  terror  of  the  law  over  the 
persons  who  commit  some  trifling  breach 
of  commercial  law?  The  prosecutions 
for  commercial  offences  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  exceedingly  iniPrequent 
when  undei^aken  by  the  Government. 
We  have  a  favourable  specimen  in  Scot- 
land, recently  before  us,  in  the  case  of 
the  Directors  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank.  There  is  another  case  in  this 
country,  where  the  Government  insisted 
upon  prosecuting;  but  why,  I  could 
never  understand.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  University 
of  London  (Mr.  Lowe)  seemed  to  get  it 
into  his  mind  that,  above  all  things,  it 
was  necessary  that  this  great  scandal  in 
the  Tichborne  case  should  be  prose- 
cuted, and  the  country  has  been  put  to 
unheard-of  expense  in  so  doing.  The 
exact  sum  of  money  spent  in  that  prose- 
cution we  have  never  been  able  to  get 
at;  but  I  believe  it  amounted  to  £  100,000. 
For  these  reasons,  I  trust  we  shall  not 
go  into  Committee  on  this  Bill,  and  that 
the  question  will  be  dealt  with  much  more 
fully.  Moreover,  there  are  a  great  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  wish  to  take  part 
in  this  discussion  who  are  not  now  pre- 
sent, thinking  that  it  would  not  como 
on.  I  beg  to  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  he  thought  the 
conduct  of  the  Government,  in  bringing 
on  60  important  a  Bill  when  many  hon. 
Members  were  necessarilv  absent,  was 
to  be  deprecated.  The  Bill  practically 
gave  the  Home  Secretary  the  power  to 
make  such  a  system  as  he  pleased  ;  and 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  Bill  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  number  of  Public 
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Prosecutors  that  might  be  appointed 
throughout  the  country.  The  Home  Se- 
cretary had,  indeed,  explained  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  appoint  many 
of  these  Crown  Prosecutors.  But,  al- 
though that  might  not  be  the  intention 
of  the  Home  Secretary  at  the  present 
moment,  yet  he  might  change  his  mind, 
or  some  other  right  hon.  Gentleman,  at 
a  future  day,  holding  his  Office,  might 
do  precisely  as  he  pleased  in  the  matter. 
The  system  of  public  prosecution  in  Ire- 
land had  been  adverted  to  ;  and  he  pre- 
sumed that  the  system  of  Crown  Prose- 
cutors in  Ireland  was  adopted  because 
of  the  indisposition  in  individuals,  for 
reasons  into  which  he  need  not  enter,  to 
come  forward  and  prosecute  offences. 
But  private  individuals  in  England  did 
not  have  the  same  reason  for  being  indis- 
posed to  prosecute,  and  therefore  there 
was  not  the  same  reason  for  the  Bill. 
At  the  present  moment  the  Home  Secre- 
tary and  the  Solicitor  for  the  Treasury 
had  the  power  that  the  Home  Secretary 
now  desired  to  obtain,  and  any  prosecu- 
tion could  be  entered  into  by  the  Crown 
against  any  offender  whom  it  was  de- 
sired to  prosecute.  It  was  said  to  be 
desirable  to  set  an  example  to  private 
individuals  of  the  mode  in  which  prose- 
cutions should  be  conducted,  by  means 
of  having  Crown  Prosecutors  in  certain 
districts ;  but  it  was  perfectly  within  the 
power  of  the  Solicitor  for  the  Treasury 
to  do  all  that  at  the  present  time. 
Therefore,  he  felt  that  it  was  unreason- 
able, at  a  quarter  past  1  in  the  morning, 
to  ask  the  House  to  go  into  Committee 
on  a  Bill  which  only  gave  the  Home 
Secretary  the  power  which  the  Solicitor 
for  the  Treasury  already  had.  In  con- 
clusion, he  begged  to  second  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Qalway. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned.*' — 
{Mr,  Mitchell  Henry.) 

Sib  JOHN  LUBBOCK  observed,  that 
the  hon.  Members  who  had  moved  the 
adjournment  had  informed  them  that  in 
their  parts  of  the  country  there  was  a 
system  of  public  prosecution  which 
worked  well.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  should  have  thought  that  they  would 
have  been  the  most  disposed  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  this  Bill.  He  must  confess 
that  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  that  the 
result  of  a  system  of  public  prosecutions 


would  not  be  that  persons  who  now  felt 
bound  to  prosecute  would  not  feel  them- 
selves relieved.  As  there  were  many 
hon.  Members  who  took  an  interest  in 
this  subject  not  present  then,  he  thought 
it  would  be  fair  if  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  give  them  an  assurance 
that  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  Bill 
there  would  be  a  full  opportunity  of 
discussing  it.  Such  an  opportunity 
would  arise  on  the  Motion  for  the  third 
reading.  If  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  not  give  such  an  assurance,  he 
thought  the  debate  should  be  adjourned ; 
otherwise,  he  would  ask  the  hon.  Member 
for  Gal  way  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

SiK  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  did  not  see 
why,  if  the  system  of  public  prose- 
cutions had  been  successful  in  Ireland, 
it  should  not  be  pursued  in  England. 
He  thought  a  distinction  was  too  often 
made  between  offences  against  pro- 
perty and  attacks  upon  the  person — 
much  more  consideration  being  given 
to  the  former  than  to  the  latter 
class  of  offences.  As  regarded  the 
question  of  patronage,  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Galway  (Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry).  It  was  a  great  advan- 
tage of  the  system  in  Ireland  that,  as  no 
prosecution  could  be  instituted  by  any 
individual  without  the  cognizance  of  the 
first  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown,  the  prose- 
cution of  people  was  not  made  a  vehicle 
for  obtaining  other  ends.  He  would  not 
vote  for  this  Bill,  except  he  saw  that 
there  was  some  mode  by  which  persons 
could  be  prevented  from  using  the  power 
of  instituting  prosecutions  for  purposes 
of  their  own.  For  his  own  part,  he 
viewed  with  disfavour  the  proposition  to 
make  local  attorneys  the  Public  Prose- 
cutors. What  would  happen  in  happy 
England  if  some  lawyer — he  did  not  care 
whether  he  was  Whig  or  Tory — were  en- 
trusted with  the  discretion  of  instituting, 
or  refusing  to  institute,  a  prosecution  ? 
Why,  it  would  be  often  said  that  his 
action  was  induced  by  his  political  lean- 
ing— for  men  of  this  class  were  usually 
the  political  agents  also  in  country  dis- 
tricts. And  that  such  an  idea  could  get 
abroad  he  thought  would  be  lamentable. 
The  first  consideration  was  that  justice 
should  be  respected ;  and  he  entirely 
agreed  in  the  view  that  the  Committee 
should  be  postponed,  and  that  the 
House  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  matter,  and  of  framing 
Amendments,  in  order   that   an   irre- 
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sponsible  solicitor  might  not  be  ap- 
pointed to  direct  prbsecutions  in  this 
country  without  power  over  them  being 
vested  in  the  first  Law  OfiB.cer  of  the 
Crown.         

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  wished  to 
say  that  the  hon.  Baronet  had  entirely 
mistaken  the  purport  of  the  Bill,  in  sup- 
posing, that  it  placed  in  the  hands  of 
solicitors  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
the  power  of  instituting  proceedings. 
The  object  of  the  Government  was  to 
leave  prosecutions  in  the  hands  of  theper- 
sons  who  now  conducted  them,  but  to  see 
that  there  were  persons  who  should  take 
charge  of  them,  and  generally  to  exer- 
cise that  check  over  prosecutions  which 
he  understood  the  hon.  Baronet  wished 
so  much  to  see.  Therefore,  he  hoped  he 
would  not  oppose  the  Bill.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  officers  to  be 
appointed,  it  was  in  the  power  of  any 
hon.  Member  to  put  down  an  Amend- 
ment that  the  number  of  such  officers 
on  each  Circuit  should  not  exceed  two. 

Mr.  morgan  LLOYD  hoped  that 
the  Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  would  not  be  pressed,  for  it 
seemed  to  him  that  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial agreement  in  the  views  of  the 
speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
It  was  only  a  question  of  detail ;  and, 
for  his  part,  he  freely  accepted  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Home  Secretary,  that  he 
would  give  a  reasonable  time  for  them 
to  consider  the  Bill  and  propose  Amend- 
ments. That  promise,  he  trusted,  would 
be  taken  on  this  side  of  the  House  as 
sufficient,  and  they  would  allow  the  Bill 
to  go  into  Committee  on  that  occasion. 
In  respect  of  what  had  been  said  as  to 
the  objects  of  the  present  Bill,  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  should  put  in  writing 
the  scheme  he  sketched  out  in  his 
speech,  and  put  it  into  the  Bill  by  way 
of  amendment.  Unless  that  were  done, 
there  was  no  guarantee,  if  the  Bill  were 
allowed  to  become  law,  that  some  future 
officers  of  the  Crown  might  not  extend 
the  measure  very  much  further  than 
was  intended  by  the  present  Members 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  BARRAN  also  hoped  that  the 
Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate would  not  be  pressed.  The  scheme 
sketched  for  them  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  would, 
he  thought,  recommend  itself  to  the 
mercantile  community  and  to  the  public 
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generally.  They  had  seen  of  late  a 
great  deal  of  abuse  of  public  confidence, 
and  reference  had  been  made  to  one 
very  great  abuse — that  of  the  Glasgow 
Bank  Directors.  Whatever  might  be 
the  opinion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Galway  (Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry)  with  reference  to  that  case,  ho 
was  sure  that  the  perpetrators  would 
not  have  been  brought  to  justice  so 
speedily  had  there  not  been  Public  Pro- 
secutors in  Scotland.  The  argument 
both  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Members 
had  proved  most  incontestably  that  the 
systems  of  public  prosecutions  in  those 
countries  had  worked  well.  A  fear 
had  been  expressed  that  they  might 
drift  too  much  into  centralization.  If 
Scotland  had  not  drifted,  nor  Ire- 
land, and  the  power  that  had  been 
exercised  had  not  been  abused,  what 
right  was  there  to  suppose  that  the 
result  would  be  different  in  this  coun- 
try? Any  Member  of  the  House,  be- 
coming aware  of  any  abuse,  might, 
from  time  to  time,  put  questions  to 
the  Government  in  respect  to  any  such 
abuse.  In  connection  with  criminal 
prosecutions,  he  was  sure,  from  his  ex- 

Eerience  and  observations,  that  it  would 
e  a  great  public  benefit  to  have  Public 
Prosecutors.  There  were  various  occa- 
sions upon  which  people  did  not  wish  to 
prosecute.  Now  in  many  cases  they 
were  too  ignorant,  and  did  not  under- 
stand the  steps  necessary  to  bo  taken  ; 
but  if  it  were  well  known  that  there  were 
Public  Prosecutors,  crime  would  be  much 
more  generally  punished  tlian  at  present. 
Those  who  had  suffered  by  a  crime 
were  not  always  ready  to  become  tho 
victims  of  lawyers,  and  undertake  pro- 
secutions. It  was  a  common  saying, 
that  what  was  everyone's  business  was 
no  one's  business.  The  result  was,  that 
great  public  wrongs  remained  without 
due  punishment.  For  this  reason,  ho 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  have  Public  Prosecutors  ;  and  ho 
felt  sure  that  the  best  course  to  adopt 
would  be  to  consent  to  the  House  goiiif^ 
into  Committee,  and  those  who  desired 
to  put  Amendments  upon  the  Paper 
could  do  so,  when  the  measure  could  bo 
fully  discussed. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  there  was  a  very 
strong  objection  to  the  Bill,  which  was, 
that  it  delegated  authority  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Homo  Secre- 
tary for  the  time  being.    The  House  of 
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Commons  would  never  submit  to  such  a 
course  as  the  delegation  of  authority  to 
any  Minister,  however  clever  he  might 
be,  for  the  result,  it  was  well  known, 
could  be  nothing  but  disaster.  He 
thought  that  the  Government  should 
withdraw  the  Bill  and  formulate  an- 
other scheme.  The  Bill  should  be 
made  a  first  Order  of  the  Day  in  Com- 
mittee, so  that  hon.  Members  might 
have  a  fuller  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  necessary  Amendments.  If  the 
Government  would  make  the  Bill  a 
first  Order  in  Committee,  he  would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  withdrawing 
the  Motion  for  adjournment. 

Db.  0*LEARi  said,  he  had  always 
understood  that  the  desire  of  the  Irish 
Members  was  that  the  laws  of  Ireland 
should  be  equalized  with  the  laws  of 
England,  and  on  that  ground  he  thought 
that  support  should  be  given  to  the 
measure.  There  could  be  no  question 
as  to  the  advantage  of  having  a  Public 
Prosecutor  in  Ireland.  He  knew  of  a 
case  recently  where  a  gentleman  had 
suffered  wrong,  and  was  very  anxious 
to  prosecute,  as  a  matter  of  justice 
to  the  community.  But  he  was  too 
poor  to  boar  the  expense  of  a  prose- 
cution. He  appealed  to  him  (Dr. 
O'Leary),  and  after  an  application  had 
been  made  to  the  Attorney  General 
the  case  was  taken  up ;  the  case  went 
on,  and  the  conviction  was  obtained. 
In  that  case  there  would,  most  un- 
doubtedly, have  been  a  miscarriage 
of  justice,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
office  of  Public  Prosecutor,  which 
existed  in  Ireland.  It  was  well  to 
mention  that  it  was  the  Attorney 
General  who  directed  that  prosecu- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar), 
he  considered  that  whatever  differ- 
ence of  opinion  might  exist  between 
the  Attorney  General  of  to-day  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  five  years 
hence,  both  would  have  but  one  duty 
to  perform,  and  that  was  simply  to 
discharge  an  official  function.  Being 
officers  of  justice,  they  would  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Party 
feeling.  Indeed,  in  his  opinion.  Whig 
would  be  just  as  ready  to  prosecute 
Tory  as  Tory  would  be  to  prosecute 
Whig.  He  thought  that  he  would 
occupy  a  very  invidious  position  by  not 
giving  his  assistance  to  the  carrying  out 
of  that  Act,  which  would  equalize  the 
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laws  of  England  with  those  of  Ireland. 
By  way  of  iUustration,  he  would  point  out 
that  there  had  been  a  great  failure  in  the 
application  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Bill 
for  the  want  of  a  Public  Prosecutor.  He 
supported  the  BiU  with  all  his  heart, 
and  hoped  that  his  hon.  Friend  would 
withdraw  his  Motion  for  adjournment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  said,  the 
reasons  urged  by  several  hon.  Members 
for  the  withdrawal  of  his  Motion  for 
adjournment  only  proved  to  him  the 
necessity  which  existed  for  a  real  discus- 
sion upon  the  measure.  He  begged 
leave  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PAENELL  inquired  if  the  Go- 
vemment  really  intended  to  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  Bill  in 
Committee  or  not?  If  the  Bill  were 
taken  at  so  late  an  hour  as  the  present, 
the  opportunity  for  discussion  was  simply 
a  mockery  and  a  snare.  He  thought 
that  the  BiU  should  be  made  a  first 
Order  of  the  Day.  It  was  evident  that 
the  Bill  would  have  to  be  entirely  re- 
modelled, and  that  new Kules  would  have 
to  be  introduced  ;  and  as  it  was  a  mea- 
sure of  such  a  very  important  character, 
he  thought  that  the  least  the  Govern- 
ment should  do  would  be  to  make  it  a 
first  Order  of  the  Day,  in  order  to  give 
hon.  Members  a  fair  opportimity  for 
discussion. 

Mr.  EAMSAY  said,  he  would  very 
much  regret  that  the  subject  should  be 
proceeded  with  at  that  late  hour.  A  great 
defect  of  the  Bill  was  that  it  established 
no  real  system  of  public  prosecution, 
and  he  appealed  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  charge  of  the  Bill  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  further  dis- 
cussion. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  could  not  undertake  to 
make  the  BiU  a  first  Order  of  the  Day  ; 
but  it  should  be  arranged  to  come  on  at 
a  reasonable  hour. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and  agreed 
to. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  BIGGAR  understood  that  Mr. 
Speaker  had  only  left  the  Chair^o  formd; 
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but  the  Motion  haying  been  made  to 
postpone  the  Preamble,  he  would  move  to 
report  Progress,  because  hon.  Members 
who  were  abseut,  and  who  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  Bill,  would  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  it  upon  its 
merits. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  seconded 
the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."  —  (Mr. 
Biggar,) 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  hoped  the 
House  would  keep  to  the  understand- 
ing arrived  at.  It  was  not  desirable  to 
spend  another  evening  in  discussing  the 
Preamble.  The  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  say  something 
more  at  a  future  stage  of  the  Bill,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
stated  that  it  should  be  brought  on  at  a 
reasonable  hour. 

Mb.  PARNELL  thought  it  most  un- 
reasonable for  the  Government  to  ask 
hon.  Members  to  give  up  the  last  prac- 
tical opportunity  they  wouldhave  for  the 
discussion  of  the  measure.  He  hoped 
the  Government  would  agree  to  the  very 
reasonable  Motion  to  report  Progress. 

Mb.  morgan  LLOYD  thought  they 
would  not  be  acting  fairly  towards  the 
Government  by  supporting  the  Motion 
to  report  Progress. 

Me.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  that 
if  the  House  chose  to  give  up  the  interests 
of  the  people,  of  course  they  could  not 
be  prevented.  He  thought  that  by 
allowing  the  Ist, clause  to  pass  hon. 
Members  would  find  they  had  got  into 
a  trap,  for  the  Chairman  of  Committees 
would  only  allow  them  to  discuss  each 
particular  clause  as  it  arose. 

Motion  negatived. 
Preamble  agreed  to. 
Clause  1  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit 
again  upon  Thursday  next. 

MO  TICK. 


COMPANIES  ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Considered  in  Ck)xnmittee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

JEtesolvid,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 

Mr.  Biggar 


a  Bill  to  amend  the  Companies  Acts  of  1862, 
1867,  and  1877. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Coora, 
Mr.  Uersckbll,  and  Sir  Chablbb  Mills. 

BiILpreeented^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  102.] 

House  a^oumed  at  two  o'clock 
till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE     OF     LOBDS, 
Monday  y  11  th  Mareh,  1879. 


MINUTES.!— Public  Bills— JVrt*  lUading — 
Marine  Mutiny  Act  (Temporary)   Continu- 


ance 


Second  Iteading  —  Hivers  Conservancy  (20)  ; 
Mutiny  Act  (Temporary)  Continuance  *. 

RAILWAYS  (IRELAND)— THE  LETTER- 
KENNY  RAILWAY  AND  THE  WEST 
DONEGAL  RAILWAY  BILLS. 

BESOLimON. 

The     Earl    of      BEDESDALE 
(Chatuman  of  Committees),  in  moving — 

'*  That  it  is  desirable  before  the  Letterkenny 
Railway  and  the  West  Donegal  Railway  Bills 
be  further  proceeded  with  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  should  report  to  Parliament  whether  the 
character  of  the  country  through  or  of  the 
traffic  for  which  these  lines  are  to  be  made  ren- 
dem  it  necessary  or  expedient  that  either  or  both 
of  them  should  be  constructed  on  a  three  feet 
^uge,  with  the  reasons  on  which  their  Report 
IS  founded," 

said,  the  existence  of  two  gauges  in 
England  had  been  found  so  inconvenient 
that,  though  sanctioned  in  certain  districts 
by  public  legislation,  one  had  been,  for 
the  most  part,  and  probably,  before 
long,  would  be  altogether  got  rid  of. 
A  discussion  had  ta!ken  place  on  the 
subject  of  the  advisability  of  allowing 
narrow-gauge  railways  to  be  constructed 
in  certain  districts  in  Ireland,  when  the 
general  opinion  arrived  at  was  that  it 
might  be  necessary  in  some  cases ;  but 
that  before  Parliament  legislated  in  the 
matter  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
Report  of  the  necessities  of  each  indi- 
vidual case  made  by  an  Inspector  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  These  two  Bills 
opened  the  question  of  the  general  in- 
troduction of  a  narrow-gauge  in  Ireland, 
whereby  a  serious  interruption  would  bo 
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caused  in  the  uniformity  of  gauge  of 
Irish  railways,  as  settled  by  public 
legislation,  which  might  lead  to  con- 
siderable inconvenience.  He  therefore 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  move  the  above 
Kesolution,  in  order  that  Parliament 
might  have  that  information  in  regard 
to  these  linos  which  the  Government 
had  declared  was  desirable  before  such 
a  change  of  gauge  was  sanctioned. 

Moved  to  resolve,  That  it  is  desirable  before 
the  Letterkenny  Bailway  and  the  West  Donegal 
Kailway  Bills  be  further  proceeded  with  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  should  report  to  Parliament 
■whether  the  character  of  the  country  through 
or  of  the  traffic  for  which  these  lines  are  to  oe 
made  renders  it  necessary  or  expedient  that 
cither  or  both  of  them  should  be  constructed  on 
a  three  feet  gauge,  with  the  reasons  on  which 
their  Beport  is  founded. — (The  Chairman  of 
Committees,) 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  he  could  not  agree  to 
the  Motion  of  the  noble  Earl.  He  could 
not  see  that  sanctioning  these  two  lines 
of  railway  would  be  equivalent  to  sanc- 
tioning a  double  line  of  gauge  over  all 
Ireland.  It  had  been  decided  only  the 
other  night  not  to  postpone  these  two 
Bills,  and  the  suggestion  which  he  threw 
out  as  to  having  a  Report  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  referred  to  future  Bills 
and  not  present  ones.  Those  Bills  had 
now  been  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
and  it  would  put  the  promoters  to  great 
expense  if  the  Motion  was  carried,  as 
they  had  no  Notice  that  any  such  change 
was  in  contemplation. 

Lord  ABERDARE  regretted  that  the 
Government  had  come  to  the  decision 
they  had.  The  disturbance  of  the  gene- 
ral gauge  in  a  country  was  a  question  of 
national  interest.  It  was  the  business 
of  the  Government  to  report  through  the 
Board  of  Trade  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple ;  and  he  failed  to  understand  why, 
in  the  present  case,  that  had  not  been 
done.  He  thought  it  was  desirable  that 
the  Select  Committee  should  have  all 
the  information  which  could  be  obtained 
put  before  it  before  it  came  to  a  decision ; 
and  the  Report  of  an  Inspector  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  who  had  inquired  into 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would 
be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in  coming 
to  a  just  and  proper  decision. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said;  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  merits  of  the 
particular  measures  under  discussion ; 
but  thought  it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
promoters  of  the  Bills,  seeing  that  they 


had  been  read  a  second  time,  to  suspend 
the  whole  proceedings  in  order  that  a 
local  investigation  might  be  made,  as  to 
which  no  Notice  whatever  had  been 
given.  He  knew  of  no  case  in  which 
the  progress  of  a  Bill  had  been  sus- 
pended after  the  second  reading  in  order 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  might  con- 
duct a  local  inquiry,  the  result  of 
which  was  to  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. Such  a  course  of  proceeding 
would  cause  great  loss  and  inconvenience 
to  the  parties  interested.  In  the  present 
case,  the  promoters  were  prepared  to  go 
on  with  the  Bills,  and  they  had  no  rea- 
son to  anticipate  that  such  a  Motion 
would  be  made.  It  could  not  be  supposed, 
as  had  been  said  by  his  noble  Friend  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  that  the 
sanctioning  of  these  two  Bills  would  be 
sanctioning  narrow-gauge  railways  all 
over  Ireland ;  and  he  would  point  out 
that  the  discussion  the  other  day  showed 
the  necessity  of  sanctioning  them  in 
these  two  particular  districts.  He  dif- 
fered from  the  policy  of  his  noble  Friend 
(the  Earl  of  Kedesdale),  who,  in  his 
opinion,  carried  his  enthusiasm  for  a 
uniform  gauge  a  little  too  far.  In  Ire- 
land the  only  choice  in  many  cases  was 
between  a  three-feet  gauge  and  nothing. 
The  Eabl  of  KIMBERLEY  said,  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  the 
Motion,  so  that  a  full  investigation  of 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  case 
should  take  place.  The  present  case 
was  not  like  a  suit  in  which  parties 
would  be  debarred  from  taking  action 
because  no  notice  had  been  given.  All 
that  was  now  proposed  was  that  the 
Committee  should  not  be  debarred  from 
getting  that  information  which  was 
always  desirable  in  the  case  of  Bills  of 
this  kind.  There  was  no  idea  that  a 
general  rule  affecting  all  cases  should  be 
laid  down. 

The  Earl  of  REDESDALE 
(Chairman  of  Committees),  hoped  the 
Resolution  would  be  carried,  as  he 
thought  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
Parliament  if  the  information  he  desired 
were  laid  before  it.  To  sanction  these 
Bills  without  due  inquiry  might  establish 
an  undesirable  precedent,  and  all  he 
wished  was  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a 
narrow  gauge  being  agreed  to  without 
further  information  being  obtained.  He 
had  brought  the  matter  forward  in  the 
public  interest,  and  should  press  it  to  a 
Division. 
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On  Question  ?  Their  Lordships  divided : 
— Contents  28 ;  Not-Contents  36 :  Ma- 
jority 8. 


Lamdowne,  M. 
Northampton,  M. 


CONTENTS. 

Bedford,  D.  Aberdare,  L. 

Airey,  L. 

Carlingford,  L. 

Clinton,  L. 

EllenbGarough,  L. 

Monson,  L. 
Airlie,  E.  Romilly,  L. 

Cowper,  E.  Sefton,  L.    {E.  Sefton.') 

Derfy,  E.  [Te/Ur.] 

Doncaster,  E.  (D.  JBuC'    Silchester,  L.  {E.Long- 
cleueh    and    Queent'       ford.) 
berry,)  Stanley  of  Alderley,  L. 

Dondonald,  E.  Strafford,  L.    (V.  En- 

Ilchetter,  E.  JUld.) 

Kimberley,  E.  Sudeley,  L. 

Lucan,  E.  Siiffield,  L. 

Bedesdale,  E.  \^TaUr,']    Thurlow,  L. 

Zouche    of    Haryng- 
Templetown,  Y.  worth,  L. 

NOT-CONTENTS. 

Caimt,  L.    (Z.  Chan"    Ashf ord,  L.  ( F.  Bury,) 
eellor,)  Auckland,  L. 

Bagot,  L. 
Northumberland,  D.        Cotteeloe,  L. 
Bichmond,  D.  De  L'lale  and  Dudley, 

Somerset,  D.  L. 

Dorchester,  L. 
Salisbury,  M.  Elphinstone,  L. 

Forester,  L. 
Amherst,  E.  Gerard,  L. 

Bathurst,  E.  Harlech,  L. 

Beauchamp,  E.  Harti8mere,L.  (X.JTm- 

Bradford,  E.  niker.)    [Teller,] 

Cadogan,  £.  Heytesbury,  L. 

Dartrey,  E.  Kenlis,  L.     (M,  Head* 

De  La  Warr,  E.  fort. ) 

Rosslyn,  E.  Norton,  L. 

Stanhope,  E.  6altersford,L.  (E.Cour^ 

Whamcliffe,  E.  town.) 

Skelmersdale,  L. 
Cranbrook,  V.  [Teller.] 

Sidmouth,  V.  Sondes,  L. 

Stewart  of  Garlies,  L 
Abinger,  L.  {E.  Oalloway.) 

Resolved  in  the  Negative, 

NAVY— EXPLOSION  ON   BOARD  H.M.S. 
"  THUNDERER."— OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Duke  op  SOMEESET:  My 
Lords,  I  rise  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
explosion  that  occurred  on  board  H.M.S. 
Thunderer,  I  am  sure  that  I  need  not 
apologize  for  troubling  your  Lordships  on 
a  matter  attended  with  such  disastrous 
results.  The  Report  of  the  inquiry  that 
has  been  made  has  now  been  laid  upon 
your  Lordships'  Table.  My  Lords,  for 
the  last  20  years  or  so — in  fact,  ever 
Binoe  armoured  ships  have  been  built — 


the  great  difficulty  has  been  to  manufac- 
ture guns  sufficiently  heavy  to  arm  them. 
The  experiments  that  have  been  made 
in  the  guns,  in  the  rifling,  in  the  pro- 
jectiles, and  in  the  powder,  have  been 
numberless,  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
strongest  cannon.  Great  sums  —  I 
may  say  millions — have  been  spent  in 
these  experiments,  and  one  of  the  re- 
sults has  been  the  production  of  the 
d8-ton  turret-gun.  It  was  therefore 
with  a  feeling  of  the  most  acute  disap- 
pointment— and,  I  may  almost  say,  with 
feelings  of  dismay — ^that  in  January  last 
we  heard  that  one  of  our  newest  g^ns 
of  the  latest  pattern  had  burst,  killing 
all  the  men,  or,  at  all  events,  killing  and 
disabling  all  the  men  in  the  turret,  and 
also  killing  or  injuring  45  men  of  the 
crew  of  the  ship.  My  Lords,  for  that 
terrible  disaster  of  the  2nd  January 
there  is  but  one  source  of  consola- 
tion,  and  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
strict  discipline  which  was  maintained  ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  confusion  aris- 
ing out  of  the  explosion,  and  the  fact 
that  all  the  lights  in  the  vessel  were 
at  once  extinguished  and  darkness  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  ship,  they  never- 
theless went  direct  to  their  various 
posts,  and  calmly  performed  every  duty 
required  of  them.  My  Lords,  I  consider 
that  the  conduct  pursued  by  them  on 
that  occasion  reflected  honour  not  only 
upon  themselves,  but  upon  the  Navy  at 
large.  Well,  my  Lords,  the  accident 
having  occurred,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary that  a  Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
explosion,  and  that  Committee  assembled 
at  Malta  on  the  24th  January,  and  at 
once  proceeded  with  the  investigation. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  House  may  appreciate 
the  Report  of  the  Committee,  that  I 
should  state  very  shortly  the  nature  of 
the  arrangements  for  working  the  guns 
and  the  general  arrangements  on  board 
the  ship.  My  Lords,  the  ship  is  a  vessel 
with  two  turrets,  and  in  each  turret  there 
were  two  guns.  In  the  after  turret  of 
the  ship  the  guns  were  35  tons ;  but  in 
the  forward  tuiTet  there  were  38-ton 
guns.  These  larger  guns,  being  of  the 
length  of  16  feet  6  inches,  it  was  im- 
possible to  load  them  in  the  turret,  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  draw  in  the 
g^ns  from  their  position,  and  lower 
or  depress  the  muzzle,  so  that  they  might 
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be  loaded  from  the  battery  deck.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  was  an  arrange- 
ment to  wash  out,  as  well  as  load,  the 
guns  by  hydraulic  power  ;  and  there 
was  also  a  contrivance  that  when  the 
rammer  which,  made  like  a  telescope 
in  two  joints,  had  reached  the  breach 
of  the  gun,  it  should  indicate  that 
the  washing  was  completed,  so  that  it 
might  be  known  to  the  crew  if  the  gun 
was  not  properly  washed  out.  There 
was  also  an  ingenious  contrivance  by 
which  the  head  of  the  rammer  admitted 
water  into  the  gun,  so  as  to  allow  it 
to  be  thoroughly  washed  out.  Those 
were  the  general  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  g^n.  Well,  my  Lords, 
on  the  2nd  January,  an  order  was  given 
for  an  electrical  broadside  to  be  fired. 
It  was  accordingly  fired,  and  taking  the 
Keport  of  the  Committee  as  correct — 
and  I  am  not  going  to  dispute  that ;  but 
taking  it  for  granted  that  it  is  correct — 
according  to  the  Beport,  the  order 
having  been  given  for  an  electrical 
broadside  to  be  fired,  out  of  the  four 
guns  two  missed  fire,  one  in  the  aft 
turret  and  one  in  the  fore  turret.  The 
Eeport  states  that  the  «38-ton  gun  missed 
fire,  but  that  none  of  the  four  men  who 
were  appointed  specially  to  attend  to  the 
gun  perceived  it.  When  the  gun  was  dis- 
charged there  was  a  recoil,  but  that 
recoil  was  not  always  sufficient  to  admit 
of  the  gun  being  put  into  position  to  be 
re-loaded,  and  therefore  the  natural  re- 
coil was  supplemented  by  its  being 
drawn  back  by  hydraulic  power;  after 
which  it  was  depressed  by  means  of  a 
lever.  The  House  must  imagine  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  lever  was 
worked  by  one  of  the  men,  and  the 
effect  was  that  the  gun  was  drawn 
back  exactly  into  the  proper  position 
to  enable  it  to  be  loaded.  Now,  the 
Committee  report  that  the  lever  was 
drawn  by  the  man,  and  that  he  brought 
back  the  gun  without  its  having  had  the 
proper  recoil ;  but  the  other  three  men 
who  were  watching  the  gun  did  not 
notice  the  circumstance,  which  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  little  surprising.  Then  it 
appears  that  the  next  step  was  that  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  was  to  be  lowered  for 
the  purpose  of  washing  and  re-loading ; 
and  according  to  the  statement  of  tne 
Committee,  the  men  whose  duty  it  was 
to  re-load  it  knew  as  little  of  the  state  of 
the  gun  as  the  men  who  were  above  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  depress  it.     It  ap- 


pears that  the  gun  had  not  been  washed 
out ;  but,  it  was  said,  the  indicator  was 
out  of  order  and  did  not  act — the  conse- 
quence was  that  they  thought  the  gun 
had  been  properly  washed  out,  and 
therefore  they  proceeded  to  load  it.. 
Now,  my  Lords,  the  gun  being  16  feet 
6  inches  in  length,  it  had  already  a 
charge  in  it  occupying  no  less  a  space 
than  5  feet,  and  the  effect  of  their  put- 
ting another  charge  of  5  feet  into  it  was 
that  out  of  a  space  of  1 6  feet  6  inches — the 
whole  length  of  the  bore  of  the  gun — no 
less  than  1 0  feet  was  occupied  by  the  double 
charge,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  man 
who  loaded  it  never  discovered  it.  Here, 
my  Lords,  is  a  picture  of  the  gun  itself, 
by  which  you  will  see  how  very  small  a 
portion  of  it  was  left  after  two  projec- 
tilesi  two  cartridges,  and  two  wads  had 
been  rammed  into  it.  Well,  my  Lords, 
the  gun  having  been  sent  up,  as  it 
was  supposed,  all  right,  it  was  ordered 
to  be  fired,  and  the  effect  was  that 
it  burst  with  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences. Now,  my  Lords,  permit  me 
to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
failures  which  took  place  in  reference  to 
the  gun.  First  of  all,  the  electrical  appli- 
ances failed  to  fire  the  guns ;  then  the 
men  above  failed  to  see  after  the  first 
firing  that  the  gun  had  not  recoiled; 
then  the  men  below,  who  had  still  more 
important  duties  to  perform,  failed  to 
see  that  the  gun  was  not  properly  washed 
out;  the  telescope  rammer  failed  to 
ram,  the  indicator  failed  to  indicate. 
Such,  my  Lords,  were  the  failures 
connected  with  the  loading  of  the  gun. 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  this — If  these  failures  hap- 
pened when  the  men  were  quietly  at 
practice,  without  any  excitement,  with- 
out any  enemy,  what  must  be  expected 
amidst  the  hurry,  noise,  and  confusion  of 
an  action  at  sea  ?  My  Lords,  is  the  safety 
of  our  ships,  and  the  honour  of  our  flag, 
to  be  intrusted  to  these  delicate  and 
complex  arrangements  which  fail  even 
in  common  practice  at  sea  where  they 
are  being  worked  in  a  quiet  and  leisurely 
manner?  My  Lords,  this  is  a  very 
serious  question ;  but  beyond  that  there 
is  another  question  still  more  serious. 
My  Lords,  if,  as  it  appears,  these  guns 
missed  fire,  it  might  also  happen  that 
the  guns  might  hang  fire,  and  if  such 
an  event  occurred,  and  the  gun  hung 
fire,  the  men  might  not  know  it,  it  might 
be  depressed  for  the  purpose  of  re-load- 
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ing,  and  if  it  went  off  when  it  was  so  de- 
pressed, it  would  infallibly  sink  the  ship. 
A  similar  catastrophe  might  also  follow 
if  the  sponge  failed  to  work  properly, 
for  in  that  case  the  new  cartridge  might 
be  prematurely  ignited  by  the  smoulder* 
ing  remains  of  its  predecessor ;  it  might 
explode  in  the  process  of  loading,  and 
the  effect  would  be,  probably,  to  blow 
out  the  side  of  the  ship  below  the  water- 
mark. Now,  my  Lords,  in  these  days 
of  scientific  slaughter,  our  sailors  are 
liable  to  be  killed  in  a  variety  of  ways ; 
they  have  to  encounter  in  their  front 
these  monster  guns ;  they  have  QatUng 
guns  pointed  at  them  from  above,  and 
torpedoes  in  the  water  beneath  them ; 
and  if,  in  addition  to  those  dangers,  they 
are  to  have  guns  that  are  apt  to  burst 
in  the  process  of  firing,  I  want  to  know 
how  we  can  expect  our  sailors  to  go  into 
battle  with  the  resolute  courage  which 
has  heretofore  distinguished  them  ?  As 
to  the  Committee,  I  have  noted  what 
they  say  is  the  cause  of  this  disaster, 
and  I  have  looked  with  some  attention 
to  the  evidence  which  was  taken.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Iteport  is  not  drawn 
in  accordance  with  the  evidence.  The 
witnesses  as  to  the  recoil  of  the  gun  de- 
clare that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  hydraulic  action  of  the  lever 
could  have  been  mistaken  for  the  na- 
tural recoil.  However  that  may  be, 
and  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  most  careful  inquiry 
into  the  subject,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  allow  these  heavy  guns  to  be  loaded 
and  fired  upon  this  principle  without 
making  provision  for  the  safety  of  the 
men,  and  without  making  an  improve- 
ment in  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
guns  are  loaded.  The  Committee  re- 
commend the  retention  of  this  system  of 
loading,  but  that  improved  arrange- 
ments should  be  made.  My  Lords,  there 
is  a  great  responsibility  incurred  by 
those  who  advocate  the  continuance  of 
this  mode  of  loading,  and  that  certainly 
is  a  part  of  the  subject  which  ought  to 
be  fully  and  carefully  looked  into.  With 
regard  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee, 
I  nave  examined  tiie  evidence,  and  find 
.that  Captain  Noble,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Sir  William  Armstrong, 
was  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  tend- 
ency of  his  evidence,  it  appears  to  me, 
was  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  the 
men  and  not  upon  the  gun.     The  gun, 
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I  it  is  true,  was  blown  to  pieces ;  but  the 
'  pieces  remain ;  the  men,  however,  are 
dead  and  cannot  be  heard,  so  that  there 
are  no  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of 
the  evidence.  But  the  Committee  have 
accepted  Captain  Noble's  view  of  the 
case,  and  attribute  all  these  failures 
to  the  men  to  whom  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  working  of  the  gun  were 
intrusted,  and  the  Committee  think  that 
it  is  shown  conclusively  that  the  gun 
itself  was  not  to  blame.  I  do  hope 
that,  after  the  Report  of  the  Committee, 
the  authorities  will  bring  home  the  fel- 
low-gun, and  test  it  under  exactly  similar 
conditions.  That  is  what  the  Committee 
recommended.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and 
therefore  I  trust  that  there  will  be  a 
thorough  inquiry,  by  scientific  men  ac- 
quainted with  artillery,  into  these  guns, 
as  well  as  into  the  system  adopted  for 
loading  them,  and  that  that  will  be  fol- 
lowed, if  necessaiy,  by  the  introduction 
of  improved  arrangements  in  order  to 
restore  that  confidence  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  Naval 
Service  of  this  country,  in  the  working 
of  the  large  guns  which  it  is  all  import- 
ant they  should  possess. 

LoED  SUDELEY :  My  Lords,  I  quite 
concur  with  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke 
of  Somerset)  that  this  is  a  question  of 
the  greatest  possible  importance.  So 
far  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee  is 
concerned,  it  shows  conclusively,  I  think, 
that  the  form  and  construction  of  the 
guns,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
welded  together,  is  undoubtedly  good. 
The  noble  Duke  has  criticized  somewhat 
strongly  the  system  of  hydraulic  load- 
ing ;  but  it  muRt  be  remembered  that 
that  system  is  being  adopted  by  other 
nations,  although  it  can  only  be  regarded 
in  its  infancy.  It  is  quite  impossible,  in 
the  present  day,  when  naval  armaments 
are  constructed  of  such  enormous  magni- 
tude, that  the  working  of  the  guns  could 
be  accomplished  by  manual  labour,  and, 
therefore,  the  use  of  machinery  is  a 
necessity.  My  Lords,  the  witnesses  who 
were  examined  before  the  Committee 
have  shown  that  two  very  satisfactory 
conditions  have  been  proved  by  the 
explosion  —  First,  that  the  hydraulic 
gear  and  loading  apparatus  is  not 
really  thrown  out  by  concussion,  and 
that  the  turret  itself  is  not  liable  to 
jamb.  So  far  as  the  loading  apparatus 
is   concerned,  it   is   a  remarkable  fact, 
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and   one   which  has  not   been  in  any 
way  disputed,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  concussion  which  must  have 
taken  place,  the  hydraulic  apparatus  was 
not  destroyed,  and  the  other  turret  gun 
was  capable  of  being  used  immediately 
after  the  explosion.     It  may  be,  there- 
fore, considered  that  that  point  concerning 
the  suitability  of  the  apparatus  to  the 
turret  itself  is  disposed  of  satisfactorily. 
The  Committee  then  proceed  to  point  out 
the  cause  of  the  accident,  which  they 
attribute  to  three  errors,  which  all  oc- 
curred together,  and  they  state  that  if 
the    three    had    not    occurred    simul- 
taneously the  accident  could  not  have 
arisen.     First  of  all,  the   gun    missed 
fire;   secondly,  the  man  having  charge 
of  the  lever  did  not  watch  the  gun  when 
it  was  supposed  to  be  fired ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  indicator  of  the  rammer  had  been 
broken  and  had  not  been  replaced.     It 
appears,  then,  that  if  these  errors  had 
not  occurred,  the  accident  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  taken  place ;  but  still  expe- 
rience has  now  shown  that   dangerous 
accidents  of  this  nature  may  be  expected, 
and  I  therefore  trust  that  the  noble  Lord 
will  be  able  to  assure  the  House  that  the 
Admiralty  see  no  difficulty  to  making 
such  improvements  as  will  prevent  the 
possibility  of  such  an  accident  occurring 
again.     There  appears  to  me  to  be  no 
good  reason    why  all  danger  of  such 
accidents  should  not  be  removed.     I  do 
not  want  to  trouble  your  Lordships  with 
any  lengthened  remarks,  but  I  must  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  noble  Duke  was 
a  little  severe  in  his  criticisms  of  Captain 
Noble.     That  gentleman  is  well  known 
as  a  great  artillerist,  and  has  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent authorities  on  explosives.      My 
Lords,    I    have    ascertained    that    the 
Italian  Navy,   who    have  some  of  the 
largest  ordnance  worked  by  hydraulics 
on  board  their  ships,  have  given  orders 
that    all   matters    connected   with    the 
management  of  the  motive   power   to 
work  the  guns  shall  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  officer  who  alone  is  autho- 
rized to  touch  the  levers,  and  I  think  the 
same  precaution  should  be  taken  in  our 
ships.     My   Lords,  we   have   now,  not 
only  38-ton  guns,  but  100-ton  guns,  and 
everybody  must  be  aware  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  do  anything  with 
them,   except   machinery  is  employed ; 
it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  all  that  they  can  to  prevent 


the  recurrence  of  such  accidents.  Your 
Lordships'are  perhaps  aware  that,  during 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  numerous  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  naval 
gunnery;  and  Sir  William  Armstrong 
has  discovered,  in  experimenting  with  a 
number  of  guns,  that  he  is  able  to  produce 
guns  which,  weight  for  weight  with  the 
present  gun,  possess  double  the  pene- 
trating power.  This  is  a  matter  of 
enormous  importance,  and  is  efi^ected  by 
giving  a  larger  powder  chamber  and  con- 
siderably lengthening  the  guns — in  fact, 
making  them  26  calibres  instead  of  16. 
I  think  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  this 
matter  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
over,  but  that  a  competent  Committee  of 
artillerists  and  gunners  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  question.  I  am 
told  that  the  Admiralty  propose  to  re- 
appoint the  Ordnance  Select  Committee  ; 
and,  indeed,  after  the  occurrence  of  this 
calamity,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  re-appointed.  I 
hope,  also,  that,  if  it  is  appointed,  it  will 
be  a  judicial  Committee,  and  not  an  in- 
ventors' one;  and  that  if  any  officer  on 
that  Committee  became  an  inventor,  he 
should  at  once  retire  from  it.  What 
we  want  is  a  thoroughly  unprejudiced 
Committee,  who  shall  be  appointed  to 
consider  all  these  questions.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  disaster  itself  I  should  like 
to  say  one  word  more,  and  that  is,  that 
the  explosion  of  the  gun  on  board  the 
lliunderer  having  called  general  atten- 
tion to  the  construction  of  our  guns,  I 
trust  the  Government  will  see  the  neces- 
sity of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  not 
possible  that  some  alteration  should  be 
made,  and  that,  instead  of  the  Admiralty 
being  compelled  to  take  all  their  guns 
from  another  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment— thus  involving  a  double  responsi- 
bility on  it — they  should  be  allowed  to 
go  into  the  open  market  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  assistance  of  persons  pos- 
sessing the  highest  skill  and  knowledge 
— as  the  Admiralty  have  the  power  of 
doing  with  respect  both  to  ships  and 
engines.  It  is  a  deplorable  thing  that 
on  every  occasion  they  should  be  obliged 
to  hold  themselves  aloof  from  improve- 
ments, because  they  have  not  the  autho- 
rity of  another  Department  to  adopt 
them.  On  the  first  occasion  when  this 
ship  was  armed,  do-ton  guns  were  put 
into  her;  but  the  Admiralty  shortly 
afterwards  discovered  that  that  gun  was 
no  better  than  a  2d-ton  gun ;  and  then, 
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and  not  until  tlien,  did  they  seek  advice 
outside  the  Department,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  a  larger  gun  than  a  38- 
ton  gun  could  be  used  if  loaded  by 
hydraulic  power.  We  should  be  very 
much  behind  other  nations  if  we  con- 
tinued to  use  the  old  system.  I  cordially 
concur  with  the  noble  Duke  in  hoping 
that  the  Admiralty  will  carry  the  wish 
of  the  Committee  that  the  portions  of 
the  exploded  gun,  as  well  as  its  fellow, 
should  be  brought  home  to  be  examined. 
I  must  say  that  I  am  extremely  glad  that 
the  Admiralty  sent  out  Mr.  Bramwell, 
a  civil  engineer  of  the  highest  eminence, 
well  known  for  his  judicial  character 
and  discernment.  The  naval  officers  on 
the  Committee  could  not  have  been 
better  selected.  Admiral  Luard,  Admi- 
ral Boys,  and  Captain  Singer  were, 
without  exception,  admirably  fitted  for 
the  task,  and  I  think  the  First  Lord 
deserves  the  highest  credit  for  having 
selected  them.  The  verdict  of  such  a 
Committee  cannot  be  controverted.  In 
conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  your  Lord- 
ships very  much  for  the  patient  atten- 
tion with  which  you  have  received  these 
few  cursory  remarks. 

Lord  ELPHINSTONE:  My  Lords,  I 
think  your  Lordships  will  agree  with 
me  that  many  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  brought  before  you  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  are  extremely 
important.  But,  in  the  first  place,  be- 
fore giving  my  answer  to  them,  I  may 
mention  that  some  of  the  Papers  on  the 
subject  were  not  issued  before  Saturday ; 
and  I  fear  that  many  of  your  Lordships 
have  not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  the  Beport  of  the  Committee, 
and  still  less  the  evidence  on  which  that 
Heport  is  based.  I  am,  however,  sure 
of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  the  whole 
of  your  Lordships  have  read  the  short 
telegraphic  summary  of  the  Eeport 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
some  weeks  ago,  and  that  all  of  your 
Lordships  must  have  read  that  commu- 
nication with  great  astonishment.  How 
is  it  possible,  you  must  have  asked  your- 
selves, that  a  gun,  manned  as  that  was, 
could  have  been  fired  without  notice 
having  been  taken  that  one  gun  only 
went  ofi*,  and  not  two  ?  If  the  gun  had 
missed  firo,  would  not  the  fact  of  the 
absence  of  the  recoil  have  given  clear 
testimony  that  it  had  not  gone  off? — and 
supposing  these  two  points  had  escaped 
notice,  is  it  possible  to  conceive  any- 
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thing    more    unlikely    than    that   one 
charge  should  have  been  rammed  home 
on  the  top  of  another  without  the  fact 
being  discovered,   when  we  remember 
the    enormous  weight  of  the    charge, 
especially  when,   as  in    this  case,   the 
charge  occupied  a  space  in  the  bore  of  the 
gun  of  no  less  than  4  feet  9  inches,  upon 
which  was  rammed  one  of  4  feet  7  inches  ? 
These  are  questions,  my  Lords,  which  I 
say  must  have  occurred  to  every  one  of 
your  Lordship's  minds,    and  they  are 
questions  which  we  might  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  answer.     Now,  in  order  to  make 
myself  clear,   or  better  understood,   I 
may,  perhaps,  briefly  explain  the  con- 
struction  and  working  of  the    turret, 
although  the  noble  Duke  who  intro- 
duced   this     question     (the     Duke    of 
Somerset)  has  touched  upon  it.      The 
turret  may  be  described  as  a  circular 
heavily-plated  shield,  revolviug  upon  its 
own  axis,  about  31  feet  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  about  400  tons.  Inside  the  tur- 
ret there  are  two  g^n-slides  placed  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  on  which  are  the  gun 
carriages    bearing    two    38-ton    guns. 
These  guns  are    loaded    by   hydraulic 
power,  applied  by  means    of   a  lever 
placed   at  the  side  of  the  turret  and 
under  the  control  of  one  of  the  gunners. 
Immediately  below  the  firing  port  are 
two  other  ports,  which  open  to  what  is 
called  the  battery-deck,  which  is  below 
the  other  deck,  and  through  it  the  opera- 
tion of  loading  is  carried  on.   The  turret, 
when  the  gun  is  being  loaded,  is  swung 
round  until  the  ports  are  opposite  to  the 
hydraulic  loading  apparatus  on  the  bat- 
tery-deck, the  muzzle  is  depressed,  and 
the  charge  is  pushed  home  by  means  of 
an  hydraulic  rammer,  which  I  will  ex- 
plain presently  more  at  length.     The 
Thunderer  had  two  turrets,  one  fore  and 
one  aft;   the  one  aft  being  furnished 
with  two  guns  of  35-tons  each,  worked 
and  loaded  by  hand,  and  requiring  22 
men  in  the  turret ;  while  the  fore  turret 
was  furnished  with  two  guns  of  38-tons 
each,  worked  by  the  hydraulic  appara- 
tus, with  10  men  in  the  turret  as  against 
the  22  required  to  work  the  lighter  and 
shorter  guns.    I  do  not  know  that  I  need 
give  your  Lordships  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  turret,  because  it  is  described 
very  clearly  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee,   which    is    in   your   Lordship's 
hands ;  but  I  will  at  once  proceed  to 
answer  the  questions  which  have  been 
suggested,  and  which  really  are  but  three 
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in  number.  The  first  is  as  regards  the 
sound.  I  know  of  more  than  one  in- 
stance of  miss-fire  in  which  one  ^un 
went  off  and  the  other  did  not,  and  in 
either  case  it  was  thought  by  those 
within  the  turret  that  both  guns  had 
gone  off.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
sound  in  itself  is  no  indication  whatever 
of  the  gun's  having  gone  off — and  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  guns  in  the  after 
turret  being  fired  at  the  same  time  as 
those  in  the  fore  turret,  it  was  found 
that  one  of  them  had  missed  fire  also. 
Sound,  or  the  absence  of  sound,  there- 
fore, being  no  indication  as  to  whether 
the  gun  had  gone  off,  what  is  to  be  said 
with  reference  to  recoil,  or  the  absence 
of  recoil,  which  is  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plain to  your  Lordships  ?  All  the  wit- 
nesses who  could  have  given  evidence 
on  this  point,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man,  were  unfortunately  killed,  and  his 
evidence  goes  rather  to  prove  that  the 
gun  did  not  fail,  and  that  the  recoil  did 
take  place ;  but  on  the  supposition  that 
he  made  a  mistake — and  the  Committee 
evidently  considered  that  he  was  mis- 
taken— the  absence  of  recoil  not  having 
been  noticed  may  be  explained  in  this 
way.  In  the  first  place,  the  recoil  was 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  bring  the  ffun 
in  far  enough  for  loading,  and  it  had  to 
be  assisted  by  hydraulic  power.  The 
gun  is  fired  and  the  recoil  is  checked  by 
water  compressors  or  buffers  at  the  time 
of  firing,  and  has  to  be  supplemented 
by  hydraulic  running-in-gear.  The 
man  who  has  the  lover  in  his  hand  has 
to  apply  it  at  the  moment  the  explosion 
takes  place,  and  in  this  instance  he  ap- 
plied the  hydraulic  power  directly  he 
heard  the  explosion.  The  guns,  at  the 
time  the  accident  occurred,  were  to  have 
been  fired  simultaneously  by  electricity, 
not  from  the  turret  itself,  but  from 
the  pilot- tower  on  deck,  so  that  no 
one  in  the  turret  knew  when  to 
expect  the  discharge.  The  man  sta- 
tioned at  the  running-in-lever  very 
likely — I  do  not  say  that  it  was  so,  but 
it  is  more  than  likely  was  not  watching 
the  gun  at  the  time  of  the  recoil,  and 
then  directly  he  heard  the  explosion, 
naturally  thinking  that  both  guns  had 
gone  off,  he  applied  the  lever,  and  the 
gun  came  in,  though  slower,  it  is  true, 
than  would  have  been  the  case  if  it  had 
been  discharged  and  the  recoil  had  taken 
place.  Then,  I  think,  the  gun  being 
fired  to  windward,  it  is  very  likely,  as 


the  Committee  suggest,  that  a  good  deal 
of  smoke  came  back  into  the  turret,  so 
that  the  officer  could  not  see.  Your 
Lordships  will  recollect  that  it  is  only 
the  first  part  of  the  recoil  that  is  caused 
by  the  nring,  the  second  part  being 
caused  by  the  hydraulic  power.  Under 
the  supposition  that  both  guns  had  gone 
off,  the  turret  was  brought  into  the  load- 
ing position,  and  the  order  was  given  to 
**  sponge  and  load."  The  loading  was 
not  effected  there,  but  the  gun  was  run 
on  to  the  battery-deck,  and  a  new  charge 
was  pushed  into  it  by  means  of  the  hy- 
draulic rammer.  That  rammer  is  tele- 
scopic— that  is,  it  consists  of  two  parts, 
an  inner  and  an  outer  tube,  and  in  load- 
ing the  outer  tube  advances  first  and 
carries  with  it  the  inner  tube,  and  when 
the  outer  tube  has  reached  the  fullest 
extent  of  its  thrust,  the  inner  tube  com- 
mences to  work  and  completes  the  ram- 
ming ;  so  that,  though  the  first  part  of 
the  ramminff  can  be  seen  by  the  men 
outside,  the  latter  half — that  is,  the  part 
done  by  the  inner  tube — cannot  be  seen. 
One  of  the  experiments  tried  by  the 
Committee  was  to  see  whether  it  was 

Eossible  to  double-load  the  gun  without 
nowing  it. 

"January  29. — Experiment  F. — The  object 
of  this  experiment  was  to  ascertain  whether  two 
separate  charges  could  be  rammed  home  by  the 
hydraulic  rammer  without  the  men  attending 
the  loading  being  made  aware  of  it  by  the  pecu- 
liar working  of  the  rammer  when  sending  home 
the  present  charge.  The  right  gun  of  the  fore- 
most turret  was  loaded  with  a  battering  charge 
(dummy),  Palliser's  shell  and  wad,  and  then 
with  a  full  charge  (dummy),  common  shell  and 
wad.  Hesult.— The  men  attending  the  loading 
could  not  have  noticed,  by  any  peculiar  working 
of  the  hydraulic  rammer,  that  tiie  second  charge 
was  being  sent  home.'* 

I  myself  tried  the  same  experiment  on 
board  the  Dreadnought  on  Friday  last. 
I  had  the  gun  double-loaded,  and  then 
the  rammer  forced  home,  and  there  was 
nothing  whatever  to  indicate  to  me  that 
there  were  two  charges  in  the  gun.  The 
only  way  we  have  at  present  of  know- 
ing the  position  of  the  rammer  within 
the  bore  of  the  gun  is  by  means  of  a 
**  tell-tale  "  to  which  is  attached  a  piece 
of  string  secured  to  the  rammer  head ; 
but  this  often  got  out  of  order,  and  we 
know  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  the 
tell-tale  was  not  in  order.  My  Lords,  I 
have  now  endeavoured  to  show — first, 
that  sound  is  no  giiide ;  secondly,  that 
the  absence   of  the  recoil,    not  being 
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noticed,  might  be  accounted  for;  and, 
thirdly,  that  two  charges  could  be 
rammed  home  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other  without  being  noticed,  provided 
that  the  tell-tale  was  out  of  order.  What 
happened  was  this — the  miss-fire  was  not 
noticed  by  those  inside  the  turret;  it 
was,  of  course,  unknown  to  those  outside 
the  turret;  the  order  was  given  to 
**  sponge  and  load,"  and  a  second  charge 
was  rammed  home ; — the  gun  was  fired, 
and  burst.  What  followed  I  cannot  de- 
scribe better  than  by  reading  Captain 
Ohatfield's  own  simple  statement — 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  January  the 
squadron  was  dispersed  for  target  practice,  the 

funs  were  loaded  with  battering  charges  and 
alliser  shell.  An  electric  broadside  was  fired 
at  the  target  about  400  yards.  The  guns  were 
then  loaded  with  full  charge  (86  lb.)  and  a  com- 
mon empty  shell,  and  the  order  was  g^ven  to 
fire  the  guns  independently — turret  on  the  move. 
The  right  gun  of  the  fore  turret  was  then  fired 
at  1,000  yards  at  the  target.  About  two  or  three 
minutes  afterwards  the  left  gun  was  fired  at 
about  the  same  range  when  it  burst,  explosively, 
destroying  the  top  of  the  turret  and  damaging 
the  inside,  but  not  sufficiently  to  prevent  firing 
the  right  gun  and  moving  the  turret.  The  gases 
from  the  explosion  went  down  below  into  the 
shell-room  and  aft  through  the  stoke-holes  into 
the  engine-room,  knocking  down  the  stokers 
who  wore  in  the  after  stoke-hole  attending  the 
fires,  and  putting  out  all  lights.  The  bulkheads 
on  both  sides  of  the  shell-room  were  destroyed, 
and  pieces  of  broken  metal — turret  and  gun — 
damaged  the  deck  in  several  places ;  otherwise 
the  8u^p  was  not  damaged.  There  were  one 
officer  and  nine  men  in  the  turret  at  the  time  of 
the  explosion  ;  seven  men  and  one  officer  were 
killed ;  captain  of  turret  lived  two  days ;  cap- 
tain of  the  gun  that  was  fired,  though  severely 
wounded,  is  still  alive ;  one  officer  and  one  man 
were  killed  on  battery-deck  and  36  men  wounded. 
The  burning  material  was  blown  in  the  shell- 
room  by  the  explosion.  The  magazine  and  whole 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  ship  were  filled  with 
black  smoke,  and  the  batterv-dcck  was  filled 
with  burning  materials.  The  *  still  *  was 
sounded  immediately  after  the  explosion,  the 
fire-bell  rung.  Every  man  inmiediately  went 
to  his  station.  The  shell- room  was  partly 
flooded,  and  the  fire  was  almost  immeoiately 
extinguished,  no  part  of  the  ship  itself  having 
taken  fire.  The  shell-room  party  went  below 
into  the  shell-room  and  extinguished  the  fire 
without  waiting  for  orders.  Two  men  caught 
hold  of  the  powder  casns,  containing  86  lb.  of 

Sowder  each,  and  took  them  upon  the  upper 
eck,  the  lids  of  one  of  the  cases  having  been 
blown  off  by  the  explosion.  I  immediat^y  sig- 
nalled for  medical  assistance  and  steamed  down 
to  the  Fleet." 

Here,  my  Lords,  it  is  plain  that  two 
charges  were  fired  at  once,  and,  there- 
fore, there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  accident.     Here  we  have  a 
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ship  engaged  in  simple  gunnery  practice i 
and,  therefore,  there  was  a  total  absence 
of  that  excitement  which  leads  men  to 
forget  danger  in  action.  In  one  mo- 
ment, without  warning,  men  were 
knocked  down,  lights  were  blown  out, 
the  deck  below  was  filled  with  smoke, 
and  burning  materials  were  forced  even 
into  the  shell-room.  Within  the  turret 
all  but  two  were  killed,  and  without  the 
turret  the  dead  and  wounded  were 
mixed  together  in  darkness.  No  one 
knew  what  had  happened.  The  ship 
might  be  damaged,  or  she  might  be  sink- 
ing. The  **  still"  was  sounded,  and  no 
one  moved.  The  **  still,"  I  may  explain, 
is  a  bugle-call,  which,  when  sounded, 
obliges  everyone,  no  matter  what  he  is 
doing,  to  stand  still  and  wait  for  the 
next  order.  The  fire-bell  was  then  rung, 
and  everyone  immediately,  went  to  his 
fire  station.  What  I  say  is  this — and  I 
am  sure  your  Lordships  will  admit  it — 
that  such  conduct  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  Captain  Chatfield  and  the  crew, 
and  shows  the  admirable  state  of  disci- 
pline which  must  have  prevailed.  Well, 
my  Lords,  a  Court  of  Inquiry  was  or- 
dered, composed  of  the  senior  officers 
present ;  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  gun  had  burst,  owing  to  the 
projectile  having  slipped  forward  in  the 
bore,  leaving  an  air  space  between  it 
and  the  cartridge.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  at  Malta,  a  second  Court  of  Inquiry 
was  held,  consisting  of  three  naval  offi- 
cers and  three  officers  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery, and  their  Report  is  in  your  Lord- 
ships' hands,  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  a 
most  exhaustive  character.  They  have 
made  a  series  of  experiments,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  charge  slipped 
forward  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  ram- 
mer ;  and,  although  the  projectile  might 
have  slipped,  if  not  secured  by  a  wad> 
the  cartridge  never  slipped.  But,  as  a 
fact,  a  wad  is  invariably  used,  and,  on 
trial,  it  was  found  that  it  required  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  force  to  move 
the  wad  after  its  having  been  rammed 
home.  The  Committee,  therefore,  looked, 
as  your  Lordships  will,  for  some  other 
conclusion  than  that  which  was  come  to 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  evidence 
shows  that  it  took  the  united  power  of 
four  men  to  bring  the  wad  down,  and  I 
have  been  informed  by  a  telegram  sent 
by  Captain  Noble  that  several  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  with  respect  to 
striking  the  wad  in  the  bore,  at  distances 
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of  2,  3,  and  4  feet,  and  not  the 
Blightest  damage  was  done  to  the  gim. 
The  noble  Duke  said — and  I  am  bound 
to  admit  it — that  the  captain  and  two  of 
the  company  are  of  opinion  that  three 
shots  left  the  ship  on  that  occasion; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  four  men, 
stationed  aloft,  one  of  them  a  signal- 
man, whose  special  duty  it  was  to  watch 
the  firing,  maintain  that  only  two  shots 
left  the  ship.  Now,  the  third  shot  was 
safe  in  the  3d-ton  gun  of  the  after-turret, 
and  two  only  left  the  ship.  What,  then, 
became  of  the  fourth  shot,  unless  it  was 
left  in  the  gun  owing  to  a  miss-fire  ?  The 
Committee  rely,  however,  greatly  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  gun  itself — and  that 
is  a  silent  witness  that  cannot  make  a 
mistake.  In  the  first  place,  the  recoil, 
when  the  gun  exploded,  smashed  the 
bufiPers  in  the  rear,  which,  with  one 
charge,  could  not  have  occurred  ;  and,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  the  recoil  has 
always  to  be  supplemented  by  hydraulic 
power,  in  order  to  bring  the  gun  suffi- 
ciently far  in  for  loading.  Then,  there 
are  marks  upon  the  broken  portions  of 
the  gun  that  show  most  clearly  that  a 
projectile  passed  down  the  bore  in  the 
rear  of  the  charge  that  burst  the  gun, 
and  part  of  a  stud  that  had  belonged  to 
the  shell  first  rammed  home  was  also 
picked  up;  added  to  which.  Captain 
Noble,  who  was  examined  at  great  length 
and  whose  evidence  is  well  worth  read- 
ing, maintains  that  an  air  space,  even  if 
it  existed  at  all,  would  not  have  caused 
the  bursting  of  the  gun.  The  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  explosion  was  caused,  not  by  an 
air  space,  but  owing  to  the  gun  having 
been  loaded  with  two  charges,  and  they 
came  to  that  opinion  unanimously.  I 
say  unanimously,  for,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  one  member  of  the 
Committee  being  biassed  in  any  degree 
by  the  opinion  of  any  other  member,  the 
president  called  upon  each  member  to 
write  his  opinion  on  a  slip  of  paper. 
They  all  did  so,  and  when  the  papers 
were  opened,  not  only  were  they  unani- 
mous, but  the  very  words  used  were  al- 
most identical.  My  Lords,  I  will  not 
dwell  any  longer  on  this  part  of  the*case. 
All  that  I  will  say  is  that  the  Admiralty 
fully  approve  of  the  Report,  and  accept 
the  verdict  given.  I  know  that  there 
are  some  men  who  do  not  accept  it,  and 
among  them  men  whose  opinions  are 
entitled  to  great  weight.  Some  men  who 


are  capable  of  weighing  evidence  do  not 
accept  it.  But  an  opportunity  will  be 
afiPorded  shortly  for  a  settlement  of  this 
question;  for  I  have  to  inform  the  House 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Admiralty 
to  act  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  bring  the  remaining  38-ton 
gun  home,  when  it  will  be  subjected  to 
a  series  of  test-trials  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  the  greatest  value.  Now,  my 
Lords,  I  will  for  one  moment  allude  to 
the  steps  that  are  proposed  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  ac- 
cident. In  the  first  place,  I  may  say 
that  the  gun  was  a  Woolwich  gun,  and 
not  an  Armstrong  one.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  hydraulic  ram  should  be  al- 
tered, so  that  the  inner  tube  shall  be 
the  first  to  move,  instead  of  the  outer 
one,  as  at  present,  and  so  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  watch  the  action  of  the 
last  part  of  the  ramming.  It  is  also 
proposed  that  two  **  tell-tales"  shall  be 
used  instead  of  one,  so  fitted,  that  if  one 
of  them  gets  out  of  order,  the  other 
will  act ;  but  if  both  of  them  get  out  of 
order,  the  rammer  itself  shall  cease  to 
work.  It  is  proposed  that  the  gun  shall 
be  searched  after  it  has  been  fired,  and 
before  being  re-loaded,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  it  has  gone  off.  It  is 
also  proposed  that  there  shall  be  a 
general  order  given  that  the  charge 
shall  be  tested  in  the  gun  after  loading 
and  before  firing ;  and  by  an  improved 
mechanical  arrangement  the  lever  for 
running  the  gun  in  shall  be  so  altered 
that  it  will  not  act  until  after  the  recoil 
of  the  gun ;  and,  further,  that  greater 
facility  for  communication  between 
those  inside  and  outside  the  turret  shall 
be  provided,  and — what  is  very  import- 
ant indeed — that  a  new  kind  of  electric 
tube  shall  be  supplied,  which  will  be 
much  less  liable  to  miss  fire.  It  will  be 
a  satisfaction  to  your  Lordships  to  know 
that  the  materials  and  workmanship  of 
the  gun  were  everything  that  could  be 
desired,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  most  remote  reason  to  apprehend 
any  danger  in  firing  this  description 
of  gun  with  the  heaviest  charges.  The 
hydraulic  gear  is  not  damaged,  the  tur- 
ret was  capable  of  revolving,  and  the 
remaining  gun  could  have  been  worked 
after  the  explosion.  As  to  the  mode  of 
loading,  we  do  not  propose  to  make  any 
change,  and  for  this  reason — that  owing 
to  the  length  of  the  38- ton  gun,  it  can- 
not be  loaded  in  any  other  way,  unless 
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we  were  prepared  to  increase  the 
diameter  of  the  turret,  and  so  increase 
the  weight  enormously.  If  it  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  a  gun  of  such  a 
length,  it  is  also  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  should  be  loaded  by  an  hydraulic 
rammer,  and  the  experience  of  these 
experiments  has  shown  us  that  no  part 
of  the  accident  is  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  hydraulic  rammer.  The  noble 
Duke  has  called  attention  to  the  danger 
that  might  arise  from  the  depression  of 
a  gpin,  in  the  event  of  its  hanging  fire ; 
but  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a 
large  gun  having  hung  fire,  and  even  if 
it  did,  the  danger  is  not  so  Rreat  as  the 
noble  Duke  apprehends,  because  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  must  naturally  be 
above  the  side  of  the  vessel  altogether, 
even  when  it  is  depressed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  loading.  That  leads  me  to  a 
question  that  has  been  slightly  touched 
upon,  and  that  is  the  question  of  breech- 
loading.  Before  I  say  anything  on  that, 
I  must  point  out  the  great  differences  of 
opinion  that  exist  in  all  matters  relating 
to  gunnery.  With  every  civilized 
Power  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  the 
most  perfect  weapon,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  there  is  some  particular  form 
of  weapon  that  is  decidedly  superior  to 
all  others.  But  what  is  the  case  ? 
Here,  in  England,  there  are  eminent 
authorities  maintaining  that  our  present 
mode  of  construction  is  wrong,  and  the 
principal  makers  are  at  variance,  not 
only  upon  the  construction  of  the  gpins, 
but  upon  the  very  materials  to  be  used. 
Sir  William  Armstrong  uses  steel  and 
wrought  iron;  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth 
uses  steel  throughout  ;  and  Captain 
Palliser  uses  steel  and  cast  iron  for  the 
manufacture  of  guns ;  while  in  construc- 
tion Sir  William  Armstrong  uses  a  large 
nimiber  of  moderate-sized  coils,  and 
Woolwich  a  small  number  of  large 
coils.  Projectiles,  also,  differ  in  form 
and  material,  and  there  are  also  several 
kinds  of  powder  in  use.  Looking 
abroad,  we  find  a  similar  difference  of 
opinion  existing — the  fact  being  that 
ffunnery  is  an  experimental  science. 
Certain  results  may  be  obtained  by  a 
particular  gun  ;  but  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  by  increasing  the  size  of  the 
gun  a  corresponding  increase  of  result 
will  follow,  and  so  it  is  with  breech- 
loading.  Sir  William  Armstrong  was 
what  I  may  call  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
breech-loading ;   but  now  he,  from  his 
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increased  experience,  prefers  muzzle- 
loading,  and  fur  this  reason — that  when- 
ever the  number  of  the  parts  of  a  gun 
is  increased,  the  more  likely  is  that  gun 
to  get  out  of  order.  In  a  turret  or  a 
casemate  there  is  this  objection  also, 
that  when  the  breech-piece  is  removed 
to  load  the  gun,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
rush  of  gas  into  the  turret  that  would 
drive  the  men  out.  No  doubt,  this  may 
be  got  over ;  but  I  merely  mention  it  as 
one  of  the  various  objections  that  have 
been  raised,  and  must  be  met.  As  to  the 
comparative  value  of  the  gpins,  there 
seems  to  be  but  little  difference  between 
those  loading  at  the  breech,  or  those 
loading  at  the  muzzle.  One  of  Sir 
William  Armstrong's  many  experiments 
was  testing  one  gun  against  another 
under  precisely  similar  conditions — one 
loading  at  the  breech  and  the  other  at 
the  muzzle — and  the  result  showed  no 
superiority  for  either.  The  Admiralty 
have  no  feeling  one  way  or  the  other. 
They  have  no  prejudice  in  favour  of 
muzzle-loading;  but  all  they  want  is  to 
get  the  best  weapon ;  and  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  breech-loading  is  the  better 
system,  breech-loading  will  be  adopted. 
I  may  mention  at  the  present  time  that 
the  Admiralty  have  under  their  con- 
sideration the  best  mode  of  fitting  tur- 
rets for  heavy  breech-loading  guns ;  and 
if  we  go  on  increasing  the  length  of  our 
guns,  it  is  possible  that  a  different  mode 
of  loading  them  will  have  to  be  adopted, 
and  everything  points  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  the  length,  for  with  the 
slow-burning  powder  now  in  use  tlie 
length  of  the  gun  necessarily  increases 
the  power.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean, 
I  may  say  that  when  a  35 -ton  gun  was 
increased  3  feet,  it  then  became  a  38-ton 
gun,  and  the  penetrating  power  at  1,000 
yards  was  quite  equal  to  the  penetrating 
power  of  the  3d-tun  gun  at  500  yards. 
But,  my  Lords,  I  will  not  dwell  on  these 
technicalities.  The  subject  is  a  very 
large  one,  and  one  that  cannot  be  more 
than  lightly  touched  upon  in  your  Lord- 
ships' House.  It  is  a  question  that  will 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  shall  be  considered  by  the 
Ordnance  Committee  forthwith.  My 
Lords,  in  conclusion,  I  have  only  to 
thank  your  Lordships  for  the  attentive 
manner  in  which  the  House  has  listened 
to  this  somewhat  lengthened  state- 
ment. 
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Viscount  CARDWELL  :  My  Lords, 
I  do  not  wish*  to  occupy  your  Lordships' 
time  by  prolonging  the  conversation 
upon  this  intricate  and  difficult  subject ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right, 
after  the  statement  we  have  just  heard, 
if  I  did  not  acknowledge  its  exceeding 
clearness  and  power,  and  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  this  technical  subject 
has  been  explained  to  the  House.  I 
cannot  but  acknowledge  also  the  great 
propriety  of  the  course  which  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Elphinstone)  has 
indicated.  What  we  want  is  the  very 
best  gun  that  can  be  obtained,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  very  safest  one. 
We  do  not  want  to  spare  the  money  that 
is  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  but  we 
want  to  get  the  best  gun ;  and  of  all  the 
considerations  to  be  kept  in  view,  safety 
18  the  first.  I  believe  this  is  the  first  great 
gun  that  has  ever  burst  on  service  since 
the  Woolwich  system  was  introduced ; 
and  that  both  Services,  the  Navy  and 
the  Boyal  Artillery,  have  had  in  the 
safety  of  those  guns  an  unbounded  con- 
fidence. I  listened  with  great  pleasure  to 
the  statement  which  my  noble  Friend,  now 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  made  last 
year  of  the  excellence  of  our  guns,  and  of  his 
confidence  in  the  muzzle-loading  system 
now  adopted  at  Woolwich,  both  aa  re- 

firds  material  and  mode  of  manufacture, 
t  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  rieht  that 
the  Government  should  always  be  open 
to  consider  whether  any  improvement  is 
possible ;  and  I  think  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, though  I  am  only  expressing  my 
own  opinion,  that  in  proportion  aa  a 
gun  is  made  longer,  arguments  may  be 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  breech- 
loading  which  have  not  been  clearly 
fihown  in  the  smaller  g^uns.  One  thing 
is  apparent,  as  the  gun  is  lengthened, 
CO  the  power  increases.  You  have  also 
introdaced  a  milder  powder,  and  this 
may  prove  to  be  in  favour  of  the  breech- 
loader. I  beliere,  however,  the  opinion 
of  the  noble  I»rd  who  ba«i  ju«t  spoken 
is  still  tLe  prerailiag  one  ;  and  cer- 
taiplj  I  &ZL.  not  yr^zysxThA  to  object  to  it. 
T\  LAteT-srr  zl^j  be  the  fjifirAfjn  rA  the 
a^:L-</T{t:e*  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  O^ce  a*  v>  t:'.e  mode  of  loading, 
thers:  i%  1.0  o  ..e*-.:>T:  b^t  that  they  ar* 


they 
b:itl  :i.:eT**^r|i  ii.  '^\-iz^^  the  be<  p*>»- 
«i^^^  r*--  i  :-e  iLoole  lAke  the  D-ike 
cf  S---rr-<:^    Lk.%  Lr^-i^r'-.t  t/>  the  att^^n- 


Some  of  the  most  exporioncod  sailors  and 
eminent  artillerists  hnvo  oxamintHl  tlio 
matter  very  closely,  and  hnvo  oomn  to  an 
unanimous  Roport,  with  tho  aid  of  a 
very  eminent  civil  onginoor,  which  I 
hope  will  entirely  disabuse  tho  minds 
of  any  who  have  felt  tho  slightost  want 
of  confidence  in  tho  guns  in  (>onRO(|uonro 
of  this  accident.  I  trust  that  tho  Ad* 
miralty  and  tho  War  Office  will  always 
work  harmoniously  togothor,  and  always 
command  that  confidonoo  on  tho  part  of 
the  community  that  is  so  nccosHary  for 
the  good  of  the  country.  My  noblo 
Friend  near  me  TLord  Sudoloy),  in  tho 
interesting  speeon  which  ho  made  fol* 
lowing  the  noble  Duko,  oxpronnod  a 
hope  that  the  Committoo  which  is  to  bo 
appointed  will  bo  a  judicial  one,  and 
not  one  of  inventors.  I,  for  ono,  hope 
that  it  will  be  a  Committoo  oomf)osod  of 
persons  in  whom  tho  country  will  havo 
unbounded  confidence. 

RIVEIIS  CONSERVANCY  BILL.— (No.  20.) 
{Tht  Lord  PftiitUnt.) 

SECOKD  EXADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  tho  Bocond 
Heading,  read. 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  bo  now  road 
2\"^{The  Lord  rresident.) 

The  DrKB  of  MANCnKSTIOl,  in 
critici^nng  some  of  tho  prr/viitions  of 
the  Bill,  said,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
greater  powers  should  bo  given  Ut  tho 
Conservators  to  improve  tho  navigation 
of  the  rivers,  and  thus  prevent  that 
accumulation  in  their  be^ls  which  was  tho 
cause  of  floods,  Tho  new  (^fWUfrruney 
Board  ought  to  take  all  tho  existing 
navigation  powers ;  because  it  was  too 
often  the  case  that  whtsn  jtrirtkih  navi' 
gation  companies  possessed  the  jk/wm* 
of  navigating  the  nvers,  their  er/ndfti//n 
dependira  almost  entirely  up^/n  whethw 
the  navigation  paid,  ber/aiiAO,  if  it  i^id 
not,  thi^  allowed  the  rivers  t//  siJt  tjp«  und 
thus  obstmctiz/na  were  cuwttA.  Hfufftf 
was  ono  yrffwhfum  in  the  BilJ  Up  whmh 
hjh  i^roDgly  objected.  It  ttrWfMA  Up 
give  power  to  r*Uf  Xhfp  nplafids  whkh 

(  were  not  b^mefit^t^rl  by  X\us  uXUfniu/tm  m 
improvem^rDts  niad^  in  the  nr*fr,     TUfp 

■  reaMA  for  whuth  Uuf  prof/xkaJ  was  mad« 
was  that  tlMr  fUjfpd*  w^rre  largely  ^^a'iJMd  by 
th«  new  ttfMii«TgroQ&d  draita^«  sy^rt^m ; 

.  Int  that  waa  a  riew  m  whi^it  h^  4id  ft//i 


j€<s,  9ad  Iz'iM  b<<^  zujif:  iz^ljtnmud.'  tfmaut,  akk«f^  tha  Comttuttm  id  tW 
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House  of  Lords  did.  On  the  contrary, 
he  thought  that  underground  drainage, 
by  keeping  the  land  dry,  and  thus  in  a 
condition  to  absorb  water  as  it  fell, 
tended  to  prevent  rather  than  to  increase 
floods.  Most  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  Committee  asserted  that  under-drain- 
ing caused  floods,  but  gave  no  reasons 
for  their  opinion,  except  Mr.  Bailey  Den- 
ton, who  stated  that,  if  an  inch  of  rain 
fell,  half-an-inch  went  through  the 
drains,  in  addition  to  the  inch  flowing 
off  the  land.  He  could  not  see  where 
the  extra  half-an-inoh  came  from.  Mr. 
Bawlinson,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended that  the  floods  were  caused 
by  the  water  falling  on  water;  and 
he  (the  Duke  of  Manchester)  was  of 
opinion  that  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  would 
materially  lessen  floods,  and  much  would 
be  done  in  the  way  of  preventing  the 
water  remainingonthelow-lyingmeadow 
lands.  Under  this  Bill,  however,  occu- 
piers of  land  in  the  Buckinghamshire 
hills  would  be  taxed  for  improvements 
effected  on  the  Ouse,  miles  away  in  the 
Fen  district,  and  that  appeared  to  him  to 
be  most  unjust.  No  doubt,  in  some  cases, 
very  heavy  works  would  have  to  be  made 
in  the  outfalls  ;  but  he  thought  the  Ouse 
might  be  easily  dealt  with,  and  that  the 
works  need  not  be  of  the  very  extensive 
character  that  had  been  proposed.  It 
was  most  unfair  to  compel  farmers,  who 
were  suffering  from  a  succession  of  bad 
seasons,  to  pay  a  rate  of  this  kind,  which 
had  never  been  demanded  from  them 
before,  to  effect  improvements  from 
which  they  would  derive  no  benefit 
whatever. 

Eabl  COWPER  said,  he  was  very 
glad  that  there  was  to  be  no  serious  op- 
position to  the  Bill  in  their  Lordships' 
House,  and  he  hoped  that  the  measure 
would  be  as  successful  in  '*  another 
place,"  where  it  would  doubtless  be 
thoroughly  sifted.  The  floods  might 
perhaps  in  some  cases  not  damage 
meadow  lands,  yet  they  did  most  serious 
damage  in  many  cases,  and  no  doubt 
their  Lordships  were  asked  to  make 
some  compensation  in  consequence. 
With  the  exception  of  one  gentleman, 
all  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Committee  of  their  Lordships'  House 
which  sat  upon  this  question  in  1877 
stated  in  evidence  that  the  draining 
caused  a  great  increase  in  the  floods. 
It  made  the  rise  of  the  water  much 

The  Luke  of  Manchester 


quicker  than  before.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  uplands  should  be 
rated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill  would 
be  seriously  considered  in  ''  another 
place."  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  proposed  that  the  Conservancy 
Boards  should  be  elected,  he  contended 
that  as  the  Boards  were  intrusted  with 
rating  powers,  and  as  a  certain  amount 
of  discontent  existed  -from  the  way  in 
which  the  rates  were  distributed,  it 
would  be  right  to  allow  the  ratepayers 
to  elect  the  Boards,  rather  than  have 
them  consist  of  life-members  appointed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  with 
power  themselves  to  fill  up  any  vacancy 
caused  by  death.  The  concession,  how- 
ever, might  be  guarded  with  the  proviso 
that  the  person  elected  must  be  a  land- 
owner. By  granting  it,  they  would 
maintain  the  principle  that  taxation 
should  always  be  accompanied  by  re- 
presentation. Another  point  to  which 
he  objected  was  the  extreme  caution 
that  was  shown  in  guarding  private 
property.  This  caution  was  carried  to 
such  an  extreme  extent  as  to  interfere, 
he  thought,  with  the  operation  of  the 
Bill.  For  instance,  the  power  to  remove 
obstructions  in  rivers  should  be  further 
considered,  with  the  view  of  the  provi- 
sions being  made  to  work  more  efficiently 
against  reluctant  owners.  Many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  would  have  to  be 
carefully  considered  in  Committee ;  but 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  its  second 
reading. 

The  Marquess  of  RIPON  considered 
that  his  noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of 
Kichmond  and  Gordon)  had  very  fairly 
fulfilled  the  pledge  that  he  gave  last  year 
by  bringing  this  Bill  forward,  which 
appeared  to  be  founded  altogether  on 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  their 
Lordships'  House  in  1877.  Having  been 
a  Member  of  that  Committee,  and  having 
had  his  share  in  the  responsibility  for  that 
Report,  he  naturally  viewed  the  main 

E revisions  of  the  measure  with  approval ; 
ut  there  were  one  or  two  points  con- 
nected with  it  on  which  he  desired  to 
make  a  few  observations,  and  with  re- 
gard to  which  he  would  bo  glad  of  some 
explanation  from  his  noble  Friend  the 
Lord  President.  In  the  first  place,  he 
would"  not  follow  the  noble  Duke  op- 
posite into  the  question  of  tlio  rating 
powers,  as  regarded  uplands,  given 
under  the  Bill  alter  the  judicious  ob- 
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serrations  nvhicli  Ms  noble  Friend  be- 
hind him  (Earl  Oowper)  had  made  upon 
the  point ;  but  the  whole  question  was 
a  most  difficult  one,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  had  been  fully  con- 
sidered in  Committee;  and  he  must  say 
that  he  shared  in  the  opinion  at  which 
they  arrived — that  uplands  should  bear, 
at  least,  some  share  of  the  cost.  He 
did  not  altogether  understand  how  his 
noble  Friend  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
different  existing  Oonservancy  Boards. 
One  of  the  great  evils  that  existed  at 
present  in  regard  to  this  matter  was  the 
great  number  of  different  Conservancy 
authorities  that  had  to  deal  with  the 
same  rivers.  These  different  authorities 
often  came  into  conflict  with  each  other. 
The  Committee  had  recommended  that 
this  state  of  things  should »  as  far  as 
possible,  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  that 
a  single  Board  should  be  established  for 
each  river.  His  noble  Friend  probably 
intended  to  get  rid  of  the  numerous 
existing  authorities  by  the  latter  part 
of  the  d8th  clause ;  but  he  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Kipon)  felt  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  words  proposed  in  the  Bill 
would  have  that  effect,  especially  where 
they  were  not  consenting  parties,  and 
he  hoped  that  point  would  be  con- 
sidered before  going  into  Committee. 
Then,  with  respect  to  the  election  of  the 
new  Conservancy  Boards,  as  governed 
by  Sub-section  6  of  Clause  6.  He  con- 
fessed that  in  principle  he  did  not  like 
the  system  of  secondary  election ;  but, 
waiving  that  question  in  the  present 
case,  what  he  wished  to  point  out  was, 
that  whereas  under  this  Bill  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  were  to  pay  half  the 
rates,  the  arrangements  made  for  repre- 
senting them  upon  the  Conservancy 
Boards  were  altogether  inadequate.  Not 
less  than  one- third  of  the  Board  was  to 
be  composed  of  landowners  owning  land 
to  the  amount  of  £300  a-year,  and  the 
other  two-thirds  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  sanitary  or  Conservancy  authorities  ; 
even  of  that  two-thirds,  one-half  must 
always  be  landowners,  in  many  cases  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  would  be  so  ; 
the  result  would  be  th  at  the  tenant-farmers 
might  be  almost  wholly  excluded.  Under 
no  circumstances  could  they  form  more 
than  one-third  of  the  Board.  The  ques- 
tion was  one  in  which  tenant-farmers 
took  a  considerable  interest,  and  he 
thought  the  proportion  of  the  repre- 
sentation allotted  to  them  would  not 


prove  satisfactory.  He  belonged  to  a 
Conservancy  Board  on  which  farmers  sat, 
and  had  found  them  always  intelligent 
and  useful  members;  and  he  thought  that 
when  they  had  to  pay  half  the  rates 
they  should  have  a  much  larger  share 
in  the  representation  of  the  Board  than 
was  proposed  in  the  Bill.  He  did  not 
make  these  observations  in  hostility; 
but  thought  some  improvement  of  this 
sort  would  facilitate  its  passing,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  greatly  increase  its 
utility. 

The  Eael  of  EEDESDALE  (Chair- 
man of  Committees)  said,  that  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  would  require 
careful  consideration,  especially  the 
rating  clauses.  To  place  upon  the  pro- 
prietors of  uplands  a  tax  which  had  never 
been  suggested  before,  and  for  which 
they  obtained  no  advantage,  was  un- 
just. The  artificial  obstructions  in  rivers 
in  the  floodlands'  districts  by  dams  and 
weirs  made  therein  by  the  proprietors 
for  their  own  advantage  were  the  chief 
causes  of  the  floods  complained  of. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  that  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  consider  carefully,  before  the 
Bill  went  into  Committee,  all  the  points 
that  had  been  raised  in  the  discussion, 
and,  if  possible,  to  give  effect  to  them. 
The  noble  Duke  who  had  spoken  first. 
(the  Duke  of  Manchester)  and  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Chairman  of  Committees)  had 
complained  that  the  uplands  were  to  bo 
taxed  under  the  Bill ;  but  all  he  could 
say  was  that  a  noble  Friend  told  him 
the  other  night  that  the  Bill  was  a  good 
one,  but  he  could  not  see  why  lowlands 
only  should  have  to  pay.  In  dealing 
with  a  difficult  subject,  his  difficulties 
had  been  much  enhanced  by  so  complete 
a  divergence  of  opinion  as  existed  be- 
tween his  noble  Friends.  On  one  occa- 
sion complaints  were  made  that  it  was 
proposed  to  tax  the  uplands ;  on  another 
that  the  lowlands  would  be  taxed  and 
the  uplands  let  alone.  If  these  con- 
flicting views  were  attended  to,  the  result 
would  be  that  no  areas  at  all  would  be 
taxed  under  the  Bill.  His  task,  then, 
had  been  arduous ;  but  he  believed  that 
the  Bill,  in  all  essential  particulars, 
would  be  found  satisfactory.  It  was  in 
III)  essentials  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
coTiuaiendations  of  the  Committee ;  and 
with  leg't^rd  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
noble  Marquess  opposite  (the  Marquess 
of  Bipon)  as  to  ^e   38th   clause,  he 
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thought  it  gave  sufficient  power  to  carry 
out  the  objects  for  which  the  Bill  was 
undertaken.  He  would,  however,  con- 
sider that  point  before  the  Committee 
was  reached,  and  if  he  saw  his  way  to 
improving  it  he  would  certainly  do  so. 
He  must  make  the  same  remark  in  re- 
gard to  the  6th  clause,  and  he  thought 
the  noble  Marquess  would  give  him 
credit  for  not  doing  anything  which  was 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  British 
farmer.  He  proposed  to  take  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  BUI  on  that  day  fort- 
night. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Monday  the  ZIU 
tnetant. 


DISQUALIFICATION   BY    MEDICAL 

RELIEF  BILL.— (No  6.) 

{The  Lord  Aberdare.) 

SECOND   BEADINQ. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GKDEDON  said,  that  the  measure  had 
come  up  from  the  other  House ;  and  as 
he  should  have  to  suggest  some  Amend- 
ments, which  would  not,  however,  go  to 
the  extent  of  rejecting  the  measure,  he 
should  prefer  its  postponement. 

Second  Beading  j9m^  <>^to  Friday  next. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Seven 

o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  half 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday f  17 th  March,  1879. 


MINUTESJ— SuppLT— «m#i««fr«f  in  Committee 
— Akmt  Estimates. 

Pkivate  Bill  (*y  Order)^Seeond  Beading — 
Easton  Neston  Mineral  and  Towcester,  Roade, 
and  Olney  Junction  Railway  *. 

Public    Buaa— Ordered— Firet    Reading— Y;: 
ployers'    Liability   [103] ;     Land    Dr-.'^je 
Provisional  Order  (Bispham,  &c.)  *  '^^-^  j.' 

Considered  a*  amended— jyiBirict  Au.**   ^rs  ♦  [79]. 

Third  Reading — Oyster  and  Mussel  Fisheries 
Order  (Blackwater,  Essex)*  [76],  taid. pasted. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon 


SettUmente. 
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IBELAND— THE    DUBLIN    PORT   AND 
DOCKS  BOARD.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  M.  BEOOKS  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  If  he  is  aware  that 
it  has  been  publicly  reported  in  Dublin, 
and  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Town 
Council  and  in  the  local  newspapers,  that 
there  are  serious  discrepancies  in  the 
accounts  and  considerable  deficiencies 
in  the  moneys  of  the  Port  and  Docks 
Board ;  and,  whether  he  knows  of  any 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Port  and 
Docks  Board,  and,  if  of  any,  whether 
he  will  be  prepared  to  recommend  an 
inquiry  into  these  alleged  deficiencies, 
and  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  public  auditor  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson):  Sir,  I  am 
aware  that  it  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
Dublin  Corporation,  and  reported  in  the 
newspapers,  that  there  are  discrepancies 
and  deficiencies  in  the  moneys  of  the 
Port  and  Docks  Board ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  foundation  for  that  statement  is 
to  be  found  in  the  printed  Report,  where 
it  says — 

"  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Board  was 
called  upon  to  pay  £2,718  on  account  of  g^in 
delivered  in  error  upon  orders  issued  by  the 
original  owner,  after  he  had  transferred  the 
grain  to  another  merchant." 

With  regard  to  audit,  under  Sections 
238  and  239  of  the  present  Act  regu- 
lating the  Board,  the  accounts  of  the 
Board  must  be  annually  printed,  and  a 
copy  furnished  to  anyone  who  applies 
on  paymeut  of  a  reasonable  sum ;  and 
the  Board  are  also  bound  to  appoint 
each  year  two  auditors  to  examine  and 
inspect  their  accounts.  In  a  Bill  now 
before  Parliament  there  is  a  section 
providing  for  the  election  of  auditors  by 
the  same  persons  who  elect  representa- 
tives of  traders  and  manufacturers.  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  that  I  should  try 
to  interfere  in  the  matter. 

THE      STRAITS      SETTLEMENTS  —  IN- 
STRUCTIONS TO  BlilTISH  RESIDENTS. 

QUESTION. 

Sib  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  state- 
ment made  in  ''  The  Straits  Times ''  on 
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the  17th  of  January  last,  that  some 
official  correspondence  had  been  laid 
before  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  containing,  amongst 
other  documents,  specific  instructions  to 
guide  the  British  residents  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Malay  States  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties;  and,  if  so,  whether  he 
will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  this  House 
Copies  of  those  Instructions  and  any 
further  Papers  of  public  interest  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  those  Malay  States  ? 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH :  It 
is  true  that  some  official  Correspondence 
was  laid  before  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  Straits  Settlements,  containing  a 
Circular  from  the  Governor  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  to  the  Residents,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  instructions  issued  for 
their  guidance  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon 
in  1876,  and  reminding  them  that  they 
were  advisers,  and  not  rulers,  in  the  States 
to  which  they  were  accredited.  The 
Papers  which  were  laid  before  the  Coun- 
cil can,  of  course,  be  presented  to  Par- 
liament; and  I  will  confer  with  the 
Governor,  who  has  just  arrived  home  on 
leave,  in  order  that  as  full  information 
as  possible  on  the  subject  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House. 

CYPRUS— ENFOECED  LABOUR. 

QUESTIONS. 

Me.  H.  SAMUELSON  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  any  proclamation  has 
been  issued  in  Cyprus  requiring  enforced 
labour  ? 

Mk.  BOUEKE  :  An  Ordinance,  not  a 
Proclamation,  has  been  enacted  by  the 
Legislative  Council  in  Cyprus,  laying 
down  the  Regulations  under  which  vil- 
lages and  districts  may  in  future  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  labour  for  making 
roads  and  other  public  works.  This 
Ordinance  modifies  the  law  heretofore 
existing  in  Cyprus,  under  which  villages 
and  districts  were  required  to  furnish 
labour  for  roads  and  public  works  without 
remuneration.  The  Ordinance  which  has 
just  been  passed  permits  persons  to  pro- 
vide substitiites,  and  also  provides  for 
the  remuneration  of  labourers,  as  well  as 
for  the  remuneration  of  those  whose 
vehicles  are  used. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTER  :  I  wish  to  ask 
the  hon.  Gentleman  whether  the  Ordi- 
nance is  an  Ordinance  for  enforced  labour 
— whetlier  it  is  for  compulsory  labour 
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or  not ;  and  also  whether  the  Govern- 
ment will  lay  the  Ordinance  on  the  Table 
of  the  House  or  not  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE:  There  will  be  no 
objection  to  make  the  Ordinance  known, 
of  course.  If,  however,  this  Ordinance 
is  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  it  will 
be  right  to  lay  on  the  Table  all  the 
other  Ordinances ;  and  if  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber wishes  to  ask  me  that  Question,  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  answer  it. 
I  should  think  it  will  answer  all  useful 
purposes  if  the  Ordinances  are  placed  in 
the  Library  of  the  House.  The  course 
proposed  has  not  been  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  the  Ordinances  of  any  other 
Possession  which  Her  Majesty  adminis- 
ters. The  pre-existing  law  of  Cyprus 
was  that  districts  could  be  called  upon 
to  supply  labour.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man may  call  that  enforced  labour  if  he 
pleases.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
word.  I  dare  say  it  is;  but,  whether 
forced  labour  or  not,  the  present  Ordi- 
nance which  has  just  been  passed  en- 
ables the  authorities  in  Cyprus  to  call 
upon  districts  and  villages  to  supply 
labour  and  substitutes  for  public  pur- 
poses— that,  is  for  making  roads  and 
works  of  public  utility.  Substitutes 
may  be  given  if  persons  do  not  choose 
to  labour ;  and  in  all  cases  the  labour 
is  paid  for.  I  may  also  mention  that 
all  vehicles  and  horses  called  for  will 
also  be  paid  for.  The  Ordinance  is 
really  a  modification  of  the  law  which 
has  existed  for  many  years. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTEE:  Perhaps  I 
may  be  excused  for  saying  that  this  is  the 
first  time  within  my  recollection  that  we 
have  had  to  ask  Questions  about  en- 
forced labour  in  any  of  our  Colonies. 
Therefore,  I  will  again  ask  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, Whether  the  Ordinance  will  be 
placed  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  so 
that  we  may  see  the  terms  of  it  as  soon 
as  possible  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE  :  If  there  is  any 
strong  feeling  on  that  part  of  the 
House,  I  have  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  lay  the  Ordinance  on  the  Table ; 
but  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  lay  one 
or  two  Ordinances  on  the  Table  and  not 
t^  ti}^CQ  all  of  them  there. 

iCii^H.  SAMUELSON :  I  beg  to 
give  JNv  -egvthat  in  consequence  of  the 
answer  of  lOThon.  Gentleman  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  I 
shall  move  that  the  Ordinance  be  placed 
on  the  Table  of  the  House. 
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WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS  —  COOLIES  IN 
GRENADA.— QUESTION. 

Sib  OEOBGE  CAMPBELL  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
with  reference  to  the  recent  Papers 
showing  the  ill-treatment  of  Indian 
Coolies  in  Grenada,  Whether  he  pro- 
poses to  take  any  measures  more  radical 
than  the  superoession  of  the  recently 
appointed  Protector  of  Emigrants,  who, 
after  some  delay,  brought  these  things 
to  light ;  whether,  especially,  he  intends 
to  institute  any  independent  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  things  previously  existing 
in  the  Colony,  the  treatment  of  the 
Coolies  who  arrived  before  the  Her- 
mione  cargo,  and  the  system  under  which 
such  treatment  as  that  of  the  Hermione 
Coolies  became  possible;  whether  the 
recent  Papers  have  been  communicated 
to  the  Government  of  India ;  and,  whe- 
ther he  has  supported  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  present  administrator,  that 
the  importation  of  Coolies  into  Grenada 
should  still  be  permitted  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH :  I 
trust  that  it  may  be  possible  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  abuses  as  have 
recently  happened  in  Grenada  by  other 
changes  in  the  system,  as  well  as  by  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Protector  of  Im- 
migrants ^  and  on  this  question  I  may 
say  that  a  new  Immigration  Bill,  founded 
upon  British  Guiana  legislation,  has 
been  prepared  in  the  Colony,  has  been 
carefully  revised  in  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  has  been  returned  to  Grenada  for 
enactment.  I  think  there  is  scarcely 
ground  for  the  inquiry  suggested  by  the 
hon .  Member.  On  the  3 1  st  of  December, 
1877,  there  were  only  397  Coolies  in  the 
Colony,  none  having  been  introduced 
between  1871  and  1878,  in  which  latter 
year  the  Coolies  were  brought,  whose 
treatment  has  been  referred  to.  No 
complaint  has  been  made  in  connection 
with  Coolies  introduced  before  1878; 
and  as  to  those  then  introduced,  it  is 
but  fair  to  state  that  the  season  of  1878 
was  an  exceptionally  unhealthy  one  in 
the  Island,  and  that  many  public  officers 
were  laid  up  at  the  time  with  fever,  and 
some  persons  died,  whose  names  have 
been  much  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  matter.  As  the  Papers  on  the  sub- 
ject were  published,  I  didT^ot  think  it 
necessary  that  they  should  be  specially 
communicated  to  the  Government  of 
India.  No  application  has  been  received 


by  me  for  immigrants  to  Grenada  for  the 
season  1878-9,  just  expired,  or  for  the 
season  1879-80.  But  before  arriving  at 
a  decision  which  miffht  be  so  injurious 
to  the  Island  as  a  refusal  to  permit  any 
further  immigration  there,  I  think  it 
would  be  but  fair  to  see  whether  the 
changes  to  which  I  have  referred  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  any  further  abuses. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL:  I  wiU 
take  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of 
calling  attention  to  the  subject,  and  will 
move — 

"  That  the  present  system  of  exporting  Na- 
tives  of  India  under  indentnre  to  the  Colomea 
should  not  he  continued  until  the  House  is  satis- 
fied that  radical  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
means  afforded  for  their  protection." 

IBELAND— IHISH  BRANCH  OF  THE 
TREASURY.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  it 
is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  (Go- 
vernment, during  the  present  Session, 
to  make  arrangements  for  having  an 
official  representative  of  the  &sh 
hranch  of  the  Treasury  charged  with 
the  duty  of  explaining  to  the  House 
the  acts  of  the  Treasury  with  regard  to 
Ireland ;  if  so,  whether  it  iff  by  BiU,  on 
the  Estimates,  or  by  some  other  and  what 
mode  of  procedure  the  proposal  of  these 
arrangements  is  to  be  made  to  the  House  ? 

Sib  HEimY  SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will 
allow  me,  I  propose  to  answer  the  Ques- 
tion. It  is  at  present  certainly  the  inten- 
tion of  Her  Majesty'sGbvemmentduring 
the  present  Session,  if  possible,  to  make 
arrangements  such  as  those  suggested 
by  the  Question  of  the  hon.  and  Teamed 
Member.  For  thataloneneither  a  Bill  nor 
an  increase  of  the  Estimates  would  be 
required.  But,  as  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  make  alterations  in  the  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Works  with  a  view  of  carrying 
out  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee,  an  amending  Bill  for  that 
purpose  may  be  necessary,  and  it  might 
then  be  considered  whether  alterations 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  might 
not  be  embodied  in  it. 

NAVY  CONTRACTS— THE  PENINSULAR 
AND  ORIENTAL  COMPANY. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  BAXTER  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  Whether,  notwithstanding  the 
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admitted  obligation  upon  all  heavily 
subsidised  Steamship  Companies  to 
maintain  a  fleet  of  steamers,  some  of 
which,  at  least,  can  be  always  available 
as  transports  when  required,  and  not- 
withstanding frequent  public  declara- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  that  their  vessels  are 
''available  to  the  Government  at  an 
hour's  notice,''  it  is  true  that  of  the 
great  number  of  steamers  employed  in 
the  transport  of  troops  to  and  from 
England,  Malta,  and  India  in  1878, 
only  one  vessel  belonged  to  that  Com- 
pany ;  that  several  others  were  tendered 
and  rejected ;  and  that  of  the  fifteen 
transports  obtained  upon  an  emergency 
for  South  Africa  that  Company  did  not 
supply  even  one ;  and,  if  before  the  sic^- 
nature  of  the  new  contract  for  a  subsidy 
of  £370,000  per  annum  any  negotiation 
or  Correspondence  took  place  between 
the  Government  and  the  Company  re- 
garding the  inability  of  the  latter  to  fur- 
nish transports  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS :  My  richt 
hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty has  forwarded  me  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  enable  me  to  answer 
the  Question  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. Only  one  of  the  ships  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  was 
engaged  at  Bombay  to  bring  up  a  part 
of  the  Indian  contingent  to  Malta,  and 
she  was  discharged  as  soon  as  possible 
in  consequence  of  the  high  rate  at  which 
she  had  been  chartered.  Nothing  is 
known  at  the  Admiralty  as  to  whether 
other 'ships  of  the  same  Company  were 
tendered  on  that  occasion.  In  the  recent 
instance  of  sending  troops  to  the  Cape 
this  Company,  among  others,  was  invited 
to  tender,  but  did  not  do  so.  No  nego- 
tiation or  correspondence  passed  between 
the  Post  Office  and  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company 
before  the  signature  of  the  new  contract 
regarding  the  liability  of  the  Company 
to  furnish  transports.  The  usual  clause 
empowering  the  Admiralty  to  purchase 
or  charter  any  vessels  employed  in  the 
Mail  Service  will  be  founa  in  the  new 
as  well  as  in  the  old  contract. 


AKMY— STAFF   OFFICERS  OF 
ARTILLERY.— QUESTIONS. 

LoKD    EDMOND    FITZMAUKICE 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 


If  it  is  true  that  this  year  the  appoint- 
ments of  Brigade  Major  of  Artillery 
proceeding  to  Africa,  and  last  year  of 
Cavalry  Brigade  Major  in  Ireland,  were 
g^ven  to  officers  wno  had  not  passed 
through  the  Staff  College,  although  it  is 
laid  down  in  the  Queen's  Eegidations 
that 

"  No  officer  will  be  appointed  to  the  Staff  as 
deputy  aisistant  of  the  Adjutant  and  Quarter- 
maeter  General's  Department,  or  as  Brigade 
Major,  who  shall  not  have  passed  the  final 
examination  of  the  Staff  College," 

except  in  the  case  of  *'  officers  of  proved 
ability  on  the  staff  in  the  field,"  who 
may  be  so  appointed;  if  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  officers  to  whom  the 
above  appointments  were  given  were 
of  such  **  proved  ability  on  the  staff 
in  the  field"  as  to  give  them  a  prior 
claim  to  all  the  officers  of  the  Staff 
College  available  for  the  above  appoint- 
ments ;  and,  if  the  Quartermaster  Gene- 
ral and  his  deputy  on  Lord  Chelmsford's 
Staff  at  the  time  of  the  recent  disaster 
at  Isandula  had  qualified  in  the  Staff 
College  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
that  at  the  time  the  appointment  first 
referred  to  was  made  only  five  Artillery 
officers  had  passed  the  Staff  College. 
Of  these,  two  were  in  India,  one  was 
medically  unfit,  one  was  selected  for 
other  Staff*  employment,  and  one,  he 
believed,  was  not  considered  suitable. 
Of  the  two  who  passed  the  College  last 
December,  one  was  abroad,  and  the 
other  had  embarked  for  the  Cape  for 
special  service.  As  to  the  appointment 
of  Cavalry  Brigade  Major  in  Ireland, 
the  only  Uavalry  officer  available  at  the 
time  had  previously  held  a  Staff  ap- 
pointment, which  he  had  only  recently 
resigned,  and  it  was  not,  therefore, 
thought  advisable  to  select  him.  With 
regard  to  the  officers  to  whom  the  ap- 

g ointments  were  given,  neither  of  them 
ad,  as  the  Question  put,  "  shown  proved 
ability  on  the  Staff  in  the  field ; "  but 
one  had  been,  in  1873,  on  the  Staff  of 
the  Inspecting  General  of  Cavalry  at 
Aldershot,  and  the  other  was  selected  as 
being  particularly  fit  for  the  post,  and  had 
held  in  the  Hoyal  Artillery  one  or  more 
Staff  appointments,  though  possessing  no 
positive  field  service.  With  regard  to 
the  last  part  of  the  Question  of  the  noble 
Lord,  it  was  not  required  by  the  Hegula- 
tions  that  these  officers  should  pass 
through  the  Staff  College.    The  Deputy 
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WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS  —  COOLIES  IN 
GRENADA.— QUESTION. 

Sib  OEOBOE  CAMPBELL  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
with  reference  to  the  recent  Papers 
showing  the  ill-treatment  of  Indian 
Coolies  in  Grenada,  Whether  he  pro- 
poses to  take  any  measures  more  radical 
than  the  superoession  of  the  recently 
appointed  Protector  of  Emigrants,  who, 
after  some  delay,  brought  these  things 
to  light ;  whether,  especially,  he  intends 
to  institute  any  independent  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  things  previously  existing 
in  the  Colony,  the  treatment  of  the 
Coolies  who  arrived  before  the  Her- 
mione  cargo,  and  the  system  under  which 
such  treatment  as  that  of  the  Hermione 
Coolies  became  possible;  whether  the 
recent  Papers  have  been  communicated 
to  the  Government  of  India ;  and,  whe- 
ther he  has  supported  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  present  administrator,  that 
the  importation  of  Coolies  into  Grenada 
should  still  be  permitted  ? 

SiE  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH :  I 
trust  that  it  may  be  possible  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  abuses  as  have 
recently  happened  in  Grenada  by  other 
changes  in  the  system,  as  well  as  by  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Protector  of  Im- 
migrants r  and  on  this  question  I  may 
say  that  a  new  Immigration  Bill,  founded 
upon  British  Guiana  legislation,  has 
been  prepared  in  the  Colony,  has  been 
carefully  revised  in  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  has  been  returned  to  Grenada  for 
enactment.  I  think  there  is  scarcely 
ground  for  the  inquiry  suggested  by  the 
hon.  Member.  On  the  3l8t  of  December, 
1877,  there  were  only  397  Coolies  in  the 
Colony,  none  having  been  introduced 
between  1871  and  1878,  in  which  latter 
year  the  Coolies  were  brought,  whose 
treatment  has  been  referred  to.  No 
complaint  has  been  made  in  connection 
with  Coolies  introduced  before  1878; 
and  as  to  those  then  introduced,  it  is 
but  fair  to  state  that  the  season  of  1878 
was  an  exceptionally  unhealthy  one  in 
the  Island,  and  that  many  public  officers 
were  laid  up  at  the  time  with  fever,  and 
some  persons  died,  whose  names  have 
been  much  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  matter.  As  the  Papers  on  the  sub- 
ject were  published,  I  didTiiot  think  it 
necessary  that  they  should  be  specially 
communicated  to  the  Government  of 
India.  No  application  has  been  received 


by  me  for  immigrants  to  Grenada  for  the 
season  1878-9,  just  expired,  or  for  the 
season  1879-80.  But  before  arriving  at 
a  decision  which  might  be  so  injurious 
to  the  Island  as  a  refusal  to  permit  any 
further  immigration  there,  I  think  it 
would  be  but  fair  to  see  whether  the 
changes  to  which  I  have  referred  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  any  further  abuses. 

Sm  GEORGE  CAMPBELL:  I  win 
take  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of 
calling  attention  to  the  subject,  and  will 
move — 

"  That  the  present  system  of  exporting  Na- 
tivee  of  India  under  indentnre  to  the  Colonies 
should  not  he  continued  until  the  House  is  satis- 
fied that  radical  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
means  aflforded  for  their  protection." 


IRELAND—IHISH  BRANCH  OF  THE 
TREASURY.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  O'SHAUQHNESSY  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  it 
is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Oo- 
yemment,  during  the  present  Session, 
to  make  arrangements  for  having  an 
official  representative  of  the  &ish 
branch  of  the  Treasury  charged  with 
the  duty  of  explaining  to  the  House 
the  acts  of  the  Treasury  with  regard  to 
Ireland ;  if  so,  whether  it  is  by  Bill,  on 
the  Estimates,  or  by  some  other  and  what 
mode  of  procedure  the  proposal  of  these 
arrangements  is  to  be  made  to  the  House  ? 

Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON  : 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will 
allow  me,  I  propose  to  answer  the  Ques- 
tion. It  is  at  present  certainly  the  inten- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government  during 
the  present  Session,  if  possible,  to  make 
arrangements  such  as  those  suggested 
by  the  Question  of  the  hon.  and  Teamed 
Member.  For  that  alone  neither  a  Bill  nor 
an  increase  of  the  Estimates  would  be 
required.  But,  as  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  make  alterations  in  the  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Works  with  a  view  of  carrying 
out  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee,  an  amending  Bill  for  that 
purpose  may  be  necessary,  and  it  might 
then  be  considered  whether  alterations 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  might 
not  be  embodied  in  it. 

NAVY  CONTRACTS— THE  PENINSULAR 
AND  ORIENTAL  COMPANY. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  BAXTEE  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  Whether,  notwithstanding  the 
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admitted  obligation  upon  all  heavily 
subsidised  Steamship  Companies  to 
maintain  a  fleet  of  steamers,  some  of 
which,  at  least,  can  be  always  available 
as  transports  when  required,  and  not- 
withstanding frequent  public  declara- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  that  their  vessels  are 
''available  to  the  Government  at  an 
hour's  notice,"  it  is  true  that  of  the 
g^'eat  number  of  steamers  employed  in 
the  transport  of  troops  to  and  from 
England,  Malta,  and  India  in  1878, 
only  one  vessel  belonged  to  that  Com- 
pany ;  that  several  others  were  tendered 
and  rejected ;  and  that  of  the  fifteen 
transports  obtained  upon  an  emergency 
for  South  Africa  that  Company  did  not 
supply  even  one ;  and,  if  before  the  sig- 
nature of  the  new  contract  for  a  subsidy 
of  £370,000  per  annum  any  negotiation 
or  Correspondence  took  place  between 
the  Government  and  the  Company  re- 
garding the  inability  of  the  latter  to  fur- 
nish transports  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  :  My  richt 
hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty has  forwarded  me  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  enable  me  to  answer 
the  Question  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. Only  one  of  the  ships  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  was 
engaged  at  Bombay  to  bring  up  a  part 
of  the  Indian  contingent  to  Malta,  and 
she  was  discharged  as  soon  as  possible 
in  consequence  of  the  high  rate  at  which 
she  had  been  chartered.  Nothing  is 
known  at  the  Admiralty  as  to  whether 
other  'ships  of  the  same  Company  were 
tendered  on  that  occasion.  In  the  recent 
instance  of  sending  troops  to  the  Cape 
this  Company,  among  others,  was  invited 
to  tender,  but  did  not  do  so.  No  nego- 
tiation or  correspondence  passed  between 
the  Post  Office  and  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company 
before  the  signature  of  the  new  contract 
regarding  the  liability  of  the  Company 
to  furnish  transports.  The  usual  clause 
empowering  the  Admiralty  to  purchase 
or  charter  any  vessels  employed  in  the 
Mail  Service  will  be  found  in  the  new 
as  well  as  in  the  old  contract. 


ARMY— STAFF    OFFICERS   OF 
ARTILLERY.— QUESTIONS. 

Lord    EDMOND    FITZMAUEICE 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 


If  it  is  true  that  this  year  the  appoint- 
ments of  Brigade  Major  of  Artillery 
proceeding  to  Africa,  and  last  year  of 
Cavalry  Bri^ide  Major  in  Ireland,  were 
given  to  officers  wno  had  not  passed 
through  the  Staff  College,  although  it  is 
laid  down  in  the  Queen's  Eegidations 
that 

«  No  officer  will  be  appointed  to  the  Staff  as 
deputy  aieistant  of  the  Adjutant  and  Quarter- 
master General's  Department,  or  as  Brigade 
Major,  who  shall  not  have  pawed  the  final 
examination  of  the  Staff  College," 

except  in  the  case  of  ''  officers  of  proved 
ability  on  the  staff  in  the  field,"  who 
may  be  so  appointed;  if  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  officers  to  whom  the 
above  appointments  were  given  were 
of  such  ^^  proved  ability  on  the  staff 
in  the  field"  as  to  give  them  a  prior 
claim  to  all  the  officers  of  the  Staff 
College  available  for  the  above  appoint- 
ments ;  and,  if  the  Quartermaster  Gene- 
ral and  his  deputy  on  Lord  Chelmsford's 
Staff  at  the  time  of  the  recent  disaster 
at  Isandula  had  qualified  in  the  Staff 
College  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
that  at  the  time  the  appointment  first 
referred  to  was  made  only  five  Artillery 
officers  had  passed  the  Staff  College. 
Of  these,  two  were  in  India,  one  was 
medically  unfit,  one  was  selected  for 
other  Staff'  employment,  and  one,  he 
believed,  was  not  considered  suitable. 
Of  the  two  who  passed  the  College  last 
December,  one  was  abroad,  and  the 
other  had  embarked  for  the  Cape  for 
special  service.  As  to  the  appointment 
of  Cavalry  Brigade  Major  in  Ireland, 
the  only  Cavalry  officer  available  at  the 
time  had  previously  held  a  Staff  ap- 
pointment, which  he  had  only  recently 
resigned,  and  it  was  not,  therefore, 
thought  advisable  to  select  him.  With 
regard  to  the  officers  to  whom  the  ap- 
pointments were  given,  neither  of  them 
had,  as  the  Question  put,  ''shown  proved 
ability  on  the  Staff  in  the  field ; "  but 
one  had  been,  in  1873,  on  the  Staff  of 
the  Inspecting  General  of  Cavalry  at 
Aldershot,  and  the  other  was  selected  as 
being  particularly  fit  for  the  post,  and  had 
held  in  the  Royal  Artillery  one  or  more 
Staff  appointments,  though  possessing  no 
positive  field  service.  With  regard  to 
the  last  part  of  the  Question  of  the  noble 
Lord,  it  was  not  required  by  the  Hegula- 
tions  that  these  officers  ^oold  pass 
through  the  Staff  College.^ 
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to  the  Qrnartemi aster  General  bad  passed 
through  the  College;  and  the  other 
officer  TCas  selected  on  the  spot  by  Lord 
OhelmGford,  vho  was  authoriEsd  by  the 
Segulations  to  make  such  appointments 
on  the  field. 

Majob  NOLAN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If  an  officer  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers  has  been  admitted  to 
the  Staff  College  in  place  of  another 
officer  of  Engineers,  who  has  been 
ordered  to  Natal  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
that  when  vacaiiciee  occarred  in  ^e  Staff 
College  it  naa  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
the  custom  to  fill  them  up.  The  Director 
Oeneral  of  Military  Education  said  it 
was  inconvenient  to  do  so,  because  the 
officers  BO  joining  could  not  go  through 
the  full  course ;  and,  secondly,  because 
the  others  might  rejoin  at  any  time  be- 
fore those  who  had  taken  their  places 
had  left,  and  thus  supernumeraries  were 
created  in  the  College.  An  officer  of 
the  Eoyal  Engineers  had  been  admitted 
in  the  place  of  an  officer  ordered,  not  to 
Natal,  but  to  India.  This  officer  had 
twice  passed  third,  and  it  was  thought  no 
harm  would  be  done  by  letting  him  join. 

ELECTION    PETITIONB    RBTUHS— 

IRISH  CASES.— QUESTION. 
Ma.  O'CONOE  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  Why  no  Irish  Election 

Petitions  are  given  in  the  Belum  lately 
presented  to  the  House,  entitled  "Re- 
turn of  Election  Petitions  tried  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  since  the  Dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  which  took  place 
next  after  the  passing  of  '  The  Parlia- 
mentary Elections  Act,  1868;'  "and, whe- 
ther there  is  any  objection  to  the  Return 
being  completed  by  the  addition  of  the 
Election  Petitions  tried  in  that  country  ? 
Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE;  I  understand 
that  it  was  through  some  inadvertence 
that  the  Return  was  not  orginally  pre- 
sented in  a  complete  form,  and  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  its  being  now 
made  complete. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  — THE  ZULU  WAR  — 
NAVAL  COALING  DEPOTS.— QUESTION, 
Mr.  GOTJRLEY  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  what  coaling  depots 
are  owned  by  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
nient  en  route  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
ments mads  for  coaling  the  transports 
Colcnel  Stanlejf 


engaged  fur  the  cosveyance  of  troops 
and  stores  intended  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency in  Natal ;  and,  if  the  commanders 
of  the  steam  colliers  chartered  to  carry 
coal  for  the  use  of  the  transports  had 
instructions  to  call  at  St.  Vincent,  and  if 
Qiey  were  dispatched  before  or  after  the 
sailing  of  the  troops  ? 

Mh.  W.  H.  smith  :  In  answer  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  have  to  say  that 
the  Admiralty  have  no  coaling  depots  on 
the  direct  route  for  the  Cape,  as  there  is 
no  English  soil  on  that  route  ;  but  we 
have  coaling  stations  at  Sierra  Leone 
and  Ascension,  which  are  sufficient  for 
the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  Naval 
Service.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
the  coaling  of  the  transports  at  St.  Vin- 
cent and  the  Cape,  there  being  ample 
coal  for  the  purpose  at  either  place.  At 
8t,  Vincent  the  quantity  at  Admiralty 
disposal  was  7,500  tons ;  knows  to  be  in 
private  bands,  11,000  tons;  quantity 
shipped  by  transports  at  St.  Vincent, 
7,100  tons.  At  the  Cape  the  quantity 
at  Admiralty  disposal  was — Dockyard  at 
Simon's  Bay,  4,000  tons  ;  bought  at  the 
Cape,  1,800  tons;  total  at  Admiralty 
disposal,  5,800  tons.  Quantity  in  con- 
tractors' hands,  8,000  tons;  quantity 
shipped  for  the  Cape,  10,000  tons  (2,000 
tons  optional  to  be  sent  to  Delagoa  Bay). 
At  Delagoa  Bay  the  quantity  sent  out 
for  transports  was  3,100  tons.  The 
mail  steamers  Pretoria  and  Dublin  Cattlt, 
which  took  out  troops,  coaled  at  Madeira. 
No  difficulty  whatever  has  occurred  in 
coaling  the  ships  in  the  order  in  which 
they  arrived ;  but  the  delay  arose  partly 
inconsequence  of  the  weather  preventing 
tlie  loading  being  carried  on  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  and  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mail  steamers  and  trans- 
ports arriving  simultaneously.  A  tele- 
gram received  from  the  Consul  at  St. 
VincBct,  dated  the  14th of  March,  which 
also  states  that  strong  north-east  winds 
were  prevailing  from  the  2nd  to  the  14th 
of  March,  says — 

"  DetentioD  caused  by  accuniulation  of  niFtils 
and  trassporls,  which  ceceBeitated  their  hciDK 
coaled  in  turn.  Had  traosporta  not  arrived 
Bimultaneotidy  they  would  have  been  more 
quickly  despatched.   Everything  in  contractore' 

fower  haa  been  done  to  facilitato  despatch, 
'aboiir  and  coal  appliances  not  wanting,  ^jta/n 
and  Egiipt  Bail  to-morrow." 

It  is  hoped  that  these  difficulties  will 
not  occur  at  the  Cape.  Part  of  the 
transports  will  coal  at  our  own  stores 
alongside  the  dockyard  at  Simon's  Bay, 
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and  the  others  thU  te  coaled  by  con-  OFFICE-THE  PACIFIC  MAIL 

from  the  Cape  to  Natal  and  back.  The  ^  Mr.MAC  IVER  asked  the  Postmaster 
information  was  given  to  the  House  as  »eneral»  Whether  the  mails  to  be  con- 
to  the  order  in  which  the  transports  ^©J^d  to  and  from  Peru,  and  ports  on 
arrived  at  St.  Vincent's.  I  am  glad  to  *^®  South  Pacific,  under  the  proposed 
say  they  have  all  been  dispatched.  The  contract  with  the  Eoyal  Mail  Company, 
unfortunate  delay  which  occurred  was  ^"^  ^t  times  be  detained  as  much  as 
simply  due  to  the  fact  that  labour  could  °7®  ^^^  six  days  at  the  Isthmus  of 
not  be  found  to  coal  them  more  rapidly  Panama,  in  consequence  of  the  contract 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  °o*  providing  for  a  close  connection  be- 
arrived.  tween    the    steamers    sailing    between 

Southampton  and  Colon,  and  those  con- 

NAVY— H.M.S.  "  VANGUARD."  veying  the  Mails  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; 

and ,  if  he  intends  to  m  ake  any  arran  gem  ent 

QUESTION.  ^  obviate  this  serious  inconvenience  ? 

Mr.  D.  JENKINS  asked  the  First  Lord  JOHN  MANNERS:  Both  under 

Lord  of  the  Admiralty,If  any,  and  what,  the  contract  now  in  force  and  under  that 

steps  are  about  to  be  taken  to  remove  recently  concluded,  mails  for  the  Pacific, 

the  wreck  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  *'  Van-  despatched  fortnightly  to  the  Isthmus  of 

guard  ?  "  Panama  by  the  West  India  mail  packets, 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMirn :  It  is  intended  will  be  due  at  Colon  on  certain  fixed 

to  remove  the  masts  of  the  Vanguard  as  days  of  each  month.     From  Panama  the 

soon  as  the  weather  is  sufficiently  fine  to  mails  for  ports  on  the  South  Pacific  are 

enable  us  to  do  so  ;  but  there  is  no  in-  carried  by  a  line  of  packets,  which  sail 

tention  at  present  to  remove  or  destroy  on  fixed  days  of  each  week.     Occasion- 

the  wreck  of  the  ship,  being  advised  that  ally,  therefore,  the  mails  may  be  detained 

the  wreck  will  not  be  dangerous  to  the  on  the  Isthmus,  and  to  the  extent  of  five 

navigation.  or  six  days.      No  contract  exists  for  the 

conveyance  from  Peru,  or  other  States  of 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  1876—  the  South  Pacific,  of  mails  for  the  United 

DRUMMER  BOYS.— QUESTION.  Eangdom.     All  such   mails  brought  to 

Mr.  SIMONDS  asked  the  Vice  Presi-  Panama    are  despatched    from    Colon 

dent  of  the  Council,  Whether  Sergeants  ^'^^''^^^^J'''J^^\?'^^f^  .t^^  x       .? 

of  Militia,  enlisting  and  employing  as  month  by  the  Bntish  (West  India)  mail 

drummer  boys  children  above  ten  years  Packets;  and  when  they  arrive  after  the 

of  age  and  under  thirteen,  who  have  not  departure  of  a  British  packet    but   m 

obtained  the  necessary  certificate  of  pro-  ^^^^  ^  be  forwarded  by  a  French  packet, 

ficiency  or    of   school    attendance,   are  ^  ^J  a  United  States  packet  md  New 

liable  to  the  penalty  of  40«.  as  provided  ^^^^*  ^^^^  .^^^  s^  forwarded.     An  ar- 

by    *»The    Elementary  Education  Act,  rangement  is  now  under  consideration 

1876  "  section  6  ?  which,  it  is  suggested,  would  obviate  the 

Colonel    STANLEY:    I  have    con-  possible  inconvenience. 

ferred  with  the  Vice  President  of  the  ^AVY-ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHAPLAINS. 
Council  on  the  subject,  and  my  noble 

Friend  has  advised  me  that  sergeants  of  question. 

Militia,    enlisting    and    employing    as  Mr. EEEINGTON  (for  Mr.  O'Reilly) 

drummer  boys  children  above  10  years  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

of  age  and  under  13    are    not    liable  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  carry 

to  the  penalty,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  out  the  intentions  of  the  Admiralty  with 

in  the  position   of   employers  and  the  regard  to  meeting  the  spiritual  wants  of 

boys  not  being  in  their  service.     If  the  Roman  Catholic  seamen,  as  stated  by 

parents  of  such  children  are,  as  they  are  him  on  the  15th  March  1878,  when  he 

in  many  cases,  non-commissioned  officers,  said, 

they  are  bound  to  attend  schools  ;  and  it  "  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Admiralty  to  en- 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  Government,  deavour  to  make  such  provision,  by  attaching  a 
even  where  that  is  not  the  case,  that  the  ^^°^°  Catholic  clergyman  to  a  fleet  of.  say, 
•  •xi»xi  -rii  X  T-.j^«  Aj.  five  or  SIX  large  ships  operating  at  distance  from 
spirit  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  its  base  or  from  any  port;  and.  if  there  should 

should  be  in  any  degree  violated.  be  a  hospital-ship,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  pro- 
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vide  for  the  accommodation  of  a  chaplain  in 
that  ship  ?  " 

Mb.W.  H.  SMITH:  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  the  Mediterranean  was  di- 
rected by  the  Admiralty  Letter  of  the 
12th  of  June,  1878,  to  give  effect  to  the 
Admiralty  Minute  (laid  before  Parlia- 
ment). A  telegram  was  received  from 
Sir  GeofferyPhipps  Hornby,  dated  Ismid, 
18th  March,  to  the  following  effect : — 

**  In  reference  to  Roman  Catholic  chaplains, 
Board  Minute  of  June  7,  1 878,  has  been  carried 
out.  This  Squadron  not  having  been  absent 
from  a  port  where  services  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  were  available,  except  for  the  short  time 
we  were  at  Artaki,  when  we  were  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  orders  to  return  to  Malta,  Rioman 
Catholic  officers  and  men  have  attended  Divine 
service  here  and  at  Princess  Island  as  usual." 


CRIMINAL   LAW  — CASE  OP  WILLIAM 
HABRON,  CONVICTED  OF  MURDER. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENEY  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, What  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  investigation  of  the  case  of  William 
Habron,  a  young  Irishman,  convicted  in 
August  1876,  of  the  murder  of  a  police- 
man at  Whalley  Eange,  near  Manches- 
ter, but  now  alleged  to  be  innocent; 
whether  he  has  read  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared on  the  subject  in  **  The  Times" 
on  the  12th  instant ;  and,  whether  pend- 
ing the  investigation  the  convict  has 
been  relieved  from  the  severities  of  penal 
discipline  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS:  As  the 
House  will  remember,  I  stated  some  time 
ago  that  when  the  man  Habron  was  con- 
victed, I  came  to  the  conclusion,  which 
the  learned  Judge  who  tried  the  case 
agreed  with,  that  the  evidence  tended  to 
show  that  he  was  certainly  not  the 
person  who  fired  the  shot,  and  upon 
that  ground  the  sentence  was  respited. 
The  circumstantial  evidence  placed  be- 
fore the  jury,  and  certain  expressions 
used  by  the  man  himself,  led  them  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  implicated  in 
the  murder,  and  therefore  he  undei-went 
sentence,  under  their  verdict.  When 
the  confession  was  made  by  Peace,  be- 
fore his  execution,  I  felt,  of  course,  that 
it  was  quite  necessary  to  consider  very 
carefully  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
case  again ;  and  I  stated  to  the  House 
that,  owing  to  that  confession,  it  would 
receive  the  most  anxious  consideration 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  how  far 
the  sentence  should  be  allowed  to  stand. 

J/r,  Errington 


At  the  same  time,  I  said  that  a  con- 
fession so  made  was  one  which  would 
undoubtedly  require  the  most  rigid 
scrutiny  which  could  be  applied  to  it. 
I,  of  course,  have  had  every  assistance 
from  the  learned  Judge  who  tried  the 
case ;  and  I  thought  it  only  right  to  lay 
the  whole  matter  before  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  in  concert  with  one  of 
the  ablest  Queen's  Counsel  at  the  Bar. 
The  result  to  which  I  certainly  myself 
have  come  is  that  the  statement  made  by 
the  man  Peace  has  been  so  entirely  cor- 
roborated in  many  important  points,  that 
I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend 
the  Crown  to  grant  a  free  pardon  to 
William  Habron.  It  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  House  to  know — and  it  is  a  very 
great  satisfaction  to  myself-^ that  in  that 
conclusion  I  have  the  entire  concurrence 
of  the  learned  Judge  who  tried  the  case, 
and  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 
The  House  very  well  knows  that  if  per- 
sons, however  unfortunately,  have  been 
convicted,  it  has  never  been  the  practice 
in  this  country  to  make  compensation  to 
persons  who  have  so  suffered ;  but  still  I 
hope  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that 
I  think  I  see  my  way  to  making  certain 
arrangements,  by  which  care  will  be  taken 
that  the  future  of  this  most  unfortunate 
and  most  unhappy  man  will  be  at- 
tended to. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENEY:  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  consequence  of  the  answer 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  shall,  on  Monday  next,  ask 
him  publicly  what  compensation  he  will 
recommend  the  Government  to  make  to 
this  unhappy  victim  of  the  fallibility  of 
the  law. 

INDIA— THE  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

question. 

Geitebal  Sib  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
If  the  reports  in  the  newspapers  about 
the  finances  of  India  are  fairly  accu- 
rate; and,  whether  he  will  arrange  to 
keep  the  House  of  Commons  informed 
from  time  to  time,  and  promptly,  as  to 
the  state  of  the  revenue,  expenditure, 
war  charges,  cash  balances,  debt,  and 
remittances  ? 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  :  The  reports  in 
the  newspapers,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  figures  we  have  as  yet  received, 
appear  to  be  accurate.  The  Govern- 
ment will   place    the    detailed  figures 
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before  the  House  on  as  early  a  day  as  - 

possible,   and   will  endeavour  to  give  SOUTH  AFRICA— THE    ZTTLTT    WAR- 

early    information    of    any    important  SIR  CHARLES  W.  DILKE'S  MOTION, 

changes.    As  regards  the  Debt,  I  have  question. 

already  promised  the  hon.  and  gallant  ^       .^.^^^^^r.  .rr*    .^*^^-«       ,    - 

Member  to  obtain  from   India   much  ^^  OHAELES  W.  DILKE  asked 

more    complete   information  than  any  ^^'  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  When 

that  has  yet  been  given.  ^®  proposes  that  the  debate  upon  the 

Zulu  War  should  be  begun  ? 

ARMY— OUT-PENSIONERS.  The  OHANOELLOE  op  the  EXCHE- 

QTjESTiON  QUEE :  I  must  point  out  to  the  House 

that,  in  consequence  of  the  advanced 
Mb.  BAERAN  asked  the  Secretary  of  state  of  the  financial  year,  it  is  impera- 
State  for  War,  If  his  attention  has  been  tively  necessary  for  us  to  have  the  Sup- 
called  to  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  plementary  Estimates  passed  in  order  to 
"  Leeds  Express  "  newspaper,  on  the  get  the  Ways  and  Means  Bill  through 
6th  of  March,  complaining  of  the  man-  before  the  end  of  the  financial  year.  I 
ner  in  which  the  out-pensioners  of  the  am  afraid,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  fix 
Army,  Navy,  and  Boyal  Marines  are  an  earlier  day  than  Thursday  week  for 
treated  in  that  district,  by  being  com-  the  discussion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
pelled  to  remain  in  the  streets  in  the  Notice, 
most  inclement  weather  without  shelter 

while  waiting  to  receive  their  pensions ;  ,„,,^^^^^  ^«    ^ .  •^r.r.r^ . ,  ^«. .  ^^m«,« 

also  complaining  of  the  very  inconvenient  METROPOLIS-PAROCHIAL  CHARITIES 

position  of  the  station,  it  being  situate  ^F  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON, 

quite  on  the  outskirt  of  the  town,  and  a  qttestion. 

great  distance  from  the  homes  of  the  ^^^  FAWCETT  asked  the  Secretary 

patmajontyofthemen;  and  whether  ^^  g^^^^  |^^  ^^^   ^^^   Department, 

he  wiU  consider  the  desirabihty  of  pro-  -^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^ 

yidmg  accommodahon  under  cover,  and  ^  j^  ^g,    ^^^^  ^^    j^     j         j^j^^  ^ 

m  a  more  central  situation?  _„_  v„;„  '  „,„-^j  „„  i,„„  -D^-oi  n^™ 

CoLONEi,  LOYD  LINDSAY,  in  reply,  S^^^-^f^f  P^^I^-^1  ?^ISh2^^; 

•J      i.j.    X'       V  J  I,            11  J  X    A\i  mission  into  tne  irarocnial  iJnanties  of 

said,  attention  had  been  called  to  the  the  City  of  London,  will  be  completed? 

letter,  and  the  report  of  the  officer  in  j^^^  "'aSSHETON  CEOSS  :   1  hare 

charge  had  been  called  for     The  usual  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Secretary  of  the  Commis- 

practice  was  that  some  public  building  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^   ^^  ^                  ^ 

should    be    given  for  the  purpose    of  ^^j^  ^^  ^^J        I  ^^      ^     [ 

paying  the  pensioners.    If  there  was  no  u  in  a  dav  or  two 

such  building,  some  office  waa  usually  <' 

engaged.    He  did  not  know  whether 

other  accommodation  could  be  provided,  TURKEY— PAPERS.— QUESTION. 

but  the  matter  would  be  attended  to.  g^^  -WILLIAM  HAECOUET  asked 

NAVY  ESTIMATES-SHIPS   BUILDINa.  ^^f ^-^^^^7  fJSr  plS^^  r^ 

QUESTION.  lating  to  Turkey,  which  were  promised 

Mr.  SAMUDA  asked  the  First  Lord  some  time  ago,  will  be  laid  upon  the 

of  the  Admiralty,  If  he  will  lay  upon  Table ;  and,  whether  those  Papers  will 

the  Table  of  the  House,  before  the  Navy  include  the  Reports  relating  to  the  in- 

Estjmates  are  again  taken,  a  Statement  surrection  in  Macedonia,  and  the  com- 

showing  in  detail  the  programme  of  the  munications  which  have  taken  place  with 

work  in  the  dockyards  and  by  contract,  reference  to  Easter  Roumelia  ? 

as  promised  last  year,  and  the  actual  Mb.  BOXJEKE  :  A  Blue  Book  of  800 

amount  of  work  that  has  been  performed  pages  was  prepared  and  printed  last 

on  each  ship  ?  week,  and  ought  to  haye  been  presented 

Mr.W.  H.  SMITH:  The  Return  the  then;  but  I  am  told  there  was   some 

hon.  Gentleman  alludes  to  shall  be  laid  difficulty    in    regard    to    the    binding, 

upon  the  Table  of  the  House  as  soon  From  information  I  have  received,   I 

after  the  end  of  the  financial  year  as  believe  that  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of 

possible,  and  before  further  Yotes  are  hon.  Members  this  evening  or  to-mpr- 

taken.  row  morning.     It  will  contain  Papers 
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relating  to  the  insurrection  in  Mace- 
donia, and  communications  which  have 
taken  place  with  reference  to  Eastern 
Boumelia  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Oentleman  requires ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  will  hrinp^  down  the  history  of 
events  to  the  10th  of  December. 

ARMY    ESTIMATES  —  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES  ACTS.— QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  HorwooD, 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  had  no 
option  but  to  proceed  with  the  Vote  which 
provided  for  the  expenses  of  carrying  out 
these  Acts  ;  but  the  attention  of  the 
Government  had  been  directed  to  the 
subject,  and,  without  expressing  any 
opinion,  he  might  announce  that  the 
Government  had  come  to  the  decision  to 
appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  Acts. 

PARLIAIMENT  —  BUSINESS  OP  THE 
HOUSE-INTOXICATING  LIQUORS 
(LICENCES)  —  THE  ADJOURNED 
DEBATE.— QUESTION. 

Sir  WILFEID  LAWSON  wished  to 
ask  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dewsbury,  Whether,  when 
the  debate  again  came  on,  he  intended 
to  persevere  with  the  Amendment  which 
stood  in  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  SIMON :  Yes,  Sir,  it  is 
my  intention. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAWSON:  Then, 
Sir,  I  may  as  well  perhaps  now  give 
Notice  that  if  the  debate  comes  on  I  shall 
give  my  support  to  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr.  Rod  well). 

ORDER    OF   TEE  DAT. 

SUPPLY— ARMY   ESTIMATES. 

\_Pr  ogress."] 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
( 1 . )  Original  Question  again  proposed , 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £4,698,000,  bo 
granted  to  Her  ^lajcsty,  to  defray  the  charge  of 
the  Pay,  Allowances,  and  other  Charges  of  Her 
Majesty^B  Land  Forces  at  Homo  and  Abroad 
(exclusive  of  India),  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst 
day  of  March  1880." 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  hoped  the 
Committee  would  not  consider  him  un- 

Mr.  Lourhe 


reasonable,  when  he  asked  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  (Colonel  Stanley)  to  post- 
pone these  Yotes  until  hon.  Members  had 
had  an  ample  opportunity  of  examining 
the  Keport  of  the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General  on  the  Appropriation  Account  of 
the  money  they  voted  for  the  Army  two 
Sessions  ago.  This  Account  and  Report 
of  the  Controller  and  Auditor  General 
were  only  issued  on  Saturday  last ;  there- 
fore, it  must  be  obvious  to  everybody 
that  no  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  since 
then  and  now  to  admit  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  that  very  valuable 
and  necessary  Report.  He  himself,  al- 
though very  much  interested  in  the 
question,  was  enabled,  by  working  most 
of  Sunday,  to  make  out  a  very  cursory 
and  slight  examination  of  the  many 
accounts  contained  in  that  Appropriation 
Record.  He  was  sure  that  the  risrht  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  himself  (Colonel 
Stanley)  would  admit  that  the  short  in- 
terval which  had  elapsed  since  Saturday 
morning  and  to-day  was  really  not  suffi- 
cient time  to  examine  those  publications, 
if  there  was  any  value  whatever  in  the 
Appropriation  Report,  and  if  the  Com- 
mittee attached  any  importance  what- 
ever to  the  Report  of  the  Controller  and 
Auditor  General  in  reference  to  the  Ap- 
propriation Account.  He  was  confident 
that  it  would  be  the  opinion  of  every- 
body that  no  sufficient  time  had  been 
given  by  the  Army  authorities  for  thom 
to  examine  this  Account.  He  might  at 
this  point  remark  that  the  Appropriation 
Account  on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates, 
and,  he  presumed,  the  Report  of  the 
Controller  and  Auditor  General  upon  that 
Account,  was  ordered  by  the  House  to 
be  printed  so  long  ago  as  the  14th  of 
February.  The  Appropriation  Account 
on  the  Navy  Estimates,  voted  two 
Sessions  ago,  and  the  Report  on  that 
Account,  was  ordered  by  the  House  to 
be  printed  on  the  26th  of  last  Februdry. 
The  Appropriation  Account  on  the  Army 
Estimates,  and  the  Report  of  the  Con- 
troller and  Auditor  General  upon  that 
Account,  was  only  ordered  by  the  House 
to  be  printed  on  the  7th  of  the  present 
month.  Consequently,  wherever  the 
fault  might  lie,  the  Committee  had  had  no 
real  opportunity  of  making  itself  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  the  Account, 
or  with  the  very  valuable  Repoi't  of  the 
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Controller  and  Auditor  General.  The 
Committee  was  aware  that  the  Estimates 
were  a  series  of  proposals  to  vote  certain 
sums  of  money  for  certain  specific  pur- 
poses; but  they  offered  little  detailed 
information  by  which  any  Member  of 
the  Committee  could  give  an  intelligent 
judgment  upon  the  subjects  with  which 
they  dealt.  The  customary  Statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  when 
introducing  the  Estimates,  dealt  only 
with  general  principles,  or  treated  such 
Votes  as  were  specially  referred  to  only 
in  broad  outline  ;  so  that  the  only  means 
available  to  Members  of  the  Committee 
by  which  they  could  thoroughly  grasp 
the  details  of  the  Estimates  were  the 
Appropriation  Account  and  the  Report  of 
the  Controller  and  Auditor  General  upon 
that  Account.  Of  course,  they  would  have 
to  wait  some  time  for  the  Appropriation 
Account  of  the  sums  voted  for  the  Army 
last  Session  ;  but  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  Appro- 
priation Account  of  the  money  which 
the  Committee  voted  the  Session  before 
last  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers before  Saturday  morning  last.  It 
was  scarcely  fair  to  the  Committee  to 
bring  on  these  Estimates  without  the 
usufid  Statement  or  Report  on  the  Ap- 
propriation Account  being  in  the  hands 
of  Members  for  a  reasonable  time.  To 
ask  the  Committee  to  vote  money  under 
these  circumstances  was  asking  them  to 
vote  money  blindfold.  In  order  to  put 
liimself  in  Order,  he  begged  to  move 
that  the  Chairman  do  now  report  Pro- 
gress ;  and  he  strongly  appealed  to  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  show  that 
he,  at  least,  had  some  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  Report  of  the  Controller  and 
Auditor  General.  He  asked  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to  allow  the 
Votes  to  be  postponed,  at  all  events,  until 
such  a  time  as  hon.  Members  had  any 
opportunity  of  examining  the  Report  to 
which  he  had  referred. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Do  I  understand 
the  hon.  Member  to  move  that  I  do  now 
report  Progress  ? 

Mr.  PARNELL:  In  order  to  put 
myself  in  Order. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr. 
Farnell. ) 


I  Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON,  al- 
though not  wishing  to  support  entirely 
the  view  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath, 
was  not  surprised  at  the  course  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  chosen  to  pursue. 
It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
Committee  that  nearly  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  a^o  he  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  if  he  would  place  on 
the  Table  of  the  House  a  Statement 
showing  how  the  money  of  the  Vote  of 
Credit  had  been  expended,  as  regarded 
warlike  stores,  medicines,  and  so  forth  ? 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
assured  him  that  the  Appropriation  Ac- 
count would  be  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers in  a  few  days,  and  it  would  con- 
tain the  information  which  he  (Sir  Alex- 
ander Gordon)  and  other  hon.  Gentlemen 
sought.  The  Appropriation  Account, 
however,  was  only  placed  in  their  hands 
on  Saturday  morning  last,  and  it  did  not 
contain  the  detailed  statement  he  and 
others  wished  to  have.  The  Account 
was  not  made  out  in  that  clear  way  that 
the  Naval  Appropriation  Account  had 
been  made  out.  The  Naval  Appropriation 
Account  had  in  parallel  columns  the  or- 
dinary Estimates  and  the  Vote  of  Credit, 
so  that  they  could  see  in  a  glance  what 
had  been  expended  on  stores  and  other 
things.  As  regarded  the  Army,  matters 
were  not  so  clearly  stated — in  fact,  they 
were  so  mixed  up  that,  although  he  had 
read  the  Appropriation  Account  very 
carefully,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
analyze  it  satisfactorily.  He  would  ask, 
therefore,  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  would  postpone  Votes  4, 
9,  10,  11,  and  12,  which  were  Votes 
affecting  the  Stores  and  Manufacturing 
Departments,  until  hon.  Members  had 
time  to  see  what  materials  they  had  for 
criticism.  He  suggested  that  they  should 
take  the  Votes  for  the  Forces,  and  Pay, 
and  various  Departments,  but  postpone 
the  Votes  having  reference  to  Stores  and 
Manufacturing  Departments. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  remarked,  that  as 
the  Appropriation  Account  was  only 
furnished  to  hon.  Members  on  Saturday, 
there  had  been  no  opportunity  afforded 
to  study  it.  He  should,  therefore,  give 
his  support  to  the  hon.  Member  forMeath 
(Mr.  Parnell)  in  his  Motion  to  report 
Progress. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  with 
all  deference  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  (Mr.  Parnell),  he  could  not  see 
that  it  would  be  convenient  at  the  pre- 
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sent  time  to  report  Progress.  He  had 
no  control — at  least,  he  was  not  aware 
that  he  had  any  control— over  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Appropriation  Account, 
farther  than  in  answering  queries.  The 
Appropriation  Account  was  placed  in 
his  hands  at  no  earlier  date  than  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath ;  but  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  felt 
disposed  to  ask  him  any  question  on  that 
Accountf  he  should  endeavour  to  answer 
him  to  the  best  of  his  power.  He  could 
not  assent  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  (Sir  Alexander  Gor- 
don) to  postpone  the  Estimates;  because 
he  did  not  think  that  would  be  at  all  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Committee,  or  for 
the  convenience  of  hon.  Members  who 
had  come  down  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Estimates.  The  hon.  and  eallant  Gen- 
tleman pointed  out  that  he  (Colonel 
Stanley)  had  not  given  him  the  precise 
Statement  he  desired  as  to  the  Vote  of 
Credit.  Perhaps  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  would  do  him  the  honour  to 
recollect  that,  by  the  direction  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  whom  he  addressed  his 
Question  about  the  distribution  of  the 
Vote  of  Credit,  he  (Colonel  Stanley) 
pledged  himself  to  explain  to  him  why 
they  could  not  render,  in  the  form  of  the 
Vote  as  originally  voted  by  the  House, 
the  precise  amounts  that  had  been  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  different  Votes; 
but  he  asked  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman whether  he  would  be  good  enough 
to  confer  with  him,  and  he  would  endea- 
vour to  give  him  the  information  he 
desired.  He  had  not  had  the  honour  of 
a  communication  from  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman.  He  had  no  doubt 
it  was  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other 
business,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  overlooked  the 
matter.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he 
was  agreeable  to  render  what  informa- 
tion he  could ;  and  he  hoped,  after  what 
he  had  said,  that  it  would  not  bethought 
necessary,  at  this  early  period  of  the 
evening,  to  report  Progress. 

Mb.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNEEMAN 
said,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
with  what  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir 
Alexander  Gordon)  had  said ;  because, 
if  he  was  not  mistaken,  before  the  Navy 
Estimates  were  discussed,  a  Statement  was 
laid  on  the  Table  showing  how  the  Vote  of 
Credit  and  the  Supplementary  Estimates 

Colonel  Stanley 


of  the  last  year  were  spent ;  and  it  would 
be  of  very  material  assistance  to  the 
Committee  to  have  a  similar  Statement 
as  regarded  the  Army.  If  they  took  the 
Clothing  and  the  Store  Votes,  they  found 
that  very  large  sums  indeed  had  been 
expended  out  of  the  Vote  of  Credit,  and 
also  out  of  the  Supplementary  Estimates 
under  these  heads ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  very  meagre  information  given 
in  the  Auditor  General's  Beport,  none 
whatever  was  afforded  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  expenditure  was  made.  He 
thought  it  was  a  matter  upon  which  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  a  right  to 
complain;  but  he  was  not  disposed  to 
go  so  far  as  with  him  as  to  support  the 
adjournment  of  the  Votes  upon  that 
ground. 

General  Sm  GEOEGE  BALFOUR 
hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would  not  perse- 
vere with  the  Motion,  but  thought  he  was 
quite  justified  in  making  it.  He  would 
remind  the  Committee  that  the  Audit 
Act  of  1866  required  that  the  Appro- 
priation Accounts  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
should  be  presented  to  Parliament  on 
the  31  st  of  January  in  every  year ;  whereas, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  these 
Accounts  only  reached  Parliament  in 
March.  Seeing  this  delay  he  had  been 
moving  in  the  direction  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  had  now  properly  taken, 
with  a  view  to  securing,  if  possible,  an 
early  presentation  of  these  Accounts. 
He  was  always  very  reluctant  to  press 
anything  that  might  be  considered  harsh 
upon  the  Government ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  could  not  but  say  that  in  delay- 
ing these  Accounts  they  were  commiting 
a  great  illegality.  He  was  well  aware 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
not  now  the  same  control  over  the  Ap- 
propriation Accounts  as  he  had  formerly, 
because  that  control  had  been  unwisely 
taken  from  the  War  Office  and  solely 
placed  in  the  Audit  Office.  It  was  the 
Audit  Office,  therefore,  that  was  solely 
and  entirely  responsible  now  for  delays. 
The  remarkable  thing  was  that  at  the 
time  when  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  was  responsible  for  the  due  com- 
pletion of  the  Accounts,  not  a  year 
passed  without  the  Audit  Office  com- 
plaining of  the  delay  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  presentiog  the  Appropriation 
Accounts  for  the  final  examination  of 
the  Audit  Department;  but  now  they 
had  been  given  over  to  the  Audit 
Office,  they  had  this  great  danger — that 
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with  regard  to  the  Controlling  Depart- 
ments, which  ought  to  bring  to  light  the 
shortcomings    of    other    Departments, 
there  was  no  person  to  bring  to  light  its 
shortcomings.     He  said  that  was  a  great 
evil ;  and  he  hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  listening  to  him,   and 
would  attend  to  it.      [A  laugh."]      He 
knew  very  well  that  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  were  very  fond  of  laughing, 
and  if  millions  of  money  were  wrongly 
spent  from  the  Accounts  and  Audit  not 
being  duly  made,   they  still  laughed; 
but  he  thought  that  the  time  might 
come  when  they  would  regret  that  they 
ever  laughed  at  defective  control  over 
expenditure.     The  important  point  he 
wished  to  notice  was  this — which  he  had 
discovered  in  the  short  time  he  had  been 
able   to    examine   the   Accounts  —  He 
found,  on  page  148,  that  on  the  28th  of 
November,  1878 — that  was,  10  months 
after  the  year  had  expired — the  Secre- 
tary of  State  applied  to  the  Treasury  for 
permission  to   appropriate  the  savings 
on  some  Votes  of  the  Army,  amounting 
to  the  very  large   sum  of  £1,600,000 
in     meeting    the     large    excesses    of 
the  proper  expenditure  on  other  Army 
Votes,  and  that  the  Treasury,  another 
Controlling    Department,   without    the 
slightest  regard    for    the  financial  in- 
terestfl  of  the  country,  and  without  a 
careful  scrutiny  into  the  causes  which 
had  led  to  such  excessive  amounts  on 
the  respective  Votes,  at  once  assented  to 
the   transfer.     Now,  ho  said  that  was 
not  right,   and  that  any  sum  of  money 
80  allowed  to  be  spent  after  the  year 
expired  should  not  be  brought  into  that 
year,  and  to  do  so  was  contrary  to  prac- 
tice, contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Treasury,  and  at  variance  with  the  Ap- 
propriation Act.     But  he  could  not  take 
up  a  page  of  the  Appropriation  Accounts 
without  finding  a  violation  of  the  Act  in 
every  page.     The  only  safe  and  right 
principle  was  to  insist  on  all  sums  of  each 
Vote,  which  were  not  needed  for  the  ser- 
vice of  that  Vote,  being  returned  to  the 
Treasury,  and  all  expenditure  on  any 
one  Vote  in  excess  of  the  sum  granted 
by    Parliament    for    that  Vote,   being 
separately  estimated  for,  and  specially 
granted  by  Parliament.     If  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  give  them  an 
assurance  that  the  Audit  Office  should 
be  called  upon  to  perform  its  duty,  and 
to  render  Appropriation  Accounts  in  the 


way  that  was  desired  by  the  Act  of 
1866,  he  would  not  support  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Meath  in  the 
Motion  which  had  been  made.  It  was 
necessary  not  to  delay  the  passing  of 
the  Votes.  The  Business  of  the  country 
must  be  done,  and  funds  provided  for 
the  Army  charges ;  and  therefore  they 
must  now  overlook  the  past,  in  the  hope 
that  the  future  would  give  them  more 
regularity  and  more  exactness. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  said,  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  repeat  the  ex- 
planation of  the  various  items  which 
was  given  on.  the  Vote  of  Credit.  He 
had  the  items  at  hand ;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary  to  detain  the 
Committee  now,  as  on  the  progress  of  the 
Votes  he  would  be  enabled  to  give  every 
explanation.  As  to  the  question  raised 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Sir 
George  Balfour),  he  need  not  go  into 
that  now,  and  would  leave  it  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  answer,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  now  be  allowed 
to  proceed  to  Business. 

Me.  RYLANDS  said,  he  was  very 
much  disposed  to  support  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  ParneU)  in  the 
complaint  that  the  Appropriation  Ac- 
counts were  delayed  until  the  very  last 
moment.  If  they  were  not  presented 
until  last  Saturday,  he  thought  his  hon. 
Friend  was  fairly  entitled  to  insist  upon 
the  delay  of  this  Vote.  They  had  had 
to  go  through  the  Accounts  under  great 
difficulties.  He  wished  to  point  out  to 
the  Committee  the  difficulty  in  which 
they  were  placed  in  having  to  vote  the 
Estimates  without  the  opportunity  of 
instituting  a  comparison  with  the  pre- 
vious year's  Estimates.  They  were  not 
able  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  the  actual 
expenditure  of  the  different  Depart- 
ments this  year.  They  had  been  told  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
there  had  been  on  the  Army  Estimates, 
during  the  expenditure  of  the  present 
year,  a  saving  something  like  £400,000, 
which  was  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
the  South  African  War. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: A  saving  on  the  Votes  of  1877-8, 
not  on  this  year. 

Mb.  RYLANDS  replied,  that  then  it 
ought  to  be  shown  in  this  Appropria- 
tion, and  it  appeared  to  him  that  was 
hardly  a  sufficient  explanation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Statement  they  had  had 
before  them  on  the  Appropriation  Ac- 
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count  of  1877-8,  there  was  an  account  of 
the  Vote  of  Credit  which  was  granted ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  Vote  of  Credit, 
there  were  certain  savings  from  the  dif- 
ferent Departments,  which  went,  no 
doubt,  in  favour  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Vote  of  Credit  nad  been  in- 
tended. On  page  15  of  the  Appropria- 
tion Accounts,  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  surplusage  was 
£184,943  ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  of 
any  such  saving  as  £400,000  having  been 
carried  to  the  credit  side  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  South  African  War.  He 
believed  he  was  correct  in  saying  that 
the  Statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  really  that  the  £400,000 
had  been  included  in  the  Expenditure 
up  to  the  31st  of  March,  1878 ;  but  cer- 
tainly, in  this  Appropriation  Account, 
there  was  no  such  surplus  as  £400,000 
applied  to  the  South  African  War. 
But  he  could  tell  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman where  it  was.  In  the  year  end- 
ing 1878,  there  was  an  Expenditure 
accounted  for  which  was  given  in  one  of 
the  tables  at  page  160 — for  the  purposes 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  £238,451. 
Then,  there  were  further  sums  of 
£141,991,  and  £86,032.  That  made  a 
total  of  between  £400,000  and  £500,000, 
towards  which  the  savings,  amounting 
to  £185,000,  were  applied;  and  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  wished  him  to 
understand  that  that  was  all  the  money 
which  had  to  be  provided  for  the  South 
African  War,  he  (Mr.  Rylands)  would 
remind  him  that  that  was  paid  before 
the  3 let  March,  1878. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  the  hon. 
Member  was  not  in  Order  in  antici- 
pating a  discussion  of  the  items  of  other 
Votes  which  were  not  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ETLANDS  wished  to  be  ex- 
cused, if  he  had  been  out  of  Order.  He 
had  spoken  of  the  items,  because  he 
wanted  to  show  that  they  required  more 
information  upon  the  Estimates.  He 
was  afraid  he  had  been  technically  out 
of  Order,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  raise 
an  irregular  discussion.  He  had  shown 
that  there  had  been  considerable  expen- 
diture provided  for  in  March,  1878,  on 
account  of  the  South  African  War ;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  war  continued  some 
months  longer,  he  understood  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  state  that 
there  was  the  further  sum  of  £400,000  in 
addition,  which  would  bring  it  up  to  the 

Mr,  JRylandi 


end  of  the  present  financial  year.  TThe 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheqltsr:  No.] 
He  would  be  very  glad  to  find  that  he 
had  misunderstood  the  Statement  of  the 
riglit  hon.  Gentleman  the  other  evening; 
but  it  did  appear  to  him  that  when  the 
House  was  asked  to  come  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  Army  Estimates,  it  was  most 
important  that  the  Appropriation  Ac- 
counts should  be  produced  at  an  earlier 
period.  He  should  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  the  Government  that  influ- 
ence would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Audit  Department  to  secure  that. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  said,  he  quite  agreed  that  they 
ought  to  have  the  Appropriation  Ac- 
counts presented  at  an  earlier  period,  if 
they  could  get  them.  But  with  reference 
to  the  particular  point  of  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Burnley  was  speaking,  the 
hon.  Member  had  misunderstood  what 
he  had  said  on  former  occasions.  What 
he  had  continually  stated  was  that  in 
August  last,  at  which  time  he  had  to 
make  certain  proposals  with  reference 
to  the  finance  of  the  present  year,  he 
brought  forward  a  Vote  to  cover  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  war  for  that  current 
year ;  but  he  stated  at  the  time  that  he 
expected  that  when  the  Accounts  for 
the  year  1878  were  finally  made  up,  it 
would  appear  there  was  an  excess  to  bo 
provided  in  respect  of  that  year — 1877-8. 
He  told  the  House  they  must  be  pro- 
vided to  meet  certain  excesses,  which 
might,  perhaps,  amount  to  something 
like  £400,000.  Well,  when  they  came 
to  find  what  the  position  of  the  Appro- 
priation Account  in  March  was,  it  ap- 
peared there  was  no  such  excess  as 
£400,000  to  be  provided  for,  because 
the  savings  on  other  Votes  had  been 
enough  to  cover  the  excess  on  the  ex- 
penditure in  South  Africa.  It  had  no 
reference  to  the  expenditure  in  this 
year,  but  to  the  excess  in  1877-8. 

Lord  FREDERICK  CAVENDISH 
said,  he  thought  the  Appropriation 
Accounts  had,  under  the  circumstances, 
been  presented  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  He  thought  anyone  would 
agree  in  that  opinion,  when  they  re- 
membered that  the  Auditor  General 
only  received  the  Accounts  on  the  31st 
December,  and  when  they  saw  also  the 
amount  of  work  that  had  to  be  done, 
and  the  great  difficulties  under  which  it 
was  performed.  He  referred  to  the 
examination  of  the  items,  and  the  want 
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of  suitable  premises,  and  repeated  his 
belief  that  no  unreasonable  delay  had 
occurred. 

Sib  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  thought 
that  greater  facilities  should  be  given 
by  the  War  Office  to  the  Auditor  General. 
When  the  Committee  were  asked  to  dis- 
cuss these  items,  with  the  Appropriation 
Accounts  only  in  their  hands  last  Satur- 
day, they  were  asked  to  proceed  on  very 
imperfect  information.  No  doubt,  it 
would  all  turn  out  rightly  in  the  end ; 
but  this  financial  irregularity  should  not 
occur  in  the  future. 

General  Sib  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
said,  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish)  had  pointed  out  that  the 
Auditor  General  did  not  receive  the 
Army  Appropriation  Accounts  until 
December ;  and,  therefore,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  had  to  bear  the 
blame  of  two  months'  delay,  because 
by  Act  the  Accounts  should  leave  the 
War  Office  in  October.  If  the  War 
Office  performed  its  duty  in  sending  in 
the  Accounts  on  the  date  required  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  then  the  Audit 
Office  could  be  held  fully  responsible 
for  presenting  them  to  Parliament  on 
the  3l8t  January,  as  the  1866  Audit 
Act  enjoined.  He  hoped  the  Financial 
Secretary  would  take  a  note  of  it,  and 
give  the  Committee  an  assurance  on  the 
point. 

Mr.  J.  HOLMS  was  of  opinion  that 
a  valuable  discussion  had  arisen  out  of 
the  objection  ;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Auditor  General  had  only 
lately  taken  office,  and  some  allowance 
should  be  made  on  that  account. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
the  suggestion  he  had  made  was  pre- 
cisely what  the  Committee  did  last  year. 
On  March  6  they  voted  £4,500,000  ;  on 
June  14,  £1,450,000  were  voted;  and 
then  they  voted  nothing  more  until 
the  7th  of  August,  when  they  voted 
£10,000,000  in  one  night.  If,  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  Government  got 
£5,000,000  or  £6,000,000,  that  would  be 
enough  to  carry  them  on. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  really  did 
not  wish  to  do  anything  unreasonable  ; 
but  when  he  had  fully  explained  to  the 
Committee  his  reasons  for  asking  the 
Government  to  postpone  the  Vote,  it 
would  be  seen  that  it  was  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  himself,  that  was  acting 
unreasonably.  What  had  this  debate 
shown  them  ?    It  had  shown  them  that 


the  majority  of  hon.  Members  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
Report  of  the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General,  which  was  only  issued  on  Satur- 
day last.  That  was  very  natural ;  but 
what  was  one  of  the  consequences  of 
that  want  of  opportunity  ?  Why,  that 
hon.  Members  ran  away  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General  who  was  in  fault  for  the  late 
presentation  of  that  Account.  It  was  not 
the  Controller  and  Auditor  General  who 
was  in  fault — it  was  the  War  Office.  It 
had  been  shown  that  it  was  only  within 
the  last  two  years  that  the  audit  of  the 
Accounts  of  the  War  Office  had  come 
within  the  province  of  the  Audit  Office. 
Previously,  the  War  Office  conducted  it 
by  a  Departmental  Audit;  and  it  was  only 
by  a  long  fight,  and  a  long  insistance 
upon  the  part  of  the  Audit  Office,  that 
those  Accounts  should  come,  like  all 
other  Public  Accounts,  under  their  exami- 
nation and  control,  that  the  War  Office 
yielded,  and  submitted  its  Accounts  to 
that  examination  and  control.  But  what 
had  been  the  course  which  the  War  Office 
had  since  pursued?  They  had  placed  con- 
stant obstructions  in  the  way  of  making 
a  proper  examination.  They  had  re- 
fused to  place  proper  premises  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General,  although  they  had  promised 
that  premises  should  be  ready.  In  con- 
sequence, the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General  had  been  unable  to  make  the 
test-audit  which  he  held  to  be  neces- 
sary. He  would  refer  the  Committee  to 
paragraphs  4  and  5  of  the  Controller 
and  Auditor  General's  Report  for  1876-7 
on  that  subject,  and  to  paragraph  2  of 
the  Report  just  published.  It  now  ap- 
peared that  the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General  hoped  shortly  to  be  in  possession 
of  certain  rooms  in  the  War  Office  in 
Pall  Mall,  and  to  be  in  a  position  to 
apply  the  test-audit,  .partially  to  the 
Accounts  of  1878-9,  and  fully  to  those  of 
1879-80.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
War  Office  nad  refused  the  necessary 
material  for  a  test-audit ;  and  the  Con- 
troller and  Auditor  General's  request 
for  a  codified  statement  had  been  refused 
on  one  pretext  or  another  by  the  War 
Office  authorities,  although  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  at 
their  own  disposal  sufficient  information 
to  enable  the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General  to  make  the  test-examination 
wliibb  llKIJMliMi  to  be  necessary  for 
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He  would  also  refer  the  Committee  to  *^>  consider  in  what   mode  effect  ^l^ould  be 

paragraph  9  of  the  Eeport  for  1876.7^  icT^f  r86?a?n^li?eS'^^^^^^ 
"With  reference  to  the  want  of  a  codined  Ck)mmittee  in  their  Report  of  last  Session/  " 
statement.  He  wished  to  ask  one  yeryim-  . 
portant  question.  Had  there  not  always  There  were  many  such  paragraphs  m 
been  an  audit  of  the  Working  Accounts  ^^^  Report.  In  some  cases  the  Con- 
in  the  War  Office  itself?  If  not,  what  troller  and  Auditor  General  stated  that 
course  had  been  followed  ?  If  there  had  ^®  ^^  received  no  reply  to  his  letters 
been  this  examination,  and  if  the  War  addressed  to  the  War  Office  ;  and  it 
Office  authorities  had  a  staff  available  to  would  be  found,  from  many  passages  in 
perform  those  duties,  why  should  they  *^®  Report  issued  on  Saturday,  that  the 
not  have  furnished  the  Controller  and  ^^^  reason  why  the  Report  was  issued 
Auditor  General,  in  response  to  his  re-  «<>  }^^^  ^^s  that  the  Controller  was 
peated  requests,  with  the  information  waiting  to  the  last  moment  for  replies 
which  he  required?  It  was  hardly  neces-  to  his  communications  addressed  to  the 
sary  for  him  to  ask  whether  the  War  ^^r  Office.  It  would  be  found,  with 
Office  had  furnished  the  necessary  assist-  regard  to  five  several  distinct  cases,  that 
ance  to  the  Controller  and  Auditor  it  was  only  on  the  28th  of  February  that 
General,  because,  on  the  Report  of  that  *^®  ^^  ^^^e  replied  to  his  communi- 
official,  there  was  an  overwhelming  case  cations.  It  was  abundantly  evident  that 
against  the  War  Office.  Although  it  *^®  Controller  and  Auditor  General  was 
might  be  thought  that  he  was  taking  up  obliged  to  keep  back  his  Report  to  the 
too  much  time  in  pressing  these  matters,  ^^s*  moment  in  order  to  give  the  War 
yet  he  must  ask,  what  no  hon.  Member  Office  time  to  reply  to  his  letter,  which 
on  the  Treasury  Benches  had  done,  that  ought  to  have  been  answered  months 
there  might  be  an  amendment  in  the  before.     He  said — 

future  in  the   course  which   had  been       « Xo  this  communication  I  have  received  no 

adopted  by  the  War  Office  to  the  Con-  reply.    Nor  am  I  aware  whether  any  inter- 

troller  and  Auditor  General.     He  would  Departmental  Committee  has  been  appointed 

prove  an  overwhelming  case  against  the  '  ^^  conwder  in  what  mode  Section  18  of  Regi- 

W  Office  of  neglect  to  reply  to  the  x.a-  -"J^  rmitt"'ir4lr^5>ro'f"=  t't 

sonable  requests  and  requirements  of  the  Session.'  " 
Controller  and  Auditor  General.      He 

need  scarcely  remind  the  Committee  that  That  was  only  one  question  upon  which 

the  Controller  and  Auditor  General  was  the  War  Office  authorities  appeared  to 

the  officer  whom  the  House  of  Commons  have  made  no  attempt  to  meet  the  ropro- 

must  look  to  for  a  check  upon  the  Expen-  sentations  of  the  Controller  and  Auditor 

diture  of  the  Government.     He  was  the  General ;  for  he  found,  on  referring  to 

official    appointed  for  the  purpose    of  paragraph  4  of  the  Report  issued  on 

puttingthat  check  upon  the  Government,  Saturday  last,  that  they  had  not  done, 

and  the  necessity  of  attention  to  his  rea-  in  many  cases,  what  the  Controller  and 

sonable  requests  could  not  be  too  strongly  Auditor  General  requested.      In   some 

enforced  upon  the  War  Office.    But  what  cases  they  had  made  a  reply;  but  in 

could  show  a  more  utter  disregard  of  others  they  had  entirely  neglected  his 

his  complaints  than  the  6th  paragraph  representations.     It  was  of  great  im- 

of  his  Report.     He  was  reading  from  portance  that  the  representations  of  the 

page  7  of  his  Report  of  last  year —  Controller  and  Auditor  General,  and  the 

"In  paragraphs  47  and  49  of  my  Report  of  ^^^*  ^^,  ^?^  «*^F  ,^^\^#  ^^^"^  \  ^^7 
last  year,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  sponse  to  them  by  the  VV  ar  Uthce,  should 
steps  appeared  to  have  hocn  taken  to  carry  out  bo  properly  considered  by  the  House  ; 
the  requirements  of  the  Regimental  Dehts  Act  and  the  point  he  wished  to  make  was 
of  1863,  in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  this— that  hon.  Members  had  not  had 
disposal  of  the  unclaimed  residues  of  soldiers  _j.  'i.  o  -j  •  i.i  • 
effects.  As  it  seemed  desirahle  that  this  matter  ^n  opportunity  of  considering  the  im- 
should  he  kept  in  view,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  portant  question  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War  on  the  the  money  voted  by  Parliament  in  former 
18th  of  Deccmher  kst,  in  which  I  requested  to  Estimates,  as  shown  by  the  Appropria- 
be  mformed  of  any  steps  that  might  have  heen  ^j^^^  Accounts,  had  been  expended.  Fur- 
taken  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  Act.  ,,  ^i  t>  ^  •  i  i  i  •  -i. 
To  this  communication  I  havp  received  no  ^^^^r,  upon  the  Report  issued  by  liim,  it 
reply.     Nor  am  I  aware  whether  any  inter-  was  clear  that  the  War  Office  had  en- 

Mr.  Parmll 
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de&voured  to  prevent  investigation  by 
the  Controller  and  Auditor  General, 
At  the  end  of  paragraph  10,  oa  page  8 
of  his  Keport  of  1877,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing observations: — 

"  Considerable  snmB  of  money  rightly  bo- 
longHng  to  the  public  are,  na  it  appears  to  me, 
under  the  present  mode  of  procedure,  likely  to 
escape  my  coenisance.  I  miLy  mention 
cases  in  point  tbat  hare  recently  occmred. 
the  first,  a  re^ment  having  been  disbanded,  a 
Bum  of  about  £2DI)  has  beea  ascertained  '  ' 
due  to  the  Exchequer.  In  the  second,  i 
of  £6,856,  issued  and  cbu-ged  to  the  Vob 
found  not  to  hare  been  cipeuded,  and  i 
being  refunded  by  the  late  comnianding 
by  half-yearly  instalments  of  £300." 

As  he  had  previously  said,  in  asking  for 
facilities  for  examination  of  the  Appro- 
priation Accounts  of  two  years  ago,  the 
Committee  was  now  being  askod  to  vote 
away  money  blindly,  for  they  did  not 
know  the  wayinwhicli  theeuma  already 
granted  had  been  spent.  On  paragraph 
12  of  the  same  Report,  "^    -- 

"  The  sanction  ot  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
waa  obtained  for  an  annaol  expcnditato  not  ex- 
ceeding SifiOO  on  account  of  the  Intelligence 
Department  for  certain  seriicea  connected  with 
the  defence  of  the  United  Kingilom.  In  the 
year  1876-7  the  payments  made  on  account  of 
thia  Service  amounted  to  £4,520  I7f.  £(/..  and 
the  War  Office  explain  tbo  excess  by  stating 
that  a  liability  incurred  in  the  previous  year 
had  come  ioto  courre  of  pnyment  in  187B-7. 
The  amouots  included  in  the  annual  Estimates 
are,  however,  intended  to  meet  all  charges 
vhich  may  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year,  and  as  I  presumed  that  tbair  Lord- 
ships had  this  principle  in  view  when  they 
limited  the  annual  expenditure  to  £4,000,  I 
called  their  attenlioQ  to  the  sutfject  by  a  letter 
dated  25th  January  last,  in  which  I  suggested 
that  a  sepai^te  sub-head  should  be  opened  (or 
this  Serrice.  This  course  not  being  adopted, 
and  the  expenditure  not  being  kept  distinct  in 
the  books  of  tbo  War  Ofiice,  it  id  difficult  to 
ascertain  correctly  the  total  payraenta  on  ac- 
count of  the  Intelligeact!  Depaitmect  in  any 

Upon  these  extracts  it  was  clear  that 
the  supposed  check  exercised  by  the 
Controller  over  the  e.-ipenditure  of  the 
Government  was  illusory  in  tho  highest 
degree ;  and  if  no  notice  were  taken  of 
the  past  representations  of  the  Con- 
troller, there  could  be  no  check  on 
future  expenditure.  Money)  to  the  ex- 
tent of  many  thousands  of  pounds,  was 
voted  by  the  House  and  charged  against 
the  Army  Estimates ;  but  it  was  not  ex- 

fiended  at  alL  And  year  after  year 
arge  sums  remained  unpaid,  although 
V.0  notice  of  the  &ot  ■  .     ^     . 
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Minister  asking  for  more  money.  The 
control  over  the  expenditure,  which  the 
detailed  statements  of  certain  Votes  ap- 
peared to  show,  was  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 
works  performed.  This  might  appear 
to  be  a  strong  statement ;  but  its  truth 
was  shown  by  the  words  of  the  Con- 
troller and  Auditor  General.  In  para- 
graph 13  of  hia  Beport  for  1876-7,  he 


Charged  against  Votes. 

Deposited 

Expended 

with  Colonial 
trej.sarer. 

£ 

£ 

1871-2  

40.000 

18,373 

8.000 

3,300 

1872-3  

20,000 

1873-4  

S0,000 

14,610 

1S74-6  

Sfi.DOO 

20,417 

1S75-B  

2S,000 

13,820 

fi.060 

1876-7  

26.000 

S4,fi98 

— 

In  paragraph  14,  Sir  William  Dnobar 
said — 

"  It  appears  to  have  been  tbe  ptactdce  in  soma 
years  to  hand  over  to  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
a  portion  of  the  sum  unexpended,  with  the 
Tiew  of  ita  being  available  for  tho  purchase  of 
land  in  connection  with  the  work.  The  result 
of  this  practice  has  been  that  up  to  the  year 
187S-6  sums,  amounting  together  to  £16,287, 
have  bean  charged  to  Army  Votes  as  final  pay- 
ments, iilthough  the  value  of  the  land  of  which 
the  purchaae  bad  been  completed  at  that  data 
amounted  to  £7,463  Ifit.  lid.  only.  A  balance 
of  £8,823  4f.  Id.  was  thus  left  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  31st  of  March,  1876,  which  sum  baa 
been  chamed  in  tho  War  Office  Books  against 
tbe  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  passed  to  the  credit 
of  '  Eichequsr  Extra  Receipts '  as  a  refund  on 
account  of  sums  improperly  obarged  against 
Votes  of  prior  years." 

That  point  was  taken  up  again  by  the 
Controller  and  Auditor  General  on  page 
"  of  the  Report  of  1876-7— 

"  From  Betums  furnished  by  tho  collector  of 
land  revenue  at  Malta,  it  appears  that  the  value 
of  land  purchased  in  tho  year  1876-7  was 
£2.714  lOi.  This  sum  has  been  charged  against 
Vote  13  in  respect  of  thia  Service,  and  allowed 
to  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  although  no  proof 
been  produced  of  the  actual  payment  of  the 
purchaae  money  to  tho  vendors.  Tho  circum- 
Btances  of  the  case  were  submitted  to  the  Trea- 
sniy  by  the  War  OfEce  in  a  letter,  dated  the 
29^  of  December  last,  and  tho  sanction  of  their 
Lordships  to  charge  the  amount  against  Army 
erants  was  asked  for;  but  I  am  not  awftre  whe- 
Vbec  the  ume  has  been  obtaised." 
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He  thought  he  had  now  shown  how 
absolutely  necessary  it  was  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  pay  some  regard  to  the  represen- 
tations of  Sir  William  Dunbar,  before 
giving:  more  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  War  Office.  It  must  have  a  most 
dispiriting  effect  on  that  gallant  officer, 
if  he  found  the  House  of  Commons 
paying  no  regard  to  his  representations. 
The  consequence  of  the  present  system 
was  that  the  War  Office  required  more 
money,  without  showing  how  the  sums 
previously  voted  had  been  spent.  It 
appeared  that  £20,000  or  £30,000  had 
been  given  away  in  the  name  of  gra- 
tuities. As  no  money  was  available  for 
that  purpose,  the  course  adopted  had 
been  to  use  the  Militia  money.  Then, 
again,  there  wore  the  soldiers'  balances. 
For  years  and  years  there  had  been 
thousands  of  pounds  from  soldiers'  re- 
mittances remaining  unclaimed.  In 
page  12  of  the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General's  Beport,  he  thus  noticed  the 
matter — 

"Observing  that  a  balance  of  £8,247  8».  2d. 
appears  to  be  still  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
*  Keraittanco  *  Account  in  respect  of  remittances 
made  by  soldiers  and  others  prior  to  the  1st 
April,  1871, 1  have  requested  to  be  informed  of 
the  items  of  which  such  balance  is  composed, 
and  also  whether  any  stops  are  taken,  from 
time  to  time,  to  discharge  the  liability  of  the 
War  Office  in  respect  to  the  various  amounts 
unclaimed.  To  this  application  I  have  received 
no  reply.'* 

He  wished  to  ask  whether  it  was  right 
that  public  money  should  be  distributed 
in  this  way,  or  that  Public  Accounts 
should  be  kept  in  this  manner,  notwith- 
standing the  representations  of  the 
officer  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
auditing  them  ?  Unless  the  Govern- 
ment gave  some  reasonable  reply  to  the 
effect  that  they  would,  in  future,  pay 
some  attention  to  the  Controller  and 
Auditor  General,  and  that  they  would 
afford  him  facilities,  in  the  shape  of 
taking  a  test  audit,  he  must  oppose  the 
grant  of  further  money.  The  War 
Office  ought  also  to  reply,  in  reasonable 
time,  to  the  letters  addressed  by  the 
Controller  and  Auditor  General  with  re- 
gard to  the  various  matters  on  which 
he  required  information  to  enable  him 
to  prepare  his  Appropriation  Account 
in  reasonable  time.  And  without  assur- 
ance from  the  Goverment  that  these 
matters  would  be  attended  to,  he  did 
not  think  that  they  should  vote  any 
further  money. 

Mr.  PameU 


Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  the 
War  Office  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
evade  the  check  of  the  Auditor  General. 
On  the  contrary,  within  the  last  three 
years  the  test-audit  had  been  extended 
in  a  fuller  form  to  that  Department. 
With  regard  to  the  Appropriation  Ac- 
counts, he  was  not  able  to  follow  the  hon. 
Member  into  those  of  previous  years,  at 
all  events,  without  Notice.  He  did  not 
think  it  convenient  that  he  should  do  so 
on  that  occasion  ;  but  he  would  remind 
the  hon.  Member  that,  so  far  from  the 
representations  of  the  Auditor  General 
being  passed  over  without  notice,  they 
came  every  year  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  on  Public  Accounts ;  and, 
so  far  as  his  experience  went,  were 
fully  and  fairly  considered  by  that  Com- 
mittee, It  was  his  desire  to  afford  the 
fullest  opportunities  to  the  Committee, 
and  such  recommendations  as  they  had 
made  had  been  acted  upon.  With  re- 
gard to  the  delay  in  the  issue  of  the 
Appropriation  Accounts  this  year,  he  did 
not  wish  to  throw  any  blame  upon  the 
Auditor  General,  for  he  knew  well  the 
arduous  work  which  that  gentleman  and 
his  staff  had  to  go  through.  All  he  had 
said  was  that  he  had  himself  been  sub- 
jected to  as  much  inconvenience  as 
other  hon.  Members,  the  Report  having 
reached  him  at  the  same  time  as  it 
reached  the  rest  of  the  House.  He  was 
desirous  that  the  Accounts  should  be  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible.  He  believed  that  in  many 
respects  last*  year  was  an  exceptional 
one ;  and  he  was  glad  that  the  criticisms 
of  the  Auditor  General  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  matters  brought  under 
his  notice,  as  he  deemed  his  observations 
to  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  Public  Service.  So  far 
as  the  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  Auditor 
General's  Reports  was  attributable  to 
the  War  Office,  he  would  point  out  that 
for  many  years  past  an  audit  of  Accounts 
in  the  War  Office  by  the  Auditor  General 
had  been  impossible,  by  reason  of  the 
want  of  accommodation.  Owing  to  tho 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
War  Office,.he  believed  that  the  Auditor 
General  would  now  be  able  to  have  full 
facilities  for  making  his  investigations. 
He  was  not  aware  of  any  complaints 
having  been  made  by  the  Auditor 
General  as  to  suffering  inconvenience; 
and  he  believed  that  the  fullest  facilities 
were  given  to  him   and  his    staff   to 
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inquire  fully  into  all  matters  brought 
under  their  examination.  He  did  not 
think  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  in 
detail  into  the  matters  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  alluded,  because  all  these 
things  had  come  before  the  Committee 
of  Public  Accounts. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  observed,  that  one  of 
the  complaints  made  by  Sir  William 
Dunbar,  referred  to  in  the  3rd  paragraph 
of  his  Beport,  was  as  to  the  necessity  of 
a  codified  statement  being  prepared  by 
the  authorities.  He  also  said  that  he 
had  not  the  Begulations  for  the  Army 
allowances.  Although  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  might  not  be 
himself  to  blame  for  the  matters  of 
which  the  Auditor  General  complained, 
yet  he  was  bound  to  see  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  Auditor  General  were  com- 
plied with,  and  that  he  was  enabled  to 
make  a  correct  Report.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  War  Oflice  threw  all  possible 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Auditor 
General.  That  was  clear  from  what  the 
Auditor  said  about  the  negligence  of  the 
War  Office  officials  in  furnishing  him 
with  the  materials  he  required.  In  para- 
graph 6,  sub-section  1,  of  the  Report, 
the  Auditor  General  complained  of  the 
action  of  the  War  Office  with  regard  to 
Ceylon ;  and  with  regard  to  Honduras, 
a  similar  complaint  was  made.  The  ex- 
penditure in  these  cases  ought  to  have 
appeared  in  an  earlier  Appropriation 
Account,  and  that  complaint  was  re- 
peated year  after  3'ear  by  the  Auditor 
General,  and  received  no  sort  of  attention 
from  the  War  Office;  and,  more  than 
that,  he  might  say  that,  so  far  as  he 
was  able  to  form  an  opinion,  they  in- 
tentionally disregarded  his  requirements. 
All  the  contribution  which  the  Cape  and 
Natal  made  to  the  cost  of  our  Army  was 
£14,000,  which  was  £10,000  from  the 
Cape,  and  £4,000  from  Natal.  That 
represented  an  allowance  of  3«.  per  day 
for  the  officers,  and  nothing  for  the 
soldiers.  That  was  all  the  contribution 
these  Colonies  made,  instead  of  paying 
£70  for  each  Artilleryman  and  £40  for 
each  Infantryman,  as  the  others  did. 
All  this  formed  a  strong  argument  why 
time  should  be  given  them  for  looking 
into  these  matters,  and  comparing  the 
Estimates  with  those  of  past  years,  in 
order  to  see  how  the  dififerent  sums  were 
expended.  He  had  not  had  time  to  do 
more  than  look  over  the  Auditor  Gene- 
ral's Report,  and  had  not  been  able  to 

VOL.  CCXLIY.      [third  series.] 


examine  the  correspondence ;  bnt  already 
he  saw  that  there  were  some  things  in  it 
which  seemed  to  require  clearing  up. 
For  instance,  in  the  allowances  to  the 
Foot  Guards,  the  War  Office  had  given 
not  a  specific  sum,  but  a  sum  to  each 
regiment,  with  the  result  that  the  Cold- 
stream, Fusilier,  and  Grenadier  Guards 
got  £600  more  than  they  were  entitled 
to.  In  that  case,  at  any  rate,  he  thought 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
would  admit  that  the  War  Office  had 
set  the  wishes  of  the  Auditor  General  at 
nought.  Again,  Militia  officers  drew 
lodging  money  while  they  were  under 
canvas,  for  which  they  were  also  paid, 
so  that  they  thus  drew  a  double  allow- 
ance, which  seemed  to  him  thoroughly 
irregular.  Again,  in  regard  to  the  rail- 
way at  Woolwich,  some  £5,000  of  the 
cost  of  that  was  charged  to  the  cost  of 
the  Russo-Turkish  War.  That  seemed 
to  him  very  queer  sort  of  book-keeping. 
The  Auditor  General  wont  on  to  say — 

"  It  is  tlifiicult  to  see  why  one  portion  of  this 
Service  is  treated  as  ordinary  Army  expcndituro 
and  the  reniaindcr  as  being  incidental  to  the 
War  in  Europe.  The  corrospondonce  between 
the  Treasury  and  the  War  Office  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  in  tho  correspondence  appended 
to  explanatory  pajHjr,  No.  5,  page  138." 

He  might  remark  that  there  were  con- 
stant complaints  in  the  correspondence 
that  the  Auditor  General  wrote  letters 
to  the  War  Office  and  received  no  reply. 
If  the  Auditor  General  was  responsible 
for  the  good  government  of  his  Office, 
his  complaints  ought  to  be  replied  to,  and 
in  a  few  days,  not  left  for  montl)s  un- 
answered, as  was  sometimes  the  case 
here.  There  were  also  the  cases  of  the 
pay  of  a  surgeon  at  Chelsea  Hospital, 
and  the  gratuities  for  long  service,  which 
required  explanation.  A  still  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  Report  was  that 
headed  "Extension  of  Test  Examina- 
tion to  Manufacturing  and  Store  Ac- 
counts of  the  Army.'*  It  was  a  very 
important  part  of  the  document,  and 
he  would  like  to  have  read  it  in 
full,  for  the  reason  that  the  Auditor 
General  was  anxious  that  an  examina- 
tion should  be  made,  not  only  of  the 
quantity  of  the  stores  bought,  but  of  the 
quantity  of  the  stores  issued.  Tlie  War 
Office  seemed  to  think  it  was  sufficient 
to  keep  a  check  upon  the  quantity  of 
goods  brought  into  store,  without  any 
reference  to  what  were  sent  out.  If  he 
were  keeping  a  large  stock  account,  he 
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Certainly  should  keep  an  account  of  the 

foods  sent  out,  as  well  as  of  the  goods 
rought  in,  and  so  the  Auditor  General 
contended.  The  War  Office,  however, 
in  the  most  persistent  way,  had  thrown 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  of 
the  question.  The  Minute  was  given  at 
page  17,  and  it  showed  that  uie  War 
Office  and  the  Treasury  were  trjring  to 
throw  all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
Auditor  General  that  they  could.  The 
Auditor  General  had  written  twice  to 
ascertain  their  views,  and  had  got  no 
reply;  and,  therefore,  he  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  postpone  this  whole 
matter,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  Accounts.  He  had  no 
doubt,  it  they  were  able  to  make  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  these  Yotes,  they 
would  find  that  large  sums  had  been 
asked  for  on  particular  Yotes  which,  if 
spent  at  all,  should  be  spent  on  other 
Yotes.  He,  therefore,  pressed  for  an 
adjournment,  in  order  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  himself 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing these  matters. 

Me.  PAENELL  observed,  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  excused 
himself  from  following  the  Eeport  of 
1876-7,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
very  old  Beport,  and  ho  expressed  his 
wonder  that  they  did  not  go  back  to 
1870.  Now,  it  was  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  other  night  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  wanted  them  to  go 
on  with  this  Yote — the  Eeport  of  1876-7, 
which  he  now  described  an  an  old 
Eeport,  being  at  that  time  the  very 
latest  Eeport  thay  had  to  inform  them 
with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  these 
large  sums  of  money.  The  fact  would 
show  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  was  not  very  candid  in  the 
excuse  which  he  made,  the  recti  fact  of 
the  case  being  that  he  could  not  contra- 
dict the  statements  he  (Mr.  Parnell)  had 
made.  The  statements  to  which  he  re- 
ferred in  the  Eeport  of  1876-7  were  the 
statements  of  the  Controller  General, 
and  to  this  day  they  had  not  been  at- 
tended to ;  and  he  submitted  that  the 
Government  ought  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  the  suggestions  of  its  officers. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Public  Accounts  said  that  if  there 
was  anything  wrong,  that  Committee 
would  have  attended  to  it.  But  it  was 
a  reference  to  the  Eeport  of  that  Com- 


mittee  that  first  showed  him  (Mr.  Par- 
nell) the  necessity  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  to  this 
matter.  In  their  Eeport  they  said  that 
the  Treasury,  by  their  Minute  of  the 
20th  of  March,  1876,  required  a  test 
examination  to  be  made.  That  was  three 
years  ago;  but  to  this  day  the  War 
Office  had  not  furnished  the  Auditor 
General  with  the  materials  for  that  test 
audit.  The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman said  he  had  a  great  desire  to 
pay  attention  to  any  recommendations 
he  received ;  and  he  could  not  do  that 
better  than  by  not  requiring  these  Yotes 
year  after  year,  when  the  Eeport  of  the 
Auditor  General  was  kept  back  to  the 
veiT  last  moment.  If  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  would  show  his 
sense  of  the  practical  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  this  matter,  by  requiring  that 
this  Eeport  should  not  be  kept  back  till 
the  very  last  moment,  and  by  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  it  on  as  early  as  possible, 
then  he  would  withdraw  his  Motion. 
But  unless  he  had  some  such  assurance, 
he  must  press  the  Motion  to  a  division. 

Mb.  BIGGAE,  in  reply  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman, that  the  Committee  of  Public 
Accounts  examined  the  Eeport  of  the 
Accountant  General  carefully,  and  were 
satisfied  with  the  Eeport  of  the  Auditor 
General,  said  he  would  just  show  their 
sentiments  by  reading  one  or  two  words 
from  their  Eeport  of  last  year.  That 
for  this  year  had  not  yet  been  issued. 
In  section  23  they  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  consolidating  the  various 
Eoyal  Warrants  regulating  the  pay  and 
allowances.  Again,  in  Clause  27,  they 
pointed  out  that  no  vouchers  had  been 
produced  for  £270  charged  against  Yote 
18,  and  that  charge  had  not  been  al- 
lowed. Then,  again,  the  Committee  re- 
ported twice  that  sums  had  been  spent 
in  ways  not  authorized  by  Parliament ; 
and  these  were  charges  not  brought  by 
him,  but  by  the  Select  Committee. 
Therefore,  he  thought  it  would  be  far 
better  to  adjourn  this  Yote  for  a  few 
days,  in  order  that  they  might  have  a 
better  audit  of  the  Accounts. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  hoped  the  Motion 
would  not  be  pressed  to  a  division.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had,  no  doubt,  made 
out  a  very  strong  case,  showing  that  it 
was  certainly  very  important  that  the 
Appropriation  Accoimts  should  be  pre- 
sented at  an  earlier  date ;  and  he  had 
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also  put  forward  very  strong  reasons  for 
getting  earlier  attention  paid  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  audit.  But  both  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  were  equally 
anxious  that  the  audit  of  the  Accounts 
should  be  presented  at  an  earlier  date  ; 
and  therefore  he  hoped  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  not  think  it  necessary  to 
divide. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  was  very 
unwilling  to  put  the  Committee  to  the 
trouble  of  dividing,  especially  as  the 
smallness  of  the  numbers  who  would 
vote  with  him  would  diminish  the 
strength  of  the  case  he  had  made  out — 
a  case  which  must  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  War  Office  before  this  time 
next  year.  He  would,  therefore,  ask 
permission  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Major  NOLAN  called  attention  to  the 
question  of  musters  in  the  Army.  No 
doubt  they  were  still  useful  for  horses  ; 
but  he  did  not  think  they  were  of  any 
use  for  the  men,  and  he  had  never  found 
anyone  who  thought  they  were.  If  all 
men  were  mustered,  the  old  system 
might  still  be  of  value ;  but  35  per  cent  of 
them  never  came  up  at  all.  At  present 
one-thirtieth  of  the  men's  time  was  spent 
in  mustering,  and  they  could  not  waste 
their  time  without  wasting  also  the  time 
of  the  country.  This  system  was  merely 
a  survival  from  the  bye-gone  past,  and 
he  believed  might  be  done  away  with  now 
without  the  least  detriment  to  anybody. 

SiE  ARTHUR  HAYTERcaUed  atten- 
tion to  the  inequality  which  existed  in 
the  rates  of  pay  of  the  various  commis- 
sioned ranks  of  the  Army,  arising  from 
the  circumstance  that  there  had  been  no 
revision  of  such  rates  since  the  abolition 
of  purchase.  By  way  of  illustration  of 
the  inequalities  to  which  he  referred, 
he  would  first  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  dififerences  existing 
between  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  officers 
in  the  Household  Cavalry  and  those  of 
corresponding  ranks  in  the  Cavalry  of 
the  Line.  A  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
former  received  £532  5«.  lOrf.  per 
annum,  or  at  the  rate  of  £1  9«.  2d,  per 
day;  while  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
latter  received  £419  15«.  per  annumi 
£1  8«.  per  day.  And  from  those 
it  would  be  seen  that  a  lieutenam 


in  the  Cavalry  of  the  Line  received  £  1 1 3 
annually  less  than  his  brother  officer  in 
the  Household  Cavalry.  And  similarly 
throughout  the  other  ranks,  for  it 
would  be  seen  that  a  major  in  the 
Household  Cavalry  received  £1  4».  bd, 
a-day,  or  £445  per  annum,  and  a  major 
in  the  Cavalry  of  the  lane  19».  3^.  a-day, 
or  £351  per  annum.  So  that  the  latter 
officers  received  £94  a-year  more  than 
the  former.  The  pay  of  the  remaining 
ranks  was  as  follows : — 

Household  Cavalry.    Cavalry  of  the  Line. 

CaptainB     . .     15/1.  ....         14/7. 

Lieutenants      10/4.  ....  9/- 


2nd  Lieutenants  8/- 
Adjutants  . .     13/- 


8/. 
11/6. 


From  this,  it  would  be  seen  that  there 
existed  a  very  marked  inequality,  and 
particularly  in  the  pay  of  the  adjutants, 
which  told  very  much  against  the  officers 
of  the  Cavalry  of  the  Line.  Turning  to 
the  Foot  Guards  and  the  Infantry  of  the 
Line,  it  would  be  found  that  there  were 
corresponding  differences  between  the 
pay  in  the  various  ranks  of  officers, 
which  were  as  follows : — 

ffouaehold  Brigade*. 

Per  day.  Per  annum. 

Majors        23/-  £419. 

Captains 16/6.  £282. 

Lieutenant-Colonels        . .     26/9. 
Lieutenants  . .         . .       7/4. 

Second  Lieutenants        . .       6/6. 

Infantry  of  the  Line. 

Per  day.  Per  annum. 

Majors        16/-  £310. 

Captains 11/7.  £211. 

Lieutenant-Colonels         . .     17/- 
Lieutenants  . .         . .       6/6. 

Second  Lieutenants  . .       6/3. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  the  aggregate 
expenditure  of  a  battalion  of  Foot 
Guards,  and  the  aggregate  expenditure 
of  a  battalion  of  the  Line,  it  would  be 
seen  that  in  the  former  case  it  amounted 
to  £26,000,  and  in  the  latter — taking 
the  greatest  strength  of  the  battalion  at 
800  men— to  £20,983.  Thus  a  battalion 
of  Foot  Guards  cost  annually  £5,000 
more  than  a  battalion  of  the  Line.  He 
now  wished  to  draw  attention  to  the 
striking  anomalies  which  appeared  to 
exist  in  the  pay  of  the  Artillery  and 
Engineers  as  compared  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  Service.  It  would  be 
MMibered  that  the  preparation  for 
itifio  corps  was,  in  point  of 
double  that  for  the  Line, 
officers  of  which  entered 
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through    the    Militia,    reoeiring    their 
commissions  after  passing  at  Sandhurst ; 
and,  further,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Scientific  corps,  a  very  severe  competi- 
tive examination  in  the  higher  branches 
of  education  had  to  be  passed,  and  that, 
again,  was  followed  by  another  severe 
examination  at  Woolwich.    There  ap- 
peared to  be  a  slight  advantage  in  favour 
of  the  Ordnance  officer,  in  point  of  the 
age  at  which  young  men  were  allowed 
to  enter  at  Woolwich,  as  compared  with 
Sandhurst;    but,  notwithstanding  that 
difference  of  one  year,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  as  a  rule,  the  men  who 
went  to  Woolwich  were  older  than  their 
comrades  of  the  Line.     Although  the 
pay  of  the  second  lieutenants  was  nearly 
the  same  in  all  three  branches,  yet  when 
they  came  to  the  higher  ranks  it  would 
be  seen  that  the  pay  of  a  captain  in  the 
Engineers  was  1  Is.  a-day,  as  compared 
with    that    of   a    captain    in  the  Foot 
Guards,  who  received  15<.  6d.   a-day. 
It  was  argued  that  the  promotion  in  the 
Guards  was  slower  than  in  the  Engineers 
and  Artillery ;    but  he  found,  on   re- 
ference to  the  latest  Army  List,  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  that  such  was  not 
the  fact.     On  the  contrary,  the  senior 
lieutenants  in  the  Guards,  now  waiting 
for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
had  all  joined  since  1868;  whereas  the 
senior  lieutenants  of  the  Boyal  Artillery 
waiting  for  the  same  step  of  promotion 
dated  from  1 867.     They  were,  therefore, 
very  considerably  worse  off  in  point  of 
promotion.     Again,  there  was  an  im- 
portant comparison  to    make  between 
the  pay  of  the  lieutenant-colonels,  who 
received  in  the  Field  Artillery  and  En- 
gineers 18«.  9^.  and  18«.  a-day  respec- 
tively ;  while  officers  of  the  same  rank 
in  the  Foot  Guards  received  23«.  a-day, 
or    an  excess  of    5«.  a-day  over  their 
comrades  in  the  Scientific  corps.    These 
were  all  points  that  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  ought  to  regard  with  consider- 
able   attention,  with   a  view  to    their 
rectification ;   because    he   (Sir  Arthur 
Hayter)  found  that  a  proper   revision 
had  taken  place  in  the  pay  of  the  non- 
commissioned ranks.      Under  the  new 
scale,  it  appeared  that  the  sergeants  of 
the  two  Scientific  corps  received  2#.  lid, 
a-day ;  whereas  the  sergeants  in  the  Foot 
Guards  and  the  Line  received  28,  3d, 
and  2».  1  d.  per  day  respectively.    And, 
again,  with  the   corporals.     These  re- 
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ceived  2s,  a-day,  as oompared  with  If.  9iL 
a-day  paid  to  the  corporals  in  the  Foot 
Guards.  The  non-oommissioned  offioArs 
of  the  Scientific  corps  also  received,  in 
addition  to  those  advantages,  a  very 
considerable  sum  as  working  pay,  irre- 
spective of  their  ordinary  daily  pay. 
He  would  not  say  that  any  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  existed  amongst  the 
officers  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers ; 
but  he  trusted  that  as  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  was  about  to  insti- 
tute an  examination  into  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Hereford  (Colonel 
Arbuthnot),  that  it  would  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  Commission  to  take 
into  consideration  the  revision  of  the 
rates  of  pay  to  commissioned  officers  in 
the  different  branches  of  the  Service, 
among  which  so  many  anomalies  existed. 
Colonel  ALEXANDER  took  the  op- 
portunity of  referring  to  a  Question  put 
by  him  upon  a  former  occasion  to  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  and 
which  received  an  affirmative  reply — 

'*  Whether  it  is  the  case  that  a  regiment  on 
foreign  service  is  kept  below  its  regulated 
establishment  of  subalterns,  if  the  regiment 
with  which  it  is  linked  has  supernumeraries  of 
that  rank,  in  consequence  of  its  establishment 
being  reduced  P '' 

It  was  the  case  that  the  establishment  of 
subalterns  of  a  regiment  on  foreign  ser- 
vice stood  at  18,  while  a  re^ment  on 
home  service  had  only  14.     Supposing 
that  a  regiment  were  ordered  to  Malta, 
it  became  at  once  entitled  to  four  addi- 
tional subalterns ;  but  if  it  happened  to 
be  linked  to  a  regiment  about  to  return, 
say  from  the  East  Indies,  it  would  be 
kept  below  its  establishment  of  subal- 
terns until  the  regiment  to  which  it  was 
linked  had  got  ria  of  all  its  supernume- 
rary subalterns.     This  caused  great  dis- 
content, by  the  loss  of  mess  and  band 
subscriptions,   and    by   increasing    the 
duties  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment  and 
preventing  a  due  proportion  of  them  ob- 
taining leave  of  absence.     He  knew  of 
a  regiment  abroad  which  for  more  than 
a  year  had  four  subalterns    below  its 
proper  establishment.  Either  the  officers 
of  unked  regiments  were  interchange- 
able or  they  were  not ;  if  they  were  in- 
terchangeable, the  supernumerary  subal- 
tems  of  the  regiment  returninp--       -« 
should  be  ^ven  to  the    reginf  > 

foreign  service ;  if  they  were  nf 
changeable,  tiu||«canoies  in  ^ 
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ment  on  foreign  service  should  be  at 
once  filled  up. 

General  Sir  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
said,  the  Committee  would  be  astonished 
to  fiad  in  the  Estimates  a  charge  of  no 
less  than  £20,000  on  account  of  the 
Island  of  Cyprus.  Of  this  sum  only 
£2,000  was  specifically  stated  in  the  body 
of  the  Vote  for  military  works;  whereas 
all  the  other  items  were  only  to  be  seen 
in  the  appendixes  in  the  smallest  type, 
which  calculated  to  prevent  these  charges 
from  being  seen.  If  it  were  true  that 
they  were  bound  to  give  any  money  on 
account  of  that  Island,  it  ought  to  have 
been  taken  upon  a  direct  Vote.  It  should 
have  been  done  by  the  responsible  Qro- 
vemment  coming  frankly  before  the 
House  and  sajdng  we  require  £60,000, 
or  otherwise,  for  the  expenses  of  Cyprus. 
This  sum  wasmentioned  because,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  £20,000  in  the  Military  Esti- 
mates, no  one  could  conceive  that,  under 
the  head  of  Civil  Charges,  in  a  total  of 
£35,000,  there  would  be  included  the 
sum  of  £26,000  on  account  of  a  military 
corps,  to  be  specially  raised  for  ser- 
vice in  that  Island,  leaving  £9,000  for 
telegraphic  and  postal  communica- 
tion. 8iich  an  act  was  most  unconsti- 
tutional; audit  was  a  cruel  and  unjust 
thing  for  the  Government  to  come  for- 
ward and  levy  from  the  impoverished 
poor  people  of  this  country  so  large 
a  sum,  and  constitutionally  wrong  to 
include  a  charge  for  such  a  body  of 
men  under  the  head  of  Civil  Charges. 
Let  the  body  be  called  pioneers,  or 
anything  else,  it  was  a  military  estab- 
lishment; and  to  treat  them  as  a  non- 
military  body  was  most  injudicious ;  for 
in  the  case  of  mutiny,  which  might  break 
out  at  any  moment,  the  men  could  not 
be  punished.  To  allow  these  officers 
and  men  to  act  as  a  military  body,  with- 
out being  subject  to  military  law,  was  so 
unconstitutional  a  thing,  that  he  believed 
many  hon.  Members  on  the  opposite 
Benches  would  be  roused  against  the 
wrong  which  had  been  done.  He  could 
never  have  anticipated  that  so  consti- 
tutional a  Minister  as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  should  allow  charges  for 
military  services  on  account  of  the  Island 
of  Cyprus  to  be  included  under  the 
head  of  Civil  Charges,  without  a  distinct 
understanding  with  the  Eepresentatives 
of  the  people  of  the  country.  As  the  act 
of  a  great  Constitutional  Party  it  was 
perfectly  inconceivable;   and  when  he 


found  the  Government  falling  into 
greater  irregularities  of  the  kind  than 
had  ever  been  committed  by  those  who 
occupied  the  Opposition  Benches,  he 
grieved  to  think  that  the  great  Consti- 
tutional traditions  of  the  Conservatives 
were  being  set  at  naught.  There  was 
also  a  grave  question  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  occupation  of  this  Island  to  the 
heavily  taxed  people  of  this  .country. 
The  direct  charges  in  the  Civil  and 
Military  Estimates  amounted  to  about 
£54,000 ;  but  there  was  the  cost  of  the 
Infantry  battalion,  of  Engineers,  and 
Artillery,  where  pay  and  allowances 
must  be  as  much  more,  so  that  they 
were  yearly  adding  to  their  outlay  fully 
£120,000  with  barracks.  He  now 
wished  to  call  attention  to  the  number 
of  officers  maintained  at  the  present 
time  for  our  Army ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
desired  it  to  be  understood  that  he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  thought  that  they 
should  be  satisfied  with  an  insufficient 
number  of  officers  for  each  military 
body ;  for,  in  his  opinion,  whatever 
might  be  the  organization  of  the  Army, 
proper  provision  ought  to  be  made  for 
making  up  the  officers,  so  as  to  cover 
those  that  might  be  lost  to  the  Army  by 
death  and  otherwise.  But  a  great  abuse 
was  springing  up  in  the  over-officering 
of  the  Army  J  and  the  Committee  would 
probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  had  now  for  the  Infantry  of  the 
Line  1,000  officers  more  than  they  pos- 
sessed in  1855,  when  Lord  Hardinge 
considered  the  Army  to  be  thoroughly 
well  officered,  and  when  they  had  as 
many  privates  in  the  Infantry  as  at  the 
present  time.  Another  great  abuse  was 
annually  extending,  because  changes  had 
been  allowed  to  take  place  in  the  Army 
regulations  of  an  important  character, 
without  their  having  properly  considered 
the  consequences  that  would  follow  from 
them.  It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  a 
Warrant  might  be  issued  having  one 
meaning  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  framed 
it,  and  another  quite  different  as  under- 
stood by  persons  affected  thereby.  Out 
ofthis  kind  of  mismanagement  had  arisen 
the  practice  of  adding  to  the  already 
over-officered  Army  seconded  or  super- 
numerary officers  to  replace  those  with- 
drawn from  their  regiments  for  Staff 
duties.  At  first  the  numbers  super- 
numerary were  few.  In  lb75  and  1876 
they  had  the  modest  number  of  16 
supernumerary  captains  and  subalterns 
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count  of  1877-8,  there  was  an  account  of 
the  Vote  of  Credit  which  was  granted ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  Vote  of  Credit, 
there  were  certain  savings  from  the  dif- 
ferent Departments,  which  went,  no 
douht,  in  favour  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Vote  of  Credit  had  been  in- 
tended. On  page  15  of  the  Appropria- 
tion Accounts,  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  surplusage  was 
£184,943  ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  of 
any  such  saving  as  £400,000  having  been 
carried  to  the  credit  side  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  South  African  War.  He 
believed  he  was  correct  in  sapng  that 
the  Statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  really  that  the  £400,000 
had  been  included  in  the  Expenditure 
up  to  the  3 1st  of  March,  1878 ;  but  cer- 
tainly, in  this  Appropriation  Account, 
there  was  no  such  surplus  as  £400,000 
applied  to  the  South  African  War. 
But  he  could  tell  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman where  it  was.  In  the  year  end- 
ing 1878,  there  was  an  Expenditure 
accounted  for  which  was  given  in  one  of 
the  tables  at  page  160 — for  the  purposes 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  £238,451. 
Then,  there  were  further  sums  of 
£141,991,  and  £86,032.  That  made  a 
total  of  between  £400,000  and  £500,000, 
towards  which  the  savings,  amounting 
to  £185,000,  were  applied;  and  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  wished  him  to 
understand  that  that  was  all  the  money 
which  had  to  be  provided  for  the  South 
African  War,  he  (Mr.  Rylands)  would 
remind  him  that  that  was  paid  before 
the  3 1st  March,  1878. 

The  chairman  said,  the  hon. 
Member  was  not  in  Order  in  antici- 
pating a  discussion  of  the  items  of  other 
Votes  which  were  not  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  rylands  wished  to  be  ex- 
cused, if  he  had  been  out  of  Order.  He 
had  spoken  of  the  items,  because  he 
wanted  to  show  that  they  required  more 
information  upon  the  Estimates.  He 
was  afraid  he  had  been  technically  out 
of  Order,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  raise 
an  irregular  discussion.  He  had  shown 
that  there  had  been  considerable  expen- 
diture provided  for  in  March,  1878,  on 
account  of  the  South  African  War ;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  war  continued  some 
months  longer,  he  understood  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  state  that 
there  was  the  further  sum  of  £400,000  in 
addition,  which  would  bring  it  up  to  the 

Mr,  Rylandi 


end  of  the  present  financial  year.  [The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  No.] 
He  would  be  very  glad  to  find  that  he 
had  misunderstood  the  Statement  of  the 
rigjiit  hon.  Gentleman  the  other  evening; 
but  it  did  appear  to  him  that  when  the 
House  was  asked  to  come  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  Army  Estimates,  it  was  most 
important  that  the  Appropriation  Ac- 
counts should  be  produced  at  an  earlier 
period.  He  should  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  the  Government  that  influ- 
ence would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Audit  Department  to  secure  that. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  quite  agreed  that  they 
ought  to  have  the  Appropriation  Ac- 
counts presented  at  an  earlier  period,  if 
they  could  get  them.  But  with  reference 
to  the  particular  point  of  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Burnley  was  speaking,  the 
hon.  Member  had  misunderstood  what 
he  had  said  on  former  occasions.  What 
he  had  continually  stated  was  that  in 
August  last,  at  which  time  he  had  to 
make  certain  proposals  with  reference 
to  the  finance  of  the  present  year,  he 
brought  forward  a  Vote  to  cover  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  war  for  that  current 
year ;  but  he  stated  at  the  time  that  he 
expected  that  when  the  Accounts  for 
the  year  1878  were  finally  made  up,  it 
would  appear  there  was  an  excess  to  bo 
provided  in  respect  of  that  year — 1877-8. 
He  told  the  House  they  must  be  pro- 
vided to  meet  certain  excesses,  which 
might,  perhaps,  amount  to  something 
like  £400,000.  Well,  when  they  came 
to  find  what  the  position  of  the  Appro- 
priation Account  in  March  was,  it  ap- 
peared there  was  no  such  excess  as 
£400,000  to  be  provided  for,  because 
the  savings  on  other  Votes  had  been 
enough  to  cover  the  excess  on  the  ex- 
penditure in  South  Africa.  It  had  no 
reference  to  the  expenditure  in  this 
year,  but  to  the  excess  in  1877-8. 

Lord  FREDERICK  CAVENDISH 
said,  he  thought  the  Appropriation 
Accounts  had,  under  the  circumstances, 
been  presented  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  He  thought  anyone  would 
agree  in  that  opinion,  when  they  re- 
membered that  the  Auditor  General 
only  received  the  Accounts  on  the  31st 
December,  and  when  they  saw  also  the 
amount  of  work  that  had  to  be  done, 
and  the  great  difficulties  under  which  it 
was  performed.  He  referred  to  the 
examination  of  the  items,  and  the  want 
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of  suitable  premises,  and  repeated  his 
belief  that  no  unreasonable  delay  had 
occiiirred 

SiE  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  thought 
that  greater  facilities  should  be  given 
by  the  War  Office  to  the  Auditor  General. 
When  the  Committee  were  asked  to  dis- 
cuss these  items,  with  the  Appropriation 
Accounts  only  in  their  hands  last  Satur- 
day, they  were  asked  to  proceed  on  very 
imperfect  information.  No  doubt,  it 
would  all  turn  out  rightly  in  the  end ; 
but  this  financial  irregularity  should  not 
occur  in  the  future. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
said,  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish)  had  pointed  out  that  the 
Auditor  General  did  not  receive  the 
Army  Appropriation  Accounts  until 
December ;  and,  therefore,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  had  to  bear  the 
blame  of  two  months'  delay,  because 
by  Act  the  Accounts  should  leave  the 
War  Office  in  October.  If  the  War 
Office  performed  its  duty  in  sending  in 
the  Accounts  on  the  date  required  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  then  the  Audit 
Office  could  be  held  fully  responsible 
for  presenting  them  to  Parliament  on 
the  31st  January,  as  the  1866  Audit 
Act  enjoined.  He  hoped  the  Financial 
Secretary  would  take  a  note  of  it,  and 
give  the  Committee  an  assurance  on  the 
point. 

Mr.  J.  HOLMS  was  of  opinion  that 
a  valuable  discussion  had  arisen  out  of 
the  objection  ;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Auditor  General  had  only 
lately  taken  office,  and  some  allowance 
should  be  made  on  that  account. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
the  suggestion  he  had  made  was  pre- 
cisely what  the  Committee  did  last  year. 
On  March  6  they  voted  £4,500,000;  on 
June  14,  £1,450,000  were  voted;  and 
then  they  voted  nothing  more  until 
the  7th  of  August,  when  they  voted 
£10,000,000  in  one  night.  If,  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  Government  got 
£5,000,000  or  £6,000,000,  that  would  be 
enough  to  carry  them  on. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  really  did 
not  wish  to  do  anything  unreasonable ; 
but  when  he  had  fully  explained  to  the 
Committee  his  reasons  for  asking  the 
Government  to  postpone  the  Vote,  it 
would  be  seen  that  it  was  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  himself,  that  was  acting 
unreasonably.  What  had  this  debate 
shown  them  ?    It  had  shown  them  that 


the  majority  of  hon.  Members  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
Report  of  the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General,  which  was  only  issued  on  Satur- 
day last.  That  was  very  natural ;  but 
what  was  one  of  the  consequences  of 
that  want  of  opportunity  ?  Why,  that 
hon.  Members  ran  away  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General  who  was  in  fault  for  the  late 
presentation  of  that  Account.  It  was  not 
the  Controller  and  Auditor  General  who 
was  in  fault — it  was  the  War  Office.  It 
had  been  shown  that  it  was  only  within 
the  last  two  years  that  the  audit  of  the 
Accounts  of  the  War  Office  had  come 
within  the  province  of  the  Audit  Office. 
Previously,  the  War  Office  conducted  it 
by  a  Departmental  Audit;  and  it  was  only 
by  a  long  fight,  and  a  long  insistance 
upon  the  part  of  the  Audit  Office,  that 
those  Accounts  should  come,  like  all 
other  Public  Accounts,  under  their  exami- 
nation and  control,  that  the  War  Office 
yielded,  and  submitted  its  Accounts  to 
that  examination  and  control.  But  what 
had  been  the  course  which,  the  War  Office 
had  since  pursued?  They  had  placed  con- 
stant obstructions  in  the  way  of  making 
a  proper  examination.  They  had  re- 
fused to  place  proper  premises  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General,  although  they  had  promised 
that  premises  should  be  ready.  In  con- 
sequence, the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General  had  been  unable  to  make  the 
test-audit  which  he  held  to  be  neces- 
sary. He  would  refer  the  Committee  to 
paragraphs  4  and  5  of  the  Controller 
and  Auditor  General's  Report  for  1876-7 
on  that  subject,  and  to  paragraph  2  of 
the  Report  just  published.  It  now  ap- 
peared that  the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General  hoped  shortly  to  be  in  possession 
of  certain  rooms  in  the  War  Office  in 
Pall  Mall,  and  to  be  in  a  position  to 
apply  the  test-audit,  partially  to  the 
Accounts  of  1878-9,  and  fully  to  those  of 
1879-80.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
War  Office  had  refused  the  necessary 
material  for  a  test- audit ;  and  the  Con- 
troller and  Auditor  General's  request 
for  a  codified  statement  had  been  refused 
on  one  pretext  or  another  by  the  War 
Office  authorities,  although  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  at 
their  own  disposal  sufficient  information 
to  enable  the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General  to  make  the  test-examination 
which  be  qonsidered  to  bo  necessary  for 
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tlie  immediate  attention  of  Parliament,  i  plying  to  objections  which  were  never 
With  regard  to  the  inequality  of  the  pay  I  made. 

of  the  Household  Troops  with  that  of  j  Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  had 
the  Line,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  understood  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
(Sir  Arthur  Hayter)  must  bear  in  mind  ber  to  object  to  the  items  being  distri- 
that  an  officer  in  the  Guards  was  placed    buted,  and  he  would  explain.    The  fact 


in  a  very  different  position  in  London  to 
the  Line  officer.  The  officer  in  the  Guards 
was  not  supposed  to  hold  the  most  econo- 
mical of  positions ;  and,  except  when  on 
actual  duty,  he  was  not  provided  with 
quarters  in  any  way.  If  they  were  to 
strike  the  balance  between  the  officer  of 
the  Guards  and  the  officer  of  the  Line, 
putting  the  latter  in  the  same  position 
as  the  former,  he  thought  the  balance 
would  be  by  no  means  in  favour  of  the 
Guards,  and  he  should  advise  that  no 
further  movements  were  made  in  that 
direction.  With  regard  to  an  equal 
number  of  officers  to  each  regiment,  he 


of  the  matter  was  this.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  proportion  of  foreigners 
in  Cjrprus  was  limited ;  and,  being 
foreigners,  they  could  not  be  enlisted 
in  greater  porportion  than  somewhere 
about  2  per  cent  per  company,  or  2  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  men.  These 
troops,  if  they  might  be  called  so,  were 
intended  to  be  employed  as  engineers 
and  pioneers ;  and  though  they  were  so 
far  disciplined,  and  placed  under  military 
control  as  to  render  them  available  for 
heavy  duty  in  the  plains,  they  would 
not  come  properly  under  the  head  of 
police ;  and,  therefore,  they  were  put  iu 


believed  his  noble  Friend  near  him  \  what  appeared  to  be  their  proper  position 
(Lord  Eustace  Cecil)  had  given  a  correct !  in  the  place  of  pioneers.  Inasmuch  as 
reply.  In  reply  to  the  next  question,  i  tlioy  were  not  enlisted  under  the  Mutiny 
he  might  say  that  the  Warrant  of  1873  !  Act,  they  could  not  form  any  i>ortion  of 
made  every  officer  who  entered  the  |  that  particular  Vote  by  Parliament ;  and 
Array  after  that  date  liable  to  be  trans-  I  ho  hold  that  it  would  have  been  as 
ferred,  with  or  without  his  own  consent,  |  improper  to  have  included  ther^i  in  the 
to  the  linked  battalion.  But  it  was  not  Estimates,  as  it  would  be  to  include  any 
held  to  have  a  retrospective  effect,  as  it  other  corps  of  police  which  might  be 
was  felt  to  be  a  hardship  to  officers  long  !  raised  in  any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
in  the  Service  that  they  should  be  so  '  Possessions.  This  Force  was  intended 
transferred.  They  would  rather  not  f^o  '  to  be  utilized,  quite  as  much  for  con- 
by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  in  a  Scr-  I  structing  roads,  bridges,  and  other 
vice  like  theirs,  scattered  over  the  face  [  public  works,  as  for  military  purposes, 
of  the  earth;  but  they  wished  to  proceed  [  The  hon.  and  gallant  General  referred 
with  a  certain  regard  to  the  welfare  of !  also  to  the  number  of  officers  who  were 
the  Service  generally,  and  with  an  en-  supernumerary ;  and  the  Warrant  to 
deavour  not  to  throw  undue  hardship  which  he  referred  was  that,  no  doubt, 
upon  particular  officers.  For  instance,  i  which  followed  the  recommendation  of 
it  would  be  obviously  hard,  in  the  case  |  the  Royal  Commission  on  Promotion 
of  supernumeraries  of  the  corresponding  and  Retirement,  to  the  effect  that  officers 
battalion,  where  officers  were  short  in  of  the  Staff  should  be  borne  as  super- 
the  front  battalion,  to  send  out  those  j  numeraries.  For  his  part,  he  had  always 
officers  to  India,  perhaps  knowing  that  |  understood  that  in  allowing  officers  em- 
almost  directly  those  officers  would  be  '  ployed  on  the  Staff  to  go  back  to  their 
called  to  the  home  battalion.  At  the  |  regiments  they  were  fouowing  an  excel- 
same  time,  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  ^  lent  example  set  them  by  the  best  foreign 
(Colonel  Alexander)  was  perfectly  correct  Armies.  With  regard  to  the  questi(m 
in  saying  that  those  officers  were  avail-  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  iStirling 
able  under  certain  circumstances.  The  Burghs  (Mr.  Campbell- Bannerman)  on 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Sir  George  the  subject  of  signalling,  he  could  not 
Balfour)  asked  why  certain  military  \  say  off-hand  that  a  distinct  body  of 
charges  incurred  in  respect  of  Cyprus  officers  and  men  had  gone  out ;  but 
were  not  found  in  one  place,  instead  of  every  corps  had  now  a  certain  number 
in  several?  No  doubt,  that  was  so.  They  j  of  officers  and  men  proficient  in  signnl- 
were  like  all  other  military  charges,  ex-  \  ling,  and  he  was  almost  certain  that  in 
cept  in  this  respect.  '  every  corps  which    had  gone    out    to 

General  Sie  GEORGE  BALFOUR :  Zululand  there  were  a  large  number  of 
It  is  a  pity  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  officers  and  men  who  had  been  trained 
Gentleman  should  waste    time    in  re-  *  in  signalling.      As  to  the   instrument 

Colonel  Stanly 
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mentioned  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  they 
had  received  a  request  that  a   certain 
number  might  be  sent  out ;  and  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  they  had  already  antici- 
pated that  requisition.  In  addition  to  that, 
and  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Cape  in  respect  of  signal- 
ling, he  had  caused  a  telegram  to  be  sent 
asking  whether  it  would  be  practicable 
to  use  a  balloon  for  military  purposes  ? 
They  had  not  yet  received  a  reply,  and 
should  not  send  out  the  balloon  unless  it 
would  be  of  practical  use.     A  question 
had  been  asked  him  with  regard  to  the 
depot  allowance  for  colonels ;   and  the 
hon.   and    gallant    Member  who   pro- 
pounded it  (Major  0*Beirne)  said  that 
the  allowance  was  excessive,  and  such  | 
as  the  duties  of  the  colonel  of  a  depot  j 
hardly  justified.     He  must  remind  the  i 
lion.    Member   that   the  colonel    of   a 
depot  held  a  position  differing  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  officers  commanding 
regiments.      He  occupied  a  ^tM^i-Staff 
position,  and  the  allowance  had  to  be 
made  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  by 
his  travelling  about,  and  otherwise  being 
put  to  expenses  for  which  command  al- 
lowance was  generally  given.     The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  East  Aberdeen- 
shire (Sir  Alexander  Gordon)  asked  him 
what  had  been  done  with  the  horses  for 
which  so  large  a  sum  was  voted  last  year  ? 
When  they  found  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  required  they  made  inquiries, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be 
best  to  keep  or  to  sell  them ;  and  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would 
sell   the   greater  number.       That    was 
done ;  but,  at  Jhe  same  time,  they  took  ' 
care,  in  some  cases,  to  increase  the  stock  i 
of  horses  in  regiments,  keeping  some  of 
the  best,    and   only  throwing  on   the  ' 
general  market  such  horses  as  were  of 
inferior  quality.     In  their  disposition  of  I 
the  horses,  they  had  in  view  the  process 
of  replenishing  the  Army  with  the  best 
class  of  horses.      He  believed  that   no  • 
exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  ; 
monev  received  for   the  sale   of   those 
horses ;  but  that  it  would  be  carried  in 
ordinary  course  into  the  Exchequer  Re-  ! 
ceipts.    With  regard  to  the  question  that 
had  been  asked  about  the  increase  in  the 
extra  pay  of  the  Guards — a  question,  he 
believed,  which  was  asked  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell) 

Mr.  PAKNELL  said,  his  question  was 
not  connected  with  that  subject. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  the  hon.  Mem- 


ber asked  that.  His  question  was  with 
regard  to  the  General  Staff.  He  (Colonel 
Stanley)  might  say  that  the  item  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  referred  had 
arisen  from  the  transfers  that  had  been 
made,  owing  to  the  Boyal  Warrant,  in 
relation  to  seconding.  He  (Colonel 
Stanley)  thought  that  was  the  only  ex- 
planation that  he  could  give.  With  regard 
to  the  extra  pay  of  the  officers  of  the 
Foot  Guards,  he  thought  he  had  not 
rightly  apprehended  the  question  put  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath. 

Mr.  parnell  said,  there  were  two 
questions ;  and  perhaps  he  might  state 
to  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
that  the  question  of  the  allowance  to 
officers  in  the  Foot  Guards  was  referred 
to  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Controller 
and  Auditor  General.  It  had  been 
raised  by  another  hon.  Member ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Parnell)  proposed  to  raise  the 
question  later  on. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  thought 
it  would  be  very  convenient  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  they  should  take  the  question 
of  the  Stock  Purse  now.  He  was  hardly 
aware  of  the  actual  circumstances  under 
which  the  difference  had  arisen.  In  the 
year  1855,  when  the  question  of  the 
Stock  Purse  was  last  dealt  with,  it  was 
found  insufficient  to  enable  the  regiments 
to  be  recruited  up  to  their  full  establish- 
ment ;  and  it  was  settled  that  the  officers 
should  receive  a  commutive  allowance, 
in  lieu  of  the  previous  allowance  from 
the  Stock  Purse.  It  was  calculated 
on  the  average  of  three  successive 
years,  and  the  amount  was  fixed  at 
about  £80  a-year.  As  stated  in  the 
Auditor  General* s  Report,  in  practice  it 
amounted  to  a  little  less  in  the  Scots 
Guards,  and  to  a  little  more  in  the  Cold- 
stream Guards. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Does  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  wish  to  move  an 
Amendment? 

Mr.  parnell  wished  to  know 
whether  the  balances  of  deserters'  ac- 
counts, amounting  to  £1,506,  to  be  found 
on  page  109  of  the  Estimates,  under  the 
head  of  "Exchequer  Receipts,"  in- 
cluded any  amount  from  the  effects  of 
deserters  from  the  Guards ;  and,  if  so, 
how  much?  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  balances  of  deserters'  accounts  were 
still  open.  He  wished  to  point  out,  with 
regard  to  the  matter,  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  last  Session,  in 
answer  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Clonmel 
^Mr.  A.  Moore),  said  that  the  provisions 
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in  the  Begimental  Debts  Act  and  the 
Bojal  Warrants  applied  to  the  Army 
generally ;  but  that  some  reservations 
appeared  to  have  been  made  on  the 
point  by  the  legal  authorities.  He, 
therefore,  wished  to  press  his  question 
as  to  whether  the  £1,506  included  any 
amount  from  deserters  from  the  brigade 
of  the  Guards ;  and,  if  so,  how  much  ? 
If  it  did  not,  what,  then,  became  of  the 
effects  of  deserters  from  the  Guards  ? 
If  the  reservations  had  reference  to  the 
Guards,  who  were  the  legal  authorities 
that  authorized  the  exemption  of  the 
Guards  from  the  Act  of  Parliament 
governing  the  matter  ?  What  were  the 
grounds  for  it  ?  The  reservation  ought 
also  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  House ;  and  he  would  point  out  to 
the  Committee  that  every  captain  of 
the  Foot  Guards  received  an  allowance 
of  £20  7«.  6(^.,  to  cover  the  possible  loss 
which  might  accrue  to  him  from  death  or 
illness.  He  was  desirous  also  of  pointing 
out  generally  that  the  Estimates,  as  pre- 
sented, appeared  to  show  a  decrease  of 
£343,976.  But,  in  reality,  such  a  re- 
duction had  not  taken  place.  The  ori- 
ginal Estimates  for  1878-9  did  not  in- 
clude all  the  money  voted,  for  there  was 
a  Supplementary  Estimate  of  £370,000. 
If  this  Estimate  were  compared  with 
the  original  Estimate,  it  would-be  found 
that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the 
present  year.  They  had  no  assurance 
that  the  House  might  not  be  asked  to 
pass  another  Supplementary  Estimate  of 
a  far  greater  amount  during  the  present 
year.  Putting  the  Supplementary  Es- 
timate aside,  and  comparing  the  original 
Estimates,  it  woidd  be  found  that  the 
increase  in  the  Vote  amounted  to 
£32,000.  That  increase  had  arisen  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  expenses  of 
discharged  soldiers,  which  last  year  had 
amounted  to  £8,000,  did  not  appear  in 
the  present  Estimates. 

Lord  ELCHO  wished  to  ask,  with 
regard  to  these  scieatiQc  instruments 
with  a  long  name,  whether  they  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  troops  by  the  22nd 
of  January,  or  whether  they  had  been 
sent  out  since  that  date  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GORDON  ob- 
served, that  when  officers  were  taken  off 
regimental  establishments  and  added  to 
the  General  Staff  their  pay  ought  to  be 
deducted  from  the  regimental  establish- 
ment. The  Estimates  showed  that  there 
was  a  total  of  200  more  officers  than  last 

Mr.  Pamell 


year ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  those 
officers  had  been  counted  twice  over. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  the 
explanation  he  had  previously  given  was 
the  accurate  one.  There  was  a  certain 
increase  in  the  charge  which  had  arisen 
from  the  transfer  of  some  officers  em- 
ployed in  the  Intolligence  Department. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
that  according  to  the  statement  on  page 
6,  those  officers  were  borne  twice,  both 
as  Regimental  and  Staff  officers. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
remarked,  that  there  was  always  great 
difficulty  in  finding  out  what  these  in- 
creases meant.  No  one  who  had  paid 
attention  to  the  numbers  inserted  in  the 
table  at  page  6  of  the  Army  Estimates, 
as  the  established  strength  of  the  Army 
and  Staff,  could  have  failed  to  see  that 
it  was,  in  the  main,  thoroughly  unreli- 
able. From  the  confused  manner  in 
which  the  Estimates  were  prepared,  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  Meiubers  to 
find  out  what  they  really  meant,  al- 
though one  Secretary  of  State  after 
another  had  promised  amendment.  He 
should  be  happy  to  second  any  Motion 
which  should  have  for  its  object  the 
putting  pressure  upon  the  War  Office  to 
state  these  numbers  in  a  proper  form.  A 
matter  of  some  importance  arose  in  con- 
nection with  Cyprus.  What  reason  was 
there  why  coloured  regiments  should  not 
be  raised  in  that  Island?  What  had 
become  of  the  West  Indian  regiments  ? 
There  must  be  some  strange  and  unex- 
plained cause  for  raising  a  military  re- 
giment of  nearly  1,200  men  for  service 
in  Cjrprus,  and  charging:  the  cost  in  the 
Civil  Estimates.  Ue  objected  also  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  had  alluded  to  his  obser- 
vations, and  had  put  words  into  his  mouth 
which  he  had  never  uttered,  about  the 
charges  in  the  Army  Estimates  of  about 
£20,000  for  military  establishments  for 
Cyprus.  A  distinct  Vote  for  £2,000  was 
granted  on  account  of  Cyprus  in  only 
Vote  13  of  the  Estimates ;  whereas  the 
balance  of  £18,000  was  spread  amongst 
many  of  the  appendices  in  a  way  to 
render  their  detection  difficult.  He  re- 
peated, that  the  charges  with  regard  to 
Cyprus  should  not  be  muddled  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  found  in  the 
present  Estio&ates.  It  was  also  a  great 
pity,  in  spite  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  that  the  organization 
of  the  Army  should  be  so  defective  as 
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to  require  that  so  many  should  be  made 
supernumerary  to  replace  officers  taken 
away  from  their  regiments  upon  other 
duty.  This  never  ought  to  be  done  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  leave  a  battalion 
or  company  without  its  proper  compli- 
ment of  officers — a  matter  which  fre- 
quently occurred  at  the  present  time — 
because  the  battalions  and  companies 
were  far  too  many  for  the  number  of 
privates  in  the  Army. 

SiE  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  that 
when  he  last  had  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing the  House  on  a  subject  connected 
with  the  Army  he  found  that,  outside  the 
House,  but  little  of  what  he  had  said  was 
reported,  and  he  supposed  that  any  ob- 
servations he  might  make  that  evening 
would  be  as  totally  ignored  by  the  Press 
as  on  former  occasions.  Therefore,  any- 
thing he  might  say  would  be  only 
for  the  ears  of  the  few  hon.  Gentlemen 
then  present  in  the  House.  Still,  as 
long  as  he  remained  a  Member  of  that 
House,  he  should  consider  it  his  duty  to 
lay  before  it  such  arguments  as  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  raise.  Referring 
to  the  question  of  the  Horse  Guards 
management,  and  the  statement  he  made 
on  Friday  night  with  a  view  of  remedy- 
ing the  evils  that  now  existed,  he  would 
venture  again  to  put  forward  views  of  a 
similar  character.  On  more  than  one  oc- 
casion he  had,  in  various  ways,  brought 
before  the  House  the  question  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  aregiraent  of  Irish  Guards. 
When  he  asked  a  Question  of  the  right 
lion,  and  gallant  Gentleman  opposite, 
who  held  the  position  of  War  Minister, 
with  regard  to  it,  he  was  treated  like  a 
child.  The  reply  made  to  him  was  in  this 
form — **  What  a  gallant  people  you  are. 
You  have  ever  distinguished  yourselves 
as  British  soldiers.  We  all  admire  your 
88th  Connaught  Rangers."  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  had  informed  him  of  the 
existence  of  that  regiment,  as  if  he  had 
never  heard  of  it  before.  But  if  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  studied  the  question,  and 
considered  the  part  that  Irish  soldiers 
had  played  in  history — and  that  night 
was  no  inappropriate  time  to  remember 
it — they  would  not  have  spoken  of  them 
in  that  way.  He  should  test  the  ques- 
tion that  night,  in  his  small  way,  by 
taking  objection  to  certain  items  in  the 
Vote,  for  that  was  the  only  way  in  which 
Irish  views  on  this  subject  could  be 
made  apparent.  Laymen  in  that 
House  might  not  be  conversant  with 


military  technicality;  but  that  did  not 
prevent  their  possessing  a  knowled&^e  of 
military  history ;  and  as  regarded  the 
prolonged  contest  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century  in  the  Peninsular,  he  fear- 
lessly asserted  that  the  large  proportion 
of  the  Infantry  of  the  Line  engafzred 
in  that  contest  were  Irishmen.  The 
other  day  he  had  moved  for  a  Return 
of  the  different  nationalities  of  the  men 
composing  the  British  Army.  If  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House 
35  years  ago,  and  had  moved  for  such 
a  Return,  it  would  have  been  refused 
him  on  political  grounds.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause it  would  not  have  suited  the  Gk)- 
vernment  of  the  day  to  have  acknow- 
ledged officially  that  two-thirds  of  the 
British  line  then,  as  they  had  been  in 
the  time,  1808-1812,  were  Irish.  He 
would  wish  to  point  out  that  it  was  not 
only  militaiy  men  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  British  Army.  It 
W818  not  only  the  few  soldiers  who  occu- 
pied seats  in  that  House  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  military  history,  for  the 
subject  was  distinct  from  the  calling  of 
a  soldier  ;  and  not  only  soldiers,  but 
civilians,  were  aware  of  that  history.  In 
1808  and  1812  there  were  records  of  very 
glorious  deeds ;  and  he  might  instance 
that  Napier,  in  chronicling  the  conduct 
of  the-  92nd  Gordon  Highlanders  as 
having  performed  deeds  at  the  Maya 
that  would  have  graced  Thermopylae, 
stated  it  was  entirely  composed  of  Irish- 
men. He  would  say  that  two-thirds  of  the 
Line  of  the  British  Army  was,  in  those 
times,  composed  of  Irishmen,  for  then  no 
Roman  OathoHc  was  admitted  into  the 
Artillery.  When  he  moved,  some  five 
years  ago,  for  a  Return  of  the  nation- 
alities in  the  Army,  there  were  found  to 
be  some  44,000  Irishmen  and  15,000 
Scotchmen.  He  would  ccdl  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  two 
nationalities  were  represented  in  a  very 
different  manner  upon  the  Army  List. 
He  had  not  brought  the  document ;  but 
he  could  say,  from  memory,  that  there 
were  17  Scotch  regiments  and  six 
Irish  bearing  a  national  designation. 
If  a  man  had  fought  at  Minden  in  the 
old  days,  his  nationality  was  ascribed  to 
Scotland.  To  show  how  strong  the  feel- 
ing was  even  at  the  present  day  he 
would  say  he  had  lately  seen,  in  27ie 
lUu9trated  London  Nevo%^  the  Scotch  trews 
depicted  as  worn  by  a  regiment  in  an 
engagement    in   which    no    regiment 
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wearing  trews  was  engag^.  It  was 
picturesque,  and,  as  the  journal  was 
made  to  sell,  no  doubt  the  public  liked 
it.  The  fact  that,  for  the  last  80  or  90 
years,  Irishmen  had  formed  the  prin- 
cipal element  in  the  British  Army,  was 
totally  disregarded.  Why  were  these 
distinctions  drawn  between  the  nations  ? 
For  his  part,  he  should  not  object  if 
national  regimental  distinctions  were 
uniyersally  removed;  and  in  that  respect 
he  was  an  Imperialist.  There  was  no 
reason  why  old  jealousies  should  be  kept 
up  by  the  retention  of  these  names;  But, 
so  long  as  the  names  were  retained,  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Army  was  composed  of  Irishmen  should 
be  recognized  by  their  territorial  dis- 
tinctions. He  would  be  asked  why  did  he 
not  brin^  the  question  before  the  House 
formally  r  He  was  not  what  was  called  an 
Obstructionist  in  the  House ;  but  he  rather 
wished  to  sweep  away  and  level  down, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  difficulties  which 
existed  between  the  two  nations,  and 
what  he  did  was  what  he  believed  it  was 
his  duty  to  do.  He  had  done  something, 
at  various  times,  to  induce  his  country- 
men to  enlist ;  but  he  certainly  should 
not  continue  his  efforts,  if  he  was  to  be 
answered  in  the  way  he  had  been.  They 
had  at  present  three  regiments  of  Guards 
— the  Grenadiers,  the  Coldstreams,  and 
the  Fusiliers.  The  Coldstreams  were 
not  Scotch,  although  they  took  their 
names  from  a  river  over  the  Border;  but 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  Fusi- 
liers being  a  Scotch  regiment.  The 
name  Grenadier  Guards  at  once  sug- 
gested the  **  British  Grenadier  " — an  air 
which  he  believed  was  the  quick-step 
of  that  regiment.  He  might  be  told 
all  this  was  mere  sentiment.  Well, 
suppose  it  was?  How  many  people 
were  ruled  by  mere  sentiment  r  He 
knew  what  was  wanted.  The  Go- 
vernment wanted  them  to  make  a  fuss, 
to  come  down  and  make  a  row  on 
the  Army  Estimates,  and  then  they 
would  have  a  regiment  of  Irish  Guards 
next  Session.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  business  should  not  be  con- 
ducted in  that  way,  and  who  did  not  wish 
to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  procedure 
of  the  House.  He  did  not  mean  to  im- 
pute to  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man (Colonel  Stanley)  fault  in  the  re- 
marks he  was  making ;  but  for  the  last 
eight  years  he  had  endeavoured  to  bring 
forward  that  question,  but  had  always 

Sir  Patrick  O'Brien 


been  met  with  a  sneer,  and  the  question 
had  been  treated  in  a  slighting  manner. 
If  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
would  get  up  and  tell  him  that,  despite 
the  Horse  Guards — that  despite  the 
wrong  which  existed  in  that  particular 
locality — that  there  was  to  be  a  new 
military  system  of  administration — ^that 
they  were  no  longer  to  know  regiments  as 
English,  Irish,  or  Scotch  regiments — that 
they  were  to  make  numerical  arrange- 
ments, and  to  call  them  the  first,  second, 
third,  or  fourth — then,  eadit  quastio.  He 
had  nothing  to  say.  But  so  long  as  par- 
ticular nations  were  allowed  to  have 
specific  regiments,  so  long  should  he  ob- 
ject to  the  present  arrangement.  The 
Scotchmen  only  gave  the  Army  15,000 
men,  and  yet  had  17  regiments  in  the 
Army  List  with  a  Scottish  designation  ; 
while  Ireland,  which  gave  the  Army 
44,000  men,  had  but  six  regiments  with 
specifically  Irish  names.  He  had  been 
told  to  put  down  a  Motion ;  but  what 
support  would  he  get  ?  It  would  be  re- 
garded, he  was  sorry  to  say,  in  the  way 
in  which  too  many  Irish  questions  were 
regarded.  Therefore,  he  thought  he 
was  entitled  to  bring  this  subject  for- 
ward in  the  way  he  had  done  that  night. 
Did  the  Horse  Guards  imagine  that  the 
Irish  people  were  an  amusing  and  playful 
people,  who  could  be  humbugged  in  this 
fashion  ?  He  thought  the  best  way  he 
could  bring  the  question  to  an  issue 
would  be  to  move  that  the  Vote  before 
the  Committee  be  reduced  by  £10,000, 
which  he  ventured  to  do. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £4,588,000,  be 
gnranted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  of 
the  Fay,  Allowances,  and  other  Charges  of  Her 
Majesty's  Land  Forces  at  Homo  and  Abroad 
(exclusive  of  India),  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  3l8t 
day  of  March  1880."— (5»r  Fatrtek  O'Brien.) 

Sir  HENEY  HAVELOCK  said,  he 
should  like  to  make  some  inquiries 
which  came  under  the  Vote  for  levy 
money  and  recruiting  parties.  They 
were  at  present  in  a  rather  critical 
state  with  regard  to  the  brigade  depots 
and  the  linked  battalions  now  serving 
abroad.  He  should  also  like  to  know 
what  steps  were  being  taken  by  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to 
fiuBl  the  promise  he  had  given,  and 
which  had  been,  to  some  extent,  de- 
parted from — ^that  the  first  18  regiments 
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should  be  kept  up  to  a  etreugth  of 
820?  He  understood  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  to  say  that  he 
was  taking  steps  to  carry  out  that  pro- 
mise from  one  or  two  different  sources ; 
but,  on  looking  at  the  latest  monthly 
Betum  presented  to  the  House  by  the 
Army  Quartermaster  General,  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  reconcile  the  facts  with  that 
answer.  For  he  found  no  regiments 
whatever  on  that  increased  strength,  or 
anywhere  near  it.  When  this  system 
of  linked  battalions  was  first  formed 
there  were  141  battalions,  of  which  70 
were  to  serve  abroad,  and  71  at  home. 
That  arrangement  had,  however,  now 
been  considerably  departed  from.  There 
were  now  in  India  five  extra  bat- 
talions— 55  battalions  instead  of  50; 
28  at  the  Colonies,  including  the  Cape, 
instead  of  21  ;  leaving  only  58,  in- 
stead of  71,  at  home  ready  to  be  drawn 
upon  for  all  the  exigencies  of  the  Ser- 
vice. In  another  and  still  more  im- 
portant respect  the  arrangement  of 
which  he  spoke  had  been  departed 
from.  For  there  were  10  regiments 
which  were  in  the  abnormal  position 
of  having  both  battalions  abroad,  in- 
stead of  having  one  abroad  and  one  at 
home.  Five  of  them  had  one  battalion 
in  India  and  one  in  some  other  Colony ; 
while  the  other  five  were  actually  in  the 
condition  that  one  of  the  battalions  was 
in  India,  where,  if  not  actually  in  the 
field,  it  might  be  called  upon  at  any 
moment,  and  the  other  was  in  the  field 
at  the  Cape.  This  was  not  only  a  de- 
parture from  the  state  of  things  origin- 
ally intended,  but  it  presented  also  a 
crisis  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be 
met  by  some  exceptional  means.  Th& 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
given  the  House  to  understand  that  he 
had  under  contemplation  some  mode  of 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  1876  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, and  of  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
was  one  member,  and  he  (Sir  Henry 
Havelock)  another.  That  Committee 
recommended  that  when  both  battalions 
were  serving  abroad  some  provision  for 
the  emergency  should  be  made  by  ex- 
panding the  depot.  He  should  also  like 
to  know  whether  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  was  making  any 
provision  against  the  recurrence  of  the 
contingency  which  happened  in  the  91st 
regiment  ?  There  the  rule  was  fol- 
lowed of  sending  out  no  men  who  were 


over  19  years'  service,  and  none  who  had 
not  one  year  of  service.  The  result  was 
that  the  battalions  were  reduced  to  400, 
and  had  to  be  filled  up  by  a  depletion 
of  other  regiments.  When  the  supply 
of  recruits  was  exceptionally  large — the 
Army  was  3,000  over  the  Establishment 
at  the  present  moment — care  should  be 
taken  not  to  enlist  very  young  men,  so 
that  when  named  for  service  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  take  off  300  or  400 
men,  but  the  battalion  should  embark 
almost  as' it  stood. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  while  he 
fully  recognized  the  excellence  of  the 
intentions  and  the  soundness  of  the 
arguments  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  King's  County  (Sir  Patrick 
O'Brien),  still,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  British  nation  and  the 
Irish  nation  were  placed,  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  suggestion. 
No  doubt,  as  an  Irish  gentleman,  proud 
of  the  great  part  which  Irish  valour 
played  in  the  support  and  the  extension 
of  the  British  Empire,  he  felt  a  natural 
wish  that  Irish  valour  should  be  as 
openly  recognized  as  it  was  generally 
utilized.  Though,  perhaps.  Irishmen 
did  not  any  longer  constitute  the  ma- 
jority of  the  British  Line,  they  certainly 
constituted  a  very  considerable  part  of 
it,  and  he  did  not  wonder  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  desired  some  open  recognition 
of  it.  In  support  of  his  contention, 
however,  he  quoted  some  facts  which 
rather  militated  against  his  view  of  the 
case  than  supported  it.  He  wished  for 
national  regiments,  and  yet  he  amused 
the  Committee  by  reminding  them  that 
a  great  many  so-called  Scotch  national 
regiments  were  by  no  means  Scotch  in 
their  composition.  He  would  point  out  to 
the  hon.  Baronet  that,  even  if  the  Go- 
vernment conferred  upon  Ireland  the 
distinctioh  of  having  a  body  of  Eoyal 
Irish  Guards,  it  would  be  a  poor  satis- 
faction to  him  to  know — as,  in  all  pro- 
bability, he  did  know — that  the  so-called 
Boyal  Irish  Guards  should  be  more  pro- 
perly styled  Eoyal  '*Hirish"  Guards, 
from  the  predominant  accent  of  the  re- 
cruits. He  could  not,  moreover,  too 
clearly  remember  that,  under  the  pre- 
sent system  of  Government,  it  was  not 
recognised  as  safe  to  encourage  a  na- 
tional spirit  in  the  Army.  ()ther  Go- 
vernments, and  other  Empires,  unlike 
the  English,  could  build  up  their  Armies 
upon  national  feeling;.     The   German 
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Army  had  many  corps,  each  of  which 
was  grounded  in  the  whole  strength  and 
spirit    of   its    contiguous  district;   but 
that  was  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  in 
which  the  British  Army  was  organized 
and    established.     The   hon.   Baronet 
might,  by  simply  glancing  at  the  Army 
List,   satisfy  nimself  upon    that  point, 
and  see  how  utterly  hostile  to  the  spirit 
of  British   administration  was  the  re- 
cognition of  any  such  national    senti- 
ment.   He   found,  under   the   yarious 
Army  corps  in  Ireland,  the  Edinboro' 
Militia,     Eoyal  Lanark  Militia ;    and 
among  the  divisions  of  troops  forming 
part  of  the  same  Army  corps  the  West 
X  ork  Militia ;  and  that  Cork  was  the 
head-quarters    of  the  West   Somerset 
Militia,  Limerick  of  another,  and  so  on. 
Those  centres  were  largely  filled  up  by 
troops  hailing  from  the  greatest  possible 
distances  from  the  Irishlocalities  named. 
Nor  was  the  system  confined  to  England 
alone,  for  they  found  the  same  sort  of 
thing  in  the  Indian  Army,  where  two 
companies  of  one  nationality  served  be- 
side two  companies  of  another.    The 
whole  organization  of  the  British  Army 
at  home  and  abroad  rested  upon  the 
balance  of  possible  conflict  which  might 
take  place  Between  diiferent  races  which 
would  be  prevented  making  any  use  of 
their  national  sentiments.    They  were 
▼ery  distant  from  the  time  when  the 
British  Government  would  be   able  to 
rest    upon  national  feeling;  and,  until 
that  was  attained,  the  Army  could  not 
be  founded  upon  national  feeling.    The 
British  Government  had  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  had  to  cope  with  discontent  in 
every  portion  of   its  Dominions ;  and 
where  it  governed,  it  had  to  direct  the 
ignorance  of  one  portion  of  its  subjects 
against  the  ignorance  of  the  other  por- 
tion.    It  was  not   a  National  Govern- 
ment, but  an  Imperialism  of  the  worst 
kind ;    and    its    Military  Forces   were 
arranged  upon  the  old  Roman  principle 
of  **  Divide  and  govern."  He  had  stated 
that  he  entirely  sympathized  with  the 
motives  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  and  only 
wished  there  was  any  near  approach  to 
the  era  which  he  contemplated  ;  but  as 
things  were,  and  were  likely  to  remain 
under  this  distinctly  anti-national  Go- 
vernment, there  was  not  the  slightest 
probability  that  it  would  arrive  for  many 
years  to  come.     And  he  further  con- 
sidered   that,    under    present  circum- 
stances, the  Irish  nation  would  be  jus- 

Mr.  O'Donnell 


tified  in  rejecting,  with  utter  disdain, 
any  such  puny  and  paltry  recognition 
of  Irish  nationality  as  the  granting  of  a 
regiment  of  Guards  to  a  people  from 
whom  the  English  Gbvemment  had 
stolen  its  Legidature.  There  would  be 
no  need  for  Irish  Guards  until  they  were 
required  to  escort  the  Soyereign  to  the 
opening  of  a  restored  Parliament.  Then, 
indeed,  they  would  be  welcome ;  but  the 
introduction  of  Irish  Guards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  some  imaginary  part 
was,  at  the  present  day,  an  anachron- 
ism; while  his  opposition  to  their  es- 
tablishment was  strengthened  by  the 
knowledge  that,  under  the  present 
system,  their  first  duty  would  be  the 
coercion  of  the  Irish  people. 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  that  he 
could  understand  the  position  assumed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan 
(Mr.  0*Donnell).  It  appeared  to  him 
the  hon.  Member  was  too  much  given  to 
adopting  the  "  Poluphloisbo "  style  of 
oratory.  He  (Sir  Patrick  O'Brien)  had 
been  asked  to  sit  there  that  evening  for 
the  purpose  of  criticizing  the  Army  Esti- 
mates, and  not  for  the  purpose  of  talking 
about  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  glory 
of  Empires,  and  the  other  grand  subjects 
upon  which  the  hon.  Member  delighted 
to  speak.    Bulwer  Lytton  once  said — 

"  Those  politicians  are  common  enough  now. 
Propose  to  march  to  the  Milennium,  and  they  are 
your  men ;  ask  them  to  march  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  they  fall  to  feeling  their  pockets,  and 
trembling  for  fear  of  foot-pads." 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  hon. 
Member  treated  the  small  but  practical 
suggestions  which  he  had  ventured  to 
make.  K  a  man  simply  confined  himself 
to  practical  matters,  little  wouldbe known 
of  him ;  but  if  he  talked  about  what 
nobody  understood,  and  in  grandiloquent 
language,  people  would  say — **  Who  is 
this?  It  \&  some  new,  gorgeous  light 
that  has  come  upon  us.''  And  he  was 
afraid  that  was  the  kind  of  light  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  wanted 
to  shed  upon  the  House.  He  was 
not  there  to  talk  that  kind  of  bastard 
Nationalism,  nor  to  endeavour  to  make 
a  reputation  by  sacrificing  even  a  small 
interest  of  his  country.  He  repeated, 
they  were  there  to  criticize  the  Estimates, 
and  not  to  talk  about  what  was  occurring 
in  Zululand,  in  Afghanistan,  or  the 
French  Parliament.  At  the  same  time, 
he  denied  the  right  of  the  hon.  Member 
to   lecture   Irish  Qentlemen;  who  ex- 
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pressed  their  opinions  as  to  what  was 
proper  to  be  done,  and  who  came  there 
with  an  honest  intention  of  doing  what 
they  conceived  right.  He  might  be 
wrong  in  saying  that  an  Irish  Guard 
ought  to  be  raised.  Probably  he  was, 
and  he  was  open  to  rebuke  ;  but  no  one 
had  a  right  to  tell  him,  when  he  came 
forward  and  made  the  proposal  in  a 
humble  manner,  and  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  that  he  was  ruining  the  country, 
simply  because  he  was  not  bringing 
them  back  to  the  Firbolgs,  with  whom 
the  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  was  con- 
nected long  before  the  Milesians  arrived 
in  Ireland.  He  would  not  permit  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  lecture  him. 

The  CHAIEMAN  :  The  hon.  Member 
is  out  of  Order.  The  Question  before 
the  Committee  is  the  reduction  of  the 
Yote  by  £10,000. 

8iE  PATEICK  O'BEIEN  said,  that 
in  order  to  refer  to  the  reduction,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  call  attention  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  proposed 
it.  He  was  told  to  criticize  the  Esti- 
mates, as  there  were  many  things  that 
required  to  be  criticized ;  and  he  knew 
there  were  hon.  Gentlemen  there  well 
able  to  enter  into  details ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he,  who  for  15  years  had  been 
criticizing  this  particular  Vote,  begged,  in 
a  humble  manner,  to  offer  his  criticisms, 
he  was  told  that  he  was  out  of  Order. 
But  if  they  were  to  maintain  an  Im- 
perial Army,  Parliament  ought  to  re- 
cognize the  three  Nationalities  that  con- 
stituted the  Empire.  If  they  were  not 
to  recognize  them  as  separate  Nationali- 
ties, then  make  them  one,  without  re- 
gard to  national  emblems  or  designa- 
tions ;  but  so  long  as  the  separate  Na- 
tionalities continued,  he  thought  is  was 
due  to  the  sentiment  of  those  three 
nations  that  they  should  be  recognized. 
His  Motion  was  made  in  that  direction. 
Perhaps  he  spoke  too  warmly.  If  so,  he 
begged  pardon ;  but  the  unfair  attack 
which  had  been  made  upon  him 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  rose  to  Order.  The 
Committee  was  aware  that,  so  far  from 
his  having  made  any  attack  upon  the 
hon.  Baronet,  his  references  to  him  were 
conveyed  in  terms  of  strict  Parliamentary 
courtesy.  He  said  he  sympathized  with 
the  intentions  of  the  hon.  Baronet ;  but 
advanced  reasons  why,  in  his  opinion, 
the  suggestions  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
should  not  be  received.  While  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  hon.  Baronet  was  entitled 


to  carry  his  criticism,  in  reply,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  he  did  not  think  he 
was  right  in  sapn^  that  any  attack  had 
been  made  upon  him. 

Sib  PATEICK  O'BEIEN  accepted 
the  explanation,  and  would  say  that  he 
had  made  statements  reflecting  upon  his 
conduct  instead.  In  order  to  raise  the 
question  to  which  he  had  referred,  he 
would  move  the  reduction  of  the  item 
for  regimental  pay  by  the  sum  of 
£10,000.  K,  however,  it  would  be  more 
conyenient  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  to  discuss  it  upon  any  of  the 
smaller  items,  he  would  defer  his  Mo- 
tion to  another  stage  of  the  Vote.  He 
requested  leave  to  withdraw  his  first 
Amendment. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

The  CHAIEMAN  reminded  the  hon. 
Baronet,  that  he  had  already  proposed 
to  move  the  reduction  of  the  entire  Yote 
by  the  sum  of  £10,000. 

Sib  PATEICK  O'BEIEN  begged 
leave  to  move  the  reduction  of  the  item 
for  regimental  pay  by  the  sum  of  £  1 0, 000. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  Item  Sub-head  C,  for  Regimental 
Pay,  of  £4,390,000,  be  reduced  by  £10,000."— 
{Sir  Fatriek  O'Erim,) 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  desired  further  in- 
formation  respecting  the  Stock  Purse 
Fund.  From  the  explanation  which  had 
been  given,  it  appeared  the  deserters' 
balances  in  the  Guards  went  to  the  Stock 
Purse  Fund,  which  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  officers  of  the  Guards,  so  it 
practically  amounted  to  this — that  the 
officers  had  an  interest  in  desertion. 

Mb.  PAENELL  suggested  that  it 
would  be  better  to  postpone  the  reduc- 
tion just  moyed  to  a  later  period  of  the 
evening,  when  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  would  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
plying to  various  questions  of  technical 
detail  which  had  been  raised  on  the 
Vote.  If  the  hon.  Baronet  would  with- 
draw his  Amendment  and  move  it  later 
on,  he  (Mr.  Parnell)  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  subject. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  it  was  im- 
material whether  he  answered  the  hon. 
Baronet  then,  or  later  in  the  evening. 
He  was  not  aware  that  he  had  omitted 
to  reply  to  any  questions.  [Mr.  Pabkell: 
The  deserters'  balances  in  the  Guards.] 
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Ho  waa  not  able  to  toy  whether  the  de- 
Bsrtere'  balancea  in  the  Ouards  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Treasury  Eeceipts  or  not ; 
but  he  apprehended  that  they  would  be 
taken  in  aid  of  the  Vote  in  the  samt 
manner  as  heretofore.  However,  a  Mo- 
tion would  soon  be  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  on  that  very  quea- 
tion  of  the  Stock  Purse  Fund,  and  he 
thought  it  would  then  be  more  conve- 
nient  to  discuss  the  matter  as  a  whole, 
instead  of  by  fragments.  He  was  aware 
that  the  hon.  Saronet  (Sir  Patrick 
O'Brien)  had,  on  many  prerious  occa- 
wona,  raised  the  question  of  Irish 
Ouards ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject in  queBtion,  he  thought  he  must 
remind  him  that  the  history  of  our 
Army  waa  not  entirely  a  new  one.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Stirling  Burgha  (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman)  would,  he  be- 
lieved, corroborate  him  when  he  said 
that  there  would  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  inconvenience  and  difficulty 
ia  proposing  to  suppress  any  of  the 
Scotch  regiments  with  the  view  of  con- 
verting them  into  Irish  ones.  That, 
however,  was  a  question  of  nationality 
into  which,  even  on  a  day  like  that,  he 
did  not  wish  to  enter.  But  tbo  organi- 
zation of  the  Army  as  it  now  existed 
was  traceable  to  the  way  in  which  par- 
ticular regiments  bad  been  raised,  some 
of  them  having  been  associated  with 
particular  localities,  and  some  with  par- 
ticular namea,  from  the  time  when  they 
were  first  formed.  Apart,  therefore, 
from  any  other  consideration,  there 
would,  as  he  had  said,  be  considerable 
difficulty  in  entertaining  so  large  a 
question  as  that  now  raised  by  the  hon. 
Baronet,  who  did  not  now  command  for 
his  Motion  the  support  of  those  who, 
upon  other  occasions,  had  acted  with 
him.  He  trusted  that  it  would  not  be 
supposed  that  he  had  any  wish  to  bliak 
the  subject,  or  put  it  on  one  side  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  agree  to  the  Amendment ;  and  if 
the  hon.  Member  challenged  a  vote  on 
the  sum  required  for  regimental  pay, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  oppose  its  reduc- 
tion. 

Mk.  PARNELL  said,  before  going 
into  the  question,  he  wished  to  remark 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  "War  ap- 
peared to  be  under  a  misapprehension 
in  supposing  that  the  deserters'  balances 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  question  of 
the  Stock  Purse  Fund.  The  question 
Colonel  Stanley 
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he  had  aekod  was,  Whether  the  sum  of 
£1,506  I3»,   2d.  included  any  amount 


from  the  effects  of  deserters  from  the 
Guards  ;  and,  if  so,  how  much  ?  The 
Stock  Purse  Fund  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  amount  accruing  from 
the  effects  of  deserters.  In  the  Betums 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  no  mention 
was  made  of  any  sum  of  money  voted 
for  the  Stock  Purse  Fund  or  deserters' 
balances.  Of  course,  he  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  to  bring  on  the  latter 
questioQ  when  he  brought  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Stock  Purse  Fund  ;  other- 
wise, it  would  be  inconvenient  to  intro- 
duce a  matter  which  was  entirely  ir- 
relevant. With  regard  to  the  aUow- 
ancea  for  the  officera  of  the  Quards,  the 
right  bob.  and  gallant  Gentlemau 
seemed  to  be  again  under  the  misap- 
prebenaion  that  it  also  had  something  to 
do  with  the  Stock  Purse  Fund.  The 
two  subjects,  however,  were  perfectly 
distinct ;  and  he  referred  tlie  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Oentteman  to  page  0  of  the 
Appropriation  Account  lor  the  year 
1B77-8,  where  the  Controller  and  Audi- 
tor General  said — 

"  I  novf  proceed  to  notice  the  queetioni  which 
have  drisen  on  this  years'  sccoont.  Allowance* 
to  regiments  of  Foot  Guards.  CertaiD  charges 
inclnded  in  tho  pay  lists  of  the  several  regi- 
menta  of  Foot  Guanls  appear  to  call  for  some 
remark.  The  Royal  Warrant  of  1846,  tegulat- 
ini;  the  pay  and  Edlowancee  of  these  regimente, 
authorizee  aa  foUowa:— To  capt«ina  of  cooi- 
paniea,  collectively,  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  tho 
pay  of  non-effective  men  fonnerly  borne  upon 
tho  Eafablishment— nanielv,  to  the  Grenadier 
regiment,  per  annum,  £3,393  16).  2d. ;  to  the 
Coldgtream  and  Fusilier  rogimoDla  each, 
£2,0S!J  9t.  4rf.  per  annum.  Thu  amountii  nt 
presoDt  drawn  by  tho  regiments  in  respect  of 
this  allowani.'o  are  as  fello^rs ;  —  Grenadier 
Guards,  £3,915  ITa.  6if.  per  nnnum  ;  Coldstream 

id  Fuulier  Guards,   £3,610    lit.  id,  per  an- 

.e  pointed  out  to  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  that  thci5e  were  the 
illowances  referred  to  bv  tho  hon.  Mem- 
ler  for  Kendal  (Mr.  Whitwell)  as  re- 
lating to  non-efi'ective  men ;  but  the 
Stock  Purse  Fund  was  an  allowance 
for  recruiting.  The  Controller  and 
Auditor  General  went  on  to  say,  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kendal — 

"  In  answer  to  inquiries  as  fo  tho  authority 

r  the  increased  amounts,  I  have  been  iufomiril 

by  tho  accounting  ollicer  thnt  these  allowances 

have  been  treated  as  companv  allonunees  of 

£130  lOi.  7d.  per  annum,  and  Ibat  tho  increase 

lUsequent  upon  the  addition  in  the  year 
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1854  of  four  companies  to  each  of  the  regiments 
in  question.  The  wording  of  the  Royid  War- 
rant would  hardly  seem  to  justify  the  allow- 
ances being  considered  to  be  of  an  elastio 
character;  they  are  granted  to  'captains  of 
companies  collectively/  not  to  each  captain, 
and  would  appear  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
regimental  than  of  a  personal  allowance." 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man had  not  answered  the  question 
which  he  had  put ;  and  he  therefore 
begged  to  give  Notice — 

*'  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  not 
conducive  to  the  regularity  of  Business  that  in 
voting  the  total  numbers  of  the  effective  estab- 
lishment of  the  Army  the  same  persons  should 
be  reckoned  twice  in  the  same  Vote." 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  what  he  had 
endeavoured  to  explain  was  that  the 
total  number  of  officers  under  Warrant 
was  only  increased  to  the  extent  of  the 
number  of  officers  serving  as  Staff 
officers,  instead  of  remaining  in  their 
place,  and  that  the  regimental  establish- 
ments remained  the  same  as  before. 

SiB  HENRY  HAVELOCK  said,  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman would  be  good  enough  to  give 
specific  answers  to  the  three  questions 
he  had  put  to  him.  He  was  not  given 
to  exaggerate  matters,  nor  had  he  any 
wish  to  embarrass  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  ;  but  the  questions 
he  had  gone  into  were  not  slight  ones. 
Therefore,  he  should  be  glad  to  know, 
before  the  Vote  was  disposed  of,  what 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
proposed  to  do  on  the  three  points  ? 

Sir  PATEICK  O'BRIEN  remarked 
that  before  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  rose  to  reply,  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  why  the  30th  Regiment 
and  the  5th  Fusiliers,  2nd  Battalion, 
which  he  understood  were  fit  to  take  the 
field  and  were  first  on  the  roster  for 
foreign  service,  had  been  passed  over 
for  service  at  the  Cape  for  other  re- 
giments not  on  war  standing?  He 
wished  to  know  why  these  regiments 
had  not  been  sent,  instead  of  the  Go- 
vernment going  round  the  country  pick- 
ing up  waifs  and  strays  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  regiments  chosen  ? 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  the  Stock 
Purse  Fund  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
sort  of  peculiarum  to  the  officers  in  the 
Guards.  If  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  wish  ed  them  to  understand 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  deserters' 
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effects  stuck  to  fingers  instead  of  going  into 
the  Exchequer,  he  thought  that  was  a 
very  strange  mode  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  Army.  He  asked  if  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  deserters'  effects  went  to 
swell  the  Stock  Purse  Fund  ;  because,  if 
that  were  so,  they  would  be  led  to  under- 
stand that  the  officers  of  the  Guards 
would  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
number  of  deserters  from  their  regi- 
ments. It  was  quite  clear,  if  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  deserters'  effects 
went  to  the  Stock  Purse  Fund,  and  that 
Fund  went  to  the  officers,  the  officers 
pocketed  the  proceeds  of  the  deserters' 
effects. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would 
let  them  know  when  they  were  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  pay  of 
non-effectives,  and  the  use  of  the  amount 
accruing  from  the  sale  of  deserters' 
effects.  Of  course,  if  it  were  more  con- 
venient to  take  the  discussion  later  on, 
he  would  be  perfectly  willing ;  but  he 
must  ask  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  to  give  them  a  distinct 
answer  then. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that 
the  question  raised  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  King's  County  (Sir 
Patrick  O'Brien)  was  confined  to  one 
item,  and  therefore  it  was  not  in  Order 
to  discuss  questions  affecting  the  other 
items  in  the  Estimates. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  would  put 
himself  in  Order  by  speaking  on  the 
question  raised  by  the  hon.  Baronet; 
and  he  would  say  that,  although  there 
was  a  great  deal  in  his  remarks  with 
which  he  entirely  agreed,  yet  he  could 
not  believe  the  necessity  for  a  brigade  of 
Irish  Guards.  In  fact,  he  could  not 
help  looking  upon  this  question  as  one 
of  the  "hobby-horses"  of  the  House. 
A  brigade  of  Irish  Guards  was  the 
**  hobby-horse^'  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  and 
the  fact  was  illustrated  when  the  hon. 
Baronet  stated  that  he  had  never  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  it  before  the  House 
in  a  satisfactory  way  until  that  evening. 
They  had  had,  from  time  to  time,  ques- 
tions raised  very  much  Royal — Royal 
Residents,  Royal  Princes — and  various 
other  very  little  Royal  things — by 
Members,  and  this  was  another.  The 
hon.  Baronet  had  raised  the  question  of 
a  Royal  regiment  of  Guards  for  Ireland 
in  a  perfectly  legitimate  way.  However, 
up  to  the  present  time^  the  predilections 
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of  a  large  class  of  people  in  Ireland  had 
only  been  granted  so  far  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary 
— a  body  which  was  not  "  Royal "  when 
it  was  established,  but  which  he  sup- 
posed had  become  so  since  it  had  taken 
the  lives  of  some  of  its  own  fellow- 
oountr3rmen.  He  had  in  his  hand  that 
night  a  telegram  from  Belfast,  stating 
that  the  same  distinguished  body  had 
fired  upon  a  number  of  the  people  in 
the  streets 

The  chairman  :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  that  the  Question 
before  the  Committee  is  not  the  conduct 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  but 
whether  this  Vote  should  be  reduced  by 
£10,000,  in  order  that  the  Government 
should  enrol  an  Irish  brigade  of 
Guards. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  was  quite 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  he  had  only  al- 
luded incidentally  to  the  point,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  predilections  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  for  Royalty  in  Ireland  had 
been,  to  a  certain  extent,  gratified  by 
the  distinction  conferred  on  that  Force. 
For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  think  fur- 
ther inducements  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  Irish  people  to  join  Her  Majesty's 
regiments.  The  population  of  Ireland, 
from  which  recruits  were  obtained,  were 
in  a  starving  condition ;  and  the  wiles 
of  the  recruiting  sergeant  were  already 
sufiicient,  without  his  having  the  ad- 
ditional allurements  of  an  Irish  regiment 
of  Guards  into  which  to  entice  the 
people.  It  was  true  that  Irishmen  had 
fought  and  spent  their  blood  for  Eng- 
land, and  that  no  one  doubted  the 
valour  of  Irish  soldiers.  At  the  present 
moment  at  least  one-half  of  the  regi- 
ments at  the  Cape  were  composed  of 
young  Irishmen  from  Tipperary  and 
Connemara.  He  thought  they  were 
fools  for  their  pains.  They  were  fools, 
he  meant  to  say,  to  enlisf  in  regiments 
which  were  to  be  sent  to  Zululand  to 
become  the  holacaust  of  that  Imperialism 
which  had  lately  become  so  much  the 
fashion.  These  peasants,  unfortunately, 
were  very  poor,  and  were  in  need  of  the 
necessities  of  life ;  and  when  the  re- 
cruiting sergeant  came  round,  they  said 
to  themselves  they  would  see  a  little  life, 
and  they  wanted  a  little  fighting,  of 
which  they  were  fond;  and  therefore 
they  would  enlist.  As  an  instance  of 
the  desire  of  his  countrymen  to  see  active 
service,  he  stated  that  while  acting  as  a 
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Justice  of  the  Peace  recently  in  Wick- 
low,  a  deserter  was  brought  before  him 
by  a  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, to  whom  he  had  surrendered. 
The  deserter  stated  that  when  he 
deserted  there  was  no  fighting  going 
on ;  but  that  after  being  away  several 
years  he  had  given  himself  up,  in  order 
that  he  might  loin  his  regiment  "on 
the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan."  He  told 
the  man  that  he  had  made  a  bad  move, 
for,  instead  of  being  ordered  to  join  his 
regiment,  he  would  most  probably  be 
sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  imprison- 
ment. This  was  the  way  the  Government 
treated  men  who  desired  to  fight  for 
them;  and,  therefore,  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet.  He  again  repeated  that  they 
ought  not  to  increase  the  inducements 
which  now  existed  for  getting  Irishmen 
into  the  English  Army,  because  they 
were  only  sent  abroad  to  carry  out  cruel 
and  unjust  wars.  He  should  be  very 
sorry  to  have  to  vote  against  a  country- 
man of  his  own  in  a  Motion  of  this  sort ; 
but  if  it  was  pressed  to  a  Division, 
holding  the  views  which  he  had  now 
expressed,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
doing  so. 

Sib  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  he 
had  introduced  this  Motion  without  pre- 
meditation. He  had  come  down  to  the 
House  for  the  purpose  of  criticizing  the 
Estimates,  and  when  he  looked  at  them 
and  saw  the  expenditure  which  had  oc- 
curred, he  thought  that  he  had  a  right 
to  ask  that  an  Irish  regiment  should  be 
included  amongst  them.  If  he  had  said 
anything  unbecoming  in  reference  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan,  he 
begged  to  apologize.  He  would  not 
intentionally  say  anything  disrespectful 
to  any  Member  of  the  House ;  but  when 
the  hon.  Member  spoke  of  him  in  the 
way  he  had  done,  he  thought  the  style 
would  be  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  :  The  hon.  Baronet 
was  out  of  the  House  when  I  referred  to 
him.  If,  in  the  lively  course  of  his  re- 
marks  

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Baronet 
is  in  possession  of  the  Committee,  and  it 
is  out  of  Order  for  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dungarvan  to  interrupt  him. 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  he 
did  not  wish  to  add  any  more  acidity  to 
this  debate ;  but  he  must  say  it  was  a 
too  common  practice  for  certain  Gentle- 
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men  from  Ireland  to  impute  motives  to 
those  who  uttered  views  different  to 
those  which  they  themselves  held.  He 
held  notions  which  were  consistent  with 
loyalty  to  the  Crown.  And  why  should 
his  views  he  taken  to  task  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath,  who,  it  appeared, 
was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  who, 
therefore,  could  not  surely  make  a  dis- 
claimer of  not  being  a  loyal  subject? 
Why,  he  believed,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath,  in  his  Commission  of  the  Peace, 
was  addressed  by  Her  Majesty  as  her 
**  trusty  and  well-beloved,"  or  some 
other  similar  appellation.  There  had 
not  been  a  single  statement  made  from 
the  opposite  Benches  against  the  state- 
ment that  the  people  of  Ireland,  as 
events  showed,  took  pride  to  themselves 
in  the  conduct  of  their  forefathers — 
the  actions  of  whom  were  now  rele- 
gated to  Scotch  and  English  regiments. 
He  did  not  make  this  a  grievance  of  a 
great  character,  though  he  had  heard  of 
very  many  lately  which  would  require  a 
microscope  to  discover,  and  required  to 
be  talked  about  for  hours  together,  not 
as  a  salve  for  the  woes  of  Ireland,  but 
as  a  small  grievance,  with  long  speeches. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  did  not  believe 
in  the  universality  of  knowledge ;  and 
he  sometimes  felt  that  the  arguments  of 
his  hon.  Colleagues  were  wanting  in 
logic,  and  that  they  were  receiving  on 
this  Guards'  question  the  thanks  of  a 
Government  which  had  nothing  to  say 
for  itself. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  as  he  understood 
the  Motion,  it  was  for  a  reduction  of  the 
Vote  by  £10,000,  the  object  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  being  to  get  a  regiment  of  Irish 
Guards.  He  was  of  opinion  that,  as  they 
had  English  and  Scotch  Guards,  there 
should  also  bo  a  regiment  of  Irish 
Guards.  If  the  hon.  Baronet  would  bring 
forward  a  Motion  on  the  subject,  he 
would  certainly  support  it. 

Me.  O'DONNELL  said,  the  hon. 
Baronet,  who,  a  few  minutes  before,  ap- 
peared to  have  apologized  for  statements 
made  by  himself  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  while 
the  hon.  Baronet  was  out  of  the  House, 
had  again  repeated  that  which  he  had 
acknowledged  was  offensive.  The  hon. 
Baronet  suggested  that  there  should 
be  a  regiment  of  Irish  Guards.  His 
opinion  was  that  that  might  be  a  very 
admirable  thing  in  its  way,  and  under 
other  circumstances;  but  that,  under 
present  circumstances,  he  did  not  believe 


that  the  Irish  nation  would  feel  the 
smallest  gratitude  for  such  a  trifling 
favour,  when  in  every  other  detail  the 
Government  was  anti-Irish  in  each 
degree.  He  made  no  personal  reference 
to  the  attack  of  the  hon.  Baronet  on 
himself,  but  discussed  the  Motion  on  its 
merits.  He  concluded  by  stating  that 
he  should  refuse  to  support  the 
proposal  for  a  regiment  of  Irish  Guards 
until  there  was  a  probability  of  those 
Guards  acting  as  an  escort  to  the  first 
Session  of  the  restored  Irish  Parliament. 
Until  then,  Irish  Guards  would  be  a 
mockery  and  an  insult  to  the  Irish 
nation. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  said,  he  believed  the 
Irish  people  would  not  be  gratified  with 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Baronet.  In 
fact,  he  thought  they  had  no  sympathy 
in  common  with  the  English  Government, 
and  that,  had  a  war  with  Bussia  taken 
place  last  spring,  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  Irish  people  would  have  been 
pleased  if  the  Kussians  had  proved  vic- 
torious. 

General  SHUTE  trusted  that  his  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  would  favourably  con- 
sider the  wish  of  some  Irish  Members, 
that  an  Irish  regiment  should  be  added 
to  the  Brigade  of  Guards.  He  could  say 
for  himself,  and  a  good  many  other 
Members,  that  he  should  like  to  see  a 
regiment  of  Irish  Guards  officered  by  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  sat  below  the  Gang- 
way— a  condition  being  that  it  should  be 
sent  at  once  to  the  Zulu  War,  which 
would  much  expedite  the  conduct  of 
Business  in  this  House. 

Mr.  big  gab  remarked,  that  many 
Members  would,  no  doubt,  be  very 
pleased  to  see  them  all  sent  to  Zululand ; 
but  that  was  the  very  thing  they  did 
not  intend  to  do. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  5  ; 
Noes  120:  Majority  115. — (Div.  List, 
No.   45.) 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  PAENELL  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
would,  before  the  discussion  of  the  Esti- 
mates proceeded  further,  reply  to  the 
questions  which  had  been  put  to  him  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  King's  County 
(Sir  Patrick  O'Brien),  and  one  or  two 
other  hon.  Members. 
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Colonel  STANLEY  was  not  aware 
that  there  were  any  questions  of  any 
particular  importance  which  he  had 
failed  to  answer.  As  to  the  two  regi- 
ments to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  King's  County  had  referred 
— the  30th  Begiment  and  the  5th  Fusi- 
liers— he  could  not  say  why  they  were 
set  on  one  side  in  the  order  for  foreign 
service,  if,  indeed,  it  was  the  first,  which 
he  did  not  admit,  that  they  had  been 
passed  over.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  the  roster  for  foreign  service  had, 
up  to  the  present  moment,  been  accu- 
rately followed  out.  If  the  hon.  Baronet 
were  not  satisfied  with  that  reply,  he 
would,  perhaps,  be  good  enough  to  put 
his  Question  on  the  Notice  Paper,  and 
he  would,  on  a  future  occasion,  endea- 
vour to  give  him  fuller  information  on  the 
subject.  As  to  the  question  which  had 
been  put  to  him  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Sunderland  (Sir  Henry 
Havelock)  with  regard  to  linked  batta- 
lions, and  the  necessity  of  expanding 
depots  in  those  instances  in  which 
both  battalions  happened  to  be  abroad, 
he  wished  to  explain  that  every  means 
had  been  employed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
depots  by  recruiting,  and,  as  he  had 
indicated  a  few  nights  before  when  in- 
troducing the  Estimates,  by  allowing 
[Reserve  men  to  return  to  the  Army, 
within  certain  limits,  for  service  abroad. 
He  had  already  stated  that  the  present 
system,  which,  as  the  Committee  were 
aware,  was  not  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment now  in  Office,  required  careful  in- 
vestigation, although  he  did  not  wish 
in  any  way  to  throw  discredit  upon  it. 

Sm  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  that 
in  again  rising  to  speak  he  had  no  desire 
to  trouble  the  Committee  with  a  purely 
Irish  question,  which  he  knew  was  always 
distasteful  to  the  great  majority  of  hon. 
Members,  as  was  evident  from  the  Divi- 
sion which  had  just  taken  place.  The 
question  which  he  was  now  about  to 
press  on  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
was  one  of  an  Imperial  character,  al- 
though the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  had  treated 
it  in  a  very  off-hand  fashion  ;  for,  if  he 
were  to  act  upon  the  right  hon  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman's  suggestion,  and  come 
down  to  the  House  some  evening  and 
ask  his  Question,  the  probability  was 
that  he  would  receive  a  reply  with  which 
he  would  not  be  satisfied ;  and  if,  in  con- 


sequence, he  were  to  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  he  might  be  called 
to  Order  by  the  Speaker — a  proceedings 
which  might  be  followed  by  something^ 
else  still  more  disagreeable.  Now,  that 
was  a  position  in  which  he,  for  one,  did 
not  care  to  be  placed ;  and  believing  the 
question  to  be  one  of  Imperial  interest, 
he  hoped  the  Committee  would  be  kind 
enough  to  give  him  its  attention  on  the 
present  occasion.  They  had  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  men  who  had  suf- 
fered in  the  engagements  which  had 
occurred  both  in  Afghanistan  and  South 
Africa,  and  some  comments  had  been 
made  on  the  physique  of  the  troops  who 
had  been  sent  out  to  those  places.  That 
being  so,  he  had  ventured  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  why  it  was 
that  the  30th  Begiment  and  the  5th 
Fusiliers,  which  were  stated  to  have  their 
full  complement  and  which  were  next  on 
the  roster  for  foreign  service,  had  not 
been  despatched  to  Zululand?  That, 
surely,  was  a  question  which  admitted 
of  an  easy  answer.  One  of  those  regi- 
ments had  served  in  the  Crimean  War, 
and  the  other  during  the  Mutiny  in  India, 
while  they  had  been  brought  together 
under  the  same  command  at  Chatham 
with  the  intention  of  sending  them 
abroad.  Why,  then,  numbering  as  they 
did  some  800  or  1,000  men  each,  had 
their  turn  for  foreign  service  been  post- 

Eoned,  seeing  that  flying  columns  had 
een  sent  round  the  country  to  pick  up 
waifs  and  strays,  children  and  boys,  to 
fight  our  battles  in  South  Africa  ?  The 
dOth  Begiment  and  the  2nd  Battalion  of 
Fusiliers  were  complete ;  and  when  he 
asked  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man why  these  regiments  who  were  pro- 
perly prepared,  equipped,  and  seasoned, 
were  not  sent  out  to  the  seat  of  war,  all 
the  information  he  could  get  was  an  un- 
satisfactory reply  across  the  Table,  al- 
though the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man was  fully  aware  of  the  harum-scarum 
way  in  which  men  were  sent  all  over  the 
country  to  get  up  a  kind  of  scratch  pack. 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  scoffed  at  the  views  which  he  had 
ventured  a  short  time  before  to  submit 
to  the  Committee,  with  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Irish  regiment  of 
Guards ;  but  the  question  why  the  two 
regiments  of  which  he  was  speaking  had 
not  been  sent  into  action  was  one  he  could 
assure  him  that  would  not  be  regarded 
lightlybytheBxitish  people.  Heobserved 
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the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Hadding- 
tonshire (Lord  Elcho)  jumping  up  from 
his  seat,  eager  for  the  fray.  He  could 
understand  the  noble  Lord's  anxiety  to 
defend  an  arrangement  of  which  he,  no 
doubt,  was  one  of  the  moviog  spirits; 
but  he  objected  to  matters  of  the  kind 
being  settled  by  some  eight  or  ten  men 
who  considered  themselves  militairef, 
who  believed  they  could  lead  a  nation 
in  arms,  and  who  spoke  of  themselves  as 
if  each  was  an  Alexander  or  a  Napoleon. 
He,  too,  could  speak  on  military  matters 
as  well,  perhaps,  as  those  amateurs,  who 
prided  themselves  on  their  military  ca- 
pacity ;  but  he  was  not  now  addressing 
himself  to  the  noble  Lord,  but  to  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  a  soldier 
born  and  by  education,  and  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  British  Army.  From 
him  he  should  like  to  learn  what  were 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  which  he  had 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  was  glad  he 
had  endeavoured  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chairman,  inasmuch  as 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  spoken 
had,  in  consequence,  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  airing  his  eloquence,  even 
although  it  was  at  his  expense.  The 
hon.  Baronet  was,  however,  entirely 
mistaken  if  he  supposed  that  his  object 
in  rising  was  to  reply  to  his  observa- 
tions. He  rose  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ferring to  what  had  occurred  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  preceded  the  Division 
which  had  just  been  taken.  What  took 
place  in  the  course  of  that  discussion 
was,  he  thought,  matter  of  Imperial  in- 
terest ;  for  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan 
(Mr.  Biggar),  in  the  remarks  which  he 
made  in  opposition  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,  took  occasion  to  say  that 
if  an  Irish  regiment  of  Guards  were  es- 
tablished, as  was  proposed,  it  might  be 
employed  in  Zululand,  in  Afghanistan, 
or  even  against  Bussia,  in  the  event  of 
our  being  at  war  with  that  country. 
Then  the  hon.  Member  went  on  to  state, 
and  to  repeat  more  than  once,  his  firm 
conviction  that  if  an  Irish,  regiment  of 
Guards  were  employed  against  Bussia, 
the  whole  of  the  Irish  people — [Mr. 
BiooAB :  No,  no !]  He  had  heard  the 
hon.  Member's  words  distinctly ;  and  if 
his  ears  did  not  completely  mislead  him, 
he  expressed  it  to  be  his  belief  that  the 
whole  Irish  nation — [Or»M  of  **  No,  no ; 


a  majority!  "] — would  have  rejoiced  at 
the  defeat  of  England  in  the  contest. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  might  substitute 
the  word  "  majority  "  if  he  liked ;  but  a 
nation,  he  would  remind  him,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  majority.  Now,  he  had 
listened  to  those  remarks,  he  would  not 
say  with  astonishment,  as  coming  ffom 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan,  because  the 
House  had  by  this  time  got  accustomed 
to  a  good  deal  of  strange  language  from 
that  quarter.  But  he  was,  he  must  con- 
fess, greatly  surprised  to  find  that  there 
were  many  Irish  Members  sitting  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hon.  Member  who  heard 
the  observations  to  which  he  was  allud- 
ing, and  who  had  not  risen  in  their 
places  to  protest  against  such  a  libel  on 
their  countrymen  and  their  nation,  and 
upon  the  Irish  soldier.  Though  not 
himself  an  Irishman  by  birth,  he  had 
Irish  relations;  and  he  knew  that,  whe- 
ther they  looked  to  the  past  or  present, 
no  more  loyal  or  gallant  soldiers  than 
the  Irish  were  to  be  found.  He  be- 
lieved, too,  that  the  Irish  nation  took 
a  deep  interest  and  pride  in  the  welfare 
of  this  great  Empire ;  and  therefore  it 
was  that  he  had  risen,  not  only  to  protest 
against  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cavan,  but  to  express  his  astonish- 
ment that  no  Irish  Member  had  entered 
his  protest  against  the  use  of  such  lan- 
guage. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  he  felt  he  had 
quite  enough  to  do,  notwithstanding  the 
surprise  expressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  to 
answer  for  himself,  without  undertaking 
to  answer  for  any  observations  which 
might  be  made  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar),  who, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  represented 
one  of  the  largest  constituencies  in  Ire- 
land. But  he  would  point  out  to  the 
noble  Lord  that  the  remarks  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Brighton  (General  Shute),  to  whom 
he  always  listened  with  great  respect 
when  speaking  on  military  questions, 
were,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  much, 
open  to  objection  as  that  of  which  the 
noble  Lord  complained ;  for  in  desiring 
to  see  an  Irish  regiment  officered  by 
Members  from  Ireland  who  sat  below 
the  Gangway  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  imply  that  he  would 
like  to  see  all  those  hon.  Members 
swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  When, 
however,  volunteers  had  been  demanded 
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Colonel  STANLEY  was  not  aware 
that  there  were  any  questions  of  any 
particular  importance  which  he  had 
failed  to  answer.  As  to  the  two  regi- 
ments to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  uie 
Member  for  King's  County  had  referred 
— the  30th  Eegiment  and  the  5th  Fusi- 
liers— he  could  not  say  why  they  were 
set  on  one  side  in  the  order  for  foreign 
service,  if,  indeed,  it  was  the  first,  which 
he  did  not  admit,  that  they  had  been 
passed  over.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  the  roster  for  foreign  service  had, 
up  to  the  present  moment,  been  accu- 
rately followed  out.  If  the  hon.  Baronet 
were  not  satisfied  with  that  reply,  he 
would,  perhaps,  be  good  enough  to  put 
his  Question  on  the  Notice  Paper,  and 
he  would,  on  a  future  occasion,  endea- 
vour to  give  him  fuller  information  on  the 
subject.  As  to  the  question  which  had 
been  put  to  him  by  the  hon.  and  pliant 
Member  for  Sunderland  (Sir  Henry 
Havelock)  with  regard  to  linked  batta- 
lions, and  the  necessity  of  expanding 
depots  in  those  instances  in  which 
both  battalions  happened  to  be  abroad, 
he  wished  to  explain  that  every  means 
had  been  employed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
depots  by  recruiting,  and,  as  he  had 
indicated  a  few  nights  before  when  in- 
troducing the  Estimates,  by  allowing 
Beserve  men  to  return  to  the  Army, 
within  certain  limits,  for  service  abroad. 
He  had  already  stated  that  the  present 
system,  which,  as  the  Committee  were 
aware,  was  not  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment now  in  Office,  required  careful  in- 
vestigation, although  he  did  not  wish 
in  any  way  to  throw  discredit  upon  it. 

SiE  PATEICK  O'BRIEN  said,  that 
in  again  rising  to  speak  he  had  no  desire 
to  trouble  the  Committee  with  a  purely 
Irish  question,  which  he  knew  was  always 
distasteful  to  the  great  majority  of  hon. 
Members,  as  was  evident  from  the  Divi- 
sion which  had  just  taken  place.  The 
question  which  he  was  now  about  to 
press  on  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
was  one  of  an  Imperial  character,  al- 
though the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  had  treated 
it  in  a  very  off-hand  fashion ;  for,  if  he 
were  to  act  upon  the  right  hon  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman's  suggestion,  and  come 
down  to  the  House  some  evening  and 
ask  his  Question,  the  probability  was 
that  he  would  receive  a  reply  with  which 
he  would  not  be  satisfied ;  and  if,  in  con- 


sequence, he  were  to  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  he  might  be  called 
to  Order  by  the  Speaker — a  proceeding 
which  might  be  followed  by  something 
else  still  more  disagreeable.  Now,  that 
was  a  position  in  which  he,  for  one,  did 
not  care  to  be  placed ;  and  believing  the 
question  to  be  one  of  Imperial  interest, 
he  hoped  the  Committee  would  be  kind 
enough  to  give  him  its  attention  on  the 
present  occasion.  They  had  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  men  who  had  suf- 
fered in  the  engagements  which  bad 
occurred  both  in  Afghanistan  and  South 
Africa,  and  some  comments  had  been 
made  on  the  physique  of  the  troops  who 
had  been  sent  out  to  those  places.  That 
being  so,  he  had  ventured  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  why  it  was 
that  the  30th  Eegiment  and  the  5th 
Fusiliers,  which  were  stated  to  have  their 
full  complement  and  which  were  next  on 
the  roster  for  foreign  service,  had  not 
been  despatched  to  Zululand?  That, 
surely,  was  a  question  which  admitted 
of  an  easy  answer.  One  of  those  regi- 
ments had  served  in  the  Crimean  War, 
and  the  other  during  the  Mutiny  in  India, 
while  they  had  been  brought  together 
under  the  same  command  at  Chatham 
with  the  intention  of  sending  them 
abroad.  Why,  then,  numbering  as  thejr 
did  some  800  or  1,000  men  each,  had 
their  turn  for  foreign  service  been  post- 
poned, seeing  that  flying  columns  had 
been  sent  round  the  country  to  pick  up 
waifs  and  strays,  children  and  boys,  to 
fight  our  battles  in  South  Africa  ?  The 
«30th  Begiment  and  the  2nd  Battalion  of 
Fusiliers  were  complete ;  and  when  he 
asked  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man why  these  regiments  who  were  pro- 
perly prepared,  equipped,  and  seasoned, 
were  not  sent  out  to  the  seat  of  war,  all 
the  information  he  could  get  was  an  un- 
satisfactory reply  across  the  Table,  al- 
though the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man was  fully  aware  of  theharum-scarum 
way  in  which  men  were  sent  all  over  the 
country  to  get  up  a  kind  of  scratch  pack. 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  scoffed  at  the  views  which  he  had 
ventured  a  short  time  before  to  submit 
to  the  Committee,  with  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Irish  regiment  of 
Guards  ;  but  the  question  why  the  two 
regiments  of  which  he  was  speaking  had 
not  been  sent  into  action  was  one  he  could 
assure  him  that  would  not  be  regarded 
lightly  by  theBritish  people,  Heobserved 
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the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Hadding- 
tonshire (Lord  Elcho)  jumping  up  from 
his  seat,  eager  for  the  fray.  He  could 
understand  the  noble  Lord's  anxiety  to 
defend  an  arrangement  of  which  he,  no 
doubt,  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits; 
but  he  objected  to  matters  of  the  kind 
being  settled  by  some  eight  or  ten  men 
who  considered  themselves  militairef^ 
who  believed  they  could  lead  a  nation 
in  arms,  and  who  spoke  of  themselves  as 
if  each  was  an  Alexander  or  a  Napoleon. 
He,  too,  could  speak  on  military  matters 
as  well,  perhaps,  as  those  amateurs,  who 
prided  themselves  on  their  military  ca- 
pacity ;  but  he  was  not  now  addressing 
himself  to  the  noble  Lord,  but  to  the 
right  hon.  and  gaUant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  a  soldier 
bom  and  by  education,  and  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  British  Army.  From 
him  he  should  like  to  learn  what  were 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  which  he  had 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  was  glad  he 
had  endeavoured  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chairman,  inasmuch  as 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  spoken 
had,  in  consequence,  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  airing  his  eloquence,  even 
although  it  was  at  his  expense.  The 
hon.  Baronet  was,  however,  entirely 
mistaken  if  he  supposed  that  his  object 
in  rising  was  to  reply  to  his  observa- 
tions. He  rose  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ferring to  what  had  occurred  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  preceded  the  Division 
which  had  just  been  taken.  What  took 
place  in  the  course  of  that  discussion 
was,  he  thought,  matter  of  Imperial  in- 
terest ;  for  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan 
(Mr.  Biggar),  in  the  remarks  which  he 
made  in  opposition  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,  took  occasion  to  say  that 
if  an  Lrish  regiment  of  Guards  were  es- 
tablished, as  was  proposed,  it  might  be 
employed  in  Zululand,  in  Afghanistan, 
or  even  against  Bussia,  in  the  event  of 
our  being  at  war  with  that  country. 
Then  the  hon.  Member  went  on  to  state, 
and  to  repeat  more  than  once,  his  firm 
conviction  that  if  an  Irish,  regiment  of 
Guards  were  employed  against  Eussia, 
the  whole  of  the  Irish  people — [Mr. 
BiooAB :  No,  no !]  He  had  heard  the 
hon.  Member's  words  distinctly ;  and  if 
his  ears  did  not  completely  mislead  him, 
he  expressed  it  to  be  his  belief  that  the 
whole  Irish  nation — [CVw»  of  "  No,  no ; 


a  majority !  "] — would  have  rejoiced  at 
the  defeat  of  England  in  the  contest. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  might  substitute 
the  word  **  majority  "  if  he  liked ;  but  a 
nation,  he  would  remind  him,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  majority.  Now,  he  had 
listened  to  those  remarks,  he  would  not 
say  with  astonishment,  as  coming  ffom 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan,  because  the 
House  had  by  this  time  got  accustomed 
to  a  good  deal  of  strange  language  from 
that  quarter.  But  he  was,  he  must  con- 
fess, greatly  surprised  to  find  that  there 
were  many  Irish  Members  sitting  in  the 
vicinitv  of  the  hon.  Member  who  heard 
the  observations  to  which  he  was  allud- 
ing, and  who  had  not  risen  in  their 
places  to  protest  against  such  a  libel  on 
their  countrymen  and  their  nation,  and 
upon  the  Irish  soldier.  Though  not 
himself  an  Irishman  by  birth,  he  had 
Irish  relations;  and  he  knew  that,  whe- 
ther they  looked  to  the  past  or  present, 
no  more  loyal  or  gallant  soldiers  than 
the  Irish  were  to  be  found.  He  be- 
lieved, too,  that  the  Irish  nation  took 
a  deep  interest  and  pride  in  the  welfare 
of  this  great  Empire ;  and  therefore  it 
was  that  he  had  risen,  not  only  to  protest 
against  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cavan,  but  to  express  his  astonish- 
ment that  no  Irish  Member  had  entered 
his  protest  against  the  use  of  such  lan- 
guage. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  he  felt  he  had 
quite  enough  to  do,  notwithstanding  the 
surprise  expressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  to 
answer  for  himself,  without  undertaking 
to  answer  for  any  observations  which 
might  be  made  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar),  who, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  represented 
one  of  the  largest  constituencies  in  Ire- 
land. But  he  would  point  out  to  the 
noble  Lord  that  the  remarks  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Brighton  (General  Shute),  to  whom 
he  always  listened  with  great  respect 
when  speaking  on  military  questions, 
were,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  much 
open  to  objection  as  that  of  which  the 
noble  Lord  complained ;  for  in  desiring 
to  see  an  Irish  regiment  officered  by 
Members  from  Ireland  who  sat  below 
the  Gangway  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  imply  that  he  would 
like  to  see  all  those  hon.  Members 
swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  When, 
however,  volunteers  had  been  demanded 
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Colonel  STANLEY  was  not  aware 
that  there  were  any  questions  of  any 
particular  importance  which  he  had 
failed  to  answer.  As  to  the  two  regi- 
ments to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  King's  County  had  referred 
— the  30th  Begiment  and  the  5th  Fusi- 
liers— he  could  not  say  why  they  were 
set  on  one  side  in  the  order  for  foreign 
service,  if,  indeed,  it  was  the  first,  which 
he  did  not  admit,  that  they  had  been 
passed  over.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  the  roster  for  foreign  service  had, 
up  to  the  present  moment,  been  accu- 
rately followed  out.  If  the  hon.  Baronet 
were  not  satisfied  with  that  reply,  he 
would,  perhaps,  be  good  enough  to  put 
his  Question  on  the  Notice  Paper,  and 
he  would,  on  a  future  occasion,  endea- 
vour to  give  him  fuller  information  on  the 
subject.  As  to  the  question  which  had 
been  put  to  him  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Sunderland  (Sir  Henry 
Havelock)  with  regard  to  linked  batta- 
lions, and  the  necessity  of  expanding 
depots  in  those  instances  in  which 
both  battalions  happened  to  be  abroad, 
he  wished  to  explain  that  every  means 
had  been  employed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
depots  by  recruiting,  and,  as  he  had 
indicated  a  few  nights  before  when  in- 
troducing the  Estimates,  by  allowing 
Eeserve  men  to  return  to  the  Army, 
within  certain  limits,  for  service  abroad. 
He  had  already  stated  that  the  present 
system,  which,  as  the  Committee  were 
aware,  was  not  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment now  in  Office,  required  careful  in- 
vestigation, although  he  did  not  wish 
in  any  way  to  throw  discredit  upon  it. 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  that 
in  again  rising  to  speak  he  had  no  desire 
to  trouble  the  Committee  with  a  purely 
Irish  question,  which  he  knew  was  always 
distasteful  to  the  great  majority  of  hon. 
Members,  as  was  evident  from  the  Divi- 
sion which  had  just  taken  place.  The 
question  which  he  was  now  about  to 
press  on  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
was  one  of  an  Imperial  character,  al- 
though the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  had  treated 
it  in  a  very  off-hand  fashion  ;  for,  if  he 
were  to  act  upon  the  right  hon  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman's  suggestion,  and  come 
down  to  the  House  some  evening  and 
ask  his  Question,  the  probability  was 
that  he  would  receive  a  reply  with  which 
he  would  not  be  satisfied ;  and  if,  in  con- 


sequence, he  were  to  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  he  might  be  called 
to  Order  by  the  Speaker — a  proceeding 
which  might  be  followed  by  something 
else  still  more  disagreeable.  Now,  that 
was  a  position  in  which  he,  for  one,  did 
not  care  to  be  placed ;  and  believing  the 
question  to  be  one  of  Imperial  interest, 
he  hoped  the  Committee  would  be  kind 
enough  to  give  him  its  attention  on  the 
present  occasion.  They  had  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  men  who  had  suf- 
fered in  the  engagements  which  had 
occurred  both  in  Afghanistan  and  South 
Africa,  and  some  comments  had  been 
made  on  the  physique  of  the  troops  who 
had  been  sent  out  to  those  places.  That 
being  so,  he  had  ventured  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  why  it  was 
that  the  30th  Regiment  and  the  5th 
Fusiliers,  which  were  stated  to  have  their 
full  complement  and  which  were  next  on 
the  roster  for  foreign  service,  had  not 
been  despatched  to  Zululand  ?  That, 
surely,  was  a  question  which  admitted 
of  an  easy  answer.  One  of  those  regi- 
ments had  served  in  the  Crimean  War, 
and  the  other  during  the  Mutiny  in  India, 
while  they  had  been  brought  together 
under  the  same  command  at  Chatham 
with  the  intention  of  sending  them 
abroad.  Why,  then,  numbering  as  they 
did  some  800  or  1,000  men  each,  had 
their  turn  for  foreign  service  been  post- 
poned, seeing  that  flying  columns  had 
been  sent  round  the  country  to  pick  up 
waifs  and  strays,  children  and  boys,  to 
fight  our  battles  in  South  Africa  ?  The 
dOth  Regiment  &nd  the  2nd  Battalion  of 
Fusiliers  were  complete ;  and  when  he 
asked  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man why  these  regiments  who  were  pro- 
perly prepared,  equipped,  and  seasoned, 
were  not  sent  out  to  the  seat  of  war,  all 
the  information  he  could  get  was  an  un- 
satisfactory reply  across  the  Table,  al- 
though the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man was  fully  aware  of  the  harum-scarum 
way  in  which  men  were  sent  all  over  the 
country  to  get  up  a  kind  of  scratch  pack. 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  scoffed  at  the  views  which  he  had 
ventured  a  short  time  before  to  submit 
to  the  Committee,  with  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Irish  regiment  of 
Guards ;  but  the  question  why  the  two 
regiments  of  which  he  was  speaking  had 
not  been  sent  into  action  was  one  he  could 
assure  him  that  would  not  be  regarded 
lightly  by  theBiitish  people,  Heobserved 
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the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Hadding- 
tonshire (Lord  Elcho)  jumping  up  from 
his  seat,  eager  for  the  fray.  He  could 
understand  the  noble  Lord's  anxiety  to 
defend  an  arrangement  of  which  he,  no 
doubt,  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits; 
but  he  objected  to  matters  of  the  kind 
being  settled  by  some  eight  or  ten  men 
who  considered  themselves  militaire^, 
who  believed  they  could  lead  a  nation 
in  arms,  and  who  spoke  of  themselves  as 
if  each  was  an  Alexander  or  a  Napoleon. 
He,  too,  could  speak  on  military  matters 
as  well,  perhaps,  as  those  amateurs,  who 
prided  themselves  on  their  military  ca- 
pacity ;  but  he  was  not  now  addressing 
himself  to  the  noble  Lord,  but  to  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  a  soldier 
born  and  by  education,  and  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  British  Army.  From 
him  he  should  like  to  learn  what  were 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  which  he  had 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  was  glad  he 
had  endeavoured  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chairman,  inasmuch  as 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  spoken 
had,  in  consequence,  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  airing  his  eloquence,  even 
although  it  was  at  his  expense.  The 
hon.  Baronet  was,  however,  entirely 
mistaken  if  he  supposed  that  his  object 
in  rising  was  to  reply  to  his  observa- 
tions. He  rose  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ferring to  what  had  occurred  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  preceded  the  Division 
which  had  just  beeu  taken.  What  took 
place  in  the  course  of  that  discussion 
was,  he  thought,  matter  of  Imperial  in- 
terest ;  for  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan 
(Mr.  Biggar),  in  the  remarks  which  he 
made  in  opposition  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,  took  occasion  to  say  that 
if  an  Irish  regiment  of  Guards  were  es- 
tablished, as  was  proposed,  it  might  be 
employed  in  Zululand,  in  Afghanistan, 
or  even  against  Kussia,  in  the  event  of 
our  being  at  war  with  that  country. 
Then  the  hon.  Member  went  on  to  state, 
and  to  repeat  more  than  once,  his  firm 
conviction  that  if  an  Irish  regiment  of 
Guards  were  employed  against  Bussia, 
the  whole  of  the  Irish  people — [Mr. 
Biooar:  No,  no!]  He  had  heard  the 
hon.  Member's  words  distinctly ;  and  if 
his  ears  did  not  completely  mislead  him, 
he  expressed  it  to  be  his  belief  that  the 
wbole  Irish  nation — iCries  of  **  No,  no ; 


a  majority !  "] — would  have  rejoiced  at 
the  defeat  of  England  in  the  contest. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  might  substitute 
the  word  **  majority  "  if  he  liked ;  but  a 
nation,  he  would  remind  him,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  majority.  Now,  he  had 
listened  to  those  remarks,  he  would  not 
say  with  astonishment,  as  coming  ffom 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan,  because  the 
House  had  by  this  time  got  accustomed 
to  a  good  deal  of  strange  language  from 
that  quarter.  But  he  was,  he  must  con- 
fess, greatly  surprised  to  find  that  there 
were  many  Irish  Members  sitting  in  the 
vicinitv  of  the  hon.  Member  who  heard 
the  observations  to  which  he  was  allud- 
ing, and  who  had  not  risen  in  their 
places  to  protest  against  such  a  libel  on 
their  countrymen  and  their  nation,  and 
upon  the  Irish  soldier.  Though  not 
himself  an  Irishman  by  birth,  he  had 
Irish  relations;  and  he  knew  that,  whe- 
ther they  looked  to  the  past  or  present, 
no  more  loyal  or  gallant  soldiers  than 
the  Irish  were  to  be  found.  He  be- 
lieved, too,  that  the  Irish  nation  took 
a  deep  interest  and  pride  in  the  welfare 
of  this  great  Empire ;  and  therefore  it 
was  that  he  had  risen,  not  only  to  protest 
against  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cavan,  but  to  express  his  astonish- 
ment that  no  Irish  Member  had  entered 
his  protest  against  the  use  of  such  lan- 
guage. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  he  felt  he  had 
quite  enough  to  do,  notwithstanding  the 
surprise  expressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  to 
answer  for  himself,  without  undertaking 
to  answer  for  any  observations  which 
might  be  made  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar),  who, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  represented 
one  of  the  largest  constituencies  in  Ire- 
land. But  he  would  point  out  to  the 
noble  Lord  that  the  remarks  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Brighton  (General  Shute),  to  whom 
he  always  listened  with  great  respect 
when  speaking  on  military  questions, 
were,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  much, 
open  to  objection  as  that  of  which  the 
noble  Lord  complained ;  for  in  desiring 
to  see  an  Irish  regiment  officered  by 
Members  from  Ireland  who  sat  below 
the  Gangway  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  imply  that  he  would 
like  to  Bee  all  those  hon.  Members 
swept  o£P  the  face  of  the  earth.  When, 
however,  volunteers  had  been  demanded 
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for  Zululand,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
Irishmen  had  offered  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  regiments  ordered  on  foreign  ser- 
vice. 

Me.  O'DONNELL  would  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord  Elcho),  who 
seemed  to  wish  to  act  as  the  Represen- 
tative of  the  Irish  people  on  that  occa- 
sion, that  it  would  be  well  if  his  re- 
proaches were  addressed  to  his  own 
Party,  and  to  the  Government,  of 
which  he  was  a  supporter,  who  consis- 
tently acted  as  if  they  disbelieved  in  the 
loyalty  of  the  Irish  nation,  rather  than 
to  his  hon.  Friends  near  him.  Why 
did  the  Leader  of  the  House  congratu- 
late young  Members  of  his  Party  who 
dared  to  speak  of  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  nation  as  drunken  and  degraded  ? 
Let  the  noble  Lord  not  presume  to  ad- 
dress such  remarks  to  Irish  Members, 
or  to  accuse  them  of  disloyal  or  dis- 
honourable conduct.  Let  him  address 
his  reproaches  to  that  Government  who, 
while  they  lavished  benefits  on  England, 
seemed  to  make  it  the  main  object  of 
their  administration  to  intensify  the  dis- 
content of  the  people  of  Ireland  against 
their  rule. 

Me.  BIGGAE  said,  the  noble  Lord 
had  entirely  misquoted  the  expressions 
of  which  he  had  made  use.  That  which 
he  had  to  say  he  usually  said  very  care- 
fully, and  he  spoke  plainly  that  only 
which  he  had  thought  over  with  due 
consideration.  What  he  really  had 
stated  was — and  he  was  prepared  to  re- 
peat it — that  a  large  majority  of  the 
Irish  people — which  was  not  the  whole 
Irish  people,  for  in  Ireland,  as  every- 
where, differences  of  opinion  existed — 
of  the  Irish  race  all  over  the  world, 
cared  a  great  deal  more  for  the  honour 
and  interests  of  Ireland  than  they  did 
for  those  of  England,  and  were  for  Ire- 
land first,  and  England  after.  He 
would  tell  the  Committee  a  story  which 
he  had  a  short  time  ago  heard  from  an 
Irish-American  from  California,  and 
who  was  not,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  in 
any  way  mixed  up  with  political  affairs. 
He  asked  the  gentleman  to  whom  he 
was  referring  his  views  as  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Irish  race  in  different  parts  of 
America 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  that  the 
statement  of  an  Irish-American  from 
California  was  not  relevant  to  the  Ques- 
tion before  the  Committee. 

Jfa/or  Nolan 


Me.  BIGGAE  said,  the  question  had 
been  raised  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
as  to  what  extent  the  Irish  people  were 
in  favour  of  the  interests  of  Ireland  as 
compared  with  those  of  England ;  and 
he  simply  wished  to  give  an  illustration 
in  answer  to  the  remarks  of  the  noble 
Lord,  which  it  would  not  take  him  half- 
a- minute  to  lay  before  the  Committee. 
He  was  accustomed  to  be  heard,  and  he 
could  assure  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
that  they  were  not  going  to  put  him 
down  by  clamour. 

The  chairman  :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  that  it  is  disrespect- 
ful to  the  Committee  to  disregard  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Me.  O'DONNELL  asked  if  the  re- 
marks of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Brighton  (General  Shute)  were  in 
Order,  in  which  he  accused  the  Irish 
Members  of  disloyalty  ? 

The  CHAIEM an  :  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  of  opinion  that  the  remarks  of 
any  Member  of  the  Committee  were  out 
of  Order,  it  was  his  duty  to  have  caUed 
attention  to  them  at  once. 

Me.  PAENELL  observed,  that  the 
Government  and  hon.  Members  sitting 
opposite  were  allowed  to  rise  and  hurl 
sweeping  charges  against  Irish  Members 
and  others  sitting  on  that  side  of  the 
House ;  but  Irish  Members  were  not  to 
be  allowed  to  speak  in  their  own  defence. 

Me.  BIGGAE  said,  that  he  had  been 
attacked  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Elcho),  and  he  did  think  that  ho 
was  called  upon  to  vindicate  himself. 
He  would  not  further  refer  to  the  opinion 
of  his  friend  from  California  after  the 
ruling  of  the  Chairman.  He  might, 
however,  say  that  it  was  given  him  con- 
fidentially, and  he  was  at  perfect  liberty 
to  communicate  it.  But  he  was  going 
to  tell  the  Committee  what  the  opinion 
of  the  Irish  race  all  over  the  world  was 
upon  this  question.  First,  they  cared  for 
the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and  after  that 
for  the  welfare  of  England. 

Me.  PAENELL  said,  that  now  they 
had  got  out  of  that  troubled  atmosphere, 
he  wished  to  call  attention  to  a  few  little 
matters  in  connection  with  these  Esti- 
mates. He  might  here  notice  that  he 
considered  that  a  great  many  things  in 
those  Estimates  showed  very  strongly 
the  extreme  carelessness  with  which  they 
had  been  prepared.  He  could  point 
to  many  matters  which  showed  that  the 
Estimates  had  been  drawn  in  a  most 
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careless  and  negligent  manner.  In  future 
years  he  should  ask  that  these  Estimates 
should  be  drawn  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Civil  Service  and  Navy  Estimates. 
There  was  no  reason  why  that  should 
not  be  done — the  War  Office  was  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition,  and  had  a 
great  many  more  clerks  than  it  wanted. 
There  was  no  reason,  therefore,  why 
such  careless  Estimates  as  these  should  be 
submitted  to  the  House.  On  page  15 
of  the  Estimates  he  found  that  the  sum 
of  £1,630  was  put  down  to  Contingencies 
on  the  General  Staff.  On  the  Estimates 
for  1876-7  the  item  appeared  at  £1,533, 
in  1878-9  £1,587,  and  now  the  sum  had 
increased  to  £1,630.  The  item  put 
down  under  the  name  of  contingencies 
to  General  Staff  he  thought  required 
a  little  more  explanation.  Would  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  inform  them 
whether  this  item  was  always  increasing? 
There  was  another  matter  under  the 
sub-head  C,  that  of  Itegimental  Pay,  in- 
cluding Deferred  Pay.  He  would  wish 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman whether  that  item  of  Deferred 
Pay  was  included  in  the  Estimates  for 
Regimental  Pay? 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  that 
as  he  had  had  no  answer  to  his  Question, 
he  begged  to  move  the  reduction  of  the 
Vote  on  account  of  Deputy  Adjutant  and 
Quartermaster  General,  put  down  in  the 
Estimates  at  £1,686,  by  the  sum  of 
£1,000. 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Baronet 
will  not  be  in  Order  in  proposing  to  re- 
duce the  items  A  and  B,  after  having 
moved  the  rejection  of  item  C. 

Sib  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  he 
would  meet  the  objection,  by  moving 
the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  the  sum 
of  £250  for  Miscellaneous  under  the 
letter  0. 

Me.  PARNELL  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  move  a  reduction  under  sub- 
head C  as  Regimental  Pay,  otherwise 
hon.  Members  would  be  shuU  out  from 
many  reductions  in  the  items  preceding 
the  letter  0. 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  accepted 
the  suggestion,  and  moved  that  the  Vote 
be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  £1,000  under 
the  head  of  Regimental  Pay. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  the  Item  Sub-head  C,  for  Regimexjtal 
Pay,  of  £4,390,000,  be  reduced  by  £1,000.'*— 
(Sir  Fairick  (TMntn,) 


Sm  ALEXANDER  GORDON  asked 
whether  the  extra  pay  to  the  General 
Staff  was  drawn  on  the  General  S*taff 
Pay  List,  or  the  Regimental  Pay  List  ? 
The  General  Staff  Pay  List  was  not  in- 
creased by  any  sum,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  reduced  by  £3,000.  He  wished  to 
ask  whether  the  pay  of  the  160  officers 
who  had  been  struck  off  the  Regimental 
List  and  transferred  to  the  General  Staff 
List  was  drawn  on  the  Regimental  or 
the  Staff  Pay  List  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  hoped  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  King's  County 
would  not  think  that  there  was  any  dis- 
courtesy in  the  reply  which  he  had  made 
to  his  question.  He  replied  in  the  way 
he  had,  as  he  thought  it  the  most  con- 
venient course.  He  had  asked  why  the 
5th  and  30th  Regiments  had  not  been 
sent  abroad  in  their  turn  ?  His  answer 
was  intended  to  convey  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
they  had  been  kept  at  home  out  of  their 
turn.  He  could  not  profess  to  carry  all 
these  matters  within  his  recollection, 
subject,  as  they  were,  to  all  sorts  of 
changes  from  Colonial  and  other  ar- 
rangements ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  in 
his  own  mind  that  there  was  some  rea- 
son for  what  had  occurred.  Therefore, 
if  the  hon.  Baronet  would  be  good 
enough  to  address  his  question  to  him 
on  another  occasion,  he  would  do  his 
best  to  answer  it.  At  the  present  time, 
he  might  add  that  he  had  found  that 
a  battalion  of  the  5th  was  at  Peshawur, 
and  it  was  not  unlikely  that  heavy 
drafts  might  have  been  required  for  the 
necessities  of  the  Service  there.  With 
regard  to  the  question  which  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  (Sir  Alexander 
Gordon)  had  addressed  to  him,  he  ap- 
prehended that  the  pay  of  the  officers 
he  had  mentioned  would  be  drawn  from 
the  agent  in  the  usual  way,  whether  re- 
turned upon  the  Staff  or  Regimental  Pay 
List  he  was  not  at  that  moment  able  to 
say,  but  it  would  be  charged  in  the 
agent's  account  in  the  usual  form ;  and 
he  apprehended  that  if  the  officer  was 
found  in  the  Army  List,  with  his  name 
in  the  list  of  his  regiment  in  italics,  as 
serving  on  the  Staff',  he  would  be  borne 
upon  the  Staff,  and  not  upon  the  Regi- 
mental Pay  List.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, speak  on  the  subject  from  his  own 
knowledge.  With  regard  to  the  con- 
tingencies to  General  ^JftjA. jto  1^  no 
special  xeaaon  tQ. j|Mjii^H|UttMKeaBe 
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in  the  present  year  except  this — ^tHat  all 
the  charges  included  under  the  head  of 
Reijimental  Pay  were  increased  by  last 
year  being  Leap-year. 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  begged 
leave  to  withdraw  his  Amendment,  after 
the  explanation  which  had  been  given. 

Motion,  by  leave,  witMrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
was  strongl}'  of  opinion  that  this  part 
of  the  Estimates  should  be  made  clearer, 
and  he  thought  thehon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alex- 
ander Gordon)  was  quite  right  in  raising 
the  question  he  had.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  might  render  useful  ser- 
vice in  revising  the  table  of  strengths  at 
page  6  of  the  Estimates. 

Mr.  PARNELL  observed,  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
not  answered  his  question  with  respect 
to  deferred  pay.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  that  was  included  in  the  regi- 
mental pay?  Moreover,  his  explana- 
tion with  regard  to  contingencies  was 
very  unsatisfactory.  He  explained  that 
an  increase  of  nearly  £100  was  due  only 
to  the  fact  of  one  more  day's  pay  having 
to  be  provided  for,  owing  to  its  being 
Leap-year.  He  must  again  ask  him  to 
inform  him  whether  all  the  deferred 
pay  was  included  under  the  regimental 
pay? 

Colonel LOYD  LINDSAY:  Deferred 
pay  is  included  in  the  regimental  pay. 

Mr.  PARNELL  could  not  find  that 
that  was  stated  in  the  Estimates  at  all. 
On  pages  10  and  11  the  numbers  of  the 
Infantry  of  the  Line  were  set  forth. 
They  found  there  that  the  total  number 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of 
the  Line  was  67,278.  They  received 
deferred  pay  at  the  rate  of  2d,  a-day, 
and  that  would  amount  to  a  sum  of 
£204,637.  On  reference  to  pages  148 
and  149,  they  found  that  the  amount 
paid  in  respect  of  deferred  pay  to  officers 
of  brevet  rank  was  £167,158.  That  was 
£37,500  less  than  the  deferred  pay  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Line.  That  was  to 
say,  the  additional  pay  and  deferred 
pay  of  the  officers  of  brevet  rank 
amounted  to  less  by  £37,500  than  the 
deferred  pay  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Line. 
Either  the  calculation  was  erroneous,  or 
the  present  statement,  that  all  the  de- 
ferred pay  was  included  in  the  regi- 
mental, required  some  explanation. 

Colonel  Stanley 


Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  discrepancy  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  alluded  would  really  be 
found  to  exist.  With  regard  to  the  de- 
ferred pay,  the  difference  in  the  Esti- 
mate would  be  found  to  depend  upon  the 
fact  that  the  pay,  although  it  had  to  be 
calculated  on  the  number  of  men  borne, 
yet  in  itself  it  depended  upon  the  actual 
service  of  the  different  men.  Therefore, 
they  could  not  bring  the  actual  amount 
estimated  for  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  amount  paid.  In  fact,  those  who 
were  cognisant  with  these  matters  told 
him  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what 
these  amounts  would  come  to  until  the 
deferred  pay  was  drawn  in  the  ensuing 
year. 

Mr.  PARNELL  observed,  that  it  was 
very  difficult,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  to  go  thoroughly  into  these  Ac- 
counts. His  point  was  that  the  addi- 
tional deferred  pay,  and  the  pay  of  the 
officers  of  brevet  rank,  as  shown  at  the 
bottom  of  page  149  to  be  £167,158, 
amounted  to  less  than  the  calculation  of 
2d,  per  day  for  67,000  men,  without 
taking  into  account  the  allowances  for 
officers  of  brevet  rank.  The  difference 
between  the  two  sums  amounted  to 
£37,500. 

Sir  HENRY  HAVELOCK  said,  that 
the  discrepancy  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  appeared  to  see  did  not  really 
exist.  Not  only  the  deferred  pay,  but 
the  additional  pay  of  the  officers  of 
brevet  rank  was  less  than  the  calculated 
amount,  for  allowance  had  to  bo  made 
for  all  sorts  of  contingencies.  A  number 
of  men  did  not  receive  the  amount  of 
deferred  pay  which  it  was  estimated  they 
would.  There  would  also  be  a  deduc- 
tion on  other  accounts.  Then,  again,  a 
great  number  of  men  would  not  receive 
their  deferred  pay  until  a  later  period,  in 
consequence  of  their  taking  further  ser- 
vice, so  that  the  explanation  which  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
given  was  perfectly  correct. 

Mr.  PARNELL  was  much  obliged  to 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  for  the  ex- 
planation he  had  given.  Under  sub- 
head D  there  was  an  item  in  respect  of 
regimental  extra  pay.  A  little  book 
called  Tommy* Atkins;  or,  the  Soldier^ a 
Hand  Book,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  soldier,  and  it  contained  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  information  for  his 
enlightenment.  A  soldier  was  bound  to 
possess  the  book,  and  it  informed  him 
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as  to  the  good-conduct  pay  and  pensions 
which  he  might  earn.  By  the  Boyal 
Warrant  of  1870,  soldiers  were  to  reckon 
their  service,  both  in  the  Army  and  in 
the  Reserve,  towards  their  deferred  pay. 
In  that  respect  Tommy  Atkim  and  the 
Army  Warrant  coincided ;  but  other 
Boyal  Warrants  had  been  issued  which 
did  not  coincide.  The  Army  Warrant 
of  1874  provided  that  service  in  the  Re- 
serve should  not  count  towards  deferred 
pay.  Notwithstanding  that,  soldiers 
were  still  told  in  Tommy  Atkins  that  ser- 
vice in  the  Reserve  did  count  towards 
deferred  pay.  In  1878  a  special  War 
Office  Circular  was  issued,  which  laid  it 
down  that  men  enlisted  after  a  certain 
date  should  reckon  their  service  in  the 
Reserve  for  pensions  only,  and  not  for 
deferred  pay.  He  wished  to  know  what 
the  men  generally  knew  about  War 
Office  Circulars  and  Royal  Warrants? 
All  they  understood  was  their  Tommy 
Atkins f  and  they  knew  nothing  about 
those  Circulars  and  Warrants;  and  he 
submitted  that  it  was  exceedingly  unfair 
to  deprive  soldiers,  who  had  enlisted 
under  the  terms  of  a  Royal  Warrant  of 
1870,  by  subsequent  Warrants,  of  that 
which  was  promised.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Hereford  (Colonel 
Arbuthnot),  admitted  that  the  General 
Order,  No.  36,  dated  1st  of  May,  1878, 
laid  it  down  that  service  in  the  Reserves 
was  reckoned  towards  pensions,  and  not 
deferred  pay.  That  statement  was  in- 
consistent with  the  terms  upon  which 
the  men  entered  the  Reserve.  The  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  also  said 
that  the  alteration  had  been  made,  and 
was  about  to  be  published ;  and  he 
wished  to  ask  him  whether  the  anomaly 
had  been  corrected,  in  accordance  with 
his  promise,  or  whether  it  still  con- 
tinued? 

Colonel  STANLEY  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Circular  was  pub- 
lished in  accordance  with  what  he  had 
stated ;  but  he  must  refer  entirely  to  the 
documents'  laying  down  the  subject. 
Soldiers  were  to  be  guided  only  by  the 
Army  Circulars  and  Royal  Warrants, 
and  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  case  of  inequality  had  arisen. 

Mr.  PARNELL  asked  if  hon.  Mem- 
bers were  to  understand  that  this  Vote 
provided  for  the  inequalities  that  had 
arisen  ?  But  there  was  another  question 
which  he   must  raise  with  regard  to 


depot  brigades.  He  had  not  quite  caught 
all  the  observations  upon  that  subject, 
and  was  not  aware  whether  the  point 
which  he  should  now  bring  forward  had 
been  touched  upon.  Some  years  ago, 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
was  Premier,  the  present  Premier  at- 
tacked the  Government,  and  spoke  in 
strong  terms  of  our  attenuated  battalions. 
Whether  that  epithet  was  more  justly 
applicable  to  the  Army  now  than  then 
he  would  not  say ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
recent  statements  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  that  one  of  the  regiments 
sent  to  South  Africa  had  to  be  recruited 
by  volunteers  from  eight  regiments,  and 
that  another  battalion  obtained  recruits 
from  11  regiments,  he  thought  that 
there  was  some  reason  for  now  desig- 
nating our  regiments  by  that  name. 
He  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  was 
satisfied  with  the  present  system,  by 
which  a  regiment  was  never  fit  for  ser- 
vice when  wanted;  and  whether  he 
wished  it  to  be  continued  ?  Some  por- 
tion of  the  present  Vote  was  on  account 
of  gratuities.  The  necessity  for  gratui- 
ties to  volunteers  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  brigade- depot  system  was  a 
failure.  He  had  not  quite  caught  the 
point  raised  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Sunderland  (Sir 
Henry  Havelock) ;  but  as  he  thought  it 
was  in  connection  with  that  matter,  he 
should  not  trouble  the  Committee  by 
raising  it  again. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  wished  to  call 
attention  to  the  system  under  which 
military  bands  were  now  kept  up.  If 
they  were  really  worth  anything,  they 
ought  to  be  fully  recognized  as  neces- 
sary to  the  efficiency  of  the  Army,  and 
should  be  fully  paid  for  by  the  State. 
At  present,  they  were  bolstered  up  by  a 
very  peculiar  system.  Every  officer  was 
mulcted  of  eight  days'  pay,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  band  of  his  regi- 
ment. He  could  understand  such  a 
thing  as  officers  of  specially  musical 
tastes  being  allowed  to  contribute  to  the 
bands  of  their  own  regiments;  but  it 
was  not  right  that  the  expenses,  which, 
if  necessary,  should  be  borne  by  the 
State,  should  be  cast  upon  the  officers. 
If  the  bands  deserved  the  support  of 
the  country,  why  were  they  not  sup- 
ported altogether  by  the  country,  like 
any  other  branch  of  the  Military  Ser- 
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vice  ?  Why  should  officers  be  mulcted 
out  of  their  scanty  pay  of  eight  days' 
pay  for  what  was  necessary  to  the  Army? 
Why  should  not  the  band  allowance  be 
paid  altogether  from  the  general  fund  ? 
Why  did  not  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  put  the  full  charge  upon  the  Esti- 
mates, and  not  go  about  in  this  shabby 
way,  mulcting  their  hard-worked  and 
not  over  well-paid  officers  to  support 
bands  which  were  recognized  as  useful 
for  the  country  at  large  r  He  had  heard 
nothing  in  justification  of  the  present 
system,  and  he  knew  it  was  a  very  great 
grievance,  especially  to  the  poorer  class 
of  officers.  Me  would  remind  the  Com- 
mittee, also,  that  under  recent  Begula- 
tions  there  were  likely  to  be  more  poor 
officers  than  ever  in  the  Army;  and 
since  the  abolition  of  Purchase  had 
brought  about  the  abolition  of  the  old 
rich-officer  system,  they  ought  to  deal 
with  their  officers  as  men  who  were  not 
paid  one  penny  too  much  for  their  ser- 
vices. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  practice 
of  volunteering  from  one  battalion  to 
another  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
making  up  battalions  for  active  service. 
The  Vote  for  volunteering  was  also  taken 
to  cover  the  gratuity  of  £2  paid  to  men 
to  extend  their  period  of  service  when 
under  orders  for  India.  It  was  a  com- 
plaint that  men  went  to  India  having 
only  a  short  term  to  serve,  and  came 
back,  at  great  expense  to  the  country, 
before  the  time  came  for  the  return  of 
the  regiment.  The  Government  thought 
it  advisable  to  take  power  to  extend  the 
service  of  the  men,  with  their  own  con- 
sent, for  two  years,  and  for  that  purpose 
increased  the  gratuity.  With  regard 
to  the  bands,  that  was  one  of  the  open 
questions  upon  which  a  great  deal  might 
be  said  on  both  sides.  In  a  great  many 
distinguished  regiments  the  officers 
took  a  pride  in  their  band,  which,  if  it 
were  entirely  removed  from  their  control, 
they  would  not  be  so  likely  to  feel. 
There  was  an  allowance  made  for  bands. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
the  priecise  amount  the  officers  con- 
tributed was  exactly  what  they  would 
care  to  give,  but  there  was  no  general 
complaint  on  the  subject  in  the  Army  ; 
and,  at  a  time  when  the  Government 
was  desirous  not  to  increase  the  Esti- 
mates more  than  was  necessary,  it  was 
not  an  item  which  he  felt  it  very  de- 
sirable to  enlarge. 

Jfr.  (y  Dennett 


Mb.  PAENELL  asked  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  in  next  year's 
Estimates,  to  distribute  the  items  for 
levy  money  and  recruiting  under  dif- 
ferent heads  ?  The  Accounts  would  then 
show  what  was  spent  in  levy  money,  in 
medical  fees,  and  in  grants  to  volunteers 
for  an  extension  of  service,  of  which  he 
had  just  spoken.  It  would  be  very  con- 
venient to  the  Committee  if  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  do 
so,  for  it  would  enable  them  to  judge  of 
the  policy  in  regard  to  each  of  those 
items,  which  were  entirely  different. 
Then  he  would  also  ask  whether  any  of 
these  sums  for  levy  money  or  for 
recruiting,  and,  if  so,  how  much,  were 
included  in  the  recruiting  expenses  of 
the  Guards  ?  These  recruiting  expenses 
of  the  Guards  were  supposed  to  be  borne 
by  the  Stock  Purse  Fund ;  but,  in  reality, 
none  of  the  Stock  Purse  Fund  bore  them. 
The  Brigade  of  Guards  got  more  from 
other  sources — such  as  fines  and  pur- 
chases from  discharge — than  was  paid 
out  of  the  Stock  Purse  Fund  for  recruit- 
ing services;  and  he  was,  therefore, 
anxious  to  know  whether  the  recruiting 
money  of  the  Guards  was  paid  out  of 
this  Vote  ?  If  not,  he  would  ask  what 
Vote  it  was  paid  out  of?  Also,  before 
he  opened  the  question  of  the  Stock 
Purse  Fund  —  which  would  take  him 
some  little  time — he  would  like  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  abolish  the 
Stock  Purse  Fund  altogether,  and  to 
place  the  Guards  on  the  same  footing 
as  other  regiments  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  Stock 
Purse  Fund,  as  he  had  before  remarked, 
was  a  subject  of  extreme  complication, 
and  the  desire  of  the  Department  had 
been  gradually  to  consume  it,  and  leave 
the  charges  upon  the  ordinary  Estimates. 
With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  levy 
money,  the  Eetums  did  not  show  how 
it  was  distributed  under  the  dififerent 
sub-heads. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  what  he  wanted 
to  know  was  how  the  levy  money,  men- 
tioned in  the  Eeturn,  was  divided  ?  The 
Vote  at  present  was  only  divided  thus — 
Extra  pay,  £6,900 ;  band  expenses, 
£700 ;  extra  duty  pay,  £400 ;  addi- 
tional, £3,079 — making  altogether  the 
amount  of  the  Stock  Purse  Fund.  But 
there  was  nothing  about  levy  money  for 
recruiting  purposes  in  that  Vote ;  and 
he  wanted  to  know  whether  any  money 
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for  recruiting  for  the  Guards  was  paid 
out  of  this  sub-head  J  ?  He  could 
not  find  from  what  source  it  was  paid, 
if  it  were  not  paid  out  of  this  sub-head ; 
and  if  it  were  from  this,  he  wanted  to 
know  how  much  it  was  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  he 
could  not  answer  at  that  moment  whether 
these  expenses  were  paid  out  of  the 
Stock  Purse  Fund;  but  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  be  kind  enoueh  to 
ask  the  question  later  on,  he  would  be 
ready  to  answer  with  accuracy  on  the 
point. 

Mb.  BIOGAE  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
a  question  in  regard  to  the  amount 
charged  for  instruction  in  musketry  and 
gunnery.  It  was  only  £300  per  annum 
for  the  Artillery,  while  it  was  £4,300 
for  the  Line.  Now,  it  seemed  to  him  of 
obvious  importance  that  the  Artillery 
should  be  taught  gunnery ;  because,  if 
they  were  not,  how  were  they  to  use 
their  guns  ?  He  did  not  see  the  use  of 
going  to  great  expense  for  enormous 
arms  and  the  latest  improvements,  if 
they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  teach 
the  Artillery  men  how  to  use  those  large 
guns.  According  to  this  Account,  as 
much  was  given  to  the  Foot  Guards 
alone  for  instruction  in  musketry  as  was 
spent  on  the  whole  of  the  Artillery. 

Me.  O'DONNELL  said,  in  reference 
to  this  question  of  the  bands,  that  he 
thought  he  had  placed  his  argument  on 
an  undeniable  basis.  It  was  no  answer 
to  him  to  say  that  the  officers  took  pride 
in  their  military  bands,  because  the 
soldiers  did  that.  Why  should  the 
officers  be  mulcted  in  eight  days'  pay 
any  more  than  the  soldiers  ?  In  the  old 
system,  when  a  regiment  was  a  proprie- 
torial concern,  owned  by  the  command- 
ing officer,  and  officered  by  his  relatives, 
there  was  some  good  reason  for  the 
band,  like  other  portions  of  the  equip- 
ment, being  supplied  at  the  commandei^s 
expense ;  but  now-a-days  the  Army  was 
a  National  Army,  and  the  soldier  was 
simply  below  the  officers  in  point  of 
rank.  In  fact,  a  soldier  might  become 
an  officer,  and  even  rise  out  of  the 
regiment  altogether.  The  band,  just 
like  the  muskets,  ought  to  be  supplied 
out  of  the  Public  Exchequer ;  and  to  tell 
him  that  the  officers  took  pride  in  the 
band  was  no  answer  at  all.  It  seemed 
the  rule  with  Ministers  in  charge  of 
Departments,  when  they  brought  on 
their  Estimates,  to  give  the  least  possible 


amount  of  satisfaction.  The  present 
occupant  of  the  War  Office  certainly  dis- 
charged his  duty  most  courteously ;  but 
he  gave  the  Committee  just  as  little 
satisfaction  upon  points  raised  as  was  at 
all  consistent  with  the  courtesy  of  his 
character.  He  had  often  heard  com- 
plaints from  poor  officers  as  to  this 
charge,  and  it  was  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  made  at  this  stage  of  Araiy 
organization. 

Majob  O'BEIBNE  said,  the  way  in 
which  officers'  pay  was  entered  in  the 
Estimates  was  a  deception  to  the  public. 
An  officer  was  put  down  as  receiving  7«. 
or  11«.,  or  more,  a-day;  but  the  pub- 
lic were  not  aware  that  these  were 
subject  to  deductions  for  band  and  for 
mess,  which  was  really  most  unfair. 
["Oh,  oh!"]  WeU,  it  was  unfair. 
Another  point  not  mentioned  was  that 
the  subalterns  were  not  subject  to  this 
deduction ;  whereas  they  certainly  should 
be,  just  like  any  other  officer  in  a 
reeiment. 

Mb.  PASNELL  thought  he  had  better 
go  at  once  into  the  question  of  the  Stock 
Purse  Fund.  He  was  sorry  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  this 
great  scandal.  He  had  said  that  he 
desired  to  make  it  an  annual  charge  in 
the  ordinanr  Estimates;  but  that  was 
just  preciswr  what  it  was  now.  The 
Vote  of  the  otock  Purse  Fund  appeared 
in  the  Army  Estimates  every  year ;  and 
he  thought  it  was  an  annual  charge 
which  should  now  cease  to  exist,. being 
an  allowance  which  had  long  ago  fallen 
out  of  date.  Before  he  went  into  the 
general  subject,  he  wished  to  direct 
attention  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Oon- 
troUer  and  Auditor  General  on  this 
subject,  at  page  9.    He  said — 

**  Certain  charges  included  in  the  pay  lists  of 
the  Beveral  regimenta  of  Foot  Guards  appear  to 
call  for  some  remark.  The  Boy^  Warrant  of 
1S46,  regulating  the  pay  and  allowances  of  these 
regiments,  authorises  as  follows : — ^To  captains 
of  companies  collectiyely,  an  allowance  in  Hen 
of  the  pay  of  non-effectiye  men,  formerly  borne 
upon  the  estabUshment— namely,  to  the  Chrena- 
dier  regiment,  £3,893  15«.  2d,;  to  the  Cold- 
stream and  Fusilier  regiments,  eadi  £2,08S 
9«.  4d,  per  annum.  The  amounts  at  present 
drawn  oy  the  regiments  in  respect  of  tliis 
allowance  are  as  follows : — Grenadier  Guards, 
£3,915  17«.  6cf.  per  annum  ;  the  Coldstream  and 
Fusilier,  £2,610  11«.  Sd,  each  per  annum.  In 
answer  to  inquiries  as  to  the  authority  for  the 
increased  amounts,  I  have  been  intomed  bj 
the  accounting  officer  that  these 
have  been  treated  as  oompaaj 
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£130  10«.  Td.  per  annum,  and  that  the  increase  I 
ia  consequent  upon  the  addition  in  the  jeaa  1854  ' 
of  four  companies  to  each  of  the  regiments  in 
question." 

Then  the  Auditor  General  went  on  to 
say — 

"  The  wording  of  the  Royal  Warrant  would 
hardly  seem  to  justify  the  allowances  being 
considered  to  be  of  an  elastic  character.  They 
are  g^rantod  to  'captains  of  companies  collec- 
tively,'  not  to  each  captain,  and  would  appear 
to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a  regimental  than  a 
personal  allowance." 

That  was  the  observation  of  the  Con- 
troller and  Auditor-General  on  an  allow- 
ance in  lieu  of  non-effective  men.  He 
went  on  to  say,  with  reference  to  the 
Stock  Purse  Fund — 

"Previous  to  the  year  1834  a non-efifective 
allowance  of  1«.  \d.  per  day  for  eight  men  per 
company  was  drawn  by  each  of  the  regiments  of 
Foot  Guards;  but  in  that  year  a  commuted 
allowance  of  £168  6«.  %d,  per  company  was 
fixed  in  lieu.  This  was  subsequently  confirmed 
by  the  Ro^al  Warrant  of  1846  as  an  allowance 
for  recruiting  and  hospital  expenses.' ' 

Now,  he  wished  to  point  out  that  here 
was  an  allowance  for  recruiting  and 
hospital  expenses  of  £158  5«.  6(f.  per 
company,  first  allowed  in  the  year  1854, 
and  yet  none  of  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Guards  were  paid  out  of  this  Fund. 
The  hospital  expenses  were  paid  out  of 
it;  but  a  considerable  part  went  into 
the  pockets  of  the  commanding  officers 
and  field  officers.  The  amount  in  the 
present  Estimates  was  £6,000  odd,  and 
by  that  amount  he  proposed  to  reduce 
this  Vote.  The  Controller  General  went 
on  to  observe — 

"  This  allowance,  together  with  the  hospital 
stoppages  retained  by  the  regiments,  formed  a 
fund  from  which  was  defrayed  not  only  the  re- 
cruiting and  hospital  expenditure,  but  also  extra 
pay  to  Stafi'and  other  non-commissioned  officers, 
aUowance  in  aid  of  band  expenses,  &c.  After- 
these  expenses  had  been  defrayed  there  always 
remained  a  considerable  balance,  which  was 
equally  divided  araong^  the  Guards'  officers  as 
their  own  emoluments.  In  1865,  owing  to  the 
heavy  calls  made  upon  this  fund  caused  by  the 
Crimean  losses,  it  was  found  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  Lord  Panmure, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  decided  that 
the  Guards  should  henceforth  render  an  account 
of  these  expenses  as  compared  with  the  aUow- 
ance to  defray  them,  and  that  the  balance  upon 
each  account  should  be  paid  by  or  to  the  public 
as  the  case  might  be.  I  may  add  that  since  the 
year  1855,  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
1857,  1858,  1859,  1862,  1863,  and  1864,  the 
Votes  of  Parliament  have  each  year  been  called 
upon  to  make  good  a  considerable  deficiency. 
It  was  also  decided  that  the  profits  which  the 
officers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dividing  should 
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still  be  secured  to  them  on  an  average  of  the 
sum  they  had  drawn  during  the  preceding  three 
years,  such  amount  to  form  a  charge  against 
the  annual  allowance  of  £158  5«.  6d.  per  com- 
pany.   These  allowances  were  as  follows : — ** 

It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  repeat 
what  they  were.  Then  he  goes  on  again 
to  say — 

"  I  have  requested  to  be  informed  whether 
these  allowances  have  ever  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Treasury ;  but  as  yet  I  have  received  no 
information  on  the  point.  With  regard  to  the 
Stock  Purse  Fund,  1  may  also  observe  that  until 
the  pr^ent  year  the  various  charges  against  it 
have  not  been  shown  in  detail  in  the  War  Office 
Accounts.  The  practice  was  to  charge  the  public 
with  the  annual  allowance  of  £158  5«.  6d.  per 
company,  and  in  addition  any  balance  which 
might  be  required  to  enable  the  fund  to  pay 
the  officers  their  annual  allowances,  both  being 
charged  to  Vote,  the  *  Regimental  Allowances. 
In  the  present  year,  however,  the  £158  5».  6rf. 
is  not  charged  against  the  Vote ;  but  the  \'arious 
payments  on  account  of  hospital  expenses,  levy 
money,  band  expenses,  and  extra  pay  to  non- 
commissioned officers,  are  classified  to  the  Votes 
to  which  they  properly  belong.  The  rates  of 
extra  pay  to  non-commissioned  officers  dififer  in 
the  several  regiments  of  Guards,  and  in  no  case 
do  they  appear  to  be  sanctioned  by  any  Royal 
Warrant.  I  have  applied  for  information  upon 
the  point,  but  have  not  yet  received  an  answer.'* 

Some  years  ago  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Clonmel  (Mr.  A.  Moore)  asked  a 
Question  in  reference  to  this  Vote,  and 
Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  said  it  was 
an  allowance  for  recruiting,  hospital, 
and  miscellaneous  expenses,  and  agreed 
to  give  a  Return  of  the  amounts  which 
made  up  the  lump  sum  of  £13,190  in 
the  Army  Estimates.  The  Return,  No. 
168,  he  had  now  got,  and  it  purported 
to  be  a  Return  of  all  special  allowances, 
besides  an  allowance  for  band  expenses. 
It  was  a  most  remarkable  document,  for 
it  purported  to  give  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation, and  it  practically  gave  none 
at  all.  It  purported  to  explain  the  items 
and  details  of  the  expenditure  of  this 
large  sum  of  £13,190,  and  this  was  all 
the  explanation  that  was  given  : — Three 
depots,  £77  125.  6d. ;  quartermasters, 
additional,  three  regiments,  £140  ;  ap- 
portionment to  first  major  of  each  regi- 
ment, £100  ;  field  duty,  three  regiments, 
£166  18«.  4d. ;  recording  the  proceed- 
ings of  courts  martial,  £  1 8  7«.  6d. ;  the 
total  being  £502  ld«. ;  and  that  was  all 
the  explanation  they  had  of  the  details 
of  this  Vote  of  £13,190,  the  rest  being 
left  entirely  unaccounted  for  under  the 
head  of  Stock  Purse  Fund,  at  £158  5«.  6d. 
per  company — £11,070  15«.     His  hon. 
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Friend,  when  he  got  his  Eeturn,  found 
he  was  not  much  wiser  than  he  was  be- 
fore, and  moved  for  another  Return  to 
explain  the  Stock  Purse  Fund.  That 
second  Return  was  of  a  still  more  extra- 
ordinary character  than  the  first.  In- 
deed, everything  about  this  Stock  Purse 
Fund  seemed  to  be  wrapped  in  some 
wonderful  mystery ;  even  when  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  spoke  about 
it,  and  professed  his  good  intentions,  he 
seemed  to  be  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
everybody  else ;  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  he  was  now  going  into  the 
matter  in  detail,  in  the  hopeless  attempt 
to  make  the  subject  clear  to  the  Com- 
mittee. This  second  Return  purported 
to  be  a  balance-sheet  of  the  disburse- 
ments and  receipts  of  this  Fund.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  had  the  hospital  ex- 
penditure—  £8,939 — levy  money,  or 
recruitment  money — the  point  to  which 
he  directed  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  a  few  minutes  ago — £145.  Thus, 
out  of  all  this  money,  which  was  origin- 
ally granted  for  hospital  and  recruiting 
expenses,  only  £145  was  spent  in  re- 
cruiting expenses.  He  would  show,  by- 
and-bye,  that  not  even  that  small  sum  of 
£145  was  spent  in  the  recruiting  service 
of  the  Guards,  because  they  obtained 
£713  levy  money  to  replace  the  £145. 
Under  the  head  of  disbursements,  they 
found  bounty  expenses  £1,360;  Statf 
allowances  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, £905 ;  and  then  average  profits  of 
field  officers  and  captains,  £6,278  odd. 
Then,  on  the  other  side — on  the  Receipt 
side — they  found  the  Stock  Purse  Fund 
£158  5«.  6d.  per  company,  amounting  to 
£11,079  5«.  voted  in  the  Estimates, 
leaving  money  charged,  £713;  hospital 
stoppages,  £2,669  ;  the  three  together 
amounting  to  £14,461  5«.  The  total 
disbursements  under  the  head  of  allow- 
ances to  non  -  commissioned  officers 
and  band  expenses,  amounted  to 
£17,960  5s,  6d.;  and  if  from  that  sum 
was  deducted  the  total  receipts,  there 
would  remain  a  balance  of  £3,000,  which 
was  not  in  any  way  accounted  for ;  while, 
in  the  Estimates,  no  information  was 
given  as  to  the  source  from  which  it  was 
derived.  He  called  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  this  extraordinary  omis- 
sion from  the  Return,  which,  although 
it  purported  to  be  a  regular  balance- 
sheet,  only  added  to  the  mystery  that 
surrounded  the  Stock  Purse  Fund,  and 
which  he  was  determined  to  penetrate. 


The  disbursements  exceeded  the  receipts ; 
and  hon.  Members  were  told  that,  in 
Order  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  a  sum 
of  money  had  been  voted  annually  since 
the  Crimean  War.  He  found  that  by  a 
previous  Return  some  money  had  been 
voted  by  Parliament  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency of  one  year — namely,  £1,607  ; 
whereas  the  actual  deficiency  amounted 
to  £8,158,  from  which  it  was  quite  clear 
that,  as  he  had  said  before,  the  Return 
was  highly  untrustworthy.  It  came  to 
this — that  they  were  voting  every  year 
a  sum  of  money  amounting  to  £  1 1 ,079  5«. 
for  the  Stock  Purse  Fund  of  the  Guards, 
distributed  amongst  the  Votes  under  the 
following  heads: — Vote  1,  Sub-head 
D,  £6,900;  Sub-head  E,  £700;  Sub- 
head F,  £400;  Vote  10,  £3,079.  The 
amount  of  the  Stock  Purse  Fund 
voted  in  this  way,  per  company,  was 
£158  5«.  6d.  But  wnat  he  desired  to 
know  was,  where  the  balance  was  charged 
in  the  Estimates,  which  the  Controller 
General  spoke  of  as  being  the  only 
balance  made  up  by  a  Vote  of  Parlia- 
ment ?  Under  what  Vote  was  it  to  be 
found?  He  (Mr.  Pamell)  was  not 
actuated  by  any  hostility  towards  the 
present  officers  who  were  enjoying  the 
money,  but  certainly  thought  it  quite 
right  to  raise  that  important  question ; 
and  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  charge  of 
such  an  exceedingly  doubtful  character, 
which  involved  the  necessity  of  presenting 
to  the  House  of  Commons  Returns  that 
could  not  be  relied  upon,  should  be  put  a 
stop  to,  without  loss  of  time,  and  that  the 
hospital  and  recruiting  expenses  of  the 
Guards  should  be  put  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Army. 
The  recruiting  expenses  of  the  Guards 
were  at  present  provided  for  out  of  other 
moneys  than  the  Stock  Purse  Fund; 
and,  consequently,  the  Fund,  which  was 
originated  in  order  to  meet  those  two 
expenses  of  hospital  and  recruiting,  now 
only  met  a  portion  of  those  expenses,  and 
was  assisted  by  an  annual  Vote  of  Par- 
liament to  make  up  the  annual  defi- 
ciency. He  repeated,  that  both  the  hos- 
pital and  recruiting  expenses  of  the 
Guards  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Army. 
Therefore,  let  an  actuarial  estimate  be 
made  of  the  interests  of  the  Guards  who 
enjoyed  those  allowances.  And  let  that 
interest  be  calculated  upon  the  number 
of  years  that  the  oftptein|^ 
might  be  eappoee^    ' 
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Colonel  STANLEY  was  not  aware 
that  there  were  any  questions  of  any 
particular  importance  which  he  had 
failed  to  answer.  As  to  the  two  regi- 
ments to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  King's  County  had  referred 
— the  dOth  Hegiment  and  the  6th  Fusi- 
liers— he  could  not  say  why  they  were 
set  on  one  side  in  the  order  for  foreign 
service,  if,  indeed,  it  was  the  first,  which 
he  did  not  admit,  that  they  had  been 
passed  over.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  the  roster  for  foreign  service  had, 
up  to  the  present  moment,  been  accu- 
rately followed  out.  If  the  hon.  Baronet 
were  not  satisfied  with  that  reply,  he 
would,  perhaps,  be  good  enough  to  put 
his  Question  on  the  Notice  Paper,  and 
he  would,  on  a  future  occasion,  endea- 
vour to  give  him  fuller  information  on  the 
subject.  As  to  the  question  which  had 
been  put  to  him  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Sunderland  (Sir  Henry 
Havelock)  with  regard  to  linked  batta- 
lions, and  the  necessity  of  expanding 
depots  in  those  instances  in  which 
both  battalions  happened  to  be  abroad, 
he  wished  to  explain  that  every  means 
had  been  employed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
depots  by  recruiting,  and,  as  he  had 
indicated  a  few  nights  before  when  in- 
troducing the  Estimates,  by  allowing 
Eeserve  men  to  return  to  the  Army, 
within  certain  limits,  for  service  abroad. 
He  had  already  stated  that  the  present 
system,  which,  as  the  Committee  were 
aware,  was  not  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment now  in  Office,  required  careful  in- 
vestigation, although  he  did  not  wish 
in  any  way  to  throw  discredit  upon  it. 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  that 
in  again  rising  to  speak  he  had  no  desire 
to  trouble  the  Committee  with  a  purely 
Irish  question,  which  he  knew  was  always 
distasteful  to  the  great  majority  of  hon. 
Members,  as  was  evident  from  the  Divi- 
sion which  had  just  taken  place.  The 
question  which  he  was  now  about  to 
press  on  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
was  one  of  an  Imperial  character,  al- 
though the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  had  treated 
it  in  a  very  off-hand  fashion  ;  for,  if  he 
were  to  act  upon  the  right  hon  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman's  suggestion,  and  come 
down  to  the  House  some  evening  and 
ask  his  Question,  the  probability  was 
that  he  would  receive  a  reply  with  which 
he  would  not  be  satisfied ;  and  if,  in  con- 


sequence, he  were  to  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  he  might  be  called 
to  Order  by  the  Speaker — a  proceeding 
which  might  be  followed  by  something 
else  still  more  disagreeable.  Now,  that 
was  a  position  in  which  he,  for  one,  did 
not  care  to  be  placed ;  and  believing  the 
question  to  be  one  of  Imperial  interest, 
he  hoped  the  Committee  would  be  kind 
enough  to  give  him  its  attention  on  the 
present  occasion.  They  had  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  men  who  had  suf- 
fered in  the  engagements  which  had 
occurred  both  in  Afghanistan  and  South 
Africa,  and  some  comments  had  been 
made  on  the  physique  of  the  troops  who 
had  been  sent  out  to  those  places.  That 
being  so,  he  had  ventured  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  why  it  was 
that  the  SOth  Regiment  and  the  5th 
Fusiliers,  which  were  stated  to  have  their 
full  complement  and  which  were  next  on 
the  roster  for  foreign  service,  had  not 
been  despatched  to  Zululand?  That, 
surely,  was  a  question  which  admitted 
of  an  easy  answer.  One  of  those  regi- 
ments had  served  in  the  Crimean  War, 
and  the  other  during  the  Mutiny  in  India, 
while  they  had  been  brought  together 
under  the  same  command  at  Chatham 
with  the  intention  of  sending  them 
abroad.  Why,  then,  numbering  as  they 
did  some  800  or  1,000  men  each,  had 
their  turn  for  foreign  service  been  post- 

Eoned,  seeing  that  fiying  columns  had 
een  sent  round  the  country  to  pick  up 
waifs  and  strays,  children  and  boys,  to 
fight  our  battles  in  South  Africa  ?  The 
«30th  Regiment  and  the  2nd  Battalion  of 
Fusiliers  were  complete ;  and  when  he 
asked  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man why  these  regiments  who  were  pro- 
perly prepared,  equipped,  and  seasoned, 
were  not  sent  out  to  the  seat  of  war,  all 
the  information  he  could  get  was  an  un- 
satisfactory reply  across  the  Table,  al- 
though the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man was  fully  aware  of  the  harum-scarum 
way  in  which  men  were  sent  all  over  the 
country  to  get  up  a  kind  of  scratch  pack. 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  scoffed  at  the  views  which  he  had 
ventured  a  short  time  before  to  submit 
to  the  Committee,  with  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Irish  regiment  of 
Guards ;  but  the  question  why  the  two 
regiments  of  which  he  was  speaking  had 
not  been  sent  into  action  was  one  he  could 
assure  him  that  would  not  be  regarded 
lightly  by  theBritish  people.  Heobserved 
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the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Hadding- 
tonshire (Lord  Elcho)  jumping  up  from 
his  seat,  eager  for  the  fray.  He  could 
understand  the  noble  Lord's  anxiety  to 
defend  an  arrangement  of  which  he,  no 
doubt,  was  one  of  the  moviug  spirits; 
but  he  objected  to  matters  of  the  kind 
being  settled  by  some  eight  or  ten  men 
who  considered  themselves  miliiairefy 
who  believed  they  could  lead  a  nation 
in  arms,  and  who  spoke  of  themselves  as 
if  each  was  an  Alexander  or  a  Napoleon. 
He,  too,  could  speak  on  military  matters 
as  well,  perhaps,  as  those  amateurs,  who 
prided  themselves  on  their  military  ca- 
pacity ;  but  he  was  not  now  addressing 
himself  to  the  noble  Lord,  but  to  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  a  soldier 
born  and  by  education,  and  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  British  Army.  From 
him  he  should  like  to  learn  what  were 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  which  he  had 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  was  glad  he 
had  endeavoured  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chairman,  inasmuch,  as 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  spoken 
had,  in  consequence,  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  airing  his  eloquence,  even 
although  it  was  at  his  expense.  The 
hon.  Baronet  was,  however,  entirely 
mistaken  if  he  supposed  that  his  object 
in  rising  was  to  reply  to  his  observa- 
tions. He  rose  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ferring to  what  had  occurred  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  preceded  the  Division 
which  had  just  beeu  taken.  What  took 
place  in  the  course  of  that  discussion 
was,  he  thought,  matter  of  Imperial  in- 
terest ;  for  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan 
(Mr.  Biggar),  in  the  remarks  which  he 
made  in  opposition  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,  took  occasion  to  say  that 
if  an  Irish  regiment  of  Guards  were  es- 
tablished, as  was  proposed,  it  might  be 
employed  in  Zululand,  in  Afghanistan, 
or  even  against  Russia,  in  the  event  of 
our  being  at  war  with  that  country. 
Then  the  hon.  Member  went  on  to  state, 
and  to  repeat  more  than  once,  his  firm 
conviction  that  if  an  Irish  regiment  of 
Guards  were  employed  against  Bussia, 
the  whole  of  the  Irish  people — [Mr. 
Biggar  :  No,  no !]  He  had  heard  the 
hon.  Member's  words  distinctly ;  and  if 
his  ears  did  not  completely  mislead  him, 
he  expressed  it  to  be  his  belief  that  the 
whole  Irish  nation — [Criw  of  "  No,  no ; 


a  majority !  "] — would  have  rejoiced  at 
the  defeat  of  England  in  the  contest. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  might  substitute 
the  word  **  majority  "  if  he  liked  ;  but  a 
nation,  he  would  remind  him,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  majority.  Now,  he  had 
listened  to  those  remarks,  he  would  not 
say  with  astonishment,  as  coming  ffom 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan.  because  the 
House  had  by  this  time  got  accustomed 
to  a  good  deal  of  strange  language  from 
that  quarter.  But  he  was,  he  must  con- 
fess, greatly  surprised  to  find  that  there 
were  many  Irish  Members  sitting  in  the 
vicinitv  of  the  hon.  Member  who  heard 
the  observations  to  which  he  was  allud- 
ing, and  who  had  not  risen  in  their 
places  to  protest  against  such  a  libel  on 
their  countrymen  and  their  nation,  and 
upon  the  Irish  soldier.  Though  not 
himself  an  Irishman  by  birth,  he  had 
Irish  relations;  and  he  knew  that,  whe- 
ther they  looked  to  the  past  or  present, 
no  more  loyal  or  gallant  soldiers  than 
the  Irish  were  to  be  found.  He  be- 
lieved, too,  that  the  Irish  nation  took 
a  deep  interest  and  pride  in  the  welfare 
of  this  great  Empire ;  and  therefore  it 
was  that  he  had  risen,  not  only  to  protest 
against  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cavan,  but  to  express  his  astonish- 
ment that  no  Irish  Member  had  entered 
his  protest  against  the  use  of  such  lan- 
guage. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  he  felt  he  had 
quite  enough  to  do,  notwithstanding  the 
surprise  expressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  to 
answer  for  himself,  without  undertaking 
to  answer  for  any  observations  which 
might  be  made  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar),  who, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  represented 
one  of  the  largest  constituencies  in  Ire- 
land. But  he  would  point  out  to  the 
noble  Lord  that  the  remarks  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Brighton  (General  Shute),  to  whom 
he  always  listened  with  great  respect 
when  speaking  on  military  questions, 
were,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  much 
open  to  objection  as  that  of  which  the 
noble  Lord  complained ;  for  in  desiring 
to  see  an  Irish  regiment  officered  by 
Members  from  Ireland  who  sat  below 
the  Gangway  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  imply  that  he  would 
like  to  see  all  those  hon.  Members 
swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  When, 
however,  volunteers  had  been  demanded 
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Colonel  STANLEY  was  not  aware 
that  there  were  any  questions  of  any 
particular  importance  which  he  had 
failed  to  answer.  As  to  the  two  regi- 
ments to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  King's  County  had  referred 
— the  dOth  Eegiment  and  the  6th  Fusi- 
liers— he  could  not  say  why  they  were 
set  on  one  side  in  the  order  for  foreign 
service,  if,  indeed,  it  was  the  first,  which 
he  did  not  admit,  that  they  had  been 
passed  over.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  the  roster  for  foreign  service  had, 
up  to  the  present  moment,  been  accu- 
rately followed  out.  If  the  hon.  Baronet 
were  not  satisfied  with  that  reply,  he 
would,  perhaps,  be  good  enough  to  put 
his  Question  on  the  Notice  Paper,  and 
he  would,  on  a  future  occasion,  endea- 
vour to  give  him  fuller  information  on  the 
subject.  As  to  the  question  which  had 
been  put  to  him  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Sunderland  (Sir  Henry 
Havelock)  with  regard  to  linked  batta- 
lions, and  the  necessity  of  expanding 
depots  in  those  instances  in  which 
both  battalions  happened  to  be  abroad, 
he  wished  to  explain  that  every  means 
had  been  employed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
depots  by  recruiting,  and,  as  he  had 
indicated  a  few  nights  before  when  in- 
troducing the  Estimates,  by  allowing 
Eeserve  men  to  return  to  the  Army, 
within  certain  limits,  for  service  abroad. 
He  had  already  stated  that  the  present 
system,  which,  as  the  Committee  were 
aware,  was  not  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment now  in  Office,  required  careful  in- 
vestigation, although  he  did  not  wish 
in  any  way  to  throw  discredit  upon  it. 

Sm  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  that 
in  again  rising  to  speak  he  had  no  desire 
to  trouble  the  Committee  with  a  purely 
Irish  question,  which  he  knew  was  always 
distasteful  to  the  great  majority  of  hon. 
Members,  as  was  evident  from  the  Divi- 
sion which  had  just  taken  place.  The 
question  which  he  was  now  about  to 
press  on  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
was  one  of  an  Imperial  character,  al- 
though the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  had  treated 
it  in  a  very  off-hand  fashion  ;  for,  if  he 
were  to  act  upon  the  right  hon  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman's  suggestion,  and  come 
down  to  the  House  some  evening  and 
ask  his  Question,  the  probability  was 
that  he  would  receive  a  reply  with  which 
he  would  not  be  satisfied ;  and  if,  in  con- 


sequence, he  were  to  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  he  might  be  called 
to  Order  by  the  Speaker — a  proceeding 
which  might  be  followed  by  something 
else  still  more  disagreeable.  Now,  that 
was  a  position  in  which  he,  for  one,  did 
not  care  to  be  placed ;  and  believing  the 
question  to  be  one  of  Imperial  interest, 
he  hoped  the  Committee  would  be  kind 
enough  to  give  him  its  attention  on  the 
present  occasion.  They  had  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  men  who  had  suf- 
fered in  the  engagements  which  had 
occurred  both  in  Afghanistan  and  South 
Africa,  and  some  comments  had  been 
made  on  the  physique  of  the  troops  who 
had  been  sent  out  to  those  places.  That 
being  so,  he  had  ventured  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  why  it  was 
that  the  30th  Regiment  and  the  5th 
Fusiliers,  which  were  stated  to  have  their 
full  complement  and  which  were  next  on 
the  roster  for  foreign  service,  had  not 
been  despatched  to  Zululand?  That, 
surely,  was  a  question  which  admitted 
of  an  easy  answer.  One  of  those  regi- 
ments had  served  in  the  Crimean  War, 
and  the  other  during  the  Mutiny  in  India, 
while  they  had  been  brought  together 
under  the  same  command  at  Chatham 
with  the  intention  of  sending  them 
abroad.  Why,  then,  numbering  as  they 
did  some  800  or  1,000  men  each,  had 
their  turn  for  foreign  service  been  post- 
poned, seeing  that  fiying  columns  had 
been  sent  round  the  country  to  pick  up 
waifs  and  strays,  children  and  boys,  to 
fight  our  battles  in  South  Africa  ?  The 
30th  Regiment  and  the  2nd  Battalion  of 
Fusiliers  were  complete ;  and  when  he 
asked  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man why  these  regiments  who  were  pro- 
perly prepared,  equipped,  and  seasoned, 
were  not  sent  out  to  the  seat  of  war,  all 
the  information  he  could  get  was  an  un- 
satisfactory reply  across  the  Table,  al- 
though the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man was  fully  aware  of  the  harum-scarum 
way  in  which  men  were  sent  all  over  the 
country  to  get  up  a  kind  of  scratch  pack. 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  scoffed  at  the  views  which  he  had 
ventured  a  short  time  before  to  submit 
to  the  Committee,  with  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Irish  regiment  of 
Guards ;  but  the  question  why  the  two 
regiments  of  which  he  was  speaking  had 
not  been  sent  into  action  was  one  he  could 
assure  him  that  would  not  be  regarded 
lightly  by  theBiitish  people.  Heobserved 
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the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Hadding- 
tonshire (Lord  Elcho)  jumping  up  from 
his  seat,  eager  for  the  fray.  He  conid 
understand  the  noble  Lord's  anxiety  to 
defend  an  arrangement  of  which  he,  no 
doubt,  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits; 
but  he  objected  to  matters  of  the  kind 
being  settled  by  some  eight  or  ten  men 
who  considered  themselves  militairefy 
who  believed  they  could  lead  a  nation 
in  arms,  and  who  spoke  of  themselves  as 
if  each  was  an  Alexander  or  a  Napoleon. 
He,  too,  could  speak  on  military  matters 
as  well,  perhaps,  as  those  amateurs,  who 
prided  themselves  on  their  military  ca- 
pacity ;  but  he  was  not  now  addressing 
himself  to  the  noble  Lord,  but  to  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  a  soldier 
born  and  by  education,  and  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  British  Army.  From 
him  he  should  like  to  learn  what  were 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  which  he  had 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  was  glad  he 
had  endeavoured  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chairman,  inasmuch  as 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  spoken 
had,  in  consequence,  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  airing  his  eloquence,  even 
although  it  was  at  his  expense.  The 
hon.  Baronet  was,  however,  entirely 
mistaken  if  he  supposed  that  his  object 
in  rising  was  to  reply  to  his  observa- 
tions. He  rose  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ferring to  what  had  occurred  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  preceded  the  Division 
which  had  just  been  taken.  What  took 
place  in  the  course  of  that  discussion 
was,  he  thought,  matter  of  Imperial  in- 
terest ;  for  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan 
(Mr.  Biggar),  in  the  remarks  which  he 
made  in  opposition  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,  took  occasion  to  say  that 
if  an  Irish  regiment  of  Guards  were  es- 
tablished, as  was  proposed,  it  might  be 
employed  in  Zululand,  in  Afghanistan, 
or  even  against  Bussia,  in  the  event  of 
our  being  at  war  with  that  country. 
Then  the  hon.  Member  went  on  to  state, 
and  to  repeat  more  than  once,  his  firm 
conviction  that  if  an  Irish  regiment  of 
Guards  were  employed  against  Russia, 
the  whole  of  the  Irish  people — [Mr. 
BiGGAR :  No,  no !]  He  had  heard  the 
hon.  Member's  words  distinctly ;  and  if 
his  ears  did  not  completely  mislead  him, 
he  expressed  it  to  be  his  belief  that  the 
whole  Irish  nation — [Cnw  of  **  No,  no ; 


a  majority!  "] — would  have  rejoiced  at 
the  defeat  of  England  in  the  contest. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  might  substitute 
the  word  **  majority  "  if  he  liked ;  but  a 
nation,  he  would  remind  him,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  majority.  Now,  he  had 
listened  to  those  remarks,  he  would  not 
say  with  astonishment,  as  coming  ffom 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan,  because  the 
House  had  by  this  time  got  accustomed 
to  a  good  deal  of  strange  language  from 
that  quarter.  But  he  was,  he  must  con- 
fess, greatly  surprised  to  find  that  there 
were  many  Irish  Members  sitting  in  the 
vicinitv  of  the  hon.  Member  who  heard 
the  observations  to  which  he  was  allud- 
ing, and  who  had  not  risen  in  their 
places  to  protest  against  such  a  libel  on 
their  countrymen  and  their  nation,  and 
upon  the  Irish  soldier.  Though  not 
himself  an  Irishman  by  birth,  he  had 
Irish  relations;  and  he  knew  that,  whe- 
ther they  looked  to  the  past  or  present, 
no  more  loyal  or  gallant  soldiers  than 
the  Irish  were  to  be  found.  He  be- 
lieved, too,  that  the  Irish  nation  took 
a  deep  interest  and  pride  in  the  welfare 
of  this  great  Empire ;  and  therefore  it 
was  that  he  had  risen,  not  only  to  protest 
against  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cavan,  but  to  express  his  astonish- 
ment that  no  Irish  Member  had  entered 
his  protest  against  the  use  of  such  lan- 
guage. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  he  felt  he  had 
quite  enough  to  do,  notwithstanding  the 
surprise  expressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  to 
answer  for  himself,  without  undertaking 
to  answer  for  any  observations  which 
might  be  made  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar),  who, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  represented 
one  of  the  largest  constituencies  in  Ire- 
land. But  he  would  point  out  to  the 
noble  Lord  that  the  remarks  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Brighton  (General  Shute),  to  whom 
he  always  listened  with  great  respect 
when  speaking  on  military  questions, 
were,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  much 
open  to  objection  as  that  of  which  the 
noble  Lord  complained ;  for  in  desiring 
to  see  an  Irish  regiment  officered  by 
Members  from  Ireland  who  sat  below 
the  Gangway  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  imply  that  he  would 
like  to  see  all  those  hon.  Members 
swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  When, 
however,  volunteers  had  been  demanded 
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for  Zululand,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
Irishmen  had  offered  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  regiments  ordered  on  foreign  ser- 
yice. 

Me.  O'DONNELL  would  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord  Elcho),  who 
seemed  to  wish  to  act  as  the  Bepresen- 
tative  of  the  Irish  people  on  that  occa- 
sioU)  that  it  would  be  well  if  his  re- 
proaches were  addressed  to  his  own 
Party,  and  to  the  Government,  of 
which  he  was  a  supporter,  who  consis- 
tently acted  as  if  they  disbelieved  in  the 
loyalty  of  the  Irish  nation,  rather  than 
to  his  hon.  Friends  near  him.  Why 
did  the  Leader  of  the  House  congratu- 
late young  Members  of  his  Party  who 
dared  to  speak  of  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  nation  as  drunken  and  degraded  ? 
Let  the  noble  Lord  not  presume  to  ad- 
dress such  remarks  to  Irish  Members, 
or  to  accuse  them  of  disloyal  or  dis- 
honourable conduct.  Let  him  address 
his  reproaches  to  that  Government  who, 
while  they  lavished  benefits  on  England, 
seemed  to  make  it  the  main  object  of 
their  administration  to  intensify  the  dis- 
content of  the  people  of  Ireland  against 
their  rule. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  said,  the  noble  Lord 
had  entirely  misquoted  the  expressions 
of  which  he  had  made  use.  That  which 
he  had  to  say  he  usually  said  very  care- 
fully, and  he  spoke  plainly  that  only 
which  he  had  thought  over  with  due 
consideration.  What  he  really  had 
stated  was — and  he  was  prepared  to  re- 
peat it — that  a  large  majority  of  the 
Irish  people — which  was  not  the  whole 
Irish  people,  for  in  Ireland,  as  every- 
where, differences  of  opinion  existed — 
of  the  Irish  race  all  over  the  world, 
cared  a  great  deal  more  for  the  honour 
and  interests  of  Ireland  than  they  did 
for  those  of  England,  and  were  for  Ire- 
land first,  and  England  after.  He 
would  tell  the  Committee  a  story  which 
he  had  a  short  time  ago  heard  from  an 
Irish-American  from  California,  and 
who  was  not,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  in 
any  way  mixed  up  with  political  affairs. 
He  asked  the  gentleman  to  whom  he 
was  referring  his  views  as  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Irish  race  in  different  parts  of 
America 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  that  the 
statement  of  an  Irish-American  from 
California  was  not  relevant  to  the  Ques- 
tion before  the  Committee. 

Mt/ot  Nohn 


Mb.  BIGGAE  said,  the  question  had 
been  raised  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
as  to  what  extent  the  Irish  people  were 
in  favour  of  the  interests  of  Ireland  as 
compared  with  those  of  England ;  and 
he  simply  wished  to  give  an  illustration 
in  answer  to  the  remarks  of  the  noble 
Lord,  which  it  would  not  take  him  half- 
a- minute  to  lay  before  the  Committee. 
He  was  accustomed  to  be  heard,  and  he 
could  assure  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
that  they  were  not  going  to  put  him 
down  by  clamour. 

The  CHAIEMAN :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  that  it  is  disrespect- 
ful to  the  Committee  to  disregard  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  asked  if  the  re- 
marks of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Brighton  (General  Shute)  were  in 
Order,  in  which  he  accused  the  Irish 
Members  of  disloyalty  ? 

The  CHAIEMAN  :  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  of  opinion  that  the  remarks  of 
any  Member  of  the  Committee  were  out 
of  Order,  it  was  his  duty  to  have  called 
attention  to  them  at  once. 

Mr.  PAENELL  observed,  that  the 
Government  and  hon.  Members  sitting 
opposite  were  allowed  to  rise  and  hurl 
sweeping  charges  against  Irish  Members 
and  others  sitting  on  that  side  of  the 
House ;  but  Irish  Members  were  not  to 
be  allowed  to  speak  in  their  own  defence. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  said,  that  he  had  been 
attacked  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Elcho),  and  he  did  think  that  ho 
was  called  upon  to  vindicate  himself. 
He  would  not  further  refer  to  the  opinion 
of  his  friend  from  California  after  the 
ruling  of  the  Chairman.  He  might, 
however,  say  that  it  was  given  him  con- 
fidentially, and  he  was  at  perfect  liberty 
to  communicate  it.  But  he  was  going 
to  tell  the  Committee  what  the  opinion 
of  the  Irish  race  all  over  the  world  was 
upon  this  question.  First,  they  cared  for 
the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and  after  that 
for  the  welfare  of  England. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  that  now  they 
had  got  out  of  that  troubled  atmosphere, 
he  wished  to  call  attention  to  a  few  little 
matters  in  connection  with  these  Esti- 
mates. He  might  here  notice  that  he 
considered  that  a  great  many  things  in 
those  Estimates  showed  very  strongly 
the  extreme  carelessness  with  which  they 
had  been  prepared.  He  could  point 
to  many  matters  which  showed  that  the 
Estimates  had  been  drawn  in  a  most 
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careless  and  negligeDt  manner.  In  future 
years  he  should  ask  that  these  Estimates 
should  be  drawn  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Civil  Service  and  Navy  Estimates. 
There  was  no  reason  why  that  should 
not  be  done — the  War  Office  was  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition,  and  had  a 
great  many  more  clerks  than  it  wanted. 
There  was  no  reason,  therefore,  why 
such  careless  Estimates  as  these  should  be 
submitted  to  the  House.  On  page  15 
of  the  Estimates  he  found  that  the  sum 
of  £1,630  was  put  down  to  Contingencies 
on  the  General  StaflP.  On  the  Estimates 
for  1876-7  the  item  appeared  at  £1,533, 
in  1878-9  £1,587,  and  now  the  sum  had 
increased  to  £1,630.  The  item  put 
down  under  the  name  of  contingencies 
to  General  Staff  he  thought  required 
a  little  more  explanation.  Would  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  inform  them 
whether  this  item  W8U9  always  increasing? 
There  was  another  matter  under  the 
sub-head  C,  that  of  Regimental  Pay,  in- 
cluding Deferred  Pay.  He  would  wish 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman whether  that  item  of  Deferred 
Pay  was  included  in  the  Estimates  for 
Regimental  Pay? 

Sib  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  that 
as  he  had  had  no  answer  to  his  Question, 
he  begged  to  move  the  reduction  of  the 
Vote  on  account  of  Deputy  Adjutant  and 
Quartermaster  General,  put  down  in  the 
Estimates  at  £1,686,  by  the  sum  of 
£1.000. 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Baronet 
will  not  be  in  Order  in  proposing  to  re- 
duce the  items  A  and  B,  after  having 
moved  the  rejection  of  item  C. 

Sib  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  he 
would  meet  the  objection,  by  moving 
the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  the  sum 
of  £250  for  Miscellaneous  under  the 
letter  0. 

Mr.  PARNELL  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  move  a  reduction  under  sub- 
head C  as  Regimental  Pay,  otherwise 
hon.  Members  would  be  shut^  out  from 
many  reductions  in  the  items  preceding 
the  letter  0. 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  accepted 
the  suggestion,  and  moved  that  the  Vote 
be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  £1,000  under 
the  head  of  Regimental  Pay. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  the  Item  Sub-head  C,  for  Regiraexjtal 
Pay,  of  £4,390,000,  be  reduced  by  £1,000."— 
{Sir  Fatrick  O'Brien.) 


Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  asked 
whether  the  extra  pay  to  the  General 
Staff  was  drawn  on  the  General  Sltaff 
Pay  List,  or  the  Regimental  Pay  List  ? 
The  General  Staff  Pay  List  was  not  in- 
creased by  any  sum,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  reduced  by  £3,000.  He  wished  to 
ask  whether  the  pay  of  the  160  officers 
who  had  been  struck  off  the  Regimental 
List  and  transferred  to  the  General  Staff 
List  was  drawn  on  the  Regimental  or 
the  Staff  Pay  List  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  hoped  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  King's  County 
would  not  think  that  there  was  any  dis- 
courtesy in  the  reply  which  he  had  made 
to  his  question.  He  replied  in  the  way 
he  had,  as  he  thought  it  the  most  con- 
venient course.  He  had  asked  why  the 
5th  and  30th  Regiments  had  not  been 
sent  abroad  in  their  turn  ?  His  answer 
was  intended  to  convey  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
they  had  been  kept  at  home  out  of  their 
turn.  He  could  not  profess  to  carry  all 
these  matters  within  his  recollection, 
subject,  as  they  were,  to  all  sorts  of 
changes  from  Colonial  and  other  ar- 
rangements ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  in 
his  own  mind  that  there  was  some  rea- 
son for  what  had  occurred.  Therefore, 
if  the  hon.  Baronet  would  be  good 
enough  to  address  his  question  to  him 
on  another  occasion,  he  would  do  his 
best  to  answer  it.  At  the  present  time, 
he  might  add  that  he  had  found  that 
a  battalion  of  the  5th  was  at  Peshawur, 
and  it  was  not  unlikely  that  heavy 
drafts  might  have  been  required  for  the 
necessities  of  the  Service  there.  With 
regard  to  the  question  which  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  (Sir  Alexander 
Gordon)  had  addressed  to  him,  he  ap- 
prehended that  the  pay  of  the  officers 
he  had  mentioned  would  be  drawn  from 
the  agent  in  the  usual  way,  whether  re- 
turned upon  the  Staff  or  Regimental  Pay 
List  he  was  not  at  that  moment  able  to 
say,  but  it  would  be  charged  in  the 
agent's  account  in  the  usual  form ;  and 
he  apprehended  that  if  the  officer  was 
found  in  the  Army  List,  with  his  name 
in  the  list  of  his  regiment  in  italics,  as 
serving  on  the  Staff',  he  would  be  borne 
upon  the  Staff,  and  not  upon  the  Regi- 
mental Pay  List.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, speak  on  the  subject  from  his  own 
knowledge.  With  regard  to  the  con- 
tingencies to  General  Staff,  he  had  no 
special  reason  to  gire  for  the  increase 
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in  the  present  year  except  this — ^that  all 
the  /charges  included  under  the  head  of 
Begimental  Pay  were  increased  by  last 
year  being  Leap-year. 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  begged 
leave  to  withdraw  his  Amendment,  after 
the  explanation  which  had  been  given. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  part 
of  the  Estimates  should  be  made  clearer, 
and  he  thought  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alex- 
ander Gordon)  was  quite  right  in  raising 
the  question  he  had.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  might  render  useful  ser- 
vice in  revising  the  table  of  strengths  at 
page  6  of  the  Estimates. 

Mr.  PARNELL  observed,  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
not  answered  his  question  with  respect 
to  deferred  pay.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  that  was  included  in  the  regi- 
mental pay?  Moreover,  his  explana- 
tion with  regard  to  contingencies  was 
very  unsatisfactory.  He  explained  that 
an  increase  of  nearly  £100  was  due  only 
to  the  fact  of  one  more  day's  pay  having 
to  be  provided  for,  owing  to  its  being 
Leap-year.  He  must  again  ask  him  to 
inform  him  whether  all  the  deferred 
pay  was  included  under  the  regimental 
pay? 

Colonel LOYD  LINDSAY:  Deferred 
pay  is  included  in  the  regimental  pay. 

Mr.  PARNELL  could  not  find  that 
that  was  stated  in  the  Estimates  at  all. 
On  pages  10  and  11  the  numbers  of  the 
Infantry  of  the  Line  were  set  forth. 
They  found  there  that  the  total  number 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of 
the  Line  was  67,278.  They  received 
deferred  pay  at  the  rate  of  2d.  a-day, 
and  that  would  amount  to  a  sum  of 
£204,637.  On  reference  to  pages  148 
and  149,  they  found  that  the  amount 
paid  in  respect  of  deferred  pay  to  officers 
of  brevet  rank  was  £167,158.  That  was 
£37,500  less  than  the  deferred  pay  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Line.  That  was  to 
say,  the  additional  pay  and  deferred 
pay  of  the  officers  of  brevet  rank 
amounted  to  less  by  £37,500  than  the 
deferred  pay  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Line. 
Either  the  calculation  was  erroneous,  or 
the  present  statement,  that  all  the  de- 
ferred pay  was  included  in  the  regi- 
mental, required  some  explanation. 

Cohnel  Stanley 


Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  discrepancy  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  alluded  would  really  be 
found  to  exist.  With  regard  to  the  de- 
ferred pay,  the  difiPerence  in  the  Esti- 
mate would  be  found  to  depend  upon  the 
fact  that  the  pay,  although  it  had  to  be 
calculated  on  the  number  of  men  borne, 
yet  in  itself  it  depended  upon  the  actual 
service  of  the  different  men.  Therefore, 
they  could  not  bring  the  actual  amount 
estimated  for  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  amount  paid.  In  fact,  those  who 
were  cognisant  with  these  matters  told 
him  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what 
these  amounts  would  come  to  until  the 
deferred  pay  was  drawn  in  the  ensuing 
year. 

Mr.  PARNELL  observed,  that  it  was 
very  difficult,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  to  go  thoroughly  into  these  Ac- 
counts. His  point  was  that  the  addi- 
tional deferred  pay,  and  the  pay  of  the 
officers  of  brevet  rank,  as  shown  at  the 
bottom  of  page  149  to  be  £167,158, 
amounted  to  less  than  the  calculation  of 
2d.  per  day  for  67,000  men,  without 
taking  into  account  the  allowances  for 
officers  of  brevet  rank.  The  difference 
between  the  two  sums  amounted  to 
£37,500. 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK  said,  that 
the  discrepancy  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  appeared  to  see  did  not  really 
exist.  Not  only  the  deferred  pay,  but 
the  additional  pay  of  the  officers  of 
brevet  rank  was  less  than  the  calculated 
amount,  for  allowance  had  to  be  made 
for  all  sorts  of  contingencies.  A  number 
of  men  did  not  receive  the  amount  of 
deferred  pay  which  it  was  estimated  they 
would.  There  would  also  be  a  deduc- 
tion on  other  accounts.  Then,  again,  a 
great  number  of  men  would  not  receive 
their  deferred  pay  until  a  later  period,  in 
consequence  of  their  taking  further  ser- 
vice, so  that  the  explanation  which  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
given  was  perfectly  correct. 

Mr.  PARNELL  was  much  obliged  to 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  for  the  ex- 
planation he  had  given.  Under  sub- 
head D  there  was  an  item  in  respect  of 
regimental  extra  pay.  A  little  book 
called  Tommy  Atkins;  or,  the  Soldier* s 
Hand  Book,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  soldier,  and  it  contained  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  information  for  his 
enlightenment.  A  soldier  was  bound  to 
possess  the  book,  and  it  informed  him 
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as  to  the  good-conduct  pay  and  pensions 
which  he  might  earn.  By  the  Hoyal 
Warrant  of  1870,  soldiers  were  to  reckon 
their  service,  both  in  the  Army  and  in 
the  Reserve,  towards  their  deferred  pay. 
In  that  respect  Tommy  Atkins  and  the 
Army  Warrant  coincided ;  but  other 
Hoyal  Warrants  had  been  issued  which 
did  not  coincide.  The  Army  Warrant 
of  1874  provided  that  service  in  the  Re- 
serve should  not  count  towards  deferred 
pay.  Notwithstanding  that,  soldiers 
were  still  told  in  Tommy  Atkins  that  ser- 
vice in  the  Reserve  did  count  towards 
deferred  pay.  In  1878  a  special  War 
Office  Circular  was  issued,  which  laid  it 
down  that  men  enlisted  after  a  certain 
date  should  reckon  their  service  in  the 
Reserve  for  pensions  only,  and  not  for 
deferred  pay.  He  wished  to  know  what 
the  men  generally  knew  about  War 
Office  Circulars  and  Royal  Warrants  ? 
All  they  understood  was  their  Tommy 
Atkins,  and  they  knew  nothing  about 
those  Circulars  and  Warrants;  and  he 
submitted  that  it  was  exceedingly  unfair 
to  deprive  soldiers,  who  had  enlisted 
under  the  terms  of  a  Royal  Warrant  of 
1870,  by  subsequent  Warrants,  of  that 
which  was  promised.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Hereford  (Colonel 
Arbuthnot),  admitted  that  the  General 
Order,  No.  86,  dated  1st  of  May,  1878, 
laid  it  down  that  service  in  the  Reserves 
was  reckoned  towards  pensions,  and  not 
deferred  pay.  That  statement  was  in- 
consistent with  the  terms  upon  which 
the  men  entered  the  Reserve.  The  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  also  said 
that  the  alteration  had  been  made,  and 
was  about  to  be  published ;  and  he 
wished  to  ask  him  whether  the  anomaly 
had  been  corrected,  in  accordance  with 
his  promise,  or  whether  it  still  con- 
tinued? 

Colonel  STANLEY  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Circular  was  pub- 
lished in  accordance  with  what  he  had 
stated ;  but  he  must  refer  entirely  to  the 
documents*  laying  down  the  subject. 
Soldiers  were  to  be  guided  only  by  the 
Army  Circulars  and  Royal  Warrants, 
and  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  case  of  inequality  had  arisen. 

Mr.  PARNELL  asked  if  hon.  Mem- 
bers  were  to  understand  that  this  Vote 
provided  for  the  inequalities  that  had 
arisen  ?  But  there  was  another  question 
which  he   must  raise  with  regard  to 


depot  brigades.  He  had  not  quite  caught 
cdl  the  observations  upon  that  subject, 
and  was  not  aware  whether  the  point 
which  he  should  now  bring  forward  had 
been  touched  upon.  Some  years  ago, 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
was  Premier,  the  present  Premier  at- 
tacked the  Government,  and  spoke  in 
strong  terms  of  our  attenuated  battalions. 
Whether  that  epithet  was  more  justly 
applicable  to  the  Army  now  than  then 
he  would  not  say ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
recent  statements  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  that  one  of  the  regiments 
sent  to  South  Africa  had  to  be  recruited 
by  volunteers  from  eight  regiments,  and 
that  another  battalion  obtained  recruits 
from  11  regiments,  he  thought  that 
there  was  some  reason  for  now  desig- 
nating our  regiments  by  that  name. 
He  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  was 
satisfied  with  the  present  system,  by 
which  a  regiment  was  never  fit  for  ser- 
vice when  wanted;  and  whether  he 
wished  it  to  be  continued  ?  Some  por- 
tion of  the  present  Vote  was  on  account 
of  gratuities.  The  necessity  for  gratui- 
ties to  volunteers  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  brigade- depot  system  was  a 
failure.  He  had  not  quite  caught  the 
point  raised  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Sunderland  (Sir 
Henry  Havelock) ;  but  as  he  thought  it 
was  in  connection  with  that  matter,  he 
should  not  trouble  the  Committee  by 
raising  it  again. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  wished  to  call 
attention  to  the  system  under  which 
military  bands  were  now  kept  up.  If 
they  were  really  worth  anything,  they 
ought  to  be  fully  recognized  as  neces- 
sary to  the  efficiency  of  the  Army,  and 
should  be  fully  paid  for  by  the  State. 
At  present,  they  were  bolstered  up  by  a 
very  peculiar  system.  Every  officer  was 
mulcted  of  eight  days'  pay,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  band  of  his  regi- 
ment. He  could  understand  such  a 
thing  as  officers  of  specially  musical 
tastes  being  allowed  to  contribute  to  the 
bands  of  their  own  regiments;  but  it 
was  not  right  that  the  expenses,  which, 
if  necessary,  should  be  borne  by  the 
State,  should  be  cast  upon  the  officers. 
If  the  bands  deserved  the  support  of 
the  country,  why  were  they  not  sup- 
ported altogether  by  the  country,  like 
any  other  branch  of  the  Military  Ser- 
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vice  ?  Why  should  officers  be  mulcted 
out  of  their  scanty  pay  of  eight  days' 
pay  for  what  was  necessary  to  the  Army? 
Why  should  not  the  band  allowance  be 
paid  altogether  from  the  general  fund  ? 
Why  did  not  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  put  the  full  charge  upon  the  Esti- 
mates, and  not  go  about  in  this  shabby 
way,  mulcting  their  hard-worked  and 
not  over  well-paid  officers  to  support 
bands  which  were  recognized  as  useful 
for  the  country  at  large  r  He  had  heard 
nothing  in  justification  of  the  present 
system,  and  he  knew  it  was  a  very  great 
grievance,  especially  to  the  poorer  class 
of  officers.  He  would  remind  the  Com- 
mittee, also,  that  under  recent  Regula- 
tions there  were  likely  to  be  more  poor 
officers  than  ever  in  the  Army;  and 
since  the  abolition  of  Purchase  had 
brought  about  the  abolition  of  the  old 
rich-officer  system,  they  ought  to  deal 
with  their  officers  as  men  who  were  not 
paid  one  penny  too  much  for  their  ser- 
vices. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  practice 
of  volunteering  from  one  battalion  to 
another  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
making  up  battalions  for  active  service. 
The  Vote  for  volunteering  was  also  taken 
to  cover  the  gratuity  of  £2  paid  to  men 
to  extend  their  period  of  service  when 
under  orders  for  India.  It  was  a  com- 
plaint that  men  went  to  India  having 
only  a  short  term  to  serve,  and  came 
back,  at  great  expense  to  the  country, 
before  the  time  came  for  the  return  of 
the  regiment.  The  Government  thought 
it  advisable  to  take  power  to  extend  the 
service  of  the  men,  with  their  own  con- 
sent, for  two  years,  and  for  that  purpose 
increased  the  gratuity.  With  regard 
to  the  bands,  that  was  one  of  the  open 
questions  upon  which  a  great  deal  might 
be  said  on  both  sides.  In  a  great  many 
distinguished  regiments  the  officers 
took  a  pride  in  their  band,  which,  if  it 
were  entirely  removed  from  their  control, 
they  would  not  be  so  likely  to  feel. 
There  was  an  allowance  made  for  bands. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
the  priBcise  amount  the  officers  con- 
tributed was  exactly  what  they  would 
care  to  give,  but  there  was  no  general 
complaint  on  the  subject  in  the  Army ; 
and,  at  a  time  when  the  Government 
was  desirous  not  to  increase  the  Esti- 
mates more  than  was  necessary,  it  was 
not  an  item  which  he  felt  it  very  de- 
sirable to  enlarge. 

■^        Jfr.  ffDimnen 


Mb.  PABNELL  asked  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  in  next  year's 
Estimates,  to  distribute  the  items  for 
levy  money  and  recruiting  under  dif- 
ferent heads  ?  The  Accounts  would  then 
show  what  was  spent  in  levy  money,  in 
medical  fees,  and  in  grants  to  volunteers 
for  an  extension  of  service,  of  which  he 
had  just  spoken.  It  would  be  very  con- 
venient to  the  Committee  if  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  do 
so,  for  it  would  enable  them  to  judge  of 
the  policy  in  regard  to  each  of  those 
items,  which  were  entirely  different. 
Then  he  would  also  ask  whether  any  of 
these  sums  for  levy  money  or  for 
recruiting,  and,  if  so,  how  much,  were 
included  in  the  recruiting  expenses  of 
the  Guards  ?  These  recruiting  expenses 
of  the  Guards  were  supposed  to  be  borne 
by  the  Stock  Purse  Fund ;  but,  in  reality, 
none  of  the  Stock  Purse  Fund  bore  them. 
The  Brigade  of  Guards  got  more  from 
other  sources — such  as  fines  and  pur- 
chases from  discharge — than  was  paid 
out  of  the  Stock  Purse  Fund  for  recruit- 
ing services;  and  he  was,  therefore, 
anxious  to  know  whether  the  recruiting 
money  of  the  Guards  was  paid  out  of 
this  Yote  ?  If  not,  he  would  ask  what 
Vote  it  was  paid  out  of  ?  Also,  before 
he  opened  the  question  of  the  Stock 
Purse  Fund  —  which  would  take  him 
some  little  time — he  would  like  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  abolish  the 
Stock  Purse  Fund  altogether,  and  to 
place  the  Guards  on  the  same  footing 
as  other  regiments  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  Stock 
Purse  Fund,  as  he  had  before  remarked, 
was  a  subject  of  extreme  complication, 
and  the  desire  of  the  Department  had 
been  gradually  to  consume  it,  and  leave 
the  charges  upon  the  ordinary  Estimates. 
With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  levy 
money,  the  Returns  did  not  show  how 
it  was  distributed  under  the  different 
sub-heads. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  what  he  wanted 
to  know  was  how  the  levy  money,  men- 
tioned in  the  Return,  was  divided  ?  The 
Vote  at  present  was  only  divided  thus — 
Extra  pay,  £6,900 ;  band  expenses, 
£700 ;  extra  duty  pay,  £400 ;  addi- 
tional, £3,079 — making  altogether  the 
amount  of  the  Stock  Purse  Fund.  But 
there  was  nothing  about  levy  money  for 
recruiting  purposes  in  that  Vote ;  and 
he  wanted  to  know  whether  any  money 
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for  recruiting  for  the  Guards  was  paid 
out  of  this  sub-head  J  ?  He  could 
not  find  from  what  source  it  was  paid, 
if  it  were  not  paid  out  of  this  sub-head ; 
and  if  it  were  from  this,  he  wanted  to 
know  how  much  it  was  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  he 
could  not  answer  at  that  moment  whether 
these  expenses  were  paid  out  of  the 
Stock  Purse  Fund;  but  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  be  kind  enough  to 
ask  the  question  later  on,  he  would  be 
ready  to  answer  with  accuracy  on  the 
point. 

Mb.  BIGGAE  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
a  question  in  regard  to  the  amount 
charged  for  instruction  in  musketry  and 
gunnery.  It  was  only  £300  per  annum 
for  the  Artillery,  while  it  was  £4,300 
for  the  Line.  Now,  it  seemed  to  him  of 
obvious  importance  that  the  Artillery 
should  be  taught  gunnery ;  because,  if 
they  were  not,  how  were  they  to  use 
their  guns?  He  did  not  see  the  use  of 
going  to  great  expense  for  enormous 
arms  and  the  latest  improvements,  if 
they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  teach 
the  Artillery  men  how  to  use  those  large 
guns.  According  to  this  Account,  as 
much  was  given  to  the  Foot  Guards 
alone  for  instruction  in  musketry  as  was 
spent  on  the  whole  of  the  Artillery. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  in  reference 
to  this  question  of  the  bands,  that  he 
thought  he  had  placed  his  argument  on 
an  undeniable  basis.  It  was  no  answer 
to  him  to  say  that  the  officers  took  pride 
in  their  military  bands,  because  the 
soldiers  did  that.  Why  should  the 
officers  be  mulcted  in  eight  days'  pay 
any  more  than  the  soldiers  ?  In  the  old 
system,  when  a  regiment  was  a  proprie- 
torial concern,  owned  by  the  command- 
ing officer,  and  officered  by  his  relatives, 
there  was  some  good  reason  for  the 
band,  like  other  portions  of  the  equip- 
ment, being  supplied  at  the  commander's 
expense ;  but  now-a-days  the  Army  was 
a  National  Army,  and  the  soldier  was 
simply  below  the  officers  in  point  of 
rank.  In  fact,  a  soldier  might  become 
an  officer,  and  even  rise  out  of  the 
regiment  altogether.  The  band,  just 
like  the  muskets,  ought  to  be  supplied 
out  of  the  Public  Exchequer ;  and  to  tell 
him  that  the  officers  took  pride  in  the 
band  was  no  answer  at  all.  It  seemed 
the  rule  with  Ministers  in  charge  of 
Departments,  when  they  brought  on 
their  Estimates,  to  give  the  least  possible 


amount  of  satisfaction.  The  present 
occupant  of  the  War  Office  certainly  dis- 
charged his  duty  most  courteously  ;  but 
he  gave  the  Committee  just  as  little 
satisfaction  upon  points  raised  as  was  at 
all  consistent  with  the  courtesy  of  his 
character.  He  had  often  heard  com- 
plaints from  poor  officers  as  to  this 
charge,  and  it  was  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  made  at  this  stage  of  Army 
organization. 

Major  O'BEIENE  said,  the  way  in 
which  officers'  pay  was  entered  in  the 
Estimates  was  a  deception  to  the  public. 
An  officer  was  put  down  as  receiving  7«. 
or  11«.,  or  more,  a-day;  but  the  pub- 
lic were  not  aware  that  these  were 
subject  to  deductions  for  band  and  for 
mess,  which  was  really  most  unfair. 
P*Oh,  oh!"]  Well,  it  was  unfair. 
Another  point  not  mentioned  was  that 
the  subalterns  were  not  subject  to  this 
deduction ;  whereas  they  certainly  should 
be,  just  like  any  other  officer  in  a 
regiment. 

MR.PABNELL  thought  he  had  better 
go  at  once  into  the  question  of  the  Stock 
Purse  Fund.  He  was  sorry  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  this 
great  scandal.  He  had  said  that  he 
desired  to  make  it  an  annual  charge  in 
the  ordinary  Estimates;  but  that  was 
just  precisely  what  it  was  now.  The 
Vote  of  the  Stock  Purse  Fund  appeared 
in  the  Army  Estimates  every  year ;  and 
he  thought  it  was  an  annual  charge 
which  should  now  cease  to  exist,. being 
an  allowance  which  had  long  ago  fallen 
out  of  date.  Before  he  went  into  the 
general  subject,  he  wished  to  direct 
attention  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Con- 
troller and  Auditor  General  on  this 
subject,  at  page  9.     He  said — 

'*  Certain  charges  included  in  the  pay  lists  of 
the  several  regiments  of  Foot  Guards  appear  to 
call  for  some  remark.  The  Hoyal  Warrant  of 
1846,  regulating  the  pay  and  allowances  of  these 
regiments,  authorizes  as  follows : — To  captains 
of  companies  collectively,  an  allowance  in  lieu 
of  the  pay  of  nOn-effective  men,  formerly  borne 
upon  the  establishment— namely,  to  the  Grena- 
dier regiment,  £3,393  15«.  2d. ;  to  the  Cold- 
stream and  Fusilier  reg^ents,  each  £2,088 
9«.  4d,  per  annum.  The  amounts  at  present 
drawn  by  the  regiments  in  respect  of  this 
allowance  are  as  follows: — Grenamer  Guards, 
£3,915  lis.  6d.  per  annum  ;  the  Coldstream  and 
Fusilier,  £2,610  lU.  Sd.  each  per  annum.  In 
answer  to  inquiries  as  to  the  authority  for  the 
increased  amounts,  I  have  been  informed  by 
the  accounting  officer  that  these  allowanoes 
have  been  treated  as  company  allo^ 
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EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIBST  BEADINa. 

The  attorney  GENERAL    (Sir 
John  Holeer)  :  I  am  about  to  ask  leave 
of  the   House  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
ameDd  the  Law  relating  to  the  Liability  of 
Employers  for  Lijuries  sustained  by  their 
Servants.    I  am  aware  it  is  somewhat 
late  in  the  evening  to  address  the  House 
at  any  length  on  this  matter ;  but  as  the 
Bill  is  a  very  important  one,  I  must  ask 
the  House  to  give  me  their  attention  for 
a  few  minutes,  while  I  explain  the  mea- 
sure we  propose.    The  liability  of  em- 
ployers jfor    negligence  occasioned  by 
their  servants  in  the  course  of  their 
employment  is  a  question  which    has 
recently    led   to    a   very    considerable 
amount  of  discussion.    It  has  been  said 
that  the  law  on  this  subject  is  a  hard 
law — a  law  which  is  exceptionally  un- 
just ;  that  there  is  an  urgent  necessity 
for  ihis  Bill ;  and  that  the  present  law 
is    unfair,    unequal,    and    unjust.     In 
order  that  the  House    may  appreciate 
and  decide  whether  the  existing  law  is 
unfair,  unequal,  and  unjust,  let  me  ex- 
plain, in  a  very  few  words,  what  the 
law  is  as  it  stands  to-day.    Any  master, 
in  regard  to  those  who  are  not  in  his 
employment,  and  the  outside  public,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  is  liable  for  his 
own  personal  negligence,  and  for   the 
injuries  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of 
his  servants,  if  such  negligence  is  caused 
in  the  course  of  their  employment  as 
such  servants.     With  respect  to  persons 
in  the  employ  of  the  master,  although 
masters    are    liable    for    any  personal 
negligence  of  their  own,  or  for  personal 
default  of  their  own,  the  law  does  not 
provide  sufficient  materials,  or  sufficient 
machinery,  for  punishing  the  negligence 
or  default  of  their  servants.    Although 
the  masters  are  liable  to  the  persons  in 
their  employ,  they  are  not  liable  for 
injuries  which  are  occasioned  to  servants 
in  their  employ  in  consequence  of  the 
negligence  of  those  who  are  their  fellow 
servants.    Now,  this  distinction,  so  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  has  this  foundation 
— that  when    servants    enter    into  the 
employ  of  the  master    they  impliedly 
take  upon  themselves  the  risk  which 
arises  from  negligence  of  which  their 
fellow-servants  may  be  guilty.    It  may 


be  said  that  although  this  may  be  the 
doctrine  of  Courts  of  Law,  it  is  not  a 
doctrine  which  can  be  justified  really 
and  truly,  and  that  no  such  position  in 
law  should  be  allowed.    I  must  admit 
that  the  question  is  one  of  very  consider- 
able difficulty — I  may  say,  of  enormous 
difficulty.     Different   minds  may  take 
different  views  on  this  subject.     On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  said  by  the  workmen, 
and  by  those  who  direct  workmen,  and 
whose    counsel  workmen    follow,    that 
there  should  be  no  difference  in  the 
law,  and  that  masters  should  remain 
liable  for  injuries  occasioned  by  those  in 
their  employ,  just  in  the  same  way  and 
extent  as  they  are  liable  to  the  outside 
public,  or  those  not  in  their  employ.     It 
is  said,  in  effect,  that  they  snould  be 
liable  to  the    utmost    extent  of  their 
fortune  to  their  servants  for  any  negli- 
gence incurred  by  their  negligence,  al- 
though it  might  have  been  committed 
without  their  consent  and  without  any 
authority  from  them,  and  may,  in  fact, 
have  been  committed  by  the  servants 
doing  that  which  the  master  had  ex- 
pressly and    distinctly  forbidden.     Of 
course,  there  is  this  merit  in  it — that  is 
to  say,  that  it  is  a  simple  proposition, 
and  if  carried  into  effect,  it  woiud  make 
the  law  perfectly  equal,  and  it  would 
remove  every  possibility  of  complaint. 
But  it  involves  a  proposition  of  a  very 
serious  nature.    Is  it  just  to  subject  an 
employer    to    such    a    vast    additional 
liability  ?    Let  us  take  a  simple  illus- 
tration.    The  owner  of  a  mine,  or  the 
worker  of  a  mine,  who  lays  down  the 
best  rules  he  can  for  all  who  work  for 
him,  and  takes  every  precaution  which 
science  and  ingenuity  and  skill  can  sug- 
gest to  prevent  accidents  ;  nevertheless, 
one    of    his  workmen,   in    defiance  of 
orders  not  to  go  to  a  part  where  there 
may  be  a  dangerous  gas  with  a  naked 
light,  does  go  there — there  is  an  explo- 
sion, and  it  may  be  that  hundreds  of 
men  in  that  miner's  employ  arc  either 
killed  or  seriously  injured.     If  the  mine 
worker  is  to  be  rendered  liable  to  the 
servants  who  are  injured  by  this  negli- 
gence, the  consequence  would  be  that 
he  would  be  utterly  ruined,  although  he 
is  not  himself  in  any  way  to  blame  for 
the  explosion.      If  the  law  subjects  a 
man  to  such  an  enormous  responsibility, 
the  result  would  be  to  stop  mining  alto- 
gether.    Let  me  put  a  humbler  illustra- 
tion.   A  greengrocer  has  a  cart,  and  has 
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taken  care  to  engage  the  best  servant  lie 
can  get.  This  servant  takes  out  goods 
and  goes  to  a  place  where  they  are  to  be 
delivered,  and  in  the  course  of  his  round 
is  guilty  of  some  negligence  by  not 
looking  around  him,  or  so  on,  and  drives 
over  some  lawyer  who  is  making  thou- 
sands a-year,  or  over  a  Bishop,  or  some- 
body else  equally  important.  Is  this 
greengrocer,  for  no  default  of  his  own, 
to  pay  such  compensation  as  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  such  an  injury  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  say  that  such  a  liability 
as  this  should  be  placed  upon  the  master. 
In  dealing  with  such  matters  we  have 
to  consider  the  consequences,  and  they 
would  in  such  a  case  be  that  every 
master  would  have  thrown  upon  him 
such  an  enormous  additional  liability 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  compete  in 
the  race  of  life,  and  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences must  be  the  ruin  of  the  masters, 
and  with  the  ruin  of  the  masters  would 
be  involved  the  ruin  of  the  workmen, 
for  whose  benefit  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  legislate.  Other  people  take  a 
different  view.  They  say,  although  the 
exception  to  which  I  have  drawn  atten- 
tion renders  the  master  not  liable  for 
the  negligent  acts  of  the  fellow-servant 
— although  the  law  may  not  be  justi- 
fiable on  any  logical  ground  ;  yet  to  sub- 
ject the  master  to  liability  for  the  negli- 
gent acts  of  his  servant,  if  done  against 
his  will  and  without  his  authority,  would 
be  essentially  unjust.  Those  who  take 
this  view  say — *'  You  can  easily  remedy 
this,  and  you  can  remove  the  injustice 
by  making  the  masters  only  liable  for 
their  own  negligence  and  not  for  the  neg- 
ligence of  their  servants,  and  so  putting 
everybody  upon  the  same  footing." 
Each  of  these  different  views  have  pre- 
vailed, one  Party  advocating  one  altera- 
tion of  the  law,  and  the  other  advocating 
another  alteration  in  an  entirely  opposite 
direction.  These  conflicting  views,  after 
being  constantly  brought  before  the 
House  and  the  country,  wore  in  June, 
1877,  referred  to  a  Committee  appointed 
by  this  House,  and  to  that  Committee 
the  Bill  introduced  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stafford  (Mr.  Macdonald)  was  re- 
ferred. The  Committee  took  a  good 
deal  of  evidence,  and  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  the  Members  of  that  Commit- 
tee. Ultimately,  however,  they  drew 
up  a  Beport,  which  was  not  acquiesced 


in  by  the  whole  Committee,  or  by  any- 
thing like  the  whole  of  the  Committee  ; 
but  it  was  the  Eeport  of  the  majority  of 
the  Committee.  That  most  able  and 
learned  Beport  was  drawn  by  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Coventry  (Sir  Henry  Jackson).  That 
Beport  has  been  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Government,  who  have  also  con- 
sidered the  subject,  both  before  and 
since  the  appointment  of  the  Committee, 
and  they  certainly  do  not  agree  in  the 
extremest  views  of  either  side.  They  do 
not  think  it  wise  to  subject  masters  to 
the  enormous  additional  liability  which 
many  of  the  workmen  of  the  country, 
and  those  who  advised  them,  ask  that 
they  should  be  subjected  to.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Government  cannot 
take  the  view  that  the  law  should  be 
altered  to  the  extent  that  some  of  the 
masters  say  it  should  be  altered.  The 
Government  do  not  consider  it  would  be 
wise  to  free  masters  from  all  liability 
for  the  negligence  of  their  servants ;  and 
they  have  come,  indeed,  to  very  much 
the  same  conclusion  as  that  which  has 
been  come  to  by  the  Committee  in  their 
Beport.  There  are  certain  cases  of  in- 
corporated companies  where  no  one, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  society  or 
Corporation,  can  be  made  liable  or 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  fellow- 
servant.  By  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  the  Corporation  cannot  be  made 
liable.  In  this  case  it  is  thought  right, 
where  there  is  a  Corporation  of  this  sort, 
that  those  who  are  in  truth  the  managers 
of  the  business  of  the  Corporation,  or 
a  distinct  department  of  the  business 
of  the  Corporation,  should  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  masters  and  outside  the 
category  of  fellow-servants.  And  if  any 
accident  or  injury  should  be  occasioned 
by  the  negligence  of  one  of  these  per- 
sons, those  placed  outside  the  category 
of  fellow-servants,  and  who  was  in  the 
position  of  manager  or  partner  in  the 
business,  then  the  Corporation  or  Com- 
pany should  be  liable  for  that  person's 
negligence,  although  he  may  be  a  fellow- 
servant.  So  that,  in  the  case  of  private 
concerns,  where  they  are  placed  under 
the  management  of  managers,  or  where 
part  of  the  business,  or  important  de- 
partments of  a  private  concern  are  placed 
under  a  manager,  it  it  fiur  to  consider 
that  the  master  ham  dahwttd  to  tiie 
manager  fhe  ocnMt^idjggs^^ 
of  that  part  of  ilii^HHP^^  it  is 
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fair  to  consider,  as  we  do,  that  in  such  a 
case  the  manager  shall  be  considered  in 
regard  to  the  master  as  his  alter  ego,  and 
the  manager  cannot  be  ti'eated  as  a 
fellow-servant.  These  are  the  views 
which  the  Government  entertain,  and 
they  accordingly  propose  to  enact  that 
there  shall  be  in  some  employments 
specified  in  the  Bill — such  as  railways — 
persons  intrusted  by  the  Company  with 
the  management  of  the  railway  or  of 
the  traffic-way,  or  with  any  particular 
part  of  the  railway,  traffic- way,  or  any 
station  of  the  railway,  or  any  work  con- 
nected with  the  railway — that  the  per- 
son so  intrusted  shall  be  considered 
servants  in  authority.  Again,  persons 
in  charge  of  or  managing  any  great 
concern — such  as  a  particular  pit  or 
colliery,  whether  above  ground  or  under 
ground — shall  be  considered  servants  in 
authority  with  regard  to  manufactories 
and  works.  A  servant  in  authority  is 
to  be  one  who  is  appointed  by  the 
master  as  a  manager  of  a  factory,  or 
works,  or  otherwise,  or  of  any  distinct 
branch,  or  portion  thereof.  Then  the 
Bill,  in  a  very  simple  enactment,  de- 
clares that  in  regard  to  those  persons, 
if  they  are  guilty  of  negligence  in  the 
course  of  their  employment,  and  that 
negligence  occasions  injury  to  any  fel- 
low-servants, the  master  of  the  Railway 
Company  or  the  Mining  Company  shall 
be  liable.  That  is  the  proposition  which 
I  have  to  submit  to  the  House.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  a  proposal  which 
will  satisfy  what,  perhaps,  I  may  call, 
without  speaking  disrespectfully,  a  popu- 
lar clamour.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it 
will  do  so ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  thoughtful  part  of  the  commu- 
nity will  accept  this  Bill  as  imposing 
upon  masters  and  employers  of  labour 
who,  after  all,  are  the  main  source  of 
the  prosperity  of  this  country,  as  great 
a  liability  as  they  ought  to  be  made  to 
bear.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  the  Bill. 

Me.  MACDONALD  said,  there  were 
one  or  two  errors  in  some  of  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Gene- 
ral to  which  he  must  call  attention.  The 
illustration  he  gave  of  the  humble 
greengrocer  was  exactly  the  law  now. 
If  the  greengrocer's  man  upset  a  Bishop, 
who,  he  learned  for  the  tirst  time,  was 
an  important  individual  —  he  always 
thought    Bishops     were     exceedingly 
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humble  individuals,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  Master — the  green- 
grocer was  liable  for  the  injury  done. 
Again,  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  said  that  if  a  heavy  responsibi- 
lity were  thrown  upon  the  masters,  they 
would  be  handicapped  in  the  race  of 
competition  ;  but  he  was  informed  that 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  which  he  him- 
self introduced  on  behalf  of  the  g^eat 
bulk  of  the  working  people  of  the  coun- 
try, was  exactly  the  law  of  France  at 
the  present  time.  The  law  of  Germany, 
again,  was  very  largely  in  the  same 
direction.  In  Belgium,  again,  as  he 
had  ascertained  by  a  personal  visit,  the 
law  laid  down  was  very  much  the  same 
as  that  which  he  had  ventured  to  sug- 
gest as  desirable  to  pass  for  the  benefit 
of  the  workmen  of  this  country.  Yet 
those  countries  were  now  crying  out  for 
protection  against  British  manufactures, 
and  from  British  industries.  Therefore, 
he  had  a  perfect  right  to  say  that  the 
masters  cbuld  very  easily  assent  to  the 
law  asked  for.  Again,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  had  said  that 
it  was  the  workmen,  and  those  who 
acted  for  them,  who  held  these  views ; 
but  he  must  remind  the  House  that  a 
very  distinguished  Judge,  who  was  by 
no  means  one  of  those  who  agitated  the 
working  people  of  the  country — Lord 
Justice  Brett — gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  could  not 
be  supported.  Several  other  legal  gen- 
tlemen came  before  the  Committee,  and 
gave  an  opinion  equally  strong  in  regard 
to  the  matter.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Coventry  (Sir 
Henry  Jackson)  said,  quoting  a  case 
that  had  happened  in  Massachusetts, 
that  the  workmen  entered  upon  these 
risks  knowing,  as  well  as  anybody  else, 
what  they  were.  .  He  could  only  say 
that  the  illustration  used  was  one  of  the 
most  feeble,  and,  if  he  might  say  so, 
one  of  the  most  foolish,  that  possibly 
could  be  uttered  by  any  man.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  said 
that  such  a  law  as  he  advocated  would 
throw  a  terrible  responsibility  upon  the 
employers ;  but  he  must  know  well  that 
this  was  the  law  of  Scotland  up  to  the 
year  1857 ;  and  yet  that  was  the  period 
when  Scotch  manufactures  increased 
more  largely  than  at  any  other  period. 
He  thanked  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  for  having 
presented  this  modicum  of  what  was 
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wanted,  because  he  knew  foil  well  that 
bj-and-bje  they  were  bound  to  have 
more.  In  the  case  of  the  Factory  Acts, 
after  dealing  with  the  question  in  a 
general  way,  the  Home  S^retary  at  last 
took  them  well  in  hand,  and  settled 
them  in  a  manner  which  thoroughly  met 
the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
He  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  ques- 
tion between  capital  and  labour  would 
also  be  finally  settled  in  a  similarly 
satisfactory  way.  He  would  strongly 
recommend  the  hon.  and  learned  Gren- 
tleman  to  take  a  little  more  thought 
on  the  subject,  and  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  with  the  strong  hand  which  charac- 
terized the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  in  dealing  with  the 
Factory  Acts.  He  asked  him  to  do  this, 
because  he  felt  convinced  the  present 
Bill  would  only  disturb  the  question, 
and  would  not  settle  it ;  and,  therefore, 
he  wanted  to  see  the  question  grappled 
and  finally  dealt  with  at  once  and  done 
with.  He  should  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  when  the  Bill 
would  be  printed  and  brought  in  for  the 
second  reading,  because  he  might  rest 
assured  that  it  would  not  pass  in  its 
present  form. 

Ma.  COURTNEY  wished  to  ask  two 
questions  by  way  of  explanation.  In 
the  first  place,  was  it  proposed  to  make 
the  responsibility  of  the  superior  master 
for  the  act  of  a  servant  in  authority  un- 
limited ?  And  next,  did  the  responsibi- 
lity of  the  person  placed  in  authority 
extend  to  all  persons  in  the  same  employ, 
or  only  to  the  particular  class  under 
him?  For  example  a  stationmaster 
might  be  guilty  of  negligence  which 
would  expose  not  only  the  persons  in 
the  station  to  accident,  but  guards,  or 
even  a  director  or  secretary  travelling 
along  the  line.  Was  the  responsibility 
of  the  Bailway  Company  to  extend  up- 
wards and  laterally  as  well  as  down- 
wards ? 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVEE,  said,  al- 
though the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  spoke  in  so  hesitating  a  tone 
in  the  early  part  of  his  speech,  when  he 
came  to  describe  the  details  of  his  Bill, 
it  appeared  to  him  to  go  somewhat  be- 
yond the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee. If  it  were  so,  he  was  glad  to 
find  the  Government  were  moving  in  the 
right  direction.  However,  this  was  a 
matter  which  required  very  careful  con- 
sideration, and  only  with  the  Bill  before 


them  oould  they  understand  perfectly 
the  details  of  the  explanation  which  they 
had  just  heard.  He  hoped  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  explain  .the 
points  raised  by  his  hon.  Friend  behind 
him  (Mr.  Courtney),  because  it  was  a 
matter  which  came  under  the  consideratian 
of  the  Conmiittee ;  but  the  Committee  did 
not,  in  that  case,  think  the  Corporation 
ought  to  be  liable  for  the  acts  of  the 
stationmaster.  If,  however,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  contemplated 
including  such  a  case,  he  would  include 
also  many  other  similar  cases,  and  go 
much  further  towards  settling  the  ques- 
tion than  his  speech  at  the  commence- 
ment would  have  led  them  to  suppose. 
He  believed  also  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  not  quite  accu- 
rate in  his  explanation  of  the  law.  He 
was,  of  course,  scarcely  prepared  to  dis- 
pute such  a  question  with  him  ;  but  he 
certainly  thought  that  in  the  circum- 
stances stated,  the  greengrocer  would 
under  the  present  law  be  responsible. 

Sib  henry  JACKSON  said,  he 
had  hoped  that  the  question  would  have 
been  considered  from  another  point  of 
view,  and  that  was,  whether  the  law 
affecting  the  liability  of  masters  not  only 
to  servants  but  to  the  general  public 
did  not  require  amendment.  The  great 
difficulty  the  Select  Committee  felt,  and 
the  difficulty  which  he  suspected  the  Go- 
vemment  and  the  House  would  feel, 
was  that  which  resulted  from  the  ap- 
parent anomaly  which  at  present  existed. 
They  had  a  master  responsible  to  third 
persons,  and  yet  not  responsible  to  his 
own  servant ;  therefore,  the  servant  who 
said  this  was  a  hardship  upon  him  had 
a  primd  facia  case ;  but  the  question  to  be 
determined  was  whether  the  general  law 
was  right — whether  the  exception  was  to 
be  advocated  or  the  law  condemned? 
He  had  always  entertained  a  very  strong 
opinion  that  the  true  juridical  prin- 
ciple was  to  make  everybody  respon- 
sible for  what  he  himself  was  actually 
to  blame  for,  and  for  nothing  else. 
He  wished  the  Gt)vemment  had  boldly 
grappled  with  the  law,  and  put  it,  as  it 
affected  everybody,  on  a  firm  and  satis- 
factory footing.  Had  it  been  on  such  a 
footing  the  question  as  to  conmion  em- 
ployment and  the  relation  of  master 
and  servant  would  never  have  arisen. 
As,  however,  they  had  shrunk  from 
doing  that,  he  saw  little  to  complain 
of  in  the  Bill  as  announced.    It  went 
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somewhat  further  than  the  reoommen- 
dations  of  the  Committee,  which  simply 
were  that  no  workman  should  ever  be 
without  a  master  for  whose  negligence 
he  could  obtain  redress.  At  present, 
there  were  many  workmen  who  served 
Corporations  and  persons  who  took 
no  personal  part  in  their  work,  and 
that  was  a  state  of  things  which  the 
Committee  thought  ought  not  to  continue 
and  were  willing  to  see  redressed.  His 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stafford 
(Mr.  Macdonald)  looked  upon  the  Bill 
as  a  modicum,  and  as  a  concession  to  the 
principle  which  he  (Sir  Henry  Jackson) 
himself  had  never  seen  any  basis  for. 
K  the  principle  of  taking  everybody 
out  of  the  category  of  common  employ- 
ment was  found  in  the  Bill  when  they 
came  to  discuss  it,  he  should  certcdnly 
oppose  the  second  reading,  because  it 
was  a  principle  which  he  conscientiously 
believed  to  be  a  very  bad  one. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holeeb)  said,  in  using  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  greengrocer,  his  simple  object 
was  to  show  how  heavy  the  present  law 
was  in  some  cases.  With  respect  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.' Member  forLiskeard 
(Mr.  Courtney)  whether  the  liability  for 
the  neglectful  act  of  a  servant  in  autho- 
rity was  unlimited,  the  Government  did 
propose  that  it  should  be  imlimited,  and 
it  would  be  extended  to  any  servants  of 
the  master.  In  the  case  of  a  railway,  sup- 
posing some  servant  to  be  guilty  of  neg- 
Hgence  and  some  other  servant  of  the 
railway,  belonging  to  no  matter  what 
branch  of  the  employment,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  his  rank,  were  injured,  the 
Company  would  be  liable.  The  Bill 
would  be  printed  at  once.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  when  the  second  read- 
ing would  be  taken,  but  it  should  be 
taken  without  delay. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Lia- 
bility of  Employers  for  injuries  sustained  by 
their  Servants,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Solicitor  General, 
The  Lord  Advocate,  and  Mr.  Attornst  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland. 

BiHlpreiented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  108.] 

land  drainage  pboyisional  obdeb 
(bispham,  &o.)  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Matthew  Ridley,  Bill  to 
confirm  a  Provisional  Order  under  **  The  Land 
Drainage  Act,  1861,"  relating  to  Bispham, 
Carleton,  and  Thomt^  Improyements,  situated 

^  Sir  E$nry  Jackion 


in  the  parishes  of  Bispham  and  Poulton,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Sir  Matthew  Ridley  and  Mr.  Beoetary 
dkoss. 
Billj^TM^^if,  and  read  thefirst  time.  [B]11104.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Two  o'dook. 
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MINUTES.]— Public  ^UAA^Firet  Sending— 

Oyster  and  Mussel  Fisheries  Order  (Blsiok- 

water,  Essex)  •  [29]. 
Second  Reading —  Committee  negatived — Marine 

Mutiny  Act  (Temporary)  Continuance  *. 
Committee — 12<por<— Mutiny    Act   (Temporaij) 

Continuance)  *. 

SOUTH    AFRICA— THE    ZULU    WAR^ 
THE  QUEEN'S  MESSAGE. 

QUESTION.      OBSERYATIONS. 

Lord  TEUEO  rose  to  ask  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  Whether  it  is  true 
that  a  Message  has  been  transmitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  express- 
ing Her  Majesty's  sympathy  with  Her 
troops  in  South  Africa  and  Her  entire 
confidence  in  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
when  a  Court  of  Inquiry  was  still  pend- 
ing ;  and,  whether  this  Message  wo^ 
duly  considered  by,  and  met  with  the 
entire  concurrence  of.  Her  Majesty's 
Government?  The  Question,  he  said, 
had  been  asked  in  somewhat  similar 
terms  in  ''  another  place,"  and  had  been 
replied  to  with  an  alacrity  and  an  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility  not  usual  with 
a  Cabinet  Minister.  It  would  not  be 
supposed  that  any  subject  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty would  feel  otherwise  than  grateful 
for  the  expression  of  sympathy  which 
was  at  all  times  accorded  towards  the 
subjects  of  the  Sovereign  when  cases  of 
distress  or  suffering  occurred.  There- 
fore, it  was  not  to  the  first  part  of  the 
Message  that  his  Question  was  specially 
directed — it  was  directed  rather  to  that 
expression  of  entire  confidence  in  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  at  a  time  when 
a  Court  of  Inquiry  was  stiU  pending. 
He  could  not  but  question  whether  that 
expression  of  entire  confidence  could 
have  been    made    without   the    direct 
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sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
who  were  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of 
the  authority  to  whom  the  Message  was 
addressed.  He  would  therefore  inquire 
whether  that  Message  ever  had  been 
sent,  and,  if  it  had  been,  whether  it  had 
been  sent  without  the  knowledge  of  Her 
Maj  esty 's  Ministers  ?  It  might  have  been 
sent,  he  presumed,  by  order  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief through  the  Minister 
for  War ;  but  it  would  be  new  to  him  to 
learn  that  such  a  Message — affecting,  he 
might  say,  the  command  of  Her  Ma- 

i'esty's  Forces — ^had  been  sent  without 
»eing  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Cabinet,  or  without  having  met  with  its 
sanction.    The  object,  he  presumed,  of 
the  Court  of  Inquiry  was  to  obtain  such 
an  account  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  disaster  as  might  furnish  a  light 
to  guide  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  steps  which  should  be  taken.  When 
an  expression  of  entire  confidence  was 
accorded  by  one  man  to  another  it  was 
founded  universally  on  success,  and  it 
was  new  to  him  to  find  it  accorded  in  a 
state  of  danger.    If,  as  he  was  led  to 
believe,  it  had  been  sent   without  any 
direct  sanction  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  then  such  a  step 
was  certainly  unusual;  but  the  knowledge 
which  they  all  had  that  no  Sovereign 
who  had  ever  sat  on  the  Throne  of  this 
Bealm  had  a  more  profound  acquaintance 
with  Constitutional   usages    than    was 
possessed  by  Her  Majesty  induced  him 
to  think  that  there  could  not  have  been 
in  this  instance  such  a  departure  from 
what  was  usual.     He  wished  to  ask  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  Whether  it  was 
true  that  a  Message  was  transmitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  express- 
ing Her  Majesty's  sympathy  with  Her 
troops  in  South  Africa  and  Her  entire 
confidence  in  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
when  a  Court  of  Inquiry  was  still  pend- 
ing;  and,   whether  this  Message  was 
duly  considered  by,  and  met  with  the 
entire    concurrence  of,   Her    Majesty's 
Gbvemment?     He  would  be  the  last 
man  to  say  anything  whatever  to  reflect 
on  the  professional  capacity  of  an  absent 
man,  or  on  the  capacity  of  a  distin- 
guished  officer  who  had  been   always 
regarded  by  his  compeers  as  a  man  re- 
markable for  his  military  talents  and  «U3 
being  singularly  prudent  in  all  military 
measures ;  but  he  believed  he  was  not 
wrong  in  saying  that  the  great  mass  of 
military  opinion  in  this  country  did  not 


lead  to  the  belief  that  in  this  unhappy 
disaster  every  means  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  unfortunate  massacre  which 
had  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  it  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  there  were  cer- 
tain omissions,  if  not  commissions,  which 
military  men  did  not  approve.  He  was 
not  for  a  moment  complaining  that  any 
other  course  had  not  been  pursued ;  but 
he  said  that  this  expression  of  entire 
confidence  where  there  had  not  been 
complete  success  was  a  departure — in 
his  judgment,  an  unhappy  and  unfortu- 
nate departure — from  tiie  ordinary  rule, 
and  would  not  give  satisfaction  to 
military  minds  in  the  country.  He 
would  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  if 
the  matter  had  been  allowed  to  rest 
without  any  such  expression  of  con- 
fidence.    He  hoped  to  receive  a  full  and 

candid  reply  to  his  inquiry.        

The  Eabl  of  BEACONSFIELD  : 
My  Lords,  I  need  not  assure  your  Lord- 
ships, who  are  acquainted  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  Eealm,  that  no  public  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  is  ever  done 
except  on  the  responsibility  of  Her  Minis- 
ters. Therefore,  I  shall  not  dwell  on 
that  point,  except  to  make  the  remark 
that  1  think  the  manner  in  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  made  his  inquiry  is  not 
one  consistent  with  the  Constitutional 
usages  which  are  generally  observed. 
At  tiie  same  time,  I  would  observe  that 
there  is  one  great  peculiarity  in  the 
Question.  The  noble  Lord  makes  an 
inquiry  respecting  a  certain  Message, 
the  purport  of  which  he  criticizes  in 
general  language,  but  totally  avoids 
placing  before  your  Lordships  what 
that  Message,  which  is  the  subject  of 
his  controversy,  really  is.  If  the  noble 
Lord  had  only  alluded  to  it,  I  might, 
perhaps,  have  passed  it  over  slightly, 
or  even  unnoticed ;  but  the  noble  Lord, 
in  asking  his  Question,  has  entirely  mis- 
represented the  question.  The  noble 
Lord  referred  to  a  Message  which  was 
sent  by  Her  Majesty,  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  Her  Government,  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  troops  in  South 
Africa.  Now,  my  Lords,  what  was  that 
Message?  Her  Majesty,  on  learning 
what  had  occurred,  unhappily,  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  immediately  ex- 
pressed her  sympathy  with  Her  Army  in 
the  great  disaster  and  loss  which  they 
had  incurred  and  suffered,  and,  at  the 
same  time — to  use,  I  believe,  the  exact 
language-— expressed  still  Her  confidence 
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in  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Her 
troops  to  maintain  the  honour  of  Her 
name.  Now,  my  Lords,  such  a  Message  was 
most  becoming  in  one  occupying  the  ex- 
alted station  of  Sovereign  of  this  Bealm, 
and  that  Message  was  transmitted  under 
the  responsibility  of  Her  Advisers.  The 
custom  thus  adhered  to  was  one  which 
has  been  pursued  in  innumerable  in- 
stances; and  to  hold  that  such  an  ex- 
pression of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Sovereign,  thus  constitutionally  ex- 
pressed, should  be  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet,^  and  even  to  the  discussion  of 
Parliament  before  it  is  transmitted  to 
the  troops,  in  whose  sufferings  it  sjrm- 
pathizes,  and  in  whose  future  exploits  it 
expresses  confidence,  would  be  to  de- 
stroy all  that  spontaneous  grace  of  con- 
solation which  such  Messages  to  our 
brave  troops,  in  circumstances  of  dis- 
aster, are  so  eminently  calculated  to 
convey.  My  Lords,  there  is  nothing  in 
what  has  occurred  but  what  is  regular 
and  Constitutional,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion which  the  noble  Lord — of  course, 
unintentionally — has  placed  on  this 
Message — the  language  of  which,  I 
may  repeat,  he  never  quoted — conveys 
to  my  mind,  and  I  should  think  to  the 
minds  of  your  Lordships,  a  completely 
erroneous  impression  of  the  meaning 
which  it  was  intended  to  express.  In 
the  circumstances  which  existed,  an 
expression  of  confidence  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty, after  an  expression  of  sjnnpathy 
with  their  misfortunes  and  disasters,  in 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Her  troops 
to  maintain  the  honour  of  Her  name  was, 
to  my  mind,  most  becoming  and  pro- 
per, and  is  not  to  be  tortured  into  a 
formal  expression  of  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  the  CommaDder-in-Chief,  in 
the  manner  which  it  has  been  by  the 
noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  says  that 
no  expression  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of 
the  Sovereign,  even  with  the  approba- 
tion of  Her  Ministers,  should  have  been 
made  in  consequence  of  the  Court  of  In- 
quiry at  that  time  sitting.  My  Lords, 
that  Court  was  not  holding  an  Inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  It  was  a  Court  of  Inquiry  in- 
stituted by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
himself,  in  order  to  obtain  facts  which 
might  enable  him  to  form  an  accurate 
opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  disaster, 
and  which  he  might  transmit  tO  H^r 
Majesty's  Government.  Was  it  to  be 
supposed  that  in  such  circumstances  an 

The  Earl  of  BeacontfieU 


expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  highest 
Personage  in  the  !Realm,  calculated 
to  sustain  our  troops  in  trials  of 
no  common  character — an  expression  of 
feeling  which  is  looked  forward  to  by 
Her  Majesty's  troops  either  in  triumph 
or  discomfiture  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest— was  it  to  be  supposed  that  it 
should  be  delayed  till  the  Court  of  In- 
quiry had  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to 
facts,  in  order  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  should  convey  an  accurate  report 
to  the  Government?  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships  would  never  tolerate  or  sanc- 
tion such  a  course  as  that.  Nothing  oc- 
curred but  what  was  regular  and  Con- 
stitutional. It  has  been  in  accordance 
with  regal  custom,  and  it  has  been  done 
on  the  full  responsibility  of  the  Ministry, 
as  is  every  public  act  of  the  Sovereign. 
My  Lords,  I  therefore  think  that  the 
inquiry  of  the  noble  Lord  might  have 
been  avoided  on  this  occasion. 

Lord  TEUEO  said,  he  had  been 
completely  answered.  He  was  satisfied, 
because  he  had  succeeded  in  eliciting  a 
clear  and  full  explanation. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Fire 

o'clock,  to  Thursday  next,  half 

past  Ten  o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]— Supply— <w»«irf<rtfrf  in  Committee 

— Resolutions  [March  17]  reported. 
Private   Bill  (Ay    Order) — Select    Committee — 

Thames  River   (Prevention  of   Floods;,  Sir 

Trevor  Lawrence,  Mr.  M.  Brooks  added.  Lord 

Robert  Montagu  discharged. 
Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Beading  — 

County  Boards  [105]. 
Second  Reading — Referred  to  Select  Committee — 

Wormwood  Scrubs  Regulation*  [96]. 
Select  Committee — Summarj'  Jurisdiction  *  [69], 

nominated ;  Coroners*  [67],  nominated. 

PRIVATE    BUSINESS. 


THAIMES  RIVER  (PRE\^NTTON  OF 
FLOODS)  BILL. 

Committee  on  the  Thames  River  (Prevention 
of  Floods)  Bill  to  consist  of  Twelve  Members; 
Sir  Trevor  Law^rence  and  ]Mr.  Maurice 
Brooks  added  to  the  Committee ;  Lord  Robert 
Montagu  discharged  from  attendance  ;  Five  to 
be  the  quorum. — {The  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means.) 
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died,  the  cause  of  death  being  consump- 
Q  UE8  TION 8 ,  tion.    The  documents  seized,  and  other 

evidence,  fully  justified  the  arrest  in  the 
opinion  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
CRIMINAL  LAW— CASE  OF  MICHAEL    investigate  the  case,  and  I  am  unable  to 
GILMORE.— QUESTION.  ^^^  t^*t  any  blame  is  attributable  to 


Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  asked  the 


any  of  the  persons  connected  with  it. 


Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  it  p^TENTS  FOE  INVENTIONS  (No  2) 

IS  true  that  Michael  G-ilmore,  a  young  nTrearrrnxr 

man  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  in  BILL.— QUESTION. 

the  last  stage  of  illness  from  consump-  Mb.  8AMUEL80N  asked  Mr.  At- 
tion,  was,  on  the  6th  of  January  last,  tomey  General,  Whether  he  will,  before 
taken  out  of  his  bed  and  marched  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Patents  for 
through  the  town  of  Tuam,  in  deep  Inventions  (No.  2)  Bill,  lay  upon  the 
snow,  by  six  armed  poJicemen  and  Table  a  Statement  showing,  in  re- 
lodged  in  the  prison  there  on  the  suspi-  spect  of  each  year  from  1870  to  1878 
cion  that  he  had  written  a  threatening  inclusive,  the  number  of  Patents  then 
letter ;  whether  all  his  papers  were  in  their  fourteenth  year,  the  number  of 
seized  and  sent  to  Dublin  to  be  examined  applications  to  the  Privy  Council  for 
by  an  expert ;  whether  bail  was  refused  prolongation,  and  the  number  of  prolon- 
and  he  was  not  allowed  to  return  home  gations  actually  granted  ? 
until  the  medical  man  certified  that  his  The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
death  might  take  place  at  any  moment ;  John  Holkeb),  in  reply,  said,  that  he 
and,  whether  it  is  true  that  nothing  was  would  lay  on  the  Table,  as  soon  as  he 
discovered  to  justify  his  arrest,  and  that  obtained  it,  the  statement  referred  to  in 
he  has  since  actually  died ;  and  what  the  hon.  Member's  Question.  He  should 
course  under  these  circumstances  the  not  like  to  promise,  however,  that  if  he 
Government  propose  to  take  in  reference  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  second 
to  this  case  ?  reading  of  the  Patents  for  Inventions 
Ma.  J.  LO WTHER :  Sir,  the  facts  of  (No.  2)  Bill  he  would  forego  the  advan- 
the  case  I  find  are  as  follows : — Michael  tage,  merely  because  the  statement  was 
Gilmore  was  arrested  in  Tuam  on  the  not  ready. 
6th  of  January  of  the  present  year  on  a 
charge  of  having  written  a  threatening 
letter.     The   arrest  was  made  under  a  ARMY -THE  INDIAN  CONTINGENT- 

magistrate's  warrant,  duly  obtained,  and  COST  OF  TRANSPORT.— QUESTION, 
took  place  at  half-past  3  in  the  after-  ,,     ^rTT-^TT^Tlxx  a       i    j  tr     ^-n^ 
noon,  the  prisoner  not  being  condned  to  ,^»-  *^^^^^^^  '^^^  ^\  ^"^JT 
bed  at  the  time.     It  is  the  case  that  '^"^"'^   °^  *^®  •? ^"^^"^T '  m^f ,  ^%  Ti'^ 
there  was  snow  on  the  ground  that  day.  ^^^'^  *°  Yu^\  Ti"  oH^***^!  °^  lu® 
On  the  2nd  of  December,  a  month  or  ^<'"'^,1^"1^  detailed  Statement  of  the 
more  previous  to  the  arrest,  Gilmore'e  cost  of  the  transport  of  the  Indian  troops 
residence  was  searched  under  a  warrant,  ^"^  "?<i  ,*°  ^^^^^'  together  with  the 
and  certain  documents  were  seized  and  P*y  «?,*  allowances,  cost  of  proTisions, 
made  the  subject  of  examination  by  an  *'»J  '^  ot^«'  e^pe^es  incidental  there- 
expert,  as  indicated  by  the  hon.  Gentle-  ^  (                                             vxCTfV 
man.     Bail  was,  in  the  first  instance,  ^.^IJl,^?^^^^™  °Pf?/?^f ^- 
refused,  but  was  accepted  the  day  follow-  «UEE,  in  reply,  said,  that  if  the  hon 
ing  the  arrest,  in  accordance  with  the  Gentleman  would  move  for  it,  he  woiJd 
recommendation  of  the  medical  autho-  «*?l««  ^'^^  .?**m  *??"*  ^^  question  to  bo 
rities.  Meanwhile,  during  the  few  hours  ^*'^  "P"''  ^^^  ^*°1«- 
he  was  in  confinement,  every  attention 

was  paid  to  him,  and  especial  care  taken  PARLIAMENT— THE  VACANT  SEATS— 

to  avoid  his  being  exposed  to  any  risk  DISSOLUTION  OF  PARLIAMENT, 

from  cold  or  other  causes.  _  On  the  llth  QtrESTioir 
of  January  he  was  committed  for  trial 

at  Galway  Assizes,  bail  being  again  Mr.  HIBBEBT  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
accepted,  and  on  the  17th  of  February,  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  it  is  the  in- 
previous  to  the  Assizes  being  held,  he  tontion  of  the  Government  to  take  any 
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steps,  in  anticipation  of  the  ensuing  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  to  provide  for 
the  filling  up  of  the  six  yacancies  created 
by  the  dis&anchisenient  of  Beverley, 
Bridgwater,  Cashel,  and  Sli^o,  so  as  to 
complete  the  full  number  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ? 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Yes,  Sir,  the  Government  think 
it  will  be  right  that  the  filling  up  of 
these  vacancies  should  be  provided  for 
before  the  time  comes  for  a  Dissolution 
of  Parliament.  But  there  is  no  hurry, 
as  the  necessity  is  not  likely  to  occur 
immediately. 


LAW  AND  JUSTICE  -CASE  OF  «  MARTIN 
V.  MACKONOCHIE."— QUESTION. 

Sir  UGHTRED  KAY  -  SHUTTLE- 
WORTH  asked  Mr.  ChanceUor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Whether  it  is  the  fact  that, 
in  the  case  of  Martin  v,  Mackonochie,  the 
judge  against  whose  decision  the  appeal 
is  made,  but  who  has  no  personal  interest 
in  the  action,  has  been  permitted  to  ap- 
pear by  Counsel  as  a  party  in  the  suit ; 
whether  the  Treasury  has  instructed  the 
Solicitor  General  to  appear  accordingly ; 
whether  it  is  proposed  to  pay  the  costs 
out  of  the  public  purse ;  and,  whether 
there  is  any  precedent  for  such  a  course 
or  for  such  an  applicatton  of  the  public 
funds? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  it  was  true  that 
the  Judge  in  question  (Lord  Penzance) 
had  been  permitted  to  appear  by  counsel 
as  a  party  in  the  suit.  The  permission, 
he  presumed,  was  granted  by  the  Court 
before  which  the  proceedings  took  place ; 
but,  of  course,  that  was  a  matter  over 
which  the  Government  had  no  control. 
The  Treasury  had  instructed  him  (the 
Attorney  General)  to  appear  on  Lord 
Penzance's  behalf  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  Home  Secretary.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  costs  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  public  purse.  He  believed  it 
was  in  accordance  "\7ith  usual  practice 
that  when  there  arose  any  question  as 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  one  Court  over 
another,  although  the  Judge,  who  had 
no  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  was 
expected  to  appear,  the  charge  was 
borne  by  the  Government.  There  was, 
of  course,  no  direct  precedent  in  the 
present  case,  because  Lord  Penzance's 
Court  was  of  very  recent  creation. 

Xr.  Eibhert 


THE  WAR  OFFICE  LOCKS. 
QTTESTIOK. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  If  his  attention 
has  been  directed  to  a  Correspondence 
in  respect  to  a  contract  for  locks  fur- 
nished to  the  War  Office,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  a  person  furnished  locks  at  a 
very  large  per  centage  above  purchase 
price ;  if  he  has  taken  any  steps  to  find 
if  these  allegations  are  correct ;  whether 
there  was  any  particular  reason  why 
that  tradesman  was  selected  to  supply 
the  locks;  and,  whether  it  be  correct 
that  cast-iron  locks  were  not  used  in 
the  Department  till  the  contract  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  contractor  in 
question  ?        ' 

Colonel  LOYD  LINDSAY,  in  reply, 
said,  the  attention  of  his  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  (Colonel  Stanley)  had 
been  called  to  the  matter  referred  to. 
The  locks,  however,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
were  purchased  at  the  printed  price, 
which  was  not  in  excess  of  the  ordinary 
retail  price.  It  had  not  been  the  prac- 
tice to  furnish  locks  of  cast-iron ;  but 
English  manufacturers  were  of  opinion 
that  if  they  were  of  good,  workmanship 
they  were  as  good  as  others. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  gave  Notice  that 
he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
calling  attention  to  this  matter  of  locks. 
He  could  show  that  there  had  been 
great  extravagance. 


THE  KING  OF  BUEMAH— REPOETED 
ULTIMATUM.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  EICHAED  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  it  is 
true,  as  reported  in  the  public  journals, 
that  an  ultimatum  has  been  sent  to  the 
King  of  Burmah ;  what  is  the  nature  of 
that  ultimatum ;  and,  whether  it  was 
sent  with  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government? 

The  CHANCELLOE  OF  THE  EXCHE- 
QUEE  :  Sir,  I  have  communicated  with 
my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  Stato 
for  India  (Viscount  Cranbrook),  and  he 
informs  me  that  he  has  no  information, 
and  we  have  no  information  of  any  ulti- 
matum of  any  kind  having  been  sent.  I 
have  also  to  say  that,  so  far  as  is  known, 
the  Viceroy  has  no  intention  of  sending 
one. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH— death-rate  OF 
THE  METROPOLIS.— QUESTION. 

Sib  UGHTEED  KAY  -  SHUTTLE- 
WORTH  asked  the  President  of  the 
Local  Goyernment  Board,  Whether  it  is 
true  that  the  Begistrar  General  has  re- 
ported that  the  death-rate  of  the  Metro- 
polis, which  was  22*3  in  every  thousand 
in  1876,  and  21*9  in  1877,  has  risen  in 
1878  to  23*5  in  erery  thousand ;  whether 
this  increase  was  almost  entirely  due  to 
zymotic  diseases;  whether  the  death- 
rate  has  risen  to  a  still  higher  figure  in 
recent  weeks  (29*2  in  that  ending 
March  8th) ;  whether  Dr.  Frankland 
has  reported  that  during  the  past  year 
the  quality  of  water  delivered  by  the 
Companies  who  derive  their  supply  from 
the  Thames  was  inferior  even  to  the 
unsatisfactory  water  supply  of  recent 
years  ;  and,  whether  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  taken  any  action  in 
consequence  of  these  reports  ? 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  :  It  is  true, 
Sir,  as  stated  in  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
Question,  that  the  annual  death-rate  in 
London,  which  was  23-8,  22*3,  and  21*9 
per  1,000  in  1875,  1876,  and  1877,  rose 
again  to  23*5  in  1878.  It  is  also  true 
that  during  the  first  10  weeks  of  this 
year,  influenced  by  the  severe  winter, 
the  death-rate  has  averaged  26*3  per 
1,000.  The  average  annual  death-rate 
in  London,  however,  during  the  eight 
past  years  of  the  current  decade — 
1871-78 — has  averaged  but  22*8  per 
1,000,  against  23*6  and  24*3  in  the  two 
preceding  decades — 1861-70  and  1851-60 
respectively — showing  an  actual  recent 
decline.  As  to  the  increase  in  1878, 
compared  with  the  exceptionally  low  rate 
in  1877,  loss  than  one-third  of  it  was 
due  to  the  increased  fatality  of  the 
principal  zymotic  diseases  —  namely, 
whooping  cough  and  diarrhoea.  The 
marked  excess  of  mortality  in  the  first 
10  weeks  of  this  year  is  in  no  way  due 
to  zymotic  diseases.  The  annual  zymotic 
death-rate  in  London  in  the  eight  years 
1871-8  has  averaged  4*0  per  1,000, 
against  4*5  and  4*9  in  the  two  preceding 
decades,  1861-70  and  1851-60  respec- 
tively. In  reply  to  the  second  part  of 
the  Question,  I)r.  Frankland  has  reported 
that  with  one  exception — namely,  1872 
— the  Thames  water  was  last  year  more 
polluted  than  during  recent  years  by 
organic  matter,  and  that  owing  to  the 
frequent  heavy  floods  the  water    was 

VOL.  CCXLIV.     [thibd  sbbies.] 
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extremely  difficult  to  filter.  The  efficiency 
of  filtration,  however,  during  1878,  as 
ascertained  by  the  monthly  analysis  of 
the  Local  (Government  Board's  examiner, 
shows  that  out  of  60  samples  of  the 
water  of  the  five  Thames  companies  in 
that  year,  48  were  clear  and  transparent, 
whereas  it  appears  that  during  the  six 
preceding  vears  the  average  result  was 
that  out  of  the  60  samples  42  only  were 
clear  and  transparent.  The  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  have  no  power  to  en- 
force a  supply  of  water  from  any  fresh 
source,  their  powers  being  chiefly  limited 
to  seeing,  through  their  officer,  the 
water  examiner,  whether  the  water  is, 
as  far  as  practicable,  properly  filtered. 
They  have  not  failed  to  impress  upon 
the  companies  the  necessity  of  adopting 
all  necessary  improvements,  and  during 
the  last  two  years  the  five  Thames 
companies  have  expended  upwards  of 
£400,000  in  constructing  improved  reser- 
voirs and  filtering  beds.  Many  of  these 
new  works  are  completed,  or  on  the 
verge  of  completion. 


INDLl— THE   EXCHANGES. 

QTJESTIONI. 

Mb.  J.  E.  GROSS  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  a  paragraph 
which  appeared  in  the  "Times"  tele- 
graphic summary  of  the  Indian  Budget, 
dated  Calcutta  the  13th  of  March,  and 
which  states  that — 

**  No  increase  of  taxation  is  proposed,  because 
the  change  in  the  relative  valae  of  Gold  and 
Silver,  which  alone  has  disturbed  the  satisfactory 
financial  condition  of  India,  is  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Home  Oovemment  upon  the 
motion  of  the  Indian  Government ; " 

and,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Qovem- 
ment  have  at  present  under  considera- 
tion any  plan  by  which  they  hope  to 
establish  a  monetary  standard  of  value 
which  shall  be  common  alike  to  India 
and  England? 

ThbCHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  the  Government  have  re- 
ceived a  despatch  from  India  containiDg 
proposals  bearing  upon  the  condition  of 
the  exchange,  which  so  seriously  affects 
Indian  finance,  and,  as  the  question 
does  not  affect  India  alone,  have  re- 
ferred it  to  a  small  Departmental  Com- 
mittee. The  time  necessary  for  a  care- 
ful examination  of  so  large  a  subject 
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preduded  {he  possibiliiy  of  any  action 
prior  to  the  Indian  Budget.  Should  any 
change  of  importance  oe  proposed,  the 
House  has  been  informed  before  that 
it  will  haye  an  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing it.      

Mr.  CHTTiT)ER8  wished  to  know, 
with  reference  to  the  statement  of  the 
Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the 
subject,  Whether,  if  any  proposal  was 
made  by  the  Departmental  Committee, 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing it  before  it  came  into  opera- 
tion? 

The  CHANCELLOEof  the  EXOHE- 
QUEB :  Tes.  I  hope,  if  any  proposal 
is  made,  it  will  be  long  before  the  end 
of  the  Session;  but,  undoubtedly,  the 
House  will  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering any  change  that  may  be  pro- 
posed before  it  comes  into  effect. 

Me.  FAWCETT  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  a  Question  on  the  same  subject. 
Last  April,  when  the  subject  was  before 
the  House,  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman 
then  said  that  Paniament  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  considering  any  pro- 
posed change  if  it  was  introduced  when 
J?arliament  was  sitting ;  but  he  did  not 

give  any  promise  as  to  what  should  be 
one  if  Parliament  was  not  sitting.  He 
wished  to  know,  If  the  answer  now 
given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  apply  to  a  proposal  made 
when  Parliament  was  not  sitting  ? 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  I  gave  that  answer  deliberately, 
and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  alter  it  now. 
What  would  be  done  if  a  proposal  was 
made  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting 
would  have  to  be  considered ;  but  I  hope 
that,  if  any  proposal  is  made,  it  will  be 
made  before  the  end  of  the  Session ; 
and,  in  that  case,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
brought  before  the  House  in  time  for 
due  consideration  to  be  given  to  so  im- 

Sortant  a  matter  bef pre  anything  final  is 
one. 

DISTEICT  AUDITORS  BILL. 

QUESTION. 

SiE  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  asked 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  with  reference  to  the  District 
Auditors  Bill,  Whether  he  can  state,  for 
the  information  of  the  House,  what  local 
authorities  in  the  Metropolis  are  in- 
tended to  be  included  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  ? 

THie  ChaneeUar  of  the  £zehequer 


Mb.  SOLATEE- BOOTH:  Sir,  the 
District  Auditors  Bill  does  not  affect  any 
local  authorities,  whose  accounts  are  not 
now  required  by  law  to  be  audited  by 
an  auditor  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  It  makes  no  alteration  what- 
ever in  the  existing  law  in  this  respect, 
and  in  the  Metropolis  the  accounts  of 
the  Yestries  and  District  Boards  will 
continue  to  be  audited,  as  before,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment Act.  The  only  authorities  in  me 
Metropolis  whose  accounts  are  audited 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  the 
several  Boards  of  Guardians,  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  school  and  asylum  districts, 
the  London  School  Board,  and  the 
exceptional  case  of  the  Woolwich  Local 
Board,  which  was  constituted  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1848,  and  has  con- 
sequently been  always  under  the  audit 
of  the  Poor  Law  auditor. 

CYPRUS— THE  GEEEK  LANGUAGE. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  H.  SAMUELSON  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  Petitions  in  Greek  are 
received  and  dealt  with  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cyprus  upon  equal  terms  with 
those  in  English  and  Turkish  ;  whether 
the  Greek  language  is  officially  recog- 
nized and  used  in  the  law  courts ;  and, 
whether  Greek  is  the  language  of  the 
majority  of  the  islanders  ? 

Mb.  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  the 
Government  were  not  aware  of  any  re- 
strictions having  been  placed  upon  the 
language  used  in  Petitions  to  the 
Government  of  Cyprus.  As  to  the 
official  recognition  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, their  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject was  not  very  recent ;  but  they  were 
aware  that  shortly  after  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  arrived  in  the  Island,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  averse  to  any  change  in 
the  official  language — it  was  the  Turkish. 
With  regard  to  the  last  part  of  the 
Question,  he  did  not  think  there  could 
be  any  doubt  that  Greek  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

Mb.  H.  SAMUELSON  wished  to 
know.  Whether  the  Government  would 
ascertain  whether  Petitions  in  Greek 
were  officially  recognized  ? 

Mb.  BOUEKE  said,  now  the  subject 
had  been  mentioned,  the  Government 
would  do  so. 
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ARMY— THE  CONSOLIDATED  RATION— 
ERBSWTJRST.— QUESTION. 

Sib  HENEY  HAVELOCK  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  War,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  great  in- 
dependence of  transport,  and  consequent 
facilities  for  rapid  movement,  stated  to 
be  given  to  troops  in  the  field  by  their 
being  supplied  with  the  portable  and 
consolidated  ration  called  "  Erbswurst ; " 
how  many  days'  supply  of  this  ration, 
calculated  for  the  whole  force  now  on 
the  way  to  Lord  Chelmsford  and  that 
already  with  him,  has  been  sent  to  the 
Cape ;  and,  whether  the  supply  so  sent 
has  been  re-packed  in  boxes  suitable  for 
conveyance  in  the  field  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY :  Sir,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  iiie  subject. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  consolidated 
rations,  this  **  erbswiirst "  being  only 
one  of  them.  The  subject  was  investi- 
gated by  a  Committee  last  spring,  and 
they  recommended  that  a  preparation  of 
pea-soup,  which,  I  believe,  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  employed  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member,  should  be 
issued  to  the  troops  on  active  service 
when  they  are  carrying  their  own 
supplies  for  a  day  or  more,  being  cut 
off  from  their  supply  waggons.  It  is 
not  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  rations, 
but  only  for  groceries  and  other  articles 
of  which  they  would  be  unavoidably  de- 
prived. There  have  been  nine  days' 
supplies  sent  out  for  the  whole  Force, 
and  I  believe  there  is  more  to  be  sent, 
or  is  on  its  way.  The  whole  supply  has 
been  re-packed  in  field-services  cases. 

QUARANTINE  ACT— CARGO  OF  RAGS 
FROM  RUSSIA.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  COWEN  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  If  a  Swedish 
vessel  that  arrived  in  the  Eiver  Tyne  on 
Saturday  last  from  Libau  with  a  cargo 
of  rags,  has  been,  by  instructions  from 
the  Privy  Council,  ordered  to  undergo 
quarantine  ;  and,  if  he  is  aware  that 
the  vessel  left  Libau  in  January  last 
with  a  clean  bill  of  health  ;  that  she  has 
been  stopped  in  the  Baltic  by  ice  over  a 
month ;  that  she  has  also  clean  bills  of 
health  from  two  Danish  ports  at  which 
she  called  ;  and  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
disease  or  sickness  amongst  the  crew  ? 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON :  Notice 
was  received  at  the  Privy  Council  Office 


on  Saturday  that  the  Prima,  a  small 
Swedish  vessel,  laden  with  a  cargo  of 
rags  from  Eussia,  had  been  repelled 
from  a  Swedish  port  **  on  account  of  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  cargo  in  respect 
to  the  propagation  of  the  pest,"  and  was, 
therefore,  proceeding  to  an  English  port. 
Setting  aside  the  possible  risk  of  admit- 
ting such  a  cargo,  which  is  absolutely 
prohibited  by  the  other  European 
nations,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  were 
to  allow  free  pratique  to  a  vessel  under 
such  circumstances,  foreign  Governments 
would  be  likely,  in  order  to  carry  out 
their  own  regulations,  to  levy  quaran- 
tine against  Si^lish  vessels,  at  a  loss  to 
our  trade  which  would  be  intolerable. 
The  Lords  of  the  Council,  therefore, 
acting  under  the  powers  conferred  on 
them  by  the  Quarantine  Act,  have  de- 
tained the  vessel  until  the  cargo  and  all 
on  board  have  been  fumigated  and  dis- 
infected. There  has  been  no  sickness 
on  board  the  Prima ;  but  the  danger,  if 
any,  arises  from  the  cargo,  and  not  from 
the  persons  on  board.  An  Order  of 
Council  has  been  passed  authorizing  the 
release  of  the  vessel  as  soon  as  she  has 
been  disinfected. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR-THE 
DEFEAT  AT  ISANDULA.— QUESTION. 

Sir  EOBEET  PEEL  asked  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  Whether  it  is  true, 
as  reported  in  the  *'  Times  "  newspaper, 
that  a  message  was  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  on  the 
receipt  in  this  country  of  the  telegraphic 
intelligence  of  the  grave  military  dis- 
aster at  Isandula,  and  before  Lord 
Chelmsford's  Despatch  upon  that  un- 
fortunate affair  had  been  received,  and 
while  the  Court  of  Inquiry  was  still 
pending,  expressing  entire  confidence 
in  Lord  Chelmsford  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  British  Forces  in  South 
Africa ;  and,  whether  that  message  of 
confidence  received  the  sanction  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  of  the  Field 
Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief,  His 
Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge ? 

Colonel  STANLEY :  Sir,  I  did  not 
see  the  report  to  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
refers  in  The  Times  newspaper ;  but,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  it  is  true  that  a 
message  was  transmitted  by  me  on  the 
receipt  in  this  country  of  the  telegraphic 
intelligence   of  the   great  disaster  at 
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Isandula.  That  message  was  transmitted 
on  the  very  day  or  the  day  following 
my  receipt  of  Lord  Chelmsford's  tele- 
graphic message;  therefore,  of  course, 
it  was  before  his  Despatch  was  received 
and  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry  had 
framed  their  Eeport.  That  message 
was  one,  as  I  have  already  stated,  of 
personal  sympathy  and  of  confidence, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  contained 
any  reference  to  Lord  Chelmsford  in  his 
capacity  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  Forces.  I  repeat  that  that  mess- 
age of  confidence  was  forwarded  by  me. 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  consult 
my  Colleagues  on  the  matter,  and  I  am 
responsible  for  having  thought  it  con- 
sistent with  my  duty  to  transmit  that 
message. 

INDIA— THE     AFGHAN    WAR-NEWS- 
PAPEE  CORRESPONDENTS. 

QTTESTION. 

Me.  ANDERSON  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  If  he  is 
aware  that  General  Roberts  has  sent 
the  correspondent  of  the  ''Standard" 
away  from  the  Kurum  Force,  and  that 
the  only  newspaper  correspondents  left 
are  members  of  General  Koberts'  own 
staff ;  whether  it  is  in  accordance  with 
regulation  that  Staff  Officers  should  be 
80  employed;  and,  whether  it  is  by 
order,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  Indian 
Government,  that  General  Roberts  pre- 
vents any  account  of  his  proceedings 
coming  to  the  public  through  indepen- 
dent channels  ? 

Mb.  E.  STANHOPE :  Sir,  our  only 
information  on  this  subject  is  what  has 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
their  statements;  but  we  have  heard 
nothing  whatever  from  the  Government 
of  India  on  the  subject. 

Me.  ANDERSON:  With  reference 
to  the  answer  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  his  entire  ignorance  of  everything 
I  ask  him,  I  wish  to  know  if  he  will 
take  steps  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Indian  Government  have  consented  to 
General  Roberts's  muzzling  the  Press  ? 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR— 

DEPATCH  OF  SEPTEMBER  14,  1878. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  SHAWLEFEVRE  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Why 

Colonel  Stanley 


the  Despatch  of  tiord  Ohelmsford,  dated 
December  14th, :  1878,  including  a  Me- 
morandum on  the  force  requirea  in  the 
event  of  the  invasion  of  Zululand  being 
decided  on,  wl*ich  was  promised  to  the 
House  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session, 
has  not  yet  besn  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  ? 

Coix)NEL  STANLEY  replied  to  the 
Question,  saying,  that  so  far  as  the  Cor- 
respondence connected  with  the  War 
Office  was  concerned,  the  documents  were 
in  print  and  might  be  placed  on  the  Table 
almost  at  any  time,  and  he  hoped  they 
might  be  circulated  in  the  course  of 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day.  But  most 
of  those  which  were  of  any  importance 
had  already  appeared  in  the  other 
series  of  Papers.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  Documents  were  rather  of  a 
departmental,  than  of  a  public,  cha- 
racter. 

DOMINION  OF   CANADA— THE  NEW 
TARIFF.— NOTICE  OF  QUESTION. 

Mb.  JOHN  BRIGHT  gave  Notice 
that,  on  Thursday  next,  he  would  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  If 
he  can  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
a  Copy  of  the  new  Tariff  now  before  the 
Canadian  Parliament ;  if  any  communi- 
cation has  taken  place  between  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Governor 
Genersd,  or  Government  of  Canada, 
on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  increased 
Customs  and  Protective  Duties  in  Canada ; 
whether  it  is  intefnded  to  represent  to 
the  Canadian  Government  the  impolicy 
of  a  war  of  Tariffs  between  different 
portions  of  the  Empire ;  and,  whether  it  is 
true  that  the  '*  instructions  "  to  Lord 
Lome  omitted,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Clause  requiring  that  Bills  imposing 
differential  Duties  should  be  reserved 
for  Her  Majesty's  approval? 

CENTRAL   ASIA— REPORTED    RUSSIAN 

OPERATIONS  AGAINST  MERV. 

QUESTION. 

LoED  EGBERT  MONTAGU  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  the  Government  had  any  know- 
ledge as  to  the  truth  of  a  statement  in 
the  ''  Standard"  of  that  day  to  the  effect 
that  a  Eussian  Force  of  nearly  20,000 
men  was  being  conveyed  across  the  Cas- 

Sian,  with  the  view  of  operating  against 
lerv? 
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Thx  OHAKOSLLOB  of  tbi  EXCHE- 
QUER: Perhaps  the  noble  Lord  will  be 
kind  enough  to  give  Ifotice  of  his  Ques- 
tioii. 

PUBLIC  PEACE  (lEELAND)— BI0T8  AT 
BELFAST  Ain>  OTITBAQE  AT  DEBET. 


Thb  O'DONOGHUE  :  Sir,  1  beg  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Whether  there  ie  any  truth  in  the  state' 
meats  which  appear  in  the  papers  to-da;, 
that  ia  Belfast  there  has  been  a  colliaion 
between  the  police  and  some  persons 
who  toot  part  in  a  prooesmon  yester- 
day? 

Me.  SULLIVAN:  Atthe  same  time, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Qendeman,  If  there  is  any  truth  in  a 
telegram  posted  up  in  the  Library,  to  the 
effect  that  last  night,  at  a  toiri*  of 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  Derry,  there  was 
thrown  down  through  the  glass  skylight 
a  cartridge  box  loaded  with  powder 
and  fired  with  a  fuse,  which  ex- 
ploded among  the  persons  assembled 
below  P 

Mr.  J.L0WTHEE,inreply,8aid,that 
with  respect  to  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tralee  (the  O'Donoghue), 
he  was  sorrj  to  say  that  a  collision  had 
occurred  in  Belfast  between  persons  en- 
gaged in  riotous  conduct  and  the  con- 
stabulary. He  had  not  heard  the  full 
particulars,  but  he  was  in  hopes  the 
collision  was  only  alight.  With  regard 
to  the  other  matter  referred  to  b^  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Louth 
(Mr.  Sullivan),  he  had  heard  nothing  of 
it.  He  did  not  knowwhether  the  state- 
ment was  true  or  not. 

EGTPT-THE    BRITISH   CONSUL 
GENEEAL.— QUESTION. 

SiK    GEOKQE    CAMPBELL  asked 

the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
ASairs,  If  he  could  say  whether  the  ap- 
proaching departure  of  Mr.  Vivian,  the 
British  Consul  General  in  Egypt,  at  the 
present  time  of  the  Egyptian  crisis,  was 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing 
him  from  his  post,  and  so  strengthening 
the  hands  of  another  Englishman  in  the 
service  of  the  Egyptian  Qoyernment. 

Mh.  BOUEKE:  That  subject  is  still 
undet  discussion,  and  I  cannot,  therefore, 


according  to  usnal  practice,  undertake  ti 
make  any  statement  of  the  views  of  thi 
Government  with  reference  to  it. 

MOTIONS. 


WWE  DUTIES.— EEBOLUnON. 
Me.  W.  OAETWmGHT,  in  rising  to 
call  attention  to  the  Seport  from  Her 
Majesty's  Representatives  Abroad  re- 
specting  the  various  modes  and  rates 
under  which  Duties  are  paid  on  Wines 
introduced  into  Foreign  Countries,  as 
also  to  the  Correspondence  respecting 
commercial  relatione  between  C^eat 
Britain  and  Bpain  ;  and  to  move — 

"  That,  in  tbe  opinion  of  this  Hoose,  it  is  de- 
niable that  B  Selact  Committee  be  appointed  to 
iuqnire  into  the  syitem  under  whicn  Cnatoms 
Dutiea  are  now  Isvied  in  tliii  connbj  on  Wine, 
and  into  ita  reaolta,  fiscal  and  commercial," 

said,  he  had  already  twice  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject, 
and  he  had  &amed  the  Resolution  with 
which  he  would  conclude  so  as  to  meet 
Bomeoftheobjections  which  had  formerly 
been  urged  against  it.  When  he  first 
presented  his  Motion  to  the  House, 
which  be  might  say  was  an  indictment  of 
the  system  under  which  the  Wine  Duties 
were  levied  in  this  country,  his  object 
was  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
investigate  the  mode  of  levying  Duties. 
He  then  was  obliged  to  go  into  many 
matters  to  make  himself  intelligible — 
matters  which  were  technical  details; 
but  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
he  should  not  now  have  to  trouble  the 
House  with  them.  The  question  now  had 
made  some  progress,  in  proof  of  which 
he  could  quote  official  testimony.  When 
last  he  had  the  honour  of  submitting  the 
question  to  the  opinion  of  the  House, 
they  had  the  Despatch  of  Lord  Derby 
in  1876  in  relation  to  the  Wine  Duties 
as  the  last  word  of  the  Government  on 
the  subject.  The  Correspondence  that 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time  with 
the  Portuguese  Government  terminated 
in  this  Despatch,  which  closed  the  door 
upon  any  further  consideration  of  the 
question.  In  that  Despatch,  Lord  Derby 
took  up  firmly  his  position  upon  the  old 
lines  of  the  official  tradition,  for  ho  said 
he  could  not  admit  that  any  arguments 
that  were  drawn  &om  the  tariff  system 
prevalent  in  other  ooontriea  with  refer- 
ence to  WineSn^fililgyj^ip  beating 
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on  the  system  in  force  in  this  country. 
He  said  that  the  system  of  other  countries 
bore  no  relation  to  the  system  of  this 
country ;  and  he  did  more  than  that — he 
referred  especially  to  the  data  furnished 
by  experts  in  1861,  which  he  affirmed 
had  subsequently  been  confirmed  by 
other  investigations,  and  which  he  de- 
clared to  give  sufficient  warrant  for  say- 
ing that  this  country  could  not  enter- 
tain the  objections  raised  against  the 
present  system  as  being  well-founded. 
That  position,  he  was  happy  to  say,  the 
Gbvernment  had  now  receded  from. 
Since  the  last  occasion  when  he  (Mr. 
Cartwright)  addressed  the  House  on  this 
subject,  a  Blue  Book  had  been  published, 
containing  the  Correspondence  between 
this  county  and  Spain  as  to  existing  com- 
mercial relations,  and  there  was  a  closing 
Despatch  in  it,  written  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury, which,  although  it  ended  the 
Correspondence,  did  not  close  the  door 
upon  inquiry  and  investigation,  inas- 
much as  Lord  Salisbury,  though  main- 
tfidning  the  principle  of  the  alcoholic 
test,  did  not  disavow  a  willingness  for 
inquiry  and  investigation  on  the  first  op- 
portunity with  a  view  to  a  revision  of  the 
Wine  Duties  in  detail.  That  was  a  new 
point  of  departure,  which  implied  that 
the  Government  were  prepared,  on  the 
first  opportunity,  to  entertain  the  ques- 
tion of  a  revision  of  the  Wine  Duties. 
This  Motion,  accordingly,  offered  the 
Government  the  opportunity  of  which 
Lord  Salisbury  held  out  the  hope  that 
they  might  avail  themselves  when  it 
occurred.  There  were  Reports  on  the 
duties  on  wine  in  other  States  from 
our  Bepresentatives  in  foreign  coun- 
tries presented  since  last  Session,  and 
they  showed  the  great  and  stnking 
anomaly  of  the  system  adopted  by  this 
country.  Li  six  of  the  15  States  named 
in  the  Eeport^,  there  existed  no  alcoholic 
test  whatever,  and  the  Duty  was  levied 
at  a  uniform  rate.  Five  of  the  six — 
namely,  Italy,  Greece,  Austria,  (includ- 
ing Hungary),  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land, were  wine-producing  countries, 
which  might  be  supposed  to  have  an 
interest  in  protecting  themselves  against 
the  importation  of  foreign  wines ;  yet 
in  these  countries  there  was  no  alcoholic 
test.  The  duties  on  wine  were  lower 
than  here,  while  there  were  high  Excise 
Duties  upon  spirits.  Again,  not  one  of 
the  countries  that  had  an  alcoholic  test 
had  fixed   the  standard  so  low  as  26 
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degrees.  Five  of  them  admitted  wine  as 
a  merchantable  article  up  to  a  strength 
of  37  degrees,  and  one  of  them  as  high 
as  42  degrees.  This  last  was  the  United 
States,  which  might  be  considered  to 
some  extent  a  wine-producing  country, 
and  which  certainly  was  not  distin- 
guished for  a  liber^  tariff.  That  was 
not  the  only  anomaly.  England  was 
singular  in  iiie  amount  of  Daty  levied. 
No  other  country  levied  as  much  as 
2«.  6d,  a-gallon.  The  highest  Duty  in 
any  other  country  was  in  Kussia,  where 
it  was  four-fifths  of  ours — that  was  2»., 
while  the  Excise  Duty  on  spirits  amounted 
to  as  much  as  12«.  4d.  All  countries,  ex- 
cept England,  had  a  uniform  Duty,  and 
the  difference  between  our  Duty  and  the 
lowest  Duty  abroad  on  wine  was  the 
enormous  difference  between  2«.  6d,  and 
l^d,  per  gallon.  Such  facts,  at  all  events, 
afforded  strong  primd  facie  grounds  for 
his  Motion  in  favour  of  inquiry.  From 
the  facts,  the  inference  was  deducible 
that  our  system  differed  from  the  sys- 
tem of  any  other  country,  and,  there- 
fore, might  be  regarded  as  an  anomalous 
one.  He  was  bound  to  touch  upon  some 
other  points  which  he  thought  were  es- 
sential. The  present  system  dated  from 
1 860,  the  time  of  the  Anglo-French  Com- 
mercial Treaty,  and  was  framed  with 
one  particular  object — to  facilitate  the 
introduction,  at  a  low  rate  and  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  of  wines  which 
were  considered  to  be  **  natural  '*  wines — 
that  was,  wines  defined  as  containing  only 
that  admixture  of  brandy  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  them  a  merchantable 
article.  The  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  system  was  practically  frustrated, 
through  errors  arising  out  of  the  want  of 
knowledge  in  this  country  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  article  **  wine,"  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich (Mr.  Gladstone)  referred  to  in  his 
speech  on  the  occasion,  and  which  he  as- 
cribed as  due  to  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  wine  trade  in  this  country  under  tho 
system  as  it  existed  before  1860.  So 
great  was  the  ignorance  regarding  wine 
that  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty,  when 
discussing  the  provisions  concerning  this 
article,  used  terms  which  bore  different 
constructions  in  the  two  countries,  so 
that,  when  the  instrument  they  had  sanc- 
tioned was  put  in  force,  it  was  found  to 
be  understood  in  a  different  sense  by 
each  party.  The  standard  used  by  the 
French  was  not  the  same  as  used  by  us, 
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BO  that  the  strength  of  wine  which  the 
French  believed  themselves  entitled  to 
introduce  at  the  lower  rate  was  in  excess 
of  the  strength  the  Customs  would  pass. 
Accordingly,  a  Supplemental  Convention 
was  a^eed  to,  in  which  26  degrees  of 
alcohol  was  fixed  upon  as  the  standard, 
not  upon  any  scientific  principle,  but  as 
a  half-way  figure  between  the  divergent 
standards  of  the  original  arrangement. 
That  settlement,  however,  had  given 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  remonstrance,  and 
a  controversy  arose  in  which  the  Inland 
Bevenue  and  the  Customs  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  fully  discussed  the  mat- 
ter. The  evidence  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Parliamentary  Papers.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  alleged  by  the  Excise,  or 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  that  by  ad- 
mitting wines  of  a  higher  alcoholic 
strength  than  26  degrees,  they  would  be 
acting  in  a  manner  highly  prejudicial 
to  the  Revenue,  as  it  held  out  an  in- 
ducement to  illicit  distillation.  In  fact, 
illicit  distillation  was  the  head  and  front 
of  the  objection  which  the  Excise  urged 
against  any  change  in  the  arrangement. 
The  Customs,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained that  if  the  Duty  was  not  put 
upon  the  wines  in  the  present  manner, 
they  would  be  unable,  at -the  ports  of 
entry,  to  determine  which  were  fictitious 
and  which  were  natural  wines.  These 
views,  however,  had  been  utterly  demo- 
lished by  the  result  of  the  experiments 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
proved  to  demonstration  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Revenue  from  spirit  was 
not  in  any  way  dependent  on  the  pre- 
sent system,  and  that  it  was  desirable 
to  modify  the  existing  method.  The 
proof  that  the  balance  of  argument  was 
deemed  by  the  Government  of  the  day 
to  lie  with  the  Board  of  Trade  was  that  a 
proposal  was  made  for  a  modification  of 
the  Duty.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that 
that  offer  had  not  been  accepted ;  but 
he  contended  that  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  made  afforded  absolute  demonstra- 
tion that,  on  review  of  the  subject,  the 
system  arrived  at  under  this  hap-hazard 
arrangement  was  not  one  which  the  Go- 
vernment deeihed  essential  for  safeguard- 
ing the  Revenue.  There  was  only  one 
other  fact  to  which  he  wished  to  refer  in 
respect  to  this  point,  and  that  was  that, 
although  there  were  plenty  of  materials 
at  hand  from  which  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  illicit  spirits  with  greater  ease  than 
from  wines  of  high  alcoholic  strength; 


yet  they  were  not  employed  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  Revenue;  and  here  he 
could  refer  to  the  experience  of  France, 
where  the  Customs  Duty  on  wines  was  only 
Sd.  per  gallon,  and  on  spirits  6«.  Sd,  per 
gallon;  yet  he  was  informed,  on  the  best 
authority,  that  illicit  distillation  in  France 
practically  did  not  exist,  notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  temptation  offered  by 
the  difference  in  Duty.  He  had  no 
wish  whatever  to  examine  at  length 
the  official  Reports  on  the  nature  of 
wines  presented  to  the  Government 
by  its  staff  of  experts,  as  they  were 
of  a  purely  technical  character;  but  he 
would  repeat  what  he  had  said  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  he  did  not  at- 
tach very  much  value  to  them,  for,  as 
as  had  been  once  remarked  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich, there  was  in  this  countiy  a  re- 
markable absence  of  knowledge  in  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  wines,  and  the  fact 
was  beyond  doubt  that  these  gentlemen 
operated  in  many  cases  on  wines  not  yet 
fully  fermented.  In  1869  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  Portuguese  wine  was  imported  into 
this  country,  and  was  judged  by  the 
Customs  to  be  just  imder  26  degrees  of 
strength ;  but  after  being  some  time  in. 
bond,  it  was  examined  and  found  to  be 
of  80  degrees  of  strength  by  the  same 
authorities.  One  great  evil  of  the  pre- 
sent system  was  that  it  was  practically 
prejudicial  to  the  production  of  wines 
with  a  low  alcoholic  strength.  This 
charge  of  2s,  6d.  per  gallon  upon 
all  wines  over  26  degrees  gave  no  in- 
centive to  the  wine  grower  to  develop 
the  manufacture  and  improvement  of  his 
highly-bodied  wines;  because,  whatever 
expense  and  trouble  he  might  be  at  to 
bring  his  wines  down  in  strength,  he 
would  still  have  to  pay  the  same  duty  as 
if  they  had  been  fortified  up  to  42  de- 
grees. The  manufacture  of  such  strongly 
fortified  wines  was  coarser,  and  was  at- 
tended with  less  trouble  and  risk,  and  the 
large  addition  of  spirits  insured  conser- 
vation ;  so  that  the  present  system  held 
out  no  inducement  for  wine  growers  to 
make  efforts  for  the  production  of  a 
less  fortified  wine.  The  subject  of  the 
Wine  Duties  had  an  intimate  bearing 
upon  our  commercial  relations  with  Spain. 
He  was  not  about  to  defend  the  fiscal 
system  of  Spain,  and  would  allude  only  to 
facts  which  were  well  established.  The 
facts  to  which  he  referred  were  recorded 
intheBlue  Book,  and  showed  that  British 
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coods  entering  Spain  were  subject  to 
differential  duties,  in  comparison  with 
similar  goods  of  other  countries,  amount- 
ing to  from  13  to  58  per  cent  against 
British  goods.  He  did  not  exaggerate 
when  he  said  that,  because  of  that  fact, 
seyeral  branches  of  industry  in  this 
country  were  very  materially  affected. 
Hon.  Members  would  find  the  reasons 
for  and  against  the  placing  of  our  trade  at 
that  disadvantage  stated  in  the  Blue  Book 
by  the  Spanish  Minister  and  also  by  the 
British  Agent,  the  reason  stated  in  sup- 
port of  it  being  that  Spanish  wine  ex- 
ported to  this  country  was  so  heavily 
handicapped  that  the  trade  could  not 
be  developed.  Spain  had  frequently 
knocked  at  our  doors  in  the  hope  of 
having  this  state  of  things  altered,  but 
was  always  met  with  a  stem  '*  Non  pos- 
»umu8,*'  He  hoped,  however,  that  that 
line  of  policy  would  for  the  future  be 
abandoned,  and  that  the  country  and  the 
House  would  be  told  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that  the  promise  con- 
tained in  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch 
would  be  speedily  carried  out,  with  a 
yiew  that  the  Spanish  GK>vemment  might 
be  moved  to  relieve  our  trade  with  Spain 
from  the  disadvantages  under  which  it 
now  laboured.  The  Besolution  he  was 
about  to  submit  to  the  House  would 
give  Her  Majesty's  Government  an  op- 
portunity of  saying  that  the  promise  or 
declaration  contained  in  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Salisbury  would  be  acted  upon,  and 
that  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
that  offered  they  did  take  into  considera- 
tion the  Duties  at  present  assessed,  with  a 
view  to  their  revision.  Unless  the  matter 
were  taken  in  hand  in  that  spirit,  they 
were  not  likely  soon  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory revision  of  the  Duties  complained 
of.  Meantime,  he  trusted  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  not  reply 
as  he  did  last  time,  when  he  objected, 
not  that  the  matter  was  unworthy  of  in- 
quiry, but  that  inquiry  would  be  incon- 
venient and  have  a  disturbing  effect.  To 
the  deputation  which  waited  on  him  the 
other  day  about  our  commercial  relations 
with  Spain,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer said,  with  reference  to  the  present 
Motion,  that  personally  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  grant  an  inquiry ;  but  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  Mover 
whether  there  was  any  special  reason  for 
it.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Cartwright)  held  that 
the  case  was  precisely  one  which  did  de- 
mand inquiry;  and  in  saying  that,  he 
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did  not  ask  for  a  one-sided  inquiry,  but 
for  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject, 
with  a  view  especially  to  its  bearing 
upon  the  general  fiscal  system  of  this 
country.  There  were  many  grounds  for 
investigation,  and  the  system  at  present 
existing  was  a  hap-hazard  and  illogical 
one.  To  refuse  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  would  be  hardly  to  act  up  to 
the  declaration  made  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
despatch.  He  asked  whether  it  would 
not  be  right  and  fair  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion, which  lu'gely  affected  our  trading 
relations  with  other  countries,  to  an  in- 
vestigation which  should  not  be  a  De- 
partmental investigation?  If  the  question 
were  submitted,  it  should  not  be  inquired 
into  by  men  who,  however  competent, 
however  conversant  with  what  the  pub- 
lic interest  demanded,  yet  were  still 
necessarily  biassed  with  what  he  might 
call  official  superstition,  but  should  be 
submitted  to  the  fair  and  sifting  inquiry 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  hon.  Member  concluded  by 
moving  the  Eesolution  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice. 

Mb.  COBBOLD,  in  seconding  the  Ee- 
solution, admitted  that  the  greatest 
divergence  of  opinion  had  existed  in  the 
various  Departments  of  the  State,  yet 
the  question  ought  not  to  be  neglected 
because  different  views  were  held  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  Customs,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  the  Treasury.  The  Mo- 
tion embodied  a  request  which  had  been 
asked  for  not  by  those  whose  views  might 
naturally  be  thought  to  be  interested, 
but  by  foreign  countries  with  whom  it 
must  be  our  object,  and,  he  trusted,  our 
desire,  to  be  on  the  most  friendly  footing 
in  all  commercial  matters.  In  The  Times 
of  Saturday  there  had  appeared  a  leading 
article  on  the  subject  before  the  House, 
which  the  severest  critic  would  allow  was 
written  very  properly  and  carefully.  He 
should  be  sorry  if  the  House  were  led 
to  believe  that  in  the  **  battle  of  the 
tariffs  "  we  were  at  the  outset  to  be  met 
by  an  unfriendly  spirit  on  the  part  of 
other  countries.  No  greater  proof  that 
this  would  not  be  the  case  could  be  given 
than  by  a  speech  delivered  10  days  ago 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Lisbon 
by  a  supporter  of  the  Government,  and 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  they  should 
not  suspect  the  good  intentions  of  Eng- 
land in  respect  of  their  African  Colonies, 
but  should  co-oporate  with  her  in  ex- 
tending civilization.      Parliament   had 
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not,  but  ought,  to  make  some  inquiry 
into  this  subject.  All  that  the  Motion 
really  asked  was  that  the  experience 
gained  since  the  passing  of  the  French 
Treaty,  20  years  ago,  might  be  brought 
to  bear,  with  a  view  to  a  settlement  of 
the  points  complained  of.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Peninsula  certcdnly  cherished 
the  belief  that  by  that  Treaty  they  had 
been  left  out  in  the  cold.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  as  iron  ore,  coal,  and 
lead,  formed  the  staple  of  the  products  of 
this  country,  so  was  the  vine  the  staple 
property  oiP  the  Peninsula  and  the 
Southern  countries  of  Europe.  In  con- 
clusion, he  hoped  he  had  adduced  suffi- 
cient reasons  to  induce  the  House  to 
assent  to  the  Motion.  The  appointment 
of  a  Committee  could  not  fail  to  hare  an 
important  influence  on  our  commercial 
relations  with  other  lands.  A  war  of 
tariflfs  was  impending  in  Europe.  That 
being  admitted,  it  woidd  be  a  mistake 
for  this  country  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  any  other  country  which  had 
eyen  a  semblance  of  a  grievance  against 
us. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  system  under  which  Customs 
Duties  are  now  levied  in  this  Country  on  Wine, 
and  into  its  results,  fiscal  and  commercial." — 
(Mr.  Cartwright.) 

Mr.  BOUEEJE  thought  it  would  be 
convenient  if  he  stated  at  that  early 
stage  of  the  debate  what  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  on  the  Motion  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Cartwright). 
The  question,  though  interesting,  was 
not  a  very  novel  one,  and  had  received 
the  attention  of  various  Governments 
and  Parliaments  ;  but  he  was  willing  to 
admit  that  there  were  circumstances 
connected  with  foreign  tariflfs  existing 
at  the  present  time  which  rendered  the 
subject  well  worthy  of  renewed  con- 
sideration. The  question  of  the  Wine 
Duties  was,  no  doubt,  a  complicated, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  some  aspects 
a  technical,  one,  and  before  giving  an 
opinion  upon  it,  one  should  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
duties  were  at  present  imposed.  It 
should  be,  in  the  first  place,  recollected 
that  an  Excise  Duty  of  10«.  per  gallon 
was  levied  upon  spirits,  and  that  a 
similar  Import  Duty  was  also  levied. 


The  revenue  derived  from  these  Duties 
amounted  to  £20,000,000,  so  that  our 
fiscal  system  depended  in  a  great  mea- 
sure upon  their  maintenance.  When 
dealing  with  the  Wine  Duties,  it  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  justice  to 
the  home  distiller,  it  would  be  both  un- 
fair and  unjust  to  impose  a  much  less 
duty  on  spirit  when  mixed  in  wine  than 
when  mixed  with  water.  Moreover,  it 
was  to  be  remembered  that  the  existing 
system  could  not  very  well  be  tampered 
with  without  disturbing  the  whole  of 
that  system.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  had  not  indicated  any  sub- 
stitute for  that  system.  To  his  (Mr. 
Bourke's)  mind,  there  were  only  three 
ways  in  which  Wine  Duties  could  be 
levied.  The  first  was  by  a  specific  duty ; 
the  second  was  by  an  ad  valorem  duty ; 
and  the  third  was  by  an  alcoholic  scale. 
Of  the  first,  nothing  need  be  said,  as  a 
high  duty  would  be  unfair  upon  cheap 
wine,  and  a  low  duty  would  inflict  a 
great  loss  on  the  revenue,  and  be 
unfair  to  the  Spirit  Duties.  Bespect- 
ing  ad  valorem  duties,  he  was  aware 
that  many  commercial  authorities,  both 
within  that  House  and  out-of-doors, 
were  enamoured  of  their  attractions ; 
but  they  had  not  been  found  to  answer 
in  the  particular  case  under  discussion. 
No  doubt,  in  many  branches  of  trade, 
where  there  was  no  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  precise  value  of  the  goods  on 
which  a  duty  was  to  be  raised,  those 
duties  worked  excellently ;  but  that  was 
not  the  case,  in  others,  where  the  value 
of  g^ds  was  governed  by  the  fluctua- 
tions in  trade,  in  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  raw  material,  of  labour,  by  supply 
and  demand,  by  fashion,  and  by  taste. 
In  the  latter  cases,  to  attempt  to  impose 
ad  valorem  duties  would  lead  to  great 
inconvenience  and  injustice.  It  had  been 
found,  in  fact,  that  ad  valorem  duties,  as 
applied  to  wine,  were  unjust  as  well  as 
inconvenient  to  the  trade.  Consequently, 
as  far  as  this  country  was  concerned,  such 
duties  had  been  practically  abandoned. 
This  difficulty  of  applying  an  ad  valorem 
duty  to  wine  chiefly  arose  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  classification.  The  qualities 
were  so  various  as  to  raise  great  trouble, 
and  the  distinct  valuation  was  often  not 
easy  to  be  obtained.  In  many  cases,  no 
information  could  be  obtained  likely  to 
lead  to  the  real  value  of  the  wine  im- 
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might  be  oyertlirowzi  by  another.  Thus 
the  price  of  olaret  ranged  from  £6  to 
£65,  of  port  from  £20  to  £90,  and  of 
sherry  from  £14  to  £180  per  hogshead. 
In  these  circumstances,  whatever  yalue 
might  be  fixed  upon  a  particular  kind  of 
wine  by  the  Government  officer,  it  would 
probably  be  immediately  challenged  by 
the  trade.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone), before  bringing  in  his  Bill  deal- 
ing with  Wines  and  Spirits,  in  1860,  had 
been  in  favour  of  applying  the  principle 
of  ad  viUorem  duties  to  the  former ;  but 
he  found,  from  the  evidence  which  was 
taken  by  the  Committee  which  had  sat 
to  consider  the  subject,  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  apply  it  to  them.  But, 
apart  from  that,  in  looking  at  the  sub- 
ject, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these 
duties  were  to  be  imposed  for  Bevenue 
purposes  only ;  that  one  thing  was  cer- 
tain— namely,  that  goods  of  the  same 
kind,  whether  coming  from  the  Colonies 
or  from  foreign  nations,  were  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  duties ;  that  where  an 
Excise  Tax  was  levied  at  home,  it  was 
permitted  by  common  consent  to  levy  a 
corresponding  duty  upon  similar  goods 
coming  from  abroad ;  and  it  was  further 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  many  years 
we  had  adhered  to  the  principle  of  tax- 
ing the  necessaries  of  life  on  a  low  scale. 
It  was  in  accordance  with  those  prin- 
ciples that  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Greenwich  had  laid  a  high  tax  upon 
spirits,  and  had  adopted  a  low  one,  mea- 
sured by  an  alcoholic  scale,  with  regard 
to  wines,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  Eevenue  and  of  giving 
encouragement  to  the  introduction  of 
cheap  wines.  He  (Mr.  Bourke)  could 
not  concur  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  that  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Greenwich  had  acted  without  proper 
advice,  or  that  he  had  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  alcoholic  scale  on  the  result 
of  hap-hazard  experiments,  because  ex- 
periments had  been  most  carefully  made 
at  the  Custom  House  in  London,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  system  of  measurement, 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  imtrustworthy. 
He  was  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  system  based  on  four  degrees  of 
scale,  fixed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
was  altered  two  years  afterwards  to  one 
based  on  two  degrees  of  scale,  which 
was  found  to  be  more  convenient, 
although  the  experiments  fixing  it  were 
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made  by  the  most  trustworthy  and 
skilful  persons  obtainable.  From  those 
experiments,  which  were  conducted  all 
over  Europe,  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  26 
degrees  represented  the  natural  alcoholic 
strength  of  the  wine.  Some  488  samples 
of  wine  were  tested  in  all  in  1874.  Of 
these,  282  were  found  to  have  an  alco- 
holic strength  of  under  24  degrees,  while 
that  of  the  remaining  206  fortified 
wines  was  over  22  degrees ;  and  of  500 
samples  of  Catalonian  wines,  it  was 
found  that  the  majority  could  be  in- 
troduced into  this  country  with  an 
alcoholic  6trenfi;th  of  26  degrees.  It  was 
upon  that  scale  that  the  Wine  Duties 
had  been  fixed.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  had  asserted  —  and  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  point — that  other 
countries  had  not  followed  our  example 
in  this  matter ;  but  he  did  not  proceed 
to  show  that  the  principle  they  adopted 
was  the  right  one,  or  that  they  were 
wiser.  Even  if  foreign  countries  were 
correct  in  the  principle  they  had  adopted, 
he  (Mr.  Bourke)  contended  that  no 
analogy  could  be  drawn  between  the 
principle  that  should  govern  the  Wine 
Duties  in  this  country,  and  that  which 
governed  those  duties  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  hon.  Gentleman  had  men- 
tioned certain  countries  where  the  alco- 
holic scale  was  totally  disregarded  ;  but 
he  could  not  quite  understand  what  de- 
duction he  drew  from  this.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  if  they  com- 
pared the  Wine  Duties  of  foreign  coun- 
tries relatively  to  the  Spirit  Duties  of 
foreign  countries,  they  would  find  that 
the  Wine  Duties  in  foreign  countries 
were  much  higher  than  the  Duties  in 
this  country.  For  instance,  in  Denmark 
the  duty  per  gallon  upon  wine  was  1«., 
and  upon  spirits  \8,  M,\  whereas  our 
highest  duty  upon  wine  was  2«.  %d,f  and 
our  duty  upon  spirit  was  10».  The 
country  which,  in  this  respect,  most 
nearly  nearly  resembled  our  own  was 
the  United  States,  and  there  the  duty 
upon  wine  was  \8,  Sd.,  and  upon  spirit 
98,  6d,  But  in  France  the  duty  upon 
wine  was  5d,,  and  upon  spirits  6«.  Sd, 
This  showed  a  very  great  difference  as 
compared  with  England.  He  doubted 
the  statement  that  the  consumption 
would  be  increased  by  lowering  the 
tariff.  With  regard  to  the  low-priced 
wines  this  was  no  doubt  true,  for  ex- 
perience showed  that  since  the  right 
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hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ghreen- 
wich  had  altered  the  scale,  low-priced 
wines  had  come  into  this  country  in 
great  quantities,  and  there  had  also 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  natural  wines  from  Spain.  But 
it  was  not  clear  that  an  alteration  in  the 
Duty  of  the  highly- alcoholized  wines 
would  have  the  same  effect,  for  these 
strong  wines  were  not  drunk  as  a  bever- 
age. He  believed  that  even  if  the  Duty 
were  very  much  lowered,  their  consump- 
tion would  not  be  greatly  increased. 
Spain  had  put  forward  her  case  on 
many  occasions  with  very  great  per- 
sistency ;  but  she  had  been  told  again 
and  again  that  it  was  wrong  of  her  to 
say  that  we  laid  any  differential  duty  on 
her  wines  as  compared  with  other  wines, 
and  especially  with  those  of  France. 
What  we  said  to  her  was  this — "  If  you 
choose  to  send  your  natural  wines  into 
England,  they  are  received  exactly  on 
the  same  scale  as  French  wines."  But 
if  she  chose  to  mix  her  wine  with 
spirit,  no  reason  he  had  ever  seen 
would  persuade  him  that  he  ought  to 
tax  the  natural  wine  on  the  same  scale 
as  a  mixture  of  wine  and  spirit.  The 
import  into  this  country  of  the  natural 
wines  of  Spain  had  been  increased  very 
much  within  the  last  two  months,  and 
the  increased  quantity  imported  for  the 
year  had  been  36,994  gallons  under  the 
degree  of  26.  This  gave  us  ground  to 
believe  that  if  Spain  made  an  effort  to 
introduce  natural  wines  into  this  country 
their  consumption  would  largely  in- 
crease. It  was,  no  doubt,  true  that  the 
export  of  certain  commodities  from 
England  to  Spain  had  fallen  off ;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  exports 
to  all  foreign  countries  from  this  country 
had  fallen  off  very  much.  There  was 
no  proof  whatever  that  in  the  case  of 
Spain  the  falling-off  was  altogether  due 
to  the  unfair  treatment  we  had  received 
in  the  matter  of  the  tariffs.  Our  ex- 
ports to  France  had  fallen  off  this  year 
about  £2,000,000 ;  our  exports  to  Ger- 
many about  £500,000;  to  Italy  about 
£1,000,000;  and  to  Spain  about 
£800,000.  If  we  considered  the  con- 
dition of  Spain  in  regard  to  the  Wine 
Duties,  we  could  not  say  that  she  had 
fared  badly  under  the  alteration  made 
in  1860.  Since  that  date,  the  amount  of 
wine  imported  from  Spain  had  been  in- 
creased more  than  80  per  cent ;  and  in- 
stead of  paying  £2,000,000  of  Import 


Duty  to  this  country,  as  she  did  in  1859, 
she  now  only  paid  about  £800,000,  for 
*the  amount  of  imports  into  this  country. 
Besides,  if  any  alteration  in  the  Wine 
Duties  were  to  be  made  the  basis  for 
future  Commercial  Treaties,  it  ought  to 
be  clearly  imderstood  that  other  coim- 
tries  as  well  as  Spain  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. France  had  claims  upon  this 
country,  and  those  persons  who  would 
reduce  the  Duty  upon  French  wines 
from  Is.  a-gallon  to  6d.f  should  bear  in 
mind  what  Spain  would  say  to  that. 
He  did  not  think  that  those  gentleman 
who  would  reduce  the  Duty  on  French 
wines  would  say  that  Spanish  wines 
should  be  introduced  at  the  same  rate  ; 
and,  therefore,  what  Spain  called  the 
differential  rate  would  have  to  remain 
the  same.  Although  we  should  lose  a 
large  amoimt  of  Eevenue,  he  thought 
certain  modifications  in  the  Wine  Duties 
might  be  made  which  would  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  British  commerce ;  but 
it  ought  to  be  well  imderstood  that 
these  should  lead  not  only  to  a  modi- 
fication of  foreign  tariffs,  but  also  to  the 
removal  of  many  other  impediments  to 
British  commerce,  such  as  delays  and 
defective  administration,  which  existed 
in  foreign  countries.  Of  these  impedi- 
ments they  were  hearing  every  day. 
If  we  looked  favourably  upon  any 
change  with  respect  to  our  Wine  Duties, 
he  thought  we  had  a  right  to  demand 
of  Spain  or  other  countries  a  great  deal 
more  than  to  be  put  upon  the  **  most- 
favoured-nation "  footing,  for  we  had  a 
claim  to  that  already.  We  must  re- 
mind them,  at  any  rate,  that  our  Eeve- 
nue had  to  be  considered,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  much  endangered  by  any 
disturbance  in  the  spirit  trade.  The 
House  would  naturally  desire  to  know 
what  the  Gt)vemmeQt  proposed  to  do 
with  regard  to  the  Besolution  which 
was  before  it.  He  regretted  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  told  them  what 
was  the  opinion  of  the  trade  upon  this 
subject.  But  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  granting  of  a  Committee 
to  consider  the  whole  subject  would 
have  a  good  effect  upon  foreign  Go- 
vernments, as  showing  the  general 
opinion  of  the  House.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Government  were  dis- 
posed to  grant  the  Committee  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire. 
With  regard  to  the  Motion,  it  would  be 
more  convenient  if  the  hon.  Member 
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would  withdraw  it,  and  confer  witli  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  order  to  settle  what  the* 
Order  of  Eeference  should  be. 

Mb.  B  AXTEB  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion that  the  Goyemment  had  consented 
to  grant  the  Committee  asked  for  by  the 
Motion,  seeing  that  last  year  the  opinion 
of  the  House  had  shown  itself  to  be  en- 
tirely in  favour  of  an  inyestigation  of 
the  subject.  The  evidence  offered  on 
behalf  of  his  proposal  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr. 
Cartwright)  was,  in  fact,  simply  over- 
whelming. If  it  were  worth  while, 
there  were  some  points  in  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Bourke)  on  which  he  (Mr.  Baxter)  should 
like  to  touch;  but  as  the  Government 
had  granted  the  Committee,  he  would 
not  do  so  now,  and  would  merely  say 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  find 
some  of  his  arguments  would  be  very 
easily  refuted  by  the  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  Committee. 

Mb.  B.  SAMUELSON  said  that,  by 
the  act  of  the  French  Government,  in 
denouncing  the  Treaty  of  Commerce, 
we  had  for  the  first  time  since  19 
years  been  placed  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  the  Wine  Duties  in  any  mode  that 
our  financial  and  commercial  policy 
might  lead  us  to  adopt.  This  was  not 
the  time  nor  the  place  for  entering  into 
a  full  discussion  of  that  policy ;  but  the 
Committee  which  the  Government  had 
decided  on  granting  would  be  at  liberty 
to  consider  whether  an  alteration  of  the 
scale  might  not  be  effected  as  well  by 
levelling  up  as  by  levelling  down.  He 
hoped  such  a  course  as  the  former  might 
not  be  necessary;  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  quantities  of  our  ex- 
ports of  textile  faorics  to  France  had 
within  the  last  five  years  fallen  off  £rom 
10  per  cent  in  some  cases  to  25  per  cent 
in  others ;  and  that  the  diminution  was 
even  greater,  if  values  and  not  quantities 
were  compared.  In  iron  and  manufac- 
tures of  iron  our  exports,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  pig'iron,  were  absolutely 
insignificant.  They  amoimted  to  less 
than  8,000  tons  per  annum,  as  against 
38,000  in  the  year  before  the  Treaty  of 
1860.  This  was  not  surprising,  inas- 
much as  the  Duty,  instead  of  the  1 5  per 
cent  which  was  understood  to  be  the  basis 
of  the  French  Treaty  tariff,  amounted  to 
from  25  to  over  60  per  cent  on  the 
average  prices  of  iron  of  the  last  four  or 

^  Mr.  Bourke 


five  years ;  and  now  we  were  threatened 
with  an  increase  of  the  imposts  on 
our  manufactures  of  all  descriptions. 
Whether  the  Wine  Duties  were  ad- 
mitted or  not  to  be  differential  duties, 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  new  wine 
tariff  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  as 

?art  of  the  arrangements  of  the  French 
'reaty,  and  that  they  had  the  same  effect 
on  the  wine  trade  with  Spain  as  if  they 
had  been  specially  intended  to  act  as 
differential  duties.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  the  people  of  Spain 
should  regard  them  in  the  light  of 
differential  duties.  If  irritation  had 
arisen  on  this  account,  it  was  no  doubt 
greatly  aggravated  by  our  allowing  the 
Bock  of  Gibraltar  to  be  used  as  a  oasis 
of  smuggling  operations  into  the  Spanish 
Mediterranean  ports.  That  grievance  it 
was  our  duty,  as  a  neighbouring  and 
friendly  people,  to  remove  without  delay. 
Nor  did  it  lie  with  us  to  allege  that 
Spain,  by  her  fiscal  system,  held  out  a 
temptation  to  smuggling.  In  conclusion, 
he  hoped  that  the  words  of  the  Septem- 
ber Despatch  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  our 
Minister  at  Madrid  would  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  mere  empty  words ;  but  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  pro- 
posed Committee,  an  effort  would  really 
be  made,  by  a  joint  English  and  Spanish 
Commission,  or  in  some  other  way,  to 
remove  the  difficulties  which  at  present 
stood  in  the  way  of  mutually  advantage- 
ous commercial  relations  between  uns 
country  and  Spain. 

Mb.  EITCHIE  commended  the  Go- 
vernment for  assenting  to  the  Motion, 
as  the  question  was  one  that  had  for  a 
long  time  demanded  a  settlement.  The 
appointment  of  a  Committee  would  be 
beneficial,  though  he  was  not  sure  (hat 
it  was  the  simplest  or  most  practical 
arrangement  that  might  be  arrived  at. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  said  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  Spain  to  export 
her  natural  wine  at  26  per  cent  of  spirit ; 
but  that  was  the  very  point  the  Spaniards 
denied,  and  they  said  distinctly  that 
they  could  not  export  any  large  quantity 
below  that  strength.  If  further  facili- 
ties were  given  for  the  export  of  the 
natural  wines  of  Spain,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  their  own  distillers  would  be 
prejudiced.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
make  any  arrangement  by  which  wines 
of  great  alcoholic  strength  should  come 
in  at  the  low  duty.  There  might  be  a  slid- 
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ing  scale,  so  that  wine  miglit  come  in  | 
at  a  Duty  somewhere  between  Is,  and 
28.  6d,f  according  to  its  strength.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  Spain  had 
no  cause  of  complaint,  because  she  re- 
ceived the  same  treatment  as  other  coun- 
tries ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  she  could 
not  send  her  natural  wines  at  a  strength 
below  26  per  cent,  while  other  oountries 
could  do  so,  she  was  nominally  on  an 
equality  but  actually  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  introduced 
the  Motion  had  argued  that  Spain,  in 

Cutting  on  English  goods  a  differential 
uty,  had  done  an  unjustifiable  thing; 
but,  for  his  own  part,  he  thought  that 
the  course  taken  by  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment might  be  defended  on  many 
grounds.  Spain  saw  that  she  was  placed 
at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  other  wine-growing  coimtries,  and 
she  therefore  felt  justified  in  imposing 
heavier  duties  on  English  commodities. 
He  trusted  the  inquiry  would  result  in 
placing  the  importation  of  Spanish 
wines  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing 
than  it  was  at  present,  and  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  take  a  leaf  out  of 
Spain's  book  ;  and  if  they  modified  the 
Duties  on  Spanish  wines,  that  they  would 
insist  upon  Spain,  as  an  equivalent, 
taking  off  the  differential  Duties  she  had 
placed  upon  English  goods.  If  Spain 
would  not  do  that,  then  he  hoped  that 
England  would  double  the  Duties  upon 
the  Wines  coming  here  from  Spain, 
rather  than  take  an3rthing  off. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  suggested 
that  the  Eeference  to  the  Committee 
should  be  made  sufiiciently  wide  to  en- 
able them  to  take  into  consideration  the 
whole  question  of  the  relative  Duties 
upon  all  alcoholic  beverages  whether 
manufactured  at  home  or  coming  from 
other  countries.  He  thought  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  fully 
alive  to  the  great  importance  of  this 
question.  It  was  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion between  one  wine-producing  country 
and  another,  as  a  question  between  the 
producers  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  this 
country  and    the    producers    of   other 

countries.       

Mr.  mac  IYEE  thought  that,  as  re- 
garded the  Eeference  to  the  Committee, 
one  of  two  courses  should  be  adopted. 
The  inquiry  should  either  be  of  the 
narrowest  description,  limited  to  the 
Wine  Duties,  and  to  that  alone,  or  else 
it  ought  to  be  some  such  inquiry  as  he 


(Mr.  Mac  Iver)  had  already  indicated  in 
the  Notice  of  Motion  standing  in  his 
name.  He  felt  very  strongly  that,  if 
the  Conmiittee  travelled  at  all  beyond 
technical  matters  affecting  the  wine  trade, 
the  inquiry  should  take  a  wide  scope, 
and  embrace  the  whole  of  the  questions 
affecting  our  commercial  interests  gene- 
rally, our  trade  system  with  foreign 
nations,  as  well  as  the  fiscal  relations 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  other 
portions  of  the  Empire.  The  Eeference 
should  either  be  restrained  to  the  nar- 
rowest possible  limits,  or  else  it  should 
be  a  complete  inquiry  into  the  causes 
and  the  remedies  for  the  existing  com- 
mercial depression.  There  could  be  no 
more  deligntful  reduetio  ad  ahsurdum  in 
regard  to  what  some  people  called  Free 
Trade  principles  than  the  debate  which 
was  now  taking  place.  Here  was  poor 
Spain — poop  benighted  Spain,  as  the 
free-trading  gentlemen  would  call  her — 
and  a  country  certainly  where  the  mani- 
fest abuses  of  a  protective  system  existed 
in  their  worst  form — a  country  whose 
fiscal  policy  he  (Mr.  Mac  Iver)  would  not 
for  a  moment  defend — and  yet,  Spain, 
with  aU  her  faults,  was  likely  to  get 
what  she  wanted,  while  we  could  not. 
What  could  be  more  contemptible  in  re- 
gard to  the  results  of  the  fiscal  system 
in  which  some  of  our  British  political 
economists  delighted,  than  that  we 
should  really  require  to  take  * '  a  leaf  out  of 
the  book  of  Spain, ' '  not  because  Spain  was 
right,  but  because  we  were  further  wrong 
even  than  she.  The  abuses  of  our  system 
of  Free  Trade,  without  reciprocity,  had 
landed  us  in  disasters  worse  than  Protec- 
tion could  ever  have  done.  Our  present 
commercial  relations  with  France  were 
costing  us  £20,000,000  annually— for 
in  our  free-trading  innocence  Mr. 
Cobden  had  been  ^owed  to  make  a 
Treaty,  under  which  the  French  were 
able  to  sent  us  goods  of  the  value  of 
£45,000,000  annually,  while  they  would 
only  take  our  goods  to  the  extent  of 
£25,000,000  in  return.  Worse  than 
that,  they  sent  us,  duty  free,  about 
£25,000,000  worth  of  things  that  we 
could  equally  well  make  for  ourselves  ; 
and,  owing  to  their  restrictive  tariffs, 
£8,000,000,  or  thereabouts,  was  all  we 
could  send  them  in  return.  They  had 
also  put  on  a  surtaxe  d^entrepdt  specially 
against  British  shipping,  and  what  had 
been  the  result?  The  vessels  now  re- 
quired to  go  to  France  direct,  which  was 
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precisely  what  our  French  friends  in- 
tended. They  had  thus  improved  the 
valuable  foreign  trade  of  their  great 
ports,  like  Havre  and  Marseilles,  which 
was  all  to  our  disadvantage ;  and  had,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  killed  the  former 
trade  in  raw  materials  from  Great 
Britain  to  France.  The  French  en- 
couraged manufactures  in  their  own 
country,  and  introduced  direct  those  raw 
materials  of  which  they  stood  in  need. 
He  had  heard  with  great  satisfaction 
the  speech  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Mr.  Bourke). 
It  seemed  to  him  to  show  that  they 
were  about  to  reverse  the  policy  of  the 
last  83  years ;  and  that,  in  negotiating 
future  Commercial  Treaties,  we  would 
again  come  back  to  the  business-like 
view  of  **What  can  we  get?  What 
shall  we  give?" 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTER  was  very  glad 
that  the  Committee  was  about  to  be 
granted,  but  could  not  regard  the  con- 
cession as  meaning  a  reversal  of  the  com- 
mercial policy  which  we  had  of  late  years 
pursued.  As  to  the  terms  of  Reference,  he 
hoped  they  would  be  sufficiently  wide  to 
include  all  questions  which  could  be 
fairly  raised  in  connection  with  the  Wine 
Duties ;  but  they  ought  not,  in  his 
opinion,  to  embrace  any  other  subject, 
for  he  could  not  suppose  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  listen  to  the  suggestion  of 
turning  this  into  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  general  question  of  the  com- 
mercial arrangements  of  the  country. 
Such  an  inquiry  he  looked  upon  as  being 
entirely  consistent  with  Free  Trade 
measures,  and  not  at  all  in  accordance 
with  those  principles  which  were  in  some 
quarters  advocated  under  the  name  of 
reciprocity.  The  claim  of  the  Spanish 
Government  practically  was  that  we  had 
set  up  a  differential  duty  as  against 
them,  and  it  would  be  for  the  Committee 
to  examine  into  the  grounds  on  which 
that  statement  was  made.  For  his  own 
part,  although  he  did  not  mean  to  enter 
into  the  question  on  the  present  occasion, 
there  was,  he  thought,  much  ground  for 
it ;  and  if  we  established  a  differential 
duty  against  Spain,  or  any  other  country, 
we  adopted  that  course  in  opposition  to 
our  avowed  policy.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Mac  Iver)  had  said  that 
nothing  would  have  been  done  if  Spain 
had  not  levied  these  heavy  duties  on 
English  goods.  He  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster) 
was  very  sorry  that  was  the  opinion  of 

Mr.  Mac  Iver 


the  hon.  Gentleman  of  the  action  of  his 
own  Government.  He  thought  the 
Government,  if  convinced  of  the  wrong 
done,  would  have  granted  the  inquiry  in 
just  the  same  way,  even  though  these 
duties  were  not  exacted;  although,  no 
doubt,  the  inconvenience  the  counhy  had 
suffered  had  had  its  effect  in  forcing  for- 
ward this  question.  With  regard  to  the 
remarks  about  France,  he  certainly  most 
ardently  wished  that  she  would  lower 
her  tariffs ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  same  charge  would  be  made  against 
France  that  Spain  made  against  England 
— and  that  England  made,  with  perfect 
justice,  against  Spain — that  she  levied  a 
differential  duty. 

Mb.  mac  IYEB  said,  there  was  a 
differential  duty  at  present  levied  by 
France  against  England,  for  the  surtaxe 
d^entrepdt  was  practically  a  tax  of  24«. 
per  ton  against  everything  landed  from 
shipping  that  had  touched  at  an  English 
port. 

Mr.  W.  E.  forster  said,  no  doubt, 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  could  show  that 
that  was  so,  and  would  bring  a  Notice 
on  the  subject  before  the  House,  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, would  give  the  matter  their  fullest 
consideration.  He  was  not  surprised 
that  the  Government  would  not  pledge 
themselves  to  the  exact  terms  oi  the 
Reference ;  but  when  they  came  to  look 
at  the  terms  of  the  Motion,  he  thought 
the  Government  would  not  be  able  to 
improve  upon  that  moved  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
(Mr.  Cartwright).  He  was  very  anxious 
that  the  last  few  words  especially  should 
be  included,  and  that  a  Select  Com- 
mittee should  not  only  inquire  into  the 
system  under  which  Customs  Duties  were 
now  levied  in  this  country  on  wine,  but 
into  its  results,  fiscal  and  commercial,  so 
that  the  point  raised  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Youghal  (Sir  Joseph 
M'Kenna)  might  be  covered,  and  they 
might  ascertain  the  effect  of  any  changes 
on  the  spirit  revenue  and  the  spirit  trade, 
and  also  ascertain  their  effects  on  our 
commercial  relations  with  Spain  and 
other  countries. 

Mb.  WHITWELL  submitted  that  the 
rates  levied  upon  Spanish  wines  were  of 
a  most  anomalous  character,  as  they  were 
not  uniform  in  any  particular  whatever. 
They  affected  the  wines  of  other  coun- 
tries beside  Spain.  It  was  well  known 
that  Spanish  wines  came  to  this  country 
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through  France,  in  the  form  of  Bor- 
deaux; but,  of  course,  we  got  them  at 
an  increased  price,  and,  consequently, 
while  we  thought  we  were  drinking 
French  wines  we  were  drinking  Spanish. 
He  was  glad  that  the  Goyemment  had 
granted  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  in 
the  hope  that  any  injustice  which  existed 
would  be  swept  away.  He  believed  that 
the  results  of  the  inquiry  would  not  prove 
prejudical  to  the  Eevenue,  but  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  a  benefit  to  trade. 

Mb.  NORWOOD  said,  he  would  not 
have  taken  any  part  in  this  discussion 
but  for  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birkenhead  (Mr.  Mac  Iver), 
whose  taunt  as  to  the  protectional  ten- 
dency of  some  of  the  speeches  was  not 
without  justification.  He  would  be  sorry 
if  the  investigation  took  the  form  of  an 
inquiry  into  our  trading  relations  with 
Spain  and  other  countries,  and  their 
respective  tariffs.  Though  Spain  had 
not  acted  fairly  in  levying  differential 
duties  upon  our  goods,  he  trusted  that 
there  would  be  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
bartering  with  Spain  about  the  duties 
she  imposed  upon  us.  One  of  them — 
that  levied  on  export  of  coals  by  the 
Spanish  consular  authorities  at  our  ports 
— was  monstrous ;  but  still  he  hoped  the 
whole  matter  would  be  dealt  with  in  a 
straightforward  and  equitable  manner, 
and  not  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  we 
were  forced  into  concessions  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  our  Free  Trade  policy.  The 
only  ground  on  which  a  Committee 
should  be  appointed  was  to  investigate 
whether  the  mode  in  which  we  had 
assessed  the  Wine  Duties  was  fair  to  all 
countries,  irrespective  of  any  country 
that  might  propose  alterations  in  them 
for  their  special  purposes. 

Me.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  expressed 
his  satisfaction  that  the  Government 
had  granted  the  inquiry.  In  reference 
to  the  doubt  expressed  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Bradford,  as  to  the  levying 
of  differential  duties  against  this  country, 
he  begged  to  remind  him  that  the  French 
Government  levied  a  differential  duty 
on  shipping  in  the  form  of  a  aurtaxe 
d*entrep6if  which  was  exceedingly  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  port  which 
he  represented.  That  was  a  proceeding 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  which  ought 
to  exist  between  France  and  England; 
and  he  hoped  that  it  would  receive  the 
attention  of  the  Government  when  they 


negotiated  the  next  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce with  our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel. 

Mb.  JACOB  BRIGHT  said,  the  only 
drawback  to  the  satisfaction  with  the 
proposal  of  the  Gbvemment  was  the 
speech  in  which  it  was  made.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  (Mr.  Bourke)  made 
an  elaborate  speech  to  show  that  that 
should  not  be  done  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Cart- 
wright)  wished  should  be  done ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Jacob  Bright)  hoped  that  that  speech 
did  not  represent  the  feeling  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  question;  and  he  was 
quite  sure  that  the  Government  had  it 
in  its  power  to  promote  much  larger 
intercourse  between  England  and  various 
Continental  countries.  He  desired  to 
point  out  that  if  we  could  establish  a 
lower  rate  of  duty  upon  French  wines, 
we  should  obtain  them  from  more  De- 
partments than  we  did  at  present.  There 
were  some  60  Departments  in  France 
that  produced  wines,  but  we  obtained 
them  from  only  three  or  four,  and  the 
reason  was  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  those  wines — some  90  per  cent  of  the 
whole — were  of  too  poor  a  quality  to 
allow  of  the  duty  of  Is.  per  gallon  to 
be  paid.  They  were,  indeed,  usually 
sold  at  l8,  a-gallon.  If  they  were  in- 
troduced at  4d.  a-gallon  there  might  be 
a  considerable  trade  in  them.  This 
question  should  be  considered  broadly 
and  in  reference  to  all  wines,  and  it 
might  have  an  influence  upon  France 
in  regard  to  her  tariff.  At  any  rate, 
every  means  should  be  taken  to  bring 
about  a  better  state  of  things,  in  the 
hope  of  improving  the  trade  of  this  coun- 
try, which  the  Government  had  done 
nothing  to  assist  during  the  ^me  they 
had  been  in  Office.  On  the  contrary,  they 
had  added  to  taxation,  and  had  thereby 
embarrassed  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country.  He  hoped,  however,  they 
would  now  take  up  the  question  in 
earnest. 

Mb.  YEAMAN  pointed  out  that  the 
question  had  been  agitated  in  all  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  country 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  he  was  glad 
that  the  Gt>vemment  had  assented  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
to  consider  it  more  fully.  After  the 
Committee  had  completed  its  inquiry,  it 
would  really  devolve  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  settle  the  question  with  the 
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Govemmenis  interested.  This  country 
could  not  expect  the  relaxation  of  foreign 
tariffs  on  their  manufacturers,  if  an  un- 
equal duty  on  their  wines  was  adhered 
to. 

Mb.  BIOGAE  thought  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Moyer  of  the  Resolution, 
had  made  out  a  wonderfully  weak  case, 
for,  in  his  (Mr.  Biggar's)  opinion,  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  would  be  to  raise 
the  Duty.  There  ought  to  be  only  two 
principles  on  which  they  should  go — 
either  take  the  alcoholic  test,  or  the  test 
of  value ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  former 
was  the  best  test  that  could  be  applied 
in  the  circumstances. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  gratified  to  find 
that  the  course  which  the  Government 
had  taken,  in  assenting  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee,  had  commanded 
such  general  assent  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  He  wished,  at  the  same  time,  to 
say  that,  agreeing  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  he  entirely  repu- 
diated any  idea  that  they  were  about,  in 
taking  this  step,  to  initiate  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  reversal  of  the  estab- 
lished commercial  policy  of  the  country. 
It  was  said  just  now  that  they  were 
going  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of 
Spain.  If  they  were,  he  hoped  it  was 
only  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  that  leaf 
up,  because  there  could  be  nothing  more 
unwise  or  disadvantageous  than  for  this 
country  to  undertake  a  reversal  of  that 
policy.  But  he  thought  there  were 
some  reasons,  both  fiscal  and  commercial, 
why  they  might  expect  benefit  from  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind  ;  and  he  wished  to 
say,  specially  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mercial reasons,  that  while  he  disclaimed 
the  purpose  of  using  the  Wine  Duties  as 
retaliatory  duties  on  Spain  or  any  other 
country,  he  thought  it  was  desirable 
that  they  should  get  rid  of  the  difficulties 
which  they  found  in  their  way  when  at- 
tempts were  made  to  enter  into  com- 
mercial negotiations  with  any  of  those 
countries.  We  go  to  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  other  countries,  and  we  begin  to 
discuss  commercial  questions  and  preach 
Free  Trade,  and  we  meet  with  this  argu- 
ment— *'  Oh,  you  have  established  a 
differential  rate  of  duty  against  us  in 
the  matter  of  wine."  He  denied  that, 
and  we  proved  in  a  conclusive  manner 
that  this  Duty  was  not  put  on  for  dif- 
ferential purposes,  and  could  not  fairly 

Mr.  Teaman 


be  so  described.     However  well  thai 
doctrine  might  be  put  forward,   there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  practically  it  was 
the  impression  in  many  countries  that 
the  scale  of  duty  was  of  a  differential 
character;  and  not  only  was  that  the 
impression  in  some  foreign  countries, 
but  it  was  an  impression  which  derived 
strength  from  its  being  entertained  by  a 
great  many  persons  at  home.  But  they 
must  search  the  whole  question  to  the 
bottom  and  have  it,  not  only  on  the 
authority  of  the  Revenue  Department, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  always  more 
or  less  prejudiced  in  the  matter,  but  after 
fair  discussion  by  a  Committee,  before 
which  persons  holding  different  views 
might  be  able  to  put  forward  the  views 
they  held,  and  let  the  House  see  what 
amount  of  truth  there  was  in  this  alle- 
gation.    One  thing  was  perfectly  clear, 
the  Duty  was  not  originally  introduced 
with  any    such   purpose — the    quarter 
from  which  it  came  (Mr.  Gladstone)  was 
sufficient  proof  of   that.     He  did    not 
say    it   might  not    be    proved   in    its 
working  to  have  had  an  effect  not  con- 
templated at  the  time  it  was  framed. 
There  was  another  point  adverted  to  in 
the  course  of  that  discussion — with  re- 
gard to  French  wines  and  the  Duties 
upon  them.      It  had  been  truly  said, 
and  suggestions  had  been  made  in  the 
course  of  communications  between  the 
persons  who  had  taken  an  interest  in 
extending  our  commercial  relations  with 
France,  that  there  were  large  quantities 
of  French  wines  which  could  not  come  in 
at  the  1«.  Duty.     He  did  not  express 
any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posals   made    with    reference    to    that 
point ;  but  they  were  utterly  precluded 
from  considering  the  question  as  long 
as  there  was  this  grievance  on  the  part 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  would,  of 
course,   be  greatly  increased    by  any- 
thing of  that  sort.     It  was  said,  on  the 
part  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  that  wines 
of  much  less  value  coming  from  the 
Peninsula  were  charged  a  higher  duty 
than  wines  coming  from  certain  districts 
of  France  because  they  were  of  different 
alcoholic    strength.     All    these    points 
were  matters  which  it  was  desirable  to 
clear  up.     Then  there  was  another  class 
of  questions  which  it  was  also  useful  to 
consider.     If    any    change    was  to  be 
made    in  details,   they  might  usefully 
consider  whether  any  ^iterations  of  rates 
could  be  made  without  interfering  with 
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the  principle  of  the  alcoholic  test,  or 
the  rates  applied  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  raw  spirit,  without  excluding 
the  wines  which  had  generated  a  natural 
spirit  hy  fermentation.  He  only  in- 
stanced that  as  a  sort  of  question  which 
might  possibly  come  before  the  CJom- 
mittee.  He  should  be  glad  to  consult 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  the  views  of  one  or  two 
persons  outside  who  took  very  great  in- 
terest in  all  these  questions,  before 
absolutely  settling  the  terms  of  Eefer- 
ence ;  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
very  much  with  the  terms  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  suggested.  He  quite 
agreed  they  ought  to  be  terms  which 
should  involve  the  questions  which 
might  fairly  be  brought  up  by  the 
Wine  Duties,  but  not  questions  of  a 
wider  character — such  as  their  commer- 
cial relations  in  general. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 
SPECIE  AND  PAPER  CURBENCY. 

RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  DELAHUNTY  rose  to  move— 

'*  That,  in  the  opinioD  of  this  House,  a  free 
circulation  of  specie  currency,  together  with  a 
full  and  adequate  circulation  of  paper  currency, 
convertible  into  specie  on  demand,  is  essential 
and  necessary  for  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  manufactures,  commerce,  and  trade." 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mr.  DELAHUNTY,  resuming,  said, 
he  wished  to  determine  the  lines  upon 
which  the  circulation  of  paper  currency 
should  exist  throughout  the  country.  In 
his  opinion,  trading  operations  would  be 
impossible  without  a  free  exchange  of 
money,  and  that  exchange,  to  have  the 
desired  effect,  should  be  an  exchange 
based  upon  a  metallic  and  not  upon  a 
paper  currency.  If  they  looked  into 
history,  they  would  see  that  all  great 
statesmen  and  Parties  that  had  given 
the  matter  consideration  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  essential  and 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  stated 
standard  by  which  exchanges  between 
man  and  man  should  be  regulated.  Let 
the  House  go  through  the  whole  list  of 
political  economists — from  Adam  Smith 
down  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  or  others 
later — and  they  would  find  that  there 
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was    a   unanimous  opinion  upon    the 
question.    Indeed,  one  went  the  length 
of  expressing  the  opinion  that  with  a 
free  circulation    of   specie    a   country 
might  have  a  paper  circulation  moun- 
tains high.     This  view  was  probably 
somewhat  of  an  exaggeration  ;  but  it 
contained  in  it  a  great  deal  of  truth. 
In  order    to  have  paper  money  they 
must  have  gold.    He  did  not  want  to 
enter  into  the  question  as  to  how  a  free 
currency  of  gold  could  be  obtained — 
that  was  a  question  of  detail,  to  be  dis- 
cussed hereafter;  but  what  he  wished 
the  House  to  affirm  was  the  true  prin- 
ciple that  specie  currency    should   be 
allowed  to  flow  free,  without  any  restric- 
tion whatever.     He    argued  that  the 
contraction  and  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rency frequently  led  to  panics,  and  that 
to  this  cause  was  attributable  the  dis- 
tress which  at  present  existed  through- 
out   the    different   manufacturing  and 
commercial  centres  of  the  Eangdom.    It 
did  more  to  destroy  trade  and  commerce « 
than  almost  any  other  thing  of  which  he 
could  think.    It  had  the  effect,  too,  of 
depreciating  property  to   an  enormous 
extent.    For  instance,  it  was  recorded 
by  a  correspondent  in  The  Globe  news- 
paper that,  owing  to  the  contraction  of 
the  circulation,   four  railways   in    the 
State  of   Pennsylvania,   which  in  the 
spring  of  1876  were  worth$l  12,000,000, 
had    been   reduced  in  value  to  some- 
thing like  half   that  amount  in   1877. 
That  contraction  was  still  going  on  in 
America,  because  she  had  sought  to  re- 
sume cash  payments  without  allowing 
the  gold  to  circulate ;  and  he  said  em- 
phatically that  this  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  America.     From  1874  to  the  Ist 
of  January  last,  the  currency  of  America 
had    been    reduced  to   the   extent    of 
over  8100,000,000  in  trying  to  resume 
cash  payments.    It  was  being  further 
reduced,  and  the  effect  of  that  reduction 
would  be  not  only  to  injure  America, 
but  to  re-act  most  injuriously  upon  Ire- 
land.    If,  owing  to  this  cause,  manu- 
factures, trade,  and  commerce  were  in- 
jured, and  even  destroyed,  in  America, 
the  result  would    be   that  the    whole 
labour  of  the  coimtry  would  be  thrown 
upon  the  land,  which  there  was  limit- 
less, with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
food  to  be  sent  to  this  country  and  sold 
for  whatever  price  could  be  obtained. 
Under  such  a  condition  of  things,   it 
would   be   impossible    for    the   small 
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farmers  in  Ireland  to  exist.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  Americans  acted  on  some 
such  principles  as  those  embodied  in 
the  Eesolution  which  he  was  now  asking 
the  House  to  affirm,  they  must  go  down 
themselves  and  bring  down  Ireland  with 
them.  Already  they  had  sent  down  the 
price  of  cereals  very  low  in  England, 
and  they  were  sending  meat  here  also, 
to  compete  with  the  home  producer. 
What  was  wanted  at  the  present  crisis 
was  not  reciprocity,  but  Free  Trade.    A 

?reat  many  people  who  professed  Free 
rade  were  not  entitled  to  the  designa- 
tion at  all  unless  they  were  for  free 
money.  He  maintained  that  wherever 
there  was  a  free,  sound,  honest  circula- 
tion, trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
were  developed,  and  the  people  always 
prospered.  That  was  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  Ireland  itself  100  years  ago, 
when  Arthur  Young,  in  describing  the 
industrial  progress  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  France,  placed  Ireland  before  Eng- 
land and  immeasurably  before  France, 
which  everyone  now  said  was  so  pros- 
perous, while  Ireland  was  in  a  hole. 
JNo  country  was  in  a  sound  financial 
condition  unless  it  had  a  specie  circula- 
tion. England,  France,  and  Germany 
had  no  notes  under  £5,  and  their  credit 
was  undoubted  ;  but  in  those  countries 
where  small  paper  existed — such  as 
Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Eussia — the 
public  credit  was  not  good.  There 
ought  to  be  a  specie  circulation,  with 
plenty  of  paper  to  supplement  and  eco- 
nomize it.  His  object  in  bringing  for- 
ward his  Hesolution  was  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  the  House  to  a  proposition 
which  no  one  could  gainsay,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  future  legislation  by 
which  the  interests  of  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  promoted. 
In  conclusion,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
moved  the  Eesolution  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

^  '^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  a  free 
circulation  of  specie  currency,  together  with  a 
full  and  adequate  circulation  of  paper  currency, 
convertible  into  specie  on  demand,  is  essential 
and  necessary  for  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  manufactures,  commerce,  and  trade." — 
{Mr.  Lelahunty.) 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE    said,    the    hon.    Member   for 

Mr,  Delahunty 


Waterford  (Mr.  Delahunty),  as  the 
House  knew,  had  now  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years  turned  his  attention  very 
particularly  to  the  subject  of  currency 
and  other  questions  connected  with  it, 
and  he  thought  the  respect  they  all  felt 
for  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  render  it 
incumbent  on  the  Gbvemment  to  take 
some  notice  of  the  proposition  which  he 
had  now  asked  the  House  to  affirm. 
Therefore,  he  gladly  rose  in  order  to  say 
that,  as  far  as  the  terms  of  the  Motion 
were  concerned,  he  was  prepared  en- 
tirely to  accept  and  to  agree  with  the 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  only  difficulty  he  felt 
was  that  in  some  parts  of  his  speech  the 
hon.  Gentleman  intimated  very  plainly 
that  he  was  now  asking  the  House  to 
affirm  a  general  principle  from  which 
he  intended  at  some  future  time  to  de- 
duce consequences,  and  upon  which  he 
intended  to  found  propositions  for  legis- 
lation. But  the  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  tell  them  at  all  distinctly — in  fact, 
did  not  tell  them  at  all  —  what  the 
nature  of  those  proposals  might  be  ;  and, 
therefore,  while  he  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  was  prepared  entirely  to 
assent  to  the  proposition  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman now  asked  them  to  affirm,  he 
must  guard  himself  and  his  Colleagues, 
and  the  House  also,  from  being  sup- 
posed, by  any  assent  they  now  gave  to 
the  proposition,  to  assent  to  proposi- 
tions which  the  hon.  Gentleman  might 
hereafter  make.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
was,  in  fact,  issuing  a  note  which  was 
to  be  convertible  at  some  future  time. 
And  they  did  not  know  what  was  the 
specie  in  which  the  note  was  to  be  paid. 
There  were  in  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  one  or  two  passages  which  would 
lead  him  to  infer  that  the  hon.  Member 
had  in  his  mind  a  proposition  he  had 
made  on  former  occasions  for  the  cur- 
tailment, if  not  the  absolute  suppression, 
of  small  notes.  Now,  whether  small 
notes  were  a  convenient  medium  of  cir- 
culation or  not,  he  did  not  see  that  they, 
any  more  than  large  notes,  would  be 
excluded  by  the  principle  which  the 
House  was  now  asked  to  affirm.  They 
were  asked  to  affirm  that  there  should 
be  **  a  free  circulation  of  specie  cur- 
rency "  —  that,  everybody,  lie  should 
think,  in  England  entirely  agreed 
with — "  together  with  a  full  and  ade- 
quate circulation  of  paper  currency." 
WeU,  that  was  now  so  convenient  that 
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it  had  become  a  necessary,  lie  miglit 
say;  from  having  been  at  one  time 
convenient,  it  had  become  a  necessary ; 
and  that  you  should  have  it  consider- 
able, full,  and  adequate,  but  not  exces- 
sive, because  the  word  adequate  implied 
that  it  was  not  to  be  more  than  adequate. 
It  was  not  to  be  an  inflated  paper  cur- 
rency, but  an  adequate  paper  currency, 
and  that  the  currency  should  be  secure 
by  being  convertible  into  specie  on  de- 
mand. That,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
truly  said,  and  as  all  the  great  autho- 
rities whom  he  had  quoted,  and  whom 
they  all  honoured  for  their  teaching 
on  these  subjects,  they  always  had 
regarded    as    the    keystone  to    a  pro- 

Eer  system    of   currency — ^that  if  you 
ad   a    paper   currency,   it   should   be 
convertible  into  specie  on  demand.  They 
all  entirely  agreed  with  that ;  but  they 
might  have  small  notes  as  well  as  large 
notes,  which  would  be  convertible  into 
specie  on  demand,  and  he  thought  they 
wanted  some  other  principle  than  that 
stated  for  rejecting  small  ones.     In  fact, 
they  would  have  by  small  notes  a  larger 
currency  than  if  they  excluded  them. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  in  any 
country  which  used  small  notes  there 
would  be  naturally  the  larger  amount  of 
paper  currency  in  proportion  than  in  the 
country  which  excluded  them,  because 
small  notes  were  a  great  convenience, 
and  they  were  used  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  they  were  legal,  and  they 
were  used  very  freely,  and  were  found 
to  be  exceedingly  convenient.  He  should 
be  exceedingly  sorry  to  say  anything  to 
prejudice  the  country  against  the  use  of 
small  notes  if  they  were  properly  secured 
and  properly  convertible.     At  the  same 
time,   he   perceived  the  danger  of  an 
abuse   of  the  system,  and  that  was  a 
matter  which  ought    to    be    carefully 
guarded.     It  was  quite  possible  that  un- 
less proper  regulations  were  made  for 
securing  the  convertibility  of  the  notes 
there  might  be  a  great  inflation.     He 
took  the  key  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  ar- 
gument to  be  this — the  hon.  Gentleman 
wished  to  guard  us  against  the   conse- 
quences of  inflation  and  contraction,  as 
a  large  inflation  followed  by  contraction 
must  necessarily  bring  about  confusion, 
suflering,  and  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  instanced  the  case 
of  America,  in  which  there  was  a  large 
inflation  of  currency  owing  to  the  exten- 
sive circulation  of  greenbacks  \  and  when 


these  were  called  in,  the  effect  of  the 
contraction  of  that  inflated  circulation 
was  that  a  great  deal  of  trouble  was  oc- 
casioned. The  hon.  Gentleman  also 
mentioned  the  case  of  a  large  circula- 
tion of  Bank  of  England  notes,  and 
when  circumstances  caused  them  to  be 
called  in  confusion  was  the  result.  He 
quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  anything  which  led  to  unnatural 
inflation  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  con- 
traction, which  formed  a  set-off  to  it, 
for  nature  would  assert  itself.  In  this 
country  in  1819,  because  of  the  inflation 
which  existed  before,  there  was  much 
suffering.  But  where  the  inflation  and 
contraction  arose  from  natural  causes 
the  case  was  different ;  and  any  attempt, 
by  artificial  means,  to  prevent  the  con- 
traction which  must,  in  the  course  of 
trade,  follow  inflation,  or  to  keep  the 
circulation  at  a  uniform  level,  would 
fail,  and  fail  disastrously.  Having  said 
so  much,  he  could  only  express  what  he 
was  sure  was  the  feeling  of  all  who  had 
listened  to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  or  had 
seen  the  pains  he  had  bestowed  on  this 
subject,  that  they  held  in  respect  the 
principles  which  he  had  enunciated.  At 
the  same  time,  they  must  guard  them- 
selves carefully  against  the  conse- 
quences which  might  be  some  day  de- 
duced from  the  Hesolution  until  they 
knew  what  those  consequences  were. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  expressed 
satisfaction  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterfordhad  introduced  his  proposition 
in  terms  in  which  they  could  all  agree. 
He  wished,  however,  to  guard  himself 
against  being  supposed  inferentially  to 
favour  any  theory  for  the  suppression  of 
£  1  notes.  Since  the  Acts  of  Sir  Eobert 
Feel,  in  1844  and  1845,  £l  notes  stood 
on  precisely  the  same  basis,  with  regard 
to  circulation  and  specie,  that  £5  notes 
and  £1,000  notes  did.  No  doubt  before 
those  Acts  were  passed  there  were  grave 
objections  to  small  notes,  and  they  were 
suppressed  in  this  country,  but  not  in 
Ireland.  As  Cobbett  said,  £1  notes 
were  the  legs  on  which  the  £5  notes 
walked.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  in  1844  and 
1845,  removed  the  objection  which 
might  be  urged  against  the  circulation 
of  small  notes.  His  Acts  laid  down  this 
principle — that  the  Irish  banks  might 
issue  as  many  notes  for  the  future  as 
the  public  would  take,  provided  that 
anything  issued  in  excess  of  the  previous 
average  circulation  of  the  banks  in  Ire- 
Si  Q  2 
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fanners  in  Ireland  to  exist.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  Americans  acted  on  some 
such  principles  as  those  embodied  in 
the  Eesolution  which  he  was  now  asking 
the  House  to  affirm,  they  must  go  down 
themselves  and  bring  down  Ireland  with 
them.  Already  they  had  sent  down  the 
price  of  cereals  very  low  in  England, 
and  they  were  sending  meat  here  also, 
to  compete  with  the  home  producer. 
What  was  wanted  at  the  present  crisis 
was  not  reciprocity,  but  Free  Trade.  A 
great  many  people  who  professed  Free 
Trade  were  not  entitled  to  the  designa- 
tion at  all  unless  they  were  for  free 
money.  He  maintained  that  wherever 
there  was  a  free,  sound,  honest  circula- 
tion, trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
were  developed,  and  the  people  always 
prospered.  That  was  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  Ireland  itself  100  years  ago, 
when  Arthur  Young,  in  describing  the 
industrial  progress  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  France,  placed  Ireland  before  Eng- 
land and  immeasurably  before  France, 
which  everyone  now  said  was  so  pros- 
perous, while  Ireland  was  in  a  hole. 
JNo  country  was  in  a  sound  financial 
condition  unless  it  had  a  specie  circula- 
tion. England,  France,  and  Germany 
had  no  notes  under  £5,  and  their  credit 
was  undoubted  ;  but  in  those  countries 
where  small  paper  existed — such  as 
Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Bussia — the 
public  credit  was  not  good.  There 
ought  to  be  a  specie  circulation,  with 
plenty  of  paper  to  supplement  and  eco- 
nomize it.  His  object  in  bringing  for- 
ward his  Hesolution  was  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  the  House  to  a  proposition 
which  no  one  could  gainsay,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  future  legislation  by 
which  the  interests  of  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  promoted. 
In  conclusion,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
moved  the  Eesolution  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

^  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  a  free 
circulation  of  specie  currency,  together  with  a 
full  and  adequate  circulation  of  paper  currency, 
convertible  into  specie  on  demand,  is  essential 
and  nccessjiry  for  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  manufactures,  commerce,  and  trade." — 
{Mr.  Belahiinty.) 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE    said,    the    hon.    Member   for 

Mr,  Delahunty 


Waterford  (Mr.  Delahunty),  as  the 
House  knew,  had  now  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years  turned  his  attention  very 
particularly  to  the  subject  of  currency 
and  other  questions  connected  with  it, 
and  he  thought  the  respect  they  all  felt 
for  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  render  it 
incumbent  on  the  Government  to  take 
some  notice  of  the  proposition  which  he 
had  now  asked  the  House  to  affirm. 
Therefore,  he  gladly  rose  in  order  to  say 
that,  as  far  as  the  terms  of  the  Motion 
were  concerned,  he  was  prepared  en- 
tirely to  accept  and  to  agree  with  the 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  only  difficulty  he  felt 
was  that  in  some  parts  of  his  speech  the 
hon.  Gentleman  intimated  very  plainly 
that  he  was  now  asking  the  House  to 
affirm  a  general  principle  from  which 
he  intended  at  some  future  time  to  de- 
duce consequences,  and  upon  which  he 
intended  to  found  propositions  for  legis- 
lation. But  the  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  tell  them  at  all  distinctly — in  fact, 
did  not  tell  them  at  all  —  what  the 
nature  of  those  proposals  might  be ;  and, 
therefore,  while  he  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  was  prepared  entirely  to 
assent  to  the  proposition  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman now  asked  them  to  affirm,  he 
must  guard  himself  and  his  Colleagues, 
and  the  House  also,  from  being  sup- 
posed, by  any  assent  they  now  gave  to 
the  proposition,  to  assent  to  proposi- 
tions which  the  hon.  Gentleman  might 
hereafter  make.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
was,  in  fact,  issuing  a  note  which  was 
to  be  convertible  at  some  future  time. 
And  they  did  not  know  what  was  the 
specie  in  which  the  note  was  to  be  paid. 
There  were  in  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  one  or  two  passages  which  would 
lead  him  to  infer  that  the  hon.  Member 
had  in  his  mind  a  proposition  he  had 
made  on  former  occasions  for  the  cur- 
tailment, if  not  the  absolute  suppression, 
of  small  notes.  Now,  whether  small 
notes  were  a  convenient  medium  of  cir- 
culation or  not,  he  did  not  see  that  they, 
any  more  than  large  notes,  would  be 
excluded  by  the  principle  which  the 
House  was  now  asked  to  affirm.  They 
were  asked  to  affirm  that  there  should 
be  "a  free  circulation  of  specie  cur- 
rency "  —  that,  everybody,  lie  should 
think,  in  England  entirely  agreed 
with — **  together  with  a  full  and  ade- 
quate circulation  of  paper  currency." 
WeU,  that  was  ziow  so  convenient  that 
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it  liad  become  a  necessary,  be  migbt 
say;  from  baving  been  at  one  time 
convenient,  it  bad  become  a  necessary ; 
and  tbat  you  sbould  bave  it  consider- 
able, full,  and  adequate,  but  not  exces- 
sive, because  tbe  word  adequate  implied 
tbat  it  was  not  to  be  more  tban  adequate. 
It  was  not  to  be  an  inflated  paper  cur- 
rency, but  an  adequate  paper  currency, 
and  that  tbe  currency  should  be  secure 
by  being  convertible  into  specie  on  de- 
mand. That,  as  tbe  bon.  Gentleman 
truly  said,  and  as  all  tbe  great  autho- 
rities whom  he  had  quoted,  and  whom 
they  all  honoured  for  their  teaching 
on  these  subjects,  they  always  bad 
regarded    as    tbe    keystone  to    a  pro- 

Eer  system    of   currency — tbat  if  you 
ad  a   paper   currency,   it   should   be 
convertible  into  specie  on  demand.  They 
all  entirely  agreed  with  that ;  but  they 
might  have  small  notes  as  well  as  large 
notes,  which  would  be  convertible  into 
specie  on  demand,  and  he  thought  they 
wanted  some  other  principle  than  that 
stated  for  rejecting  small  ones.     In  fact, 
they  would  have  by  small  notes  a  larger 
currency  than  if  they  excluded  them. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  in  any 
country  which  used  small  notes  there 
would  be  naturally  tbe  larger  amount  of 
paper  currency  in  proportion  than  in  the 
country  which  excluded  them,  because 
small  notes  were  a  great  convenience, 
and  they  were  used  in  those  parts  of  tbe 
country  where  they  were  legal,  and  they 
were  used  very  freely,  and  were  found 
to  be  exceedingly  convenient.  He  should 
be  exceedingly  sorry  to  say  anything  to 
prejudice  the  country  against  the  use  of 
small  notes  if  they  were  properly  secured 
and  properly  convertible.     At  the  same 
time,   he  perceived  the  danger  of  an 
abuse  of  the  system,  and  that  was  a 
matter  which  ought    to    be    carefully 
guarded.     It  was  quite  possible  that  un- 
less proper  regulations  were  made  for 
securing  the  convertibility  of  the  notes 
there  might  be  a  great  inflation.     He 
took  the  key  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  ar- 
gument to  be  this — the  hon.  Gentleman 
wished  to  guard  us  against  the  conse- 
quences of  inflation  and  contraction,  as 
a  large  inflation  followed  by  contraction 
must  necessarily  bring  about  confusion, 
suffering,  and  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  instanced  tbe  case 
of  America,  in  which  there  was  a  largo 
inflation  of  currency  owing  to  the  exten- 
sive circulation  of  greenbacks ;  and  wb^i 


these  were  called  in,  the  effect  of  the 
contraction  of  that  inflated  circulation 
was  that  a  great  deal  of  trouble  was  oc- 
casioned. The  bon.  Gentleman  also 
mentioned  the  case  of  a  large  circula- 
tion of  Bank  of  England  notes,  and 
when  circumstances  caused  them  to  be 
called  in  confusion  was  the  result.  He 
quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  anything  which  led  to  unnatural 
inflation  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  con- 
traction, which  formed  a  set-off  to  it, 
for  nature  would  assert  itself.  In  this 
country  in  1819,  because  of  the  inflation 
which  existed  before,  there  was  much 
suffering.  But  where  tbe  inflation  and 
contraction  arose  from  natural  causes 
the  case  was  different ;  and  any  attempt, 
by  artificial  means,  to  prevent  the  con- 
traction which  must,  in  the  course  of 
trade,  follow  inflation,  or  to  keep  tbe 
circulation  at  a  uniform  level,  would 
fail,  and  fail  disastrously.  Having  said 
so  much,  be  could  only  express  what  he 
was  sure  was  the  feeling  of  all  who  had 
listened  to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  or  had 
seen  tbe  pains  he  had  bestowed  on  this 
subject,  that  they  held  in  respect  the 
principles  which  be  had  enunciated.  At 
the  same  time,  they  must  guard  them- 
selves carefully  against  the  conse- 
quences wbich  might  be  some  day  de- 
duced from  the  Besolution  until  tbey 
knew  what  those  consequences  were. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M*KENNA  expressed 
satisfaction  that  the  bon.  Member  for 
Waterfordhad  introduced  bis  proposition 
in  terms  in  which  they  could  all  agree. 
He  wished,  however,  to  guard  himself 
against  being  supposed  inferentially  to 
favour  any  theory  for  the  suppression  of 
£1  notes.  Since  the  Acts  of  Sir  Robert 
Feel,  in  1844  and  1845,  £1  notes  stood 
on  precisely  the  same  basis,  with  regard 
to  circulation  and  specie,  that  £o  notes 
and  £1,000  notes  did.  No  doubt  before 
those  Acts  were  passed  there  were  grave 
objections  to  small  notes,  and  they  were 
suppressed  in  this  country,  but  not  in 
Ireland.  As  Cobbett  said,  £1  notes 
were  the  legs  on  which  the  £5  notes 
walked.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  in  1844  and 
1845,  removed  the  objection  which 
migbt  be  urged  against  the  circulation 
of  small  notes.  His  Acts  laid  down  this 
principle — that  the  Irish  banks  migbt 
issue  as  many  notes  for  the  future  as 
tbe  public  would  take,  provided  that 
anything  issued  ia  enMssw^thie  previous 
average  ciioalattejin|i|^      Ire- 
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land  should  be  represented  by  specie. 
The  special  objection  to  £1  notes  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  had  therefore  been 
remoyed.  He  guarded  himself,  how- 
ever,  against  being  supposed  to  agree 
to  a  scheme  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  which  was  foreshadowed,  but 
was  not  now  before  the  House.  At  the 
same  time,  he  cordially  welcomed  the 
Besolution  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  BIGGAB  also  approved  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  Member — in  fact, 
he  took  it  very  much  to  represent  the 
present  system  of  circulation,  consisting 
of  bank  notes  based  on  specie.  At  the 
same  time,  he  did  not  see  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Besolution  would  effect  any 
improvement  in  the  present  state  of 
things.  He  was  also  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  sort  of  legislation,  that  would  ex- 
tend the  principle  already  recognized, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  proposed 
to  found  upon  the  proposal.  What  had 
happened  in  America  lately  went  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  views  he  (Mr.  Biggar) 
held  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  DELAHUNTY.  in  reply,  said, 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
discussion,  but  not  with  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar), 
who  had  been  up  in  the  moon  with  regard 
to  America,  where  contraction  had  been 
produced  by  the  passing  of  the  Act  to 
provide  for  specie  payments. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

POST  OFFICE  (WERT  INDIA  MAIL 
CONTRACT).— RESOLUTION. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  rising  to  move — 

"That  the  Contract  entered  into  with  the 
Royal  Steam  Packet  Company  for  the  convey- 
ance of  Mails  to  and  from  the  West  Indies  be 
approved," 

said,  that  the  existing  contract  would 
terminate  in  1880.  In  the  middle  of 
last  year  the  Government  invited  appli- 
cations for  new  tenders  for  that  parti- 
cular service.  Six  tenders  only  were 
received,  of  which  four  were  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  route  only,  while  two  were 
for  the  whole  service.  One  of  the  latter 
was  made  by  the  Atlas  Company,  which 
proposed  to  convey  mails  from  Queens- 
town  to  New  York  by  the  ordinary  mail 
steamers,  and  from  New  York,  for  de- 
livery at  the  different  ports,  by  the 
steamers  of  the  Atlas  Company;  and 

Sir  Joseph  M*Kenna 


the  Company  offered  to  do  this  ioi 
£59,500  a-year.  The  second  tender  for 
the  whole  route  was  sent  in  by  the 
Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
which  had  the  present  unexpired  con- 
tract, which  was  for  £86,750  a-year.  For 
the  same  sum  the  Company  offered  to 
continue  the  service,  with  the  option  to 
the  Post  Office  of  an  addition  of  one 
knot  to  the  speed.  Besides  comparing 
the  proposed  subsidies,  the  G-overnment 
had  to  consider  the  routes  and  -the 
methods  of  delivery,  and  these  involved, 
not  only  the  times  of  delivery,  but  also 
the  Imperial  question  of  direct  or  in- 
direct communication  with  our  own 
Colonies.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  was  strongly  in  favour  of  direct 
communication,  both  on  commercial  and 
on  political  grounds,  which  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  decision  of  the  Treasury. 
As  to  times  of  delivery,  while  the  figures 
before  the  House  showed  a  certain  gain 
on  the  part  of  the  Atlas  Company  in  de- 
livering the  mails  at  Jamaica,  there  was 
a  loss  in  respect  of  almost  every  other 
Colony  as  compared  with  the  times  named 
by  the  Eoyal  Mail  Company,  whose 
tender  he  asked  the  House  to  accept. 
The  delay  varied  from  a  certain  number 
of  hours  to  six  and  seven  days  at  some 
of  the  more  distant  ports ;  and  it  was 
felt,  both  by  the  Treasury  and  the 
Colonial  Office,  that  this  was  a  most  im- 
portant consideration  in  deciding  which 
of  the  two  contracts  should  be  accepted. 
Moreover,  it  was  stated  by  one  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Colonies  that  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Atlas  Company  was  '*  any- 
thing but  satisfactory."  It  was  further 
found,  from  evidence  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  that  not  one  of  the  six  vessels  of 
the  Atlas  Company  carried  a  Board 
of  Trade  certificate.  They  were  very 
good  vessels  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  employed;  but  they  could 
not  compare,  in  speed  or  in  accommo- 
dation, with  the  vessels  belonging  to 
the  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birkenhead  (Mr. 
Mac  Iver)  had  proposed  to  ask  the 
House  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
this  contract  for  a  month,  and  thereby 
he  would  keep  in  suspense  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Company,  which,  so  far  as 
he  (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  under- 
stood, that  hon.  Gentleman  considered 
was  a  good  Company,  and  one  perfectly 
qualified  for  this  particular  service.  It 
had  been  said  it  was  unfair  that  the 
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contract  should  have  been  re-submitted 
to  the  Royal  Mail  Company  for  re-con- 
sideration, seeing  that  another  Company 
had  made  its  offer.  There  had  really 
been  no  unfairness.  The  Koyal  Mail 
Company  had  not  been  compelled  to  re- 
duce their  original  contract  in  conse- 
quence of  any  offer  submitted  by  any 
other  Company.  The  contract  W6W 
simply  reduced  on  a  representation 
made  by  the  Treasury  and  Colonial 
Office  that  it  was  too  high.  He  did  not 
wish  to  detain  the  House  upon  other 
points  of  detail ;  and,  having  endeavoured 
to  state  the  reasons  which  he  thought  jus- 
tified the  Government  in  what  they  had 
done,  he  would  now  ask  the  House  to 
confirm  the  contract  which  they  had 
entered  into  with  the  Eoyal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company  for  the  conveyance  of 
mails  to  and  from  the  West  Indies. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

''That  the  Contract  entered  into  with  the 
Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  for  the  con- 
veyance of  Mails  to  and  from  the  West  Indies 
be  approved." — {Sir  Henry  Seltoin^lbbetaon.) 

Mb.  mac  IYEE  said,  this  was,  to 
some  extent,  a  question  between  the 
Eoyal  Mail  Company,  of  Southampton, 
and  the  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  of 
Liverpool,  and  there  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  Atlas  Company  had  been 
somewhat  hardly  dealt  with.  The  West 
India  Postal  service  was  not  one  for  which 
there  had  been  any  rush  of  competitors, 
nor  was  there  any  reasonable  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  Southampton  Com- 
pany had,  in  the  first  instance,  demanded 
any  excessive  remuneration  for  the  work 
that  was  expected  of  them.  That  Com- 
pany was  one  which,  during  many  long 
years,  had  done  excellent  service,  and 
although  thoroughly  well  managed,  it 
was  a  Company  that  did  not  yield  any 
very  large  return  to  the  shareholders ; 
and  it  was  no  secret  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  stock  was  quoted  at  a  con- 
siderable discount.  The  Atlas  Company, 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Leech,  Harrison, 
and  Forwood,  of  Liverpool,  was  also  a 
well-managed  concern,  but  not  too  re- 
munerative, trading  between  the  United 
States  and  the  West  Indies.  They  had 
never,  so  far  as  he  knew,  done  any  work 
for  the  Government ;  and  the  fact  of  their 
trading  between  America  and  the  West 
Indies  was  the  simple  explanation  of 
why  their  steamers  dUd  not  carry  Board 


of  Trade  certificates.    It  was  not  fair  to 
the  Eoyal  Mail  Company,  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  fairto  the  Atlas  Company, 
merely  to  use  their  tender  as  a  means  of 
bringing  down  the  price  of   those  to 
whom  the  work  had  been  given.     The 
Eoyal  Mail  Company  had  an  opportunity 
of  amending  their  tender ;  and  by  having 
the  Atlas  Company  played  off  against 
them  had  been,  as  he  thought,  squeezed 
down  to  an  unremunerative  ^^\irQ,  while 
the  Atlas  Company,  who  were  still  the 
cheapest,  were  left  out  in  the  cold.     The 
Post  Office  had,  perhaps,  done  a  sharp 
thing ;  but  he  thought  it  could  not  per- 
manently be  for  the  national  advantage 
to  have  contracts  undertaken  on  terms 
which  did  not  afford  a  reasonable  re- 
muneration.   In  the  present  case,  if  the 
question  before  the  Government    had 
simply  been  in  regard  to  carrying  letters, 
then  he  thought  the  Southampton  offer 
should  have  been  put  aside  and  the 
Atlas  Company's  offer  should  have  been 
accepted.     The  question,  at  all  events, 
was  partially  one  of  letter-carrying ;  and 
he  urged  now  that  the  Post  Office  should, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  revenue  that 
might  be  lost  thereby,  avail  themselves 
of  the  proposal  of  the  Atlas  Company, 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  Eoyal  Mail 
Company.    What  he  (Mr.  Mac  Iver) 
wanted  was  the  double    service.     The 
facilities  to  British  and  Colonial  trade, 
which  would  be  afforded  by  doubling 
the  existing  number  of  mails,  and  send- 
ing some  portion  of  the  correspondence 
vid  the  United  States  at  the  cost  of  the 
ocean  postage,  would  be  worth  all  the 
money.     He  did  not  ask  the  House  to 
reject  the    Southampton   contract,  but 
only  to  postpone  its  approval,  in  order 
that  the  Post  Office  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, in    the   meantime,    of   making 
arrangements  with  the  Atlas  Company 
to    afford    additional    postal    facilities. 
It  was  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the 
consideration  of  this  question  that  he 
had  placed  on  the  Paper  the  Amend- 
ment which  stood  in  his    name.     As 
regarded  the  mere  conveyance  of  the 
mails,  he  insisted  that  the  Atlas  Com- 
pany's route   was  the  best,  especially 
withrespect  to  the  interests  of  the  Islands 
which  were  the  furthest  from  England. 
He  could  not  conclude  what  he  desired 
to  say  without  pointing  out  that  this 
contract  with  the  Eoyal  Mail  Company 
of  Southampton,  which  the  House  was 
I  asked  to  sanction,  and  which  he  (Mr, 
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Mao  Tver),  notwithstanding  the  Amend- 
ment which  appeared  in  his  name,  was 
really  desirous  of  supporting,  was  al- 
togefiier  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
what  was  called  free  trade.    It  was  not 
unworthy  of  remark  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Childers),  the 
Chairman  of  the  Eoyal  Mail  Company, 
who  was  a  very  ardent  free-trader,  ceased 
to  become  so  the  instant  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  what  were  called  free  trade 
principles  was  brought  home  to  himself 
and  his  friends.    If  it  was  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  nation  that  everybody  should 
always  go  to  the  cheapest  market  for 
everything,  then  surely  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  not  to  ratify  this  con- 
tract with  the  Royal  Mail  Company.    It 
was  neither  the  best  nor  the  cheapest 
way  of  carrying  the  letters ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,   the  principle  involved  in 
this  contract  had  his  (Mr.  Mac  Iver's) 
complete  and  hearty  approval ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  inconsistency  of  free- 
trading  Gentlemen  opposite,  he  hoped 
that  not  merely  this  contract  in  itself, 
but  also  the  principle  involved,  would  be 
equally  acceptable  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.  The  service  proposed  was,  in  one 
sense,  not  a  mercantile  service  at  all. 
The  question  involved  was,  whether  in 
years  to  come  our  West  India  Colonies 
were  to  remain  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire or  to  be  handed  over  to  their  neigh- 
bours across  the  Atlantic.    The  ties  be- 
tween the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colo- 
nies generally  were  worth  preserving, 
and  no  question  could  possibly  be  of  more 
importance  than  this  one  at  the  present 
time.     This,  however,  was  not  free  trade 
in  the  sense  in   which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman   on    the  other   side  of  the 
House  understood  it.      Free  trade — or 
that  which  some  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site  called  free  trade — would,   if  con- 
tinued long  enough,  lose  us  our  Colonies. 
Look  at  Canada.     How  long  would  their 
loyalty  be  proof  against  a  fiscal  union 
with   the  United  States,  unless  we  at 
home  could  find  some  means  of  putting 
our  Canadian  fellow- subjects  on  a  more 
favourable    footing    as  regarded  their 
exports  to  Great  Britain  than  their  com- 
petitors in  the  United  States  of  America  ? 
The  trade  of  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands  with  the  United  States  was  al- 
ready larger  than  with  Great  Britain  ; 
and  so  much  was  that  the  case  that,  in  the 
Petition  which  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Rathbone)  had 

Mr.  Mae  Iver 


presented,  it  was  urged  as  a  reason  why 
we  should  contract  with  the  Atlas  Com- 
pany rather  than  with  the  Boyal  Mail 
Company.  But  if  it  ever  came  to  be 
a  question  as  between  these  two  Com- 
panies, it  would,  he  believed,  be  to  the 
interest  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
her  Colonies  to  maintain  the  communi- 
cation direct.  For  the  reasons  he  had 
stated,  he  believed  that  the  contract  with 
the  Eoyal  Mail  Company,  which  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  asked  the 
House  of  Commons  to  approve,  was,  so 
far  as  the  policy  and  principle  of  it  was 
concerned,  a  wise  one,  and  ought  to  re- 
ceive their  sanction.  It  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  denied  that  our  West  Indian 
Colonists  deserved  more  consideration  in 
the  way  of  postal  facilities  than  they 
had  received ;  and  he  hoped  his  noble 
Friend  the  Postmaster  General  would 
be  able  to  see  his  way  to  making 
arrangements  with  the  Atlas  Company 
in  addition  to  those  for  which  approval 
was  now  asked  in  respect  of  the  Koyal 
Mail  Company. 

Mr.  EATHBONE  did  not  think  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Childers)  was 
open  to  the  charge  of  deviating  from  his 
free  trade  principles,  when,  as  Chairman, 
he  made  the  best  bargain  he  could  for 
his  Company.  The  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment, however,  he  could  not  help 
thinking,  was  wasteful  and  unwise.  The 
parties  immediately  concerned — the  Trea- 
sury and  the  Post  Office — were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try, and  they  had  accepted  a  tender 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  was  £26,000, 
and  even  when  reduced  was  £20,000 
in  excess  of  the  offer  made  by  another 
Company.  Who  was  benefited  thereby 
except  the  Eoyal  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany? The  service  required  was  the 
carriage  of  certain  mails  sent  by  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  postal  communication  was  the 
object  of  the  subsidy ;  yet  six-sevenths 
of  the  whole  amount  of  the  mails  would 
have  been  carried  more  rapidly  by  the 
Company  making  the  lower  otfer,  be- 
cause there  were  not  only  the  Jamaica 
mails,  there  were  the  New  Grenada  and 
other  islands  mails,  and  not  only  this, 
but  the  cheaper  tender  included  26  in- 
stead of  24  mails  during  the  year,  so 
that  by  two  mails  in  the  year  would  the 
convenience  of  the  senders  of  letters  be 
diminished.  Certain  Colonies,  it  had 
been  said,  would  gain  by  more  rapid 
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oommTinicatioii ;  but  even  these  Colonies 
would  have  gained  had  the  other  route 
been  chosen,  because  there  was  a  large 
and  increasing  trade  with  the  United 
States,  and  until  recently  they  had  paid 
a  considerable  subsidy  to  have  letters 
carried  that  way.  Here,  then,  those 
Colonies  would  gain.  If  time  had  been 
given  the  Company  they  could  have 
arranged  to  amend  this  contract,  and 
secure  that  very  direct  service  which  had 
been  made  the  reason  for  withholding 
the  contract  from  them.  What  could 
be  the  real  reason  why  the  Government 
had  taken  the  dear  contract  ?  The  Re- 
ports on  the  subject,  which  were  before 
the  House,  showed  that  the  Post  Ofi&ce 
at  once,  on  the  grounds  of  pecuniary 
advantage,  were  prepared  to. take  the 
Atlas  Company's  otfer;  but  before  accept- 
ing it  communications  were  made  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  then  arose  the  ob- 
jections, and  finally  the  other  oflfer  was 
accepted  on  the  ground  that  more  direct 
communication  would  tend  to  increase 
social  intercourse  with  the  Colonies.  He 
could  not  help  saying  that  the  Govern- 
ment seemed  to  have  acted  upon  infor- 
mation as  antique  as  were  their  commer- 
cial principles.  They  had  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  Protection ;  and  they  seemed  to 
suppose  that  if  they  had  given  the  con- 
tract to  the  Atlas  Company  instead  of 
to  the  Royal  Mail  Company  there  would 
have  been  no  direct  communication  with 
the  West  India  Islands.  They  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  certain  Companies 
had  monthly  communication  with  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  mail  question,  one 
way  or  the  other,  would  not  prevent 
there  being  this  direct  communication. 
They  seemed  to  think  they  lived  in  a 
period  when  there  was  no  steam  com- 
munication except  when  subsidized  by 
the  Post  Office,  instead  of,  as  now,  having 
Companies  who  carried  on  a  large  regu- 
lar trade,  independent  of  the  Post  Office 
service.  He  could  not  understand  how 
the  Government  policy  could  be  defended 
as  being  in  the  interests  of  the  Colonies, 
or  even  of  the  idea  of  keeping  up  social 
intercourse  between  them  and  this  coun- 
try ;  and  certainly  it  was  no  advantage 
to  make  a  payment  out  of  the  not  too 
rich  Exchequer  of  £20,000  more  than 
was  necessary.  The  policy  pursued  was 
unwise  on  another  point.  If,  although 
they  invited  tenders,  the  Post  Office 
practically  gave  the  preference  to  a  cer- 
tain Company  at  a  higher  rate  than  they 


could  get  the  work  done  elsewhere,  the 
end  would  be  that  no  other  Companies 
would  tender  at  all,  and  the  Post  Office 
would  be  left  bound  hand  and  foot  in 
the  hands  of  this  large  Company.  This 
was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
course  the  Post  Office  was  adopting  in 
the  matter,  and  of  a  policy  neither  eco- 
nomical or  wise. 

Me.  YEAMAN  pointed  out  that  the 
steamers  of  the  Itoyal  Mail  Company 
were  more  rapid  and  powerful  than 
those  of  any  rival  Company,  and  that 
the  speed  of  vessels  was  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  consequence.  As  had  been 
stated,  to  some  of  the  more  distant 
ports  of  call  a  saving  of  seven  days 
was  effected  by  the  most  powerful  boats. 
This,  where  large  amounts  of  commercial 
bills  of  exchange  were  carried,  was  of 
great  advantage  to  commerce. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment, in  deciding  upon  the  rival  tenders, 
were  mainly  actuated  by  Colonial  and 
Imperial  considerations,  and  not  by  the 
mere  questions  of  expense.  The  pre- 
sent contract  was  fur  a  less  sum,  by 
£6,500  a-year,  than  the  last.  Anyone 
who  read  the  official  Papers  would  see 
that  the  Post  Office  had  simply  sent  on 
the  tenders  to  the  Treasury,  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  Treasury  should  take 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  before  they  came  to  a  deci- 
sion. The  Treasury  naturally  adopted 
that  course;  and  the  Colonial  Office 
authorities,  after  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  whole  question,  had,  in  the  inte- 
rest of  the  Colonies,  come  to  a  conclusion 
favourable  to  the  Royal  Mail  Company, 
and  the  Government  then  accepted  that 
tender.  He  thought  the  Government 
were  more  than  justified  in  taking  the 
opinion  of  the  Colonial  Office,  which 
was  a  course  suggested  in  the  Report  of 
a  Committee  presided  over,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  Mr.  Cobden,  and,  secondly, 
by  Mr.  Dunlop. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  said,  the  complaint 
was  that  the  tender  of  one  Company  was 
used  as  a  lever  to  pull  down  that  of  an- 
other Compaoy,  without  giving  that  other 
Company  a  similar  chance  of  lowering 
its  tender.  The  result  of  the  policy  of 
the  Government  would  be,  he  thought, 
to  prevent  independent  Companies  from 
tendering  in  future,  as  they  would  not 
submit  to  having  thiir  tenders  treated  in 
that  im&ir  wi 
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Me.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  said,  that 
the  Oovemment  had  exercised  a  wise 
discretion  in  accepting  this  contract,  be- 
cause the  work  would  be  done  better  by 
the  Boyal  Mail  Company  than  by  any 
other ;  and,  as  it  was,  the  sum  of  £6,700 
a-year  was  saved  by  the  present  contract. 
As  they  had  saved  this  sum,  he  hoped 
they  would  favourably  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  embarking  the  outward  mails 
at  Plymouth,  which  the  Company  would 
undertake  for  £2,000  extra.  Beplies  to 
letters  arriving  from  the  West  Indies 
could  thus  be  despatched  one  day  later ; 
and  that  often  meant  the  saving  of  14 
days  or  more  as  compared  with  present 
facilities. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

COUNTY    BOARDS    BILL. 
T^AVE.      FIRST  EEADDia. 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH,  in  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  establish 
County  Boards  in  England,  said,  that 
though,  as  a  general  rule,  remarks  upon 
a  proposed  measure  which  was  familiar 
to  the  House  might  be  dispensed  with, 
yet  there  were  occasions  when  it  was 
convenient  for  some  observations  to  be 
made.  He  would,  therefore,  take  the 
opportunity  of  stating  very  shortly  the 
reasons  which  had  actuated  the  Oovem- 
ment in  framing  the  measure  on  some- 
what different  lines  from  those  of  last 
year.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare  Read),  not 
many  days  ago,  inquired  upon  what  day 
it  was  proposed  to  bring  forward  the 
Bill,  and  stated  that  he  would  move 
the  postponement  of  the  next  stage  of 
the  Valuation  Bill,  on  the  ground  that 
a  certain  clause  iu  that  Bill  was  incon- 
sistent with  pledges  already  given  by 
the  Government  in  reference  to  a  County 
Bill.  There  was  a  relation  between 
the  two  Bills,  and  it  was,  of  course, 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  contin- 
gency of  one  or  the  other  of  them  not 
receiving  the  sanction  of  Parliament; 
but  there  was  not — and  there  never  had 
been — on  the  part  of  the  •Government, 
any  intention  that  one  Bill  should  pass, 
and  that  the  other  should  not.  The  Gt)- 
vemment  had  only  this  to  say,  as  be- 
tween one  Bill  and  the  other— that  they 
had  always  laid  down  the  principle,  to 
which  he  himself  adhered,  that  the 
Valuation  Bill  was  a  measure  which  lay 


at  the  very  root   of  all    attempts  of 
reform  in  local  government.    He  was 
obliged  to  detain  the  House  for  a  few 
moments  by  referring  to  some  features 
of  the  measure  of  last  year.    That  mea- 
sure proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  a 
complete  fusion  between  the   existing 
Courts  of    Quarter  Sessions    and   the 
County    Boards,    which    were    to  ad- 
minister the  county  business    for   the 
future.     There  were  some  advantages — 
many  obvious  advantages — in  the  unity 
which  would  be  arrived  at  by  grafting 
the  County  Boards  on   the  Courts  of 
Quarter  Sessions.    But,  with  these  ad- 
vantages, there  were  certain  disadvan- 
tages, to  which  he  would  presently  draw 
attention.    Proceeding,  however,  upon 
the  principle  of  this  complete  fusion,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  Government  could 
not  disregard  the  claims  which  the  Jus- 
tices, who  had  for  so    many  years  — 
he  might  say  centuries  —  administered 
county   government,  might  not  unrea- 
sonably put   forward.    Accordingly,  it 
was  considered  necessary  that  the  Jus- 
tices should  have  one-half  of  the  re- 
presentation on  the  County  Board,  and 
that  the  elective  members  should  consti- 
tute the  other  half  of  the  representa- 
tion.   The  great  extent  to  which  the 
Justices  were  required  by  the  Bill  to  ab- 
dicate their  functions  made  this  conces- 
sion a  reasonable  one.     But  what  hap- 
pened in  the  conduct  of  that  measure 
before  Parliament  ?    The  Bill  was  read 
a  second  time  by  a  very  considerablo 
majority.  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  were  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  and  the  second  read- 
ing was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
On  going  into  Committee,  a  two  nights' 
debate  ensued ;  and  he,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  replied  to  the  speeches 
which    had   been    delivered.      At    the 
last  moment,  an  hon.  Gentleman  below 
the  Gangway  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  proposed  that  Progress   should 
be  reported,   in  order  that    a  similar 
measure  with  regard  to  Ireland  might 
be  considered  at  the  same  time.     The 
House  acquiesced  in  that  adjournment, 
and  no  time  was  found  for  the  resump- 
tion of  the  debate  before  the  Easter 
Recess.    After  the  holidays,  it  was  as- 
certained  that  those    hon.   Gentlemen 
who  were  supposed  to  be  the  most  eager 
for  the  passing  of  a  measure  of  this  kind 
were  strongly  infavourof  proceeding  with 
another  measure — the  Cattle  Diseases 
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Prevention  Act — in  whioli  they  took  a 
greater  interest ;  and  it  could  not  be  said 
that  the  county  Members  generally,  who 
were  supposed  to  represent  the  ma- 
gistrates on  this  subject,  showed  any 
particular  desire  to  accept  the  proposed 
fusion  of  the  two  bodies,  which  was 
the  main  feature  of  the  measure 
of  last  year.  Since  the  end  of  last 
Session,  he  had  received  communica- 
tions from  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  also  informal  communications  from 
magistrates,  which  led  him  to  suppose 
that  the  magistrates,  as  a  body,  were 
not  disposed  to  accept  this  fusion,  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  would  desire  to 
continue  to  discharge  separately  their 
duties  connected  with  the  police  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  Again,  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
who  had  been  consistent  supporters  of  a 
plan  of  county  government,  showed  a 
considerable  indisposition  to  accept  the 
plan  of  equal  numbers  of  Justices,  and 
of  representative  members.  There  was, 
likewise,  evinced  a  considerable  jealousy 
of  the  magisterial  divisions  on  which 
the  electoral  machinery  of  the  County 
Board  was  based.  Although  a  very 
mild  form  of  election  was  set  out  in  the 
Bill,  there  was  evinced  in  debate,  and 
still  more  in  the  opinions  which  reached 
him,  a  feeling  that  the  proposed  open 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Boards  would  have  been 
unpopular,  and  that  it  was  not  desired 
by  the  ratepayers  or  by  the  Guardians 
to  whom  the  election  was  assigned. 
All  these  points  had  been  carefully  con- 
sidered during  the  Eecess ;  and  the  mea- 
sure which  he  now  sought  to  introduce, 
though  entirely  consistent  with  the  plan 
of  last  year,  had  been  constructed  with 
regard  to  the  considerations  he  had  just 
described.  The  Government  had  given 
up  the  proposal  to  identify  the  exist- 
ing Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  with  the 
new  County  Boards.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  magistrates  should  continue  to 
exercise  separately  their  functions  under 
the  Police  Acts,  and  also  those  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice;  and 
that  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money 
for  the  payment  of  officers  and  the  other 
things  they  were  required  to  do  as 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  they  should  become 
what  was  technically  called  a  **  precept 
authority,"  and  should  issue  their  precept 
to  the  County  Board,  which  would  have 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  levying,  ad- 


ministrating, and  accounting  for  the 
county  rate.  In  making  this  change,  the 
Government  gave  up  the  advantage  of 
having  one  central  County  Board  for  all 
purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
gained  in  simplicity,  in  the  workable 
character  of  the  measure,  and  also,  ac- 
cording to  his  judgment,  in  having  pro- 
posed a  plan  which  would  be  more  readily 
passed  into  law.  When  they  considered 
the  great  future  that  might  be  in  store 
for  a  representative  and  independent 
county  authority,  he  felt  the  plan  on 
which  they  now  proposed  to  construct  it 
would  effectually  secure  the  accession  to 
it  of  all  new  business  of  great  import- 
ance. Having  premised  this  much,  he 
would  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  func- 
tions to  be  assigned  to  the  new  County 
Board.  Among  the  functions  they  pro- 
posed to  assign  to  the  county  govern- 
ing body  last  year  was  one  relating  to 
river  conservancy ;  but  he  might  remind 
hon.  Members  that  a  measure  already 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by 
his  noble  Friend  the  President  of  the 
Council  took  over  that  subject,  and  dealt 
with  it  in  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
manner.  The  election  of  coroners  was 
also  dealt  with  in  the  measure  of  last 
year;  but  this  year  he  had  left  it  un- 
touched, because  there  was  a  Committee 
of  the  House  already  dealing  with  that 
question.  There  was  also  in  the  Bill  of 
last  year  a  provision  with  regard  to  the 
power  of  the  county  authority  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  the  local  areas  of 
the  county.  This  provision  he  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  repeat.  The  at- 
tention of  the  County  Boards  would,  of 
necessity,  be  so  directed  to  the  subject  of 
the  local  areas,  that  they  might  safely  be 
trusted  to  represent  to  Parliament,  or  the 
Government,  or  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  changes  required  in  regard  to 
the  local  areas  of  the  county.  It  would 
scarcely  be  candid  if  he  held  out  the  ex- 
pectation that  any  very  rapid  or  import- 
ant changes  could  reasonably  be  expected 
through  the  agency  of  such  a  Board, 
or,  indeed,  by  any  other  means.  The 
main  features  of  this  year's  measure 
were  the  following : — In  the  first  place, 
they  proposed  to  transfer  to  the  County 
Board  the  administration  of  the  High- 
way Act  of  last  year.  Secondly,  they 
proposed  to  hand  over,  likewise,  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  bridges  and  approaches, 
which  had,  firom  time  immemorial^  been 
vested  in  the  maririHiiMCihe  different 
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counties.  In  the  third  place,  the  County 
Boards  would  have  the  very  important 
power  of  reviewinjif  the  workhouse  ac- 
commodation of  each  county,  and  of  pro- 
viding accommodation  in  the  workhouses 
for  imbecile  and  idiot  paupers,  whether 
children  or  adults,  who  were  not  fit  in- 
mates for  lunatic  asylums.  He  regretted 
that  such  a  provision  bad  not  been  made 
for  this  class  long  ago.  He  did  not  pro- 
vide in  the  Bill  for  direct  control  of 
the  lunatic  asylums ;  but  the  Boards 
would  be  empowered  to  inquire  into  the 
lunatic  asylums,  and  to  exercise  such  in- 
fluence as  would  keep  their  future  en- 
largement in  check.  It  was  proposed 
last  year  to  g^ve  the  County  Boards  a 
considerable  share  of  the  management 
of  the  lunatic  asylums ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  before  long  some  plan  would 
be  devised  by  which  a  large  share  in  their 
management  would  be  given  to  the 
County  Boards.  But  long  familiarity  with 
the  Pauper  Lunatic  Acts  had  convinced 
him  of  the  very  great  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  those  Acts  by  means  of  a  few  clauses 
in  a  Bill  of  this  kind.  It  would  be  un- 
satisfactory, without  an  exhaustive  re- 
view of  those  Acts,  to  transfer  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  lunatic  asylums  to  the 
County  Boards;  for  the  whole  policy  of  the 
Acts  affecting  pauper  lunatic  asylums  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  they  were 
^tta«t-prisons,  and  that  the  responsibility 
with  regard  to  their  management  should 
be  vested  in  the  Visiting  Justices.  The 
last  and  most  important  feature  of  the 
present  Bill  was  that  it  placed  the  levy- 
ing of  the  county  rates,  whatever  charges 
might  be  put  upon  them,  in  the  hands 
of  the  County  Boards.  He  would  now 
pass  on  to  what  would,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  Bill — namely,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Boards ;  and  he  could  not 
refrain  from  noticing  the  obvious  lean- 
ing manifested  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  last  year  towards  the  selection  of 
the  Union  area  as  a  basis  for  constituting 
the  County  Board.  But  to  represent 
the  Unions  as  such  was  both  objection- 
able and  impracticable.  It  was  their 
desire  to  develop  and  create  a  new 
and  real  interest  in  the  county  on  the 
part  of  the  ratepayers ;  but  to  make  the 
Union  area  the  basis  of  election  would 
introduce  antagonistic  interests  of  rival 
rating  areas  which  would  militate  against 
this  aim.  There  was — and  had  been  for 
many  years  past — a  forgetfulness  as  to 
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what  the  demands  of  the  county  really 
consisted  of,  owing  to  the  constant  and 
rapid  development  of  the  Union  as  the 
more  important  administrative  area.  The 
Union  authorities  spent  as  much  as 
2b,  6d.  or  3s,  6d,  in  the  pound  of  the  rate- 
payers' money ;  whilst  on  the  part  of  the 
county  very  little  indeed — in  many  cases 
not  more  than  2d.  orid,  in  the  pound — had 
been  spent.  There  was  thus  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  practical  interest.  He  was 
therefore  of  opinion  that  in  electing  the 
County  Board  they  ought  to  look  to  the 
parishes  as  the  element  common  to  the 
county,  and  to  all  subordinate  areas — 
although  they  might  arrange  the  parishes 
in  groups  according  to  existing  areas — 
if  they  wished  the  members  who  repre- 
sented those  areas  to  regard  themselves 
as  representing  the  county  as  a  whole. 
Another  objection  to  taking  Unions,  as 
such,  would  be  the  incontestable  claim 
which  would  then  be  raised,  on  the  part 
of  highway  districts,  local  boards,  and 
other  authorities,  to  separate  repre- 
sentation. But,  further,  to  make  the 
Union  area  the  basis  of  election  was  im- 
practicable, even  if  it  had  not  been  ob- 
jectionable. No  one  had  been  more 
anxious  than  himself  to  reduce  the 
Union  areas  within  the  areas  of  the 
counties ;  but  the  local  interests,  and  the 
rights  of  the  ratepayers,  were  very  strong 
indeed.  Difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  wishes,  such  as  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
no  notion  of,  unless  they  had  had  expe- 
rience in  the  administration  of  Poor 
Law.  There  was  also  another  difficulty 
— namely,  that  the  registration  of  the 
country  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  Union  system,  and  that  to  break 
it  up  would  be  to  introduce  a  very  in- 
convenient change.  Besides,  as  he  had 
pointed  out  on  a  previous  occasion,  not 
only  did  Unions  overlap  the  county 
boundaries,  but  confiicted  with  the  boun- 
daries of  many  large  towns  also,  from 
which  circumstance  much  difficulty  would 
be  experienced.  He  should  like,  more- 
over, to  remind  the  House  that  if  the 
ex  officio  element  was  taken  away  from 
the  Boards  of  Guardians,  when  engaged 
in  voting  for  the  County  Board,  they 
would  not,  in  fact,  be  exercising  that 
function  as  a  Board  at  all.  He  believed 
that  it  was  most  important  that  the  ex 
officio  element  should  always  be  recog- 
nized in  any  common  action  by  Boards 
of  Guardians.  He  had  objected  to  the 
representation  of  Unions^  as  such,  on  the 
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County  Board  ;  but  had  never  been  at  all 
opposed  to  the  use  of  the  Union  area 
lichen  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  elec- 
tion. In  that  respect  it  would  be  found 
useful  in  the  Southern  and  Western  coun- 
ties, and  as  much  less  convenient  in  the 
Northern  and  Midland  districts.  They 
proposed,  therefore,  that  the  county 
Justices  should,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
discretion  at  theEpiphanySessionsof  the 
coming  year,  divide  their  counties  into 
wards,  for  the  special  purpose  of  electing 
representatives  for  the  County  Boards. 
In  order  to  construct  these  wards,  they 
might  take  any  existing  area — such  as 
Unions,  or  broken  Unions,  divisions,  or 
polling  districts — and  the  Justices  were 
to  assign  to  the  wards  some  distinguish- 
ing name  or  number  by  which  they 
should  be  known.  The  Guardians  of 
the  parishes  contained  within  the  ward 
were  to  elect  the  member  for  the 
County  Board ;  and  as  the  Guardians 
were  already  more  or  less  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
the  various  parishes,  consequently  the 
voting  power  of  the  different  parishes 
would  be  likewise  in  proportion  to 
their  population  and  value.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  qualification  for  the 
elected  members  of  the  County  Board 
should  be  the  same  qualification  as 
was  now  required  for  a  Guardian 
within  the  county.  The  number  of 
members  for  each  county  was  set  out  in 
the  Schedule,  and  it  had  been  so  fixed 
as  to  be  divisible  by  three,  so  that  the 
Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  would  elect 
one-third  of  the  members,  and  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  parishes  the  remaining  two- 
thirds.  The  Guardians,  elected  by  the 
ratepayers  at  the  beginning  of  April  in 
the  next  year,  would  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  members  for  the  County  Boards. 
Those  elections  would  be  held  in  June, 
and  the  new  Board  would  come  into  ex- 
istence in  the  middle  of  July.  All  the 
members  of  the  Board,  whether  elective 
or  non- elective,  would  hold  office  for 
three  years.  As  for  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion, he  thought  that  the  system  of 
voting  papers  was  the  best.  He  knew 
that  it  was  not  popular  among  politi- 
cians; but  it  was  useful  for  such  pur- 
poses as  the  one  he  had  in  view.  In- 
deed, it  was  peculiarly  suitable  to  elec- 
tions when  the  number  of  the  electors 
was  small,  and  where  the  distances  were 
great.  In  an  average  county,  for  in- 
stance, there  would  be  only  about  400 


voters;  but  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  collect  their  papers.  He  hoped  it 
would  not  be  supposed  that  the  Go- 
vernment wished  to  shrink  from  the 
plain  and  open  voting  in  separate  areas ; 
but  he  believed  that  the  plan  of  voting 
by  means  of  papers  would  be  effective, 
and  woidd  be  more  convenient  than  any 
other.  The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  would  be 
the  returning  officer,  and  the  mode  of 
election  would  be  found  set  out  in  the 
Schedule  to  the  Bill.  Now,  it  might  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  the  functions  of  the 
County  Boards,  as  laid  down  in  the  Bill, 
were  too  few  and  too  unimportant.  Last 
year,  however,  hd  thought  he  recognized 
in  the  discussions  a  general  opinion  that 
at  the  outset  the  number  of  the  functions 
to  be  undertaken  should  not  be  tob  great, 
and  was  a  matter  of  secondary  import- 
ance. The  Boards,  however,  would  be 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
county  rate,  and  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  this  privilege  would  give  them  a 
weight,  importance,  and  standing  in  the 
county  which  would  establish  them  on  a 
firm  and  satisfactory  basis.  Besides, 
their  work  would  gradually  grow  upon 
them,  and  nothing  would  be  able  to 
prevent  the  development  of  their  grow- 
ing importance.  He  should  have  had 
no  objection  to  adding  to  their  specific 
functions  if  he  had  not  felt  that  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  the  new  body 
would  have  work  enough  for  some  time 
to  come.  With  regard  to  the  Schedule 
of  the  Bill  and  the  number  of  representa- 
tives from  each  county,  he  could  only 
hope  that  the  House  would  not  be  inclined 
to  go  into  detail  on  the  case  of  each  county, 
but  would  assent  to  the  numbers  of  mem- 
bers specified.  They  had  proceeded  by 
ascertaining  the  number  of  Unions,  of 
divisions,  and  of  polling  places  in  each 
county,  had  compared  these  with  popu- 
lation, and  had  on  that  basis  deter- 
mined how  many  members  should  sit 
on  each  County  Board.  It  would  be 
seen  that  the  County  Boards  would  con- 
sist variously  of  from  24  to  90  members ; 
but  the  House  would  remember  that 
last  year  it  had  been  proposed  to  give 
as  many  as  130  members  to  Lancashire 
— the  largest  Board.  By  the  present 
Bill,  Lancashire  would  be  on  an  equality 
with  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  would 
have  90  members.  That  was  the  out- 
line of  the  measure,  which  lay  in  the 
very  small  compass  of  36  clauses ;  and 
there  was  no  reason  why,  if  the  House 
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gave  its  attention  to  the  subject,  it 
should  not  pass  into  law  during  the  pre- 
sent Session.  There  was,  he  believed, 
nothing  to  prevent  it,  as  well  as  the 
Valuation  Bill,  from  passing  into  law,  if 
hon.  Members  would  only  show  a  little 
forbearance  towards  measures  which 
had  been  drawn  up  with  great  care.  If, 
however,  every  hon.  Member  thought 
he  could  devise  a  policy  of  election,  or  a 
variation  from  the  plan  proposed,  which 
was,  perhaps,  suited  to  his  own  views 
and  to  his  own  locaHty,  but  which  might 
not  be  suited  to  the  country  gene- 
rally, then,  of  course,  great  obstacles 
might  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  suc- 
cess of  those  measures,  as  would  also  be 
the  case  if  extraneous  matter,  not  con- 
tained within  the  four  comers  of  the 
Bills,  should  be  introduced.  But  let  them 
be  only  considered  as  they  stood  as  bond 
fide  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  effect  to  a  wish  which  had 
been  long  entertained  and  frequently 
expressed,  although  never  very  urgently 
pressed  forward  by  the  country  at  large, 
but  which  every  statesman  interested  in 
the  subject  saw  must  inevitably  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  and  a  great  step  in 
the  direction  of  the  improvement  of  local 
government  would  soon  be  attained. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by 
moving  for  leave  to  introduce  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
eatablish  County  Boards  in  England.'* — {Mr. 
Sclater-Booth.) 

Mr.  STANSFELD  said,  he  would  not 
attempt  to  follow  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  the  details  of  the  statement  just 
submitted  to  the  House.  He  was  bound, 
however,  to  say  that  he  had  heard  that 
statement  with  very  considerable  appre- 
hension and  disappointment.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  altered  the  Bill  in 
consequence  of  the  criticisms  to  which 
the  scheme  of  the  Government  had  been 
subjected  last  year;  but,  as  far  as  it  had 
been  changed,  it  appeared  to  him  to  have 
been  altered  for  the  worse.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  those  who  had  criticized  the 
former  measure  in  the  proposed  consti- 
tution of  the  new  County  Board,  which 
would  not  take  over  the  whole  of  the 
business  of  the  county,  but  would 
retain  one-third  of  the  Justices  on  that 
Board  with  diminished  functions.  It  was 
now  proposed  to  retain  for  the  Justices  the 
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administration  of  police,  justice,  refor- 
matories, industrial  schools,  and,  if  he  had 
followed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  accu- 
rately, lunatic  asylums.  There  were 
other  functions,  proposed  to  bo  eiven 
in  the  Bill  of  last  year,  which  would  be 
taken  away  from  the  county  authorities 
under  this  measure.  The  conservancy 
of  rivers  was  a  matter  to  be  disposed  of 
under  another  Bill;  the  election  of 
coroners  had  been  put  on  one  side ; 
the  power  of  altering  local  areas,  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  county  authorities, 
was  now  to  be  taken  away.  This  last 
alteration  obliterated  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  promising  features  of  the 
former  measure,  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  hon.  Members 
who  were  interested  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  county.  But  what  was  it 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed 
to  give  the  new  County  Board?  The 
administration  of  highways,  a  partial  con- 
trol of  workhouses,  and,  lastly,  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  look 
upon  as  the  extremely  important  function 
of  levying  the  county  rates.  Now  he, 
for  one,  failed  to  see  how  the  mere  duty 
of  having  to  levy  a  county  rate  could 
lead  to  a  great  expansion  of  the  power 
and  functions  of  these  Boards  in  the 
future.  With  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Board,  they  could  adopt  no  other 
course  than  to  take  issue  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  even  more  determinedly 
than  they  did  last  Session.  Their  view 
distinctly  was,  that  it  was  most  essential 
for  the  constitution  of  a  County  Board 
that  it  should  be  built  upon  administra- 
tive areas.  He  did  not  agree  with  the 
light  hon.  Gentleman,  that  a  county  feel- 
ing was  to  be  created  or  fostered  by  con- 
stituting a  poverty-stricken  County  Board 
with  nothing  to  do  but  levying  rates  as 
the  most  important  part  of  its  busi- 
ness. County  feeling,  he  was  ready  to 
admit,  was  a  thing  which  it  was  most 
desirable  to  create  and  to  foster ;  but  he 
could  not  see  how  a  well-considered 
system  of  county  government  could  be 
initiated  by  such  measures  as  the  Bill 
proposed.  The  great  object  of  local 
government  reformers  had  always  been 
the  simplification  of  areas ;  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  the  institution, 
at  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  Justices 
of  each  county,  of  entirely  new  areas  for 
the  purposes  of  election.  The  building 
up  of  a  County  Board  on  administrative 
areas,    he    believed,    would    not   lead 
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to  jealousy  and  rivalry,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  tend  to  federate  a 
couuty  feeling  which  it  was  desirable  to 
promote.  With  regard  to  direct  elec- 
tions, no  doubt  there  was  an  objection 
to  multiplying  them,  on  account  of  the 
cost  and  trouble ;  but  if  members  of  the 
Local  as  well  as  of  the  County  Boards 
were  to  sit  for  three  years  instead  of 
one,  and  their  election  took  place  on  the 
same  day,  there  would  scarcely  be  any 
addition  to  the  trouble  and  expense, 
while  the  power,  and  consciousness  of 
power,  of  the  bodies  concerned  would 
be  augmented.  We  should  never  suc- 
ceed in  constituting  a  satisfactory  County 
Board  unless  we  built  it  up  on  the  ad- 
ministrative area.  While  desiring  to 
consider  this  measure  from  a  purely  ad- 
ministrative and  constructive  point  of 
view,  he  regretted  that  his  first  impres- 
sions of  it  compelled  him  to  say  that  he 
regarded  it  as  being  decidedly  inferior 
to  that  of  last  year. 

Me.  GREGORY  considered  that  the 
Bill  was  deserving  of  support,  as  a  fair 
and  reasonable  attempt  to  deal  with  a 
question  of  a  very  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult nature.  He  could  not  agree  with 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Halifax  (Mr. 
Stansfeld)  in  taking  exception  to  the 
measure,  because  it  did  not  throw 
enough  burden  on  the  County  Boards. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  one  of  its  great  recommendations, 
that  it  would  not  overweight  these 
Boards  with  too  many  duties  at  first, 
as  such  a  course,  and  requiring  attend- 
ance of  distant  members  at  a  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  time  and  means,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  some  of  the 
best  men  away,  and  allow  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Boards  and  county  business 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few  persons 
resident  in  the  localities  where  the 
Boards  met.  The  Bill,  as  it  stood, 
gave  the  Board  considerable  functions. 
The  constitution  of  the  Board  appeared 
to  him,  as  far  as  he  could  see  at  pre- 
sent, a  fair  and  reasonable  one  ;  and  he 
thought  the  measure,  as  a  whole,  ought 
to  give  general  satisfaction,  and  become 
law. 

Mr.  RATHBONE  said,  that  without 
entering  into  the  details  of  the  measure, 
he  must  express  his  regret  at  its  general 
character.  He  had  always  felt  that  this 
question  could  be  more  effectively  dealt 
with  by  the  Party  opposite  than  by  a 
liberal  Government ;  but  he  must  say 


that  the  first  measure  was  a  most  un- 
satisfactory one.  They  had  begun  to 
build  the  pyramid  from  the  top  instead 
of  from  the  base.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  only  motive  for  beginning  at  the 
County  Board  instead  of  with  the  primary 
administrative  area  would  be  to  make 
the  County  Board  useful  in  bringing  into 
order  the  inferior  parts  of  our  present 
confused  administrative  county  system. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  struck 
out  of  his  Bill  the  power  of  the  County 
Boards  to  bring  the  lower  administrative 
county  bodies  into  order.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  did  not  seem  to  him 
that  the  new  County  Boards  could  accom- 
plish the  great  and  main  object  which  it 
was  80  desirable  that  they  should  effect. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Bill  must  be 
vitally  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  did 
nothing  to  attain  the  great  end  of  bring- 
ing into  order  the  primary  areas  of  local 
administration  as  well  as  the  general 
government  of  counties.  On  these 
grounds,  he  must  own  that  it  did  seem  to 
him  to  be  a  hopelessly  inefficient  Bill, 
and  one  not  worthy  the  serious  attention 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  FLOYER'observed,  that  the  prin- 
ciple  of  the  Bill,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  right  one,  was  to  make  the 
County  Board  a  county  institution. 
Having  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  sat  last  year,  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool 
(Mr.  Rathbone)  that  the  attempt  to  re- 
adjust the  Poor  Law  Unions  had  met 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Sussex 
(Mr.  Gregory)  that  in  constituting  County 
Boards  it  was  desirable,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  these  County  Boards  should 
not  be  over-weighted  with  business. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  members  to 
attend  from  remote  parts  of  the  county 
would  be  very  great,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  business  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  a  few  who  hap- 
pened to  live  near  the  place  where  the 
Board  would  meet.  At  present  the 
magistrates  managed  the  county  busi- 
ness. They  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
county;  but  only  four  times  a  year  to  the 
Quarter  Sessions.  It  would  be  a  serious 
tax  upon  the  time  of  the  tenant  farmers, 
the  mercantile  men,  and  the  tradesmen 
who  were  elected  to  serve  on  these 
Boards,  to  ask  them  to  come  frequently 
from  distant  parts  of  the  county  to  take 
part  in  their  proceedings.    He  did  not 
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see  that  the  business  proposed  to  be 
allotted  to  the  County  Boards  was  much 
less  now  than  it  was  last  year.  He  did 
not  quite  follow  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment for  placing  chronic  imbeciles  in 
the  charge  of  the  County  Board ;  and 
he  objected  to  drawing  a  broad  line  of 
demarcation  between  different  classes  of 
lunatics,  such  as  curables  and  incurables, 
because  he  did  not  see  on  what  prin- 
ciple one  class  was  to  be  treated  dif- 
ferently from  another.  Taking  the 
whole  of  the  Bill  together,  he  rather 
liked  it,  for  the  reason  that  others  dis- 
liked it.  He  liked  the  Bill,  because  it 
did  not  do  too  much.  There  was  nothing 
sensational  about  it,  that  was  quite  clear; 
still  it  aimed  at  carrying  out  the  wish 
of  a  good  many  people  that  the  rate- 
payers, directly  or  indirectly,  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  administration  of 
the  county  funds,  which,  after  all,  were 
of  very  moderate  dimensions.  The 
county  rates  were  IJi.  or  2d,  in  the 
pound  yearly,  while  the  poor  rates  were 
28,  or  3«.  He  was  glad  that  the  old 
divisions  of  the  counties  and  the  parishes 
were  to  be  respected.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  upset  existing  institutions  for  the 
sake  of  attaining  the  end  desired ;  and 
therefore  it  was  well  to  abide  by  the 
parochial  divisions  which  had  answered 
well  for  centuries.  No  doubt  the  Bill 
would  require  some  amendment  in  Com- 
mittee ;  but,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
he  would  be  happy  to  give  his  assistance 
in  passing  it  through  the  House. 

LoED  EDMOND  FITZMAUEICE 
remarked,  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Floyer)  had  spoken  of 
curable  and  incurable  cases.  His  own 
opinion  of  that  Bill  was  that  it  was  an 
incurable  case.  He  could  not  have  ima- 
gined that  he  should  ever  have  felt  any 
regret  at  having  moved  the  rejection  of 
the  County  Government  Bill  of  last 
year ;  but  when  he  heard  the  description 
given  of  the  County  Government  Bill  of 
this  year,  he  confessed  that  he  shed  an 
inward  tear  over  the  former  measure. 
He  could  not  have  conceived  it  possible 
that  the  fertile  resources  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  could  produce  a  Bill 
BO  bad  as  the  one  now  being  brought  in ; 
and,  so  far  as  he  could  gather  from  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Sclater-Booth),  he  saw  nothing  to 
induce  him  to  refrain  from  pursuing  the 
same  course  as  he  took  last  Session. 
The  principle  of  this  Bill,  so  far  as  it 

Mr.  Floyer 


contained  any,  and  also  its  details, 
offended  against  all  those  views  on  the 
reform  of  local  and  county  government 
which  were  popular  on  that  (the  Opposi- 
tion) side  of  the  House  generally.  The 
Bill  of  last  year  made  only  a  nominal 
attempt  to  meet  all  the  evils  of  those 
confused  and  overlapping  areas  which 
were  a  pest  and  a  nuisance  to  every  per- 
son having  to  do  with  the  details  of  local 
government;  while,  moreover,  the  prin- 
ciple of  direct  election,  which  had  worked 
so  well  in  the  municipal  corporations  of 
the  great  towns,  was  not  in  any  degree 
applied  to  the  body  which  the  Bill  pro- 
posed to  create.  Those  great  evils  re- 
mained absolutely  unredressed  in  the 
present  Bill,  and  were  in  some  mea- 
sure even  increased.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Sclater-Booth) 
proposed  to  break  up  that  unity  of 
county  government  which  had  been 
one  of  its  most  admirable  features  — 
covering,  in  fact,  not  a  few  of  its  de- 
fects— because  he  would  leave  the  police, 
the  reformatories,  the  industrial  schools, 
and  the  lunatic  asylums  to  the  magi- 
strates ;  while  he  would  hand  over  the 
roads,  the  bridges,  and  the  financial 
business  to  the  new  County  Board — that 
was  to  say,  two  authorities  were  to  be 
set  up  where  there  was  one  before.  In 
the  next  place,  it  was  proposed  to  add 
to  the  large  and  confused  number  of 
existing  areas  a  new  one,  to  be  called 
into  existence  at  the  discretion  of  the 
present  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  One 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
great  municipal  bodies  was  the  control 
of  the  police  arrangements  of  their 
several  towns  and  cities.  Why  were 
they  to  extend  to  the  smallest  munici- 
pality in  England  a  confidence  which  they 
denied  to  the  great  representative  and 
elective  body  in  a  county  ?  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Floyer)  praised 
the  measure,  because  it  adhered  to  the 
ancient  county  division  which  had  existed 
for  centuries ;  but  it  really  abandoned 
that  ancient  division,  and  what  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  his  side  had  always  con- 
tended for  was  that  the  old  county  boun- 
dary should  be  preserved,  and  that  the 
administrative  area  should  be  brought 
within  it  and  consolidated.  This  Bill, 
however,  set  up  a  County  Board  with 
duties  so  absurdly  small  that  he  believed 
it  would  meet  with  one  loud  peal  of 
laughter,  which  was  all  that  it  deserved. 
Almost    everyone  on    his  side  of  the 
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House  would  give  it  the  most  strenuous 
opposition,  and  their  disapproval  of  it 
would,  he  thought,  be  shared  by  the 
magistrates  as  well  as  by  the  ratepayers 
of  the  country.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  was  persuaded  the  Bill  would 
never  become  law. 

Sir  GEORGE  BOWYER  said,  it  was 
a  common  fallacy  to  argue  that  because 
towns  elected  bodies  in  a  popular  manner 
to  govern  the  police  and  exercise  other 
functions  of  administration,  the  same 
privilege  should  be  allowed  to  counties. 
The  institutions  of  all  European  countries 
made  distinctions  between  municipalities 
and  agrarian  provinces,  and  for  an  ob- 
vious reason.  In  towns  people  were 
dose  together,  they  were  neighbours, 
communicated  daily  with  one  another, 
and  could  easily  elect  a  body  to  repre- 
sent their  wants  and  wishes.  But  in 
rural  areas  the  business  of  the  people 
did  not  bring  them  into  contact  with  any 
but  their  immediate  neighbours ;  they 
lived  at  a  distance  from  one  another, 
and  popular  election  became  difficult. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  might,  per- 
haps, like  to  see  a  body  influenced  by 
political  passions  constituted  in'  each 
county,  one  that  would  take  part  in  the 
election  of  Members  of  Parliament  and 
in  political  struggles.  He  did  not  wish 
for  any  such  thing.  He  thought  the 
present  Bill  a  great  improvement  on  the 
bill  of  last  year,  which  took  a  large 
step  towards  the  abolition  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  against  which  no  valid  com- 
plaint of  having  administered  the  county 
in  a  wasteful  or  extravagant  manner 
had  been  made.  On  the  contrary,  the 
administration  of  the  Quarter  Sessions 
had  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  mem- 
bers of  Quarter  Sessions  were  the  largest 
ratepayers,  they  lived  in  the  county,  and 
if  anything  went  wrong  there  they  would 
feel  it  more  than  anyone  else.  The 
changes  proposed  in  this  Bill  were  less 
mischievous  than  those  which  the  Bill  of 
last  year  contained,  and  would  probably 
work  well.     He  would  support  the  Bill. 

Mr.  WHITBREAD  said,  this  ques- 
tion  of  local  self-government  had  been 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  different 
times  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  outcome  of  it  all  was  a 
Bill  which  would  create  a  new  County 
Board,  and  assign  to  it  one  duty. — 
namely,  the  care  of  pauper  imbeciles. 
The  direction  of  the  views  of  those  who 
supported  this  Bill  seemed  to  be  this — 


"  Don't  give  these  county  gentlemen  too 
much  to  do,  because,  if  you  do,  they 
won't  do  it."  What  relation  would  the 
new  Board  have  tp  Poor  Law  or  sanitary 
expenditure  ?  Yet  these  were  the  very 
matters  upon  which  county  expenditure 
turned.  This  measure  might,  perhaps,  be 
passed  by  the  Government  if  they  devoted 
the  whole  of  their  strength  to  the  task 
for  the  remainder  of  the  Session,  and  if 
we  did  not  have  more  than  one  or  two 
additional  wars  to  distract  our  attention 
in  the  meantime  ;  but  it  would  not  settle 
any  one  of  the  demands  which  local 
government  reformers  were  making.  It 
was  a  tinkering  measure,  and  would 
only  add  one  more  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  sanitary  reform. 

Mr.  J.  COWEN  said,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  think  that  this  proposal  was 
one  of  the  feeblest  and  least  liberal  of 
the  attempts  to  solve  the  question  of 
county  government  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  Bill  of  last 
year  had  been  too  liberal  for  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  ;  but  this  Bill  would  not 
settle  anything  at  all.  Any  attempt  to 
peddle  with  the  question,  instead  of 
mending  matters,  would  only  make 
matters  worse.  The  question  should  be 
dealt  with  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
spirit.  The  cardinal  defect  of  the  Bill 
was  this.  All  the  efforts  of  county 
government  reformers  were  to  lessen  the 
number  of  Boards,  to  simplify  the  rating, 
and  to  bring  the  administration  of  the 
county  into  a  more  compact  and  simple 
form.  This  Bill,  however,  did  exactly 
the  reverse.  Moreover,  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  was  unsound  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  it  must  be  met  with  the  steady 
resistance  of  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House. 

Mk.  hick  said,  he  thought  the  Bill 
was  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  House. 
In  his  opinion,  the  measure  of  last  year 
was  too  ambitious.  It  was  open  to  ob- 
jection on  account  of  its  provisions  as  to 
the  proposed  new  Board,  and  also  be- 
cause it  would  have  taken  from  the 
magistrates  their  functions  with  regard 
to  the  police  and  the  management  of 
county  buildings  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Those  evils  were 
avoided  in  this  Bill.  The  duties  which 
really  belonged  to  the  magistrates  were 
retained  to  them,  and  duties  which  be- 
longed to  the  Guardians,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  ratepayers,  were  continued 
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to  them.  Those  duties,  it  wis  said,  were 
not  very  large ;  but  this  was  a  tentative 
measure,  and  by  degrees  they  might 
be  capable  of  doing  a  greater  amount  of 
work.  At  present  the  amount  of  a  county 
rate  rarely  exceeded  2d.  in  the  pound, 
while  the  new  duties  of  this  Board  would 
cover  at  least  1«  in  the  pound.  He 
gave  his  cordial  support  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  HIBBEET  said,  that  having 
spoken  very  strongly  against  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Bill  of  last  year,  to  make  the 
administrative  area  a  part  of  the  ses- 
sional area,  he  could  not  help  expressing 
his  great  regret,  in  addition  to  what  had 
been  explained  by  his  hon.  and  right 
hon.  Friends  near  him,  at  the  proposal 
made  that  night.  While  they  had  heard 
such  strong  opinions  expressed  against 
the  Bill,  he  could  not  help  thinking  the 
support  given  to  the  measure  had  been 
very  poor.  He  would  have  been  better 
pleased  if  they  coidd  have  heard  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare  Read),  who  brought 
on  a  Motion  upon  this  subject  last 
Session,  and  carried  the  whole  House 
with  him.  He  should  have  liked  to  have 
heard  also  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  South  Leicestershire  (Mr.  Pell), 
and  to  have  known  whether  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  propositions  of  the 
GK)vernment.  He  thought  that  the  pro- 
positions made  by  his  hon.  Friend  as  to 
the  area  were  even  worse  than  the  pro- 
positions of  last  year — for  the  reason 
that  they  might  have  the  magistrates 
for  the  different  counties  acting  in  dif- 
ferent ways  as  to  the  kind  of  wards 
they  proposed  to  make.  This  Bill  did 
not  declare  what  those  wards  were  to 
contain  as  to  population  or  rateable 
value,  but  left  the  whole  matter  to  the 
magistrates  to  decide.  Why  could  not 
his  right  hon.Friend  at  once  agree  to  take 
the  Union  as  the  basis,  and  let  the  Quarter 
Sessions  deal  with  the  overlapping 
parishes  ?  He  did  not  hear  his  right 
hon.  Friend's  speech  ;  but  still  he  had 
heard  from  hon.  Friends  near  him  what 
the  propositions  were ;  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  far  better  to  defer  the  whole 
question  than  to  let  it  be  dealt  with  in 
this  way.  He  could  not  understand 
why,  if  such  duties  as  the  management 
of  the  rates  were  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
administrators  of  the  new  County  Bill, 
other  duties  at  present  left  to  the  magis- 
trates might  not  be  added  to  them  ?  If 
they  were  to  have  the  care  of  the  im- 

_  Mr.  Eiek 


becile  poor,  why  could  not  they  give  them 
the  care  of  the  lunatic  asylums  ?  The 
Guardians  were  already  entrusted  with 
the  lunatics  in  the  workhouses ;  and  to 
him  it  seemed  that  the  representatives 
at  the  County  Boards  would  be  just  as 
able  to  manage  the  lunatics  of  the  county 
as  a  new  establishment  built  for  the  im- 
beciles of  the  various  counties.  He 
could  not  understand  why  a  difference 
should  be  made  between  the  two.  If  it 
was  desirable  to  give  the  County  Board 
the  care  of  the  imbeciles,  it  might  be 
desirable  to  give  them  the  care  of  the 
lunatics  also.  As  to  to  the  question  of 
transferring  the  police,  that  was  not  a 
proposition  in  the  Bill  of  last  year ;  and 
he  must  add  that  it  was  a  great  question 
whether  it  would  be  desirable,  at  first, 
to  transfer  so  important  a  matter  as  the 
control  of  the  police  into  the  hands  of 
County  Boards.  But  he  could  not  help 
saying  that  if  the  matter  was  worth 
doing  at  all,  it  was  worth  doing  in  a 
much  better  and  more  extensive  manner 
than  that  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  If  he  expected  to  get  gen- 
tlemen to  undertake  the  duty  of  repre- 
senting the  districts  on  County  Boards, 
he  must  give  them  more  work  to  do. 
The  less  important  their  work,  and  the 
more  they  curtailed  it  and  made  it  ap- 
pear to  be  of  no  importance,  the  less 
likely  were  they  to  get  the  really  im- 
portant men  in  the  counties  to  undertake 
it.  There  was  one  improvement  in  the 
Bill,  certainly — the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  the  magistrates  who  were  to 
sit  at  the  Board,  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  representatives,  making 
the  proposition  two-thirds  to  one-third ; 
but  generally,  with  respect  to  the 
Bill,  he  did  not  think  it  was  a  mea- 
sure with  which  the  House  would  be 
sa  1 1  sfi  od 

Mr.  SCLATER  -  BOOTH  said,  he 
must  congratulate  his  hon.  and  right 
hon.  Friends  opposite  upon  the  unani- 
mity and  alacrity  with  which  they  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  could 
give  no  support  to  the  Bill ;  and  he  must 
compliment  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hib- 
bert)  on  the  precision  with  which  he  had 
criticized  the  measure  without  having 
heard  his  own  speech  in  introducing  it 
to  the  House.  Had  his  hon.  Friend 
heard  the  speech  he  would  have  avoided 
falling  into  many  grievous  mistakes 
which  he  would  discover  he  had  made 
when  he  read  it.    The  hon.  Member  for 
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South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare  Bead)  might 
find  this  Bill  much  on  all  fours  with 
what  he  wanted  than  that  of  last  year ; 
because,  according  to  his  yiew,  the  ma- 
gistrates ought  to  have  reserved  to  them 
the  control  of  the  police  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  debate  had  been 
really  a  long  one,  considering  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  reading  the  Bill;  and  therefore  he 
would  not  say  more  than  he  could  help  in 
reply  to  the  various  remarks  which  nad 
been  made.  At  the  same  time,  he  must 
notice  some  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  hon.  Members.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Stansfeld), 
and  others  also  on  that  side  of  the 
House,  had  spoken  of  the  powers  of  the 
magistrates  to  create  wards.  What  he 
had  done  was  to  provide  that  the  Union 
areas  might  become  areas  for  the  election 
of  County  Boards  where  they  were  con- 
venient for  the  purpose ;  but  he  did 
object  to  the  Union,  as  such,  being 
supposed  to  be  the  constituent  area  of 
the  County  Board  in  future.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  speaking  of  putting 
broken  portions  of  Unions  into  another 
Union,  had  entirely  lost  sight  of  the 
supposed  advantage  of  constituting 
County  Boards  out  of  the  Union  area. 
He  had  already  gone  into  this  point, 
but  he  must  say  again  that  it  was 
far  more  easy  to  destroy  the  county 
boundaries  than  Union  boundaries ; 
and  if  a  Eoyal  Commission  were  to 
be  appointed  to  make  administrative 
areas,  it  would  certainly  be  the  county 
boundaries  and  not  the  Union  bounda- 
ries which  would  have  to  give  way. 
The  Union  areas  had  so  long  been 
used  for  local  government,  and  so  many 
administrative  duties  had  been  placed 
on  them,  that  he  would  defy  any  Go- 
vernment to  break  them  up.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread) 
asked  what  these  County  Boards  were 
to  do  ?  Well,  they  were  to  have  the 
control  of  all  the  county  money.  They 
would  see  that  the  Poor  Law  expenses 
also  were  properly  administered.  The 
sanitary  work  was  not  given  into  their 
control,  and  why  ?  Because  the  people 
would  not  be  governed  for  such  pur- 
poses by  a  County  Board,  but  would 
have  their  own  local  self-government. 
When  they  grew  to  want  self-govern- 
ment, they  would  have  self-government, 
and  no  community  would  have  its  roads, 
drainage,    and   streets  governed  by  a 

VOL.  CCXLTV.    [thikd  sikiis.] 


Union  authority,  much  less  by  a  County 
Body.  The  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool 
(Mr.  Eathbone)  complained  because  he 
had  struck  out  the  power  of  making  recom- 
mendations as  to  areas ;  but  these  powers 
were  already  inherent  in  County  Boards, 
and  he  withdrew  the  mention  of  them 
because  he  thought  that  the  authority 
would  be  able  to  do  all  that  was  neces- 
sary in  this  respect  without  taking  from 
Parliament  power  to  deal  with  these 
matters.  The  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire 
(Mr.  Floyer)  seemed  to  be  doubtful  as 
to  the  more  important  portions  of  the 
Bill — the  power  to  make  use  of  work- 
house accommodation  for  a  certain  class 
of  imbecile  poor.  His  hon.  Friend  did 
not  understand  how  he  proposed  to  dis- 
criminate between  one  and  another  class 
of  lunatics.  But  he  would  find  that  it 
was  not  only  easy  to  do  so,  but  that  it 
had  been  done  with  very  great  success 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The 
definition  of  imbeciles,  who  were  to  be 
dealt  with  under  this  Bill,  was  **  per- 
sons who  might  be  lawfully  detained 
in  workhouses ; "  and  they  knew  that 
in  the  Metropolis  5,000  people  already 
had  been  cared  for,  much  to  their  own 
benefit,  at  a  cost  of  one-third  less  in 
this  way  than  if  they  had  been  detained 
as  lunatics  in  asylums — not  because  they 
were  worse  treated  or  worse  fed,  but 
because  they  could  be  maintained  at  a 
far  less  cost  for  management  and  with  a 
far  less  proportion  of  attendants  than 
was  required  for  lunatics.  His  hon. 
Friend  opposite  had  been  very  severe  on 
him  for  not  having  given  the  lunatic 
asylums  to  the  County  Boards ;  but  he 
had  stated  his  reasons  at  very  great 
length  in  introducing  the  Bill  why  he 
felt  it  was  not  convenient  to  hand 
over  by  a  clause  or  two  to  the  County 
Boards  the  powers  and  duties  which  were 
spread  over  a  number  of  complicated 
Acts  of  Parliament.  He  hoped  also  to 
see  the  in-door  poor  treated  in  a  more 
satisfactory  way  by-and-bye,  so  as 
eventually  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the 
pauper  on  the  ratepayers.  He  was 
asked  why  the  police  were  not  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Coimty  Board ;  but 
that  had  never  been  suggested  before  as 
a  part  of  county  government,  so  far  as 
he  was  aware.  No  doubt,  the  towns 
managed  their  own  police,  but  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  that  was  a  de- 
sirable power  for  them  to  possess ;  and 
he  believed  that  when  small  munici- 
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polities  once  surrendered  their  police, 
they  were  never  able  to  get  the  man- 
agement of  them  a^ain.  Besides, 
when  the  State  paid  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  the  police,  he  thought 
it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the 
control  of  the  force  ou^t  to  be 
placed  under  the  Ooimty  Board.  He 
could  only  say  that  he  had  studied  this 
question  of  local  administration  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  he  hoped  the  Bill 
that  he  had  now  introduced  would  turn 
out  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  House.  It 
was  constantly  said  that  local  adminis- 
tration was  in  a  most  chaotic  condition. 
It  was  only  chaotic  to  lookers  on.  The 
people  themselves  generally  knew  who 
governed  them,  how  they  were  go- 
verned, and  what  money  was  spent  on 
their  behalf.  The  Bill  aimed  at 
obtaining  uniformity  of  management 
and  administration,  and  the  very  power 
it  gave  to  magistrates  to  select  Union 
areas  if  they  pleased  really  left  the 
option  in  a  competent  local  authority 
to  divide  the  county  in  the  way  they 
might  find  was  most  convenient.  In  that 
way  every  county  would  regulate  the 
election  to  the  County  Board  in  the  way 
it  found  best ;  and  he  believed  that  the 
Bill  would  in  this  respect  be  found  both 
practicable  and  desirable.  He  believed 
that  Union  areas  would  be  tried  in  his 
own  county,  and  also  in  that  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  South  Norfolk. 
The  question  was  one  the  practicability 
of  which  might  fairly  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  experience  of  magistrates ; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  a  great 
detriment  to  the  Bill,  if  they  endeavoured 
accurately  to  settle  the  areas  of  each 
county  separately. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  said,  he  would  not 
follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
charge  of  this  Bill  (Mr.  Sclater-Booth) 
into  criticism  of  its  details,  nor  would 
he  dwell  upon  the  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary speech  to  which  they  had 
just  listened,  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  put  forward  some  of  the 
views  which  underlaid  his  own  opinions 
on  the  reform  of  local  government.  He 
said  he  had  left  these  matters  to  the 
counties  to  be  dealt  with,  whether  prac- 
ticable or  not.  He  did  not  think  it  was 
any  great  compliment  to  the  magistrates 
to  leave  the  matter  in  their  hands  in 
this  way,  with  the  doubt  existing  as  to 
whether  the  reforms  he  was  introducing 
were  practicable  or  not. 

Mr.  Sclatfr-Booth 


Mr.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  said,  he  was 
misunderstood. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  said,  not  two  minutes 
ago,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  he 
would  not  say  whether  these  arrange- 
ments were  practicable  or  not ;  but  he 
would  leave  them  to  the  discretion  and  ex- 
perience of  the  magistratesin  each  county. 
Those  were  the  very  words  he  used. 

Mr.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  said,  what 
he  did  contend  for  was  that  the  magis- 
strates  should  settle  the  areas,  and 
should  deal  with  the  Unions  and  broken 
parts  of  Unions,  so  as  to  make  prac- 
ticable arrangements. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  threw  doubt  on  the  practi- 
cability of  his  own  scheme. 

Mr.  SCLATEE-BOOTH,  in  reply, 
said,  that  in  his  own  county,  and  in 
Norfolk,  he  had  no  doubt  this  plan 
would  be  adopted  by  the  magistrates; 
while  he  thought  that  in  omers  the 
magistrates  might  or  might  not  adopt  it. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  said,  he  would  not 
follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  further 
into  the  discussion  on  that  point,  nor 
would  he  follow  him  into  a  discussion 
as  to  the  objects  which  he  seemed  to  be 
aiming  at,  nor  into  the  points  which 
were  not  merely  matters  mentioned  in 
the  Bill,  but  which  were  matters  which 
were  to  follow  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
such  as  the  classification  of  Poor  Law 
relief,  and  various  other  matters.  These 
subjects  were  not  dealt  with  in  the  Bill. 
He  presumed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
seeing  the  reception  which  his  measure 
had  met  with,  was  anxious  to  point  out 
the  results  which  might  follow  from  its 
passing,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  a 
little  more  important  than  it  was  at 
present.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had, 
indeed,  tried  to  rise  two  or  three  times 
before  he  did ;  and,  seeing  that  hon.  Mem- 
ber after  hon.  Member  get  up  to  express 
his  great  disappointment  at  the  most  im- 
practicable character  of  the  Bill,  he  was 
not  surprised  at  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's anxiety  to  terminate  the  discussion. 
The  point,  however,  to  which  he  wished 
particularly  to  call  attention  was  that 
the  support  which  this  Bill  had  received 
had  been  derived  almost  exclusively  from 
magisterial  sources,  and  there  was  an 
extraordinary  silence  on  the  Conser- 
vative side  of  the  House  amongst  those 
able  Eepresentatives  of  the  tenant-far- 
mers, who  took  so  great  an  interest  in 
this  subject.    His  hon.  Friend  who  sat 
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beside  him  (Mr.  Hibbert)  had  chal- 
lenged the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Leicestershire  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare 
Bead),  upon  this  matter.  Yet  they  had 
preserved  a  most  ominous  and  significant 
silence.  The  House,  indeed,  was  con- 
soled for  the  silence  of  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men by  the  assurance  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Norfolk  would  be  more  contented  with 
this  Bill  than  with  that  introduced  last 
year,  because  it  ran  on  all  fours  with  the 
opinion  which  he  himself  had  expressed 
two  years  previously.  It  would  oe  more 
satisfactory,  however,  to  have  that  assur- 
ance from  the  lips  of  the  hon.  Member 
himseK.  He  aid  not  know  whether 
these  hon.  Gentlemen  intended,  even 
now,  to  favour  the  House  with  their 
opinions ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  trusted 
it  would  be  noted  by  the  public  outside, 
who  watched  with  much  attention  for 
the  introduction  of  this  Bill,  that  the 
Bepresentatives  of  the  tenant-farmers 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  had  no 
single  word  to  say  in  defence  of  this 
Bill  —  notwithstanding  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  received  on  the  Liberal 
side.  Perhaps  these  hon.  Gentlemen 
were  reserving  themselves  for  the  second 
reading.  He  hoped  they  had  a  convic- 
tion that  the  Bill  would  reach  a  second 
reading,  because  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  generally  received  was  not 
very  encouraging  in  regard  to  its  pros- 
pects in  that  respect.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  he  so  sincerely  regretted  the 
silence  that  those  Gentlemen  had  thought 
it  right  and  proper  to  observe  on  this 
occasion.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the 
disappointment  and  the  general  regret 
which  had  been  expressed  as  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill.  It  was  really  not  a 
measure  to  reform  local  government  at 
all.  It  fell  short  even  of  the  modicum 
which  they  were  offered  last  year.  Un- 
less those  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  re- 
pudiated the  idea,  he  thought  that  the 
House  and  the  country  would  be  entitled 
to  assume  that  the  silence  with  which 
they  had  treated  the  introduction  of  this 
measure  was  significant  of  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  it  would  be  viewed  by 
everyone  interested  in  local  government. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 


Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  IMr.  Sclatbh- 
BooTH,  Mr.  Secretary  Ckoss,  and  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 

Bill^re«efi^^</,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  105.] 
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OOBONEBS  BILL. 

Select  Committee  on  the  Coroners  Bill  to 
consist  of  Seventeen  Members : — Mr.  Attornbt 
Gbneral  for  Ibblamd,  >lr.  Asulbt,  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmauricb,  Mr.  Goldket,  Mr.  Hbr- 
SCHELL,  Lord  Francis  Hbrtby,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr. 
Law,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henrt,  Sir  Julian  Gk>LDSMiD,  Sir  Patrick 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Fell,  Sir  Matthew  Hidley,  Mr. 
Solicitor  General.  Mr.  Benjamin  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Torxb  : — Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
JFedneiday,  I9th  March,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Wats  and  MMAX^—cotuidered  in 
Committee— Supplcmentaxy  1878-9,  £73,220; 
on  Account  1879-80,  £8,494,196. 

Private  Bill  (*y  Order) — Select  Committee — 
East  Indian  Hailway,  nominated. 

Public  Bills  —  Resolution  in  Committee  —  Or- 
dered— -First  Reading — Licensing  Act  (1872) 
Amendment*  [108]. 

Ordered — First  Reading — Trustees  Acts  Consoli- 
dation and  Amendment*  [106] ;  Public  Health 
(Scotland)  Act  (1867)  Amendment  ♦  [107]. 

Second  Reading — Hyx>othec  Abolition  (Scotland) 
[3]. 

Committee — Report — Petty  Customs  (Scotland) 
Abolition  Act  Amendment*  [91]. 

Third  Reading— Dvi^ai  Auditors*  [79],  and 
passed, 

PRIVATE    BUSINESS. 


EAST  INDIAN  RAILWAY  BILL. 

Lord  George  Hamilton,  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  and  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  nomi- 
nated Members  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
East  Indian  Railway  Bill : — ^Power  to  send  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Three  to  be  the 
quorum. — [Mr,  Edward  Stanhope,) 

ORDER  S     OF    TEE    LA  T. 


HYPOTHEC     ABOLITION    (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.— [Bill  3.] 

{Mr.   Vans  AgneWy  Mr,  Baillie  Hamilton,  Sir 
George  Douglas,  Colonel  Alexander,) 

SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  vans  AGNEW,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second   time, 
said :  In  the  Session  of  1875,  it  was  my 
duty  to  introduce  a  similar  Bill.    I  thek^^ 
spoke  at  considerable   len^^   ^%jJhHI 
2  E2 
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subject  generally,  and,  having  a  very 
grateful  recollection  of  the  indulgence 
which  I  then  received,  I  do  not  propose 
on  the  present  occasion  to  enter  upon  a 
history  of  the  law  upon  the  subject,  or 
upon  the  efiEbrts  which  have  been  made 
in  previous  Parliaments  to  efiEect  a 
change  in  the  present  state  of  the  law 
on  the  question ;  but  I  think  it  is  due  to 
the  efforts  of  those  who  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  present  Parliament  to  state  in  a  few 
words  what  has  been  done  by  them  in 
order  to  effect  the  desired  change.  It  is 
no  breach  of  confidence  to  say  that,  when 
the  Parliament  met  in  1874,  the  majority 
of  the  Conservative  Members  of  Scot- 
land were  very  desirous  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  up  and  settle  this 
question ;  but  the  House  will  remember 
that  the  Government  had  only  just  come 
into  Office,  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
to  think  of  and  much  to  be  done,  and 
they  were  not  able  to  give  it  their  con- 
sideration. In  consequence  of  that,  I 
introduced  a  Bill  in  1874,  but  was  not 
able  to  find  a  day  for  it.  In  1875,  I 
again  introduced  a  Bill,  and  was  fortu- 
nate in  the  ballot,  having  first  choice  of 
a  Wednesday.  The  subject  was  dis- 
cussed on  the  10th  of  March,  1875,  and 
on  that  occasion  the  Bill  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  only  18  in  a  House  of 
nearly  300  Members.  Out  of  the  60 
Scotch  Members  45  were  present,  and 
took  part  in  the  Division,  and  of  these 
42  voted  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  only 
three  voted  for  its  rejection.  Of  those 
Scotch  Members  who  were  absent,  two 
had  their  names  on  the  back  of  the  Bill, 
and  not  one  of  the  others  would,  I 
believe,  have  voted  against  it.  That 
showed  an  overwhelming,  indeed  an 
almost  unanimous,  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Scotch  Members  in  favour  of  the 
passing  of  the  measure.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  ever  been  a  stronger  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  the  part  of  any  one 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  favour 
of  a  particular  measure  affecting  it  than 
on  that  occasion.  In  that  year,  an  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Bill  for  England  was 
passed,  and  a  promise  made  that  an 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  for  Scotland 
would  be  introduced  in  the  following 
Session.  On  that,  I  consulted  with  a 
number  of  my  friends,  and  they  and  I 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  better  not 
to  introduce  a  separate  Bill  on  the  sub- 
ject in  1876,  but  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
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tion  in  an  Amendment  on  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Bill.  That  Bill  was 
read  a  second  time.  I  could  not  oppose 
the  second  reading,  because,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Bill  gave  the  statutory  right 
to  the  farmers  of  compensation  for  un- 
exhausted improvements.  I,  however, 
put  an  Amendment  on  the  Paper,  on 
going  into  Committee,  embodying  pro- 
visions similar  to  those  in  the  two 
clauses  of  the  Bill  I  have  now  the  honour 
to  submit  to  the  House.  Late  in  the 
Session  the  promised  Bill  for  Scotland 
was  read  a  second  time ;  but  it  went  no 
further,  and  it  has  not  been  renewed. 
In  1877  I  again  introduced  my  Bill,  but 
I  could  not  get  a  day  for  it,  being  un- 
fortunate in  the  ballot.  Last  Session, 
again,  I  was  not  fortunate  in  the  ballot. 
The  day  upon  which  I  had  fixed — the 
second  Wednesday  after  Easter — hap- 
pened unexpectedly  to  fall  within  the 
Easter  Vacation.  I  put  the  Bill  down 
again,  therefore,  as  the  first  Order  on  a 
subsequent  Tuesday ;  but  owing  to  the 
collapse  of  a  number  of  Motions  on  the 
Paper,  and  my  being  unfortunately 
called  to  go  on  with  the  Bill  at  half- 
past  7  o'clock,  only  20  Members  were  in 
the  House  on  the  occasion,  and  I  had 
not  opened  my  mouth  when  the  House 
was  counted  out.  The  Bill  was  then 
withdrawn,  and  a  Besolution  intro- 
duced on  the  subject.  It  was  the  first 
Order  of  the  Day  on  a  Tuesday  in 
the  hot  weather  in  July;  but  on  the 
House  meeting  at  9  o'clock,  after  a 
Morning  Sitting  and  the  dinner-hour, 
I  was  again  counted  out.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  14  Scotch  Members  on 
this  side,  or  the  34  Scotch  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  who  failed 
to  attend  on  those  occasions  when  it  was 
counted  out,  have  any  right  to  throw 
stones  at  me  in  respect  to  the  manner  I 
have  attended  to  the  question.  This 
year,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  have  been 
fortunate  in  the  ballot,  and  on  an  early 
day  in  the  Session  we  are  met  to  discuss 
the  measure,  I  hope  with  better  pros- 

Eects  than  we  had  in  1875,  though  I 
elieve  the  discussion  then  must  have 
done  us  good,  for  the  position  of  the 
Bill  was  then  not  nearly  so  strong  as 
now.  On  that  occasion,  I  was  met  with 
a  Motion  that  the  second  reading  be  de- 
layed for  six  months,  and  a  week  ago 
there  was  also  a  Motion  to  that  effect 
standing  on  the  Paper  in  the  name  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  the 
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Ayr  Burghs  (Sir  William  Ounineliame). 
That    Nptice    has    disappeared    now. 
A   direct   attack   is    not  to   be  made; 
but,  in  place  of  that,  my  noble  Prieiid 
the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord 
Elcho)  has  placed  a  Eesolution  on  the 
Paper,  not  in  the  way  of  a  direct  nega- 
tive, but,  to  avoid  a  front  attack,  he  is 
going  to  endeavour  to  turn  our  flank  by 
causing  delay.     But  I  think  the  noble 
Lord  will  find  it  dangerous  tactics  to 
change  his  front  immediately  before  a 
general  engagement.     It  is  certainly  not 
a  proof  of  strength.     In  the  former  de- 
bate, as  I  have  said,  only  two  Members 
representing  Scotch  constituencies  spoke 
against  the  Bill,  and  each  of  them  made 
certain  admissions.     My  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Fri(fod  the   Member  for  the   Ayr 
Burghs  said  in  his  speech  that  if  the 
Bill  were  limited  to  tenants  with  farms 
of  the  value  of,  or  exceeding,  £200  per 
annum,  he  would  have  ^o  objection  to 
vote  for  it.     That  was  admitting  that 
the  prinriple  of  hypothec  was  not  re- 
quired in  large  farms.     The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire  said, 
on  that  occasion,  that  ^the  right  of  hypo- 
thec was  not  necessary  for  the  landlords ; 
that  they  could  protect  themselves,  and 
if  they  did  protect  themselves,  it  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  tenants.     My 
hon.  and   gallant  Friend  on  the  front 
Bench  below  me  (Sir  James  Elphinstone) 
— though  he  is  not  a  Scotch  Member,  is  a 
Scotch  proprietor,  and    no   one  has  a 
better  right  to   speak  on  the  subject 
than  he — said,  on  that  occasion,  that  if 
hypothec  had  affected  the  landlords  only, 
he  would  have  been  prepared  to  vote 
for  it.   These  hon.  Members,  and  others 
I  could  name,  opposed  the  Bill  chiefly 
in  the  interests  of  the  tenants,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  smaller  tenants ;  but  I 
must   say  that  I  think  the  farmers  of 
Scotland,  both  large  and  small,  ought 
to  know  their  own  interests  quite  as 
well  as  any  landlords  in  this  House  who 
profess  to  know  what  the  farmers'  in- 
terests are,  and  to  speak  for  them — and 
it  is  the  belief  of  those  farmers  that  this 
privilege   of   hypothec  is  injurious  to 
them,  and  that  the  retention  of  it  will 
not  be  to  their  advantage.     They  com- 
plain that  it  injures  their  credit,  that  it 
raises  their  rents  in  an  unfair  degree, 
and  is  disadvantageous  to  them  in  many 
other  respects.    They  expressed  the  opi- 
nion that  this  law  was  disadvantageous  to 
them  most  strongly  at  the  last  Election, 


when  they  returned  Members  to  the 
House  who,  with  three  exceptions,  in 
1875,  voted  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
this  privilege.  What  I  may  call  the 
small  farmers'  argument  was  used  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Sussex  (Mr. 
Gregory),  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
York  (Mr.  Leeman);  and  I  am  very 
sorry  that  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
latter  constituency  is  prevented  from. 
being  present  in  the  House  by  illness. 
Now,  I  wish  to  examine  this  argument 
in  regard  to  the  small  farmers,  and  I 
should  like  to  say  what  I  mean  by  a 
small  farmer.  I  would  define  him  as  a 
man  who  is  something  more  than  what 
we  call  in  Scotland  a  crofter,  but  who 
is  less  than  a  large  farmer — a  man 
who  has  a  pair  of  horses,  from 
four  to  10  cows,  and  some  young 
cattle,  who  employs  no  hired  labour, 
who  is  assisted  by  members  of  his  family, 
and  who,  in  particular,  ploughs  his  own 
land.  His  rent  may  be  something  be- 
tween £50  and  £60.  He  is  a  man  whose 
whole  labour  is  taken  up  on  his  own 
land.  When  we  come  to  a  smaller  scale 
of  farmer,  the  man's  whole  time  is  not 
employed  on  his  own  farm.  He  hires 
himself  out  to  work  for  somebody  else— 
that  is  the  crofter.  Much  has  been  said 
in  praise  of  these  small  farmers,  and  I 
endorse  every  word  of  it.  They  are  in- 
dustrious and  prudent,  and  they  have 
done  a  great  deal,  and  are  doing  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  their  own  line. 
They  break  up  rough  land  so  as  to  fit  it  for 
produce,  and  prepare  the  way  for  those 
who  come  after  them.  They  occupy 
chiefly  inferior  soils,  and  I  would  be  the 
last  man  to  propose  anything  to  their 
hurt.  But  those  very  men  do  not  think 
this  privilege  is  for  their  benefit  at  all — 
vei'y  far  from  it.  In  the  County  of  Aber- 
deen, for  instance,  they  are  a  very  nu- 
merous class ;  but  if  this  Bill  is  going  to 
be  injurious  to  them,  they  would  hardly 
have  got  up  a  Petition,  as  they  have 
done,  and  presented  it  to  this  House  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  hypothec, 
signed  by  no  fewer  than  2,841  farmers, 
of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  of  this 
class.  Small  farms  are  generally  on 
poor  soils.  Large  farms  are  upon  better 
and  more  easily  cultivated  lands.  That 
is  occasioned,  not  through  the  existence 
of  the  law  of  hypothec,  but  from  natural 
and  economical  reasons.  A  man  with 
capital  will  not  seleot  a  taxtfi  on  a  bare 
hiU  side;  he  ratim  ^iMBikalMe  of 
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land  on  whicli  he  may  expend  his  money 
with  the  greatest  prospect  of  profit.  The 
man  with  little  capital,  which  he  has 
saved  from  his  labour,  can  only  get  the 
rougher  land.  Now,  the  abolition  of  the 
law  of  hypothec  will  not  reduce  the 
number  of  small  farms  which  were  not 
created  by  it ;  and  if  it  does  not  reduce 
these  farms,  it  will  not  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  occupy  them.  The 
abolition  of  this  law  may  make  landlords 
more  careful  to  whom  they  intrust  their 
land,  and  I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
a  disadvantage.  It  would  prevent  men 
with  insufficient  means — men  of  straw, 
who  have  nothing  to  lose— offering  to 
take  farms,  knowing  that  they  cannot 
pay  for  them,  and  thus  forcing  up  the 
market  to  those  who  have  really  some- 
thing to  lose,  and  who  would  be  steady 
good  tenants.  Farmers,  whether  large 
or  small,  complain  that  the  landlord's 
privilege  enables  him  to  receive  and 
accept  offers  from  men  who  have  not 
sufficient  capital  or  credit,  and  I  think 
that  a  very  fair  groimd  of  complaint 
against  hypothec.  There  is  a  custom 
peculiar  to  Scotland — namely,  back- rent. 
Over  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  with 
the  exception  of  five  counties — two  in 
the  North  and  three  in  the  South  West 
— the  farmer  is  not  expected  to  pay  any 
rent  until  he  has  had  time  to  sow,  reap, 
and  sell  the  first  crop.  That  enables  a 
man  with  insufficient  capital  to  offer  for 
a  farm,  trusting  to  have  a  good  harvest 
in  the  first  year.  If  he  has  a  good  har- 
vest, he  gets  on ;  but  if  he  has  not,  he 
gets  into  difficulties ;  and  not  only  does 
the  farmer  and  the  landlord  suffer,  but 
everybody  else  connected  with  him.  I 
believe  that  if  the  custom,  with  regard  to 
payment  of  rent  in  Scotland,  was  to  be- 
come the  same  as  in  England  and  Ireland 
— that  is  to  say,  that  a  man  was  to  pay 
his  first  half-year's  rent  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half-year,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  would  put  their 
relations  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  landlord's 
privilege  of  being  paid  in  full,  whether 
anyone  else  gets  anything  or  not,  ceases 
entirely,  the  custom  of  back-rent  will 
also  be  done  away  with.  Another  com- 
plaint is  that  the  law  of  hypothec,  as  it 
stands,  injures  the  credit  of  farmers  with 
the  public.  I  think  that  is  the  case  as 
far  as  advances  from  the  banks  and 
other  sources  are  concerned,  and  in 
dealing  with  those    from  whom    they 
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must  buy  certain  articles.   For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  a  failure,  where  the  land- 
lord is  paid  in  full,  and  all  the  other 
creditors  get  only  a  dividend — not  only 
is  an  injury  done  in  the  particular  case, 
but  it  shakes  the  credit  of  every  farmer 
in    the    neighbourhood.     Farming,    as 
carried  on  in  Scotland,  is  carried  on  to  a 
certain  extent  on  credit.    We  know  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  employ  capital  in 
agricidture,  because  it  tends  to  increase 
production,  and  thus  augments  the  na- 
tional wealth.    But  this  law  of  hypothec, 
injuring,  as  it  does,  the  credit  of  the 
farmer,  checks  production ;  that  checks  the 
increase  of  national  wealth,  and  limits  the 
farmer's  profits,  and  that  keeps  down  the 
rent  of  land,  and,  consequently,  its  value. 
It  is  argued  that  hypothec  is  like  other 
liens,    and    should   not  be   an   excep- 
tion, and  that  is  the  subject  of  part  of 
the  Amendment  put  on  the  Paper  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Had- 
dingtonshire.     The  noble  Lord  holds 
that  hypothec  is  only  one  of  many  forms 
of  preferential  security,  and  in  his  speech 
in  1875,    he  has  told  us,  as  we  have 
often  been  told,  that  when  it  is  proposed 
to  modify  a  law  which  is  found  to  press 
unfairly  on  some  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, we  must  make  a  similar  change 
in  all   analogous  laws,    although  they 
have  not  been  complained  of.     Such  an 
argument  is  merely  a  plea  for  delay  on 
the  part  of  those  who  will  not  face  the 
question  on  hand.     To  tell  us  we  ought 
not  to  remedy  that  which  the  whole  con- 
stituencies of  Scotland  consider  a  prac- 
tical grievance,  because  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  make  other  changes  which  no 
one  wants  or  asks  for,  is  hardly  a  reason- 
able argument  to  lay  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  deny  that  this  landlord's 
right  is  similar  to   the  liens    in  com- 
mercial   matters.     But    whether    it    is 
similar  or  not,   I  cannot  think  it  is  a 
point  worth  arguing  at  this  time.   What 
I  maintain  is,  that  as  this  law  has  been 
proved  to  be  no  longer  beneficial  to  the 
class  it  was  meant  to  benefit,  it  may  be 
treated  as  an  exception,   and  be  dea^t 
with  as  an  exceptional  case,  and,  as  a 
grievance  that  has  been  proved,  it  should 
be  remedied.     It  has  been  said,  in  jus- 
tification of  hypothec,  that  the  landlord 
is  a  ^oiMi-partner  with  the  tenant.     I  do 
not  deny  that  that  was  the  case  once,  but  I 
deny  that  it  is  the  case  now.     There  was 
once  a  time  when  he  was  the  owner  of 
the    entire    stock   and  crop,  and  even 
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found  the  seed  of  the  farmer.  But  that 
is  a  long  time  ago.  As  time  went  on  he 
became  the  tenant's  sole  creditor,  and 
after  that  he  became  not  the  sole  creditor, 
but  the  largest  creditor.  All  that,  how- 
ever, is  changed  now.  He  is  no  longer 
the  sole  creditor.  In  my  own  district, 
for  instance,  for  every  £100  of  rent  paid 
by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  he  spends 
£125  on  artificial  manures.  What  has 
been  the  result  of  that  expenditure  of 
the  tenant's  capital 'upon  the  land?  I 
can  say  that,  in  my  own  case,  having 
come  into  possession  of  my  estate  nearly 
40  years  ago,  its  value  now  is  50  per 
cent  higher  than  it  was  under  my  pre- 
decessor. That  has  been  caused,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  by  the  amount  spent  on 
the  land  by  the  tenants  in  manure,  and  so 
forth.  No  doubt,  that  is  the  case  also  in  a 
great  part  of  Scotland,  especially  on  light 
lands,  and  it  is  of  them  I  am  speaking. 
Lightlands,  by  the  application  of  artificial 
manures,  have  been  forced  to  bear  much 
heavier  crops  than  ever  formerly  it  was 
thought  they  could  bear.  Farmers,  thus 
enabled  to  produce  heavier  crops,  have 
been  enabled  to  pay  much  higher  rents ; 
and  while  the  landlord's  condition  has 
been  much  improved,  the  farmer's  posi- 
tion has  improved  to  a  much  greater 
extent.  They  are  living  in  a  higher 
social  position,  and  in  much  more  afflu- 
ence than  they  were  a  number  of  years 
ago.  [Lord  Elcho  :  Under  hypothec  ?] 
In  spite  of  hypothec.  The  landlords  of 
late  years,  instead  of  finding  capital  for 
the  farming  of  the  soil,  have  really 
been  employing  capitalists  to  cultivate 
it  for  them.  Seed,  implements,  labour, 
and  manure,  as  well  as  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  go  to  the  making  of  the 
crops ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  unfair, 
in  the  change  of  circumstances  which 
have  arisen  of  late  years,  that  the  land- 
lord should  be  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  other  creditors.  It  is  said  that 
if  the  change  should  be  made  in  the  law 
of  Scotland,  which  is  now  proposed,  a 
a  change  must  be  made  in  the  law  of 
distress  in  England.  [**  Hear,  hear !  "] 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  in 
his  cheer.  Who  asks  for  a  change  in  the 
law  of  distress  in  England  ?  The  land- 
lords do  not  ask  for  it;  the  English 
farmers  have  have  not  asked  for  it. 
Therefore,  there  seems  no  occasion  for 
making  such  an  alteration  until  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  demand  it. 
When   a   change   takes  place  in  Eng- 


land to  the  extent  it  has  taken  place 
in  Scotland,  English  Members  will  un- 
doubtedly come  down  to  this  House 
and  make  the  same  demand  that  the 
Scotch  Members  are  now  making.  When 
the  circumstances  of  the  English  farmers 
change  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
Scotch  farmers  have  done,  they  will 
send  Eepresentatives  who  will  advocate 
their  views  and  carry  them  out.  Until 
they  do  that,  I  do  not  think  anyone  need 
be  anxious  about  the  law  of  distress  in 
England.  I  know  that  during  this  debate  I 
shall  be  met  with  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  which 
sat  in  1869.  Well,  that  Report  was 
against  any  further  change  in  the  law  at 
present.  The  House  will  remember  that 
a  law  was'passed  in  1867  very  much  mo- 
difying what  had  before  been  the  law  on 
this  question,  and  the  amending  law  had 
had  a  very  short  trial  when  the  House 
of  Lords  reported  that  it  was  not  de- 
sirable then  to  make  a  change.  But  10 
years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  this  law  has  been  upon  its 
trial,  it  has  not  satisfied  the  wants  of  the 
people,  and,  having  been  found  wanting, 
they  are  asking  that  a  further  change 
should  be  made.  As  to  the  Report,  I 
am  not  saying  anything  disrespectful  to 
the  noble  Lords  who  formed  the  Com- 
mittee in  expressing  the  opinion  that 
their  Report  was  a  K)regone  conclusion. 
They  were  all  large  landholders  in  Scot- 
land ;  their  opinions  were  settled  before 
they  entered  upon  the  investigation  of 
the  question,  and  no  one  could  have  ex- 
pected them  to  report  otherwise  than 
they  did.  If  that  Report  were  submitted 
to  the  constituencies  of  Scotland,  I  do 
not  think  we  should  find  one  constituency 
which  would  agree  with  the  conclusions 
in  it.  I  may  now  say  a  few  words  on 
the  Bill  which  it  is  my  duty  to  introduce. 
It  is  a  similar  Bill  to  that  which  was  be- 
fore the  House  last  year.  The  1  st  clause 
abolishes  the  landlord's  exclusive  right 
to  hypothec  for  land  rental,  either  for 
agriculture  or  pasture.  But  there  is  a 
Proviso  reserving  all  the  rights  under 
existing  leases,  contracts,  or  bargains.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  Act  should  come  into 
force  at  Martinmas — that  is,  the  11th 
November  next  year.  The  reason  for 
that  is  that  if  it  is  passed  into  law  it 
will  give  12  months  to  landlords  and 
tenants  to  consider  the  matter,  and  those 
landlords  or  tenants  who  are  not  under 
leases     can     make    any    arrangement 
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at  tlie  end  of  tlie  year  they  think 
fit.  The  2nd  clause  is  rather  technical 
in  its  expression.  It  has  reference  to 
the  law  known  in  Scotland  as  the  Act  of 
Sederunt,  1756.  If  the  landlord's  right 
of  hypothec  is  taken  away,  and  if  the 
tenant  does  not  pay  his  rent  at  the  end 
of  the  six  months  at  which  it  is  due,  the 
landlord  will  have  no  right  at  present  to 
take  any  steps  against  him  until  other 
six  months  nave  expired.  Under  this 
Act,  after  twelve  months  have  elapsed, 
he  may  take  him  before  the  Sheriff's 
Court,  and  call  upon  him  to  find  security 
for  that  year  and  for  the  next  five  years. 
This  is  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  the  2nd 
clause  of  my  Bill  is  to  shorten  the  period 
mentioned  in  the  Act  from  twelve  months 
to  six  months,  and  to  give  power,  if  secu- 
rity is  not  found,  for  the  removal  of  the 
tenant.  It  does  seem  hard  that  the 
tenant  should  be  able  to  remain  in  pos- 
session of  his  land  without  fulfilling  his 
part  of  the  bargain,  and  it  does  appear 
to  me  that  if  the  House  removes  the 
privilege  of  the  landlord  to  hypothec,  it 
IS  only  fair  to  provide  that  the  landlord 
may  not  be  unjustly  kept  out  of  his  land 
by  the  tenant  who  occupies  it.  This  clause 
was  in  the  Amendment  which  I  proposed 
to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  in 
1876.  I  offer  this  Bill  as  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  believing  it  to  be  a  fair 
compromise  between  the  conflicting  de- 
mands of  interested  parties.  The  Bill, 
therefore,  is  to  carry  out  two  objects — 
to  take  away  the  preferential  right  which 
a  landlord  has  to  be  paid  in  full  for  the 
use  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  while 
other  creditors  who  contribute  as  much 
as  he  to  the  raising  of  the  crop  only  get, 
in  the  event  of  a  failure,  a  dividend  on 
their  debts ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
enable  the  landlord  to  come  into  posses- 
sion of  his  land  as  soon  as  his  tenant 
fails  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  bargain.  If 
those  two  objects  are  not  carried  out  by 
the  Bill  now  in  the  hands  of  the  House, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  accept  any  Amend- 
ment which  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Lord  Advocate  or  any  other  Member 
may  propose,  that  will  more  thoroughly 
carry  out  its  object.  I  propose  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time.  I  am  glad 
to  think  it  will  be  supported  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Vans  Agnew.) 

Mr.  Vans  Agnew 


Lord  ELCHO,  in  rising  to  move  the 

following  Amendment : — 

<^  That,  inasmuch  as  the  Law  of  Hypothec  is 
the  equivalent  in  Scotland  of  the  English  and 
Irish'  Law  of  distress,  and  inasmuch  as  many 
other  examples  of  preferential  security  over 
property  bemg  given  in  certain  circumstances 
to  particular  creditors  are  to  be  found  in  the 
commercial  Law  of  this  and  other  Nations,  this 
subject,  if  dealt  with  at  all  by  Parliament, 
should  be  considered  as  a  whole,  and  not  be 
treated  locally  and  exceptionally  as  in  the  pre- 
sent Bill ;  and  in  dealing  with  this  subject  due 
consideration  should  bo  given  to  the  fact  that  the 

E referential  security  for  payment  of  rent  which 
mdlords  have  from  time  immemorial  enjoyed 
at  Common  Law,  regulated  by  the  State,  has,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  Nation,  enabled 
many  industrious  and  enternrising  men  of  small 
means  to  obtain  farms  and  rise  in  the  world, 
which  otherwise  they  could  not  have  done," 

said,  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to 
take  any  prominent  part  in  this  discus- 
sion ;  and  he  had  still  no  wish,  amongst 
Scotch  Members  who  were  better 
acquainted  with  subject  than  he  was,  to 
enter  into  any  lengthened  discussion 
upon  the  Bill.  The  subject  was  a  very  old 
one.  That  was  the  day  upon  which  the 
Wigtonshire  annual  came  into  full  bloom. 
The  hon.  Member  had  told  them  how  the 
question  had  been  agitated  for  some 
20  years,  how  they  had  Motions  made 
upon  it  in  the  House,  how  Eoyal  Com- 
missions had  reported,  how  Bills  had  been 
founded  on  their  Reports,  how  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  had  also 
inquired  into  the  subject;  how,  finally, 
several  abortive  efforts  had  been  made 
to  get  the  House  to  deal  with  it.  The 
hon.  Member  told  them  of  the  perverse 
fortune  that  had  followed  him  last  year 
in  dealing  with  this  subject.  He  had 
the  greatest  difficulty,  they  all  knew,  in 
getting  a  day ;  and  having  got  a  day, 
those  Scotch  Members  who  were  now  all 
so  anxious  to  have  this  Bill  passed, 
which  was  to  take  away  the  preferential 
right  of  the  landlord,  were  not  present, 
and  the  House  was  counted  out.  How  did 
they  account  for  that  ?  When  they  con- 
trasted the  facts,  thafthese  Scotch  Mem- 
bers could  not  be  found  last  year  when 
they  were  wanted,  and  were  there  in 
such  numbers  now,  they  would  see  that 
this  was  something  like  a  Dissolution 
muster.  The  fact  that  a  Dissolution  was 
not  so  remote  in  1879  as  it  was  in  1878 
might  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
His  hon.  Friend's  Bill  was  as  good  last 
year  as  it  waA  this ;  his  arguments  were 
as  sound  last  year  as  they  were  this ; 
yet,  while  he  got  no  countenance  last 
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year,  he  found  himself  supported  by  a 
vast  majority  of  Scotch  Members  now. 
His  hon.  Friend  tried  to  sneer  at  his  Re- 
solution. The  question  of  urban  hjrpo- 
thec  was,  the  hon.  Member  thought,  a 
matter  which  ought  separately  to  be 
dealt  with.  But  what  happened  last 
year?  They  had  now  sitting  opposite 
them  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Kincardineshire  (General  Sir  George 
Balfour).  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
had  not  been  so  long  trained  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Parliamentary  tactics  and  proce- 
dure in  reference  to  Bills  before  them  as 
some  other  Members;  and,  conseq^ently, 
brought  a  comparatively  virgin  mind  to 
deal  with  this  subject — and,  he  might  add, 
a  thoroughly  logical  and  intelligent  mind. 
What  did  he  do  last  year — did  he  bring 
in  such  a  Bill  as  this  Wigtonshire 
annual  ?  Not  at  all.  He  brought  in  a 
Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  deal 
not  with  the  preferential  security  that  the 
landlord  had  in  land  only,  but  to  deal 
with  the  preferential  security  of  the 
landlord  in  houses  as  well.  That  was  a 
consistent  and  honest  and  straightfor- 
ward policy ;  but  he  was  earwigged  by 
all  the  burgh  Members  in  Scotland — 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr. 
M'Laren),  no  doubt,  and  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson), 
who  were  all  horror-struck — who  said — 
*  *  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
going  to  repeal  the  right  of  hypothec  of 
landlords  in  towns !  What  would  become 
of  the  artizans  ?" — who,  by-the-bye,  were 
equivalent  to  the  small  tenants  in  the 
country  —  *'  they  won't  be  able  to  get 
lodgings  at  any  price.  This  will  never 
do.  You  must  withdraw  this  Bill."  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  was  amenable 
to  these  views,  expressed  to  him  so  for- 
cibly in  the  Lobby  of  the  House  pri- 
vately, and  illogically  withdrew  the  Bill  he 
had  logically  tabled,  and  he  (Lord  Elcho) 
now  ventured  to  take  the  view  taken 
by  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  last  year. 
It  was  not  only  a  logical  carrying  out  of 
this  Bill,  but  it  was  more  consistent  with 
justice  than  this  Bill;  and  if  it  were  true 
that  the  Lord  Advocate  was  going  to 
give  his  support  to  this  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  preferential  claims  of  landlords, 
that  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber was  more  consistent  with  statesman- 
ship, and  more  just  than  this  "Parlia- 
mentary expediency  "  method  of  dealing 
with  the  question.  He  (Lord  Elcho)  had, 
in  the  Resolution  which  was  proposed 


— rather  a  long  one — ["Hear,  hear!"] 
laid  down  what  was  the  sound  principle 
on  this  subject.     He  heard  a  cheer  when 
he  spoke  about  it  being  a  long  one ;  but 
he  was  not  then  addressing  them  merely 
as  Scotchmen.     It  was  an  English  and 
Irish  as  well  as  a  Scotch  question,  and 
English  and  Irish  Members  came  down 
usually  to    that  House  at   6    o'clock, 
knowing  nothing  of    what  had  taken 
place,  and  it  was  necessary  to  explain  to 
them  in  the  question  before  the  House 
what   they  were  really   dealing  with. 
Therefore,  he  had  put  it  in  plain  lan- 
guage —  showing     that    the    law    of 
distress   was  in  principle  the  same  as 
the  more  classic   term  of  the    law  of 
hypothec.      What  did  this  Resolution 
say?     It  affirmed  three  facts.     It  af- 
firmed that    the  Law  of  Hypothec  in 
Scotland  was  equivalent  to  the  English 
and  Irish  law  of  distress.     There  could 
be  no  dispute  about  that.     It    might 
possibly  be  necessary  to  make  some  little 
changes,   to  which  he  would  have  no 
objection,  in  order  to  make  the  law  ab- 
solutely identical  in  the  two  countries; 
but  it  was  a  fact  that  the  law  of  hy- 
pothec was  practically  identical  with  the 
law  of  distress.  The  second  fact  affirmed 
was  that  this  preferential  security  was 
to   be    found    in  other  things  besides 
land.     [Mr.  J.  W.  Babclay  dissented.] 
The  hon.  Member  for  Forfarshire  (Mr. 
J.  W.  Barclay),  who  sat  opposite  him, 
shook  his  head  at  that ;  but  what  was 
the  case?    He  believed  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  farmed,  or  did  farm,  and 
he  remembered  hearing  him  give  evidence 
as  an  agricultural  tenant  before  a  Game 
Law  Committee,  and  heard  from  him 
many  very  wonderful  things.     In   fact, 
great  sport  was  afforded  to  them  on  that 
occasion  by  the   hon.    Gentleman.    It 
appeared  that  the  hon.  Member   had 
ceased  to  be  a  farmer  now,  but  he  had 
not  ceased  to  be  a  shipowner  ;  and  had 
he  not  a  lien  upon  the  cargo  carried  in 
his  ships  if  the  shipping  dues  were  not 
paid  ?    If  that  was  so,  then  he  (Lord 
Elcho)  could  not  understand  the  shake 
of  the  head  of  the  hon.  Member;  and  he 
was  justified  in  saying  that  this  law 
applying  to  land  applied  to  houses  and 
ships  and  other  things  as  well.     But, 
upon  this  point,  he  thought  he  could 
bring  into  court  even  greater  authority 
upon  this  question  than  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Forfarshire.     It  was  an  opinion 
given  in  a  speech  upon  this  very  point 
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of  tlie  general  application  of  liens  and 
the  application  of  the  law  of  distress 
on  property  of  debtors  on  the  part  of  the 
owners — given,  not  by  the  present  Lord 
Advocate,  but  by  the  present  Lord  Mon- 
creiff,  whom  they  all  loved,  when  Lord 
Advocate  of  the  Liberal  Government  of 
those  days.  They  had  advanced  very 
fast  since  then ;  but  in  the  Liberal  Q-ovem- 
ment  of  those  days,  hypothec  repeal 
was  a  question  which,  when  raised,  was 
always  spoken  against  by  the  Liberal 
Lord  Advocate,  who  laid  down  princi- 
ples in  the  matter  which  he  believed  to 
be  sound  in  themselves,  and  which  were 
laid  down  without  any  regard  to  tem- 
porary political  expediency.  What  did 
the  then  Lord  Advocate  sa;y  ?  As  to  the 
present  one,  he  would  not  believe  it,  until 
he  heard  it  from  himself,  that  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  a  Conservative  Q-overnment 
was  going,  as  they  were  told,  to  support 
this  revolutionary  Bill.  For,  unques- 
tionably, it  was  a  complete  revolu- 
tion as  regards  the  position  of  owners 
of  property  in  land.  Lord  Moncreiff 
said — 
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Afi  to  preferential  claims,  they  were  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Law  of  H}^thoc.  Instances  of  them 
are  in  existence,  and  in  the  laws  respecting  com- 
merce and  manufactures  there  were  numerous 
cases  of  lien,  rights  of  redemption,  which  really 
amount  to  just  as  much  in  giving  preference 
to  one  creditor  over  another  as  the  Law  of  Hy- 
pothec in  Scotland  did.  As  regards  landlords, 
the  principle  of  the  law  is,  where  the  risk  is 
more  than  commensurate  with  the  interest,  then 
the  law  gives  unusual  facilities  to  recover  the 
claim." 

That  principle,  going  through  a  variety 
of  cases,  reasonably  applied  to  the  sub- 
ject let  by  the  landlord,  whose  means  of 
subsistence  from  year  to  year  depended 
upon  his  rents.  When  they  talked  about 
putting  landlords  and  creditors  upon  the 
same  footing,  they  left  out  of  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  creditors  for  manure, 
corn,  or  anything  else,  could  ask  for  the 
money  due  on  delivery.  But  the  rent, 
unless  they  had  fore-rent,  was  not  pay- 
able in  many  cases  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  tenant  got  possession  of 
the  land;  and,  further,  the  landlord, 
even  though  he  did  not  get  his  rent,  was 
liable  for  all  the  burdens  on  land.  Not 
so  the  com  merchant.  He  could  take 
the  money  he  got  abroad,  but  the  land- 
lord was  solely  responsible  for  these 
burdens.  They  had  very  clear  evidence 
given  upon  this  point  by  Mr.  Murray, 
one  of  the  Conunissioners  of  1865;  before 

Lord  Elcho 


the  House  of  Lords  in  1869.  In  answer 
to  the  Question — 

**  In  Scotland,  is  not  the  landlord  liable  for 
county  rates?  "—he  replied  "Yes"  Q.  "For 
half  the  poor  rates?'*— A.  "Yes."  Q.  "For 
the  repair  of  churches  and  manses  P '  * — A.  "  Ye«.' ' 
Q.  "For  ministers*  stipends ? "—A.  "Yes." 
Q.  "  For  schoohnasters'  salaries ?  "—A.  "Yes." 
Q.  "And  for  repairs  of  schoolhouses ? '* — ^A. 
"  Yes." 

And  he  might  have  added,  had  it  been 
in  this  year  instead  of  1869 — **  and  for 
the  repair  of  roads  imder  the  Eoad  Act?" 

Q.  "Supposing  that  the  Law  of  H3^theo 
was  abolished,  and  the  tenant  became  landlord, 
would  he  not  be  liable  in  all  these  cases,  even  if 
he  did  not  get  a  penny  of  rent  P  " — A.  "  Yes." 

Where,  then,  was  the  similarity  between 
the  cases  of  the  dealers  in  manures  and 
com  and  the  landlords?    Mr.  Murray 
further  said,  as  the  result  of  calculation 
embracing  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  taking  the  average  of  the  rent  of 
the  previous   10  years,  he  found  that 
these  burdens  were  8^-  per  cent  upon 
the  gross  rental.     He  (Lord  Elcho)  be- 
lieved that  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
found  that  they  made  up  at  least  10^  per 
cent  upon  the  gross  rental  now.     There 
was  thus  a  broad  distinction  between  the 
cases ;  and,  therefore,  in  dealing  with 
this  question,  they  ought  to  deal  with 
it  generally,  if  they  dealt  with  it  all. 
He    came    now   to  another  argument, 
and  he  thought  it  a  very  strong  one — 
the  usage  which  prevailed  in  foreign 
countries.     Now,   they  heard   a    great 
deal  about  the  injustice  of  this  law — 
that  it  was  a  barbarous  one,  which  had 
been  left  to  them  from  Roman  times; 
and  if  they  were  to  judge  from  the  won- 
derful document  which  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  of  Scotland  had  presented 
to  the  House  last  year,  this  law  was  the 
cause  of  the  decline  and  fall   of    the 
Eoman  Empire.     They  began  their  Peti- 
tion with  the  most  astounding  statement 
— in  fact,  speaking  as  it  were  with  the 
authority  of  a  page  of  Gibbon,   that 
the    fall    of   the    Eoman  Empire  was 
entirely  owing  to   the  Law  of   Hypo- 
thec.    In  an  Appendix  to  the  Report 
to  which  he    referred,  and  which  he 
did   not    think  received    sufficient    at- 
tention, they  would  find  what  was  the 
rule  in  foreign  coimtries.     In  Austria, 
landlords  had  a  preference  over  other 
creditors.     In  Baden  it  was  the  same. 
In  Bavaria  it  was  likewise  the  same, 
though  there  the  preference  varied  to 
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some  extent.  In  Poland  this  law  rested 
upon  the  Common  Law.  In  Belgium  it 
was  the  same,  and  they  could  claim  rent 
for  three  years  back.  In  Germany  this 
preference  rested  upon  the  general  body 
of  the  Prussian  Law.  All  agreed  in 
granting  a  preference.  In  Darmstadt  it 
was  the  same ;  in  Hadical  France,  which 
had  come  through  so  many  revolutions, 
the  landlord  had  a  right  of  hypothec, 
and  the  Code  Napoleon,  it  was  well  known, 
was  founded  on  the  Roman  law.  In  France 
there  was  no  agitation  on  the  subject, 
not  even  by  Gambetta.  What  was  the 
reason  of  this  difference  between  France 
and  Scotland?  In  Scotland  the  land- 
owners were  few,  and  the  tenants  were 
many ;  but  in  France  the  tenants  were 
comparatively  few,  and  the  landowners 
many;  and  so  the  farmers  were  agi- 
tating against  the  landlords  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  getting  the  support  of  so  many 
Scotch  Members  as  against  the  landlord. 
This,  however,  the  farmers  should  bear 
in  mind,  when  they  looked  on  what  was 
going  on  in  the  course  of  their  Parlia- 
mentary history.  They  ought  to  remember 
the  great  fact  that  they  had  had  a  Liberal 
Lord  Advocate  resisting  this  Bill,  while 
now  they  were  told  a  Conservative  Lord 
Advocate  was  going  to  support  it ;  and 
they  might  depend  upon  it,  when  the 
time  came  that  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer was  enfranchised,  and  bore  to 
the  farmer  the  same  relative  position 
that  the  tenant-farmer  did  now  to  the 
landlord,  this  was  as  certain  as  that  the 
sun  would  rise  to-morrow — though  in 
London  they  might  not  see  it — that  there 
would  be  hon.  Members — God  forbid 
that  he  should  say  that  it  would  be  the 
case  with  any  hon.  Members  who  were 
now  sitting  there  —  but  when  that 
day  came,  there  would  be  hon.  Members 
who  would  be  found  to  take  up  the  case 
of  the  labourer  as  against  the  tenant- 
farmer,  just  as  there  were  Members  now 
to  take  up  the  case  of  the  Scotch  farmer 
against  the  landlord.  A  Law  of  Hypothec 
existed  also  in  the  free  City  of  Hamburgh ; 
in  Hesse  it  was  the  same  ;  and  it  was  the 
same  in  that  country  which,  if  they  were 
to  believe  an  article  written  by  the  late 
Prime  Minister  in  a  magazine  lately, 
England  would  follow  her  in  decadence — 
Holland.  In  fact,  the  state  of  the  law 
in  Holland  was  similar  to  that  in  Scot- 
land before  they  amended  it  in  the  latter 
country  in  1 869.  In  Italy  they  had  a  law, 
giving  security  to   the  landlord,  which 


was  adopted  from  the  Code  Napoleon,  In 
Saxe-Coburg,  if  they  had  not  preferen- 
tial security,  the  rent  was  generally  paid 
half-yearly  or  quarterly,  and  was  secured 
to  the  landlord.  In  Saxony  there  was 
a  preferential  claim  to  the  landlord. 
In  fact,  Wurtemburg  was  the  only  Vans 
Agnewed  country  in  Europe — the  only 
country  in  which  there  was  no  prefer- 
ence given  to  the  landlord;  and  he 
wished  the  hon.  Member  joy  of  this 
solitary  example  in  favour  of  his  legis- 
lation. Even  in  America,  what  was 
the  state  of  things  ?  There  was  a 
preference  given  in  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  and  Pennsylvania ; 
whilst  in  New  York  the  landlord  was 
on  the  same  footing  as  other  credi- 
tors; but  by  attachment  a  preference 
might  be  acquired  even  there.  That 
was  the  state  of  things  in  Europe,  and 
also  in  America;  and  he  ventured  to 
'think  that  this  Law  of  Hypothec  could 
not  be  so  iniquitous,  impolitic,  and 
injurious  a  law  as  it  was  said  to  be  in 
this  document  from  the  Scottish  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  or  it  would  not  have 
been  found  pervading  all  Europe,  and 
even  still  holding  its  own  in  America. 
So  much  for  thei  first  part  of  his  Besolu- 
tion.  If  they  dealt  with  this  question, 
which  involved  great  principles  of  legis- 
lation permeating  their  whole  commer- 
cial legislation,  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  statesmanlike  way,  and  not  in  an 
isolated  and  exceptionsd  way,  as  this 
Bill  proposed  to  deal  with  it.  They 
ought  not  to  have  one  law  singled  out 
for  abolition,  without  a  regard  to  the 
general  principle  on  which  their  legis- 
lation ought  to  be  conducted.  He  there- 
fore proceeded  in  his  Besolution  to  say 
that  it  was  not  expedient  to  make  this 
change.  What  was  the  object  of  all 
their  legislation  with  regard  to  the  land 
and  farming  ?  It  was  for  the  benefit  of 
a^culture.  It  was  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual  farmer,  or  it  ought  not 
to  be,  at  least.  It  ought  not  to  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  landlord,  but  ought  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  by  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  amount  of  crops  in 
the  best  way.  Granting  this,  however, 
was  it  necessary  to  abolish  this  law  in 
Scotland  ?  The  barren  moors  and  hills 
had  been  subdued  and  reclaimed,  until 
the  agriculture  of  Scotland  was  a 
bye-word  for  its  excellence,  and  all 
that,  they  must  remember,  had  been 
effected    under    this  very   law.    They 
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might  say  it  was  in  spite  of  it  if  they 
chose ;  but    it  was  quite  as  open  for 
him  to  say  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
it.    They,  at  any  rate,  agreed  that  it 
was  concurrently  with  this  law,  if  not 
in  consequence  of  it,  that  this  state  of 
things  had  been  produced.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Wigtownshire  had  described 
the  state  of  his  own  estate  as  that  of  a 
perfect  garden,  until  they  might  almost 
expect  the  shares  of  the  railways  would 
rise,  owin^  to  the  number  of  persons 
who  would  flock  to   see  it  when  his 
speech  was    read.    His  interpretation 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  hypothec 
was  a  natural  one.    He  wanted  no  more 
than  this  admission.     He  said  that  if 
they   looked  to  the    condition  of   the 
country — and  he  was,  indeed,  willing  to 
accept  the  statement  of  his  hon.  Friend 
as  to  the  condition  of  his  own  farm — 
they  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied ; 
and  how  had  that  happy  state  of  Scot- 
land been  brought  about  ?  This  brought 
him  now  to  the  latter  part  of  his  Eeso- 
lution.     It  had  been  brought  about,  he 
asserted,  by  the  industry  and  enterprize 
of  their  farmers ;  but  it  was  not  by  the 
large  farmers  alone.     No  doubt,  in  his 
own  county,  large  farmers,  by  their  in- 
dustry and  enterprize,  were  doing,  and 
had  done,  much  in  the  way  of  reclama- 
tion of  waste  land ;    but  this  subduing 
of   the    hills    and  moors    of   Scotland 
had   been  done   by  the  small  farmers 
generally.     It  had  been  done  by  the 
little  men  who  had  risen  from  the  rank 
of  peasants.     They  sot  a  horse  and  cart, 
and  took  a  bit  of  land,  and  rose  gra- 
dually, until  they  had  become  great  and 
wealthy  men.     All  through  the  evidence 
presented  to  the  Commission,  they  had 
this  shown  as  the  great  characteristic  of 
Scotland — that  men  had  raised  them- 
selves by  small  means  to  become  farmers 
of  the  largest  holdings.      They  might 
take  the  case  of  Mr.  George  Hope  as  an 
example.     He  believed  that  his  father 
began  in  a  very  small  way,  and  he  himself 
eventually  became  one  of  the  greatest 
farmers,  and,  after  having  retired  from 
farming,   was   enabled  to  become  the 
proprietor  of  two   estates  in  Peebles- 
shire.    What  did  the  Committee  say 
upon    this    subject?      They   said  that 
tne  evidence  taken  both  in  the  present 
and  former  inquiries  was  conclusive  as 
to  the  fact  that   the  law  of  hypothec 
afforded  facilities  by  which  industrious 
and  intelligent  men  raised  themselves 
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from  very  humble  positions  to  those  of 
prosperous  farmers.     There  were  many 
instances  of  shepherds  and  ag^cultural 
labourers    raising   themselves    to    the 
comfortable  position  of  tenant-farmers 
by  the  facilities  afforded  them  of  ob- 
taining land,  which  they  could  not  have 
had  but  for  the  Law  of  Hypothec,  and  the 
Commission  said  that  there  could  be  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  withdraw  these 
facilities  from  such  men.    The  late  Lord 
Dalhousie  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Liberal 
statesmen,  always  spoke  in  the  same  way. 
He  (Lord  Elcho)  therefore  held,  looking 
to  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  State, 
that  there  could  be  no  greater  misfor- 
time  than  that  they  should  have  only 
two  classes  in  it — the  large  landlords, 
who  were    the  owners,    and  the  large 
tenants,  who  were  the  occupiers  of  the 
soil.     This  would  be  the  result  if  they 
were  to  drive  out  of  the  market,  as  must 
invariably  be  the  case  if  they  abolished 
this    law,    the  small    and    industrious 
farmer,  and  prevented  him  from  rising. 
In  the  far  North  there  had  been  a  gpreat 
deal  of  waste  lands   transformed  into 
the  richest  com  land   in   Scotland  or 
Gh:eat  Britain.     This  land  had   been 
given    to    these     small    farmers    for 
nothing  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
They   afterwards   held   it  for  a   small 
rent,  and  gradually  increased  the  rent 
iintil  it   returned  a  fair   amount.     In 
this  way,  improving  tenants  were  gra- 
dually enabled  to  take  into  their  hands 
farms  of  rich  alluvial  land.     That  was 
a  sound  system.     They  had  it  on  evi- 
dence that  could  not  be  denied  that  if 
this  law   was   abolished   landlords,  in 
their  own  defence,  instead  of  giving  1 2 
months',  18  months*,  or  two  years*  credit 
to  their  tenants,  would  be  obliged  to 
fore-rent,  and  possibly  combine  farms 
together,  and  turn  comparatively  small 
holdings  into  large  grazing  farms,  and 
thus  there  would  be  a  monopoly  created 
on  the  part  of  the  big  farmers  to  the 
injury  of  the  small  farmers.     That  was 
not  to  be  desired,  and  he  questioned 
whether  fore-rents  would  be  of  advan- 
tage. He  was  sorry  to  say  he  was  speak- 
ing at  a  time  when  there  was  great  agri- 
cultural distress.     These  times  of  dis- 
tress told  not  only  upon  small  farmers, 
but  upon  the  big  farmers.     Some  of  the 
latter,  who  were  most  eloquent  at  agri- 
cultural club  meetings,  were  not  pros- 
pering at  this  moment.     How  was  the 
difficulty  met  in  many  cases  ?    It  was 
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met  by  the  landlords,  who  could  afford 
to  show  consideration  for  their  tenantry, 
giviog  them  two  or  three  months'  grace 
when  their  rent  became  due.  But  pass 
this  law,  and  they  could  not  do  that,  and 
when  bad  times  came  again — and  let 
them  not  think  the  passing  of  this  law 
would  prevent  them  irom  having  pe- 
riodical recurrences  of  bad  times — they 
would  not  be  able  to  attribute  these  bad 
times  to  the  Law  of  Hypothec,  as  he  did 
not  doubt  would  be  done  in  the  course 
of  this  debate,  and  they  would  suffer 
iiom  the  impossibility  of  landlords  show- 
ing this  consideration  to  their  tenants. 
Fore-rents  would  take  an  enormous  sum 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tenants.  When 
this  question  was  first  mooted,  and  the 
antidote  of  fore-rent  was  mentioned, 
there  was  a  howl  of  indignation  in  The 
North  British  Agriculturist^  or  some- 
where.  It  was  said — 

"  Is  it  possible  that  the  landlords  of  Scotland 
can  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  fine  their  tenants 
£8,000,000  by  compelling  them  to  pay  fore- 
handed ?  " 

He  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Murray,  Crown 
Agent,  who  gave  evidence  before  the 
Lords.  Ho  said  he  had  seen  it  stated 
that  the  effects  of  the  abolition  of  hjrpo- 
thec  would  be  to  make  the  tenants  pay 
two  rents  in  one  year,  which  practically 
meant  a  disbursement  to  the  extent  of 
£7,000,000.  Looking  to  all  these  ques- 
tions, he  (Lord  Elcho)  thought  it  was  not 
expedient  in  the  national  interest  to  make 
this  change.  If  it  were  to  be  made  at 
all,  it  ought  to  be  made  on  some  broad 
principles  ;  and  they  ought  to  consider 
its  bearings  in  other  countries  as  well 
as  their  own  before  they  thought  of 
making  it.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  East  Sussex  (Mr.  Gregory)  had  put 
an  Amendment  on  the  Paper,  to  which 
he  bad  not  the  least  objection.  His  hon. 
Friend  proposed  that  the  law  ought  to 
be  maintained  and  assimilated  to  the 
law  of  England.  There  might  be  things 
in  the  law  of  England  which  it  might  be 
desirable  to  adopt  in  the  Scotch  law, 
and  there  might  be  things  in  the  Scotch 
law  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  put 
into  the  English  law.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection, therefore,  in  the  least,  to  the 
Amendment,  or  to  the  assimilation  of 
the  law  of  the  three  countries.  He  had 
to  apologize  for  the  want  of  preparation 
in  his  speech ;  but  he  had  to  say  that 
it  was  only  two  days  ago  that  he  deter- 
mined to  speak  upon  the  subject,  and 


since  coming  to  that  determination  his 
time  had  been  very  much  occupied, 
^londay,  for  instance,  was  spent  in  wit- 
nessing the  tenacity  of  one  Irish  Mem- 
ber, and  the  skill  in  anatomizing  of  an- 
other, who  occupied  seven  hours  with 
one  item  in  the  Estimates. 

Mr.  SPEAKEE:  Order,  Order! 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  would  not,  in- 
deed, have  spoken,  if  he  had  not  heard 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
going  to  support  this  Bill.  He  owned  that 
he  heard  tiiat  with  gpreat  astonishment, 
because  he  ventured  to  think  that  if  this 
question  was  to  be  dealt  with,  as  he  had 
said  already,  it  ought  to  have  been 
dealt  with  on  some  broader  principles 
than  those  of  Party  and  political  expe- 
diency. It  must,  he  was  afraid,  be 
under  pressure  of  political  expediency 
that  the  Government  were  acting.  The 
principle  of  the  matter  at  issue  remained 
absolutely  unchanged.  Nothing  had  oc- 
curred in  any  way  to  alter  or  change  the 
character  of  the  Act  they  were  proposing 
to  repeal ;  and  when  he  reminded  them 
that  so  late  as  the  year  1875  the  Go- 
vernment opposed  this  Bill,  and  that  1 9 
Members  of  the  Government,  besides 
three  Members  of  the  House,  who 
were  not  then  in  the  Government 
but  were  so  now,  had  resisted  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Act,  he  thought  he  had 
shown  grounds  for  his  assertion  that  it 
was  on  political  expediency  that  they 
were  proceeding.  He  should  be  glad 
to  hear  what  light  had  suddenly 
dawned  on  the  Treasury  Bench  which 
was  not  brightly  shining  on  them  in 
the  year  1875,  and  what  the  possible 
reason  of  it  could  be  which  had  induced 
19  Gentlemen — Cabinet  Ministers  and 
others — who  had  voted  against  the  abo- 
lition of  this  Act,  now  to  vote  in  favour 
of  its  abolition.  Far  be  it  from  him  to 
lecture,  or  presume  to  say  anything 
approaching  a  lecture,  to  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, the  Treasury  Bench,  or  any 
other  Gentlemen  in  the  House.  But  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  reason 
for  this  sudden  change  of  opinion  was 
the  Mid- Lothian  Election  that  was  im- 
pending ;  but  he  ventured  to  say  that, 
by  doing  what  they  were  doing,  by  being 
untrue  to  their  former  convictions  on  the 
subject,  they  would  not  retain  a  seat  in 
Scotland  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
retained,  nor  would  they  gain  a  seat 
which  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
gained.    On  the  contrary,  if  they  ha^^ 
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resisted  this  as  a  GoyemiDeiity  and 
if  every  Scotch  Member  had  voted 
against  the  Government  and  carried 
it,  what  would  the  position  of  these 
Members  have  been  on  the  hustings? 
They  could  have  said — "  We  have  had 
the  courage  to  go  against  our  own  Go- 
vernment, and  we  have  passed  this  law, 
abolished  hypothec  in  spite  of  them." 
He  thought  their  position  would  have 
been  better.  Each  Government  had  a 
raison  d'etre^  and  the  raison  d^etre  of  the 
Conservative  Government  was  not  to 
give  way  to  the  passing  blasts  of  political 
expediency,  but  to  take  their  stand  on 
sound  principles  of  legislation.  He  ven- 
tured to  think  that  the  country,  when  it 
refused  to  return  a  majority  to  the  late 
Government  and  put  the  present  Minis- 
try in  Office,  did  so  in  the  belief  that 
they  had  secured  a  Qt)vernment  which 
would  have  the  moral  courage  to  resist 
what  were  called  "popular  cries,"  which 
were  founded,  in  many  cases,  on  wrong 
principles,  and  that  they  would  have  had 
some  Dulwark  upon  which  they  could 
rely.  But  even  granting  that  this  change 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Conservative 
Government  did  secure  them  the  Elec- 
tion in  Mid-Lothian,  or  a  gain  of  a  seat 
somewhere  else,  that  would  be  a  very 
trifling  gain  compared  with  the  loss 
which  would  attend  the  loss  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  country  in  a 
Conservative  Government.  This  matter 
would  afifect  not  only  Scotland,  but  the 
whole  of  the  country.  He,  therefore, 
begged  to  move  the  Eesolution  which 
stood  in  his  name. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHEANE,  in  se- 
conding the  Amendment,  said,  he  wished 
to  guard  hon.  Members  against  any  false 
impression  which  they  might  have  re- 
ceived from  the  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend 
who  introduced  the  question.  One  of 
his  observations  was  that  the  Scotch 
landlords  were  in  favour  of  this  Bill 

[Mr.  Vans  Agnew  :   I  said  nothing 

of  the  sort.]  The  Scotch  proprietors 
and  Scotch  gentlemen  who  were  in 
favour  of  it  were  those  who  were 
standing  for  Scotch  constituencies.  It 
was  thought  very  convenient  to  count 
out  the  Bill  last  Session,  and  doubtless 
his  hon.  Friend  knew  it  would  be  counted 

out [Mr.  Vans  Agnew:    No,  no.] 

Well,  then,  he  might  have  known  it, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  counted  out 
then,  and  that  they  had  now  such  a 
muster  of  Members,  was  a  clear  indica- 
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tion,  as  had  been  pointed  out,  that  they 
were  approaching  a  General  Election. 
They  knew  what  this  Bill  was.  It  was 
the  thumbscrew  applied  by  the  Scotch 
constituencies  to  candidates.  Let  them 
ask  any  gentleman  connected  with  Scot- 
land, who  was  not  standing  for  a  Scotch 
constituency,  and  he  would  tell  them 
that  it  was  not  necessary.  Why,  then, 
were  Scotch  Members  made  by  absolute 
compulsion  to  support  this  measure  ? 
He  was  sorry,  he  must  say,  that  the 
extreme  Liberalism  which  was  prevalent 
in  Scotland  had  devised  this  as  the  first 
blow  that  was  to  be  made  against  the 
agricultural  interest,  and  they  believed 
this  Bill  was  a  crucial  test  to  their  Scotch 
Members.  His  hon.  Friend  who  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  measure  had 
said  that  agriculture  was  very  prosper- 
ous in  Scotland.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the 
fact  that  Scotch  farming  was  a  model  of 
farming,  and  was  praised  everywhere ; 
but  this  pre-eminence  in  the  face  of 
Europe  had  been  maintained  imder  the 
Law  of  Hypothec.  This  was  not  a  ques- 
tion merely  affecting  landlords.  As 
landowners  they  could  protect  them- 
selves. If  a  farm  went  into  the  mar- 
ket, instead  of  giving  a  year  and  a- 
half  to  tenants  in  which  to  pay  their 
rent,  they  had  only  to  make  them  give 
security  for  the  money  before  they  en- 
tered the  farm,  or  make  them  pay  in 
advance.  But  it  was  a  most  important 
question  as  aff'ecting  the  improvement 
of  small  farms,  and  the  improvement  of 
small  farmers.  If  they  carried  a  Bill 
like  this,  they  would  undoubtedly  make 
a  monopoly  of  farming.  It  would  be 
surprising  to  him  if  the  Liberal  Party — 
the  English  Liberal  Party — were  to  think 
of  supporting  a  Bill  of  this  kind,  which 
was  really  to  give  the  land  in  monopoly 
to  the  large  farmers,  and  to  turn  out  a 
most  valuable  class  of  men  who  had 
laboured  so  admirably,  and  had  raised 
themselves,  as  the  small  farmers  in 
Scotland  had  done.  He  thought  it  was 
one  of  the  worst  signs  of  the  times  that 
this  Bill  should  be  so  universally  sup- 
ported by  candidates  on  the  hustings. 
He  was  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Lord 
Advocate  and  the  Government  had 
changed  opinions  upon  it.  He  knew 
that  it  was  a  great  cry  in  Scotland — a 
great  Liberal  cry — and  that  the  Govern- 
ment hoped  to  gain  support  by  support- 
ing this  Bill.  He,  therefore,  appealed 
now  to  the  English  Members  to  listen 
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to  people  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
Scotland,  who  had  Scotch  property  and 
Scotch  interests,  and  who  were  not 
Scotch  candidates — and  he  thought  they 
would  agree  with  them  that,  if  the 
House  passed  such  a  Bill  as  this,  they 
would  inflict  a  great  blow  on  agriculture 
in  Scotland,  and  would  do  great  injury 
to  that  admirable  class  in  the  country — 
namely,  the  small  tenant  farmers. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That  *'  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**  inasmuch  as  the  Law  of  Hypothec  is  the  equi- 
valent in  Scotland  of  the  EngUsh  and  Irish  Law 
of  distress,  and  inasmuch  as  many  other  ex- 
amples of  preferential  security  over  property 
heing  given  in  certain  circumstances  to  particu- 
lar creditors  are  to  be  found  in  the  commercial 
Law  of  this  and  other  Nations,  this  subject,  if 
dealt  with  at  all  by  Parliament,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  and  not  be  treated  locally 
and  exceptionally  as  in  the  present  Bill ;  and  in 
dealing  with  this  subject  due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  preferential 
security  for  payment  of  rent  which  landlords 
have  from  time  immemorial  enjoyed  at  Common 
Law,  regulated  by  Statute,  has,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Nation,  enabled  many  indus- 
trious and  enterprising  men  of  small  means  to 
obtain  farms  and  rise  in  the  world,  which 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  done,** — (Lord 
Elcho,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

YiscoTJNT  MACDUFF  said,  he  would 
like,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
to  say  a  few  words  on  this  question, 
though  he  confessed  that  he  felt  almost 
ashamed  to  have  to  go  through  some 
arguments  which  had  been  so  often 
brought  forward,  and,  he  might  add, 
pretty  well  hammered  out  from  every 
point  of  view.  He  was  glad  to  think 
that,  by  a  slow  and  mysterious  process  of 
evolution,  all  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  now  gradually  emerged  into  the  con- 
dition of  full-fledged  supporters  of  the 
abolition  of  hypothec.  The  noble  Lord 
said  he  was  sorry  to  see  they  had  made 
use  again  this  afternoon  of  the  old 
argument  about  the  small  tenants.  He 
recollected,  when  this  question  was  last 
brought  forward,  four  years  ago,  it  was 
said  that  hypothec  was  necessary  to  prop 
up  the  small  tenants.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve anything  of  the  kind,  and  must 
confess  that  he  had  always  been  rather 
amused  at  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Elcho), 
and  those  who  thought  with  him  upon 


this  question,  being  so  thoughtful  as  to 
take  the  small  farmers  under  their  wing. 
It  had  always  been  a  stock  argument  with 
those  who  thought  with  the  noble  Lord 
on  this  question  to  say  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  hypothec  would  extinguish  the 
small  tenant,  and  that  it  should,  there- 
fore, be  maintained  on  grounds  of 
general  expediency.  He  could  not  agree 
to  anything  of  the  kind.  He  yielded  to 
none  in  his  appreciation  of  the  work 
done  in  Scotland  Dy  small  tenant-farmers. 
He  had  had  practical  experience  himself 
of  their  energy,  enterprize,  and  frugality; 
which  had  converted  acres  of  wild  morass 
or  stony  hillsides  into  fertile  corn  fields. 
But  could  anyone  seriously  maintain 
that  these  admirable  qualities  had  been 
brought  out  by  the  Law  of  Hypothec  ? 
He  believed  that  they  would  have  existed 
if  the  Law  of  Hypothec  had  never  been 
heard  of.  He  was  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  the  Law  of  Hypothec  was  of  use  in 
a  remote  period,  when  the  landlord  and 
tenant  were  on  an  entirely  different  foot- 
ing ;  but  all  that  made  this  law  then 
necessary  had  long  since  passed  away. 
One  was  told  often,  and  he  had  even 
heard  it  in  that  House,  that  the  Law  of 
Hypothec  must  be  maintained  in  order 
to  protect  the  poorer  class  of  farmers 
against  the  richer.  That  seemed  a  very 
attractive  argument.  For  his  own  part, 
he  rejoiced  to  see  a  large  number  of 
small  tenants.  But  was  it  seriously 
meant  that  their  legislation  was  intended 
to  encourage  men  without  capital  to  take 
farms?  Surely  such  an  argument  was 
at  variance  with  every  sound  economic 
and  commercial  principle,  and  would,  if 
pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  land 
them  into  rank  socialism.  It  came  to 
this — that  the  economic  advantages  of 
capital  were  so  unfair  that  they  required 
this  law  to  counter-balance  and  nullify 
them  ;  and  he  did  not  think  that,  in  spite 
of  able  advocacy  opposite,  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  found  to  support 
such  a  view.  What  was  wanted  in  Scot- 
land was  not  a  large  class  of  small  im- 
poverished farmers,  dependent  for  their 
very  being  on  their  landlord,  and  living 
only  in  his  approving  smile,  but  a  class 
of  farmers,  whether  large  or  small,  who 
should  be  independent  men,  possessed  of 
energy  and  enterprize,  and  not  beholden 
to  their  landlords  for  the  capital  with 
which  they  cultivated  the  soil.  He  did 
not  mean  to  imply  that  farms  should  be 
held  only  by  large  capitalists,  but  that 
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farms,    whether  they   were   of  20   or 
1,000  acres.,   should  he  held   hy   men 
whose  capital  bore  a  fitting  proportion  to 
the  land  they  rented ;  and  when  he  heard 
of  hypothec  helping  the  small  tenants, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  those 
who    advanced   such   arguments   were 
fondly  dreaming  of  the  feudal  days, 
when  the  farmer,  recognizing  in  his  land- 
lord his  only  means  of  subsistence,  looked 
up  to  him  for  everything,  and  was  in 
fact,  if  not  in  name,  little  better  than  a 
serf.    If  landlords  were  so  solicitous  as 
some  seemed  to  think  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  small  farmers,  why  did  they 
not  proceed  to  divide  their  present  hold- 
ings into  small  ones,  and  thus  encourage 
BO  worthy  a  class  ?    But  he  saw  no  such 
tendency,  and  could  not  help  thinking 
that  this  argument  of  the  * '  small  tenants'  * 
had  been  ingeniously  dragged  forward 
to  cover  an  unpopular  and  untenable 
position.    It  was  almost  an  insult  to 
Scotch  farmers  to  say,  as  he  had  often 
heard  it  said,  that  agriculture  in  Scot- 
land could  only  flourish  when  bolstered 
up  by  the  antiquated  Law  of  Hypothec. 
He  had  said  before  that  the  fullest  pos- 
sible concession  ought  to  be  made  to  the 
utility  of  this  law  in  remote  times.    It 
had  rendered  undeniable  services  to  ag^- 
oulture  when  it  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
when  the   landlord    was  virtually  the 
tenant's  only  creditor.    But  now-a-days 
circumstances  had  entirely  changed.  The 
landlord  was  Aow  no  longer  the  only 
creditor  of  his  tenant.    In  very  many 
cases  he  was  far  from  being  the  largest 
creditor,  and  farmers  had  frequently  told 
him  that  their  manure  bill  was  often 
double  their  rents.     Indeed — and  this 
was  an  argument  which  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  sufficiently  appreciated — 
while  other  creditors,  in  dealing  with  a 
farmer,  risked,  not  unfrequently,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  capital,   the 
landlord  could,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
risk  no  more  than  the  interest  on  his — 
namely,  the  rent  of  his  land.    But  the 
anomaly  of  this  law  was  that  it  gave  a 
preference  claim  to  the  landlord  over  all 
other  creditors,  which  must  necessarily 
diminish  the  credit  of  the  farmer  with 
his   banker    and    the    general    public. 
Now,  his  noble  Friend  laid  some  stress 
upon  preferential  security  being  given 
over  other  sorts  of  property.    This  might 
be  advisable  under  certain  circumstances; 
but,  unless  it  was  specially  desired  by 
both  parties,  it  ought  not  to  be  main- 
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tained,  save  on  some  ground  of  general 
expediency,  and  none  such  was  found  to 
exist  in  favour  of  hypothec.     As  for 
landlords,  he  maintained  that  they  did 
not  want   this   law,    and   upon    well- 
managed  estates  it  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
put  in  force.      Were  it  abolished  to- 
morrow, ample  securities  of  another  kind 
might  be  easily  devised.    In  letting  a 
farm  alandlord  ought  to  look  to  the  means 
of  the  applicant ;  and  it  was  neither  to 
his  interest,  nor  to  that  of  the  tenants, 
still  less  to  that  of  the  land,  to  encourage 
men  of  insufficient  means  to  take  farms, 
relying  upon  this  Law  of  Hypothec  to  see 
them  through.    He  was  told  that  the 
difficulty  of  settling  this  question  arose 
from  the   inconvenience  of   making  a 
different  law  for    Scotland   from  that 
which  obtained  in  England.    That  was 
the  gist  of  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Sussex  (Mr.  Gregory), 
as  developed  in  his  Amendment.     He 
did  not  pretend  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
opinion  of  England  on  that  question, 
though  he  noticed,  a  short  while  ago, 
that,  in  a  speech  at  a  Chamber  of  Agpri- 
culture  in  an  Eastern  county,  a  proposal 
was  made  to  do  away  with  the  law  of 
distress.     He  did  not  presume  to  offer 
any  opinion  on  this  subject  to  English 
farmers ;  but  he  viewed  the  question  as  a 
purely  Scotch  one,  which  ought  to  be 
settled  on  principles  thoroughly  under- 
stood    and    appreciated    in    Scotland. 
Precedents  were  not  wanting  for  intro- 
ducing Bills  applying  to  one  Kingdom 
only,  or  different  Bills  on  the  same  sub- 
ject for  each  Kingdom.    An  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Bill  was  brought  in  for 
Scotland  separate  from  that  which  was 
passed  for  England,  and  a  Game  Act  had 
actually  been  passed  for  Scotland  with- 
out a  similar  measure  being  proposed  for 
England.      Athough,   on  principle,   he 
should  always  be  happy  to  see  the  laws 
of  the  two  Kingdoms  assimilated,  yet, 
until  the  assimilation  could  be  brought 
about,  he  did  not  think  that  the  Houso 
need  be  moved  by  any  such  considera- 
tion from  giving  its  assent  to  the  measure 
now  before  it.      This   was  a  time  of 
general  and  wide- spread  depression  in 
the  country,  and  prices  were  not  likely 
to  rule  for  some  time  to  come  in  favour 
of  the  agricultural  classes.     He  could 
not  help  thinking  that  it  was  a  propitious 
moment  to  remove  an  old  long-standing 
grievance,  and  to  settle  the  question  in  a 
manner  which  had  been  approved  over 
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and  over  again  by  a  practically  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Scotch  people. 

Sir  GEOEGE  DOUGLAS  said,  he 
had  much  pleasure  in  supporting  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wig^wn- 
shire,  not  under  compulsion,  but  because 
he  felt  convinced  that  the  time  had  come 
when  agricultural  hypothec  should  be 
abolished  in  Scotland.  Scotchmen  had 
now  had  many  years'  experience  of  that 
law,  and  he  could  not  but  observe  that 
the  feeling  of  objection  to  hypothec  was 
much  stronger  and  more  universal  now 
than  formerly.  The  present  landowners 
of  Scotland  were,  he  believed,  quite  in- 
different as  to  its  continuance,  while  the 
majority  of  the  tenant-farmers  felt  it  to 
be  a  great  drawback  to  their  credit  and 
their  interests  ;  and  in  times  of  general 
depression  like  the  present,  when  a  suc- 
cession of  unfavourable  seasons,  bad 
crops,  and  trade  crises  were  taking 
place,  they  had  difficulty  in  getting 
those  temporary  advances  from  bankers 
which  were  a  great  help  to  the  farmers. 
Owing  to  the  climate  and  the  geo- 
graphical formation  of  the  country,  the 
extent  of  land  capable  of  cultivation  in 
Scotland  was  very  limited,  and  the  de- 
mand for  farms  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce had  yearly  increased.  The  dis- 
coveries of  science  were  extensively 
applied  to  husbandry,  and  had  enabled 
farmers  to  obtain  much  larger  returns 
from  the  soil  than  formerly  was  possible  ; 
but  this  could  only  be  done  by  great 
efforts.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
prices  had  risen  of  late  years.  From 
inquiries  which  he  made  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  East  of  Scotland,  he  found 
that  the  expenditure  for  feeding  stock, 
artificial  manure,  and  seeds,  not  includ- 
ing labour  and  machinery,  in  many 
cases  exceeded  the  rent  paid,  and  in 
others  approached  the  amount.  On  one 
farm  rented  at  £600,  these  expenses 
amounted  to  £670,  while  the  bill  for 
labour,  manual  and  horse,  was  about 
£800.  On  a  farm  which  had  a  rent  of 
£1,500  a  sum  of  £1,100  was  paid  for 
artificial  manures,  seeds,  &c.,  and  £1,400 
for  labour.  On  a  farm  worth  £1,700 
the  cost  was  £  1 ,  900  and  £1,600.  These 
figures  were  taken  from  farms,  the 
leases  of  which  were  generally  about 
half  run,  and  where  no  excessive  im- 
provements had  been  carried  on.  He 
had  other  figures  which  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  trouble  the  House  with  ;  but  he 
might  say  that  on  a  rental  of  £12,500 
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no  less  than  £11,500  was  spent  in 
manures,  &c.,  and  £11,700  for  labour. 
With  this  knowledge  of  the  expenses 
of  carrying  on  a  farm,  it  could  scarcely 
be  shown  that  the  law  should  be  main* 
tained,  however  useful  it  might  have 
been  in  bygone  times,  when  capital  was 
scarcely  known  amon^  the  farmers  of 
Scotland,  when  small  holdings  were  the 
rule,  and  when  the  circumstances  of 
agriculture  were  totally  different  from 
those  of  the  present  day.  Why  the 
interests  of  the  landowners  should  be 
protected  against  those  of  other  credi- 
tors, without  whose  assistance  the  tenant 
would  not  be  able  to  extract  from  the 
soil  sufficient  to  pay  his  rent,  he  did  not 
know.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  land- 
owner had  probably  the  principle  inter- 
est in  the  farmer's  credit.  That  he  and 
his  tenant  were  bound  together  for  a 
period  of  years,  while  the  labourer,  after 
his  engagement  for  the  year  was  over, 
was  free  to  seek  fresh  employment  else- 
where, and  while  the  seed  merchant  and 
the  implement  maker  need  not  again 
transact  business  with  a  farmer  who 
was  not  a  good  customer.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  landowner  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, when  so  much  was  de- 
manded from  farmers,  required  no  law 
to  protect  his  interests.  He  always  had 
it  in  his  power  to  make  searching  in- 
quiry into  the  antecedents  of  anyone 
who  offered  for  his  land,  and  to  make 
stringent  conditions  as  to  its  manage- 
ment. Sequestrations  for  rent  were  not 
common  in  ordinary  years  in  Scotland, 
and  when  they  did  occur  it  was  fre- 
quently on  estates  where  the  owners 
had  not  taken  precautions  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  tenants,  who  had  been  men 
who  offered  high  rents,  but  who  were 
unacquainted  with  farming,  and  fell 
behind  in  the  first  or  second  season.  No 
doubt,  the  present  system  of  hypothec 
did  tempt  men  to  offer  higher  money, 
and  induce  them  to  take  larger  farms 
than  their  means  would  warrant.  On 
many  farms,  he  believed,  the  terms  were 
now  being  advanced.  Under  a  proper 
system  there  should  be  no  accumulation 
of  arrears,  and  hypothec  would  be  un- 
necessary. In  his  own  district  they  had 
an  excellent  system  of  long  leases,  and 
the  only  protection  they  required  was 
some  protection  from  ground  game,  and 
the  abolition  of  hypothec. 

SiB  EDWAED  COLEBEOOKE  said, 
he  was  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  this 
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opportunity  to  state  to  tlie  lion.  Member 
who  had  brought  forward  this  proposi- 
tion, that  the  proposal  he  had  made 
opened  fair  ground  for  a  settlement  of 
the  question.  He  was  anxious  also  to 
bring  back  the  House  to  the  propositions 
the  hon.  Member  made  at  the  close  of 
his  speech,  and  to  leave  out  what  con- 
stituted the  staple  of  the  hon.  Member's 
speech  as  to  the  defects  of  the  law.  He 
had  always  felt  that  there  were  some 
defects  in  the  law.  With  these  views, 
he  came  down  to  the  House  with- 
out any  knowledge  as  to  the  course  the 
Government  were  about  to  take,  or 
without  any  clear  knowledge  of  what 
views  the  hon.  Q-entleman  was  about  to 
advance.  He  had  endeavoured  to  study 
the  2nd  dauso,  and  to  see  what  the 
power  remaining  to  the  landlord  would 
be  under  that  proposition.  Not  being  a 
lawyer,  he  was  unsuccessful ;  but  what 
he  understood  the  proposition  now  to  be 
was  that  the  hon.  Member  would  give 
greater  effect  to  a  law  some  200  or  300 
years  old.  Whatever  might  be  the  de- 
fects of  that  law,  the  principle  of  it  was 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  he  would 
advise  those  who  had  hitherto  opposed 
this  Bill  to  waive  their  objections  to  it, 
on  condition  that  they  should '  obtain 
security  for  their  rent;  and,  secondly, 
some  reasonable  process  for  terminating 
the  lease  in  case  of  the  tenant  being  un- 
able to  carry  out  its  due  provisions. 
These  conditions  were  essential  to  the 
abolition  of  hypothec.  If  hypothec  was 
abolished,  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  honest  man  against  the  bad, 
and  to  that  end  there  should  be  a  law  to 
secure  the  payment  of  rent.  As  he  un- 
derstood it,  the  2nd  clause  would 
give  not  merely  the  power  to  the  Sheriff 
to  compel  the  tenant  to  give  security  for 
his  rent,  but  it  would  also  give  power 
of  summary  removal.  That  was  a  strong 
proposition,  and  he  questioned  whether 
the  proposal  now  made  would  have  ex- 
actly the  same  popularity  as  proposals 
for  the  abolition  of  hypothec  had  hitherto 
received.  At  the  same  time,  something 
of  that  kind  must  be  done,  if  they  were 
to  do  justice  between  the  parties ;  and 
without  having  any  idea  of  the  course 
the  Government  were  going  to  take,  his 
idea  in  coming  down  to  the  House  was 
to  get  them  to  reconcile  the  law  to  the 
interests  of  the  two  parties  affected.  He 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  Government 
were  about  to  take  a  step  in  this  di- 
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rection,  and  it  seemed  to  him  desirable 
that  the  Lord  Advocate  shoiild  speak  as 
early  as  was  consistent  with  his  dignity, 
so  that  the  House  might  know  what 
they  were  going  to  vote  upon.  He  did 
not  agree  with  those  who  said  it  was 
within  the  power  of  the  landlord  to  ob- 
tain any  protection  he  pleased.  No 
doubt,  many  did  so  on  land  that  was  not 
let  from  year  to  year ;  but  on  leases  of 
farms  extending  over  19  years  the  land- 
lord parted  with  his  property  for  a  term, 
during  which,  in  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  the  tenant  might  in  all  proba- 
bility change.  The  landlord  lost  his 
control,  and  could  not  have  the  same 
knowledge  of  the  party  who  might  suc- 
ceed. He  therefore  required  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  in  case  the  farmer 
should  not  be  a  person  who  should 
make  good  use  of  his  farm.  These  were 
reasons  why  he  thought  it  was  most 
important,  if  there  was  not  preference 
given  to  the  landlord,  that  there  should 
be  power  of  strictly  compelling  the 
tenant  to  give  security  without  any  pre- 
judice against  any  other  creditors. 
Entertainingthese  views,  he  was  anxious 
to  bring  the  House  back  to  the  discussion 
on  the  particular  points  of  the  Bill.  He 
would  not  go  into  vague  generalities  as 
to  the  imperfection  of  the  law  and  the 
desire  to  maintain  the  tenant's  inde- 
pendence, but  would  go  to  what  the 
Practical  effect  of  the  proposal  of  the 
on.  Gentleman  would  be.  He  was 
prepared  to  give  his  support  on  these 
conditions.  He  could  not  agree  with  all 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  in  his 
speech  as  to  the  grounds  of  objection  to 
the  existing  law,  though  he  did  not  dis- 
pute that  they  were  very  strongly 
entertained  by  the  tenant-farmers  of 
Scotland,  that  the  Law  of  Hypothec  pro- 
duced undue  competition,  and  prevented 
farmers  from  obtaining  credit.  All  that 
a  landlord  required  was  to  see  whether 
the  candidate  for  a  farm  was  a  man  of 
good  character,  and  whether  he  had 
stock  enough  for  his  farm.  He  could 
not  say  the  law  had  encouraged  the 
landlords  to  accept  small  tenants ;  but  it 
had  encouraged  them  to  give  to  those 
tenants  leases  which  they  would  not  have 
had  in  former  days  without  giving  pro- 
per security.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
admitted  that  when  they  came  to  ex- 
amine the  law,  there  was  something  to 
be  said  as  to  the  hardship  of  giving 
preference  credit  to  a  landlord,  though 
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cases  did  not  often  occur  in  which  the 
other  creditors  of  the  tenant  suffered. 
Still,  he  thought,  on  principle,  the  posi- 
tion was  not  defensible.  While  a 
landlord  had  a  right  to  ask  that  he 
should  have  security  for  his  payment,  he 
should  have  the  same  position  as  other 
creditors,  and  if  he  failed  to  support  his 
claim  in  time,  he  must  take  the  con- 
sequences. In  this  view,  he  thought  the 
tenant  had  a  right  to  ask  of  Parliament 
what  was  asked  for  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. Holding  that  view  he  would 
appeal  to  Her  Majesty's  Q-ovemment  to 
inform  the  House  as  to  what  their  views 
were,  and  also  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Oovemment  would  take  the  Bill  them- 
selves. It  seemed  to  him  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Vans  Agnew)  would 
have  a  very  poor  chance  of  the  Bill  ever 
coming  on  again  except  in  the  small 
hours;  and  if  there  was  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  a  settlement  he  did  not  see 
why  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
not  seize  the  chance,  or  at  all  events,  give  a 
day  for  the  discussion  of  the  points. 
Because  the  real  discussion  would  be  in 
Committee.  When  they  came  to  a  Divi- 
sion, probably  the  second  reading  would 
be  carried.  What  they  had  to  decide 
was  whether  the  proposition  made  in 
the  Bill  was  a  fair  one.  The  giving  of 
summary  power  of  ejectment  was  a 
matter  for  consideration,  which  he  would 
adjourn  to  another  occasion.  They  ought 
to  consider  not  merely  what  the  effect  of 
this  Bill  would  be  in  Scotland,  but  what 
the  effect  would  be  in  England.  He 
did  not  think  they  could  separate  the 
agricultural  and  urban  hypothec  so  dis- 
tinctly as  was  supposed  in  this  Bill.  He 
represented  very  largely  an  urban  con- 
stituency, and  wished  to  see  justice  done 
to  his  people  as  well  as  to  others,  and 
if  this  Bill  was  passed  with  regard  to 
agricultural  subjects,  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  resist  the  demands 
of  urban  tenants.  He  thought  the  al- 
teration should  be  given  to  both. 
Entertaining  these  views,  he  would  not 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Me.  CLAEE  bead  said,  that  when 
he  last  joined  in  a  discussion  on  |this 
subject  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  on 
the  Treasury  Bench.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord 
Elcho)  said  the  Government  was  about  to 
change  its  front,  because  they  opposed 
the  Bill  on  that  occasion.  They  had  not 
changed,  because  that  was  the  only  chance 


Members  of  the  Government  had  in  their 
days  of  liberty  to  speak  and  vote  as  they 
pleased.  On  that  occasion,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir 
James  Elphinstone)  said  if  hypothec  was 
abolished  there  would  be  nothing  in 
Scotland  but  a  bloated  aristocracy  of 
large  farmers.  Of  course,  the  jocular 
way  in  which  the  hon.  Member  said 
that  deprived  it  of  its  sting.  It  was  a 
Conservative  Government  in  1867  which 
amended  the  Law  of  Hypothec ;  and  as  he 
had  said  to  the  farmers  of  Norfolk,  so 
he  would  say  to  the  Liberal  farmers  of 
Scotland,  that,  after  all,  they  got  the 
chief  part  of  their  relief  from  a  Conser- 
vative Government.  It  was  said  that  if 
they  passed  this  law,  there  would  be  no 
more  small  Scotch  farmers.  If  it  was  so,  it 
was  a  libel  on  the  landlords  of  Scotland, 
as  it  meant  that  they  would  not  be  good 
Samaritans,  would  not  be  generous  to 
their  tenants  unless  they  could  do  so 
with  other  people's  money.  Large  far- 
mers in  England  had  generally  the  worst 
land,  and  small  farmers  the  better  land. 
It  was  often  found  in  England  that  a 
generous  landlord,  wishing  to  make 
some  provision  for  an  old  servant  or 
small  tradesman  on  the  estate,  intrusted 
him  with  a  few  acres  which  he  was 
utterly  incapable  of  managing,  and  it 
generally  ended  in  his  coming  to  grief. 
If  there  were  more  care  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  small  tenants  it  would  be  an 
advantage.  The  small  farmers  of  Scot- 
land had  constantly  petitioned  the  House 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Law  of 
Hypothec,  and  he  did  not  think  there  had 
been  one  Petition  in  favour  of  its  reten- 
tion. The  question  was  one  essentially 
of  home  rule.  The  farmers  of  Scotland 
demanded  it,  and  he  maintained  that 
they  ought  to  have  it.  When  it  was 
said  that  the  constituencies  of  Scotland 
did  not  represent  the  small  farmers,  he 
foimd  that  the  franchise  was  £14  rent, 
which  would  surely  embrace  the  vast 
majority  of  small  farmers.  These  were 
the  men  who  wished  that  their  Members, 
whether  Liberal  or  Conservative,  should 
vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  Law  of 
Hypothec.  As  to  the  argument  of  the 
noble  Lord  that  if  they  abolished  the 
Law  of  Hypothec  they  would  abolish 
the  Law  of  Distress  in  England,  all  he 
could  say  was,  that  when  there  was  the 
same  unanimity  among  the  farmers  of 
England  the  House  would  grant  their 
request.    Another  reason  why  he  had 
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changed  his  mind  was  the  operation  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  in  England. 
In  England  the  farmers  had  simply  asked 
that  the  capital  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  should  he  theirs,  and 
that  they  should  be  preserved  from  the 
ravages  of   ground  game.    They  had 
obtained  neither,  nor  had  they  been  ob- 
tained for  Scotland.     The  noble  Lord 
said  the  landlord  was  an  exceptional 
creditor;   and  so  he  was,  for  he  only 
risked  his  rent,  which  was  his  interest ; 
he  could  not  lose  his  capital,  which  was 
his  land.     It    had  been  said  that  in 
the   farmers'   clubs  in    England  there 
was    very  little    mention    of   the    law 
of  distress.     He  admitted  that  it  was 
not  often  discussed,  but  whenever  it  had 
been  discussed  it  had  been  condemned 
in  its  present  form.     He  wondered  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Gregory),  who  was  so 
anxious  to  perpetuate  the  Law  of  Dis- 
tress, should  not  turn  his  legal  mind  to 
its  improvement.    The  hon.  Member  had 
said,  four  years  ago,  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  benefici  al  if  the  Law  of  Hy  potheo 
in  Scotland  could  be  assimilated  to  the 
Law  of  Distress  in  England ;  but  he  (Mr. 
dare  Eead)  considered  the  latter  was 
worse  than  hypothec  in  Scotland.     In 
hypothec  everything  was  done   above 
board,  and  a  landlord  could  not  move 
without  going  to  a  court  of  law ;  but  under 
the  Law  of  Distress  a  man  might,  without 
warning  or  proof,  go  and  seize  a  tenant's 
goods,  and  employ  for  that  purpose  not 
the  legitimate  officer  of  a  Court,  but  any 
trumpery  vagabond  out  of  the  streets. 
Not  only  that,  but  he  could  seize  for  as 
much  as  six  years'  rent.   Then  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Elcho)  had  said  that  the  Law 
of  Distress  was  not  very  generally  put  in 
force  either  in  England  or  in  Scotland. 
[Lord  Elcho  :  I  did  not  say  so.]    Then 
he  would  say  it.     [Lord  Elcho  :  It  is  the 
fact.]    No  doubt  it  was,  and  he  would 
rather  hire  a  farm  of  his  noble  Friend 
without  any  formal  agreement  than  take 
the  most  liberal  lease  from  some  other 
landlords ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  the 
Law  of  Hypothec  was  good.     On  many 
estates,   no  doubt,   it  was  not  put  in 
force ;  but  where  the  landlord  was  very 
needy,  or  grasping  and  avaricious,  or 
nnjust,  it  was  put  in  force  to  the  great 
detriment  not  only  of  the  tenant  on  that 
estate,  but  to  the  injury  of  agriculture 
by  damaging  the  credit  of  tenants  gene- 
rally.   It    could  not  be  said  now,  as 
was  said  four  years  ago,  that  agriculture 
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in  Scotland  was  very  prosperous.    They 
might  not  be  so  badly  off  as  in  England, 
but    it  was    no    longer  true  in  either 
country  that  the    farmers    **  flourished 
and  complained."    It  had  been  urged 
that  the  landlord  was  a  partner,  who 
committed  his  capital  to  another  for  a 
share  of  the  produce.     That  might  have 
been  a  very  good  argument  in  times 
gone  by,  when  the  landlord  found  the 
capital,  the  seeds,  and  the  stock,  the 
tenant  being  a  sort  of  serf ;  but  circum- 
stances were  very  much    altered  now, 
and  the  banker,  merchant,   seedsman, 
and  the  labourer  had  to  be  considered 
as  well  as  the  landlord.    Kent  was  like 
the  interest  of  money ;  and  just  as  the 
usurer  who  demanded  his  interest  in  ad- 
vance would  not  get  so  much  as  if  he  gave 
credit,  so  landlords,  if  they  were  to  de- 
mand their  rents  in  advance,  would  have 
to  be  content  with  less  rent.    He  denied 
that  the  abolition  of  hypothec   would 
prejudice  the  interests  of  mortgagees. 
As  the  tenant-farmers  of  Scotland  ur- 
gently demanded  this  repeal,  and  made 
it  a  test  question  at  Elections,  he  should 
no  longer  withhold  his  vote,  but  would 
give  it  cheerfully  for  the  second  reading. 
Sir   DAVID   WEDDERBURN,    in 
supporting  the  Bill,  said,  he  wished  there 
had  been  more  English  and  Irish  Members 
present,  because  he  should  like  to  draw 
their  attention  to  certain  facts.    The  his- 
tory of  this  Bill  was  very  instructive,  as 
bearing — although  it  might  only  be  in  a 
minor  degree,  but  very  distinctly — on 
the  question  of  Home  Rule.     This  ques- 
tion of  the  abolition  of  hypothec  was 
one  regarding  which  the  people  of  Scot- 
land were  at  present  practically  unani- 
mous; and   the    four   hon.   Gentlemen 
whose  names  appeared  on  the  back  of 
the  Bill  were  Representatives  of  Scotch 
county  constituencies,  and  sat  on  the  Go- 
vernment side  of  the  House.  It  was  now 
10  years  ago  since  he  had  the  honour  to 
contest  the  constituency  of  South  Ayr- 
shire, and  he  was  at  that  time  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  the  law,   while  his 
hon.  Friend  who  now  sat  for  the  county 
was  against  its  abolition,  and  he  believed 
one  reason  why  his  hon.  Friend  was  not 
returned  on  that  occasion  was  because 
he  opposed  that  abolition.     He  now  re- 
joiced to  find  the  name  of  his  hon.  Friend 
on  the  back  of  this  Bill,  and  he  wel- 
comed him  as  an  influential  convert  to 
its  principle.    Now,  he  found  there  had 
been  four  Divisions  within  the  last  10 
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years  in  this  House  on  this  subject.    In 
1869,  the  late  Member  for  Forfarshire 
(Mr.  Carnegie)  introduced  a  Bill  which 
was   more  sweeping  in    its    provisions 
than  the  present  Bill ;  and  he  succeeded 
on  that  occasion  in  obtaining  129  votes 
in  its  favour,  and  there  were  93  recorded 
against  it.   The  Ayes  included  27  Scotch 
Members,  and  the  Noes  22  Members. 
That  did  not  argue  that  there  was  any 
great  majority  of  Sootch  Members  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  this  law ;  but, 
only  two  years  later,  Mr.  Carnegie  took 
another  Division  on  the  same  Bill,  and  he 
did  not  find  any  very  marked  difference 
then  in  the  votes  given.     There  were 
then  28  Ayes  and  24  Noes  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  Mr.  Leeman,  the  cause 
of  whose  absence  from  the  House  to-day 
they  all  regretted,  the  Bill  was  rejected 
by  186  to  107.     The  reason  of  the  hon. 
Member's  opposition  was  that  he  consi- 
dered the  Law  of  Distress  in  England 
and  the  Law  of  Hypothec  in  Scotland  to 
be  inextricably  bound  up,  and  through 
the  influence  which  he  possessed  with 
English  Members  he  was  able  to  get 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill.     In  1873,  after 
Mr.  Carnegie  had  left  the  House,  he  (Sir 
David  Wedderburn)  had  the  honour  to 
introduce  the  same  Bill  affecting   not 
merely  agricultural  but  urban  hypothec, 
and  at  that  time  they  were  only  able 
to  get  85   in  favour  of   the  BiU,  and 
149  were  against  it.     It  might  appear, 
from  a  superficial  observation  of  these 
numbers,  that  the  cause  had  seriously 
fallen  off  in  the  amount  of  support  it 
was  able  to  obtain ;  but  the  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  attention  was 
this — there  were  in  the  minority  35,  and 
in  the  majority  there    were    only  20, 
Scotch  Members.     These  three  Divisions 
were  taken  in  a  Parliament  which  was 
very  largely  Liberal  in  its  majority ;  but 
what  was  still  more  important  was  that 
in  the  only  Division  taken  iu  this  Par- 
liament in  which  the  Conservatives  were 
in  the  majority,  there  were  41  Scotch 
votes  recorded  for  the  Bill,    and  only 
three  against  it.  He  repeated,  that  upon 
this  matter  Scotch  people  were  practi- 
cally unanimous,  and  he  must  protest 
at^^ainst  hon.  Members,  such  as  the  hon. 
Member  for    the    Isle   of   Wight  (Mr. 
Baillie   Cochrane),    attempting    to   tell 
English   Members   what  the  feeling  of 
Scotland  was.     The  hon.  Member  might 
be  a  very  good  Member  for  the  Isle  of 
AVight ;  but,  holding  the  opinions  which 


he  did,  he  very  much  doubted  whether 
he  would  find  a  constituency  in  Scotland 
which  would  elect  him.  He  (Sir  David 
Wedderburn)  did  not  think  this  Bill 
went  far  enough ;  but  he  should  gladly 
support  it,  because,  as  far  as  it  went,  it 
was  in  the  right  direction,  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  English  and  Irish  Members  to 
concur  in  the  view  of  the  Scotch  Kepre* 
sentatives,  i^nd  to  support  this  moderate 
measure  of  reform. 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  Wat- 
son) said,  he  agreed  entirely  with  the 
observation   that  had  been   repeatedly 
made  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  to  the 
effect  that  this  question  had  been  tho- 
roughly discussed  on  more  than    one 
occasion.     It  was,  therefore,  quite  un- 
necessary to  enter  into   an    argument 
upon  every  point  that  could  be  raised 
pro  or  con  the   measure.       He    could 
hardly  conceive  that  the   noble    Lord 
(Lord  Elcho)  should  have  felt  the  sur- . 
prise  he  expressed  at  the  action  of  the 
U-ovemment,  when  he  took  into  consi- 
deration this  other  fact — that  not  only 
were   the    people  of    Scotland    almost 
unanimous  —  both   tenants    and    land- 
lord0 — in    favour    of  the    abolition  of 
the  Law    of  Hypothec,  but  that    the 
Eepresentatives  of  the  people  in  that 
House  were  practically  unanimous  on 
that  point — ^the  only  remaining  apos- 
tles of   hypothec    being,   in    fact,    the 
noble  Lord  himself  and  another  hon. 
Member  for    a    Scotch    burgh.      The 
Amendment  of   the    noble    Lord    for- 
mulated all  those  objections  to  the  mea- 
sure which  its  opponents  could  rely  on. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  obviously  an 
appeal  to  the  English  Members.    He  as- 
sumed, as  the  basis  of  the  Hesolution, 
that  the  Law  of  Distress  and  the  Law  of 
Hypothec  were  identical  in  principle. 
Well,  that  might  be  so  or  not.     They 
were  certainly  somewhat  similar  in  cha- 
racter, being  both  remedies  competent 
to  the  landlord,  and  he  did  not  say  which 
was  the  best  or  the  worst.     He  did  say, 
however,  that  from  what  he  knew  of  the 
relations  existing  between  the  agricul- 
tural tenant  and  his  landlord  in  Eng- 
land, and  from   what  he  knew  of  the 
case  in  Scotland,  he  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  the  result  was  precisely  the 
same  in   both  countries.     He  was  dis- 
posed to  hold — indeed,  he  was  satisfied 
as  far  as  his  experience  went — that  in 
Scotland  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant  approached  much  more  nearly 
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to  an  ordinary  commercial  contract. 
There  was  more  of  wliat  in  England  would 
be  termed  rack-renting.  In  Scotland  it 
was  simply  a  matter  of  contract.  If  the 
tenant  did  not  give  the  commercial  value 
of  the  land,  he  did  not  get  it  as  tenant. 
Therefore,  regarding  it  from  that  point 
of  view,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  it  had 
long  been  his  opinion  that  no  case  could 
be  made  out  for  the  Law  of  Hypothec, 
and  no  good  argument  adduced  for  its 
maintenance.  It  had  been  said  that 
there  were  other  liens  known  to  the  law. 
The  noble  Lord  made  a  very  unhappy 
allusion  when  he  referred  to  the 
lien  that  a  shipowner  had  over  the 
cargo  he  carried  in  his  vessel.  Those 
liens  depended  upon  possession  of  the 
thing  over  which  the  lien  extended. 
There  were  many  liens  of  that  kind,  and 
he  had  never  heard  any  objection  to 
those  on  principle,  because  possession 
was,  in  those  cases,  with  the  man 
who  had  the  right  of  lien,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it, 
whereas  the  main  objection  to  the  Law  of 
Hypothec  in  Scotland  was  that  the  man 
who  held  the  lien  was  not  in  possession. 
The  law  had  been  somewhat  relaxed 
within  the  last  few  years ;  but  still  a  pur- 
chaser was  not  safe  unless  he  paid  for  and 
carried  off  his  purchase  at  once,  or  unless 
he  bought  it  at  a  public  auction  after 
seven  days'  notice  had  been  given  to  the 
landlord  or  his  factor  that  such  auction 
was  to  take  place.  Now,  various  autho- 
rities had  been  quoted  by  the  noble  Lord 
from  the  words  of  Gentlemen  who  had 
sat  in  that  House,  and  who  had  held 
the  Office  of  Lord  Advocate;  but  he  rather 
thought  the  noble  Lord  scarcely  did  full 
credit  to  these  Gentlemen  in  stating 
their  views  on  this  question.  He  knew 
very  well  that  in  1870  the  present  Lord 
Young,  then  Lord  Advocate,  stated  dis- 
tinctly to  the  House  that  he  had  been 
a  Member  of  the  Committee  which  had 
inquired  into  the  Law  of  Hypothec,  and 
the  result  of  the  inquiry  had  been 
to  confirm  the  opinion  he  had  always 
entertained  as  a  lawyer,  that  hypothec 
was  an  entirely  exceptional  lien,  alto- 

f  ether  indefensible  on  legal  principles, 
[e  bowed  to  the  authority  of  Lord 
Moncreiff ;  but  he  should  take  the  liberty 
to  quote  in  full  the  passage  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  quoted  in  part.  Lord 
Moncreiff  said — 

**  I  do  not  think  that  any  light  is  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  matter  of  the  landlords*  hypothec  '* — 

The  Lord  Advocat$ 


I  (referring  to  those  liens  which  formed  the  second 
brandi  of  the  statement  in  Lord  Elcho's  Beeo- 
lution)— "  except  that  it  shows  it  is  not  incon. 
sistent  with  the  ^eat  principle  of  law  that 
where  the  risk  is  disproportionate  to  the  interest 
there  should  be  special  security.  Beyond  that 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  analogy  in  the  case." 

He  (the  Lord  Advocate)  accepted  that 
ruling,  and  it  would  have  been  a  good 
deal  more  to  the  point  if  the  noble  Lord 
had  gone  on  to  show  that  the  landlord 
did  incur  exceptional  risks  when  he  gave 
his  land  into  the  possession  of  a  tenant 
for  a  yearly  rent.  He  quite  admitted 
that  in  such  a  case  as  maritime  hypothec 
there  might  be  something  to  be  said  for 
the  exceptional  character  of  the  risk ;  but 
he  should  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
took  the  view  of  the  noble  Lord  what 
there  was  which  a  man  embarked  in  ad- 
venture, when  he  let  a  farm,  beyond  the 
risk  of  the  mere  loss  of  interest,  so  as 
to  bring  it  within  the  rule  laid  down  by 
Lord  Moncreiff.  That  statement  of  Lord 
MoncreifiTs  was  by  no  means  favqurable 
to  the  Law  of  Hypothec,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  exceptional  risks  were 
incurred  by  a  landlord  in  letting  a 
farm.  The  last  point  raised  by  the 
noble  Lord's  Amendment  was  as  to  tho 
existence  of  urban  hypothec.  There 
was,  however,  this  distinction  between 
urban  and  agricultural  hypothec — that, 
practically,  no  legislation  had  been  de- 
manded, so  far  as  he  knew,  in  the  one 
case,  whereas  it  was  clamorously  de- 
manded in  the  other.  Whenever  the 
urban  landlord  or  tenant  made  out  a 
case  and  complained,  it  would  be  time 
for  tho  Legislature  to  interfere ;  but 
that  House  ought  not  to  occupy  itself 
with  remedying  fancy  grievances,  when 
those  labouring  under  them  appeared  to 
be  totally  unaware  of  their  existence. 
He  did  not  desire  to  enter  further  into 
argument ;  but  he  should  ask  their 
English  Friends,  on  whatever  side  of 
the  House  they  sat,  to  consider  whe- 
ther this  was  a  matter  affecting  them  at 
aU,  and  whether  they  ought  not  to  be 
guided  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
those  who  were  really  concerned  ?  He 
would  ask  them  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion as  a  Scottish  question,  and  not 
merely  to  say — **  The  Law  of  Hypothec 
in  Scotland  is  the  same  as  the  Law  of  Dis- 
tress in  England,  and  both  must  stand 
or  fall  together."  They  must  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  relations  between 
landlords  and  tenants  in  the  one  country 
were  the  same  as  in  the  other.     [Lord 
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Eloho  :  Hear,  hear !]  The  noble  Lord 
said,  ''Hear,  hear!"  He  was  sure  the 
noble  Lord  did  not  wish  to  see  the  Irish 
Land  Act  introduced  into  Scotland.  His 
purpose  was  to  delay  this  measure,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reducing  everything  in  Soot- 
land  to  the  same  level  with  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  If  that  was  his 
object,  then  he  would  have  to  wait  a 
long  time.  Perhaps  he  meant  to  delay 
this  reform  until  the  Land  Laws  of 
Scotland  were  assimilated  to  those  of 
England,  and  so  leave  the  question  to 
be  indefinitely  postponed.  The  system 
of  tenant-right  was  very  much  inter- 
woven with  the  system  of  land-right, 
and  he  was  afraid  that  for  all  practical 
purposes*  if  they  were  to  have  any 
reform  of  tenant-right  at  all,  they  must 
start  with  that  reform  from  a  Scotch 
point  of  view ;  and  they  could  not  ex- 
pect a  measure  chan^ng  the  law 
so  radically  as  the  noble  Lord  de- 
sired within  any  reasonable  compass 
of  time.  The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  North  Lanarkshire  TSir  Edward 
Colebrooke)  had  appealea  to  him  to 
state  what  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the 
Bill  which  dealt  with  the  remedy  of  a 
landlord.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the 
views  of  the  hon.  Member  to  this  extent 
— that  when  they  converted  a  contract  of 
a  privileged  and  exceptional  character 
into  something  very  nearly  approaching, 
if  not  entirely  consisting  of,  a  commer- 
cial contract,  it  was  not  right  that  the 
landlord  should  be  without  his  remedy. 
The  condition  upon  which  the  tenant 
possessed  the  land  was  that  he  paid  rent, 
and  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  seri- 
ously proposed  that  the  landlord  was  to 
be  entirely  without  a  remedy,  and  that 
if  the  tenant  did  not  pay  the  stipulated 
rent,  or .  any  part  of  it,  he  was  to  be 
entitled  to  retain  possession  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  law  of  Scotland, 
as  it  stood  at  present  upon  that  subject, 
was  very  distinct.  There  was  an  Act 
passed,  not  by  the  Legislature,  but  by 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  in 
the  year  1756,  which  practically  regu- 
lated the  matter.  If  a  whole  twelve- 
month's rent  be  unpaid — and  the  prac- 
tice then  was  to  pay  the  rents  yearly, 
and  not  according  to  the  system  of  half- 
year's  payment  which  had  since  sprung 
up — if  it  were  unpaid,  then  the  tenant 
might  be  brought  at  once  before  the  local 


Judge,  who  ordained  him  to  find  caution 
within  a  short  time  for  the  arrears  due, 
and  also  caution  for  five  years'  rent  to 
follow,  or  to  quit  the  farm  at  once ;  and  if 
he  were  two  years'  rent  in  arrear,  the 
lease  was  entirely  extinguished,  and  the 
tenant-right  was  at  an  end.  That  had 
often  been  called'' Judge-madelaw,"  and 
abused  as  such ;  and,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  right  of  hypothec,  that  law 
certainly  was  somewhat  severe ;  but  those 
who  blamed  the  Judges  in  that  respect 
entirelv  left  out  of  view  that  the  older 
law  of  Scotland,  which  prevailed  in 
1756,  was  very  much  harsher,  and  that 
the  Judges  of  that  period  thought  they 
were  very  much  mitigating  in  ntvour  of 
the  tenant  the  rule  which  prevailed 
during  the  period  of  agricultural  de- 
pression which  followed  the  Eebellion  of 
1755.  It  was  in  favour  of  the  tenant 
entirely  that  the  Act  of  Sederunt  in 
question  was  passed.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  charge  of  the  Bill  had 
introduced  the  provision  that  at  the  end 
of  six  months  tnere  should  be  the  same 
remedies  against  a  tenant  that  now 
existed  at  the  end  of  twelve  months.  If 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Lanark- 
shire (Sir  Edward  Colebrooke)  was  not 
satisfied  with  that,  then  he  must  say 
that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  provi- 
sion sufficiently  stringent.  He  thought 
that  something  less  might  have  sufficed ; 
but  he  certainly  did  think  that,  failing 
the  rent,  or  security  therefor,  there 
ought  to  be  a  power  of  removal.  But 
these  were  matters  of  detail.  They  did 
not  in  the  least  deg^e  affect  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  second  reading  should  not  be 
granted,  because  the  matter  to  which  he 
had  last  alluded,  in  response  to  the 
appeal  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  North  Lanarkshire,  was  one  that 
might  most  appropriately  be  disposed  of 
in  Committee  of  the  House. 

General  Sib  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
said,  he  could  most  heartily  support  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  believing  that  the 
abolition  of  the  right  of  hypothec,  which 
entitled  the  holders  of  land  to  un- 
just priorities,  such  as  at  present  pre- 
vailed in  Scotland,  would  oe  beneficial, 
not  only  to  the  landlords  and  to 
tenants,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try. In  supporting  the  second  read- 
ing, he  desired  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions with  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Haddington- 
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sliire  (Lord  Elcho)  respecting  tenant- 
farmers.  Tlie  noble  Lord's  usually  candid 
mind  had  not  on  the  present  occasion 
induced  him  to  give  full  credit  to  the 
tenant-farmers  for  what  they  had  done 
for  the  agriculture  of  Scotland.  He 
had  brought  forward  the  right  of 
hypothec  as  one  of  the  great  means 
by  which  that  wonderful  change  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  Scotland, 
which  was  a  marked  feature  in  modern 
days,  had  been  accomplished.  He  had 
said  that  this  hypothec  had  been  in- 
strumental in  raising  up  a  set  of  farmers 
who  had  done  all  this  good  for  the 
country.  But  he  would  remind  the 
noble  Lord  that  the  great  epoch  from 
which  dated  the  vast  extension  of  the 
farm  cultivation  in  Scotland  commenced 
in  1770.  That  was  the  great  land- 
mark which  guided  all  those  who  had 
studied  the  question  as  to  the  beginning 
of  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in 
Scotland.  In  order  to  see  what  had 
been  the  result,  it  was  essential  to  exa- 
mine with  great  care  the  provisions  of 
that  groat  legislative  measure,  known 
as  the  Montgomery  Act,  and  which  had 
continued  in  prsictical  operation,  with 
but  trifling  changes.  The  Legislature, 
seeing  the  great  evils  which  arose  from 
the  impoverished  condition  of  many  of 
the  landlords  who  were  merely  life- 
holders  of  nearly  all  the  lands  of  Scot- 
land, decided  upon  making  a  vast  change 
in  the  land  system  of  Scotland.  They 
passed  a  law  whereby,  first  of  all,  land- 
lords holding  entailed  estates  were  en- 
abled to  extend  their  leases  for  19,  21, 
and  30  years ;  and  next  the  Act,  so  far 
as  it  intrusted  the  impoverished  land- 
lords with  the  power  of  improving  their 
lands  by  means  of  active,  industrious, 
and  skilled  farmers,  provided,  at  the 
same  time,  for  money  being  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable 
buildings,  and  for  making  other  im- 
provements. It  was  to  these  measures, 
together  with  the  employment  of  larger 
capital  on  the  part  of  tenant-farmers, 
that  the  great  improvement  which  had 
taken  place  since  the  year  1770  was  due. 
The  right  of  hypothec,  which  had  ex- 
isted from  the  earliest  years,  when 
holders  of  land  provided  cattle,  seed,  and 
implements  for  agriculture,  and  paid 
merely  for  the  labour,  had  in  reality  no- 
thing to  do  in  effecting  the  improvements. 
The  noble  Lord  had  raised  very  strongly 
the  question  of  the  great  risk  which  the 
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landlords  had  incurred  in  giving  over 
their  lands  to  be  cultivated  by  tenant- 
farmers.  He  would  remind  the  noble 
Lord  of  this  important  fact — that,  taking 
the  value  of  the  whole  land  of  Scotland 
to  be  equal  to  £230,000,000,  the  capital 
invested  by  the  tenants  in  its  cultiva- 
tion was  represented  by  £40,000,000  or 
£50,000,000,  and,  therefore,  the  farmers 
risked  infinitely  more  than  the  landlords 
risked,  because  the  whole  of  this  vast 
sum  was  actually  in  daily  use,  and  ex- 
posed to  deterioration  and  loss,  as  of 
late  years.  The  amount  of  landlord 
risk  was  comparatively  small.  The 
annual  interest  on  the  capital  value 
of  the  land  could  not  be  more  than 
£7,000,000.  Therefore,  the  fanners 
annually  risked  five  times  the  sum  that 
the  landlords  risked.  It  was  upon  that 
ground  that  he  urged  that  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Scotland  should  have  every 
consideration.  It  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  enterprize  and  knowledge  of  far- 
mers, and  to  the  use  of  their  capital,  that 
improvements  were  traceable.  Nay, 
more,  he  would  say  that  within  20  years 
the  land  of  Scotland  had  increased  in 
value  to  the  extent  of  from  £40,000,000 
to  £45,000,000  ;  and  without  ascribing 
all  this  increase  to  farmers,  yet  a  large 
share  of  the  improved  value  might  justly 
be  ascribed  to  them,  and  that  of  itself 
constituted  a  claim  which  the  farmers 
had  upon  the  landlords  to  the  extension 
of  agriculture.  He  urged  that  not  only 
the  right  of  hypothec  should  be  abo- 
lished, but  that  all  other  impediments — 
as,  for  example,  the  Game  Laws,  should 
be  removed.  The  interference  with  the 
mode  of  cultivation,  such  as  most  of  tho 
leases  so  unwisely  enforced,  should  be 
abandoned  by  the  landlords.  The  de- 
fective buildings,  not  only  for  the  farm 
labourers,  but  for  cattle  and  other 
farming  purposes,  should  be  replaced 
by  the  landlord,  or  the  rights  of  tenants 
to  compensation  recognized.  But  the  truo 
policy  was  for  the  owners  of  lands  to 
invest  in  permanent  improvements,  and 
thus  leave  farmers  to  use  their  capital 
for  purely  agricultural  purposes.  He 
was  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare 
Eead)  advocate  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner the  right  of  the  farmers  to  get 
the  result  of  their  improvements.  He 
said  distinctly  that  every  relaxation  of 
the  impediments  which  landlords  had 
placed  upon  tho  cultivation  of  the  soil 
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had  been  attended  with  good  to  the 
landlords,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  to 
tenant-farmers,  and,  through  them,  to  the 
whole  of  the  country.  He  not  only 
cordially  accepted  the  abolition  of  one 
burden,  that  of  hypothec,  but  he  urged 
that  freedom  of  contract  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  should  be  enforced ;  and 
he,  therefore,  deprecated  any  terms 
being  laid  down  in  Act  of  Parliament 
which  farmers  and  landlords  could 
provide  for  in  leases.  After  the  declara- 
tion which  had  been  made  by  the  Lord 
Advocate,  he  thought  it  would  be  unwise 
on  his  part  to  trespass  further  on  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

Mb.  GREGOEY  said,  that  he  had  op- 
posed previous  measures  on  this  subject, 
and  having  considered  this  Bill  with  re- 
ference to  those  which  had  preceded  it, 
and  having  heard  the  arguments  that 
had  been  advocated  in  its  favour,  he 
had  not,  like  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare  Eead),  changed  his 
mind.  He  still  thought  it  was  an  objec- 
tionable measure,  and  he  would  state 
shortly  his  reasons  for  so  thinking.  It 
had  always  occurred  to  him,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  measure,  that  they  should 
consider  whether  it  involved  a  matter  of 
general  principle,  and  that  principle 
capable  of  extension,  and  if  so,  whether 
suthcient  grounds  were  laid  down  for 
making  this  alteration.  With  due  re- 
spect to  the  Lord  Advocate,  he  could  not 
altogether  agree  with  him  in  saying  that 
this  question  of  hypothec  and  distress 
was  dissociated  from  the  question  of  lien. 
He  thought  there  was  a  considerable 
connection  between  them ;  but  he  would 
treat  this  matter  merely  as  a  question  of 
hypothec  in  Scotland  or  distress  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  principle  involved  was 
that  the  landlord  should  have  a  remedy, 
and  a  speedy  one,  in  respect  of  rent 
which  was  due  to  him  for  the  occupation 
of  his  property.  He  did  not  think  that 
any  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  addressed 
the  House  in  support  of  the  Bill  had 
alleged  that  such  a  claim  on  behalf  of 
the  landlord  was  in  the  abstract  an  un- 
just  one.  But  the  abolition  of  it  was 
put  simply  as  a  question  of  expediency, 
and  of  a  general  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
agriculturists  of  Scotland.  With  respect 
to  the  question  of  expediency,  it  was 
admitted  by  his  hon.  Friend  who  had 
introduced  the  Bill  that  during  the 
existence  of  this  law  his  own  property, 
at  all  events,  had,  within  a  limited  pe- 


riod, increased  in  value  some  50  per 
cent  under  its  operation,  and  certainly 
Scotch  agriculture  was  not  at  present  in  a 
backward  condition.  But  amongst  the 
grounds  alleged  in  favour  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  law,  it  was  stated  that  the 
security  of  other  creditors  of  the  tenant 
was  lessened  by  the  preferential  claim 
which  it  gave  to  the  landlord.  What 
evidence  had  they  of  that  ?  It  appeared, 
from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the 
losses  of  these  persons  from  bad  debts 
had  really  been  nothing.  The  majority 
of  them  could  not  make  their  losses 
above  1  per  cent  upon  the  whole  of  their 
trade,  and  he  should  like  to  know  if 
many  businesses  in  the  country  were 
carried  on  upon  better  terms  than  that. 
He  would  remind  the  House  that  they 
were  dealing  with  a  principle  which 
applied  not  only  to  agriculture,  but  to 
urban  h3rpotheo.  He  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  as  regarded  the  operation  of 
the  Law  of  Hypothec  and  the  Law  of 
Distress,  they  were  not  in  a  satisfactory 
position.  He  should  like  to  see  an  assi- 
milation of  the  process  in  both  countries. 
He  considered  that  the  Scotch  Law  of 
Hypothec  was  objectionable,  in  that  it 
gave  a  right  of  distress  before  the  rent 
had  accrued.  It  was  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  abstract  justice  that  there 
should  be  a  claim  before  the  debt  was 
actually  incurred.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  thought  that  the  law  of  Scotland  was 
better  than  that  of  England,  in  that  it 
required  something  of  a  judicial  process 
before  the  law  was  put  in  force.  In 
England  the  process  in  many  cases  was 
now  very  objectionable,  and  it  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  persons  to  whom  the 
power  ought  not  to  be  given.  Again, 
as  to  the  English  law,  he  thought  power 
extended  too  far  back.  He  should  be 
quite  willing  to  limit  the  power  of  dis- 
tress in  England  to  a  period  of  one  year, 
or,  at  the  very  utmost,  to  two  years.  If 
the  law  of  the  two  countries  were  put 
upon  a  reasonable  footing  in  these  re- 
spects, a  great  many  of  the  grounds 
now  alleged  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
the  one  or  the  other  would  be  removed. 
Mb.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  thanked  the 
Government  for  having  given  their 
assent  tp  this  Bill,  and  especially  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate, 
for  the  very  clear  and  strong  exposition 
whioh  he  had  given  of  the  views  of  the 
Gt)vemment.    He  was  glad  the  right 
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hon.  and  learned  Lord  had  not  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  support  of  the  2nd 
clause  of  the  Bill.  The  power  already 
possessed  by  landlords  was  of  an  ex- 
tremely arbitrary  and  harsh  character ; 
and  although  most  landlords  might  be 
trusted  to  exercise  it  in  a  proper  way, 
it  would  be  in  the  power  of  an  unjust 
landlord  to  ask  security  from  a  tenant, 
even  if  only  one  day  in  arrear,  as  a 
means  of  getting  possession  of  a  farm. 
The  arguments  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord 
Elcho)  had  been  so  completely  answered 
by  his  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Mr.  Clare 
Bead),  and  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Lord,  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  refer 
to  them  any  further.  The  landlord's 
lien  depended  entirely  on  a  fiction  of  the 
law.  This  lien  of  the  landlord  differed 
essentially  from  all  other  liens  with 
which  he  (Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay)  was  ac- 
quainted in  this  respect — ^that  it  existed 
without  custody  of  the  goods  over  which 
the  lien  extended.  In  every  case  of 
commercial  lien  the  lien  was  lost  when 
custody  was  lost.  To  raise  the  conten- 
tion that  whatever  moved  across  the 
land  became  the  landlord's  was  absurd. 
He  was  pleased  to  hear  the  noble  Lord's 
remarks  about  the  enterprize  of  the 
tenant-farmers.  No  doubt,  what  he  said 
was  perfectly  true.  A  great  number  of 
the  smaller  tenants  had  got. possession 
of  morasses  and  turned  them  into  smiling 
cornfields.  There  was,  according  to  the 
noble  Lord,  no  rent  payable  for  those 
waste  lands;  but  he  could  not  follow 
the  noble  Lord's  argument  that  this  cir- 
cumstance was  in  favour  of  the  Law  of 
Hypothec.  No  doubt,  many  landlords 
in  Scotland  bad  assisted  the  tenants  who 
had  insufficient  capital  when  they  offered 
the  highest  rent;  but  to  say  that  the 
landlords  would  not  assist  the  tenants 
unless  they  were  sure  of  the  rent  was  a 
libel  on  the  landlords  of  Scotland.  There 
was  no  new  argument  to  offer  on  the 
question.  The  present  position  of  agri- 
cultural affairs  was  the  most  conclusive 
argument.  For  several  years  back,  from 
one  cause  or  another,  to  a  considerable 
extent  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  Law 
of  Hypothec,  capital  had  been  drained 
away  from  agriculture,  and  now  the 
whole  agricultural  interest  was  suffer- 
ing from  want  of  capital  more  than  from 
anything  else.  The  man  who  entered 
on  a  farm  with  an  insufficient  capital 
had  found  out  that  it  was  the  most 
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hopeless  thing  a  man  could  do  to  enter 
upoi}  farming  with  an  insufficient  capital. 
The  profits  had  never  in  his  (Mr.  J.  W. 
Barclay's)  experience  been  enough  to 
enable  a  man  to  pay  interest  on  borrowed 
capital;  and  so,  when  the  first  wave  of 
disaster  came,  he  became  engaged  in  a 
struggle  to  cany  on  and  maintain  his 
hold  on  the  farm,  which  continually  got 
into  a  worse  condition,  and  by-and-bye 
was  returned  to  the  landlord  in  a  very 
deteriorated  condition.  This  Law  of 
Hypothec,  instead  of  bein^  a  tenant's 
question,  as  used  to  be  alleged,  had 
made  itself  a  landlord's  question,  as  the 
landlord  would  discover  more  and  more 
within  the  next  few  years.  The  only 
hope  he  could  see  for  agriculture  in  the 
meantime  was  this — that  there  should 
be  the  greatest  encouragement  offered 
for  capital  being  taken  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  for  it  was  only  by  emplovine 
a  large  quantity  of  capital  on  the  land 
that  he  could  see  any  hope  of  farmers  in 
that  country  being  able  to  compete  with 
foreigners  at  all,  and  he  feared  that  even 
the  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Hypothec 
might  be  too  late  to  accomplish  that 
object.  Under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, it  must  be  years  before  the 
condition  of  agriculture  could  approach 
what  it  was  10  or  15  years  ago.  It  was 
all  very  well  for  farmers  with  small 
capital  to  take  farms  when  a  general 
advance  in  prices  was  going  on, 
which  helped  them  to  carry  on ;  but 
when  a  movement  downwards  came  the 
want  of  capital  was  quickly  discovered, 
and  the  landlords  suffered.  Seeing, 
then,  the  condition  of  agriculture,  he 
would  urge  hon.  Members  to  agree  to 
the  second  reading  of  that  Bill  to-day, 
and  that  the  Government  should  take  it 
into  their  charge.  It  must  be  very 
evident  to  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  that  the  utmost  efforts  of 
the  opponents  of  the  Bill  would  only 
defer  the  passing  of  the  law  for  a  year 
or  two.  If,  in  the  meantime,  capital  was 
being  still  more  completely  frightened 
away  from  agricultural  pursuits,  the 
difficulty  would  become  all  the  gredter 
to  induce  it  to  come  back.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  they  should  have  a  Divi- 
sion that  afternoon,  and  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  would  unite  in  passing 
the  Bill. 

Sib  WILLIAM  CUNINGHAMEsaid, 
he  desired  to  explain  the  reasons  which 
had  led  him  to  support  the  Amendment 
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of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Elcho),  instead 
of  persevering  with  his  own  proposal  that 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  should  be 
postponed  till  that  day  three  months. 
His  reasons  for  adopting  that  course 
were  two — in  the  first  place,  because  it 
was  strongly  pointed  out  to  him  that  it 
was  very  desirable  that  those  Members 
of  the  House  who  were  not  already 
aware  of  it  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  position  of  the  Law  of  Distress 
in  England  in  reference  to,  and  in  con- 
nection with,  the  Law  of  Hypothec  in 
Scotland;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
because  he  felt  convinced  that  by  giving 
precedence  to  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord,  he  would  be  able  to  secure 
that  the  matter  should  be  laid  before 
the  House  in  a  much  more  able  manner 
than  he  would  have  been  himself  able 
to  present  it.  With  regard  to  the  first 
of  those  reasons,  he  thought  it  could  not 
be  denied,  after  what  had  been  already 
said,  that  the  Law  of  Distress  and  the 
Law  of  Hypothec  were  identical  in  prin- 
ciple ;  and  with  regard  to  his  second 
reason,  he  thought  that  the  way  in  which 
the  case  against  the  Bill  had  been  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Elcho — the  distinct  and 
eloquent  way — fully  justified  him  in  the 
course  which  he  had  followed.  There 
was  one  point  to  which  he  thought  it 
was  highly  desirable  that  the  attention 
of  the  House  should  be  directed,  and 
that  was  the  argument  and  the  position 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wig- 
townshire (Mr.  Vans  Agnew),  and  many 
of  those  who  followed  him,  in  regard  to 
the  view  which  he  took  upon  this  ques- 
tion. The  argument  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, speaking  broadly,  amounted 
pretty  much  to  this — that  the  Law  of 
Hypothec,  by  limiting  the  tenant's  credit 
with  his  tradesmen  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  increased  it  with  his  landlord, 
was  an  operation  injurious  to  agricul- 
ture. That  argument  had  also  been 
dwelt  upon  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Forfarshire  (Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay),  who 
had  assured  the  House  that  agriculture 
in  Scotland  at  this  moment  was  suffering 
from  insufficient  capital,  and  that  no- 
thing but  the  infusion  of  fresh  capital 
could  save  it  from  being  completely 
swamped  by  foreign  competition.  With 
regard  to  these  opinions,  all  he  could 
say  was  that  he  thought  the  House 
ought  to  require,  in  a  matter  of  this 
importance,  something  more  than  mere 
assertion.     Hon.  Gentlemen  had  them- 


selves admitted  that  this  was  an  ancient 
law  which  at  one  time  proved  beneficial 
to  agriculture,  and  the  onus  prohandi  of 
proof  lay  upon  those  who  said  that  it 
had  lost  that  character.  It  seemed  to 
him  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that 
the  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Hypothec 
would  increase  the  tenant's  credit  with 
his  tradesmen  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  would  diminish  it  with  his  landlord. 
He  could  quite  understand  that  if  a 
tenant  were  owing  his  landlord  £100, 
£200,  or  £300,  a  banker  would  not  ad- 
vance 80  much  money  to  him  as  if  he 
did  not  owe  anything ;  but  he  could  not 
understand  how  the  doing  away  with 
his  debt  would  increase  his  capital  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  amount  of  that 
liability.  If  the  operation  of  the  law 
were  such  as  some  hon.  Members  had 
described,  he  did  not  think  the  House 
would  have  been  left  in  any  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  A  Commission  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter; 
and  if  the  state  of  things  had  been  of 
the  nature  which  had  been  referred  to, 
one  would  have  expected  the  witnesses 
to  have  assured  the  Commissioners  that 
such  was  the  state  and  operation  of  the 
law,  and  to  have  said — **  We  cannot  get 
credit  with  our  bankers,  our  seed  mer- 
chants will  not  allow  us  sufficient  length 
of  time,  and  we  are  crippled  in  capital 
on  that  account."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  was  not  the  case,  as  anyone  would 
see  who  had  taken  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing the  evidence.  The  objections  which 
the  tenant-farmers  had  invariably  urged 
was  that  the  law  encouraged  what 
they  called  imfair  competition — that  it 
brought  men  who  had  no  capital  into 
the  trade,  and  that  it  placed  farmers  in 
the  position  of  having  to  compete  with 
what  were  termed  **men  of  straw." 
That  being  so,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
what  was  alleged  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wig^wnsmre  was  simply  a  product 
of  his  own  imagination.  He  did  not, 
for  one  moment,  suppose  that  his  hon. 
Friend  was  in  the  least  insincere  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  brought  for- 
ward the  question,  or  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  argument  which  he  had 
advanced.  No  one  who  knew  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  the  hon.  Member 
had  brought  forward  this  question — 
although  he  must  sometimes  have  felt 
that  he  did  so  under  considerable  diffi- 
culty, both  in  his  own  case  and  certainly 
in  the  case  of  his  Party — ^would  be  in- 
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olined  to  accuse  him  of  any  want  of 
earnestness.     All  he  desired  to  show 
was  that  the  contention   of   the  hon. 
Member  was  not  the  fact,  and  that  his 
argument  was  almost  entirely  different 
from  the  arguments  of  those  who  were 
anxious  to  see  the  Law  of  Hypothec 
abolished.    As  he  had  said,  the  view  of 
the  tenant-farmers  of    Scotland  —  the 
view  of  a  proportion  of  them,  whether  a 
small  or  a  large  percentage — was  that 
the  existing  law  increased  the  rents,  that 
it  brought  forward  the  men  of  straw,  and 
that  thus  the  tenant-farmers  were  placed 
at  a  disadvantage.  They  also  contended 
that  the  law  was  unjust ;  but  their  ob- 
jections were  not  to  be  found  in  the  mouth 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wig^wnshire,  or 
of  those  who  took  his  view.     The  in- 
ference was  that  the  contention  of  the 
hon.  Member  was  an  afterthought,  and 
that  while  attacking  the  law  he  did  so 
for  reasons  with  which  he  himself  could 
not  concur.  As  to  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  others  who  were  equally  as 
earnest  in  the  matter  as  his  hon.  Friend, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  their  object  was 
obviously  a  selfish  one.    They  had  made 
their    own  fortunes   in  a  trade — ^if  he 
might   use    the   expression — and    they 
wanted  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  that 
trade.     He  did  not  blame  them ;  most 
people  were  selfish,  and  this  was  a  selfish 
age.    Probably  what  was  done  by  the 
men  who  were  engaged  in  other  occu- 
pations— masons,    carpenters,    lawyers, 
doctors,  and,  indeed,  almost  everybody 
— was  not  very  discreditable  to  tenant- 
farmers.     At  the  same  time,  he  thought 
the  majority  of  hon.   Members  would 
agree   that  it  was  not  an  object   with 
which  the  House  need  very  much  sym- 
pathize, or  one  which  it  was  bound  to 
go  any  considerable  distance  out  of  its 
way  in  order  to  facilitate.     When  a  de- 
mand of  this  description  was  made,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  House  ought 
to  look  with  special  care  to  the  probable 
results  of  the  change  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make.   That  was  a  point  which, 
in  his  opinion,  was  a  great  deal  too  much 
overlooked,   alike  by  those  who  advo- 
cated the  proposed  abolition  and  those 
who  defended  the  present  law.     It  had 
been  said  that  this  was  a  tenant's  and 
not  a  landlord's  question ;  but  as  to  the 
position  in  which  tenants  and  landlords 
would  stand  after  an  abolition  of  the 
law,  no  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
consider.    The  fact  was  that  it  was  very 
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difficult — it  was  almost  impossible — to 
say  what  would  be  the  exact  result  of 
the  measure  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wigtownshire,  should  it  be  passed  into 
law.     Suppose  that  that  which  had  often 
been  suggested  as  the  probable  result 
took  place.  Suppose  that  landlords  found 
it  an   absolute    necessity,   in  order  to 
secure  themselves  reasonably  and  fairly, 
not  to   exact  fore-handed  rents,   which 
would  not  give  them  the  same  security 
as  the  present  law,  but  to  require  their 
tenants  to  pay  a  sum  intx>  the  bank  as 
security,  or  to  pay  their  rents  in  ad- 
vance,  was    that  a  result   which  was 
likely  to   be  beneficial  either  to  land- 
lords, or  to  tenants,  or  to  agriculture  in 
general?    It  seemed  to  him,  so  far  as 
the  tenants  were  concerned,  that  they 
must  necessarily  be  placed  in  a  worse 
position  than  that  which  they  occupied 
at  present,  and  that  they  would  un- 
doubtedly experience  a  loss  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  that  capital  which  had 
hitherto  been   employed  in  connection 
with  the  farm.    Would  it  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the    landlord?    Quite  the 
contrary.   His  reasoning  would  be  either 
that  he  must  get  rid  of  his  tenants,  or 
allow  his  property  to  be  farmed  with  a 
smaller  amount  of  capital  than  was  now 
the  case.     Was  not    this,  therefore,  a 
landlord's  question,  and  not  only  a  land- 
lord's question,  but  a  question  of  vital 
importance?     Again,    supposing  land- 
lords found  it  impossible  to  place  their 
tenants  in  the  position  they  would  de- 
sire, then  it  appeared  to  him  that,  from 
the  landlord's  point  of  view,  the  question 
was  still  more   important.     Then  they 
would  simply  have  to  take  their  tenants 
without  any  security  at  all.     All  these 
considerations  pointed  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  results  which  were  likely  to 
follow  the  abolition  of  hypothec  ought 
to  be  very  carefully  weighed  and  con- 
sidered before  the  House  made  a  change 
which,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  of  a  very 
doubtful  character,  which  would  be  a  sort 
of  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and  the  only  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  enable  the  tenant- 
farmers,  or  a  certain  number  of  them, 
to  form  a  trades  union  amongst  them- 
selves.    There  was   another  matter  of 
some  little  difficulty  on  which  he  thought 
he  ought  not  altogether  to  be  silent,  and 
that  was  the   question  of  the  apparent 
unanimity   of    Scotch   opinion   on   this 
subject.     He  entirely  admitted  the  force 
of  the  argument  as  to  the  number  of 
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Scotch  votes  which  might  be  given  in 
favour  of  the  proposal  now  before  the 
House  ;  but  he  disputed  the  idea  that 
that  majority  of  votes  would  prove  that 
the  majority  of  Scotchmen  were  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  the  existing  law.  He 
would  go  further  and  dispute  that  it 
would  even  prove  that  a  majority  of 
tenant-farmers  were  in  favour  of  hypo- 
thec being  done  away  with.  He 
said  so  for  this  reason — they  all  knew 
that  Scotch  tenant-farmers  were  very 
fond  of  following  their  leaders.  They 
collected  together  at  agricultural  dinners 
and  other  meetings  which  they  were  ac- 
customed to  frequent,  and  listened  to  the 
animated  and  apparently  convincing 
speeches  made  by  two  or  three  promi- 
nent farmers,  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  the  chief  men  in  their  districts.  They 
took  their  opinions  from  the  men  to 
whom  he  referred ;  and  those  men,  being 
of  the  richer  and  wealthier  amongst 
their  class,  were  very  naturally,  he  did 
not  say  improperly,  biassed  towards 
that  view  which  was  likely  to  benefit 
themselves.  The  smaller  farmers  fol- 
lowed them,  and  in  that  way  it  came  to 
be  supposed  that  on  this  subject  they 
were  pretty  nearly  unanimous  in  opi- 
nion. But  to  show  that  the  views  of 
the  tenant-farmers  were  by  no  means 
so  strong  as  some  hon.  Members  ap- 
peared to  think,  he  would  mention 
what  had  occurred  recently  in  his  own 
neighbourhood.  His  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  South  Ayr- 
shire (Colonel  Alexander)  had  his 
name  upon  the  back  of  this  Bill. 
No  doubt,  the  reason  of  that  was  that 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  thought 
that  the  measure  embodied  the  opinions 
of  the  majority  of  the  tenant-farmers  in 
his  district.  He  happened  to  know,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  that  was  not  the 
case.  He  had  tested  the  question  by 
issuing  a  circular  upon  the  subject — a 
circular  which  was  as  fairly  drawn  as 
possible.  He  chose  from  the  valuation 
roll  the  first  15  names  in  each  parish  in 
South  Ayrshire,  and  he  asked  the  per- 
sons whom  ho  so  selected  whether  they 
thought  the  Law  of  Hypothec  ought  to 
be  retained  or  abolished  ?  He  had  not 
the  exact  numbers  at  present  beside  him  ; 
but  the  general  result  was  that  he  re- 
ceived about  150  replies,  and  that  five 
to  three  were  in  favour  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  existing  law.  That  was  in 
the  constituency  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 


I  Friend  (Colonel  Alexander),  and  he 
thought  that  the  fact  which  he  had  just 
mentioned  threw  some  doubt  upon  the 
statement  as  to  whether  a  majority  of 
even  tenant-farmers  wished  a  change  in 
the  present  Statute.  He  would  appeal 
to  the  population  generally,  and  he 
claimed  the  burghs  in  his  support.  To 
his  mind,  it  appeared  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  if  the  principle  of  the  pre- 
sent law  were  to  be  departed  from  and 
discredited  by  this  Bill  being  accepted, 
the  measure  must  sooner  or  later  be  ex- 
tended to  burghs,  and  that,  he  was  con- 
vinced, would  amount  to  a  national 
disaster.  As  to  the  alleged  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  Members,  he 
need  not  go  very  far  for  unanimity  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  in  order  to 
abolish  a  law.  He  thought  it  would  be 
allowed  that  almost  any  proposal  in  that 
direction  was  favourably  received  on  the 
Liberal  side  of  the  House.  But,  with 
regard  to  the  position  of  some  other  hon. 
Members,  he  thought  the  matter  might 
be  explained  in  this  way.  They  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  subject  was 
of  less  importance  than  it  really  was ; 
they  had  been  tickled  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  tenant's  and  not  a  land- 
lord's question ;  and  they  thought  they 
would  be  justified  in  yielding  to  the 
wishes  of  their  tenantry.  He  would 
only  say,  further,  that  he  regretted  ex- 
tremely to  hear  from  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (the  Lord 
Advocate)  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment felt  inclined  to  accept  this  measure. 
With  regard  to  what  had  been  said  as 
to  a  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration,  he  would  only  observe 
that  although,  as  had  been  shown, 
the  Government,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
last  Division,  did  not  act  altogether  as 
the  Government,  yet  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  Bill  would  not  have  been  re- 
jected at  that  time  had  the  Government 
not  been  more  or  less  inclined  to  oppose 
it.  Nor  would  it  be  accepted  on  this 
occasion  unless  the  Government  gave  it 
some  support.  He  could  not  help  hoping 
that  the  change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration  was  caused  more  by 
a  real  change  of  opinion  than  by  any  mere 
question  of  expediency.  If  expediency 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  change  of 
attitude  to  which  he  referred,  it  would, 
in  his  estimation,  be  very  discreditible. 
He  would  like  to  appeal  to  those  hon. 
Members  present  who  did  not  feel  it 
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absolutely  incnmbeDt  on  them  to  go  into 
the  Lobby  with  the  Gh)yemmeiit  on  the 
present  -  occasion  to  come  forward  and 
assist  them,  and  give  those  in  Scotland 
a  still  further  opportunity  of  considering 
the  question,  which,  he  believed,  was 
not  at  all  understood  by  those  who  were 
interested,  and  more  especially  by  the 
small  tenant-farmers.  They  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  that  it  would  be 
followed  with  any  unpleasant  result; 
and  he  felt  sure  that  when  the  measure 
was  clearly  and  thoroughly  understood 
by  them,  as  it  would  be  more  clearly 
understood  after  the  present  debate, 
there  would  be  a  great  many  who  formerly 
would  have  been  inclined  to  favour  the 
change  in  the  law  that  would  alter  their 
opinion.  He  trusted  that  the  Bill  would 
not  be  passed,  or,  if  read  a  second  time, 
that  it  would  be  postponed  in  order  to 
give  the  people  of  Scotland  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  matter  before 
such  an  important  change  was  made. 

Mr.  E.  W.  duff  said,  he  wished  to 
congratulate  the  Government  on  the 
course  they  had  pursued  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  there  was  one  point  which  he 
should  like  to  have  explained.  He 
understood,  in  the  speech  of  the  Lord 
Advocate,  that  he  spoke  of  the  land  in 
Scotland  being  rack-rented. 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  said,  he 
certainly  made  use  of  that  expression, 
but  it  was  covered  by  the  accompanying 
words.  He  did  not  mean  that  the  land 
was  rented  at  extortionate  rates,  but  that 
it  was  generally  let  at  full  market  rates. 

Mr.  E.  W.  duff  said,  he  thought  it 
would  be  generally  understood,  at  least 
by  Scotch  Members,  that  rack  rents 
meant  getting  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
a  tenant  for  the  land  in  question,  and 
he  must  deny  that  that  was  the  case  in 
Scotland.  What  usually  occurred  was, 
that  when  a  19  years'  lease  had  expired 
the  land  was  re-valued,  and  the  landlord 
offered  it  first  to  the  sitting  tenant.  If 
he  took  it  at  the  increased  rent  he  was 
at  liberty  to  do  so;  but,  if  not,  it  went  into 
the  market.  That  system  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent  in  Scotland ;  and  there  were 
cases  on  record  in  Scotland,  as  no  doubt 
in  England  also,  where  men  had  gone  on 
occup3dng  the  same  farm  for  years  in 
that  way.  He  understood  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate to  say  that  he  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  2nd  clause  of  the  Bill, 
although  it  might  possibly  require  some 
amendment  in  Conmiittee ;  but  stillhe  was 

Sir  William  CuninghafM 


understood  to  support  it,  as  explained  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  introduced  the 
Bill.  The  House  had  had  some  remarks 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Norfolk, 
who  always  spoke  with  authority  on 
agricultural  questions.  He  told  the 
House,  among  other  things,  that  the  far- 
mers naturally  looked  to  the  Conserva- 
tive Governments  for  all  improvements. 
Perhaps  he  was  right  in  saying  so  in 
regard  to  that  particular  measure ;  but 
there  was  one  omission  which  he  failed 
to  supply — namely,  that  the  question  of 
hypothec  had  been  moved  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  and  during  that  time 
there  was  not  one  Conservative  who  had 
ever  supported  it.  They  seemed  to  be 
acting  on  the  principle  of  taking  the 
kettle  off  the  fire  just  before  it  boiled 
over.  But,  whatever  the  principle  might 
be  on  which  it  was  done,  he  was  glad  to 
have  the  support  of  the  Government  in 
doing  away  with  the  law  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  universally  unpopular  in 
Scotland.  His  own  experience  differed 
very  much  from  that  which  had  been 
expressed  by  other  hon.  Members;  and 
he  was  quite  satisfied  that,  in  his  own 
county,  the  farmers  were  almost  uncmi- 
mous  in  wishing  the  Law  of  Hypothec  to 
be  abolished.  He  thought  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  argument  with 
regard  to  the  small  farmers  broke  down, 
because,  undoubtedly,  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  the  average  holdings  of  the 
farmers  were  much  smaller  than  in  other 
places.  His  own  opinion  on  the  question 
was  that  the  small  farmers — such  men 
were  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wigtownshire  (Mr.  Vans  Agnew) — were 
in  a  better  position  than  were  the  large 
farmers.  He  thought  the  arrears  of 
rent  were,  generally  speaking,  much  less 
than  on  large  ones.  The  small  farmers 
were  not  so  much  compelled  to  carry  on 
their  business  on  credit,  and  he  believed 
their  position  was  a  much  better  one. 
He  thought  that  that  was  a  strong  ar- 
gument against  the  remarks  made  about 
the  small  farmers  being  against  the 
change.  He  had  listened  with  much 
interest  to  the  speech  of  his  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire 
(Lord  Elcho),  and  on  one  point  he  agreed 
with  him — namely,  that,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  urban  and  rural  hypothec 
ought  to  go  together*  Ho  thought  the 
noble  Lord  was  perfectly  right  in 
saying  so.  At  the  same  time,  he  would 
not  say  that  he  would  only  vote  for  the 
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present  Bill  because  he  could  get  no 
other.  He  would  also  like  to  remind 
those  who  had  quoted  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Moncreiff  as  an  authority  m  favour 
of  the  Bill,  that  the  learned  Lord,  when 
he  spoke  in  favour  of  such  a  Bill,  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  the  urban  and  rural 
hypothec  should  go  together.  It  also 
suited  the  noble  Lord  to  quote  another 
Lord  Advocate,  Lord  Young,  who  cer- 
tainly was  the  first  Lord  Advocate  who 
supported  such  a  measure.  The  noble 
Lord  alluded  to  the  landlord's  interest, 
and  stated  that  it  was  not  to  the  interest 
of  the  landlords  that  this  law  should  be 
done  away  with.  Speaking  as  a  land- 
lord himself,  and,  he  believed,  also 
speaking  as  representing  the  views  of 
many  other  landlords,  he  could  say 
that  they  had  no  desire  at  all  to  retain 
the  law.  They  could  always  make  them- 
selves secure  and  perfectly  safe.  He 
was  quite  sure  no  legal  gentleman  ac- 
quainted with  legal  h3rpothec  would  have 
any  difficulty  in  making  themselves  per- 
fectly safe  even  if  the  law  was  done 
away  with,  and,  indeed,  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  the  law  should  be  continued 
even  with  regard  to  the  landlord's  inte- 
rest. It  seemed  to  him  that  by  doing 
away  with  the  Law  of  Hypothec  they 
would  be  strengthening  the  position  of 
the  landlord  and  tenant.  His  noble 
Friend  was  a  great  advocate  of  freedom 
of  contract ;  but  the  Law  of  Hypothec  was 
against  freedom  of  contract.  How  was 
a  man  to  have  freedom  of  contract  under 
such  a  law?  If  the  noble  Lord  was 
really  sincere  in  desiring  that  freedom  of 
contract  which  he  advocated,  he  would 
remind  him  of  a  Eesolution  which  was 
passed  by  the  Northern  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  some  time  since,  which  de- 
clared that  the  continuance  of  the  Law 
of  Hypothec  was  inconsistent  with  free- 
dom of  contract.  He  thought  that  con- 
clusion was  a  perfectly  sensible  and  logi- 
cal conclusion  to  be  drawn  ;  and  if  the 
noble  Lord  was  sincere  in  his  desire  for 
freedom  of  contract,  he  would  call  upon 
him  to  show  his  sincerity  by  changing  his 
view  on  the  question  before  the  House. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Forfar- 
shire (Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay)  had  said  that 
what  was  wanted  to  remove  the  present 
condition  of  distress  in  the  country  was 
more  capital,  and  he  admitted  that  that 
would  assist  in  some  degree ;  but  what 
was  wanted  to  assist  still  more  was 
greater  freedom  in  the  law  of  entail. 


He  thought  that  was  a  question  which, 
sooner  or  later  must  come  before  the 
country,  for  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
tying-up  the  land  under  legal  restric- 
tions did  far  more  damage  than  even 
the  Law  of  Hypothec.  However, that  was 
a  subject  upon  which  he  could  not  enter 
at  the  present  time ;  and  he  could  only 
say  in  conclusion  that  the  law,  being  an 
unjust  one  in  principle,  he  should  have 
very  much  pleasure  in  giving  his  support 
to  his  hon.  Friend  opposite. 

Mb.  M'LAEEN  said,  he  should  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House,  and 
should  only  address  himself  to  one  or 
two  points  of  the  measure.  He  wished 
to  point  out,  with  regard  to  urban 
hypothec  and  rural  hypothec,  that  the 
two  things  must  be  kept  entirely  apart. 
It  had  been  stated  that  the  two  things 
should  go  together.  He  took  issue  on 
that  point,  and  from  what  he  knew  of 
the  Kecords  of  that  House,  he  would 
undertake  to  say  that  if  they  searched 
those  Records,  they  would  not  find  a 
single  Petition  on  them  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  urban  hypothec.  If  they 
searched  the  records  of  the  newspapers 
in  all  the  towns  in  Scotland,  he  did  not 
think  they  would  find  any  account  of 
meetings  held  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  urban  hypothec,  and  the  same  remark 
applied  to  Chambers  of  Commerce,  mer- 
chant companies,  and  guilds  of  all  kinds. 
He  had  never  heard  of  any  such  body 
who  wished  to  abolish  it.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Roxburghshire  (Sir  George 
Douglas)  gave  the  House  some  interest- 
ing details  respecting  the  results  of  en- 
forcing the  law.  Let  them  take  the  case 
of  a  farm  where  the  rent  was  £2,000 
a-year.  There  would,  according  to  the 
hon.  Baronet,  be  another  £2,000  spent 
on  the  farm  on  manure,  and  another 
£2,000  in  labour,  so  that  the  result  of 
a  sequestration  for  rent  would  be  most 
injurious  to  the  tenant  by  swallowing 
up  £4,000  of  outlay.  He  would  lose 
not  merely  his  farm,  but  also  all  the 
amount  of  capital  which  had  been  laid 
out  on  the  ground,  and  which  in  the 
future  would  benefit  the  possessor  of  the 
ground  by  producing  crops,  &c.  When 
a  landlord  distrained  for  rent,  he  swal- 
lowed up  not  merely  the  value  of  this 
rent,  but  the  whole  of  the  tenant's 
capital  as  well,  and  of  which  the  land- 
lord got  the  ultimate  benefit.  A  Parlia- 
mentary Return  had  been  issaed  showine 
the  number  of  hooMft  JlkJMBiwAna 
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their  valuation,  for  laying  on  the  house 
tax ;  and  if  hon.  Members  would  exa- 
mine those  Returns  they  would  find 
that,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
they  were  valued  at  sums  under  £100  a- 
year,  and  it  was  only  on  this  rent  that  the 
urban  hypothec  applied.  Let  them  look 
at  the  Law  of  Hypothec  in  rural  districts, 
and  compare  it  with  that.  The  dissimi- 
larity was  excessively  great.  A  man 
occupying  a  house  at  £100  a-year  in 
town  could  embark  in  trade  almost  to 
any  extent,  and  if  bankruptcy  took 
place,  he  might  have  creditors  to  whom 
he  owed  £20,000  or  £30,000  ;  and  how 
did  the  Law  of  Hypothec  apply  in  that 
case  ?  No  man,  with  any  self-respect, 
would  allow  the  rent  of  his  house  to  fall 
into  arrear,  the  result  being  that  there 
was  no  rent  due  except  for  the  current  half- 
year.  But  in  that  case  what  was  allowed 
for  hypothec  was  simply  £50  on  the  secu- 
rity of  furniture,  &c.,  and  all  the  estates 
were  distributed  among  the  creditors  with 
the  exception  of  that  £50.  But  far  dif- 
ferent was  the  case  of  the  farmer.  Some 
Glasgow  Bank  people  failed  for  sums 
varying  from  £1,000,000  to  £2,000,000 
and  £3,000,000 ;  but  it  would  probably 
be  found  that  the  rent  they  paid  was 
under  £300  a-year.  All  the  landlord's 
right  of  hj'potheo  in  that  case  would 
be  £150  secured  on  the  furniture;  but 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds 
realized  by  the  assets  of  the  bankrupts 
were  distributed  among  the  creditors. 
There  was  really  no  kind  of  analogy 
between  the  operation  of  the  town  and 
the  rural  hypothec.  The  landlord  in 
the  country  swallowed  up  everything, 
although  the  tenant  was  indebted  to  the 
manure  and  seed  merchants,  the  wheel- 
wright, the  smith,  or  the  farrier,  and 
to  people  of  all  kinds.  The  House  had 
no  right  to  take  those  different  kinds 
of  hypothec  together,  and  say  that 
the  one  was  the  same  as  the  other.  A 
paper  had  been  recently  distributed 
among  hon.  Members  of  the  House, 
giving  an  account  of  the  debates  that 
had  taken  place  therein  on  the  Mines 
Begulation  Act ;  and  it  appeared  from 
that  pamphlet  that  four  hon.  Members 
who  spuke  in  that  debate  had  indicated 
that  they  had  worked  in  mines  them- 
selves, and  so  could  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject with  authority.  As  well  might  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Haddington- 
shire expatiate  on  the  benefits  of  the  old 
mining  laws,  and  say  that  those  men 

Mr.  McLaren 


who  rose  to  be  Members  of  that  House 
had  done  so,  not  from  their  own  natural 
talents  simply,  but  because  they  began 
life  in  a  coal-mine,  as  take  the  line  of 
argument  he  had  done,  by  attempting  to 
show  that  the  Law  of  Hypothec  had  been 
the  means  of  raising  very  small  farmers 
to  positions  of  wealth  and  influence. 
The  whole  thing  was  a  fallacy.  They 
had  no  right  to  put  the  two  things  toge- 
ther, and  say  that  the  one  was  the 
cause  of  the  other.  He  might  as  well 
look  at  the  clock  which  was  going  on 
a  mantlepiece  over  a  fire,  and  say  that 
the  clock  was  going  because  there 
was  a  bright  fire  burning  beneath  it. 
Although  the  Bill  would  no  doubt  be 
carried  in  the  House  on  the  second 
reading,  that  would  be  a  mere  farce 
if  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not 
determine  to  support  it  and  carry  it 
through  to  a  practical  conclusion.  It 
would  otherwise  be  a  mere  matter  of 
form.  Hon.  Members,  when  they  found 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Lord  Advocate  standing  up  and  making 
an  excellent  speech  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
as  he  did,  must  expect  that  in  consist- 
ency, and  on  every  principle  of  justice, 
and  in  the  interest  of  public  policy,  that 
the  Government  in  its  future  stages 
should  give  the  Bill  their  thorough, 
honest,  and  hearty  support,  and  carry  it 
through  to  a  conclusion. 

Sir  graham  MONTGOMERY  said, 
that  as  one  of  the  Members  of  the  last 
Parliament  who  took  a  very  prominent 
part  in  opposing  the  Bill,  he  wished  to 
say  a  few  words.  Before  the  last  Ge- 
neral Election  in  1874,  no  doubt  there 
was  a  great  cry  in  Scotland  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Law  of  Hypothec.  There 
was  a  great  cry  in  1 874  for  its  abolition, 
and  at  that  time  he  confessed  he  pledged 
himself  no  longer  to  oppose  the  abolition 
of  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  entirely 
disputed  the  contention  that  the  whole  of 
the  tenant-farmers  of  Scotland  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
generally  were  in  favour  of  its  abolition. 
For  himself,  he  believed  that  if  the  Act 
of  1867  had  gone  a  little  further,  and 
had  prevented  the  sequestration  being 
put  in  force  before  the  rent  was  due, 
they  would  not  have  heard  anything  of 
this  cry  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  law. 
He  thought  it  was  very  unfortunate  that 
that  Act  did  not  go  a  little  further,  be- 
cause that  Act  did  certainly  put  an  end 
to  almost  all  the  grievances  which  were 
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the  cause  of  the  cry  for  the  abolition  of 
hypothec  orip^inally.  No  doubt,  under 
the  old  law,  there  were  great  grieyances, 
and  in  some  cases  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  than  its  enforcement.  As  a 
Scotch  Member,  he  wished  to  say  that 
he  felt  great  objection  to  the  abolition 
of  the  law.  They  would,  by  doing  so, 
put  the  Scotch  landlords  in  a  yery  in- 
yidious  position.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  contract  and  leases,  no  tenant 
could  be  called  upon  to  pay  his  rent  till 
something  like  a  year  or  18  months 
after  it  was  due.  That  was  a  great 
concession  to  the  tenant-farmer,  and  a 
great  adyantage  to  him.  One  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  House  of  Lords 
stated  that  it  was  equiyalent  to  a  land- 
lord supplying  a  tenant  with  capital  equal 
to  a  year's  rent.  He  belieyed  that  was 
really  the  case ;  but  when  the  Bill  was 
adopted,  and  the  Law  of  Hypothec  was 
abolished,  the  landlords  in  Scotland 
would  haye  to  adopt  the  practice  of 
fore-renting  the  land,  and  that  would 
put  the  landlord  in  a  yery  inyidious 
position.  In  Scotland  the  custom  had 
always  been  to  giye  the  tenant-farmers 
a  much  longer  time  to  pay  their  rents, 
and  more  especially  the  poorer  and 
smaller  tenants ;  but  the  result  of  the 
Bill  would  be  to  make  them  pay  up 
much  sharper  than  before.  He  did  not 
know  what  the  feelings  of  the  Scotch 
tenant-farmers  generally  might  be  on 
the  subject ;  but  he  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  a  great  many  of  them  were  in 
favour  of  it,  simply  because  they  had 
been  led  into  that  view  by  others.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  a  great  many  of  those 
who  were  in  favour  of  it  were  not  aware 
of  the  effect  of  passing  such  a  Bill  as 
the  one  before  the  House ;  and  he  felt 
sure  that  if  they  understood  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  it,  that  they  would  not 
be  so  much  in  favour  of  it  as  they  were 
at  the  present  time.  He  quite  agreed 
with  a  great  many  speakers,  that  if  the 
Bill  was  passed — whether  it  was  to  pass 
or  not  he  did  not  know ;  he  was  not 
'  going  to  help  to  pass  it,  although  he 
was  not  going  to  oppose  it — there  must 
be  an  amendment  of  the  Law  of  Eject- 
ment. The  present  Law  of  Ejectment, 
which  the  Lord  Advocate  explained  to 
the  House,  was  a  very  cumbersome  one, 
and  they  knew  that  under  that  law  a 
landlord  might  have  to  take  a  case  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  all  that  time 
the  rent  was  accruing.    He,  therefore, 

VOL.  CCXUV.     [thurd  sekies.] 


contended  that  with  aBill  like  the  present 
one  they  must  haye  a  law  of  ejectment, 
which  would  put  the  landlord  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  eject  a  tenant 
in  a  much  8pee<£er  way  than  under  the 
present  system.  While  he  regretted  he 
could  not  follow  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  this  Bill,  at  the  same  time  he 
did  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  yote  for  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  EAMSAY  said,  he  would  not 
detain  the  House  by  any  remarks  of  an 
extended  character;  but  he  felt  that 
the  strong  statements  made  by  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  re- 
quired some  modification.  It  had  been 
stated  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  McLaren)  that  there 
was  a  radical  distinction  between  urban 
and  rural  hypothec ;  but,  in  his  opinion, 
the  principle  of  urban  hypothec  and  the 
principle  of  rural  hypothec  were  en- 
tirely alike,  and  there  was  no  distinction 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  The 
hon.  Member  had  stated  to  the  House 
that  a  tenant-farmer  might  have  invested 
a  capital  of  some  thousands  of  pounds 
in  his  farm  in  paying  for  materials,  all 
of  which  might  subsequently  be  appro- 
priated by  the  landlord.  But  a  similar 
case  to  that  might  happen  to  a  tenant 
in  town,  when  his  household  furniture 
became  liable  to  be  seized  for  rent.  It 
was  true,  however,  though  you  could 
sell  a  bed  from  under  a  tenant  in  the 
town,  you  could  not  touch  the  household 
furniture  of  the  farmer.  Unanimity 
with  regard  to  this  measure  had  been 
spoken  of  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  introduced  the  Bill  spoke  of 
the  landlords  of  Scotland  as  being  in  his 
favour. 

Mr.  vans  AGNE W  :  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  did.  I  did  not  intend  to  do  so, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mb.  EAMSAY  said,  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  did 
say  so,  and  that  the  Lord  Advocate 
also  stated  that  there  was  unanimity 
in  Scotland  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  He 
(Mr.  Bamsay)  did  not  deny  that,  so  far 
as  any  opinion  had  been  expressed,  that 
opinion  had  been  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
But  he  yentured  to  say  that  many  of 
the  people  did  not  regard  the  Bill  as  of 
any  great  importance ;  and  the  Petitions 
that  had  come  to  the  House  from  Scot- 
land had  been  chiefly  from  tenant-far- 
mers— the  occupiers  of  arable  land.    It 
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mi^ht  be  that  tlie  exercise  of  tlie  right 
of  hypothec  by  the  landlord  was  by  some 
considered  essential ;  and  he  would  say, 
having  had  experience  with  regard 
to  grazing  farms,  that  he  had  never 
known  any  case  in  which  the  Law  of 
H3rpothec  had  proved  injurious  to  farmers 
where  grazing  was  the  chief  occupa- 
tion. In  such  districts  he  had  not 
heard  much  in  the  way  of  complaint. 
But  he  believed  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  agitation  that  had  taken  place  upon 
the  question  among  the  occupiers  of 
arable  land,  other  districts  had  been 
pervaded  by  similar  sentiments  to  those 
expressed  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  without 
knowing  what  the  effect  would  be.  In 
that  way  the  opinion,  so  far  as  it  had 
been  expressed,  nor  doubt  was  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  But  he  did  not  remember 
that  a  single  Petition  for  or  against 
had  been  presented  to  the  House  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Supply  in  any 
part  of  Scotland.  Until  the  opinion  of 
Scotland  was  obtained,  it  could  not 
be  said  that  the  people  were  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  the  Bill.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  if  the  Law  of  Hypo- 
thec was  abolished  to-morrow,  the  land- 
lords of  Scotland  would  still  be  able  to 
look  after  their  own  interests,  and 
would  do  so.  With  regard  to  the  2hd 
clause  contained  in  the  Bill,  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  his  opinion,  had  not 
clearly  expressed  his  meaning  in  refer- 
ence to  the  remedy  open  to  the  landlord ; 
and  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  explaining 
that  clause,  did  not  state  in  what  form 
it  was  proposed  that  the  clause  should 
stand.  Unless  the  question  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  security  was  de- 
finitely stated,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  Bill  could  become  law  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  people  of  Scotland.  He 
did  not  intend  to  oppose  the  Bill ; 
but  it  would  be  for  those  who,  like  him- 
self, were  of  opinion  that  the  urban  and 
rural  hypothec  stood  upon  the  same 
footing,  to  propose  Amendments  in 
Committee  with  respect  to  all  rents  due 
in  Scotland. 

Me.  BAILLIE  HAMILTON  said,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  there  ought  to  be 
only  two  parties  considered  as  interested 
in  this  question — namely,  the  Scotch 
landlord  and  the  Scotch  tenant ;  but  op- 
ponents of  the  Bill  seemed  to  be  afraid 
that  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  which 
they  advocated  would  cross  the  boun- 
dary, and  spread  itself  throughout  Eng- 
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land,   and    end   that    law   of 
which  seemed  to  be  so  dear  to  them. 
He,   however,   thought  the  tenants  of 
Englcmd  could  hardly  be  so  attached  to 
the  Law  of  Distress  as  the  landlords ; 
but  assuming  that  they  were,  where,  he 
asked,  was  the  agitation  for  its  repeal  to 
come  from  ?     It,  therefore,  appeared  to 
him  that  this  fear  was  baseless,  and  any 
opposition  on  this  ground  to  this  Bill 
would  be  an  exercise  of  selfish  might. 
He    was    not   radical  enough  to  ride 
roughshod  over  the  landlord  if  he  had 
no  other  protection;    but  without  the 
Law  of  Hypothec  he  considered  he  had 
ample  means  of  protection  within  his 
power,  and  therefore,  as  regarded  him, 
the  maintenance  of  the  law  was  unneces- 
sary.    Competition  among  farmers  in 
Scotland  was  sufficient  to  edlow  a  farmer 
to  pick  and  choose  his  tenants ;  and  if 
he  did  not  pick  suitable  ones,  he  ought 
not  to  be  protected  by  special  legisla- 
tion.    It  was  impossible  to  state   the 
landlord's  case  more  clearly  than  had 
been  done  by  Sheriff  Smith  of  Elgin, 
who  had  said  that  if  a  landlord  did  not 
give  any  credit  or  take  any  risk,  he 
would  have  to  take  a  lower  rent  than  if 
he  did  give  credit  and  take  some  risk, 
and  if  he  did  give  credit  and  take  some 
risk,  he  would  probably  get  a  higher 
rent  than  if  he  did  not.      Well,  he  be- 
lieved that  this  view  of  the  question  was 
taken  by  a  large  majority  of  Scotch 
landlords ;  that  they  were  personally  in- 
different as  to  the  proposed  change  in 
the  law ;  and  that  the  objections  enter- 
tained by  some  were  based  altogether 
upon  their  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
small  tenant,  whom  they  thought  the 
abolition  of  hypothec  would  injuriously 
affect.     But  was  that  the  opinion  of  the 
tenant-farmer  of  Scotland  ?    How  many 
Petitions  had  been   presented   to    the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  last  six 
years  against  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend? 
How  many  hon.  Members  representing 
Scotch  agricultural  constituencies  were 
there  who  had  not  pledged  themselves, 
if  not  to  support,  at  least  not  to  oppose 
this  Bill?     How  many  of  those  Members 
would  say  that  the  abolition  of  hypothec 
was  viewed  with  apprehension  by  any 
considerable  number  of  those  who  had 
sent  them  there  ?    He  could  only  say  that 
no  representation  of  the  sort  had  ever 
been  made  to  him  ;  and  he  believed  the 
tenant-farmers  of  Scotland  were,  practi- 
cally speaking,  at  one  in  their  dislike  of 
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the  law,  and  unanimous  in  their  desire 
for  its  repeal.  No  one  could  deny  that 
hypothec  had  done  good  service  in  its 
day,  and  that  the  existing  tenantry  of 
Scotland  had,  to  a  large  extent,  been  built 
up  by  its  aid  ;  but  the  day  of  its  utiliiy 
was  past.  It  was  like  the  supports  of 
an  arch,  which  could  now  stand  by  it- 
self. It  had  been  said  that  this  pre- 
ferential security  had  been  enjoyed  by 
Scotch  landlords  from  time  immemorial. 
He  recommended  Scotch  landlords  to 
make  the  most  of  their  time,  cmd  to  en- 
joy it  while  they  could ;  for  they  might 
rest  assured  that  if  this  Government 
was  too  timid  or  too  Conservative  to 
seal  its  doom,  its  funeral  knell  would 
soon  be  rung  by  other  hands.  But 
what  did  time  immemorial  mean  ?  It 
meant  a  time  of  which  they  had  got 
memorials  sufficient  to  tell  them  that 
the  farmer  was  then  little  better  than  a 
serf,  and  nothing  better  than  a  peasant 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  while,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  landlord  retained  pos- 
session. In  those  days  little  or  no  capital 
was  required  or  possessed  by  the  tenants. 
The  income  of  the  landlord  fluctuated 
with  the  price  of  grain  grown  upon  his 
farms,  and  he  shared,  in  common  with 
the  tenant,  the  results  of  a  prosperous 
or  an  adverse  season.  Under  the 
modem  system,  when  leases  of  19 
years  at  a  fixed  cash  rental  were  uni- 
versal, when  agriculture  was  becoming 
more  and  more  a  science,  and,  above  all, 
when  the  oil-cake  and  the  manure  mer- 
chant were  often  creditors  for  as  much 
or  more  than  the  landlord,  it  did  seem 
that  the  condition  of  affairs  had  so 
materially  altered  since  the  noble  Lord's 
'*  time  immemorial  "  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was,  in  his  opinion,  fully  justi- 
fied in  pressing  this  question  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  the  Govern- 
ment. He  had  stated  that  the  landlord 
was  not  unfrequently  not  the  largest 
creditor  of  the  farmer  ;  and  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  would  quote  a  very  few 
figures,  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
the  tenant-farmers  in  the  county  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  stated  that  whilst  his  rent,  in 
round  figures,  amounted  to  £2,030  he 
expended  from  January  1, 1876,  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1877,  upon  oil-cake,  £1,895; 
upon  manures,  £774 ;  making  a  total  of 
£2,669,  or  £638  more  than  he  paid  his 
landlord.  Other  similar  cases  might  be 
quoted.     Then,  considering  the  ample 


security  that  the  landlord  had  at  his  dis- 
posal, were  hypothec  abolished,  it  did 
seem  hard  that  the  tenant  should  be,  by 
its  continuance,  unnecessarily  fettered 
and  injured  as  regarded  his  credit  in  those 
dealings  which  were  essential  to  carry  on 
his  business,  and  essential  in  order  that 
the  maximum  amount  of  produce  might 
be  obtained  from  the  soil.     When  Mr. 
M'Combie  told  them  that  Aberdeenshire 
was  a  county  of  small  farmers,  and  that 
between  2,000  and  3,000  of  them  signed 
a  Petition  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
hypothec,  he  only  gave  a  sample  of  the 
feeling  which  pervaded   all   Scotland. 
There  were  exceptions,  of  course,  and 
doubtless  many  farmers  would  willingly 
leave  things  as  they  were ;  but  if  the 
wishes  of  the  tenantry  could  be  fully 
tested,  the  amount  of  unanimity  on  this 
subject  would  astonish  even  those  who 
thought  they  knew  best.    With  regard 
to  the  two  last  lines  of  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord  Elcho),  he  could  say 
that  no  one  more  truly  sympathized  than 
he  did  with  the  struggle  for  advance- 
ment of  industrious   and    enterprizing 
men ;  but  he  could  not  think  that  the 
interests  of  a  great  existing  class  should 
be  postponed  in  order  to  foster  competi- 
tion by  a  few   men  of  small  means. 
Nor  was  that  all.    Agricultural  interests 
had  suffered  so  severely  during  a  series 
of  bad  years,  and  with  foreign  competi- 
tion reducing  prices  to  the  lowest  point, 
that    farmers  without  a  little  surplus 
capital  had  been  nearly  ruined.    But  if 
such  men  as  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for    Haddingtonshire  pleaded  for  bad 
character  and  adequate  capital,  the  abo- 
lition of  hypothec  would  not  prevent 
their  taking  such  farms  as  their  means 
would  allow.    Probably  it  would  make 
landlords  a  little  more  cautious  in  their 
selection  of  tenants ;  but  in  the  long  run 
it  would  be  found  the  best  thing  for  the 
country.    He  regretted  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  hitherto  seen  fit  to  take  up 
the  question.     The  Bill  was  not  the 
mere  outcome  of  a  private  Member's 
hobby.    It  was  the  expression  of  the 
well-considered    and  earnest  desire  of 
thousands  of  those  tenant-farmers  who 
were  the  best  and  most  powerful  friends 
of  the  Conservative  Pcurty  in  Scotland. 
They  believed  that  the  present  law  acted 
prejudicially  to  the  credit  and  welfare  of 
the  tenant ;  that  it  was  non-essential  to 
the  landlord,  and  ineauitaUa  u  wmudm  .x. 
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other  creditors ;  and  as  the  Bill  in  no 
way  affected  England,  and  would  prove, 
he  belieyed,  to  be  conduoive  to  the  best 
interests  of  agriculture  in  Scotland,  he 
trusted  that  amongst  its  supporters  that 
day  the  Scotch  tenant-farmers  would  not 
look  in  vain  for  the  names  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  Bench. 

Mb.  M*LAGAN  said,  he  was  sorry 
to  interpose  between   the   House  and 
a  Division ;  but  he  wished  to  say  that, 
while  he  favoured  the   1st   clause  of 
the  Bill,  there   was    something  about 
the    2nd    clause   which  he  could  not 
understand.    The  present  law  was  very 
severe,  and  this  2nd  clause  appeared  to 
increase  the  severity.      There  was  no 
doubt  that  some  difficulty  existed  at  the 
present  time  in  getting  quit  of  a  tenant 
who  could  not  pay  his  rent,  and  who 
had  been  sequestrated  by  the  landlord 
by  his  exercising  his  right  under  the 
Law  of  Hypothec.    He  knew  a  case  in 
which  the  Law  of  Hypothec  was  exercised 
in  consequence  of  a  man  failing  to  pay 
his  rent.    The  man  lived  on  the  farm 
for  five  or  six  years  afterwards,  notwith- 
standing the  legal  steps  taken  to  put 
him    out    of  his   farm,  and  damaged 
the  farm  to  a  great  extent.    It   was 
dear    that    the    landlord   must    have 
some  remedy  in  his  hands;  and  he  hoped, 
when  the  Bill  was  in  Committee,  that 
some  proposals  would  be  made  by  which 
the  landlords  would  be  able  to  resume 
possession  of  their  farms  by  some  easy 
process  when  the  rents  were  not  paid. 
As  he  had  often  troubled  the  House 
upon  the  question,  he  did  not  intend  to 
make  any  further  remarks. 

Mr.  vans  AGNEW,  in  reply,  said, 
he  had  endeavoured  to  lift  this  ques- 
tion out  of  the  region  of  Party  politics, 
and  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  poli- 
tical economy,  and  in  this  light  he 
thought  the  discussion  showed  it  should 
be  regarded.  The  objections  which 
had  been  urged  to  details  of  the  mea- 
sure could  be  suitably  discussed  in 
Committee.  As  h^  stated  earlier  in  the 
day,  he  was  prepared  to  accept  any  Amend- 
ment by  the  Lord  Advocate,  or  other  hon. 
Members,  which  would  more  satisfac- 
torily meet  the  wants  of  the  country.  It 
had  been  his  desire  in  this  Bill  not  to 
propose  more  alterations  in  the  present 
law  than  might  be  necessary.  He  would 
not  go  further  into  the  questions  of 
detail;  but  would  merely  make  an 
appeal   to    English   and   Irish   Mem- 
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bers  in  the  House.  This  was  a  Scotch 
question,  and  a  local  question.  It  had 
often  been  before  the  House ;  and  the 
result  of  the  present  division  would 
show  that  only  two  Scotch  Members 
were  ready  to  vote  against  the  Bill. 

Mb.  baillie  COCHEANE,  inter- 
rupting,  complained  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  making  his  speech  over  ag^in. 

Mr.  vans  AGNEW  thought  that 
the  hon.  Member,  who  had  been  bo  long 
in  the  House,  would  know  perfectly 
well  that  he  had  the  right  to  reply  on 
the  debate,  and  he  was  not  replying  to 
any  observations  the  hon.  Gisntlemazi 
made.  The  Scotch  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  considered  to  understand 
their  own  affairs;  and  as  to  what 
had  been  said  about  this  Bill  affect- 
ing the  English  Law  of  Distress,  he 
would  remark  that  if  the  House  were 
to  maintain  the  Law  of  Hypothec, 
which  was  not  a  good  law,  on  account 
of  some  remote  possibility  of  England 
being  injured,  he  did  not  think  they 
would  be  treating  the  Eepresentatives  of 
Scotland  fairly.  If  the  House  thought 
their  Eepresentatives  had  proved  their 
case,  he  asked  them  to  let  them  have 
their  own  way  on  a  matter  in  which 
they  were  so  united. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  204 ;  Noea 
77:  Majority  127.— (Div.  List,  No.  48.) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Tuesday  Ist  April. 

WAYS  AKD  MEANS. 

C<m9%dered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  Resolved^  That,  towards  making:  ^ood  the 
Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  serTice 
of  the  year  ending  on  the  31  st  day  of  March 

1879,  the  sum  of  £73,220  be  granted  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(2.)  Resolved^  That,  towards  making  good  the 
Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  service 
of  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March 

1880,  the  sum  of  £8,494,195  be  grunted  out  ol 
the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Kesolutions  to  bo  reported  To-morrow  ; 
Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Friday. 

MO  TI0N8. 

TBUSTEES  ACTS  CONSOLIDATION  AND 
AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  Bill  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  Acta  lelating  to  the 
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Disposition  of  Property  held  npon  Tmst  or  as  a 
security  for  money,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.    OsBOHXE    MoROAN,    Mr.    Oreoort,   Mr. 
Alfred  Marten,  and  Sir  Hexrt  Jacksox. 
'Biilpretented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  1 06.] 

PXTBLIO  HEALTH    (SCOTLAND)    ACT    (1867) 
AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Dr.  Cameron,  Bill  to  amend 
"The  PubUc  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867,;' 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Dr.  Gaiceron,  Sir 
Wtitdhah  Akstrutrer,  Mr.  M'Larxn,  Mr. 
Vans  Aonew,  and  Mr.  Mackintosh. 

l&HilprMentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  107.] 

LICENSINa  ACT  (1872)  AMENDMENT    BELL. 

Cotuidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved^  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  amend  "  The  Licensing  Act,  1872.'' 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Rodwell,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Simon,  Mr.  Arthur  Mills,  Mr.  Leatham,  and 
Mr.  Mark  Stewart. 

BUlpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  108.] 

House  adjourned  at  five  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     LOEDS, 

Thursday,  20th  March,  1879. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— JVr#*  Beading^ 
District  Auditors*  (30). 

Committee  —  Medical  Act,  1868,  Amendment 
(16-31). 

Report — Bankruptcy  Law  Amendment*  (8). 

Third  Readint^—Maiiae  Mutiny  Act  rXem^K)- 
raryj  Continuance*;  Mutiny  Act  (Tempo- 
rary; Continuance,*  and,  patted, 

NAVY— H.M.S.  "BOADICEA." 

QUESTION.      0BSEBVATI0N8. 

Lord  COLYILLE  of  CTJLEOSS  said, 
he  wished  to  put  a  Question  to  the  noble 
Earl  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  of  which  he  had  given 
him  private  Notice.  It  was,  Whether 
it  is  true  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  local  authorities  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  allow  some  cases 
of  small-pox  to  be  sent  ashore  from 
H.M.S.  **Boadicea"  on  her  arrival  at 
Simon's  Bay  from  the  West  Coast  of 


Afrioa  on  the  28th  of  January  last,  six 
days  after  the  disaster  at  Isandlana,  that 
vessel  was  compelled  to  remain  at  anchor 
and  in  quarantine  in  Simon's  Bay  dur- 
ing a  period  when  her  presence  and  that 
of  her  crew  would  have  been  of  the 
utmost  importance  towards  re-inforcing 
the  troops  and  inspiring  con6dence 
in  Natal.  The  Boadicea  arrived  at 
Simon's  Bay  from  England ;  but  on  her 
way  had  touched  at  some  ports  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  in  this  way, 
unfortunately,  small-pox  got  on  board 
—  so  that  on  her  arrival  at  Simon's 
Bay  she  had  13  cases  on  board.  Her 
captain  applied  for  permission  to  land 
these  sick  men;  but  leave  was  refused. 
He  made  a  second  application  to  be 
allowed  to  land  them  at  a  point  of  land 
which  projected  into  the  sea,  where  they 
would  be  completely  isolated  from  the 
population  in  the  neighbourhood;  but 
this  was  also  refused,  and  he  was  told 
he  must  remain  in  quarantine  at  anchor, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  21  days  after 
the  recovery  of  the  last  case  he  would 
be  allowed  praticque.  The  unfortunate 
ship  was  consequently  detained  pitching 
ana  tossing  in  Simon's  Bay,  exposed  to 
a  strong  south-easterly  wind,  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  with  such  treatment  the 
epidemic  could  be  stamped  out.  In 
February  a  fresh  outbreak  took  place, 
affecting  two  officers  and  23  men, 
amongst  them  being  Captain  Bomilly. 
His  was  an  aggravated  case,  and  the 
greatest  fears  were  entertained  of  his 
life;  but  he  was  happy  to  say  that  his 
life  had  been  spared,  to  the  great  relief 
of  his  numerous  friends  in  this  country. 
He  had  now  been  invalided,  and  would 
come  home.  Sanitary  precautions  were, 
no  doubt,  all  very  well ;  but  the  Colonial 
official  mind,  in  this  case,  appeared  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
of  much  more  importance  to  keep  small- 
pox out  of  Simon^9  Bay  than  to  send  this 
magnificent  ship  on  to  Natal  at  a  mo- 
ment when  her  presence  would  have 
been  of  the  utmost  importance.  He 
thought  his  inquiry  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  he  had  ventured  to  bring 
the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
Eabl  CADOGAN,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  facts  were  as  stated  by  his  noble 
Friend.  Since  the  occurrence  had  be- 
come known,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  had  made  strong  represen- 
tations to  the  Cape  Government,  with  a 
view  to  induce  it  to  modify  its  quaxan- 
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tine  regulations.  With  reference  to 
his  noble  Friend's  statement  that  the 
presence  of  the  Boadteea  and  her  crew 
would  have  been  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance towards  re-inforcing  the  troops 
and  inspiring  confidence  in  Natal — ^it 
was,  no  doubt,  important  to  re-inforcethe 
troops  at  the  Cape ;  but  he  thought  it 
more  than  doubtful  that  troops  just 
landed  from  a  ship  in  which  there  was 
small-pox  would  havebeen  brigaded  with 
the  other  troops.  He  must  also  say  that 
he  could  hardly  agree  with  his  noble 
Friend  that  the  presence  of  such  persons 
would  be  calculated  to  inspire  confidence 
at  Natal. 

MEDICAL  ACT,   1868,  AMENDMENT 

BILL— (No.  16.) 

(The  Lord  President) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  Oommittee,  read. 

Moved f  **  That  the  House  be  now  put 
into  Committee  on  the  Bill." — {The  Lord 
Freeident.) 

Lord  EMLY:  My  Lords,  I  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  making  any  remarks 
on  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill; 
therefore,  I  trust  your  Lordships  will 
allow  me  to  occupy  your  time  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  present  occasion,  and  I 
shall  presently  move  an  Amendment  in 
Committee,  which,  if  the  noble  Duke 
accepts  it,  will  give  great  satisfaction  to 
the  Profession  in  Ireland.  The  object 
of  this  Bill,  as  your  Lordships  are 
aware,  is  to  amend  the  Act  of  1858. 
The  chief  object  of  that  Act  was,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  provide  that  no  person 
should  be  placed  on  the  Medical  Register 
without  having  passed  a  proper  exami- 
nation. Unfortunately,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  19  distinct  Licensing  Bodies, 
each  of  which  had  the  power  of  fix- 
ing their  own  standard  of  examination. 
The  fact  of  there  being  so  lai^e  a  body 
of  co-equal  authorities,  it  was  thought, 
would  render  them  likely  to  underbid 
each  other;  and  many  of  them  might 
set  up  a  low  standard  of  examination  in 
order  to  induce  students  to  come  to  them. 
In  order  to  meet  that  difficulty,  by  the 
20th  and  21st  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1858, 
the  General  Council  was  empowered,  in 
case  of  any  of  these  Bodies  railing  short 
in  that  respect,  to  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  if  the  Privy  Council  were 
convinced  that  the  examinations  were 

Harl  Cadogan 


not  efficient,  they  were  empowered  to 
suspend   the   right   of  registration  in 
respect  of  qualifications  granted  by  the 
College  or  other  Body  in  default.    Now, 
I  believe  that  both  the  noble    Duke 
and  the  noble  Marquess  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  will  testify  to  the 
fact  that  there  never  has  been  an  in- 
stance where  this  power  has  been  exer- 
cised.   These    19  independent  Bodies, 
with  their  separate  examinations,  have 
continued  up  to  this  day.    Now,  without 
troubling  your  Lordships  with  any  re- 
marks of  my  own  upon  that  subject,  I 
will  state  a  fact  which  occurred  not  long 
ago  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  have 
underbid  each  other.    In  February  last 
a  gentleman,  a  licentiate  surgeon  of  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland, 
presented  himself  for  examination  before 
the  College  of  Physicians ;  but  he  showed 
such  ignorance,  that  the  Examiners  were 
unanimous  in  rejecting  him.     Within  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  however,  he 
sought  and  obtained,   after  a    special 
examination,  a  licence  to  practise  medi- 
cine from   the  College   of   Physicians 
of   Edinburgh.      A  met    of  that   sort 
must  convince  your  Lordships  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to 
this  system  of  competition  amongst  these 
different  Bodies,   and  securing  a  uni- 
formity of  examination.  An  obvious  way 
to  do  this  was  suggested  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  the  Lord  Chancellor 
some  eight  or  nine  years  ago.     What 
he  suggested    was,    that  there  should 
be    one    Examination    Board    for    the 
United  Kingdom;  that  nobody  should 
be  allowed  to  present  himself  before 
that  Body  who  had  not  a  certificate  from 
one  of  these  19  Bodies,  and  that  no  one 
should  be  placed  on  the  Kegister,  and 
be  qualified  as  a  medical  practitioner, 
without    having   received  a  certificate 
from  the  Central  Body.     But  both  the 
noble  Duke  and  the  noble  Marquess 
agreed  that  there  would  be  so  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out 
that    proposal,    that    they    could    not 
adopt  it.     With  great  respect  to  them, 
however,  I  do  not  see  that  these  difficul- 
ties are  so   great.     I  think  the  thing 
resolves  itself  into  a  very  simple  one — a 
question  of  money.    It    was,    beyond 
doubt,   necessary  that    the  Examining 
Body  should  hold  the  examinations  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  eminent  men 
to  act  as  Examiners  without  paying  them 
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Inghly ;  but,  if  only  in  the  interest  of 
the  poorer  classes,  who  cannot,  like 
jour  Lordships,  choose  the  medical  men 
who  are  to  attend  them,  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  defray  from  the  Public  Exche« 
quer  whatever  might  be  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  an  improved  system. 
All,  however,  I  now  ask  is  to  make  the 
scheme  of  the  noble  Duke  as  perfect  as 
it  can  be  made.  His  scheme  is,  that 
there  should  be  a  Conjoint  Board  for 
each  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom 
— that  is,  one  in  London,  one  in  Dub- 
lin, and  one  in  Edinburgh — and  that 
the  examinations  should  be  conducted 
by  these  different  Boards,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  under  the  control  of  the 
General  Medical  Council.  This  has 
been  described  by  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  Lreland  as  a  plan  by  which  the 
Examining  Bodies  would  be  reduced 
from  19  to  three — one  for  each  King- 
dom.  I  confess,  however,  with  great 
respect,  that  I  do  not  think  the  noble 
Duke  goes  far  enough.  It  appears  to 
me  his  Bill  of  last  Session,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  General  Medical  Council 
should  frame  the  standard  of  examina- 
tions which  was  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Conjoint  Board,  was  a  Bill  much  more 
likely  to  be  successful  than  the  Bill  now 
proposed,  because  that  sort  of  control 
which  he  imagines  the  General  Medical 
Council  will  exercise  over  the  standard 
of  examinations  to  be  framed  by  the 
Conjoint  Boards  is  not  likley  to  be 
successful.  I  appeal  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  20  years,  and  I  point 
out  to  the  noble  Duke  that  the  General 
Medical  Council  have  the  power  to  in- 
terfere, and  they  have  never  once  in- 
terfered ;  and,  certainly,  I  think  the 
Amendment  which  I  shall  hereafter 
move  will  work  better  than  the  pro- 
posal of  the  noble  Duke.  Your  Ijord- 
ships  ought  to  have  some  security  that 
persons  shall  not  be  allowed  to  practice 
without  having  a  sufficient  knowledge 
for  their  Profession.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  any  reasons  which  the  noble  Duke 
may  urge  why  there  should  not  be  a 
uniformity  in  the  examinations,  and  why 
this  should  not  be  secured  by  allowing 
the  General  Medical  Council  to  fix  those 
examinations.  If  that  is  done,  there 
will  be  much  greater  hope  that  the  Bill 
will  work  successfully. 

The  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCH  :  My 
Lords,  I  have  just  now  presented  a 
Petition  from  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 


and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  praying  that 
the  Bill  may  not  pass  in  its  present 
shape.  They  say  such  an  organic  change 
in  the  mode  of  granting  licences,  how- 
ever desirable,  can  only  be  justified  for 
the  reason  that  under  the  present  system 
there  have  been  evils  which  callforredress. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  measure,  so 
far  from  inquiring  into  that  matter  first, 
and  then  legislating  upon  it  if  necessary 
afterwards,  is  about  to  legislate  first,  and 
then  inquire  afterwards.  What  the 
Petitioners  object  to  is,  that  the  Univer- 
sities of  Scotland  are,  for  the  first  timo, 
to  be  deprived  of  the  rights  given  to 
them  by  Charter,  and  by  the  Legislature, 
for  the  licensing  of  students  for  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  surgery.  With 
regard  to  the  Universities  of  Scotland, 
there  are  three  which  have  great  medical 
schools.  The  students  in  these  schools 
have  to  pass  the  most  stringent  exami- 
nations; they  have  Professors,  who, 
though  they  might  have  large  private 
practices,  yet  havefortheirprimary  duties 
the  duties  of  instruction ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  examination  by  the  Professors, 
there  are  independent  Examiners  selected 
by  the  Senattis  Academicus  from  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  Profession. 
These  gentlemen  assist  in  the  examina- 
tions, and  they  keep  up  a  very  high 
standard  indeed.  I  believe  that  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  School 
of  Medicine  in  that  University,  is  second 
to  none  in  Europe.  Moreover,  at  the 
present  moment,  large  sums  are  being 
expended  in  Edinburgh  to  make  the 
power  of  giving  efficient  instruction 
greater.  I  think  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  send  this  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee 
or  to  a  Boyal  Commission,  who  would  be 
better  able  to  thoroughly  investigate  it 
than  a  Committee  of  this  House.  The 
Bill  deals  with  a  subject  of  the  utmost 
importance ;  and,  judging  from  the 
Schedule,  it  would  take  a  person  many 
hours  to  ascertain  what  is  the  present 
law,  and  what  is  to  be  struck  out  of  it, 
and  what  made  new.  I  object  to  patch- 
work legislation  of  this  kind— we  ought 
to  go  about  legislation  of  this  nature 
properly.  The  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Emly)  has  stated  that  he  knew  an 
instance  of  a  student  having  eot  a  certi- 
ficate from  the  Edinburgh  University 
within  three  weeks  of  having  been  re- 
jected either  in  England  or  Ireland.  I 
shall  be  glad  if  the  noble  Lord  will 
inform  me  of  the  name  of  the  individual. 
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absolutely  inoumbent  on  tbem  to  go  into 
the  Lobby  with,  the  Govemmeiit  on  the 
present  •  occasion  to  come  forward  and 
assist  them,  and  give  those  in  Scotland 
a  still  further  opportunity  of  considering 
the  question,  which,  he  believed,  was 
not  at  all  understood  by  those  who  were 
interested,  and  more  especially  by  the 
small  tenant-farmers.  They  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  that  it  would  be 
followed  with  any  unpleasant  result; 
and  he  felt  sure  that  when  the  measure 
was  clearly  and  thoroughly  understood 
by  them,  as  it  would  be  more  clearly 
understood  after  the  present  debate, 
there  would  be  a  great  many  who  formerly 
would  have  been  inclined  to  favour  the 
change  in  the  law  that  would  alter  their 
opinion.  He  trusted  that  the  Bill  would 
not  be  passed,  or,  if  read  a  second  time, 
that  it  would  be  postponed  in  order  to 
give  the  people  of  Scotland  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  matter  before 
such  an  important  change  was  made. 

Mr.  E.  W.  duff  said,  he  wished  to 
congratulate  the  Government  on  the 
course  they  had  pursued  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  there  was  one  point  which  he 
should  like  to  have  explained.  He 
understood,  in  the  speech  of  the  Lord 
Advocate,  that  he  spoke  of  the  land  in 
Scotland  being  rack-rented. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  he 
certainly  made  use  of  that  expression, 
but  it  was  covered  by  the  accompanying 
words.  He  did  not  mean  that  the  land 
was  rented  at  extortionate  rates,  but  that 
it  was  generally  let  at  full  market  rates. 

Mr.  K.  W.  duff  said,  he  thought  it 
would  be  generally  understood,  at  least 
by  Scotch  Members,  that  rack  rents 
meant  getting  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
a  tenant  for  the  land  in  question,  and 
he  must  deny  that  that  was  the  case  in 
Scotland.  What  usually  occurred  was, 
that  when  a  19  years'  lease  had  expired 
the  land  was  re-valued,  and  the  landlord 
offered  it  first  to  the  sitting  tenant.  If 
he  took  it  at  the  increased  rent  he  was 
at  liberty  to  do  so;  but,  if  not,  it  went  into 
the  market.  That  system  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent  in  Scotland ;  and  there  were 
cases  on  record  in  Scotland,  as  no  doubt 
in  England  also,  where  men  had  gone  on 
occupying  the  same  farm  for  years  in 
that  way.  He  understood  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate to  say  that  he  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  2nd  clause  of  the  Bill, 
although  it  might  possibly  require  some 
amendment  in  Committee ;  but  stillhe  was 

Sir  William  Cuninghame 


understood  to  support  it,  as  explained  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  introduced  the 
Bill.  The  House  had  had  some  remarks 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Norfolk, 
who  always  spoke  with  authority  on 
ag^cultural  questions.  He  told  the 
House,  among  other  things,  that  the  far- 
mers naturally  looked  to  the  Conserva- 
tive Governments  for  all  improvements. 
Perhaps  he  was  right  in  saying  so  in 
regard  to  that  particular  measure ;  but 
there  was  one  omission  which  he  failed 
to  supply — namely,  that  the  question  of 
hypothec  had  been  moved  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  and  during  that  time 
there  was  not  one  Conservative  who  had 
ever  supported  it.  They  seemed  to  be 
acting  on  the  principle  of  taking  the 
kettle  off  the  fire  just  before  it  boiled 
over.  But,  whatever  the  principle  might 
be  on  which  it  was  done,  he  was  glad  to 
have  the  support  of  the  Government  in 
doing  away  with  the  law  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  universally  unpopular  in 
Scotland.  His  own  experience  differed 
very  much  from  that  which  had  been 
expressed  by  other  hon.  Members ;  and 
he  was  quite  satisfied  that,  in  his  own 
county,  the  farmers  were  almost  unani- 
mous in  wishing  the  Law  of  Hypothec  to 
be  abolished.  He  thought  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  argument  with 
regard  to  the  small  farmers  broke  down, 
because,  undoubtedly,  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  the  average  holdings  of  the 
farmers  were  much  smaller  than  in  other 
places.  His  own  opinion  on  the  question 
was  that  the  small  farmers — such  mon 
were  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wigtownshire  (Mr.  Vans  Agnew) — were 
in  a  better  position  than  were  the  largo 
farmers.  He  thought  the  arrears  of 
rent  were,  generally  speaking,  much  less 
than  on  large  ones.  The  small  farmers 
were  not  so  much  compelled  to  carry  on 
their  business  on  credit,  and  he  believed 
their  position  was  a  much  better  ono. 
He  thought  that  that  was  a  strong  ar- 
gument against  the  remarks  made  about 
the  small  farmers  being  against  the 
change.  He  had  listened  with  much 
interest  to  the  speech  of  his  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire 
(Lord  Elcho),  and  on  one  point  he  agreed 
with  him — namely,  that,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  urban  and  rural  hj'pothec 
ought  to  go  together*  Ho  thought  the 
noble  Lord  was  perfectly  right  in 
saying  so.  At  the  same  time,  he  would 
not  say  that  he  would  only  vote  for  the 
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present  Bill  because  lie  could  get  no 
other.  He  would  also  like  to  remind 
those  who  had  quoted  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Moncreiff  as  an  authority  m  favour 
of  the  Bill,  that  the  learned  Lord,  when 
he  spoke  in  favour  of  such  a  Bill,  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  the  urban  and  rural 
hypothec  should  go  together.  It  also 
suited  the  noble  Lord  to  quote  another 
Lord  Advocate,  Lord  Young,  who  cer- 
tainly was  the  first  Lord  Advocate  who 
supported  such  a  measure.  The  noble 
Lord  alluded  to  the  landlord's  interest, 
and  stated  that  it  was  not  to  the  interest 
of  the  landlords  that  this  law  should  be 
done  away  with.  Speaking  as  a  land- 
lord himself,  and,  he  believed,  also 
speaking  as  representing  the  views  of 
many  other  landlords,  he  could  say 
that  they  had  no  desire  at  all  to  retain 
the  law.  They  could  always  make  them- 
selves secure  and  perfectly  safe.  He 
was  quite  sure  no  legal  gentleman  ac- 
quainted with  legal  hypothec  would  have 
any  difficulty  in  making  themselves  per- 
fectly safe  even  if  the  law  was  done 
away  with,  and,  indeed,  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  the  law  should  be  continued 
even  with  regard  to  the  landlord's  inte- 
rest. It  seemed  to  him  that  by  doing 
away  with  the  Law  of  Hypothec  they 
would  be  strengthening  the  position  of 
the  landlord  and  tenant.  His  noble 
Friend  was  a  great  advocate  of  freedom 
of  contract ;  but  the  Law  of  Hypothec  was 
against  freedom  of  contract.  How  was 
a  man  to  have  freedom  of  contract  under 
such  a  law?  If  the  noble  Lord  was 
really  sincere  in  desiring  that  freedom  of 
contract  which  he  advocated,  he  would 
remind  him  of  a  Eesolution  which  was 
passed  by  the  Northern  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  some  time  since,  which  de- 
clared that  the  continuance  of  the  Law 
of  Hypothec  was  inconsistent  with  free- 
dom of  contract.  He  thought  that  con- 
clusion was  a  perfectly  sensible  and  logi- 
cal conclusion  to  be  drawn  ;  and  if  the 
noble  Lord  was  sincere  in  his  desire  for 
freedom  of  contract,  he  would  call  upon 
him  to  show  his  sincerity  by  changing  his 
view  on  the  question  before  the  House. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Forfar- 
shire (Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay)  had  said  that 
what  was  wanted  to  remove  the  present 
condition  of  distress  in  the  country  was 
more  capital,  and  he  admitted  that  that 
would  assist  in  some  degree ;  but  what 
was  wanted  to  assist  still  more  was 
greater  freedom  in  the  law  of  entail. 


He  thought  that  was  a  question  which, 
sooner  or  later  must  come  before  the 
country,  for  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
tying-up  the  land  under  legal  restric- 
tions did  far  more  damage  than  even 
the  Law  of  Hypothec.  However, that  was 
a  subject  upon  which  he  could  not  enter 
at  the  present  time ;  and  he  could  only 
say  in  condusion  that  the  law,  being  an 
unjust  one  in  principle,  he  should  have 
very  much  pleasure  in  giving  his  support 
to  his  hon.  Friend  opposite. 

Mr.  M'LAEEN  said,  he  should  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House,  and 
should  only  address  himself  to  one  or 
two  points  of  the  measure.  He  wished 
to  point  out,  with  regard  to  urban 
hypothec  and  rural  hypothec,  that  the 
two  things  must  be  kept  entirely  apart. 
It  had  been  stated  that  the  two  things 
should  g^  together.  He  took  issue  on 
that  point,  and  from  what  he  knew  of 
the  Kecords  of  that  House,  he  would 
undertake  to  say  that  if  they  searched 
those  Eecords,  they  would  not  find  a 
single  Petition  on  them  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  urban  hypothec.  If  they 
searched  the  records  of  the  newspapers 
in  all  the  towns  in  Scotland,  he  did  not 
think  they  would  find  any  account  of 
meetings  held  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  urban  hypothec,  and  the  same  remark 
applied  to  Chambers  of  Commerce,  mer- 
chant companies,  and  guilds  of  all  kinds. 
He  had  never  heard  of  any  such  body 
who  wished  to  abolish  it.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Roxburghshire  (Sir  George 
Douglas)  gave  the  House  some  interest- 
ing details  respecting  the  results  of  en- 
forcing the  law.  Let  them  take  the  case 
of  a  farm  where  the  rent  was  £2,000 
a-year.  There  would,  according  to  the 
hon.  Baronet,  be  another  £2,000  spent 
on  the  farm  on  manure,  and  another 
£2,000  in  labour,  so  that  the  result  of 
a  sequestration  for  rent  would  be  most 
injurious  to  the  tenant  by  swallowing 
up  £4,000  of  outlay.  He  would  lose 
not  merely  his  farm,  but  also  all  the 
amount  of  capital  which  had  been  laid 
out  on  the  ground,  and  which  in  the 
future  would  benefit  the  possessor  of  the 
ground  by  producing  crops,  &c.  When 
a  landlord  distrained  for  rent,  he  swal- 
lowed up  not  merely  the  value  of  this 
rent,  but  the  whole  of  the  tenant's 
capital  as  well,  and  of  which  the  land- 
lord got  the  ultimate  benefit.  A  Parlia- 
mentary Ketum  had  been  issued  showing 
the  number  of  houses  in  towns   and 
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absolutely  inoumbent  on  thein  to  go  into 
the  Lobby  with,  the  Government  on  the 
present  •  occasion  to  come  forward  and 
assist  them,  and  give  those  in  Scotland 
a  still  further  opportunity  of  considering 
the  question,  which,  he  believed,  was 
not  at  all  understood  by  those  who  were 
interested,  and  more  especially  by  the 
small  tenant-farmers.  They  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  that  it  would  be 
followed  with  any  unpleasant  result; 
and  he  felt  sure  that  when  the  measure 
was  clearly  and  thoroughly  understood 
by  them,  as  it  would  be  more  clearly 
understood  after  the  present  debate, 
there  would  be  a  great  many  who  formerly 
would  have  been  inclined  to  favour  the 
change  in  the  law  that  would  alter  their 
opinion.  He  trusted  that  the  Bill  would 
not  be  passed,  or,  if  read  a  second  time, 
that  it  would  be  postponed  in  order  to 
give  the  people  of  Scotland  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  matter  before 
such  an  important  change  was  made. 

Mr.  E.  W.  duff  said,  he  wished  to 
congratulate  the  Government  on  the 
course  they  had  pursued  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  there  was  one  point  which  he 
should  like  to  have  explained.  He 
understood,  in  the  speech  of  the  Lord 
Advocate,  that  he  spoke  of  the  land  in 
Scotland  being  rack-rented. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  he 
certainly  made  use  of  that  expression, 
but  it  was  covered  by  the  accompanying 
words.  He  did  not  mean  that  the  land 
was  rented  at  extortionate  rates,  but  that 
it  was  generally  let  at  full  market  rates. 

Mr.  R.  W.  duff  said,  he  thought  it 
would  be  generally  understood,  at  least 
by  Scotch  Members,  that  rack  rents 
meant  getting  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
a  tenant  for  the  land  in  question,  and 
he  must  deny  that  that  was  the  case  in 
Scotland.  What  usually  occurred  was, 
that  when  a  19  years'  lease  had  expired 
the  land  was  re- valued,  and  the  landlord 
offered  it  first  to  the  sitting  tenant.  If 
he  took  it  at  the  increased  rent  he  was 
at  liberty  to  do  so;  but,  if  not,  it  wont  into 
the  market.  That  system  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent  in  Scotland ;  and  there  were 
cases  on  record  in  Scotland,  as  no  doubt 
in  England  also,  where  men  had  gone  on 
occupying  the  same  farm  for  years  in 
that  way.  He  understood  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate to  say  that  he  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  2nd  clause  of  the  Bill, 
although  it  might  possibly  require  some 
amendment  in  Committee ;  but  still  he  was 

Sir  William  Cuninghame 


understood  to  support  it,  as  explained  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  introduced  the 
Bill.  The  House  had  had  some  remarks 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Norfolk, 
who  always  spoke  with  authority  on 
ag^cultural  questions.  He  told  the 
House,  among  other  things,  that  the  far- 
mers naturally  looked  to  the  Conserva- 
tive Governments  for  all  improvements. 
Perhaps  he  was  right  in  saying  so  in 
regard  to  that  particular  measure ;  but 
there  was  one  omission  which  he  failed 
to  supply — namely,  that  the  question  of 
hypothec  had  been  moved  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  and  during  that  time 
there  was  not  one  Conservative  who  had 
ever  supported  it.  They  seemed  to  be 
acting  on  the  principle  of  taking  the 
kettle  off  the  fire  just  before  it  boiled 
over.  But,  whatever  the  principle  might 
be  on  which  it  was  done,  he  was  glad  to 
have  the  support  of  the  Government  in 
doing  away  with  the  law  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  universally  unpopular  in 
Scotland.  His  own  experience  differed 
very  much  from  that  which  had  been 
expressed  by  other  hon.  Members ;  and 
he  was  quite  satisfied  that,  in  his  own 
county,  the  farmers  were  almost  unani- 
mous in  wishing  the  Law  of  Hypothec  to 
be  abolished.  He  thought  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  argument  with 
regard  to  the  small  farmers  broke  down, 
because,  undoubtedly,  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  the  average  holdings  of  the 
farmers  were  much  smaller  than  in  other 
places.  His  own  opinion  on  the  question 
was  that  the  small  farmers — such  men 
were  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wigtownshire  (Mr.  Vans  Agnew) — were 
in  a  better  position  than  were  the  largo 
farmers.  He  thought  the  arrears  of 
rent  were,  generally  speaking,  much  less 
than  on  large  ones.  The  small  farmers 
were  not  so  much  compelled  to  carry  on 
their  business  on  credit,  and  he  believed 
their  position  was  a  much  better  one. 
He  thought  that  that  was  a  strong  ar- 
gument against  the  remarks  made  about 
the  small  farmers  being  against  the 
change.  He  had  listened  with  much 
interest  to  the  speech  of  his  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire 
(Lord  Elcho),  and  on  one  point  he  agreed 
with  him — namely,  that,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  urban  and  rural  hypothec 
ought  to  go  together*  Ho  thought  the 
noble  Lord  was  perfectly  right  in 
saying  so.  At  the  same  time,  he  would 
not  say  that  he  would  only  vote  for  the 
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present  Bill  because  lie  could  get  no 
other.  He  would  also  like  to  remind 
those  who  had  quoted  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Moncreiff  as  an  authority  m  favour 
of  the  Bill,  that  the  learned  Lord,  when 
he  spoke  in  favour  of  such  a  Bill,  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  the  urban  and  rural 
hypothec  should  go  together.  It  also 
suited  the  noble  Lord  to  quote  another 
Lord  Advocate,  Lord  Young,  who  cer- 
tainly was  the  first  Lord  Advocate  who 
supported  such  a  measure.  The  noble 
Lord  alluded  to  the  landlord's  interest, 
and  stated  that  it  was  not  to  the  interest 
of  the  landlords  that  this  law  should  be 
done  away  with.  Speaking  as  a  land- 
lord himself,  and,  he  believed,  also 
speaking  as  representing  the  views  of 
many  other  landlords,  he  could  say 
that  they  had  no  desire  at  all  to  retain 
the  law.  They  could  always  make  them- 
selves secure  and  perfectly  safe.  He 
was  quite  sure  no  legal  gentleman  ac- 
quainted with  legal  hypothec  would  have 
any  difficulty  in  making  themselves  per- 
fectly safe  even  if  the  law  was  done 
away  with,  and,  indeed,  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  the  law  should  be  continued 
even  with  regard  to  the  landlord's  inte- 
rest. It  seemed  to  him  that  by  doing 
away  with  the  Law  of  Hypothec  they 
would  be  strengthening  the  position  of 
the  landlord  and  tenant.  His  noble 
Friend  was  a  great  advocate  of  freedom 
of  contract ;  but  the  Law  of  Hypothec  was 
against  freedom  of  contract.  How  was 
a  man  to  have  freedom  of  contract  under 
such  a  law?  If  the  noble  Lord  was 
really  sincere  in  desiring  that  freedom  of 
contract  which  he  advocated,  he  would 
remind  him  of  a  Resolution  which  was 
passed  by  the  Northern  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  some  time  since,  which  de- 
clared that  the  continuance  of  the  Law 
of  Hypothec  was  inconsistent  with  free- 
dom of  contract.  He  thought  that  con- 
clusion was  a  perfectly  sensible  and  logi- 
cal conclusion  to  be  drawn  ;  and  if  the 
noble  Lord  was  sincere  in  his  desire  for 
freedom  of  contract,  he  would  call  upon 
him  to  show  his  sincerity  by  changing  his 
view  on  the  question  before  the  House. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Forfar- 
shire (Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay)  had  said  that 
what  was  wanted  to  remove  the  present 
condition  of  distress  in  the  country  was 
more  capital,  and  he  admitted  that  that 
would  assist  in  some  degree ;  but  what 
was  wanted  to  assist  still  more  was 
greater  freedom  in  the  law  of  entail. 


He  thought  that  was  a  question  which, 
sooner  or  later  must  come  before  the 
country,  for  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
tying-up  the  land  under  legal  restric- 
tions did  far  more  damage  than  even 
the  Law  of  Hypothec.  However, that  was 
a  subject  upon  which  he  could  not  enter 
at  the  present  time ;  and  he  could  only 
say  in  condusion  that  the  law,  being  an 
unjust  one  in  principle,  he  should  have 
very  much  pleasure  in  giving  his  support 
to  his  hon.  Friend  opposite. 

Mr.  M'LAEEN  said,  he  should  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House,  and 
should  only  address  himself  to  one  or 
two  points  of  the  measure.  He  wished 
to  point  out,  with  regard  to  urban 
hypothec  and  rural  hypothec,  that  the 
two  things  must  be  kept  entirely  apart. 
It  had  been  stated  that  the  two  things 
should  go  together.  He  took  issue  on 
that  point,  and  from  what  he  knew  of 
the  Kecords  of  that  House,  he  would 
undertake  to  say  that  if  they  searched 
those  Eecords,  they  would  not  find  a 
single  Petition  on  them  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  urban  hypothec.  If  they 
searched  the  records  of  the  newspapers 
in  all  the  towns  in  Scotland,  he  did  not 
think  they  would  find  any  account  of 
meetings  held  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  urban  hypothec,  and  the  same  remark 
applied  to  Chambers  of  Commerce,  mer- 
chant companies,  and  guilds  of  all  kinds. 
He  had  never  heard  of  any  such  body 
who  wished  to  abolish  it.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Roxburghshire  (Sir  George 
Douglas)  gave  the  House  some  interest- 
ing details  respecting  the  results  of  en- 
forcing the  law.  Let  them  take  the  case 
of  a  farm  where  the  rent  was  £2,000 
a-year.  There  would,  according  to  the 
hon.  Baronet,  be  another  £2,000  spent 
on  the  farm  on  manure,  and  another 
£2,000  in  labour,  so  that  the  result  of 
a  sequestration  for  rent  would  be  most 
injurious  to  the  tenant  by  swallowing 
up  £4,000  of  outlay.  He  would  lose 
not  merely  his  farm,  but  also  all  the 
amount  of  capital  which  had  been  laid 
out  on  the  ground,  and  which  in  the 
future  would  benefit  the  possessor  of  the 
ground  by  producing  crops,  &c.  When 
a  landlord  distrained  for  rent,  he  swal- 
lowed up  not  merely  the  value  of  this 
rent,  but  the  whole  of  the  tenant's 
capital  as  well,  and  of  which  the  land- 
lord got  the  ultimate  benefit.  A  Parlia- 
mentary Return  had  been  issued  showing 
the  number  of  houses  in  towns   and 
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adopted,  would  improve  the  BilL  The 
proposal  of  the  noble  Duke  was,  that  the 
ezistiDg  Medical  Authorities  should  have 
the  preparation  of  these  examinations 
and  rules,  and  when  they  had  prepared 
them,  they  should  be  subjected  to  the 
approval  of  the  Medical  Council.  In  all 
previous  Bills  the  proposal  had  been  that 
the  Medical  Council  should  have  the  pre- 
paration of  these  rules.  Now,  as  the  great 
obj  ect  was  to  secure  that  these  rules  should 
be  practically  uniform  for  the  three  Con- 
joint Boards,  it  did  appear  to  him  that 
the  most  certain  mode  of  obtaining  that 
desirable  end  was  that  they  should  be 
prepared  by  one  and  the  same  Body. 
The  Medicid  Council  consisted  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  he  did  certainly  think,  if 
they  wanted  uniformity,  they  could  not 
better  obtain  it  than  by  agreeing  to  this 
Amendment. 

Lord  O'HAGAN  also  supported  the 
Amendment.  There  was  the  strongest 
feeling  in  the  Medical  Profession  in  Ire- 
land in  reference  to  this  part  of  the  Bill. 
They  had  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Gbvemment  in  introducing 
this  measure,  and  they  had  an  equal 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  the  subject ;  and  he  certainly 
hoped  the  noble  Duke  would  see  his 
way  clear  to  accepting  the  Amendment. 
There  ought  to  be  uniformity  in  the 
qualification  of  medical  men  in  the  three 
Kingdoms.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  had  had  expe- 
rience derived  at  the  Assizes,  where  he 
had  seen  most  miserable  exhibitions 
arising  from  persons  professing  to  be 
qualified  men,  but  who  were  scarcely 
possessed  of  any  qualification  at  all.  It 
required  no  argument  to  show  that  a 
single  Body  could  act  with  more  unifor- 
mity than  many  in  settling  the  rules  for 
qusdification ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  noble 
Duke  could  do  anything  to  equalize  the 
qualifications,  by  having  it  with  a  single 
Body  acting  on  a  single  principle  and  a 
single  view,  it  would  be  far  more  effective 
than  two  or  three  Bodies.  As  far  as 
this  cardinal  point  of  the  Bill  was  con- 
cerned, he  thought  this  was  a  wise  and 
salutary  Amendment,  and  one  which 
ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  that  the  question  of  the 
rules  in  reference  to  the  qualification  of 
Medical  Practitioners  was  an  important 
one,  and  it  had  been  his  duty  to  look 

The  Marquees  of  Sijpon 


into  it  in  consequence  of  the  vaiiooB 
presentations  which  had  been  made 
to  him  from  different  parts  of  the 
three  Kingdoms.  He  had  thought 
that  the  proposition  contained  in 
this  clause  was  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  subject,  though  he  ad- 
mitted that  it  differed  from  me  course 
he  proposed  last  year.  But,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  the  greatest  possible  con- 
fidence in  the  General  Medical  Council, 
which  was  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
scientific  men  in  the  Medical  Profession 
of  the  three  Kingdoms,  and  as  he  wished 
to  obtain  as  much  uniformity  of  action 
as  possible  in  those  who  would  frame 
the  new  rules  and  regulations — indeed, 
uniformity  was  the  great  object  of  the 
Bill — and  also  feeling  the  weight  of  the 
observations  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
he  would  not  oppose  the  first  part  of  the 
Amendment  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord 
— that  part  relating  to  the  standard. 
He  should,  however,  reserve  to  himself 
the  question  of  the  fees. 

Amendment  amended,  by  omitting  the 
words  ''  and  fees  payable,"  and  agreed 
to. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GK)EDON  moved  to  add,  at  end  of  first 
sub-section,  the  words — 

"And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General 
Medical  Council  to  see  that  the  examination 
rules  in  each  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
BO  framed  that  the  qualif  png  certificate  shall  aa 
nearly  as  possible  be  granted  on  equal  terms,  so 
far  as  regards  the  curriculum  of  study  examina- 
tions and  standard.'* 

He  would  hereafter  consider  whether  he 
could  accept  the  proposal  about  equality 
of  fees. 

Lord  O'HAGAN  hoped  that  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  made  by  the  noble 
Duke  that  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  students 
should  be  equal  everywhere.  He  looked 
upon  the  three  Conjoint  Boards  under 
this  Bill  as  three  parts  of  the  same 
General  Examining  Board,  and,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  new  legisla- 
tion, the  different  Medical  Bodies  should 
charge  the  same  fees. 

Motion  agreed  to;  words  inserted 
accordingly. 

Sub-section  3  (The  examination  rules  shall 
determine  the  conditions  of  admission  of  candi- 
dates to  the  examinations,  and  shall  provide  for 
the  admission  thereto  on  special  terms  of 
medical  students  who  have  begun  their  profes- 
sional studies  before  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
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azid  of  personB  who  have  obtained  medical 
diplomas  in  or  studied  in  any  British  possession 
or  foreign  country,  or  have  passed  other  exami- 
nations). 

The  Dttke  of  BUCOLEUCH  moved 
an  Amendment,  to  add  at  the  end  of  tlie 
sub-section  the  words — 

(*  *  And  shall  further  provide  that  every  member 
of  a  university  who  shall  have  passed  the  profes- 
sional examination  at  such  university  for  the  de- 
grees in  medicine  and  surgery  conferred  by  it, 
shall  be  exempted  from  any  separate  or  further 
examination  for  a  qualifying  certificate  under  this 
Act,  provided  that  such  department  of  such 
professional  examination,  so  far  as  regards  all 
those  subjects  on  which  the  medical  board  is 
required  under  a  scheme  to  conduct  examina- 
tions, shall  have  been  conducted  before  a  board 
of  examiners  of  whom  one  half  in  number  at 
least  shall  be  examiners  appointed  by  the  medi- 
cal board  of  that  part  of  the  United  Ejngdom  in 
which  such  university  is  situate.") 

The  noble  Duke  contended  that  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  was  second  to  none  in 
Europe,  that  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  stood  very  high, 
and  Aberdeen,  though  not  so  large,  was 
equally  carefully  conducted;  but  St. 
Andrews  had  not  a  regular  Medical 
School.  K  there  were  any  rivalry  in 
those  Schools,  it  was  as  to  the  standard 
of  excellence,  and  thus  for  the  good  of 
the  public.  It  was  plain  that  if  the 
stanaard  of  the  Medical  Board  was 
lower  than  that  of  the  Universities,  the 
students  would  go  to  the  Medical 
Examining  Board  and  not  to  the  Uni- 
versities. He  desired  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  those  Medical  Schools  should  not 
be  depreciated  by  the  operation  of  this 
Bill,  and  therefore  he  moved  this  Amend- 
ment, which  he  did  not  consider  to  be 
in  any  way  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill. 

The  Makquess  of  LOTHIAN  sup- 
ported the  Amendment,  as  he  believed 
that,  if  the  Bill  passed  as  it  stood,  it  would 
be  a  serious  injury  to  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities. There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  the 
Medical  Examinations  in  Scotland,  and 
nothing  ought  to  be  done  to  impair  those 
Examinations.  Although  some  of  the 
Profession  might  have  private  practice, 
yet  their  first  duty  was  to  teach,  and 
they  had  the  most  absolute  appliances 
for  carrying  out  the  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical part  of  the  education  of  their 
students.  With  reference  to  what  had 
been  said  with  regard  to  uniformity,  the 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  have  a  fixed 


xmiformity  for  a  minimum  of  education, 
but  there  was  to  be  no  fixed  uniformity 
of  the  maximum  of  education.  He 
trusted  their  Lordships  would  agree  to 
the  proposal  which  nad  already  been 
stated. 

The  Duke  of  EIOHMOND  and 
GOEDON  said,  he  was  aware  none  of 
their  Lordships  would  expect  to  hear 
from  him  any  remarks  attempting  to 
depreciate  the  Universities  of  Scotland, 
as  he  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
Chancellor  of  one  of  them.  His  noble 
Friend  the  noble  Duke  behind  him  (the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch)  had  stated — what 
was  no  less  than  true — that  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  as 
a  Medical  School  was  world-wide.  That 
was  admitted  on  all  sides — ^but  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that  on  this  occasion  he  was 
unable  to  accept  the  principle  contained 
in  his  noble  IViend's  Amendment.  He 
was  very  much  astonished  to  hear  from 
his  noble  Friend  who  spoke  last  that  if 
this  Amendment  was  accepted  it  would 
in  no  way  affect  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
He  conceived  that  the  proposal  of  his 
noble  Friend  went  to  the  root  of  the 
Bill.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  that 
there  should  be  one  portal  of  admission 
to  the  Medical  Profession ;  and  this  it  was 
proposed  to  attain  by  establishing  a 
Conjoint  Board  in  each  division  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  anomalies  that  now  existed,  and  which 
resulted  from  there  being  19  Medical 
Licensing  Bodies  in  the  three  Kingdoms. 
He  did  not  think  his  noble  Friend  could 
have  thoroughly  considered  the  effect  of 
the  Amendment  which  he  had  proposed, 
which  was,  that  instead  of  having  one 
Body  for  each  division,  they  would  have 
no  less  than  13  altogether.  According 
to  his  noble  Friend's  proposal,  he  would 
admit  the  four  Universities  of  Scotland. 
He  was  surprised  to  hear  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Lothian) 
say  he  spoke  in  the  interests  of  the 
Universities.  He  was  not  attempting 
to  legislate  in  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versities, but  was  trying  to  legislate  in 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community. 
But  if  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  have 
the  power  which  the  clause  proposed  to 
give  to  the  four  Universities  of  Scotland, 
mey  would  have  to  give  the  same  power 
to  the  four  Universities  of  England; 
because,  if  it  was  an  advantage  to  the 
Scotch  Universities,  it  would  be  equally 
an  advantage  to  the  English  Universities 
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to  have  the  power.     Then  the  two  Irish  ''An  annual  account  of  the  reeeipis  and 

Universities  would,  no  doubt,  also  ask  ^^P^i^^S?  j?  respect  of  inich  fees  ahaU  be 

4.r.  k«  ««♦ :«  4.1,^  «««,«  ^^.u;^^  .  ««;i  ^uv.  submitted  to  the  Pnvy  Council  at  the  time  and 

to  be  put  in  the  same  position  ;  and,  with  -^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  and  shaU  be  laid 

the  three  Boards  which  it  was  proposed  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament.") 

to  constitute  under  this  Bill,  they  would  ^j.       _ .                    -r»T-r»AN-^T              ^  ^ 

have  no  less  than  13  Licensing  Bodies  ,,  ^,  ^T^%''!i.-^^^?^  suggested 

in  the   place  of  the    19   Bodies  they  ^^''K  *^f  J^^^^  ^{  ^\%  scheme  for  the 

had  now     The  Amendment  of  his  noble  Conjoint  Boards  should  also  be  laid  be- 

Friend.  therefore,  went  to  the  very  root  ^^^  Parliament,  as  weU  as  the  exami- 

of  the  BiU ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  °^^^^  ^^^'             T^Tnrr^rrMcrr. 

say  that,  if  it  was  carried,  it  would  be  ^^^,^2''''^    ''''   RICHMOND    aud 

equivalent   to    moving    that   the    Bill  GORI^ON  consented. 

should  be  passed  upon  that   day  six  Motion  agreed  to;  Amendment  made 

months.  accordingly. 

Amendment  negatived.  Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sub-section  5  struck  out.  Clause  20  agreed  to. 

Sub-section  6  amendedconsequentially  Clause  21  (Power  of  medical  autho- 

to  the  first  Amendment.  rities  to  constitute  diplomas). 

The    Duke    of    RICHMOND    akb  The  Marquess  of  RIPON  said,  that 

GORDON  moved,  at  end  of  clause,  to  it  seemed  to  him    essential   that    the 

insert  as  a  new  sub-section —  Authorities  should  grant  one  and  the 

"All  rules  made  in  pursuance  of  this  section  f  ""^  diploma  to  all  persons  coming  up 

when  confirmed  hy  the  Privy  Council,  and  all  ^^^   attachment.      He   would   therefore 

rules  made  in  pursuance  of  this  section  which  propose  to  add  to  the  clause  words  to  the 

do  not  require  to  be  submitted  to  the  Privy  following  effect: — 

Council,  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  «-d      -j  j     i            mi.  -               ■,  x*. 

Parliament  as  soon  as  may  be  after  such  rules  "j?"^"!?^  ""^"^l^,;  ^^^  one  wid  the  same 

are  confirmed  and  made  i4spectivoly,  if  Parlia-  f  ®^'^  diploma  shall  be  graiited  to  aU  persona 

ment  be  then  sitting,  or,  if  £ot,  as  sb^n  as  may  ^°'  ^®  ^""^^  ^^  1^«  ^  attached." 

be  after  the  Winning  of  the  then  next  session  The     Duke     OF    RICHMOND    AND 

of  Parliament.  GORDON    said,    he    was    inclined    to 

Motion  agreed  to ;  words  added.  agree    with    the  noble  Marquess,  but 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  asked  that  the  matter  shoiUd  be  left 

Clauses  16  to  18,  inclusive,  agreed  to.  ^ 

Clause  19  (General  provisions  as  to  Clause  o^rwe?  ^o. 

scheme  for  Medical  Board).  Clauses  22  to  24,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

The    Duke    of    RICHMOND    and  ^.  Clause  25  (Scheme  for  examination, 

GORDON  moved,  in  page  12,  line  6,  to  ^^ensing,  and  registration  of  midwives.) 

leave  out  from  the  first  (*' scheme'*)  to  The    Duke    of    RICHMOND    and 

the  end  of  the  clause,  and  insert —  GORDON  said,  after  considering  this 

("The  scheme  shall  alsoprovideforpaying  out  subject,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

of  the  said  fees  the  expenses  of  the  examinations  ^®  w<>^^d  strike  the  clause  out  now,  and 

and  of  carrying  into  effect  the  scheme,  and  for  bring  the  subject  up  again  on  Report, 

paying  the  cost  of  continuing  to  maintain  under  PIo^b^  m*^s,^L  ^.a 

the  control  of  any  medical  corporation  any  such  '^Aause  struck  out, 

medical  museum  or  medical  library,  or  both,  as  Remaining     clauses     and     schedules 

may  before  the  passmg  of  this  Act  have  been  aaresd  to 

ordinarily  maintained  for  general  public  pur-  y^^^"  **'• 

poses  by  such  corporation  in  their  capacity  of  The  Report  of  the  Amendments  to  be 

♦^°MZ?if  I'^r^    i"?^)?""  for  registration  under  received  on  Friday,  the  28th  instant  ;  and 

the  Medical  Act,  1868,  and  have  been  so  mam-  -n-n  .x.         •  a  j         ^    "^"  V  !i.t      «t^  n 

tained  out  of  fees  paid  by  applicants  for  such  ^^  ^  he  printed  as  amended  (No.  31.) 
qualifications,  and  may  be  oi  such  importance 

to  the  promotion  of  knowledge  in  medicine  or  •RAVTTPTTPTr'V  t  atit  a  An?xm-\n7xrr  titt  t 

surgery  as  to  deserve  to  bo  maintained  out  of  ^-^^^UFTCY  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

fees  payable  for  examinations  for  qualifying  {The  Lord  Chancellor.) 

certificates    and   for  applying  the  surplus,   if  /jJq    o  \     pppoTiT 

any,  towards  the  public  purposes  of  any  medical  .               ^i-^u.   o.;     juli-oki. 

corporation  in  connection  with  the  examina-  Amendments    reported  (according    to 

tions.  Order). 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon 
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The  LOED  CHANOELLOE  said, 
that  having  considered  the  discussion  on 
the  21st  clause  the  other  evening,  he 
had  prepared  a  new  clause  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  it,  which  he  hoped  would  meet 
the  views  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Selbome). 

Clausp  21  (Second  General  Meeting) 
struck  out. 

New  Clause  moved  instead  thereof — 

In  page  11,  line  16,  leave  out  from 
("discharged")  to  (''If')  in  Hne  18, 
and  insert, 

(<<  Provided  always,  that  no  such  special  re- 
solution shall  be  passed  until  after  the  expira- 
tion of  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  pro- 
visional order ;  and  upon  an  application  to  the 
court  by  any  creditor  of  the  debtor  within  one 
month  after  the  filing  of  such  special  resolution, 
the  court  may  (notwithstanding  the  special  re- 
solution) refuse  to  grant  to  the  debtor  an  order  of 
discharge,  or  suspend  the  same  from  taking  effect 
for  such  time  as  it  thinks  fit,  or  grant  the  same 
subject  to  any  condition  or  conditions  touching 
any  salary,  pay,  emoluments,  profits,  wages, 
earnings,  or  income  which  may  afterwards  be- 
come due  to  the  debtor,  and  touching  after  ac- 
?uired  property  of  the  debtor,  upon  proof  being 
umished  to  the  court  by  any  creditor  of  the 
debtor  of  any  facts  the  proof  of  which  would 
have  entitled  the  court  under  this  Act  to  refuse 
or  suspend  the  order  of  discharge,  or  g^rant  a 
conditional  order  of  discharge  if  the  debtor  had 
been  adjudged  bankrupt.  If  no  such  applica- 
tion be  made  or  proof  furnished  by  any  creditor 
within  the  above  period  of  one  month,  the  court 
shall  at  the  expiration  of  such  period  grant  to 
the  debtor  an  absolute  order  of  discharge. 
Every  order  of  discharge  granted  under  this 
section  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had 
been  granted  to  a  debtor  adjudged  bankrupt. 
Upon  the  passing  of  such  special  resolution  the 
administration  of  the  property  of  the  debtor 
shall  be  proceeded  with  under  the  provisional 
order.'') 

Clause  agreed  tOf  and  inserted  in  the  Bill. 

Amendment  made,  in  Clause  39,  as 
follows : — 

In  line  25  insert  the  following  sub- 
section : — 

(a.)  "  That  the  creditors  of  the  bankrupt 
under  the  bankruptcy  have  not  received,  and  on 
a  proper  estimate  of  the  assets  are  not  likely  to 
receive,  a  dividend  or  dividends  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  ten  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  that 
the  insufficiency  of  his  estate  to  pay  such  divi- 
dend has  not  been  caused  through  any  negli- 
gence or  fraud  of  the  trustee." 

Bill  to  be  read  3*  on  Monday  next. 

House  adjourned  at  Seven  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  20^^  March,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Nbw  Member  Sworn— Lord 
Brooke, /or  Somerset  County  (Eastern  Divi- 
sion). 

Supply — eontidered  in  Committer — Civil  Ser- 
vice Supplementary  Estimates,  1878-9. 

Ways  and  Means — eontidered  in  Committee — 
Resolution*  [March  19]  reported. 

Private  Bill  {by  Order)  —  Second  Reading — 
Hundred  of  Hoo  Railway  *. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  Firtt  Reading  — 
Lunacy  Law  Amendment  rmi«  Land  Tax 
Commissioners'  Names*  tl09j;  General 
Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Provi- 
sional Order  (Paisley)*  [HO];  Consolidated 
Fund  (No.  2)  V 

Second  Reading — Parliamentary  Elections  and 
Corrupt  Practices  [78^. 

Committee — Report — Dramage  and  Improvement 
of  Lands  (Ireland)  Provisional  Order  Confir- 
mation ♦  [94]. 

QUESTIONS. 


INDIA— THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  FAWCIETT  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether,  con- 
sidering the  serious  position  of  Indian 
finance  as  disclosed  by  the  recent 
Budget,  he  can  make  any  arrangement 
which  will  afford  the  House  the  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  on  an  early  day 
the  proposals  of  the  Indian  Government 
for  the  cominflf  financial  year  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER,  in  reply,  said,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  desirable  that  this  year 
the  financial  arrangements  of  India 
should  be  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  at  an  earlier  period  than 
usual.  It  was  all  the  more  necessary 
on  account  of  the  proposal  about  to  be 
made  for  a  grant  by  himself.  He  had 
consulted  his  hon.  Friend  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India;  and,  in 
concert  with  him,  he  thought  an  under- 
taking might  be  given  that  the  Indian 
Budget  would  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  that  House  in  the  course  of  the 
month  of  May. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  gave  Notice,  that 
when  the  Indian  Budget  was  brought 
forward,  he  would  move  a  series  of 
Resolutions  asking  the  House  to  express 
its  opinion  of  the  imperative  necessity 
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of  reducing  the  expenditure  of  India, 
considering  the  present  position  of 
Indian  finance. 

CORONERS  (IRELAND).— QUESTION. 

Mb.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland^  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will,  during 
the  present  Session,  proceed  to  carry 
out  Dy  legislation,  wholly  or  partially, 
the  suggestions  made  to  him  on  the 
7th  ult.  by  a  deputation  of  the  Irish 
Coroners  with  regard  to  their  position  ? 

Mr.  J.  LO WTHEE :  Sir,  a  BiU  has, 
I  understand,  been  introduced  on  the 
subject  of  coroners  which  does  not  apply 
to  Ireland ;  but  there  appears  to  be  a 
fair  opportunity  for  considering  the  case 
of  Irish  coroners,  as  the  Bill,  I  am  told, 
is  to  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
and  I  understand  that  four  Irish  Mem- 
bers have  been  selected  to  serve  on  that 
Committee. 

IRISH  CHURCH  TEMPORALITIES  COM- 
MISSIONERS-THE  REPORT  FOR  1878. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  HEYGATE  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  When  the  Report, 
for  1878,  of  the  Irish  Church  Tempo- 
ralities Commissioners  will  be  pub- 
Hshed  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER:  Sir,  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  are  some  technical 
matters  requiring  adjustment,  which 
will  delay  the  presentation  of  the  Re- 
port. I  cannot  exactly  say  how  soon  it 
will  be  ready,  and  a  fortnight  may 
elapse  before  it  can  be  presented. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— SHIP^IENT  OF  ARMS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  EITCHIE  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  returned  Go- 
vernment rifles  and  revolvers  are  now 
sold  by  public  tender ;  and,  whether,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  are 
purchased  for  a  few  shillings  and 
shipped  to  Africa,  the  Government  will 
consider  the  advisability  of  discon- 
tinuing such  sale  ? 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL:  Sir,  in 
answer  to  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
Member,  I  have  to  say  that  no  revolvers 
or  breech-loading  arms  have  been  sold 
that  I  am  aware  of.  There  have  been 
two  public  sales  of  muzzle-loading 
rifles,  all  of  which  were  unserviceable, 
and  for  the  most  part  unsafe.  These 
sales  took  place  last  year,  and  no  fur- 

Mr.  Fawcett 


ther  sales  are  contemplated  at  present. 
I  may  add,  as  no  doubt  my  hon.  Friend 
is  very  well  aware,  that  a  large  quan- 
tity of  breech-loading  arms  are  yearly 
sold  in  Europe  and  America,  which 
may  possibly  And  their  way  to  the 
African  market.  As  regards  the  prioe 
of  the  arms  sold,  I  cannot  give  a  precise 
answer;  but  I  think  5«.  or  6«.  each. 
would  be  the  nearest  sum  I  could  fix. 

THE    BRITISH  MUSEUM— THE  NATU- 
RAL  HISTORY  COLLECTION. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  AETHUE  EUSSELL  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
intend,  on  the  removal  of  the  Natural 
History  Collection  from  the  British 
Museum  to  South  Kensington,  to  carry 
out  the  recommendation  contained  in 
the  Fourth  E'eport  of  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission on  Scientific  Instruction  (page 
23),  and  to  effect  a  change  in  the  go- 
verning authority  of  that  division  of 
the  British  Museum  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QXJEE:  Sir,  the  arrangements  which 
will  have  to  be  made  on  the  removal  of 
the  Natural  History  Collections  from  the 
British  Museum  to  South  Kensington 
are  under  the  consideration  of  the  Go- 
vernment; but  they  are  still  in  so  in- 
choate a  state  that  I  cannot  answer  with 
any  precision  the  Question  of  the  noble 
Lord. 

PUBLIC    LOANS— PUBLIC   WORKS 
LOANS   BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  CHAMBEELAIN  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
are  already  enforcing  the  conditions  of 
Clause  4  of  the  Public  Works  Loans 
Bill  before  that  Bill  has  been  read  a 
second  time ;  and,  if  this  course  has  been 
taken,  whether  he  will  give  instructions 
that  the  system  adopted  by  the  Com- 
missioners during  the  last  ten  years,  in 
fixing  the  method  of  repayment  of  Public 
Loans,  shall  not  be  changed  until  after 
this  House  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  principles  of  the  Bill  and 
expressing  an  opinion  upon  it ;  also, 
whether  he  could  give  any  information 
as  to  the  probable  time  when  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  would  be  taken  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE:  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  last 
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part  of  the  Question,  I  am  afraid  I  am  ping  as  a  punishment  for  intentional 

not  at  present  in  a  position  to  fix  a  day  Hbely  if  the  libel  |  impute  an  infamous 

for    the    second    reading  of    the   Bill,  crime,  but  not  for  negligent  libel,  nor 

Having  regard  to  the  state  of  Business,  for  intentional  b'bel  except  in  the  case 

I  think  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  make  specified.    It  is  now  under  discussion  by 

it  a  first  Order ;  but  I  am  trying  to  get  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica ;  and  when 

as  early  a  day  as  I  can  for  the  discussion  that  discussion  is  concluded  it  will  be 

of  the  Bill.     With  regard  to  the  other  returned    here,  with  any  amendments 

part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Question,  that  may  be  made,  for  my  consideration 

I  may  state  that  the  4  th  clause  is  that  and  decision,  when  this  and  other  points 

which  prescribes  that  in  future  loans  will,  of  course,  come  before  me.     But  no 

shall  be  always  repaid  by  instalments,  part  of  it  will  be  put  into  force  until  it 

and  not  by  means  of  annuities,  including  has  received  the  assent  of  the  Secretary 

both  principal  and  interest.   But,  though  of  State, 
that  clause  would  make  the    practice 

compulsory,  it  is  now  competent  for  the  CRIMINAL    LAW  —  THE    DEVONPORT 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  to        WATCH  COMMITTEE.— QUESTION. 

';^^j;^i:^^T^l^\tl}^i:!ndl^Z^l       S™  WILFEID  LAWSON  asked  the 
and 


them  that  there  has  been  no  variation  i^  stobnlary  has  again  reported  that  the 
that  practice  since  the  Public  Works  Devonport  Watch  Committee  continue 
Loans  Bill  was  framed  and  introduced,  the  praxstice  of  making  a  preliminary  in- 
except  in  one  particular  in  the  case  of  vestigation  into  aUpohce  charges  against 
the  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act  of  1866.  licensed  houses  before  such  cases  axe 
That,  of  course,  is  not  the  Artizans'  brought  before  the  magistrates  with  the 
Dwellings  Act  of  1875.  That  one  case  resultthathalf  of  these  charges  have  been 
of  variation  has  been  made  with  the  suppressed  dunng  the  last  year ;  and,  if 
sanction  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  entirely  I*®  ^tf  ^*  '"'^  ^-^^^  method  of  check- 
within  the  power  of  the  Public  Works  ^°K  the  irregularity  reported  by  the  in- 
Loan  Commissioners  and  the  Treasury  ^P?ctor  rranaa  •  i 
to  make  that  arrangement ;  and  it  is  ^\  ASSHETON  (^088,  in  reply, 
not  effected  under  Clause  4  of  the  Public  ^^'  >»  7*'^  ^t}}^^  vH^fv  ^  v  **" 

Works  Loans  BiU  now  before  the  House.  ^  "^^  ^}%  ^P^F*  *°  ^H°^*^v  ^°"- 

Baronet  alluded.     As    he   had    before 

stated,  he  entirely  disapproved  the  prac- 

JAMAICA-FLOGGING  FOE  LIBEL.  tice,  and  he  woild  say  so  again.     The 

QUESTION.  results,   however,   were  not  quite    the 

Mr.  EERINGTON  asked  the  Secre-  2?°^®  ^s  the  hon.  Baronet  stated.     The 

tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  Town  Clerk  wrote  that  dunng  the  year 

it  is  true,  as  stated  in  West  Indian  news-  ^^  cases  were  reported,  that   16  were 

papers,  that  a  Criminal  Code  is  being  summoned,  and  that  only  three  were  dis- 

passed  for  Jamaica  in  which  flogging  is  "^^^^^^  by  the  Watch  Committee.  But  he 

provided   as  a    punishment    for    libel,  (Mr.  Assheton  Cross)  could  not  help  ob- 

whether  ' '  wilful "  or  '  *  negligent ;"  and,  serving  that  if  this  practice  had  not  been 

if  so,  whether  this  provision  was  intro-  ^Uowed  at  Devonport,  more  cases  would 

duced  with  the  knowledge  or  sanction  probably  have  been  brought  forward  by 

of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  what  "^®  police, 
course  he  proposes  to  pursue  in    the 

matter  ?  ^^^  ^^^  JUSTICE— CRIMINAL 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH  :  ASSIZES-QUESTION. 

Sir,  a  draft  Criminal    Code    was  pre-  Mr.  COLE   asked  the   Secretary  of 

pared  in  this  country  for  Jamaica  in  State  for  the  Home  Department,  If  he 

1877,  by  the  direction  of  my  Predecessor  can  inform  the  House  how  many  of  the 

in  office,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  presented  125  prisoners  recently  stated    on    the 

to  Parliament  in  August  of  that  year,  highest  authority  to  have  been  acquitted 

It  was  also  sent  out  to  Jamaica  for  con-  at  the  Criminal  Assizes  in  October  and 

sideration  there  by  the  Colonial  Legis-  November     last     were     charged    with 

lature.  It  contains  a  provision  for  whip-  offences  triable  at  Quarter  Sessions  ? 
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Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  the  number  acquitted  was  122,  and 
not  125.  Of  that  number  16  were 
chargeable  with  offences  which  could 
have  been  tried  at  Quarter  Sessions. 

NAVY  —  THE  ROYAL  YACHT 
"  OSBORNE."--QUESTION. 

Dr.  KENEALY  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  it  is  true  as 
stated  in  the  papers  that  a  sum  of  £20,000 
of  public  money  has  been  recently  ez> 
pended  on  the  Queen's  ship  **  Osborne," 
which  conveys  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
to  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  if  not,  what 
sum;  and,  if  the  said  ship  has  not 
already  cost  the  Country  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH:  I  must  beg 
leave,  if  the  House  will  allow  me,  to 
answer  the  Question,  instead  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend.  The  amount  which  has 
been,  and  will  be,  spent  upon  the  Osborne 
is  between  £  1 8,000  and  £  1 9,000.  This 
amount  includes  the  new  boilers,  an 
overhaul  of  the  machinery,  and  a  refit 
generally.  I  need  hardly  say  that  this 
refit  was  necessary,  or  the  work  would 
not  have  been  undertaken,  and  it  would 
have  been  carried  out  quite  irrespective 
of  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught's  visit  to  the  Mediterranean.  It 
was  undertaken,  in  fact,  long  before  it 
was  known  the  Duke  would  visit  the 
Mediterranean.  The  original  cost  of  the 
Osborne  was  £105,919,  and,  including 
the  £18,000  just  spent  upon  her,  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  £71,000  has  been  expended 
upon  her  since,  and  she  has  thus  cost 
£177,000.     She  was  built  in  1869-70. 

DOMINION    OF   CANADA— THE  NEW 
TARIFF.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  JOHN  BEIGHT  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
If  he  can  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  a  Copy  of  the  new  Tariff  now 
before  the  Canadian  Parliament ;  if  any 
communication  has  taken  place  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Qo- 
vernor  General,  or  Government  of 
Canada,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  in- 
creased Customs  and  Protective  Duties 
in  Canada;  whether  it  is  intended  to 
represent  to  the  Canadian  Government 
the  impolicy  of  a  war  of  Tariffs  between 
different  portions  of  the  Empire ;  and, 
whether  it  is  true  that  the  ''instruc- 
tions "  to  Lord  Lome  omitted,  for  the 


first  time,  the  Clause  requiring*  that  Bills 
imposing  differential  Duties  should  be 
reserved  for  Her  Majesty's  approval? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HiCKS-BEACH:  Sir. 
a  summary  of  the  proposed  Tariff  has 
been  received  by  telegraph,  but  not  sadi 
a  complete  statement  of  it  as  X  could  lav 
before  Parliament  as  correct.  The  sum- 
mary reached  me  on  the  11th  of  March, 
this  being  the  first  communication  I  had 
received  of  the  details  of  the  scheme ; 
and  on  the  following  day  I  was  informed 
by  the  Governor  General  that  his  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  bring  it  before 
the  Dominion  Parliament  on  the  14th  <^ 
March.  There  was  no  time  evidently 
then  for  any  detailed  examination  of  the 
proposals,  and  I  therefore  teleg^phed 
that — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  regretted  to 
observe  that  the  general  effect  of  the  XaiiftwaM 
to  increase  duties  already  high,  bat  deemed  that 
the  fiscal  policy  of  Canada  rested,  subject  to 
Treaty  obligations,  "with  the  Dominion  Legx^ 
lature." 

The  Canadian  Oovemment  folly  undar- 
stands  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  country; 
and  I  may  add  that  I  helieve,  though  I 
could  not  positiyely  say  so  at  present 
until  I  have  seen  the  actual  Tariff  itsdf, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  pro- 
posals  which  has  not  heen  previously 
sanctioned,   at   least  in    principle,    by 
Canadian  legislation.    In  1876-7,  as  the 
result  of  much  correspondence  hetween 
my  Predecessor  and  the  Dominion  Go- 
vernment) the  Instructions  to  be  issued 
to    Lord    Dufferin's     Successor     were 
thoroughly  revised,  and  in  that  revision 
the  clause  specifying  ceiiain  classes  of 
Bills — among  them  being  Bills  imposing 
differential  duties — as  those  which  should 
be  reserved  for  Her  Majesty's  approval 
were  omitted.     This  was  done  without 
any  reference  to  a  Protectionist  policy, 
the  Dominion  Government,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  aware,  then  in  Office 
being  freetraders.      The  alteration  of 
the  Instructions,  however,  of  course,  in 
no  way  interferes  with  the  power  of  re- 
servation  and    of   disallowance,    those 
powers  being    fully  set    forth    in    the 
British  North  American  Act  of  1867. 

Afterwards, 

Mb.  JOHN  BEIGHT  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  a  Question  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  which  he  ought 
to  have  put  immediately  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  sat  down — Whether  he  on* 
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derstood,  notwithstanding  the  omission 
of  the  clause  to  which  he  referred  in  the 
Jnstructions  of  the  Marquess  of  Lpme, 
tliat,  in  case  of  any  proposal  to  enact 
dififerential  duties  on  the  part  of  Canada, 
the  Bill  would  be  submitted  to  the  Go- 
vernment before  it  was  adopted  ?  He  also 
-wished  to  know,  Whether  the  right  hon. 
!Baronet  knew  of  any  case  now  pending 
in  which  the  Government  of  Canada  was 
engaged    in     negotiation    with    some 
foreign  Government  with  the  view  to 
the  imposing  of  differential  or  increased 
duties  ?  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  heard  of  such  a  case,  he  could  not, 
of  course,  expect  an  answer. 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  :  I 
am  not  aware,  Sir,  of  any  such  negotia- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  first  part  of 
the  Question,  perhaps,  the  best  answer 
I  can  give  to  it  will  oe  to  read  the  tele- 
gram which  I  sent  to  Canada,  which  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Government. 
It  was  in  these  terms — 

"They  deemed  the  fiscal  policy  of  Canada 
rested,  subject  to  Treaty  obUgatioiiB,  with  the 
Bominipn  Parliament.'' 

CENTRAL  ASIA— REPORTED    RTTS8IAN 
ADVANCE  ON  MERV.— QUESTION. 

Lord  EOBEET  MONTAGU  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  he  can  give  any  information  to 
the  House  concerning  a  report  in  the 
'^  Standard  "  of  March  18th,  announcing 
the  despatch  of  20,000  Bussian  troops 
across  tne  Caspian  to  unite  with  other 
troops,  and  with  the  probable  intention 
of  seizing_Merv  ?  

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEK :  No,  Sir,  I  have  no  information 
that  I  can  lay  before  the  House.  We 
have  heard  reports  as  to  the  movements 
of  the  Eussian  troops  in  that  quarter ; 
but  we  have  no  information  that  would 
justify  us  in  stating  what  their  probable 
destination  was. 

SOUTH   AFRICA— DESPATCHES. 

QUESTIOir. 

Mb.  CHAMBEELAIN  asked  the  Se- 
cretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whe- 
ther the  Government  have  addressed  any 
communications  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  on 
the  subject  of  his  policy  in  South  Africa, 
since  January  23rd,  1879,  and  besides 
the  short  Despatch  of  February  12th; 
and,  if  so,  whether  there  is  any  objec- 

VOL.  COXLIV.     [thibd  sbeibs.] 


tion  to  laying  them  upon  the  Table  be- 
fore the  day  fixed  for  the  discussion  on 
the  Zulu  War  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  he  informed  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber the  other  day  that  there  would  be 
some  further  despatches,  and  among 
them  would  be  found  those  communica- 
tions to  which  he  referred.  They  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members  on 
Friday  or  Saturday. 

JAPAN— MEDICINAL  OPIUM. 

QUESTION. 

Ms.  MAEK  STEWAET  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  When  the  publication  of  the 
new  reg^ations  for  the  admission  of 
medicinal  opium  into  Japan  may  be  ex- 
pected ;  and,  whether  he  has  any  objec- 
tion to  lay  them  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  as  soon  as  they  are  agreed  upon, 
together  with  all  Correspondence  relating 
to  this  subject? 

Mb.  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Minister  in  Japan  had 
been  instructed  last  month  to  send  home 
the  new  reg^ations  on  this  matter. 
They  had  not  yet  arrived.  They  could 
not  be  presented  to  the  House  until  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  them. 

GAS  AND  WATER  SUPPLY  (METROPO- 
MS).— QUESTION. 

Sm  UGHTEED  KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WOETH  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  with  re- 
ference to  what  he  said  in  his  Speech  of 
April  the  6th  last  Session,  viz :  — 

'*  No  one  conld  hold  the  office  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  fill  and  refuse  to  admit  that  there 
were  great  faults  in  the  government  of  London  ; 
he  would  go  further,  and  say  that  there  were 
questions  connected  with  it  which  must  un- 
doubtedly be  settled,  seeing  that  Bills  had  been 
introdnoed  by  the  MetropoUtan  Board  of  Works 
for  taking  upon  itself  the  whole  of  the  Water 
and  Gas  supply  of  London,  and  taking  into 
account  the  Keport  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Com- 
mittee which  sat  one  or  two  Sessions  ago,*' 

Whether,  having  made  this  statement, 
and,  further,  having  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  been  the  cause  of 
the  abandonment,  both  last  Session  and 
again  this  year,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board's  Bills  for  dealing  with  the  Water 
supply  of  London,  he  intends  to  make 
any  legislative  proposals  on  the^^  ®'^^" 
jects  during  the  present  Sessic^^? 

2  U 
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ME.ASSHETONI0RO8Siii  reply,  said, 
he  was  glad  to  find  tnat  the  wordshe  made 
use  of  last  year  had  made  such  an  impres- 
sion, and  it  was  not  his  wish  or  intention 
to  retract  any  of  them.  Since  he  made  the 
speech  referred  to,  he  had  been  in  con- 
stant communication  with  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board,  and  the  matter  had 
certainly  not  been  lost  sight  of.  The 
subject  required  very  carefm  considera- 
tion, and  he  could  not  promise  any  im- 
mediate legislation. 

ARMY  DISCIPLINE  (ANNUAL)  ACT. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House, 
before  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Army 
Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill,  a  Copy 
of  the  proposed  Army  Discipline  Annual 
Act,  by  which  the  proposed  permanent 
Army  Discipline  Act  will  be  annually 
brought  into  operation  ? 

OoLONEL  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
he  had  no  objection  to  lay  on  the  Table 
of  the  House  a  Copy  of  the  Bill  referred 
to.  The  Bill  in  question  simply  recited 
the  Preamble  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  the 
number  of  men  voted  by  Parliament, 
and,  finally,  attached  the  permanent 
Act.  That  was  the  whole  substance  of 
the  measure. 

NAVY— H.M.8.  "  BOADICEA." 
QUESTION. 

Lord  CHARLES  BERESFORD  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether 
it  is  true  that  on  the  arrival  of  H.M.S 
"  Boadicea  "  at  Simon's  Bay  on  January 
28th,  with  some  cases  of  smallpox  on 
board  among  the  Kroomen,  leave  was 
refused  by  the  Colonial  sanitary  autho- 
rities for  the  sick  men  to  be  sent  on  shore 
to  the  naval  hospital,  and  whether  in 
consequence  the  progress  of  the  disease 
on  board  was  seriously  increased ;  and, 
whether  the  presence  of  the  "Boadicea" 
and  her  ship's  company  at  Natal  would 
have  been  of  the  utmost  national  im- 
portance during  the  time  she  was  de- 
tained by  the  action  of  the  colonial 
authorities  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH :  Sir,  I  must  ex- 
press my  extreme  regret  that  this  fine 
ship  could  not,  on  her  arrival  at  the  Cape, 
have  proceeded  at  once  to  Natal.  She 
arrived  at  the  Cape  with  14  cases  of 


smallpox  on  board,  and  it  is  tme  that 
the  Colonial  authorities  refused  per- 
mission to  land  the  sick  men.  xhey 
were,  however,  transferred  to  the  Flora, 
the  receiving  ship,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  this  action  would  have  stamped  out 
the  disease.  Unfortunately,  a  second 
attack  broke  out  a  fortnight  later,  and 
still  further  detained  her.  After  these 
outbreaks,  it  was  absolutely  necessaiy 
that  the  ship's  company  should  be  iso- 
lated and  the  ship  remain  in  quarantine 
for  fumigation,  etc.  Therefore,  had  the 
ship  proceeded  to  Natal,  her  services 
could  not  have  been  utilized.  The  Colo- 
nial authorities  imposed  a  quarantine.of 
21  days  from  the  date  of  the  last  ap- 
pearance of  smallpox  on  board  the  ship. 

CRIMINAL     LAW  — CASE     OF    JAMES 
SWANTON.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  If  it  is  true  that  in 
the  case  of  a  man  named  James  Swanton, 
who  died  at  Olengarriff  under  suspicious 
circumstances  on  the  24th  of  December 
last,  the  coroner  did  not  attend  to  hold 
an  inquest  until  the  7th  of  January ; 
who  was  responsible  for  such  delay ;  and, 
is  it  the  fact  that  no  post-mortem  exami- 
nation of  the  body  took  place  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE :  I  learn  from  a 
telegram  received  from  the  sub-inspector 
of  the  district  that  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  James  Swanton 
were  these.  He  and  his  wife  retired  to 
bed  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber in  a  state  of  intoxication.  During 
the  night  the  husband  fell  out  of  bed 
and  died  the  following  morning.  Tho 
death  was  reported  to  the  Coroner  the 
same  day.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the 
3 1  st  of  December.  The  verdict  was  to  the 
effect  that  death  was  caused  by  apoplexy, 
accelerated  by  cold  and  drink.  Under 
these  circumstances,  no  post-mortem  ex- 
amination was  considered  necessary. 

DURATION  OF  PARLIAMENTS. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  W.  H.  JAMES  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  If  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  lay  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House  a  Return  of  the  exact 
duration  of  the  several  Parliaments  from 
the  year  1603  to  the  present  time  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  there  would,  of 
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course,  be  no  objection  to  lay  this  Ee- 
tum  on  the  Table  ;  but  he  wished  to  call 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  very  minute  table  of  the 
duration  of  the  several  Parliaments 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  to  the 
present  time  was  already  in  his  hands. 
Any  one  of  the  calendars  to  which  every- 
body had  access  gave  the  date  of  each 
Parliament,  its  duration,  and  the  num- 
ber of  years,  months,  and  days  for  which 
it  sat.  In  these  circumstances,  such  a 
Eeturn  as  the  hon.  Member  asked  for 
would  hardly  be  necessary. 


AKMY— SIXTEEN-SHOOTEE  RIFLES. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  BAENE  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  the  Military 
authorities  have  considered  the  propriety 
of  arming  a  certain  proportion  of  each 
battalion  of  the  Army  with  sixteen- 
shooter  rifles  to  be  used  for  hand  to  hand 
fighting  ? 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  :  The  ques- 
tion of  magazine  arms  is  under  considera- 
tion, but  no  decision  at  present  has  been 
arrived  at.  An  exhaustive  trial  was 
made  in  the  United  States  in  1877-8. 
Out  of  27  magazine  rifles,  one  was 
selected  as  most  suitable  for  military 
service.  A  few  of  this  pattern  have 
been  ordered  for  trial,  and  a  few  also  of 
a  pattern  a4)proved  by  the  Austrian 
Government.  When  these  have  been 
thoroughly  tested,  wo  shall  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  come  to  some  decision  on  the 
subject. 

THE  LORDS'  COMMITTEE  ON  INTEM- 
PERANCE— THE  REPORT  AND  EVI- 
DENCE.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  BLAKE  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  If  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  cause  Copies  of  the  Evidence 
taken  before  the  Lords'  Committee  on 
Intemperance,  together  with  their  Lord- 
ships' Report  thereon,  to  be  supplied  to 
Members  of  this  House  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  believe  the  whole  evidence 
taken  by  the  Lords'  Committee  has 
already  been  printed  and  distributed. 
It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  send  a 
message  to  their  Lordships,  asking  for 
the  communication  of  their  Report,  and 
the  Secretary  for  the  Treasury  will  move 
that  it  be  laid  on  the  Table. 


MALTA— THE  RECENT  RIOTS. 
QtTESTIOW. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  If  he  will 
cause  the  whole  Correspondence  between 
the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Local  Gt)vem- 
ment  at  Malta  respecting  the  riots  of  the 
15th  May  last  to  be  laid  upon  the  Table  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  do  as  the  hon.  Member  asked. 

NEWSPAPER     CORRESPONDENTS     IN 
THE  FIEJiD.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If  it  is  in  accordance 
with  Army  Regulations  that  the  Staff 
Officers  of  a  General  on  active  service 
in  the  Field  should  hold  also  appoint- 
ments as  newspaper  correspondents  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  Sir,  the  Regu- 
lations of  the  Army  do  not  sanction  Staff 
officers  of  a  General  on  active  service  in 
the  field  holding  any  such  appointments ; 
while  officers  are  held  personally  respon- 
sible for  any  reports  relative  to  the  num- 
bers, movements,  or  operations  of  the 
troops,  for  any  military  details  which 
they  may  make  known  without  the 
special  permission  of  the  General  in 
conmiand,  or  for  allowing  any  informa- 
tion to  get  beyond  their  control,  so  as  to 
find  its  way  into  unauthorized  hands. 
Any  deviation  from  these  Orders  must 
be  upon  the  personal  responsibility  of 
the  General  in  command. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  hoped  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  taken, 
or  would  take,  care  that  General  Roberts 
paid  attention  to  this  Regulation. 

ISLAND  OF  CYPRUS— HEALTH  OF  THE 
TROOPS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  a.  C.  BARCLAY  (for  Mr.  Bbas- 
set)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  If  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  make  further 
inquiry,  by  a  Medical  Commission  or 
otherwise,  into  the  probable  effect  of 
the  climate  of  Cyprus  on  the  health  of 
British  troops  quartered  there,  or  if  any 
plan  is  already  arranged  for  protecting 
the  troops  from  disease,  or  for  removing 
them  from  the  island  during  the  summer 
months  ?  

Colonel  STANLEY :  Sir,  a  very  ex- 
haustive Report  on  the  subject  has  been 
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received  from  Sir  Anthony  Home,  the 
principal  medical  officer*  and  will  shortly 
be  laid  on  the  Table.  That  Eeport  deals 
80  fully  with  the  matter,  that  at  present 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  suggest 
the  appointment  of  any  Medical  Commis- 
sion to  make  further  inquiry.  I  under- 
stand that  a  good  summer  station  has 
been  f  oimd  for  the  troops,  at  a  consider- 
able elevation,  and  probably  a  portion 
'  of  the  20th  Eegiment  will  soon  be  re- 
moved to  Malta. 

PABLIAMENT--STATE  OF  PUBLIC 
BUSINESS.— OBSERVATIONS. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  Before  proceeding  to  the  Orders 
of  the  Day,  I  would  ask  permission  of 
the  House  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
present  state  of  Business  with  reference 
to  the  Civil  Service  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates and  the  Excess  Votes,  which  stand 
as  the  First  Order  of  the  Day.  The 
House  is  aware  that  it  is  necessary  that 
these  Votes  should  be  passed,  and  that 
the  authority  to  pay  the  money  out  of 
the  Exchequer  in  respect  of  them  should 
be  given  before  the  31st  March,  the  close 
of  the  financial  year.  The  process  which 
is  necessary  is,  that,  after  voting  in 
Committee  of  Supply  the  Supplies  that 
are  asked  for,  the  Eeport  should  be 
taken  as  the  next  stage.  Then  a  Eeso- 
lution  will  have  to  be  proposed  in  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  and  that 
also  has  to  be  reported.  Then  a  Bill 
has  to  be  brought  in,  and  passed  through 
all  its  stages  in  both  Houses ;  and  it  is 
necessary  that  that  process  should  be 
gone  through  at  least  a  day  before  the 
81st  of  March,  in  order  that  the  further 
steps  may  be  taken  which  are  necessary 
for  getting  the  money  out  of  the  Exche- 
quer. If  any  failure  were  to  take  place 
in  that  respect,  we  should  be  put  to  the 
alternative  either  of  not  supplying  the 
money  for  certain  services  for  which  it  is 
necessary,  or  we  should  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  almost  compelled  to  violate 
the  Appropriation  Act,  which,  of  course, 
is  not  to  be  contemplated.  Therefore,  it 
is  really  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
regularity  of  our  proceedings,  that  we 
should  get  these  Votes  through  in  proper 
time.  I  have  had  the  days  very  closely 
calculated,  and  I  find  that  unless  we  are 
able  to  pass  these  Estimates  to-night  we 
shall  not  be  in  time.  There  are,  I  know, 
a  large   number  of  Notices  down  on 
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going  into  Committee  of   Supply,  and 
several  of  them  refer  to  matters  of  great 
interest,  and  upon  which,  no  doubt,  con- 
siderable debate  might  arise,  and  the 
House  is  always  naturally,  and  I  may 
say  properly,  unwilling  to  take  up  the 
voting  of  Supplies  very  late  in  the  even- 
ing.   I  am  therefore  now  about  to  make 
an  appeal  to  hon.  Members  who  have 
Notices  on  the  Paper  to  allow  us  on  this 
occasion  to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply 
without  discussing  those  Notices.     But 
I  feel  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  in 
me  to  make  that  request  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers, if  I  were  not  able  to  put  them  in  as 
good  a  position  as  if  they  had  not  made 
that  sacrifice,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  in 
my  power  to  do  so  by  a  proposal  which 
I  shall  now  make.    It  is  this — if  hon. 
Gentlemen  will  consent  to  waive  their 
Notices  to-night,  and  to  allow  you.  Sir, 
to  leave  the  Chair,  and  let  us  go  into 
Committee,    and    if— which    I    cannot 
doubt — ^we  get  through  the  Supplemen- 
tary Estimates    and   the  Excess  Votes 
to-night,  I  should  then  propose  on  Mon- 
day to  place  Supply,  not  as  the  First 
Older  of  the  Day,  but  as  the   Second. 
The  First  Order  will  be  the  formal  stage 
of   Committee    of   Ways  and    Means, 
which  will  only  occupy  a  few  minutes ; 
and  thus  Supply  would  practically  become 
the  First  Order.  Standing  as  the  Second, 
however,  it  would  not  come  within  the 
Eule  which  was  passed  the  other  day  ; 
and,  therefore,  all  the  Notices  which  are 
on  the  Paper  for  to-night,    might  be 
brought  forward  in  their  order  on  Mon- 
day.    I  make  this  proposal  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Public  Business,  and  I 
think  hon.  Gentlemen  will  see  that  it  is 
one  which  is  fair,  and  that  it  does  not 
impose  any  disadvantage  upon  those  to 
whom  I  make  an  appeal. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said,  that 
having  the  first  Notice  on  the  Paper,  he 
would  at  once  accede  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  request. 

Sir  GE9EGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
had  a  Notice  on  the  Paper  upon  a  very 
important  question,  which  he  was  most 
anxious  to  bring  before  the  House.  His 
position  was  a  somewhat  peculiar  one, 
as  he  had«  intended  to  bring  it  on  the 
previous  Friday,  but  had  not  been  able 
to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
the  Government.  However,  he  would 
return  good  for  evil,  and  submit  to  the 
ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer's  necessity, 
though  he  hoped  that  an  opportunity 
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would  be  given  him  for  bringing  the 
question  forward. 

Mr.  DILLWYN    also   consented  to 
withdraw  his  Notice. 

ORDERS    OF    TEE    DAT. 


SUPPLY— COMMITTEE. 

Supply, — considered  in  Oommittee. 
(In  the  Oommittee.) 

CIVIL  SERVICE  SUPPLEMENTAEY  ES- 
TIMATES 1878-9. 

Class  m. — ^Law  aot)  Justice. 

(1.)  £350,  Wreck  Commission. 

(2.)  £19,723,  County  Courts. 

(3.)  £426,  Metropolitan  Police. 

(4.)  £3,500,     County    Prisons,     &c., 
Oreat  Britain. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, or  the  Under  Secretary,  would  be 
able  to  say  what  progress  was  being 
made  in  remedying  the  present  defective 
arrangements  as  to  the  appointment  of 
Catholic  Chaplains  to  all  prisons. 
He  (Mr.  Sullivan)  moved  the  other 
day  for  a  Eetum  showing  what  prisons 
in  this  country,  having  50  Catholic  pri- 
soners and  upwards,  had  Catholic 
Chaplains  attached  to  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, at  the  present  moment,  he  had 
not  that  information  in  his  possession, 
and  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
proposing  that  this  Vote  should  be 
postponed  on  that  account,  although  he 
thought  that  if  he  had  to  make  that 
application,  it  would  not  be  an  unrea- 
sonable one.  He  should  like  the  Under 
Secretary  to  be  able  to  state,  as  far  as 
he  knew  at  present,  what  would  be  the 
answer  contained  in  the  Betum  he 
(Mr.  Sullivan)  had  moved  for.  In  Ire- 
land, if  there  were  even  five  prisoners 
belonging  to  the  Dissenting  or  Church 
of  England  denomination  there  was 
a  Chaplain  of  their  particular  persuasion 
attached  to  the  prison  in  which  they 
were  confined.  In  no  part  of  Ireland 
was  such  a  thing  known  as  a  prison 
being  without  a  Chaplain  of  the  various 
religious  denominations.  In  England 
that  was  not  so,  for  there  were  many 
prisons  in  England  in  which  there  were 
upwards  of  50  Catholic  prisoners,  to 
which  no   salary  was  provided  for  a 


Catholic  Chaplain,  if  he  was  correctly 
informed.  He  had  had  to  do  with  the 
government  of  prisons  in  which  they 
had  not  even  one  Dissenter  or  Presby- 
terian for  over  three  months  together ; 
nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  every  half- 
year  that  he  sat  as  a  member  of  that 
governing  board  he  voted  in  favour  of 
a  salary  for  a  Presbyterian  Chaplain  for 
those  prisons.  He  thought  it  very  hard 
when  he  crossed  the  Channel  that  he 
should  find  that  the  same  measure  of 
justice  was  not  meted  out  to  his  co- 
religionists. He  did  not  wish  to  raise  a 
lengthy  discussion  upon  the  question  at 
the  present  time,  because  he  hoped  he 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  raising 
the  question  at  a  subsequent  period. 
But  he  did  feel  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment should  endeavour  to  provide 
that  the  same  measure  of  justice  should 
be  meted  out  on  each  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel. If  he  was  correctly  informed,  there 
were  many  prisons  throughout  the  country 
in  which  there  was  no|religious  equality, 
and  where  there  was  no  due  regard  for 
the  conscientious  convictions  of  one 
section  of  the  prisoners. 

Sib  MATTHEW  WHITE  EIDLEY 
could  not  give  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Sullivan)  the  figures  he 
required  respecting  the  number  of 
Catholic  Chaplains  attached  to  the  pri- 
sons of  the  country.  The  subject, 
however,  had  received  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  he  believed  he 
was  right  in  saying  that  some  recom- 
mendation had,  within  the  past  few 
days,  been  made  to  the  Treasury  in  the 
matter.  He  hoped  that  when  the  Vote 
came  on  for  the  ensuing  year,  both  the 
Betum  asked  for  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  and  a  proposal  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  Catholic 
Chaplains  would  be  in  the  possession 
of  the  House. 

Yote  agreed  to. 

(5.)  £8,004,  Eeformatory  and  In- 
dustrial Schools,  Great  Britain. 

Mb.  O'REILLY  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Under  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  and  of  the  House,  to  a  remark- 
able difference  in  the  treatment,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  the  Estimates,  with  regard 
to  the  industrial  and  reformatory 
schools  in  Ireland  and  in  England.  The 
question  might  Tfg:;  ^Mmtmirtf  be 
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raised  on  this  Supplementary  Estimate. 
The  Acts  of  Parliament  in  both  coun- 
tries— ^in  fact,  in  the  three  countries  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland — were 
alike,  for  they  stated  that  the  **  Trea- 
sury may  grant  such  sums  to  these 
institutions  as  they  shall  approve."  The 
words,  of  course,  were  the  same  in  all  simi- 
lar oases — "the  Treasurymay,"  and  those 
words  were  generally  understood,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Chief  Justice  in  Court 
the  other  day,  in  general  cases  to  be  obli- 
gatory, except  there  be  reason  forthecon- 
&ary.  In  the  Acts  of  Parliament  there 
was  no  limitation  as  to  the  number  of 
children  that  should  be  placed  in  re- 
formatory or  industrial  schools ;  but  the 
magistrates  or  the  other  committing 
authorities,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own 
discretion,  committed  children  to  such 
schools,  and  then  the  payment  for  such 
children  upon  a  regulated  scale  became 
practically  obligatory  upon  the  Trea- 
sury. Consequently,'  the  Treasury  made 
an  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  children 
that  was  likely  to  be  committed  annually, 
and  then  came  down  with  a  proposal  that 
a  certain  sum  should  be  voted  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  schools.  If  it 
turned  out,  as  it  had  done  this  year,  that 
the  sum  taken  was  in8ufficient---that  the 
number  of  children  committed  was  larger 
than  was  expected,  a  Supplementary 
Estimate  such  as  the  present  was  taken. 
What  had  been  the  course  pursued  in 
Ireland?  He  at  once  wished  to  state 
frankly  what  he  knew  to  be  the  real 
meaning  of  it.  It  was  considered  that 
the  number  of  children  committed  to 
industrial  and  reformatory  schools  in 
Ireland  was  increasing  very  largely. 
Certainly,  there  was  an  increase,  and 
there  was  also  an  increase  in  England ; 
and  it  was  stated  by  the  Gentlemen  re- 
presenting the  Irish  Government  that  an 
mcreased  amount  would  be  required  to  be 
voted.  It  was  then  considered  how  the 
number  of  children  could  be  checked. 
The  Government  had  no  power  to  inter- 
fere with  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trates in  conmiitting  children  to  the 
schools,,  but  another  course  was  found. 
It  was  determined  not  to  allow  any  more 
children  to  be  committed  to  industrial 
and  reformatory  schools,  and  the  course 
was  taken  of  refusing  to  certify  any  ad- 
ditional schools,  or  any  additioniu  ac- 
commodation, unless  the  Government 
wished  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  amount  of 
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the  Vote.  The  consequence  was,  that  he 
put  a  series  of  Questions  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  last  year,  and,  in 
the  shape  of  replies,  obtained  a  good 
deal  of  useful  information.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  had  not  got  those  answers  in 
his  possession  at  the  present  time,  for  he 
had  not  expected  that  this  Vote  would 
be  taken  to-night ;  but  it  was  perfectly 
clear  from  those  answers,  that  an  Inspec- 
tor would  not  certify  a  school  unless  the 
Government  approved  that  some  addi- 
tional accommoaation  should  be  certified. 
The  result  of  the  present  state  of  affairs 
had  been  that  the  number  of  children 
committed  to  industrial  and  reformatory 
schools  in  Ireland  was,  what  he  ventured 
to  call,  arbitrarily  limited,  while  it  was 
not  so  in  Ehgland.  That  was  a  matter 
which  required  explanation  at  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  He  always  wished 
to  be  perfectly  frank  with  the  House, 
and,  therefore;  never  concealed  any 
knowledge  he  had  in  his  possession.  He 
wished  at  once  to  say  that  there  was 
something,  as  there  generally  wets,  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side.  The  fact  was 
this — The  rate  of  payment  for  children, 
which  was  originally  fixed  upon  by  the 
Treasury  to  be  paid  in  England,  was  5«. 
per  head  per  week.  The  same  rate  was 
subsequently  fixed  upon  for  Ireland. 
When  the  number  was  found  to  be 
largely  increasing  in  England,  and  it 
was  considered  doubtful  whether  Parlia- 
ment would  be  willing  to  meet  so  large 
a  demand.  Parliament  agreed  to  reduce 
the  rate,  he  thought,  to  3«.  Qd.  per  head 
per  week.  Then  the  question  arose, 
whether  the  action  of  the  Treasury 
should  be  the  same  in  Ireland  as  in 
England,  and  whether  a  similar  reduc- 
tion should  take  place  ?  He  did  not  ex- 
actly know  what  the  decision  had  been. 
He  rather  thought  that  in  England  the 
case  stood  thus — That  children  com- 
mitted previous  to  the  reduction  were 
still  paid  at  the  rate  of  5^.  per  head,  and 
that  recent  committals  were  paid  at  the 
rate  of  3«.  Qd,  per  head.  Whether 
such  applied  to  Ireland  he  did  not  know. 
He  beUeved  that  the  rate  there  continued 
at  5«.,  and  that  this  was  given  as  a  reason 
why  a  different  system  was  applied  in 
Ireland  than  in  England.  Whatever 
might  be  the  opinion  of  others,  he  at 
once  frankly  argued  that  it  was  not  a 
sound  or  constitutional  principle  to  act 
upon.  He  did  not  say  now  that  the  rate 
in  Ireland  should  be  reduced,  because  it 
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had  been  reduced  in  England ;  but  he 
did  say  that  it  was  an  unsound  and 
unconstitutional  doctrine  that  it  should 
depend  upon  the  discretion  of  the  Govern- 
ment whether  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  to  be  put  in  force  so  that  a  totally 
different  system  should  be  applied  in 
Ireland  to  England.  He  wished  to  point 
out  to  hon.  Oentlemen  the  objection  to 
such  a  system  prevailing.  It  ended — 
whatever  were  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Government — it  ended  in  the  objectional 
form  of  personal  government.  New 
schools  were  not  to  be  certified,  and  no  new 
children  admitted,  unless  the  consent  of 
the  Government,  in  a  formal  and  re- 
gular manner,  was  previously  obtained — 
unless  the  consent  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, or,  in  other  words,  that  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  was  ob- 
tained. What  did  this  lead  to  ?  If  in 
England  an  industrial  school  was  de- 
sired, the  parties  came  forward  and  the 
money  was  supplied.  In  Ireland  it  was 
a  matter  of  favour.  Persons  came  up 
from  the  locality  to  urge  upon  the 
authorities  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  school  in  the  district  from  which  they 
came.  He  did  not  say  that  political 
influence  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  asked  to  exert  themselves; 
and  it  became  a  question  of  personal  in- 
fluence whether  such  a  school  was  to  be 
sanctioned  or  not.  He  thought  English 
Members  would  sympathize  with  him 
when  he  said  that  this  was  not  the  way  an 
Act  of  Parliament  should  be  adminis- 
tered. A  rule  should  be  laid  down  which 
should  apply  impartially,  and  the  same 
system  should  be  put  in  force  in  the  two 
countries.  What  he  wished  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  to  tell  him  was, 
whether,  in  substance,  what  he  had 
stated  was  correct ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
it  was  by  the  direction  of  the  Treasury, 
or  by  that  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or,  in 
fact,  by  whose  direction  it  was  that  a 
different  system  was  applied  in  Ireland 
to  that  in  England  ? 

SiK  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
admitted  that  the  distinction,  which  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  O'Reilly)  had  pointed 
out,  did,  in  the  main,  exist  between  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  industrial  schools 
in  this  country  and  in  Ireland.  The 
payments  to  industrial  schools  in  this 
country,  previous  to  1872,  were  laid  in 
the  following  rates : — For  children  from 
6  to  10  years  of  age,  3«.  per  head  per  week 


was  paid;  for  children  from  10  to  15 
years,  5«.  per  head  per  week ;  and  then 
for  any  children  over  15  years  of  age,  if 
they  had  been  four  years  in  the  s<Sloo1, 
there  was  payment  made  at  the  reduced 
rate  of  3«.  per  head  per  week.  After 
1872,  the  middle  payment  was  reduced, 
as  the  hon.  Member  had  stated,  from  5«. 
to  3«.  6d. ;  and  at  the  present  moment 
the  rates  of  payment  were  Ss,  for  the 
first  dass  of  children,  Sa,  6d,  for  the 
second  class,  and  Sa,  as  before  for  those 
over  15;  years,  having  been  in  the 
school  four  years.  Now,  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  there  was  no  distinction  made 
between  the  different  classes  of  children, 
for  each  child  certified  as  in  the  school 
was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  5«.  per  head 
per  week.  A  difference,  however,  existed 
in  the  mode  of  receiving  applications  for 
the  establishment  of  industrial  schools. 
In  England  the  voluntary  effort  was  very 
general,  and  in  most  cases  local  effort 
started  those  schools.  An  application 
for  a  new  school  must  be  made  to  the 
Treasury.  An  Inspector  of  the  Home 
Office  was  sent  down  to  the  district  from 
whence  the  application  proceeded,  and 
his  duty  was  to  certify  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  proposed  school,  and  upon  that 
the  Government  contribution  was  paid 
according  to  the  usual  rate.  In  respect 
to  Ireland,  where  the  amount  was  larger, 
a  very  different  system  prevailed.  In 
that  country,  up  to  the  present  time,  it 
had  been  the  practice  for  each  school  to 
be  sanctioned  only  on  the  authority  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  could 
only  imagine  that  the  power  was  re- 
served in  order  to  limit  the  number  of 
children.  As  to  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  schools,  the  effect  of  the  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  payment  in  England 
had  practically  been  to  check  the  increase 
of  industrial  schools,  and  for  several 
years  after  1872,  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  O'Reilly)  would  find  that  the 
increase  of  these  schools  was  practically 
nil.  The  practical  result  in  both  coun- 
tries was  about  the  same ;  the  re- 
duction in  the  contribution  for  children 
between  10  and  15  years  of  age  having 
checked  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
industrial  schools  in  Eijgland  in  pretty 
much  the  same  way  as  the  official  veto 
in  Ireland.  He  confessed  that,  indi- 
vidually, he  would  like  to  see  the  in- 
dustrial schools  in  the  two  countries 
placed  on  the  same  basis.    He  believed 
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that  the  object  of  these  industrial  schools 
being  a  reduction  of  our  criminal  popu- 
lation especially,  it  was  undesirable  on 
the  part  of  Parliament  to  throw  undue 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  estab- 
lishments of  such  schools  whenever 
there  was  a  proper  demand  for  them. 
At  the  same  time,  he  must  point  out 
that  they  found  that  they  did  not  always 
get  that  class  of  children  who  were  cer- 
tainly fit  and  proper  subjects  for  them. 
It  had  been  a  little  too  much  the  practice, 
especially  since  school  boards  had  been 
established,  to  treat  almost  all  children 
as  waifs  and  strays,  and  send  them  to 
industrial  schools.  In  England  there 
was  always  an  endeavour  to  see  that  the 
State  assistance  was  properly  supple- 
mented by  local  effort.  Local  effort  was 
a  good  criterion  of  the  necessity  of  such 
establishments,  and  when  it  came  in  in 
sufficient  amount  it  showed  that  the  lo- 
cality was  properly  exerting  itself  in  the 
interest  of  the  reformation  of  these 
children,  and  the  result  was  very  salu- 
tary. He  should  be  glad  to  consider 
with  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  any  proposal  for 
placing  the  industrial  schools  in  Ireland 
on  the  same  footing  as  they  were  treated 
in  the  sister  country.  At  the  same  time, 
he  believed  that  the  State  had  already 
undertaken  sufficient  obligation  in  re- 
spect to  these  institutions.  If  local 
effort  accomplished  as  much,  propor- 
tionately speaking,  in  Ireland  as  m  Eng- 
land, he  should  see  no  reason  for  the 
limitation  of  which  the  hon.  Member 
complained. 

Me.  macartney  observed,  that  if 
the  result  of  the  hon.  Member's  (Mr. 
O'Reilly's)  intervention  in  the  matter 
was  the  assimilation  of  the  system 
adopted  in  respect  to  industrial  schools 
in  the  two  countries,  he  hoped  that 
great  care  would  be  taken  that  en- 
couragement would  not  be  given  to  a 
certain  class  of  persons  to  have  their 
children  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  In  many  places,  he  saw  that  this 
practice  had  been  carried  out  very  ex- 
tensively, and  it  had  proved  dangerous 
to  the  country  and  to  society.  A  great 
deal  of  interest  was  excited  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  in  Belfast  complaints  had  been 
very  properly  made  concerning  the  course 
taken  by  some  people.  He  recommended 
that  the  grants  should  not  be  such  as  to 
induce  people  to  cause  their  children  to 
be  sent  to  industrial  and    reformatory 
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schools,  so  that  they  might  receive  their 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

Mb.  a.  MOGEE  wished  to  say  a  word 
or  two  as  to  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  this  money  was  given  or  with- 
held by  the  Irish  Goverment.  He  re- 
membered on  one  occasion  when  a  boy 
was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial 
school  there  was  not  to  be  found  a 
single  school  in  Ireland  to  take  him  in. 
The  Government  money  was  exhausted, 
and  the  schools  could  take  no  more 
children.  On  the  one  hand,  there  were 
the  magistrates  sending  children  to 
the  schools,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  the  schools  unable  to  receive 
them.  The  law  was  thus  brought  to  a 
dead-lock;  but  he  was  bound  to  add 
that,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  present 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  whose  at- 
tention he  personally  called  to  the  case, 
and  who  took  compassion  upon  it,  the 
child  was  ultimately  got  into  a  school, 
because  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
ordered  him  to  be  received.  But  still, 
he  thought  it  was  a  most  strange  dead- 
lock, that  the  Treasury  should  come  into 
collision  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  in 
this  way,  and  prevent  its  being  carried 
out.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  cutting 
down  of  the  resources  of  these  schools 
in  the  shape  of  the  Government  grant. 
He  thought  that  it  was  most  desirable 
that  people  should  be  accustomed  to 
meet  the  Treasury  grants  with  local 
contributions.  That  was  perfectly  right 
and  just,  and,  he  should  like  to  see  the 
practice  in  this  respect  assimilated  in  both 
countries.  But  the  Committee  must  re- 
member that  unless  they  assimilated  the 
law  of  England  and  Ireland  on  that  point, 
they  could  not  get  the  children  kept  in 
Ireland  out  of  a  Treasury  grant  of 
3*.  6rf.  In  this  coimtry  they  gave  the 
Treasury  grant  to  that  amount,  and  they 
also  empowered  three  or  four  local  bodies 
to  vote  money  in  assistance  of  that  Trea- 
sury grant  ;  but  there  was  no  such 
power  in  Ireland.  When  a  Bill  was 
brought  in  last  year,  which  would  have 
enabled  Boards  of  Guardians  to  make 
some  contribution,  as  was  done  in 
England,  it  was  blocked  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  and  thus  that  oppor- 
tunity was  lost  of  giving  aid  to  the  re- 
pression of  juvenile  crime. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  had  heard 
the  observation  made  that  these  institu- 
tions ought  not  to  be  so  nursed  and 
cherished.    He  would  remind  the  Com- 
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mittee  that  there  was  a  power  under  the 
Act  to  compel  the  parents  to  contribute, 
and,  therefore,  if  that  was  neglected  to 
be  enforced  by  the  parish  to  which  the 
child  belonged,  surely  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

Mr.  O'EEILLY  wished  to  have  an 
explanation  as  to  the  part  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  under  which  this  discre- 
tion was  supposed  to  be  exercised.  So 
far  as  he  could  see,  the  wording  of  the 
two  Acts  for  the  two  countries  was 
identically  the  same,  and  he  had  never 
been  able  to  understand  what  was  the 
difference.  He  was  quite  aware  that 
both  Acts  ran  with  the  word  "may," 
and  he  should  like  to  know  what  neces- 
sary difference  there  was  between 
them?  He  thought  the  hon.  Member 
for  Clonmel  (Mr.  A.  Moore)  had  furnished 
the  House  with  a  perfect  example  of  the 
evils  to  which  he  (Mr.  O'Reilly)  had 
previously  alluded,  when  he  told  them 
that  he  had  to  make  the  admission  of  a 
child  a  personal  matter  with  the  Chief 
Secretary.  Attempts  were  made  long 
ago  to  exercise  this  discretion.  Instruc- 
tions were  given  to  the  magistrates  not  to 
send  children  to  reformatory  schools,  un- 
less those  schools  were  certified;  but, 
fortunately,  that  broke  down.  He  really 
wished,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  this 
arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of  the  Trea- 
sury done  away  with.  He  knew  it  was 
very  difficult  to  establish  a  perfect  as- 
similation of  practice  ;  but  nothing  was 
more  indefensible  than  the  great  differ- 
ence of  practice  which  at  present  existed. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  say  they 
should  receive  the  old  rate  of  five  shil- 
lings ? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  there  was  this  distinction  between 
the  two  countries,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Irish  schools  the  grants  were  made  at 
the  same  high  rate  as  formerly,  and  the 
change  which  took  place  in  1872  only 
affected  the  middle  class  of  ages.  At 
the  same  time,  he  would  consider  the 
suggestions  which  had  been  made. 

Colonel  COLTHURST  pointed  out, 
that  there  was  no  local  body  in  Ireland 
who  were  empowered  to  give  grants  for 
building  purposes,  as  in  England.  It 
had  hitherto  been  usual  for  Grand  Juries 
to  give  an  increased  payment  to  the 
schools,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
been  left  entirely  to  their  own  resources, 
and  were  entitled  to  be  recouped,  some, 
at  least,  of  their  expenditure  ;  but  he 


was  sorry  to  say  that,  during  the  last 
few  years,  there  had  been  attempts  made 
on  the  part  of  nearly  every  Grand  Jury 
in  Ireland  to  very  much  reduce  these 
grants,  and  some  Grand  Juries  had  re- 
fused to  give  anything  at  all.  There- 
fore, the  managers  of  industrial  schools 
in  Ireland  were  at  a  ^eat  disadvantage, 
and  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  take  that  matter  into  his  consi- 
deration.         

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  he  thought 
the  county  which  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  (Colonel  Colthurst)  represented 
was  one  of  those  to  which  he  had  refer- 
red as  refusing  the  grant.  With  regard 
to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Longford  (Mr.  O'Reilly),  he  must  remind 
him  that  the  discretion  which  was  exer- 
cised under  the  Act  with  respect  to  the 
certifying  of  these  schools  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  financial  branch  of  the 
subject.  He  understood,  moreover,  that 
there  was  no  Irish  Vote  before  the  Com- 
mittee, so  that  he  believed  they  were 
out  of  Order  in  continuing  the  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  HIBBERT  said,  he  wished  to  call 
attention  to  a  difficulty  which  Boards  of 
Guardians  had  experienced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  working  of  the  Prisons 
Act,  and  it  was  this — ^There  was  consi- 
derable doubt  as  to  whether  they  could 
legally  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  chil- 
dren who  were  sent  to  reformatory 
schools.  He  wished  to  know,  whether 
the  Home  Office  had  taken  any  legal 
opinion  on  that  matter,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  mentioned  in  the  House ; 
and,  if  an  opinion  had  been  obtained, 
he  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  it  was  ? 
If  the  Secretary  of  State  could  enlighten 
the  Committee  upon  the  subject,  he  be- 
lieved it  would  satisfy  the  local  authori- 
ties of  the  country  upon  the  question. 
For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  see  much 
difference  between  a  boy  or  girl  who 
was  sent  to  a  reformatory,  and  a  prisoner 
who  was  sent  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
prisons ;  but  it  appeared  that  a  boy  or 
girl  who  was  sent  to  prison  for  a  month, 
and  then  to  a  reformatory  for  three  or 
four  years,  would  be  paid  for  by  the  State 
during  the  month  he  or  she  was  impri- 
soned, and  then  the  moment  he  went  to 
a  reformatory  part  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance was  paid  by  the  State  and  part 
by  the  local  aathorih^Well,  it  seemed 

to  him  that  if^||HHttto^^^^  ^P^^ 
the  ^iMCNQf^^^^^Ht  the  State 
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should  not  pay  the  whole  expense,  it  was 
verj  deairaole  that  that  douot  i^ould  be 
set  at  rest.  

Sib  MATTHEW  WHITE  EIDLEY 
said,  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  had 
been  taken  upon  the  subject  That  was, 
he  belieyedy  to  the  effect  that  the  local 
authorities  were  liable  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  children  in  reformatory  schools. 
There  were  one  or  two  other  points  con- 
cerned, and  if  the  hon.  Member  would 
make  a  detailed  inquiry  on  the  Report, 
he  would  be  ready  to  giye  him  a  dennite 
answer. 

Mb.  BIGGAB  said,  there  was  one 
matter  which  he  wished  to  mention  to 
the  Government.  The  manager  of  an 
industrial  school  in  Belfast  made  a  very 
great  complaint  of  the  way  in  which  he 
was  curtailed  by  the  Chief  Secretary  as 
to  his  capacity  for  getting  his  school 
filled  properly.  The  complaint  was  this — 
There  was  an  enormous  demand  for  ad- 
mission into  that  place,  and  the  manager 
did  not  like  to  turn  any  children  away 
if  he  could  avoid  doing  so.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  received  a  very  much 
larger  number  than  he  got  a  grant  for, 
and  he  (Mr.  Biggar)  thought  it  was  a 
question  which  might  be  very  fairly 
asked  of  the  Government  as  to  what 
extent  and  under  what  conditions  they 
would  give  a  grant  for  every  child  who 
was  admitted,  instead  of  limiting  the 
number,  and  then  they  might  lower  the 
rate,  perhaps,  to  a  level.  Because,  the 
practical  result  of  the  present  system  was 
this — that  the  small  number  which  the 
Government  would  allow  in  the  Vote  was 
far  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  He  thought 
these  schools  ought  to  be  enabled  to 
maintain  themselves  a  little  above  the 
standard  of  the  workhouse,  inasmuch 
as  children  required  a  special  training, 
and  ought  to  have  a  chance  given  them 
of  making  a  good  start  in  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  grant  were  made 
too  high,  there  would  be  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Grand  Juries  to  cut  down 
the  number,  which  they  had  the  power 
to  do,  and  to  make  the  admission  more 
or  less  a  matter  of  privilege  ;  and  thus 
special  privileges  would  be  given  to  spe- 
cial parents,  and  the  class  which  needed 
it  the  most  would  not,  in  a  great  many 
cases,  get  admission  into  these  schools. 
He  would  really  press  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  desirability  of  not  limiting  the 
number  of  children  who  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  those  reformatories;  and  of 
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giving  the  managers  an  opportunity  of 
giving  the  advantage  of  that  education 
to  all  who  required  it.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  make  a  claim 
upon  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  a  small 
proportion  of  the  support  of  the  children; 
and  in  that  way  the  practical  result  would 
be,  that  instead  of  living  a  life  of  pure 
idleness  in  workhouses,  if  they  went  into 
a  reformatory  for  three  years,  and  were 
trained  as  he  knew  they  were  trained  in  ' 
those  institutions,  the  children  would 
prove  decent  members  of  socie^,  and 
would  not  be  half  so  likely  to  become 
permanent  burdens  upon  the  ratepayers. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(6).  £10,000,  Magistrates  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Legal  Charges,  Ireland. 

Mb.  WHITWELL  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  if  he 
could  inform  the  Committee  whether 
this  present  amount  was  the  normal 
amount  of  the  grant,  and  would  be  the 
same  in  future  ?  He*knew  that,  in  con- 
quence  of  the  alteration  in  the  law,  there 
must  be  a  large  supplementary  addition 
on  this  occasion ;  but  he  hoped  that  part 
of  it  was  only  temporary,  and  that  the 
sum  total  of  £15,920  would  not  all  be 
required  in  future.  Perhaps  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  inform  the  Committee 
how  the  matter  stood  ? 

Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  could  hardly  hold  out  to  the  hon. 
Member  any  hope  that  there  would  be 
any  diminution  in  the  number  and  ex- 
penses included  in  this  Vote — expenses 
which,  as  the  hon.  Member  was  aware, 
had  come  into  operation  in  consequence 
of  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament.  In  addi- 
tion, however,  he  would  remind  the 
Committee,  that  the  receipts  for  fees 
would  in  general  more  than  cover  ex- 
penses ;  and,  therefore,  they  might  look 
forward  in  Ireland,  as  they  might  in 
similar  cases  in  this  country,  to  a  satis- 
factory working  of  this  particular  Act. 
The  effect  of  it  would  be,  that  the  re- 
ceipts for  fees  would  more  than  cover 
the  salaries  paid. 

Mb.  BIGGAE  remarked,  that  he  now 
saw  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  in 
his  place,  and  he  should  like  to  ask  him 
a  question  connected  with  the  Vote.  He 
had  two  or  three  questions  to  mention  in 
connection  with  the  Vote.  The  first 
question  was  as  to  the  veiy  large  in- 
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crease  in  the  pa3rments  to  the  Clerks  of 
the  Peace  and  the  other  officials  in  that 
department.  It  seemed  to  be  three 
times  as  much,  or,  at  any  rate,  twice  as 
much,  as  in  the  original  Estimates.  Gdie 
next  question  was  with  regard  to  regis- 
trars. The  sum  estimated  for  registrars 
was  nil,  but  in  the  Supplementary  Vote 
there  were  two  classes  of  registrars. 
There  appeared  in  the  entries,  a  **  remu- 
neration registrar"  and  ^^  allowance 
registrar,"  and  he  begged  to  know 
what  was  the  difference  between  them  ? 
Another  thing  he  should  like  to  know 
was,  upon  what  principle  those  gentle- 
men were  paid,  because  he  belieyed  that 
in  the  County  Courts  Bill  last  Session  an 
arrangement  was  made  as  to  what  com- 
pensation should  be  given  to  the  regis- 
trars ?  He  wished  to  put  that  question  to 
the  Oovernment,  and  there  was  some 
curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  public 
as  to  how  those  gentlemen  were  paid, 
and  how  much  each  one  received. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  foe 
IRELAND  (Me.  Gibson)  said,  he  could 
very  readily  explain  the  two  points 
which  had  been  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cavan.  These  Votes  were 
really  part  of  a  series  of  Votes  which 
would  have  to  be  taken  to  carry  into 
effect  a  very  useful  Act  of  Parliament, 
passed  in  the  year  1877,  and  called  the 
County  Officers  and  Courts  Bill.  That 
Act  provided,  amongst  other  things,  that 
the  two  offices,  which  were  previously 
held  in  each  county  in  Ireland  of  Clerk 
of  the  Crown  and  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 
should  be  united.  These  two  officers 
used  to  be  paid  under  an  old,  rather 
vicious  system  of  fees,  and  they  also 
used  to  be  allowed  to  appoint  depu- 
ties. A  very  substantial  reform  had, 
however,  been  established,  and  it  had 
been  provided  that  there  should  be 
no  new  officers  appointed  whenever 
vacancies  occured ;  that  these  offices 
should  be  united ;  and  that,  instead  of 
there  being  two  officers  in  each  county, 
there  should  be  only  one  office,  to  be 
called  the  United  Office  of  Clerk  of 
the  Crown  and  Peace  ;  that  that 
officer,  instead  of  receiving  fees,  should 
receive  a  certain  fixed  salary,  which 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  Votes,  and 
that  the  Exchequer  should  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  fees ;  so  that  for  the  first 
time,  whenever  an  office  of  this  kind  fell 
vacant,  and  was  filled  up  in  pursuance 
of  the  provision  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 


ment, it  came  upon  the  Votes,  but  the 
Treasury  would  receive  concurrently  the 
fees  that  used  to  be  received  by  these 
officers.  At  the  commencement  of  last 
year  there  were  only  two  of  these  offices 
united,  but  up  to  the  present  time  there 
had,  he  believed,  occurred  nine  or  ten 
vacancies,  so  that,  as  he  had  already 
pointed  out,  the  more  the  Estimates 
appeared  to  increase,  it  might  be  taken 
that  there  was  a  greater  gain  to  the 
country,  because  the  fees  received  by 
the  country  were  far  in  excess  of  the 
salaries  which  appeared  on  the  Votes. 
With  regard  to  the  allowance  for  regis- 
trars, they  were  entirely  new  officers 
who  were  appointed  in  pursuance  of  an 
imanimous  and  stringent  recommenda- 
tion of  a  Select  Committee,  which  was 
composed  mainly  of  Irish  Members.  They 
insisted  that  the  County  Court  Judges 
in  Ireland,  to  whom  had  been  given  an 
enlarged  jurisdiction,  should  have  the 
assistance  of  registrars ;  but  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  financial  year 
none  of  these  officers  had  been  appointed, 
and  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
their  payment.  To  begin  with,  a  tem- 
porary arrangement  was  made  in  the 
course  of  the  year  that  these  officers 
should  be  appointed,  and,  as  the  amount 
of  their  labours  was  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained, that  they  should  be  paid  pro- 
visionally two  guineas  for  every  day 
they  were  obliged  to  attend  in  Court 
during  the  sitting  of  the  County  Court 
Judge,  with  an  additional  guinea  a-day 
for  their  travelling  expenses.  That  was 
the  answer  to  the  Questions  which  had 
been  put  to  him  by  the  hon.  Member. 

General  Sie  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
said,  the  fees  received  were  not  shown 
in  the  Estimates.  The  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  said  that  the  fees  would 
be  very  large,  and  would  cover  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Courts ;  but  he  could 
not  find  these  expenses  set  down  in  the 
Estimates. 

Sm  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  the  new  Eule  had  only  just  come 
into  force,  and,  therefore,  last  year,  they 
were  not  able  to  calculate  what  amount 
of  fees  they  would  receive. 

Me.  BIGGAE  asked,  who  appointed 
the  registrars?  Formerly,  the  duties 
now  performed  by  the  registrars,  was 
performed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  or 
the  County  Clerk,  so  that  in  reality, 
though  they  were  said  to  have  two  offices 
""^"^g'^^^fMj  ^niyhlii  ft  new  office 
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should  not  pay  the  whole  expense,  it  was 
vezy  desirable  that  that  douot  i^ould  be 
set  at  rest.  

Sm  MATTHEW  WHITE  EIDLET 
said,  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  had 
been  taken  upon  the  subject  That  was, 
he  belieyed,  to  the  effect  that  the  local 
authorities  were  liable  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  children  in  reformatory  schools. 
There  were  one  or  two  other  points  con- 
cerned, and  if  the  hon.  Member  would 
make  a  detailed  inquiry  on  the  Eeport, 
he  would  be  ready  to  give  him  a  dennite 
answer. 

Mb.  BIQ^AB  said,  there  was  one 
matter  which  he  wished  to  mention  to 
the  Government.  The  manager  of  an 
industrial  school  in  Belfast  made  a  vezy 
great  complaint  of  the  way  in  which  he 
was  curtailed  by  the  Chief  Secretary  as 
to  his  capacity  for  getting  his  school 
filled  properly.  The  complaint  was  this — 
There  was  an  enormous  demand  for  ad- 
mission into  that  place,  and  the  manager 
did  not  like  to  turn  any  children  away 
if  he  could  avoid  doing  so.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  received  a  very  much 
larger  number  than  he  got  a  grant  for, 
and  he  (Mr.  Biggar)  thought  it  was  a 
question  which  might  be  very  fairly 
asked  of  the  Government  as  to  what 
extent  and  under  what  conditions  they 
would  give  a  grant  for  every  child  who 
was  admitted,  instead  of  limiting  the 
number,  and  then  they  might  lower  the 
rate,  perhaps,  to  a  level.  Because,  the 
practical  result  of  the  present  system  was 
this — that  the  small  number  which  the 
Government  would  allow  in  the  Vote  was 
far  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  He  thought 
these  schools  ought  to  bo  enabled  to 
maintain  themselves  a  little  above  the 
standard  of  the  workhouse,  inasmuch 
as  children  required  a  special  training, 
and  ought  to  have  a  chance  given  them 
of  making  a  good  start  in  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  erant  were  made 
too  high,  there  would  oe  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Ghrand  Juries  to  cut  down 
the  number,  which  they  had  the  power 
to  do,  and  to  make  the  admission  more 
or  less  a  matter  of  privilege ;  and  thus 
special  privileges  would  be  given  to  spe- 
cif parents,  and  the  class  which  needed 
it  the  most  would  not,  in  a  great  many 
cases,  get  admission  into  these  schools. 
He  would  reaUy  press  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  desirability  of  not  limiting  the 
number  of  children  who  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  those  reformatoriesi  and  of 
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giving  the  managers  an  opportunity  d 
giving  the  advantage  of  that  edacatioi 
to  all  who  required  it.  He  thongfit  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  make  a  daza 
upon  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  a  smaE 
proportion  of  the  support  of  the  children: 
and  in  that  way  the  practical  result  wooM 
be,  that  instead  of  living  a  life  of  pan 
idleness  in  workhouses,  if  they  went  into 
a  reformatory  for  three  years,  and  wert 
trained  as  he  knew  they  were  trained  is 
those  institutions,  the  children  would 
prove  decent  members  of  societj,  and 
would  not  be  half  so  likely  to  beooisd 
permanent  burdens  upon  the  ratepajess. 

Yote  agreed  to, 

(6).  £10,000,  Magistrates  and  ICt- 
cellaneous  Legal  Charge,  Ireland. 

Mr.  WHiTWKLL  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  if  he 
could  inform  the  Committee  irhethtf 
this  present  amount  was  the  normal 
amount  of  the  grant,  and  would  be  tha 
same  in  future?  He*knew  that,  in  con- 
quence  of  the  alteration  in  the  law,  therd 
must  be  a  large  supplementary  additioa 
on  this  occasion ;  but  he  hoped  that  put 
of  it  was  only  temporary,  and  that  the 
sum  total  of  £15,920  would  not  all  be 
required  in  future.  Perhaps  the  hoa. 
Gentleman  would  inform  the  Cooinaittae 
how  the  matter  stood  ? 

Sm  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  could  hardlj^hold  out  to  the  hon. 
Member  any  hope  that  there  would  be 
any  diminution  in  the  number  and  ex- 
penses included  in  this  Yote — expenses 
which,  as  the  hon.  Member  was  aware, 
had  come  into  operation  in  consequence 
of  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament.  In  addi- 
tion, however,  he  would  remind  the 
Committee,  that  the  receipts  for  fees 
would  in  general  more  than  cover  ex- 
penses ;  and,  therefore,  they  might  look 
forward  in  Ireland,  as  they  might  in 
similar  cases  in  this  country,  to  a  satis- 
factory working  of  this  particular  Act 
The  effect  of  it  would  be,  that  the  re- 
ceipts for  fees  would  more  than  cover 
the  salaries  paid. 

Mb.  biggar  remarked,  that  he  now 
saw  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  in 
his  place,  and  he  should  like  to  ask  him 
a  question  connected  with  the  Yote.  He 
had  two  or  three  questions  to  mention  in 
connection  with  the  Yote.  The  fint 
question  was  as  to  the  very  large  in- 
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trying  everywhere  to  get  the  best  edu- 
cation at  the  smallest  possible  rate ;  and 
to  discourage  this  experiment,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  so  many  complaints  of 
the  cost  of  education,  seemed  to  him  to 
be  most  unwise. 

Mr.  a.  mills  knew  something  about 
the  United  States,  and  he  shomd  not 
like  to  see  our  educational  standard 
lowered  to  their  level.  Though  he  ad- 
mitted that  we  had  much  to  learn,  in 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  teachers, 
yet  he  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the 
education  given  at  the  London  School 
Board  was  not  very  considerably  supe- 
rior to  the  average  elementary  teaching 
in  the  United  States.  He  believed  the 
tendency  now-a-days  was  to  extend  the 
employment  of  female  teachers  rather 
than  to  restrict  it,  and  he  hoped  that 
would  not  be  carried  too  far.  If  any 
alteration  were  made,  he  hoped  care 
would  be  taken  to  reduce  the  undue 
strain  at  present  placed  in  too  many 
instances  on  young  female  pupil  teachers. 

Mr.  MCLAREN  said  this  employment 
of  female  teachers  for  young  boys  was 
spoken  of  as  though  it  were  an  experi- 
ment ;  but  he  might  mention  to  the 
House  that  the  system  had  been  in 
operation  in  the  most  successful  school 
in  the  United  Kingdom — that  was  to 
say,  the  best  school  measured  by  the 
test  of  results.  It  obtained  the  largest 
amount  of  grants,  and  he  did  not  know 
any  better  test  than  that.  In  Gillespie's 
school  in  Edinburgh,  belonging  to  the 
Merchant  Company,  there  were  over 
1,300  pupils,  and  the  grant  earned  last 
year  was  over  £1,000,  and  it  had  been 
so  for  some  years.  That  school  was 
mainly  taught  by  young  women.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  teachers  were  women,  and 
the  children  were  certainly  well  taught. 
Now,  if  that  was  the  result  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  system  in  the  most  successful 
school  in  the  Kingdom,  why  should  this 
red-tapeism  be  applied  to  Birmingham 
to  prevent  the  employment  of  female 
teachers  ?  He  was  surprised  to  hear  an 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  a  member  of 
the  London  School  Board,  say  that  they 
would  bring  the  education  in  this  country 
down  to  the  level  of  the  United  States. 
Some  time  ago,  a  gentleman  was  sent  to 
America  by  the  Government  to  report 
upon  the  state  of  the  schools  there.  That 
gentleman  was  Dr.  Eraser,  now  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  the  Eeport 
he  wrote  was  published  as  a  Blue  Book. 


Bishop  Eraser  there  stated  that  the 
schools  in  America  were  mainly  taught 
by  women,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
teaching  given  in  that  country  was  equal 
to  any  given  in  this  country,  and  in 
many  cases  was  much  better. 

Colonel  BAENE  said,  as  a  rural 
ratepayer,  he  thought  the  education 
given  to  the  labourers'  children  was 
rather  too  high.  He  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  all  in  their  power  to  keep 
down  the  expenses  of  the  school  boards. 
At  present,  they  were  advancing  by  leaps 
ana  bounds ;  and  if  they  went  much 
further,  the  time  would  come,  especially 
under  the  present  depressed  condition 
of  a^culture,  when  the  ratepayers 
would  be  unable  to  pay  the  rates  at 
all.  In  the  rural  districts,  also,  they 
had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  mis- 
tresses, and  though  they  offered  very 
high  wages,  were  sometimes  unable  to 
get  one  for  months  at  a  time.  In  conse- 
quence, they  lost  the  school  grants.  He 
wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord,  whether 
there  was  any  chance  of  the  supply 
equalling  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  E.  E.  PLUNKETT  said,  he  had 
paid  great  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
ne  did  not  think  it  would  be  satis- 
factorily settled  until  they  imported 
three  or  four  hundred  of  these  American 
teachers.  He  hoped  the  Department 
would  do  nothing,  but  would  allow  the 
experiment  of  employing  properly- 
trained  women  teachers  to  be  applied 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  If  they 
adopted  the  system  pursued  in  America 
of  training  girls  from  their  earliest  years 
in  the  normal  schools,  where  they  learnt 
to  teach  as  they  were  themselves  being 
educated,  and  thus  acquired  the  habit 
of  authority,  much  advantage  would 
result.  He  must  say,  he  certainly  never 
heard  there  of  any  such  difficulty  about 
immorality  as  the  noble  Lord  had  sug- 
gested.   

Mr.  DILL  WYN  understood  the  noble 
Lord  to  speak  of  immorality  only  in  cases 
where  the  boys  were  taught  alone.  He 
did  not  see,  however,  that  there  was  any 
great  difference  between  the  two  systems, 
and  he  hoped  the  noble  Lord  woidd  re- 
consider his  statement. 

Me.  CHAMBEELAIN  also  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  would  re-consider  the  matter. 
It  was,  in  his  opinion,  most  unsatisfactory 
to  insist  upon  this  absolute  rigidity  in 
the  Eules.  The  Birmingham  School 
Board  had  been  overruled  by  the  Depart- 
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created.   Formerly,  he  believed,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  the  appointment. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  replied,  that 
the  whole  provision  with  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  registrars,  their  duties, 
and  qualifications  was  contained  in  the 
10th  section  of  the  Act.  It  was  there 
stated  that  the  appointment  of  registrar 
should  be  made  by  the  Chairman,  or  the 
County  Court  Judge,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  then 
there  was  a  very  distinct  sub-section, 
which  stated  that  every  person  so 
appointed  should  be  an  attorney  or 
sohcitor,  and  so  on. 

Vote  <^r$ed  to. 

Class  IV.— Editoation,  Scienob,  and 

Ajax. 

(7.)  £106,000,  Public  Education, 
England  and  Wales. 

Mr.  chamberlain  observed,  that 
he  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the  Vote,  for 
he  thought  it  must  be  a  matter  of  satis- 
faction to  the  country  that  the  number  of 
children  under  education,  and  entitled 
to  receive  the  grant,  had  considerably 
exceeded  the  estimate.  He  wanted  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Council  to  the  determination  that 
had  been  come  to  with  reference  to  the 
Birmingham  School  Board.  That  Board 
had  been  informed  that  the  grant  would 
be  withdrawn,  unless  the  female  teachers 
in  the  young  boys'  school  were  replaced 
by  male  teachers.  These  female  teachers 
had  been  employed  hitherto  as  an  ex- 
periment, which  had  answered  very  well. 
In  Birmingham  they  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  qualified 
male  teachers  for  their  schools,  and 
as  their  expenses  were  very  rapidly 
increasing,  therefore,  they  were  anxious 
to  try  the  effect  of  substituting 
female  teachers,  who  were  paid  at  a 
lower  rate.  They  had  been  tried  in  the 
best  schools  in  the  United  States,  and 
on  the  Continent,  and  had  succeeded. 
He  did  not  know  on  what  ground  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  had  been  thus 
rudely  interfered  with.  It  was  only  one 
of  the  many  attempts  to  exercise  local 
discretion  which  seemed  to  be  resented 
by  the  Education  Department.  The 
Council  in  London  was  apparently  ac- 
tuated by  a  desire  to  cut  them  all  down 
to  one  length,  the  effect  of  which  would 
shortly  be    that   they  would   have    a 
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system  giving  them  as  little  disoretion 
as  that  in  Prussia. 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON  said, 
he  did  not  know  this  question  was  g^ing 
to  be  raised,  or  he  would  have  brought 
down  the  correspondence  on  the  subject ; 
but,  so  far  as  he  remembered,  the  Bir- 
mingham School  Board  asked  leave  to 
try  the  experiment  of  substituting  a  cer- 
tain number  of  female  teachers  for  male 
teachers  in  the  boys'  schools.  The  Edu- 
cation Department  objected,  as  there  was 
a  strong  objection  to  the  employment 
of  female  teachers  in  boys'  sdiools. 
["Why?"]  The  objection  was  not  a 
very  pleasant  one  to  state ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
these  teachers  were  yoimg,  and  they 
were  brought  into  connection  with  the 
master,  and  were  under  his  sole  control. 
There  had  been  more  than  one  case 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  immorality  had  resulted. 
Therefore,  he  thought  the  Education 
Department  had  acted  wisely  in  the  way 
they  had  done.  He  was  aware  that 
many  school  boards  complained  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Education  Department 
interpreted  the  Code  of  the  Eules ;  but 
they  were  bound  to  see  that  those  Eules 
were  adhered  to,  or  else  they  were  sur- 
charged by  the  Audit  Department.  The 
particular  case  of  the  Birmingham  School 
Board  was  very  carefully  considered, 
though  he  was  aware  that  that  Board 
did  not  concur  in  the  validity  of  the 
objections  raised.  The  Council  had  not 
the  least  desire  to  discourage  the  ap- 
pointment of  women  as  teachers  in  in- 
fants, girls,  or  mixed  schools. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  considered  the 
answer  of  the  noble  Lord  eminently 
unsatisfactory.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  Switzerland, 
the  younger  boys,  and  some  of  even 
rather  mature  growth,  were  admirably 
taught  by  females.  It  was  found  that 
they  taught  boys  up  to  10  or  11  even 
better  than  young  men,  the  labour,  of 
course,  being  performed  at  about  one- 
half  the  rate.  Birmingham  was,  there- 
fore, doing  very  great  service  by  trying 
this  experiment,  and  he  thought  the 
Education  Department  was  far  too  rigid, 
and  far  too  much  given  to  discounte- 
nancing anything  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement. He  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  permit  Birmingham  to  try  the 
experiment  on  behalf  of  the  country,  and 
if  it  succeeded,  would  let  it  be  tried 
elsewhere.     The  school    boards    were 
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trying  everywhere  to  get  the  best  edu- 
cation at  the  smallest  possible  rate ;  and 
to  discourage  this  experiment,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  so  many  complaints  of 
the  cost  of  education,  seemed  to  him  to 
be  most  unwise. 

Mr.  a.  mills  knew  something  about 
the  United  States,  and  he  should  not 
like  to  see  our  educational  standard 
lowered  to  their  level.  Though  he  ad- 
mitted that  we  had  much  to  learn,  in 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  teachers, 
yet  he  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the 
education  given  at  the  London  School 
Board  was  not  very  considerably  supe- 
rior to  the  average  elementary  teaching 
in  the  United  States.  He  believed  the 
tendency  now-a-days  was  to  extend  the 
employment  of  female  teachers  rather 
than  to  restrict  it,  and  he  hoped  that 
would  not  be  carried  too  far.  If  any 
alteration  were  made,  he  hoped  care 
would  be  taken  to  reduce  the  undue 
strain  at  present  placed  in  too  many 
instances  on  young  female  pupil  teachers. 

Mb.  M*LAREN  said  this  employment 
of  female  teachers  for  young  boys  was 
spoken  of  as  though  it  were  an  experi- 
ment; but  he  might  mention  to  the 
House  that  the  system  had  been  in 
operation  in  the  most  successful  school 
in  the  United  Kingdom — that  was  to 
say,  the  best  school  measured  by  the 
test  of  results.  It  obtained  the  largest 
amount  of  grants,  and  he  did  not  know 
any  better  test  than  that.  In  Gillespie's 
school  in  Edinburgh,  belonging  to  the 
Merchant  Company,  there  were  over 
1,300  pupils,  and  the  grant  earned  last 
year  was  over  £1,000,  and  it  had  been 
so  for  some  years.  That  school  was 
mainly  taught  by  young  women.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  teachers  were  women,  and 
the  children  were  certainly  well  taught. 
Now,  if  that  was  the  result  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  system  in  the  most  successful 
school  in  the  Kingdom,  why  should  this 
red-tapeism  be  applied  to  Birmingham 
to  prevent  the  employment  of  female 
teachers  ?  He  was  surprised  to  hear  an 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  a  member  of 
the  London  School  Board,  say  that  they 
would  bring  the  education  in  this  country 
down  to  the  level  of  the  United  States. 
Some  time  ago,  a  gentleman  was  sent  to 
America  by  the  Government  to  report 
upon  the  state  of  the  schools  there.  That 
gentleman  was  Dr.  Eraser,  now  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  the  Eeport 
he  wrote  was  published  as  a  Blue  Book. 


Bishop  Eraser  there  stated  that  the 
schools  in  America  were  mainly  taught 
by  women,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
teaching  ^ven  in  that  country  was  equal 
to  any  given  in  this  country,  and  in 
many  cases  was  much  better. 

Colonel  BAENE  said,  as  a  rural 
ratepayer,  he  thought  the  education 
given  to  the  labourers'  children  was 
rather  too  high.  He  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  all  in  their  power  to  keep 
down  the  expenses  of  the  school  boards. 
At  present,  they  were  advancing  by  leaps 
ana  bounds ;  and  if  they  went  much 
further,  the  time  would  come,  especially 
under  the  present  depressed  condition 
of  agriculture,  when  the  ratepayers 
would  be  unable  to  pay  the  rates  at 
all.  In  the  rural  districts,  also,  they 
had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  mis- 
tresses, and  though  they  offered  very 
high  wages,  were  sometimes  unable  to 
get  one  for  months  at  a  time.  In  conse- 
quence, they  lost  the  school  grants.  He 
wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord,  whether 
there  was  any  chance  of  the  supply 
equalling  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  R.  E.  PLUNKETT  said,  he  had 
paid  great  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  satis- 
factorily settled  until  they  imported 
three  or  four  hundred  of  these  American 
teachers.  He  hoped  the  Department 
would  do  nothing,  but  would  allow  the 
experiment  of  employing  properly- 
trained  women  teachers  to  be  applied 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  If  they 
adopted  the  system  pursued  in  America 
of  training  girls  from  their  earliest  years 
in  the  normal  schools,  where  they  learnt 
to  teach  as  they  were  themselves  being 
educated,  and  thus  acquired  the  habit 
of  authority,  much  advantage  would 
result.  He  must  say,  he  certainly  never 
heard  there  of  any  such  difficulty  about 
immorality  as  the  noble  Lord  had  sug- 
gested.   

Mr.  DILL  WYN  understood  the  noble 
Lord  to  speak  of  immorality  only  in  cases 
where  the  boys  were  taught  alone.  He 
did  not  see,  however,  that  there  was  any 
great  difference  between  the  two  systems, 
and  he  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  re- 
consider his  statement. 

Mr.  CHAMBEELAIN  also  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  would  re-consider  the  matter. 
It  was,  in  his  opinion,  most  unsatisfactory 
to  insist  upon  this  absolute  rigidity  in 
the  Bules.  The  Birmingham  School 
Board  had  been  overruled  by  the  Depart- 
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znent  on  technical,  and  he  would  venture 
to  say  on  unreasonahle,  grounds.  Unless 
he  was  mistaken  also,  at  the  time  the 
correspondence  took  place,  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  put  forward  this  poi^sihle 
immorality  as  a  ground  for  refusing 
their  sanction,  but  simply  said  that  the 
female  teachers  should  not  be  employed 
in  the  boys'  school.  They  had  been 
given  an  unreasonable  answer,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  of  the  noble  Lord 
was  much  more  reasonable.  Although 
it  might  be  true  that  there  had  been 
some  cases  of  immorality,  yet  he  might 
point  out  to  the  noble  Lord  that  in  all 
probability  they  were  not  entirely  due  to 
the  fact  that  men  and  women  taught  to- 
gether in  the  day-time  in  a  large  build- 
ing called  a  school.  If  it  were  to  be  laid 
down  as  an  inexorable  rule  in  all  legis- 
lation that  the  sexes  were  to  be  entirely 
separated,  how  did  the  noble  Lord 
explain  the  fact  that  they  were  allowed 
to  work  together  in  the  Post  Office  and 
Telegraph  Departments  ?  He  believed 
that  no  imputations  of  immorality  were 
made  against  that  branch  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  he  could  not  understand 
why  a  mixture  of  the  sexes  which  have 
been  allowed  there  should  not  be  allowed 
in  the  case  of  board  schools. 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON  replied, 
that  the  correspondence  on  this  particu- 
lar subject  took  place  three  or  four 
months  ago,  and  as  he  was  not  aware  the 
subject  was  going  to  be  brought  up  that 
evening,  he  was  not  prepared  to  go 
into  all  the  details  on  the  subj  ect.  But 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  call  at  the 
Education  Office,  he  would  be  very  glad 
to  talk  the  matter  over  with  him.  The 
Birmingham  School  Board  proposed  to 
tryyoung  female  teachers  in  boys*  schools, 
and  it  was  felt  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  allow  that,  especially  as  they  would 
be  entirely  under  the  control  of  a  man, 
who  might  not  bo  a  married  man.  As 
to  the  supply  of  teachers,  the  number  of 
persons  passing  through  the  training 
colleges  was  annually  increasing,  and  ho 
hoped  that  in  the  course  of  time  that 
increase  would  bo  found  useful. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(8.)  £210,  London  University. 

(9.)  £16,984,  Paris  International  Ex- 
hibition. 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  said,  last 
year,  when  this  Vote  was  before  the 
Committee,  they  had  some  conversation 

Mr,  Chamberlain 


about  it,  and  he  asked  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Lyon  Playfair),  whether 
he  thought  the  amount  then  stated 
to  be  required  would  be  very  largely 
exceeded  r  He  pointed  out  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  admitted  by  the  Gt>- 
vemment,  that  the  amounts  voted  for 
previous  Exhibitions  had  been  enor- 
mously exceeded,  and  that  such  a  prac- 
tice was  not  conducive  to  economy  or  to 
carefulness  in  management.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  then  replied,  that  every  care 
would  bo  taken  by  the  Committee,  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  to  see  that 
the  expenditure  was  properly  regu- 
lated. He  (Sir  Julian  Goldsmid) 
found  that  the  total  expenditure  was 
£66,980,  which  was  nearly  £17,000  in 
excess  of  the  amount  originally  intended 
to  be  spent.  He  was  aware  that  tho 
Commission,  on  getting  to  work  in  Paris, 
learnt  that  the  French  Qt)vemment  did 
not  intend  to  pay  for  several  things 
which  had  been  supplied  on  other 
occasions  by  the  coimtry  where  the  Ex- 
hibition was  held.  As  far  as  he  was 
able  to  say,  the  general  management 
of  the  English  section  gave  satisfaction 
to  both  the  exhibitors  and  the  public ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  thought  it  was 
well  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  give  the  Committee  some  details 
with  regard  to  exactly  how  the  expendi- 
ture was  incurred,  and  also,  if  he  could  do 
so  without  inconvenience,  some  account 
of  the  general  results  of  the  Exhibition, 
so  far  as  the  Commission  was  concerned. 
Sir  EOBEKT  PEEL  thought  this  was 
a  matter  which  required  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Government.  Two  or 
three  years  ago,  when  this  Vote  was 
asked  for,  a  distinct  and  definite  pledge 
was  given  by  the  Government  that 
£50,000  would  be  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  expense  incurred.  In  1876-7, 
£800  was  voted;  in  1877-8,  the  bulk 
of  the  money ;  and  now  they  were  asked 
to  vote  nearly  £17,000  more.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  in- 
vited to  become  the  Chairman  of  tho 
Finance  Committee,  but  that,  of  course, 
was  impossible  with  his  numerous  duties 
in  the  House.  However  he  undertook, 
though  he  declined  to  act  as  Chairman, 
that  the  Treasury  should  keep  the  Com- 
mission within  the  bounds  of  the  Yoto. 
Later  on  the  Government  were  asked  if 
the  Vote  would  bo  exceeded,  and  thoy 
replied  that  there  was  no  need  for  it  to 
be  exceeded.    Last  year  they  were  told 
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that  out  of  the  funds  the  Commission  had  | 
granted  £100  to  assist  English  artizans 
to  visit  the  Exhibition  ;  but  the  Irish 
Members,  when  they  asked  about  the 
subject,  were  told,  in  reference  to  Irish 
artizans,  that  the  amount  expended 
could  not  be  increased,  owing  to  the 
limited  sum  of  money  voted  to  them. 
Therefore,  and  on  that  ground,  the 
Eoyal  Commission  declined  to  advance 
any  money  to  assist  Irish  artizans  to 
visit  the  Exhibition.  Yet  they  had  had 
now  nearly  £17,000  asked  for  in  excess 
on  account  of  this  Exhibition.  If  the 
Government  knew  there  was  going  to  be 
this  excess,  they  ought  to  have  told  them 
so  last  year.  What  did  they  find  this 
money  was  chiefly  expended  upon  ? — the 
rent  of  offices,  an^  the  construction  of 
premises  within  the  area,  as  he  supposed, 
of  the  Exhibition  itself.  He  did  wish 
to  impress  upon  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  making  some  explanation  of 

this  Vote.  

Mb.  LYON  PLAYFAIE  quite  agreed 
that  an  explanation  was  required,  and 
that  the  Committee  was  entitled  to  ask 
for  it.  The  House  would  recollect  that 
the  Finance  Committee  was  formed  of 
persons  of  great  experience,  including 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ayles- 
bury (Sir  Nathanial  de  Rothschild),  and 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Lis- 
bum  (Sir  Richard  Wallace),  besides 
other  gentlemen  outside  the  House,  who 
were  eminent  as  financiers,  including 
Sir  John  Rose,  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  and 
other  gentlemen.  He  had  the  honour 
of  being  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
and  when  the  Government  proposed  a 
grant  of  £50,000,  as  the  full  estimate  for 
the  Exhibition,  he  thought  it  was  a 
moderate  sum,  but  hoped,  from  his  ex- 
perience of  past  Exhibitions,  it  would 
bo  enough  for  the  purpose.  They  found 
that  at  Philadelphia  187,000  square  feet 
was  all  the  space  that  was  required  by 
British  exhibitors,  and  almost  the  same 
amount  at  Vienna.  Therefore,  estima- 
ting that  about  the  same  space  would 
be  required  at  Paris,  they  thought  that 
the  amount  voted  was  sufficient,  and  that 
£  50, 000  might  with  economybe  a  sufficient 
sum  to  ask  for.  But  when  they  came  to 
have  a  Royal  President  in  the  person  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  acted  most  admirably  throughout 
the  Exhibition,  throwing  his  great  in- 
fluence into  the  management,  the  de- 
mands   of    exhibitors    increased   enor- 


mously. Five  times  as  many  exhibitors 
asked  for  space  as  could  be  accommo- 
dated, and  383,000  square  feet  were 
allotted  to  the  fifth  of  the  number  of 
would-be  contributors.  The  Commis- 
sioners were  obliged,  in  consequence,  to 
build  new  sheds  and  large  annexes.  In 
doing  this,  the  exhibitors  gave  great 
help,  and  without  their  aid  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  a  successful  issue.  He  would  give 
one  illustration  in  proof  of  that  aid 
which  had  consequently  enabled  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  the  arrangements 
with  such  moderation  and  economy.  Part 
of  the  scheme  of  the  Exhibition  was  to 
have  an  international  street,  and,  unfor- 
tunately for  herself,  England  was  obliged 
to  build  three  houses.  All  the  nations 
spent  money  very  vigorously  in  erecting 
characteristic  houses.  Belgium,  for  in- 
stance, spent  £8, 000  on  her  representative 
national  house.  We  spent  no  less  than 
£25,000  upon  ours ;  but  of  that  sum  the 
exhibitors  gave  over  £23,000,  and  only 
£1,800  was  required  to  make  up  the 
amount  from  the  national  funds.  In 
other  countries  also,  at  other  Exhibi- 
tions, the  Government  had  supplied  the 
labour  for  packing  and  unpacking ;  in 
Philadelphia,  for  instance,  the  Ameri- 
can Government  bore  the  whole  ex- 
pense. But  in  France  that  was  not  so, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  Commissioners 
were  obliged  to  employ  a  large  number  of 
workmen,  the  item  for  labour  being  no 
inconsiderable  one  in  their  accounts. 
Again,  the  Fine  Arts  Department  be- 
came, owing  to  the  stimulus  given  to 
the  Exhibition  by  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  spend  £3,300  to  insure  the  valu- 
able collection  of  pictures.  That  out- 
lay had  not  been  anticipated.  Men- 
tioning these  facts,  he  would  leave  the 
House  to  decide  whether  they  had  not 
been  most  careful  in  their  expenditure. 
He  had  had  some  experience  of  these 
Commissions,  for  he  had  acted  on  nearly 
all  of  them.  In  the  French  Exhibition 
of  1 867  the  arrangements  were  carried 
out  under  direct  Ministerial  respon- 
sibility, the  Board  of  Trade  carrying 
out  the  administrative  details,  while 
the  Treasury  looked  very  carefully  after 
the  items.  At  that  time  £123,000 
was  spent  in  an  Exhibition  which  was 
acknowledged  to  be  far  inferior  to  that 
of  1878.    Had  that  Exhibition  been  on 
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the  same  scale  as  the  present  one,  the 
cost  in  the  same  ratio  would  have  been 
£170,000.  The  recent  Exhibition  had 
produced  results  which  were  most  credit- 
able to  the  nation,  and  most  satisfactory 
to  the  exhibitors,  and  had  also  produced 
a  feeling  of  unanimity  and  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  nations  which  was  quite 
remarkable,  with  an  expenditure  of  only 
£67,000.  Bethought,  after  the  explana- 
tion he  had  given,  it  would  be  seen, 
that  without  the  active  co-operation  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  vigour  with  which  he  inspired 
the  exhibitors  by  the  energy  whicn  he 
threw  into  the  work  himself,  they  could 
not  have  produced  so  great  a  result,  and 
that  tlie  expenditure  they  had  incurred 
was  really  very  small  indeed. 

Mr.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  said,  it  was 
always  unsatisfactory  when  an  Estimate 
was  exceeded  ;  but,  in  this  case,  ho 
thought  the  circumstances  stated  ought 
to  make  the  House  woU  content  to  vote 
this  money,  remembering  the  great  re- 
sults which  had  been  achieved.  No  one, 
he  was  sure,  who  had  seen  former  Ex- 
hibitions, and  who  carefully  examined 
the  arrangements  of  this  one,  could  fail 
to  bo  convinced  that  this  one  was  better 
managed,  better  organized,  and  far  more 
likely  to  produce  beneficial  results  in 
the  direction  intended — the  benefit  of 
civilization  and  art.  It  must  bo  re- 
membered that  all  the  jurors  in  this  in- 
stance paid  their  own  oxponses,  and  that 
a  g^oat  deal  of  gratuitous  labour  was 
given  in  the  Exhibition.  In  particular. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  President  gave 
au  enormous  amount  of  time  to  the 
case,  and  he  thought  tlio  greatest  credit 
was  due  to  him  for  labour  which  made 
tlio  Exhibition  so  productive  to  the  ex- 
hibitors, and  produced  an  amount  of 
enthusiasm  which  otherwise  would  never 
liave  been  evoked.  Another  point  was, 
that  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee  was 
paid  much  less  than  on  former  occasions. 
In  1867  the  Secretary  received  half  as 
much  annual  salary  again  as  was  paid 
to  the  present  Secretary,  and  yet  he  also 
received,  during  the  four  years  ho  was 
in  office,  he  did  not  say  that  he  did  not 
deserve  it,  £3,000  for  extra  labour.  Sir 
Philip  Owen  had  received  only  £300 
extra  for  all  the  hospitality  and  personal 
expenses  incidental  to  this  work,  and, 
considering  the  great  amount  of  time  he 
devoted  to  the  matter,  he  was  sure  that 
was  no  gi*eat  amount  of  extravagance. 

Mr,  Lyon  Play  fair 


Mr.  MUNDELLA  said,  £100  « 
voted  to  send  artizans  to  the  Bxhibitioa, 
but  a  much  larger  sum  of  money  vu 
furnished  by  voluntary  subscription,  and 
Ireland  had  her  full  share  of  the  totil 
amount  raised.  He  himself  had  tlia 
pleasure  of  nominating  some  of  flu 
Irishmen  who  were  sent  to  Paiis,  and 
he  could  assure  the  House  that  no  favoiir 
was  shown  to  anyone,  and  that  thej 
knew  no  distinction  so  long  as  the  men 
were  representative  artizans.  He  should 
like  to  add  that  he  thought  the  French 
Exhibition  was  one  of  the  most  credit- 
able things  to  us,  as  an  industrial  nation, 
that  had  taken  place  for  many  many 
years.  At  a  time  when  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  croaking,  and  when  people 
were  everywhere  saying  fallacious  things 
about  the  decline  of  England,  it  never 
was  more  clearly  necessary  that  English- 
men should  show  their  power  still  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  world.  There 
never  was  so  much  voluntary  effort  as 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  amount  of  self- 
sacrifice  on  all  hands  was  more  than 
could  have  been  expected.  Every  Com- 
missioner, for  instance,  paid  all  his  own 
expenses,  and  did  not  have  so  much  as 
a  biscuit  at  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Jurors  also  staid  for  a  month 
or  five  weeks  in  Paris,  and  received  no- 
thing whatever  but  the  letter  of  thanks 
which  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  sent  to  each.  England  never 
did  anything  so  cheap,  and  she  never 
did  anything  so  well,  as  she  had  done  at 
this  Exhibition.  This  was  due  mainly 
to  the  energy  and  spirit  which  His 
Royal  Highness  threw  into  the  matter. 
He  must  say  that,  though  he  did  not 
want  to  pay  compliments  where  every- 
body was  complimenting,  everyone  who 
went  there  could  see  the  efifoct  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  in 
bringing  about  a  thorough  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  nations.  They 
all  knew  the  recognition  which  hu 
heartiness  and  hon-hommie  received  from 
the  French  exhibitors  and  the  French 
merchants.  He  believed  the  money 
laid  out  at  the  Exhibition  was  well 
spent,  quite  apart  from  the  high  posi- 
tion England  took  as  a  manufacturing 
country.  AVhat  would  have  been  the 
result,  if  England  had  taken  a  bad  posi- 
tion at  the  Exhibition,  at  a  time  when 
thoy  wore  closely  run  by  other  nations, 
and  every  country  was  claiming  that  it 
could  do  things  better  than  England? 
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The  thing  was  done  well,  it  was  done 
cheap,  and  the  whole  affair  was  credit- 
able to  everybody. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  :  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary, 
after  what  has  been  said  by  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman    opposite  (Mr.   Lyon 
Playfair)  and  others,  to  add  any  testi- 
mony as  to  the  extremely  satisfactory 
way  in  which  the  work  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion was  carried  out.      That  is  a  matter 
of  absolute  notoriety,  and  it  is  really 
quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  one 
word  on  the  subject.      What  I  rather 
rose  to  say  is,  that  I  can  bear  my  own 
personal  testimony,  not  only  to  the  zeal 
of    His    Hoyal    Highness   the    Prince 
of   Wales    and    the   efficient    manner 
in  which  he  conducted  the  work,  but 
also  to  the  extreme  desire  he  displayed 
from  the  first  to  keep  down  the  expendi- 
ture.   At  the  commencement,  His  Royal 
Highness  expected  that  £60,000  would 
be  sufficient,  and  it  was  his  ardent  desire 
to  keep  the  expenditure  within  that  sum. 
It  was  only  in  consequence  of  circum- 
stances, which  could  not  have  been  fore- 
seen at  the  outset,  that  the  Commission 
was  obliged  to  ask  for  some  excess.     I 
know,  from  repeated  personal  communi- 
cations with  His  Royal  Highness,  how 
extremely  unwilling  he  was  to  make 
that  request ;  but,  as  he  himself  put  it 
to  myself  and  the  Treasury,  it  wa^  quite 
impossible  to  avoid  it.     There  was  also 
another  circumstance,  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  has  not  alluded, 
as  increasing  the  expenditure,  and  that 
was  the  unexpected  prolongation  of  the 
Exhibition  beyond  the  date  originally 
fixed,  which  not  only  involved  addition^ 
expenditure  for  wages  and  salaries,  but 
the  re-hiring  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
re-assurance  of  valuable  works  of  art 
which  had  been  lent  to  the  Commission. 
Other  matters  also  arose  out  of  the  pro- 
longation, which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen.    I  will  not  say  anything  of  the 
way  in  which  the  whole  affair  was  con- 
ducted ;  but  I  should  be  wanting  in  my 
duty  as  a  Finance  Minister,  if  I  did  not 
bear  my  very  sincere  and  earnest  testi- 
mony to  the  great  zeal  with  which  every- 
one concerned  had  endeavoured  to  keep 
down  the  expenses,  first  to  His  Royal 
Highness,  next  to  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
who  had  worked  very  hard  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  and  also  to  Sir  Philip 
Owen,  who  conducted  the  work  he  had 
to  discharge  to    the  greatest  possible 

VOL.  CCXLIV.     [thiep  series.] 


success.  I  think  the  country  feels  that 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  was  due  to  all 
conceimed 

Sm  JIJLIAN  GOLDSMID  thought 
the  explanations  given  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory. He  wished  to  draw  one  moral 
from  what  they  had  heard.  This  Ex- 
hibition, in  which  England  was  better 
represented  than  she  had  ever  been 
before,  and  at  one-half  the  cost,  was 
managed  throughout  by  a  private  body 
of  gentlemen,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
first  Gentleman  in  the  Kingdom.  It 
was,  undoubtedly,  far  better  to  en- 
courage private  effort  than  to  have 
Government  management. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(10.^  £8,746,  Public  Education,  Ire- 
land. 

Class  V. 

Colonial,  Consular,  and  other  Foreign 

Services. 

(11.)  £22,810,  Diplomatic  Services. 

Mr.  BOUEKE  said,  there  was  a  Mo- 
tion on  the  Notice  Paper  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Frome  (Mr.  H.  Samuelson) 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  the 
amount  of  the  expenses  of  the  Inquiry 
into  the  murder  of  Mr.  Ogle.  It  would, 
perhaps,  save  the  time  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, if  he  (Mr.  Bourke)  were  to  state 
that  those  expenses  had  been  paid  out 
of  the  Estimates  of  last  year. 

Mr.  H.  samuelson  said,  he  should 
be  glad  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
explain  what  was  the  amount  paid,  and 
under  what  head  it  was  voted  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE  said,  he  could  not 
state  the  precise  amount  of  that  par- 
ticular Inquiry;  it  was  included  with 
the  sums  paid  for  other  Inquiries. 

Mr.  H.  SAMUELS9N  asked.  Whe- 
ther, undiBr  present  circumstances,  ho 
could  raise  the  question  of  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Ogle  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.  Member 
can  only  raise  upon  this  Vote  a  question 
relating  to  the  sum  proposed  by  the 
Vote,  and  as  he  is  assured  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  apply  any  part  of  the  money 
asked  for  in  this  Vote,  he  would  not  be 
in  Order  to  go  into  that  question. 

Mr.  H.  samuelson  said,  he  should 
move  a  pro  formd  reduction  on  the  ques- 
tion of  salaries,  in  which  case  he  be- 
lieved he  should  be  in  Order. 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  ventured 
to  express  his  belief  that  the  sum  of 

2  X 
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£4,000,  asked  for  the  Eastern  Eonmelian 
Oommission,  would  be  of  yery  little  ser- 
vice, a  fact  which  might  be  gathered  from 
the  ordinary  sources  of  information ;  at 
the  same  time,  he  desired  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  opinion  which  the  Govern- 
ment entertained  with  regard  to  the 
results  of  that  Commission,  for,  as  far 
as  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain,  they 
were  but  "  confusion  worse  confounded," 
one  Commissioner  having,  as  it  was 
supposed,  lost  his  life  in  the  service; 
while  the  population  declined  to  admit 
the  validity  of  the  Commission.  He 
inquired,  therefore,  whether  the  la- 
bours of  the  hon.  Member  for  Christ- 
church  (Sir  H.  Drummond  "Wolff J  had 
been  more  successful  than  those  of 
his  colleagues  ?  He  (Sir  Juliaa  Gold- 
smid)  imagined  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Christchurch  would  have  been 
of  more  service  in  the  House  than  on 
this  Commission,  which  it  appeared  was 
not  at  all  likely  to  be  successful,  and  he 
was  very  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
sum  of  £4,000  in  question  would  cover 
the  whole  expenditure,  or  whether  a 
further  sum  might  not  hereafter  be 
asked  for?  Again,  he  would  like  to 
know  how  long  the  Commission,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  was  a  futile  one,  would 
continue;  because  he  thought  that 
it  was  an  interference  in  the  internal 
arrangements  of  another  country  that 
could  only  be  justified  upon  very  strong 
grounds.  They  had  already  seen  indi- 
cations that  all  the  results  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  were  not  so  satisfactory  as  they 
had  been  led  to  expect ;  but,  at  the  present 
moment,  they  were  only  concerned  with 
one  particular  result,  and  that  was  the 
Eastern  Boumelian  Commission.  On 
these  grounds,  therefore,  he  thought 
that  some  information  should  bo  afforded 
by  the  Government,  both  with  regard  to 
the  present  and  past  expenditure  of  the 
money  required. 

TheCHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  think.  Sir,  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Julian  Goldsmid)  takes  rather  an 
unusual  opportunity  for,  I  will  not  say 
criticizing,  but  denouncing  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  and'the  manner  in  which  it  is 
being  carried  into  execution.  No  doubt, 
it  is  a  very  large  question  how  far  tlio 
arrangements  of  that  Treaty,  and  the 
particular  arrangement  with  regard  to 
the  Eastern Koumelian  Commission,  have 
been  successful.  But  the  time  for  that 
discussion  has  not  arrived,  inasmuch  as 

Sir  Julian  Goldsmid 


the  results  are  not  yet  complete,  ndn 
therefore  not  before  the  House.    It  wil 
be  remembered  that  tlie  time  allowil 
for  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Bolii 
has  not  yet  elapsed,  and  will  not  do  m 
until  May ;  and  that  work  ie  in  progrea 
which  was  deliberately  undertaken  it 
the  Congress.    When  that  work  is  oon- 
plete,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  it 
will  be  found  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Christchurch  (Sir  H.  Drammond  Wolff) 
has  been  doing  excellent  seryioe  to  flu 
country;   and  that  when  these  reralti 
are  known,  they  will  reflect  great  credit 
upon  my  hon.  Friend.     It  is  ^uite  im- 
possible for  us  to  enter  into  a  discnwdoB 
as  to  the  results  of  the  Eastern  BomneliiB 
Commission,  or  to  specolate  upon  what 
they  may  be.     The  hon.  Member  nji 
he  has  read  a  great  many  things  aboot 
this  subject,  of  which,  of  coursey  some 
may  be  correct  and    some    not ;   but 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  correct,  the 
work  in  hand  is  of  that  vast  character 
that,  until  a  final  conclusion  is  reached, 
no  judgment  respecting  it  can  possiblj 
be  formed ;  and  to  attempt  this  would 
be  like  looking  at  a  sdentiflo  painting 
when  the  work  of  the  artist  is  but  three- 
parts  finished,  and  which,  although  at 
that  stage  it  does  not  promise  a  suooesi- 
ful  result,  might  be  found  on  completion 
to  be  perfectly  satisfactory.     I  hope  the 
upshot  of  the  work  which  is  now  being 
done  by  the  Commission  will  be  of  a 
satisfactory  character ;  but  I  would  rather 
adjourn  the  consideration  of  that  point 
to  the  time,  which  must   soon   arrive, 
when  we  shall  be  able   to  lay  before 
Parliament  the  whole  story  of  what  has 
passed,  and  be  in  a  position  to  discuss 
the  question  upon  its  merits.     The  hon. 
Baronet  has  asked  whether  this  Vote  of 
£4,000  will  cover  the  whole  expense  to 
be  incurred  on  account  of  the  Commis- 
sion?    We  have  not,   at  the   present 
moment,  the  means  of  saying  what  the 
whole  cost  will  be.    The  Estimate  is  but 
a  rough  one,  designed  to  cover  what  we 
suppose  to  be  the  expenditure  up  to  the 
end  of  the  present  financial  year ;  and, 
of  course,  there  will  be  some  addition 
for  the  expenses  which  may  be  incurred 
by  the  Commission  from  that    period 
until  the  time  when  it  comes  to  an  end — 
probably  about  the  beginning  of  May. 
I  presume,  however,  the  charge  will  not 
be  of  a  very  formidable  character.     I 
hope  the  Committee  will  not  think  the 
present  a  convenient  season  for  entering 
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into  any  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
Commission  has  or  has  not  been  sue- 
cesfixul 

Mr.  W.  H.  JAMES  said,  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  wait  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  favourable  anticipations  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  which  he  trusted  would 
be  realized.  He  had  to  make  an  inquiry 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(Mr.  Bourke) ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
item  of  £3,000  included  under  letter  A, 
desired  to  know  whether  it  was  a  special 
grant  to  be  made  to  Her  Majesty's  Am- 
bassadors at  Paris  and  Constantinople, 
and  why  the  precise  sum  paid  in  each 
particular  case  was  not  stated?  He 
had  also  asked  a  Question  last  Session 
concerning  Paper  47,  and  would  be  glad 
to  know  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  state  why  that  document  had  not 
been  presented  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  would  call  his  attention  to 
Paper  No.  47  on  the  following  day,  he 
would  aflford  him  every  information  in 
his  power.  In  reply  to  the  other  Question, 
£2,000  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Lyons, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  additional 
expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the 
Embassy  in  connection  with  the  Paris 
Exhibition';  and  the  remaining  sum  of 
£1,000  had  been  divided  amongst  the 
secretaries  and  employes  of  the  Embassy 
at  Constantinople,  in  consequence  of  the 
rise  which  had  taken  place  in  prices 
during  the 'war  with  Eussia. 

Sir  JULLVNGOLDSMID  complained 
that,  inasmuch  as  he  had  expressly 
stated  that  it  was  not  his  desire  to  raise 
the  general  issue,  he  had  been  treated 
with  unfairness  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  replies  given  to  his 
inquiries  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
But  he  had  observed  that  such  a  course 
was  often  followed  by  Ministers  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  a  Member  of 
the  Government  often  rose  to  say  that 
such  or  such  matter  could  not  be  dis- 
cussed at  a  particular  time,  because  it 
was  incomplete ;  while  if  any  hon. 
Member  deferred  his  Motion  to  another 
period,  in  obedience  to  that  sugges- 
tion, he  was  told  it  was  too  late  to 
raise  objection,  as  the  whole  matter 
was  concluded.  He  had  seen  that  hap- 
pen many  times  in  the  course  of  the  last 
12  years;  and  he  would  mention  that 
he  had  intentionally  come  down  to  the 


House  for  the  purpose  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  expenditure  then  going  on, 
and  which  he  understood  to  oe  but  a 
small  portion  of  what  was  contemplated 
for  the  Eastern  Boumelian  Commission. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  repeated, 
had,  in  his  opinion,  not  acted  quite  fairly 
towards  him,  and  should  bear  in  mind 
that  his  answer  was  of  the  unsatisfactory 
kind  given  by  so  many  Ministers  on 
former  occasions.  If  he  could  see  that 
any  benefit  would  be  derived  by  the 

Eopulations  affected  by  the  Commission, 
e  would  have  been  willing  that  the 
money  should  be  spent;  but,  as  he 
understood,  upon  good  authority,  that 
they  did  not  wish  for  that  Commission, 
he  felt  himself  justified  in  speaking  of 
it  as  futile,  and  objecting  to  tne  expen- 
diture in  question. 

Mr.  H.  SAMUELSON  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  answer  given  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  subject  of  the 
mission  of  Captain  Sing  to  inquire  into 
certain  alleged  outrages  in  Thessaly .  He 
had  put  a  Question  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  endeavoured  to  elicit  from  him 
an  answer  which  he  could  understand. 
And  the  answer  received  was  that  no 
such  officer  had  been  sent  out.  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  refer  to  Hansardy 
he  would  see  that  he  (Mr.  H.  Samuelson) 
was  correct  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  BOUEKE  said,  he  had  a  per- 
fectly accurate  recollection  of  the  cir- 
cumstances referred  to,  and  of  the  answer 
given,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
Captain  Sing  was  not  employed  on  the 
mission  in  question,  but  that  he  had 
been  employed  in  various  other  capa- 
cities. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(12.)  £3,000,  Consular  Services. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEYEE    said,   that 

Eerhaps  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under 
ecretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
would  state  what  further  inquiry  was 
contemplated  with  regard  to  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Ogle.  The  subject  had  been  in- 
troduced by  the  hon.  Member  for  Frome 
last  year,  who  had  furnished  upon  that 
occasion  many  arguments  to  show  that 
the  inquiry  which  at  that  time  had  taken 
place  was  both  unsatisfactory  and  in- 
complete. He  was  of  opinion  that  any- 
body who  heard  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  upon  that  occasion  could  come 
to  but  one  conclusion,  which  was  that 
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the  inquiry  was  incomplete,  and  thafc  fact 
had  been  admitted  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  promised  that 
another  inquiry  should  take  place  as 
soon  as  the  country  in  which  the  unfor- 
tunate event  had  occurred  was  in  a 
sufficiently  settled  state.  But  there  had 
been  no  further  inquiry,  although  the 
district  in  question  was  in  as  settled  a 
condition  as  the  districts  under  Turkish 
rule  usually  were.  There  could,  there- 
fore, be  no  reason  why  the  further  in- 
quiry should  not  take  place,  and  the 
sooner  the  better,  as  more  and  more 
difficulty  would  be  met  with,  and  if  it 
were  not  instituted  within  a  reasonable 
time  the  country  might  never  know  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ogle.  He  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
when  it  was  contemplated  to  go  further 
into  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  H.  SAMUELSON  said,  that 
after  referring  to  Hansard^  he  found  that 
he  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  statetnent 
with  regard  to  Captain  Sing.  He  had 
asked  the  hon.  Gentleman,  *'If  it 
is  not  true  that  Captain  Sing  has 
been  sent  out  as  a  Commissioner  ? " 
— [3  JSansard,  ccxlii.  1950-1.]  Upon 
that  point,  he  (Mr.  Samuelson)  hap- 
pofned  to  have  some  information  which, 
although  it  was  not  necessary  to 
state  the  source  from  which  it  was 
derived,  as  far  as  accuracy  was  con- 
cerned, need  not  be  doubted.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  replied,  that  '*  All 
he  could  say  was  that  he  knew  of 
no  such  Commissioner  being  sent."  He 
contended  that  that  answer  was  suffi- 
cient to  lead  him  to  believe  that 
Captain  Sing  had  not  been  sent  out  on 
that  mission.  Before  quitting  the  sub- 
ject, he  begged  to  say  that  nothing 
could  bo  further  from  his  intention  than 
to  impute  anything  like  intentional  in- 
accuracy to  the  hon.  Gentleman ;  but  he 
was  bound  to  say  that,  in  putting  Ques- 
tions to  him,  he  had  not  always  been  met 
with  quite  such  straightforward  replies 
as  he  thought  himself  entitled  to. 

Mr.  BOUEKE  would,  not  delay  for  a 
moment  to  give  his  denial  to  the  allega- 
tion made  by  the  hon.  Member.  Ho 
had  not  the  slightest  right  to  make  such 
a  statement  as  that  just  put  forward  by 
him.  He  (Mr.  Bourke)  challenged  the 
hon.  Member,  or  anyone  else,  to  contrast 
any  Question  asked  upon  the  subject  of 
Captain  Sing's  mission  with  the  answer 
returned  by  him.     He  appealed  to  the 

Mr,  Shaw  Ze/evre 


House,  as  to  whether  the  quotation  of 
the  hon.  Member  did  not  substantiallj 
bear  out  the  reply  which  he  had  given 
to  his  Question,  *'  Whether  Captain  Sing 
was  going  to  be  employed  on  this  par- 
ticular    commission?" — namely,     that 
''he  knew  of    no  such  appointment." 
That    statement   was    absolutely   true. 
Captain  Sing  was  not  employed  in  the 
service  to  which  the  hon.  Member  re- 
ferred.   He  had  made  that  statement, 
and  he  distinctly  repeated  it  now.     It 
was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  hon.  Member  had  thought    it   his 
duty  to  make  the  statement  of  which  he 
complained,  and  which  was  absolutely 
contradicted  by  facts. 

Mr.  H.  samuelson  :  WiU  the  hon. 
Gentleman  state  to  what  commisaion 
Captain  Sing  was  appointed,  and  in  what 
part  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE  said,  that  was  another 
point  entirely,  and  whatever  answer 
might  be  given  to  it  did  not  affect  the 
question  between  him  and  the  hon. 
Member.  Captain  Sing  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  since  that 
time  on  several  occasions ;  but  the 
Question  now  asked  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  controversy,  and  he 
must  decline  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  H.  samuelson  said,  he  had  no 
wish  to  impute  to  the  hon.  Member  any 
motives  inconsistent  with  his  character 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and,  if  by 
accident,  he  had  made  use  of  any  strong 
expression,  it  was  that  at  the  moment  a 
more  suitable  one  did  not  present  itself. 
He  freely  withdrew  the  words  **  not 
straightforward."  Perhaps  he  should 
rather  have  said  that  the  hon.  Member's 
answers  were  not  always  strictly  catego- 
rical. He  was,  however,  willing  to  leave 
the  whole  question  between  himself  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  country.  The  Motion  made  by  him 
(Mr.  H.  Samuelson)  in  August,  1878, 
was  to  the  effect — 

**  That,  in  tho  opinion  of  this  House,  Mr. 
Consul  General  Fawcctt's  Report  upon  Mr.  C. 
C.  Ogle's  death  is  inconclusive,  and  that  a  fresh 
Commission  of  Inquiry  ought  to  be  institutecl, 
composed  of  Englishmen  only,  who  should  bo 
specially  empowered  to  assure  tho  ^'itnesses  <)£ 
the  protection  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.** 

By  the  advice  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  he  had  withdrawn  the  words 
'*  composed  of  Englishmen  only."  In 
the  course  of  the  debatO;  he  had  shown 
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that  the  inquiry  over  which  Mr.  Consul 
General  Fawcett  presided  was  abso- 
lutely inconclusive,  and  he  had  also 
cleared  the  character  of  Mr.  Ogle  from 
imputations  unjustly  cast  upon  it  by 
Turkish  and  English  officials.  Great 
care  was  taken  by  him  not  to  say  any- 
thing which  might  be  considered  an 
attack  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government 
for  the  action  taken  by  them  in  the 
matter;  at  the  same  time,  he  had 
quoted  the  opinion  of  an  impartial 
observer,  the  correspondent  of  The 
Standard  newspaper,  who  said  that — 

'*  The  impression  upon  himself,  obliged  to  be 
present  at  the  inquiry,  was  painful,  for  he  felt 
that  a  prostitution  of  the  British  name  was  going 
on.  It  would  have  been  better  that  no  inquiry 
at  all  should  have  taken  place.'*— [3  Sansard, 
ccxlii.  1980.] 

Again,  he  had  shown  that  the  deposi- 
tions taken  by  Mr.  Blunt  were,  with  one 
exception,  not  given  upon  oath ;  that  a 
great  part  of  them  were  untrustworthy, 
and  much  irrelevant,  and  he  had  dis- 
proved the  allegations  against  Mr.  Ogle. 
He  also  showed  that  at  least  one  witness, 
upon  his  own  evidence,  was  suborned, 
while  he  assured  the  House  of  his  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  mass  of  fresh  evid- 
ence which  carried  conviction  to  his  own 
mind,  inasmuch  as  every  part  of  it  was 
corroborated  by  the  other.  He  had  fur- 
ther stated  that  Mr.  Consul  General 
Fawcett  did  not  take  the  evidence  of  a 
single  witness,  and  made  clear,  by  quo- 
tations from  the  Blue  Book,  the  animus 
existing  against  Mr.  Ogle  on  the  part  of 
the  Turkish  officials.  He  had  likewise 
pointed  out  that  the  guarantee  which 
was  considered  to  be  necessary  by  nu- 
merous authorities  had  been  refused  by 
Mr.  Fawcett,  and  that  evidence  which 
had  been  tendered  had  not  been  received; 
he  had  quoted  the  three  findings  of  Mr. 
Fawcett — 

**  1.  That  C.  C.  Ogle  met  his  death  by  a  gun 
shot  or  bayonet  wound,  on  Friday  afternoon, 
the  29th  of  March,  whilst  retreating  with  the 
insurgents  after  the  second  battle  of  Macrinitza. 
2.  That  ho  was  afterwards,  mutilated,  his  head 
being  cut  off  by  Turkish  soldiers.  3.  That  his 
great  imprudence  made  it  extremely  probable 
that  some  casualty  would  happen  to  him." — 
[Ibid.  1976.] 

Further,  he  had  challenged  the  produc- 
tion of  any  evidence  to  show  that  Mr. 
Ogle  met  his  death  on  the  29th  of  March 
while  retreating  with  the  insurgents,  and 
had,  on  the  contrary,  stated  that  there 
were   witnesses  who  saw  him  on  the 


morning  after  the  battle,  when  he  could 
not  be  accused  of  taking  part  with  the 
insurgents,  or  being  guilty  of  any  impru- 
dence. It  seemed  to  him,  that  in  asking 
that  the  evidence  should  be  sifted  by  a 
proper  Commission,  he  was  but  making 
a  very  reasonable  request,  and  he  had 
understood  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  promise  th^t  a  fresh  inquiry 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible 
without  waiting  until  everything  was 
''entirely  quiet  and  peaceable  in  the 
country," — [3  Hansard,  ccxlii.  2003,] — 
and  that  the  witnesses  who  gave  evid- 
ence should  be  assured  of  the  pro- 
tection of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  afterwards,  if  necessary,  taken  to 
a  place  of  safety.  As  he  had  said  be- 
fore, he  had  touched  as  little  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  conduct  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gx)vemment,  and  merely  stated 
that 

*^  If  they  allow  a  murder  of  this  kind  to  be 
neglected,  as  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  it 
has  been ;  if  they  allow  it  to  remain  not  only 

Sractically  uninvestigated,  but  coloured  and 
istorted  by  a  prejudiced  statement  of  facts ;  if 
they  allow  the  guilty  to  remain  xmdesignated,  I 
think  the  House  will  agree  with  me  that  upon 
them  will  rest  the  very  grave  responsibility  of 
rendering  more  insecure  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past  the  safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  our 
citizens  abroad." — [Ibid.  1958.] 

His  object  in  making  the  Motion  had 
been  to  give  the  Government  the  op- 
portunity of  relieving  themselves  from 
that  very  heavy  responsibility.  Since 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Ogle,  there  had 
taken  place  the  murder  of  another 
British  subject  in  one  of  the  Turkish 
Islands — he  referred  to  that  of  Mr. 
Anderson,  in  Crete,  and  he  should  be 
very  glad  to  know  what  means  had  been 
taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
for  eliciting  the  truth,  and  punishing  the 
guilty  in  that  case  also  ?  As  far  as  .he 
(Mr.  H.  Samuelson)  knew,  no  person  had 
been  punished,  and  no  inquiry  had  taken 
place.  The  murder  of  Mr.  Ogle  occurred 
on  the  30th  of  March,  1878,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Consul  General  Fawcett,  on 
on  the  29th  of  that  month.  They  had 
now  reached  the  20th  of  March,  1879; 
another  year  had  elapsed,  and  nothing 
had  been  done.  They  were  extending 
their  sBgis  over  Turkey  and  making  them- 
selves responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  her 
good  government,  and  yet  they  had  done 
nothing  to  show  the  Turks  that  the  blood 
of  British  subjects  could  not  be  shed 
with  impunity.  He  said  nothing  of  the 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
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to  fulfil  the  promise  whicli  they  had 
given,  although  he  was  sure  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer,  upon  the  day  on  which  the 
Motion  was  made,  did  believe  that  there 
existed  a  primd  facie  ground  for  another 
inquiry  and  f  uUy  meant  every  word  he 
said.  It  might  be  that  questions  of 
policy  had  arisen  in  the  meantime  upon 
which  he  was  uninformed;  but  it  was 
not  for  want  of  continual  pressure  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government  upon  his 
part,  that  this  very  important  matter 
had  been  left  uninvestigated.  In  again 
drawing  attention  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Ogle,  he  had  only 
endeavoured  to  obtain  what  he  thought 
they  had  a  right  to  expect — namely,  a 
further  investigation  into  the  brutal 
murder  of  a  British  subject.  He  was 
sorry  to  have  detained  the  House,  al- 
though he  had  not  fully  gone  upon  that 
occasion  into  the  merits  of  the  case.  The 
delay  that  had  taken  place  was  very 
much  to  be  regretted ;  for,  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Reading  (Mr.  Shaw  Lef  evre) 
had  pointed  out,  it  could  not  but  pre- 
judice the  chance  of  success  of  a  future 
inquiry.  Owing  to  that  unfortunate 
delay  he  was  now  driven  to  make  another 
public  appeal.  Only  yesterday  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  father  of  the 
young  man  who  was  so  brutally  mur- 
dered. The  writer,  who  was  not  aware 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  the 
subject  before  the  House  that  evening, 
stated  that  he  ^' still  lay  under  the 
shadow  of  last  year,"  that  he  began  to 
despair  of  obtaining  justice  in  England, 
while  he  pointed  as  a  contrast  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  Volo  intended  to 
solemnize  the  day  of  Charles  Ogle's  death 
with  some  sacred  rite.  The  day  of  his 
death  was  nearly  upon  them  now,  and 
he  only  hoped  that  before  its  arrival  they 
would  receive  from  the  Government  some 
assurance  that  the  memory  of  Charles 
Ogle  was  really  to  be  vindicated  and 
justice  done  upon  his  murderers. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  feel,  as  I  am  sure  all  the 
Members  of  this  Hou5e  felt  last  year, 
the  very  powerful  and  touching  manner 
in  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Frome 
(Mr.  H.  Samuelson)  brought  forward  his 
case.  He  has  spoken  again  to-day  with 
the  same  feeling  which  so  creditably 
animated  him  upon  the  former  occasion. 
At  the  same  time,  I  ask  the  House  to 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are  other  points 
of  view  from  which  we  may  regard  this 

Jl,  Samuehon 


question.  With  regard  to  what  took 
place  last  year,  although  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  within  his  right  in  8a3ring  that  he 
had  established,  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
a  case  for  inquiry,  on  the  ground  that 
the  investigation  which  had  been  made 
into  Mr.  Ogle's  death  had  failed  to  arrive 
at  the  truth;  still,  the  admissions  we 
were  able  to  make  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  did  not  amount  to  the  full 
acceptance  of  his  position.  What  I 
maintained,  and  wnat  I  think  I  was 
justified,  upon  the  evidence  before  us,  in 
maintaining,  was  this — that  so  far  as  the 
case  was  investigated,  and  so  far  as  the 
evidence  before  Mr.  Consul  General 
Fawcett  went,  there  was  the  probability, 
though  not  the  certain  conclusion,  to  be 
drawn,  that  Mr.  Ogle  met  his  death  in 
the  pursuit  on  the  day  on  which  the  fight 
occurred.  But,  having  stated  that,  I 
will  add  that  the  Government  believed 
that  Mr.  Fawcett  had  done  his  best  to 
get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  that 
if  ho  failed,  it  was  because  evidence  had 
not  been  forthcoming.  When  the  hon. 
Gentleman  stated  that  he  had  evidence 
which  would  upset  the  story  accepted  by 
Mr.  Fawcett,  and  could  show  that  Mr. 
Ogle's  death  occurred  on  a  subsequent 
day,  I  admitted  that  there  was  really 
a  case  in  which  further  investigation 
should  have  taken  place,  and  that  the 
evidence  should  be  placed  fully  before  a 
tribunal  which  might  be  invited  to  see  if 
it  were  possible  to  arrive  at  a  different 
and  more  accurate  conclusion.  The 
promise  given  was,  that  an  inquiry 
should  take  place  when  the  position  of 
the  country  should  admit  of  that  being 
done.  I  stated,  I  think,  myself,  that 
we  did  not  mean  to  say  that  we  must 
wait  until  the  country  was  absolutely 
quiet,  but  until  it  was  in  such  a  state 
that  the  inquiry  could  be  effectually 
prosecuted,  and  the  Greek  witnesses 
could  come  forward  with  a  tolerable  as- 
surance of  safety.  Undoubtedly,  at  that 
time,  we  looked  forward  to  being  enabled 
to  conduct  that  inquiry  at  a  very  much 
earlier  period  than  we  shall  be  able  to 
do.  Again,  we  had  then  reason  to  hope 
that  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries 
between  Turkey  and  Greece  would  have 
made  more  rapid  progress  than  it  has 
made,  and,  undoubtedly,  it  is  one  ele- 
ment to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that 
this  particular  district  may  be  regarded 
as  certain  to  fall  to  Greece.  Favourable 
arrangements  had  fallen  through,  or,  no 
doubt,  the  inquiry  would  have  taken 
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place  with  yery  znucli  greater  advantage. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  is  aware,  from  com- 
munications which  have  passed  between 
himself  and  the  Members  of  the  Goyern- 
ment,  that  the  subject  has  not  been  out 
of  our  minds,  although  we  haye  not 
been  able  to  do  that  which  we  hoped  to 
do.  They  had  at  one  time  considered 
the  names  of  gentlemen  to  undertake 
the  inquiry,  but  I  will  not  now  mention 
them.  I  haye  communicated  again  with 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  my  noble  Friend 
still  remains  of  the  opinion  which  he 
expressed  in  August  last — he  still  be- 
lieyes  that  a  better  opportunity  would 
occur  for  the  inquiry  when  this  settle- 
ment has  been  ejected.  The  matter  is 
one  that  has  more  than  once  been  con- 
sidered by  us,  and  I  do  hope  that  some 
opportunity  may  be  given  for  bringing 
the  circumstances  of  which  the  hon. 
Member  has  spoken  to  the  test  of  ex- 
amination. With  regard  to  Mr.  Consul 
General  Fawcett,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
upon  the  evidence  presented  to  him,  I 
think  the  House  will  consider  that  he 
came  to  a  not  unreasonable  conclusion. 
If  the  evidence  was  not  conclusive,  I  do 
not  think  anything  has  occurred  that 
would  justify  the  imputations  such  as  I 
have  observed  have  been  cast  upon 
him.  It  is  not  only  natural  that  there 
should  be  deep  sympathy  expressed  on 
account  of  Mr.  Ogle,  who  was  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  most  estimable  cha- 
racter, but  it  is  also  natural  that  his 
relatives  should  entertain  some  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction,  which,  as  far  as  Mr. 
Fawcett  is  concerned,  is  hardly  to  be 
justified. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  said,  that 
even  now  it  was  impossible,  from  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  know 
whether  the  inquiry  would  be  made 
within  a  reasonable  time.  If  they  were 
really  to  wait  until  the  boundary  ques- 
tion between  Greece  and  Turkey  was 
settled,  and  if  no  more  pressure  was  to 
be  exerted  upon  Turkey  by  the  Govern- 
ment, he  was  afraid  that  they  must  wait 
for  the  inquiry  until  the  Greek  Kalends. 
He  wanted  to  know,  whether  any  in- 
quiry would  take  place  within  any 
reasonable  time,  or  whether  we  were 
going  to  wait  untU  the  boundary  ques- 
tion was  settled  ?  They  had  a  right  to 
ask  whether  that  inquiry  was  to  be  held 
at  once,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  put  off 
for  an  indefinite  period  ?  If  they  were 
to  go  on  month  after  month  the  evidence 


would  disappear,  and  the  inquiry  would 
be  quite  useless.  He  was  sure  that  if 
any  further  delay  took  place,  no  real  in- 
quiry could  be  held,  ana  we  should  never 
know  under  what  circumstances  Charles 
Ogle  lost  his  life. 

Mr.  EAMSAY  felt  some  interest  in 
the  case  of  Charles  Ogle,  and  could  not 
help  expressing  his  regret  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  seen  fit  to  give 
some  assurance  that  a  satisfactory  inves- 
tigation of  the  whole  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  death  should  be  made  at 
an  early  date.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  aware  that  one  point  of  the 
case  was  that  Mr.  Consul  General  Faw- 
cett came  to  a  conclusion  which  was  not 
warranted  by  the  evidence  which  came 
before  him ;  and  he  had  also  been  ob- 
jected to  as  not  an  impartial  investigator. 
He  (Mr.  Bamsay)  inquired  at  what  time 
they  might  expect  to  have  the  investiga- 
tion entered  upon,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
just  expectation  of  the  public ;  and  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  must  sympathize 
with  hon.  Members  who  had  to  press 
upon  the  Government  the  investigation 
of  the  murder  of  a  British  subject 
under  circumstances  of  such  atrocity.  It 
was  to  be  hoped  that  some  assurance 
would  be  given  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment that  the  inquiry  should  take 
place  within  a  short  time.  It  was  not 
enough  to  tell  them  they  must  wait  un- 
til the  Turkish  boundary  was  settled ; 
that  was,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence; but  he  must  express  a  hope 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
feel  some  impulse  to  press  upon  the 
Sultan  a  circumstance  which  occurred 
in  a  part  of  his  territories  expected  very 
soon  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
his  dominions.  In  his  opinion,  also, 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  might  very 
well  point  out  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment that  the  murder  of  a  British  sub- 
ject was  one  that  demanded  immediate 
attention.  

Mb.  H.  SAMUELSON  said,  after 
what  had  been  stated  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty,  if  no  inquiry  were  made  within  a 
reasonable  time,  again  to  bring  the 
subject  before  the  House,  although  it 
would  be  painful  for  him  to  go  over  the 
whole  case  again.  In  that  event,  he 
would  certainly  take  a  Division.  On  the 
former  occasion,  not  one  hon.  Member 
had  spoken  against  his  Motion,  and  he 
had  been  put  off  with  fair  promises,  for 
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which  reason  he  did  not  Divide;  but,  .^^ 

had  he  done  so,  he  believed  he  would  Class  VII. —  Miscbllaneous,    Special 

have    gained   the    day.     The    House  and  Temforaey  Pubposes. 

would  not  expect  him,   after  a  lapse  ^ 

of  12  months  from  the  time  when  the  .  Ho.)    £4,960,    Temporary    CommiB- 

murder  took    place,  to  guarantee  the  sions. 

continued    existence  of  the  testimony  Mb.  BIGGAIt  said,  he  should  be  glad 

which  he  had  then  declared  to  exist.  He  to  know  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 

firmly  believed  in  it  at  the  time,   and  give  any  information   as  to  the  Irish 

he  firmly  believed  in  it  now  ;  but,  in  his  Poor  Law  Commission  and  the  Commis- 

opinion,  the  chances  of  a  successful  in-  sion  on  the  Municipal  Boundaries  of  the 

quiry  being  held  would    be    seriously    Irish  Towns  ?  

diminished  if  a  much  longer  period  of  Sib  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 

time  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  it  said,  as  to  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  the 

took  place.                 Commission  was  appointed  in  March, 

Mb.    SHAW-LEFEVRE    said,    he  1877,  the  office  of  the  Commissioners 

would  like  to  have  some  answer  to  his  being  to  inquire  into  what  was  alleged 

Question  as  to  whether  it  was  intended  to  be  excessive  accommodation  in  Irish 

to  postpone  this  inquiry  until  the  con-  workhouses,  and  to  report  as  to  the  dis- 

dusion  of  the  negotiations  with  Ghreece,  solution  or  amalgamation  of  the  existing 

or  whether  the  inquiry  would  be  held  Unions.    That  body  was  called  the  Poor 

within  a  reasonable  time  ?  Law  (Ireland)  Commission,  and  that  was 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE-  completed  at  the  present  moment.    That 

QUER  said,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  Commission  also  inquired  into  the  sys- 

answer  tha);  Question  at  the  moment ;  tern  of  taking  lunatics  as  well.     With 

but  perhaps  he  should  be  able  to  give  regard  to  the  other  Commission  on  the 

the  hon.  Member  the  information  shortly.  Taxation  of  Cities  and  Towns  in  Ireland, 

Mb.  big  gar  said,  that  though  Mr.  it  would  be  remembered  that  a  Parlia- 
Consul  General  Fawcett  seemed  to  be  a  mentary  Committee  sat  in  1878,  and 
gentleman  thoroughly  impartial,  yet  he  that  Committee  found  that  further  in- 
pressed  upon  the  Government,  if  pos-  quiry  was  necessary,  and  the  condition 
sible,  to  get  some  gentleman  of  charac-  of  some  towns,  as  regarded  their  muni- 
ter  whose  report  would  have  some  influ-  cipal  boundaries,  was  not  satisfactory, 
ence.  and  they  recommended  that  a  Commis- 
sion should  be  appointed  to  investigate 

Vote  agreed  to.  the  subject  in  its  detail.     To  carry  out 

the  recommendations  of  that  Committee 

(13.)  £19,246,  Treasury  Chest.  this  Select  Commission  was  appointed — 

Me.    WHITWELL  said,  he  should  S,,*t\i"-/^'*rr  ^^%w  ?t.°''*^'T 

like  to  know  the  amount  of  these  large  ^tj^M  tZ  ^^       l     •/^*'  "^"'^ 

sums,  and  the  number  of  transactions  ?  '^^.  °°^  ^«  8°*  ^^'^^S'*'   '*  ^*«  '^«- 

SiR  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON  *PK*„?,Tnn AT,  ..       , ,  *»,          i 

said,  he  was  afraid  he  could  not  give  the  .:„?^;„®l^^  ^''^^  .t      %  ^^V"" 

hon.  Member  the  number  of  the  trans-  *l°'^ Jf  jf ^'ff  «  °    *^?  /?"'  ^^ 

actions,  but  he  believed  the  net  amount  S«l  Vnlfl^  f    ff  ^  '?i  tw  .7' 

was  £1,000.000.     It  was  to  make  up  S^^„S!fT J  1     ^            *  ^*  *^^''^' 

for  the  deaciencios  arising  from  the  de-  !°,TS  ri^ui      ^""^T  •  '"    "^'^^'^r 

nreciation  of  silver  parts  ol  Ireland  was  much  in  excess  of 

^                             *  what  was  required.    With  regard  to  the 

Vote  agreed  to.  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  Munici- 
pal Boundaries  of  Irish  Towns,  of  course, 

Class  VI.— SuPEBANNUATiON  and   Re-  the  Government  were  perfectly  justified 
A                                -.in  nominating  it,  if  the  larcfe  Committee 

TiBED  Allowances  AND    Gbatuities  reported  in  its  favour ;  but  he  could  not 

FOB    Chabitable    AND    OTHEB    PuB-  help  thinking  that  the  recommendations 

POSES.  of  the  Committee  were  nothing  of  the 

(14.)  £1,750,    ReHef  of    Distressed  f?^'    In  all  the  towns  which  he  knew, 

British  Seamen  Abroad.  there  waa  no  intention  to  increase  the 

Doundanes,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
(15.)  £534,  Pauper  Lunatics,   Scot- 
land. Vote  agreed  to. 

Mr.  H.  SamueUon 
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(17.)    £7,200,  Uediteiranean  Exten- 
sion TelsgrapU  Company  (Quarantee). 

Sir  CHARLES   W.   DILKE  asked 
vhera  the  Bed  Sea  Cable,  referred  to   \ 
Q  the  Batimates,  started  ? 


to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  the  expla- 
nation of  that  amount  appearing  there 
was  that  it  came  in  after  the  Estimates 
were  made  up,  and  as  the  money  liad  to 
be  paid  at  onoe,  it  had  been  classified  as 

..id,  ho  wu  .orrj  to  Bay  thi.  ™  lie  ^'■  "'^™™*¥?  X    ■  ^'^  "^ 

..Jortmat.  oabloV  which  tho  (Jo.e™-  " '"'."??  *™  J'i"i?L4°»'5  "^ 

m.nl  of  tho  day  h«i  ia.de  a  contract  to  "?""'''    It  »a<,  paid  to  M.  A.™»( 

pay  inlorB.1  for  th.  amount  .ip.ndod  •fj}',  Cohjp'.ISm.ts  for  oop.o,  of  an 

on  it,  and  it  had  never  been  in  working  ■*"•  JJJJrT  9° 

order  since.     They  had,  therefore,  been  ", 

saddled  with  this    amount  in  years  ir  ^*^  ' 


Sm  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBET80N 

}  was  not  able  to  answer   the 


which  no  profit  had  been  made.  Thi.  '  I""''?"' '"''y-  Ho bdrerad that  monnl 
year,  they  had  bad  to  t.k.  the  whole  ™  P™  "■  "?  °f  ""»  pubho.tion, 
'......f„    tT.i..i;„.J  41.  ..w.  ™„  .„   g>™g  the  re.ull.  of  recent  naval  ei- 


Kuarantee.  He  behaved  the  cable  ran  to   ^^P?         y,  ^,       t^  ^l  ^    ^i. 

the  Eed  Se.  ;  but  he  was  not  informed  ^  ''^Ju^^.i'SnfflS'ent  intStt  i!  thS^ 

, .,  ,  V^     ,  J    i".    .1        rARTiTtn.  ftnrT  +bn    f^TAmTnttnt  thrtiiirht  ifc 

would  ascertain,  howorer,  and  let  the 
boD.  Baronet  know. 


Vote  agreed  to. 

(18.)    £520,    Epping    Forest  Com- 


resulte,  and  the  Qovemment  thought  it 
prudent,  as  be  imagined,  to  encourage 
that  interest. 

Mb.  SIOOAB  asksd,  that  as  the  Irish 
Church  was  disestablished  and  disen- 
dowed,  he  "would  like  an  explanation  of 
the  payment  made  to  the  incumbent  of 
(19.)     £6,656.     CivU     Contingenoies    st.  Paul's  PortarlJngton,  page  33  ? 
Fund.  ^^  ,     81K  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 

Mr.  whit  well  said,  he  was  said,  thepaymentto  thisreverend  gentle- 
afraid  the  unfortunate  jiage  of  Miecel- 1  man  was  originally  made  under  an  Act  of 
laneous  Payments  was  always  accumu-  George  in.,  charging  upon  the  Consoli- 
lating.  There  they  had  accounts  long  dated  Fund  the  stipend  to  the  clergyman 
deferred  from  1868,  Expenses  charged  of  the  place,  whoever  he  might  be, 
now  on  the  public  for  the  maintenance  for  semces  rendered  to  the  French 
of  tho  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  and  other  community  at  Portarlington.  He  ascer- 
payments  equally  strange  and  remark-  '  tained  last  year  that  there  was  now  no 
able.  He  hoped  that  next  year  they  !  French  community  at  Portarlington,  and 
would  cease  to  see  such  evidence  of  '  that  no  aerrice  was  performed.  He  felt, 
neglectful  book-keeping  as  was  here  '  under  these  circumstances,  that  it  was 
afforded.  There  was  an  item  down  of  not  proper  to  continue  this  charge  to 
£3,040  5«.  2d.  for  the  supply  of  Land  the  Consolidated  Fund,  but  as  the 
Force  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar ;  but  he  '  clergyman  in  question  had  accepted  the 
was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  ^  living  with  this  payment  as  a  part  of 
original  Estimate  for  that,  but  they  his  income,  it  was  felt  that  they  could 
found  it  amongst  the  "  Miscellaneous  !  not  deprive  him  of  it.  Therefore,  it  had 
Expenditure,"  in  a  lump  sum.  They  I  been  determined  to  include  this  stipend 
all  knew,  no  doubt,  that  that  amount  amongst  the  Miscellaneous  Charges, 
was  spent  in  assisting;  the  Sultan  of  He  a^ed  the  Committee  to  sanction  the 
Zanzibar  to  put  down  the  Slave  Trade,  payment  of  that  amount  to  the  present 
in  which  the  people  of  this  country  were  holder  so  long  as  he  occupied  the 
so  much  interested ;  but  here  the  expen-    position. 

ditnre  was  found  as  if  nothing  had  gone  [     Mk.  BIGGAE  asked  whether  the  hon. 

before  it,  ;  Gentleman  would  say  if  the  reverend 

Sir  HENET  SELWIN-IBBETSON  j  incumbent  had  obtained  compensation 

said,  he  was  quite  as  anxious  as  the   under  the  Irish  Church  Act?    If  he  did, 


hon.  Member  to  get  rid  of  the  system 

to  which  he  objected,  and  to  avoid,  as  far 

as  possible,  the  way  of  accounting  for 

expenditure.  At  the  same  time,  the  hon. 

Member  was  quite   aware  that  it  ma  \  time. 

not  so  easy  to  do.    With  regard  to  the  i 

sum  spent  on  supplying  the  Land  Fone       Vote  agreei  to. 


it  would  be  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Com- 

ittee  to  object  to  the  Vote. 

8m  HENET  SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
It  was  not  taken  into  account  at  the 
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Beyenue  Departments. 

(20.)  £34,500,  Inland  Bevenue. 

(21.)  That  a  8um,notozceeding  £17,899  U.  2d,, 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  make  good  Ex- 
cesses on  certain  Grants  for  Civil  Services,  for 
the  year  ended  on  the  31st  day  of  March  187S, 
viz.: — 

Glass  II. — Salaries  and  Expenses  of 
/       PiTBLio  Departments. 

£    t,   d. 

House  of  Commons  Offices  1     19    3 

Class  m. — ^Law  and  Justice. 

'    Criminal  Prosecutions,  &c.,          460  14  4 

County  Courts          ..         ..    16,733  13  0 

Land  Registry  Office          ..          22  3  5 
Convict         Establishments, 

England  and  the  Colonies          77  12  4 

Registry  of  Judgments,  Ireland    51  2  5 

Class   V.— Colonial,    Consular,    and 
OTHER  Foreign  Sbrvioes. 


Treasury  Chest 


4    4  11 


Class    VJJL. — Miscellaneous,    Special 
AND  Temporary  Purposes. 

Temporary  Commissions    . .        557  11    6 

Total    amount    Voted   for 

CivU  Services       ..         ..£17,899    1    2 


House  resumed, 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow  ; 
Coxxunittee  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 

PARLIAMENTARY   ELECTIONS   AND 
CORRUPT  PRACTICES  BJLL. 

(Mr.  Attorney   Oeneraly   Mr,  Aathet<m 
CrotSy  Mr.  Solicitor  Oeneral.) 

[Bill  78.]     second  reading. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

The  ATTOBNEY  GENEBAL  fSir 
John  Holker),  on  rising  to  move  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said, 
that,  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  its  provisions  when  he  intro- 
duced it,  it  might  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  House  that  he  should  now  briefly 
do  so.  For  some  time  past  it  had  been 
felt  that  the  law  with  regard  to  corrupt 
practices  at  Elections  and  also  with 
regard  to  the  trial  of  Election  Petitions 
was  in  not  altogether  a  satisfactory  state. 
The  matter  had  several  times  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
and  in  1876  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  it.  That  Committee,  after 
taking  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  had 
made  certain  recommendations,  some 
of  which,  though  not  all,  for  reasons 


which  he  would  explain,  were  embodied 
in  the  Bill  now  before  the  House.  The 
first  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
was  that  every  Election  Petition  alleg- 
ing corrupt  practices  against  a  sitting 
Member  or  ids  agents,  should  be  tried 
by  a  tribunal  consisting  of  two  Judges 
of  the  Superior  Courts.  That  recom- 
mendation was  one  of  great  importance, 
raising  questions  of  much  nicety  and- 
difficulty,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  he  would  postpone  consideration 
of  it  for  a  moment  or  two.  The  Com- 
mittee, in  the  next  place,  recommended 
that  immediately  after  the  decision  of 
the  Judges  had  been  pronounced  upon  an 
Election  Petition,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  might  be,  all  persons  who  appeared 
to  have  been  guilty  of  bribery,  treating, 
or  the  exercise  of  undue  influence,  should 
be  brought  before  the  Election  Judges 
and  summarily  tried  for  such  offence,  for 
which  they  should  be  liable,  if  convicted, 
to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing three  months,  with  or  without  hard 
labour.  Another  recommendation  of  the 
Comnuttee  was,  that  in  order  to  the  due 
trial  of  such  persons,  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral should  appoint  some  person  to  attend 
the  trial  of  every  Election  Petition,  and 
take  care  that  they  were  brought  before 
the  Election  Judges  and  summarily  dealt 
with  in  the  manner  described.  Now, 
the  Government  had  not  been  able  to 
adopt  these  two  recommendations.  They 
thought,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  they 
were  adopted,  the  trial  of  Election  Pe- 
titions would  be  unduly  prolonged ;  and, 
in  the  second,  they  were  not  sure  that 
the  Election  Judges,  who  had  investigated 
the  matter,  and,  therefore,  must  neces- 
sarily have  already  arrived  at  conclu- 
sions of  their  own  respecting  the  conduct 
of  the  persons  before  them,  would  form 
the  best  possible  tribunal  for  the  trial  of 
such  persons.  Moreover,  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  see  why  such  persons  should 
be  deprived  of  their  ordinary  right  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  their  own  countrymen. 
No  doubt  the  course  recommended  by 
the  Committee  of  bringing  them  before 
a  possibly  irate  Judge  who  had  full 
knowledge  of  their  delinquencies,  would 
be  a  very  easy  one  of  getting  rid  of  of- 
fenders, but  the  Government  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  adopt  it  for  the 
reasons  stated.  The  fourth  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committee  was  one  which 
the  Government  had  adopted — namely, 
that  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  a 
Petition,  the  Judges  should  order  the 


trial  to  be  held  in  the  metropolitan  town 
of  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
which  the  Petition  related,  or  any  other 
convenient  place.  A  further  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  had  refer- 
ence to  the  throwing  away  of  votes,  and 
it  was  that — 
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further  provided  that  the  Judge  should 
give  his  certificate  whether  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  inquiry  had  been  ren- 
dered incomplete  by  the  action  of  either 
party.  It  very  often  happened  that  one  of 
the  candidates,  finding  ne  had  been  com- 
promised by  an  indiscreet  or  unscrupu- 
lous agent  oribing,  rashly,  foolishly,  and 
wrongly,  right  and  left,  and  that  it  was 
quite  hopeless  for  him  to  defend  his  seat, 
set  to  work  with  the  parties  petitioning 
to  discover   whether    the    borough  or 
county,  as  the  case  might  be,  could  not 
be  preserved.    It  became,  in  fact,  the 
object  of  both  parties  to  shield  the  ini- 
quitous borougn  or  county  as  much  as 
they  could,  and  the  whole  thing,  to  use 
a  common  and  intelligible  expression,  was 
**  squared."     There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  by  such  contrivances  a  great  number 
of  corrupt  practices  could  be  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Judge  who  had  to  try  the 
Petition,  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  from  the  knowledge  of  the  country 
generally.     That  was  not  as  it  ought  to 
be,    and  therefore  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  concurred  in  and  adopted 
the  suggestions  that  if  inquiry  had  been 
stifled  or  rendered  incomplete  by  such 
means,  further  inquiry  was  needed.  The 
Government  were,  however,  of  opinion 
that  the  Judge,  having  made  his  Eeport, 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  have    imme- 
diately a    fresh    inquiry     before     the 
Election  Judge   conducted  by  the  At- 
torney General ;  but  to  provide  that  the 
Election  Judge  should  make  a  Eeport, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Election  Act  of 
1852,  and  that  it  should  have  the  same 
effect,  and  be  dealt  with  in  the    same 
manner,  as  if  it  were  a  Eeport  of  a  Com- 
mittee   of   the     House     of    Commons 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  existence 
of  corrupt  practices  in  a  particular  case. 
On  such  a  Iteport  by  a  Conmiittee  of  the 
House,    Conmiissioners    would  be  ap- 
pointed to  go  down  and  inquire  whether 
corrupt  practices  were  prevalent  in  the 
borough  or  county,  and  if  they  reported 
in    the    affirmative,    the    result  would 
probably  be  that  the  delinquent  constitu- 
ency would  be  disfranchised.     That  was 
the  course  now  proposed  to  be  followed, 
so  that,  practicidly,  the  suggestion  of  the 
Committee    had    been    adopted.      The 
next  suggestion  of  the  Committee  was 
that  in  every  case  where  the  Election 
Judge  reported  that  corrupt  practices  had 
prevailed,  every  person  scneduled  by  the 
Judge  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  cor- 
rupt practices  within  the  Act  of  1854 


'*  When  disqualification  arises  from  the  can- 
didate having  been  gmlty  of  corrupt  practices, 
no  vote  shall  be  deemed  to  be  thrown  away,  un- 
less the  person  for  whom  such  vote  is  given  has 
been  declared  guilty  of  corrupt  practices  by  a 
tribunal  having  jurisdiction  to  entertain  and 
determine  the  question.*' 

On  this  point,  the  law  did  not   appear 
to  be  uniform  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.     In  the  G^way  Election,  some 
time  ago,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  a 
decision  was  given  to  this  eflfect — If  it 
were  notorious  that  a  candidate  had  been 
guilty  of  corrupt    practices,  though  he 
might  not  have  been  convicted  of  the 
offence,  all  votes  given  for  him  must  be 
regarded  as  futile.      Whether  that  was 
a  sound  decision,  he  did  not  now  ask  the 
House   to  say,   but  the   question   had 
been  raised  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances stated,  votes  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  thrown  away.     The  Commit- 
tee recommended  that  they  should  not 
be  regarded  as  thrown  away,  and  their 
recommendation  was    embodied  in  the 
Bill.    Coupled  with   this,  there  was  a 
recommendation  that  no  vote  should  be 
deemed  to  be  thrown  away,  unless  the 
alleged  disqualification  was  so  notorious 
as  to  lead  to  the  presumption  that  the 
voters  had  given  their  votes  wilfully  and 
perversely  to  a  candidate  incapable  of 
being  elected.     The  Government,  how- 
ever, had  not  adopted  that  suggestion, 
simply  because  the  law  was  already  in 
accordance  with  it,  and  therefore  it  was 
unnecessary  to  introduce  any  provision 
on  the  subject.     The  next  recommenda- 
tion was  an  important  one.     It  was,  that 
an  addition  should  be  made  to  Clause  1 1 , 
Section  14,  of  the  Act  of  1868— the  Elec- 
tion Petitions  Act — providing  that  in  the 
event  of  the  Judges  being  of  opinion  that 
the  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  an 
Election  had  been  rendered  incomplete 
by  the  action  of  either  of  the  parties  to 
the  Petition,  and  that  further  inquiry 
was  necessary,  the  House  of  Commons 
on  receiving  such  report,  might  order  a 
second  inquiry  to  be  made  forthwith 
before  one  of  the  Judges  forming  the 
tribunal,  which  inquiry  should  be  con- 
ducted by  an  Officer  appointed  by  the 
Attorney  General.  The  recommendation 
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should  be  disqualified  from  voting  for 
the  borough  or  county  in  which  the 
same  had  been  proved  to  have  occurred 
— should  be  deprived  of  his  right  of 
voting  for  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
the  report  made  against  him.  Now,  it 
struck  him,  that  that  was  an  exceedingly 
harsh  and  severe  suggestion.  It  did 
not  follow  that  because  a  man  had  been 
reported  to  be  guilty  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices, therefore  he  was  guilty;  and  it 
would  be  hard,  without  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard  in  his  own 
defence,  to  deprive  him  of  the  privilege 
of  voting  for  seven  years.  He  did  not 
think  that  such  a  provision  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  House,  which 
was  always  disposed  to  see  fair  play 
carried  out  between  all  parties.  Under 
the  present  law,  a  man  reported  to  have 
been  guilty  of  corrupt  practices,  and  who 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard 
on  his  own  behalf,  should  be  liable  to 
that  and  to  other  consequences.  It  was 
one  thing,  however,  to  punish  a  man 
who  had  had  an  opportunity  of  defend- 
ing himself ;  it  was  quite  another  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  had  not  been  heard, 
and  who  had  been  merely  reported  to 
have  been  guilty  of  corrupt  practices ; 
and,  that  being  so,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  not  been  able  to  embody 
that  suggestion  in  the  Bill.  The  further 
suggestion  with  reference  to  the  tribunal 
before  which  a  candidate  found  guilty  of 
personal  corruption  should  be  tried  was 
an  extremely  important  one,  and  so  also 
was  the  last,  in  which  the  Committee  had 
had  their  attention  drawn  to  the  provi- 
sion of  the  existing  Act  which  forbade 
the  payment  of  any  money  for  the  con- 
veyance of  voters  in  boroughs  to  the 
polls,  except  in  certain  cases  which  the 
Act  specified.  The  Committee  stated  in 
their  E'eport  that  the  law  had  in  some 
instances  been  broken,  and  they  were 
of  opinion  that  the  polling-places  in 
boroughs  might  be  so  selected  as  that 
conveyance  of  voters  would  be  altogether 
unnecessary,  and  should  be  the  subject 
of  some  penalty  if  resorted  to.  Now, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir 
Charles  Dilke)  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson)  founded 
some  opposition  to  the  Bill  on  the 
ground  that  a  penalty  should  be  and 
had  not  been  provided,  the  Bill  pro- 
posing to  leave  the  law  in  that  respect  in 
its  present  condition.  The  present  law 
fixed  the  penalty  for  conveying  voters  to 
the  poll  in  boroughs  in  hired  vehicles  at 
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40«.  There  were,  he  might  observe, 
three  views  taken  of  the  question.  One 
was,  that  conveyance  of  voters  in  hired 
vehicles  was  not  merely  an  illegal  act, 
but  that  it  should  avoid  the  seat; 
another  was,  that  the  law  as  it  stood 
should  not  be  altered;  and  the  third 
was,  that  the  law  should  be  repealed, 
and  that,  it  should  be  made  legal  to 
convey  voters  to  the  poll  in  hired  vehi- 
cles. He  had  hardly  been  able  to  make  up 
his  mind  upon  the  point.  In  his  opinion, 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  make  such 
conveyance  of  voters  a  ground  for 
avoiding  the  seat.  A  Member — say,  a 
working  man's  candidate — would  be 
unseated  for  hiring  a  number  of  cabs  to 
convey  voters,  while  the  seat  of  an  opu- 
lent Member  who  had  accepted  the  offer 
of  a  number  of  carriages  from  his  friends 
for  a  like  purpose  would  be  quite  safe. 
But  it  was  said  that  the  provision  in  the 
existing  Act  on  this  subject  ought  to  be 
repealed.  If,  as  had  been  urged,  it 
was  a  law  which  was  not  put  in 
force,  which  was  practically  a  dead 
letter,  he  should  not  object  to  let  it  go  ; 
but  he  thought  that  it  was  of  some  use, 
and  that  possibly  the  idea  that  a  dis- 
regard for  it  might  have  something  to 
do  with  avoiding  an  Election  would  lead 
to  a  less  frequent  hiring  of  cabs  and 
carriages  to  convey  voters  to  the  poll. 
His  mind,  however,  was  quite  open  on 
the  subject,  and  if  he  were  not  con-, 
vinced  to  the  contrary,  he  would  remain 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
allow  the  law  to  remain  as  it  then  was. 
He  would  now  come  to  the  question  to 
which  he  had  before  alluded,  as  to 
whether  the  tribunal  for  the  trial  of 
Election  Petitions  should  consist  of  two 
Judges,  as  recommended  by  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  who  reported  that,  in 
their  opinion,  no  Member  should  be  un- 
seated or  declared  guilty  of  corrupt 
practices  except  on  the  unanimous  re- 
port of  two  Judges  of  the  Superior 
Courts.  For  his  part,  he  confessed  ho 
thought  that,  except  in  an  exceptional 
case,  one  Judge  of  the  Superior  Courts 
constituted  a  very  good  tribunal,  and 
was  very  satisfactory.  He  would  bring 
to  the  inquiry  into  an  Election  Petition 
a  knowledge  of  the  law  which  had  been 
already  settled,  and  a  mind  trained  to 
the  investigation  and  sifting  of  evidence. 
No  man  was  more  accustomed  to  investi- 
gate facts,  and  to  arrive  at  conclusions, 
than  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Courts. 
He  could  quite  understand  that  it  was 
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possible  to  have  a  more  satisfactory  tri- 
bunal—  one  which  very  likely  would 
command  the  confidence  of  the  general 
public  more — as  in  the  case  of  a  tribunal 
of  three  Judges  ;  but  he  did  not  see  how 
the  case  would  be  very  much  bettered 
by  having  a  tribunal  of  two  Judges.     If 
there  was  an  unanimous  decision  in  a 
Court  with  two  Judges  it  might  be  all 
very  well,  but,  supposing  that  the  House 
were  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  in  a  case  where  corrupt 
practices  were  alleged  against  a  candi- 
date, the  tribunal  happened  to  be  divided, 
what,  he  would  like  to  know,  would  be 
the  position  of  the  unhappy  candidate  ? 
He  would  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  was  true,  but  he  would 
necessarily  sit  under  all  the  stigma  and 
disgrace  which  would  attach  to  a  man 
who  had  failed  to  be  acquitted  by  the 
tribunal.     The  adoption  of  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  Committee  would  lead 
to  disastrous  consequences,  as  the  tri- 
bunal of  two  might  not  come  to  a  decision, 
and,  in  such  a  case,  would  not  acquit  a 
man  of  the  misdeeds  alleged  against  him. 
It  might  be  said,  **If  you  approve  a 
tribunal  of  three,  why  do  not  you  elect 
such   a   tribunal?"     The    answer    was 
an  easy  one.     A  tribunal  of  three  could 
not  be  constituted,  because  the  country 
did  not  possess  sufficient  judicial  power. 
The  requisite  number  of  Judges  could 
not  be  spared.     At  the  General  Election 
which  might  be  held  before  very  long, 
a  good  deal  of  bribery  and  corruption 
would  probably  be  alleged  in  many  cases, 
and  from  where  was  the  country  to  get 
three  Judges  to  try  the  Election  Peti- 
tions that  would  follow?     They  could 
not  be  found  anywhere,  unless  a  stop 
was  to  be  put  to  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  Courts,  or  unless  a  vast  number 
of  Judges  were  to  be  created  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  Election  Petitions, 
for  their  services  would  not  be  required 
afterwards.     For  the  reasons  which  he 
had  adduced,  the  Government  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  tribunal 
could  not  be  had,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  was  not 
an  admissible  one.     If  the  Government 
could  afford  a  tribuval  of  three  Judges, 
they  would  be  willing  to  provide  one ; 
but,  after  carefully  considering  the  matter, 
they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
appointment    of  such   a  tribunal    was 
utterly  impossible.     Well,   then,  there 
was  this  further  suggestion  of  the  Com- 


mittee, or,  rather,  of  the  Committee  of 
1875— 

"  That,  whatever  may  bo  the  ultimate  decision 
of  Parliament  as  to  the  composition  of  the  tri- 
bunal which  is  to  try  Election  Petitions,  it  is, 
in  the  judgment  of  this  Committee,  most  ad- 
visable that  the  Law  should  be  altered  in  re- 
ference to  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  43rd 
section  of  the  Act  of  1868,  Dy  providing  that 
they  shall  not  be  incurred,  except  on  the  con- 
viction of  the  offender  after  trial  in  due  course 
of  law  or  by  the  deciston  at  least  of  two  Judges.'' 

He  did  not  think  the  suggestion  was 
very  happily  expressed,  but  its  meaning 
was,  that  the  offender  should  not  be 
convicted  except  on  the  decision  of  two 
Judges.  Certainly  the  case  of  a  candi- 
date who  was  reported  guilty  of  personal 
bribery,  was  a  very  exceptional  one.  Per- 
haps the  House  would  allow  him  to  re- 
mind it  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1 868  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  48rd 
section  of  that  Act  contained  the  follow- 
ing:— 

**  When  it  is  found,  by  the  Report  of  the  Judge 
upon  an  Election  Petition  under  this  Act,  that 
bribery  has  been  committed  by  or  with  the  know- 
ledge or  consent  of  any  candidate  at  an  Election, 
such  candidate  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
personally  guilty  of  bribery  at  such  Election, 
and  his  election  shall  bo  void,  and  he  shall  be 
incapable  of  being  elected  to  or  of  sitting  in 
Parliament  for  a  space  of  seven  years,  and  he 
shall  further  be  incapable  of  being  registered  a 
voter,  and  of  voting  at  any  election,  and  of 
holding  any  office  under  6  and  6  Will.  IV.,  or 
3  and  4  Vic,  or  of  holding  any  municipal  or 
judical  office,  or  of  being  appointed  and  acting 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace." 

The  penalties,  imposed  upon  a  candidate 
who  was  found  by  the  report  of  the 
Judge  to  be  guilty  of  what  he  might 
call  personal  corruption  were,  therefore 
enormous,  and  it  might  well  be  that 
terror  was  excited  in  the  minds  of  can- 
didates when  they  thought  of  the  penal- 
ties that  might  be  imposed  upon  them. 
It  had  been  felt,  and  felt  very  strongly, 
that  it  was  harsh  that  decisions  involving 
such  severe  consequences  should  be 
arrived  at  by  a  single  Judge,  especially 
as  no  appeal  was  aUowed.  The  Govern- 
ment had  considered  the  matter,  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Committee  were 
of  the  greatest  importance ;  but,  instead 
of  enacting  that  the  trial  should  be  before 
two  Judges,  they  had  provided  in  the 
present  Bill  that,  whenever  a  candidate 
was  reported  as  personally  guilty  of 
corruption,  he  should  have  an  appeal 
&om  the  decision  of  the  Election  Judge 
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to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  so  that,  before 
he  could  be  pronounced  guilty,  and  be- 
fore the  very  fearful  consequences  of 
guilt  could  be  entailed  upon  him,  he 
would  have  a  right  to  the  decision,  per- 
haps, of  four  or  five  Judges,  but,  at  all 
events,  of  three,  of  the  highest  standing. 
No  more  satisfactory  tribunal  could  be 
found  in  this  Elingdom  or  in  any  other 
than  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Bill  was,  that  when  personal 
corruption  was  alleged,  an  appeal  would 
lie  just  as  in  ordinary  cases.  The  action 
would  be  brought  before  the  Court  in 
the  same  manner  as  cases  were  now 
brought  before  it,  and  if  the  Court  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Election  Judge 
was  right,  everybody  would  be  satisfied. 
He  had,  he  believed,  now  made  known 
to  the  House  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill.  Hon.  Gentlemen  would  see  that 
to  a  great  extent  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee,  most  of  which  he  con- 
sidered were  very  excellent  ones,  had 
been  adopted,  and  that,  in  those  cases 
where  they  had  not  been  adopted,  there 
existed  very  good  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  Committee's  suggestion.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Attorney  General,) 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE,  in  mov- 
ing, as  an  Amendment — 

**  That  no  Bill  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to 
Election  Petitions  and  to  the  prevention  of  Cor- 
rupt Practices  at  Parliamentary  Elections  will 
be  satisfactory  to  tho  House  which  loaves  the 
Law  with  regard  to  payments  for  the  convey- 
ance of  Voters  to  tlio  poll  in  its  present  con- 
dition," 

said,  he  would  not,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, go  generally  into  the  subject  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General's  speech,  nor  very  widely  into 
the  Bill;  but  would  suggest,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  that  the  House 
should  first  take  a  Division  on  his  Amend- 
ment, and  then  take  up  the  major  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  measure.  The  Bill 
itself  was  a  very  small  one  upon  a  very 
large  subject.  With  regard  to  the 
Amendment,  he  thought  the  House  must 
be  very  much  astonished  at  some  obser- 
vations which  had  fallen  from  the  At- 
torney General.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  after  telling  the  House  that  a 
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law  existed  which  was  absurd,  and  which 
was  almost  universally  broken,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  as  the  highest  Legal  Au- 
thority in  the  House,  that  he  did  not 
propose  to  do  anything  at  all  to  improve 
matters,  and  that  he  intended  to  leave 
the  law  as  it  stood.  Surely,  that  was  a 
most  impotent  conclusion  to  arrive  at  ? 
It  being  the  case  that  the  law  with  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  vehicles  at  elections 
was  broken  throughout  the  country,  was 
the  House  of  Commons  going  to  declare 
that  that  law  did  not  require  alteration? 
The  Attorney  General  knew  perfectly 
well  that  if  the  law  were  left  in  its 
present  condition,  it  would  everywhere 
continue  to  be  broken,  and  it  would  be 
broken  more  and  more  every  year.  In 
1868,  when  the  law  against  the  employ- 
ment of  vehicles  in  boroughs  was  quite 
new,  it  was  pretty  generally  observed; 
but  in  1874,  when  people  had  come  to 
know  that  the  penalties  attached  to  that 
law  were  never  going  to  be  put  in  force, 
it  was  almost  universally  broken;  and  if 
there  still  existed  a  few  boroughs  in 
which  the  law  had  been  observed  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  day  was  not  far 
distaint  when  it  would  be  disregarded 
even  in  those  select  places.  The  law, 
as  it  now  stood,  legaUzed  the  payment 
for  vehicles  to  convey  voters  to  the  poll 
in  counties  and  some  few  agricultural 
boroughs  ;  but  it  prohibited  such  a  pay- 
ment in  all  other  boroughs  in  the  country 
under  a  penalty  of  40«.  At  the  same 
time,  there  remained  behind  this,  the 
danger  that  it  was  possible  a  severe 
Election  Judge  might  decide,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  that  the  organized 
commission  of  an  illegal  act  on  a  large 
scale  by  a  candidate's  agents  voided  the 
election.  This  general  terror,  which 
had  not  been  met  by  any  decision  yet 
pronounced,  but  which  had  only  been 
hinted  at  in  certain  judicial  decisions, 
had  not  been  found  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  employment  of  vehicles  in  the  way 
he  had  described.  Still  it  was  possible 
that  a  candidate  who  permitted  the  em- 
ployment of  vehicles  at  an  Election 
might  find  himself  subject  to  the  ad- 
verse decision  of  a  particularly  severe 
Judge.  He  believed  the  penalty  for  tho 
employment  of  vehicles  at  Elections  had 
never  been  enforced  in  a  single  case. 
Surely,  it  could  not  be  a  satisfactory 
state  of  things  that  the  Attorney  General 
should  be  still  making  up  his  mind  on 
this  subject;  or  that  he  had  made  up 
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his  mind  to  allow  matters  to  remain  as 
they  were  ?  He  should  help  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  up  his  mind  by  dividing 
the  House  on  the  Amendment  he  had 
placed  on  the  Paper.  For  his  own  part, 
in  common  with  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  that  side  of  the  House,  he  would 
rather  have  the  law  changed  in  either 
direction  than  left  in  its  present  state. 
It  would  be  a  perfectly  intelligible  thing 
if  they  were  to  enforce  such  penalties 
as  would  cause  the  law  to  be  generally 
observed,  or  were  to  declare  that,  being 
on  the  whole  unable  to  enforce  it,  they 
would  repeal  it ;  but  it  was  neither  in- 
telligible nor  defensible  that  they  should 
leave  matters  in  the  lax  position  in 
which  they  at  present  stood.  With  re- 
gard to  what  should  be  done  when  they 
got  into  Committee,  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral had  argued  in  advance  against  the 
idea  of  making  the  employment  of 
vehicles  at  Elections  a  corrupt  practice. 
At  all  events,  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  were  to  ask  the  working 
men's  candidates  at  Elections  what  they 
thought  of  the  law,  they  would  tell  him 
they  would  rather  not  have  the  employ- 
ment of  vehicles  legalized  by  that  House. 
In  fact,  there  was  nothing  which  tended 
more  to  limit  candidatures  to  the  rich 
at  the  present  time  than  this  payment 
for  the  conveyance  of  voters  to  the  poll. 
On  the  present  occasion,  his  position  was 
that  it  was  a  monstrous  thing  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  tell  the  House  that 
the  law  was  universally  broken,  and 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
should  finally  announce  his  decision  to 
leave  matters  as  they  stood.  The  hon. 
Baronet  concluded  bymoving  the  Amend- 
ment of  which  he  had  given  Notice. 

Me.  GOEST,  in  seconding  the  Amend- 
ment, said,  he  was  glad  to  do  so,  as  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
General  had  invited  the  House  to  assist 
the  Government  in  making  up  their 
minds  upon  the  question.  He  could 
confirm  the  opinion  expressed  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  and  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  also,  that  this 
law  relating  to  the  employment  of 
vehicles  was  almost  universally  broken. 
He  did  not  know  a  single  part  of  Eng- 
land in  which  the  employment  of  vehicles 
was  not  universally  practised.  He  would 
even  go  farther,  and  say  that,  in  any 
contested  election,  if  a  candidate  was  so 
virtuous  or  scrupulous  as  not  to  provide 


cabs,  he  would  inevitably  lose  the  elec- 
tion. He  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  employment  of  cabs  was  a  violation 
of  the  law  or  not,  as  it  had  never  been 
decided.  The  hon.  Baronet,  when  he 
was  speaking,  used  the  expression, 
**  employment  of  vehicles  for  elections ;" 
but  what  was  forbidden  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  was  not  the  employment  of 
vehicles  for  elections,  but  the  payment 
of  money  in  respect  of  the  conveyance 
of  a  voter  to  the  poll.  Now,  it  might  • 
be  argued  that  if  money  was  paid  for 
hiring  vehicles  for  a  day,  it  was  not  paid 
in  respect  of  the  conveyance  of  any  par- 
ticular voter  to  the  poll,  as  the  cabs 
might  be  employed  for  other  purposes. 
He  thought  it  desirable  that  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  should  be  made  so  as  to 
clear  up  that  point.  The  existence  of 
the  present  law  was  one  of  the  most 
direct  inducements  to  the  employment  of 
corrupt  practices  at  the  present  time. 
Corruption  always  sprang  from  secret 
payment,  and  if  they  could  only  make 
all  payments  in  respect  of  elections  public 
there  would  be  no  corruption  at  all. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  cabs  there  must  be 
some  arrangement  by  which  some  one, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  candidates, 
should  supply  a  sum  of  money  for  pay- 
ment of  cabs.  The  mere  history  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  corruption  which  took 
place  at  elections  at  the  present  time 
was  that  the  money  provided  for  the 
hire  of  vehicles  was  devoted  by  the  per- 
sons to  whom  it  was  entrusted  to  other 
purposes,  such  as  public-houses.  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  law  should  be 
more  stringent  or  whether  it  should  be 
repealed  and  the  practice  left  as  it  was 
before.  The  tendency  of  his  mind  was 
towards  the  repeal  of  the  law,  solely  on 
the  ground  of  the  impossibility  of  draw- 
ing the  line  defining  what  a  corrupt 
employment  of  vehicles  would  be. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That**  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*'  no  Bill  to  amend  tiie  Acts  relating  to  Election 
Petitions  and  to  the  prevention  of  Corrupt 
Practices  at  Parliamentary  Elections  will  he 
satisfactory  to  the  House  which  leaves  the  Law 
with  regard  to  payments  for  the  conveyance  of 
Voters  to  the  poll  in  its  present  condition," — 
{Sir  Charlet  W.  Dilke,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  '^  That  the  words 

8 reposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
tuestion." 
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Mb.  ANDEESON,  who  had  an 
Amendment  on  the  Paper,  to  the 
effect — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  no  mea- 
Bore  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  country^  unless 
it  attempts  to  deal  with  paid  canvassers,  con- 
veyance of  voters  to  the  poll,  and  the  use  of 
faggot-votes," 

took  exception  to  the  remark  that  the 
law  was  universally  broken.  He  had 
not  broken  it  himself,  and  did  not  think 
the  law  was  ever  broken  in  that  way  in 
Scotland,  or,  if  it  was,  it  must  be  in  very 
exceptional  cases.  But  if  it  was  broken 
now  with  impunity  in  England,  it  might 
soon  be  also  broken  in  Scotland,  and 
with  even  more  impunity,  for  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  pencdty  there.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  misdemeanour 
in  Scotland.  This  term  was  not  known. 
He  disagreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Chatham  (Mr.  Gorst)  in 
thinking  conveyances  should  be  made 
legal.  He  would  make  the  law  stronger 
than  at  present,  and  forbid  the  employ- 
ment of  vehicles,  and  also  the  payment 
of  railway  fares  from  one  end  of  the 
Kingdom  to  another.  It  might  be  loft 
to  the  Election  Judge  to  say  whether 
the  law  had  been  in  an  organized  and 
persistent  manner  broken. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  said,  he  would  vote 
for  the  Amendment.  Under  the  present 
law,  a  candidate  might  be  unjustly  un- 
seated, through  unauthorized  persons 
employing  vehicles  in  his  alleged  be- 
half. Though  the  borough  he  repre- 
sented was  a  very  small  one,  on  election 
days  the  voters  would  not  go  on  *^  shank's 
mare,"  but  must  travel  luxuriously  in 
some  vehicle  or  other.  In  large  boroughs, 
however,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
having  voters  conveyed  to  the  poll,  if 
they  were  to  go  to  the  poll  at  all.  An 
alteration  in  the  law  was  necessary.  Ho 
thought  it  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
removing  the  present  prohibition  against 
the  hire  of  vehicles ;  but  this  was  a 
point  they  could  afterwards  discuss. 

Mr.  COLMAN  complained  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  present  law,  and  said 
that  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  convey- 
ing the  voters  to  the  poll  in  the  counties 
was  legal,  whereas  it  was  said,  in  the 
curious  phraseology  of  the  law,  to  bo 
illegal,  but  not  corrupt,  so  as  to  void  the 
election  in  the  boroughs.  That  was  a 
state  of  the  law  which  certainly  failed  to 
commend  itself  to  the  borough  voters, 
and  he  thought  that  Parliament,  in  legis- 


lating upon  the  question,  could  not  go 
contrary  to  public  sentiment  and  feeling. 
It  would  be  most  difficult,  indeed,  to  in- 
duce the  borough  voter  to  believe  that 
he  did  a  corrupt  thing  in  being  con- 
veyed to  the  poll,  when  his  brother 
voter  just  over  the  border  in  doing  the 
same  thing  did  that  which  was  perfectlj 
legal.  He  hoped  the  hon.  ana  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  would 
not  consent  to  leave  the  law  in  such  an 
unsatisfactory  state.  He  (Mr.  Colman) 
thought  the  law  required  amendment, 
and  that  the  law  in  boroughs  should  be 
made  the  same  as  it  now  was  in  counties. 
He  agreed  that  all  the  expenses  incurred 
in  a  contested  Election  should  be  pub- 
lished, and  he  thought  this  should  be 
done  not  merely  in  the  locality  but  in  a 
Betum  to  Fai^ament,  because  he  be- 
lieved that  publicity  had  a  great  ten- 
dency to  check  corruption.  He  hoped 
to  hear  a  declaration  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  before  the  debate 
closed,  that  he  would  no  longer  consent 
to  allow  the  law  to  remain  in  the  un- 
certain state  in  which,  unhappily,  it  was 
now. 

Mr.  GREGORY  said,  it  seemed  to  be 
agreed  that  it  was  desirable  to  take  the 
opportunity  which  the  Bill  offered  of 
making  some  alteration  in  the  law. 
Opinions,  however,  differed  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  this  alteration  should 
proceed.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought 
the  law  should  be  amended  as  far  as 
possible ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  go 
the  length  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke), 
in  saying  that  no  Bill  would  be  satisfac- 
tory which  loft  the  law  in  its  present  con- 
dition. In  fact,  the  hon.  Baronet  con- 
demned the  Bill  upon  a  point  on  which 
it  might  be  amended  in  Committee.  He 
suggested  that  the  hon.  Baronet,  having 
already  obtained  a  sufficient  expression 
of  the  opinion  of  the  House,  would  do 
well  to  withdraw  his  Amendment  and 
leave  the  question  to  be  considered  in 
Committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN  LLOYD  observed, 
that  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to 
increase  the  expense  of  elections ;  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  by  legisla- 
tion to  counteract  such  tendency.  The 
prohibition  of  the  payment  of  conveying 
voters  to  the  poUin  boroughs  was  a  step  in 
that  direction ;  and  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
desirable  to  extend  the  prohibition  to 
counties,  and  to  place  the  law  altogether 
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in  a  more  definite  and  satisfactory  state. 
It  was  not  fair  either  to  the  candidates 
or  the  electors  that  the  longest  purse 
should  have  the  best  chance  of  success. 
The  conveyance  of  voters  to  the  poll 
was  a  bribe  to  the  electors.  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  Bill  was  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  enable  the  voter  to 
express  his  real  opinion  and  to  elect  the 
candidate  he  preferred  without  the  use 
of  any  indirect  influence.  The  law  ought 
to  be  made  more  stringent,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expense  of  carrying  voters 
to  the  poll  declared  to  be  a  sufQ.cient 
ground  for  avoiding  the  election.  If 
that  were  done,  and  the  prohibition  ex- 
tended to  counties,  voters  would  soon 
get  accustomed  to  the  idea,  and  would 
be  conveyed  to  the  poll  at  their  own 

expense.  

Sib  GEORGE  BOWYER  said,  he  did 
not  propose  to  enter  upon  a  considera- 
tion of  the  question  as  to  the  conveyance 
of  voters.  He  thought  that  that  matter 
had  already  been  sufficiently  ventilated. 
What  he  desired  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  was  the  broader  view — 
the  Constitutional  view  which  ought  to 
be  taken  in  regard  to  this  Bill  introduced 
by  the  Government,  and  in  regard  to 
the  law  as  it  at  present  stood.  As  to 
the  law  as  it  now  stood,  he  had  always 
protested  against  it  as  being  highly  un- 
constitutional. According  to  that  law, 
by  the  decision  of  a  single  Judge,  a 
Member  of  the  House,  or  a  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  it,  was  subject  to  the  most 
grave  and  formidable  civU  disabilities. 
Under  the  decision  of  a  single  Judge,  a 
man  might  be  declared  incapable  of  oc- 
cupying a  seat  in  the  Legislature.  He 
might  be  declared  incapable  of  holding 
any  municipal  office.  He  might  be  de- 
clared incapable  of  giving  a  vote — in 
fact,  he  might  be  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  practically  to  forfeit  his  civil 
rights.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  validity  of  an  Election  Return 
ought  not  to  be  decided  by  Judges ;  and, 
no  doubt,  the  measure  at  present  before 
the  House  was  an  improvement  upon 
the  existing  condition  of  matters,  in  so 
far  as  it  provided  for  a  Court  of  Appeal ; 
but  he  still  thought  that  that  was  not 
sufficient  to  fulfil  the  principles  of  Con- 
stitutional Law  of  this  country.  In  his 
opinion,  no  man  ought  to  be  subjected 
to  civil  disabilities  or  to  penal  conse- 
quences, except  under  conviction  by  a 
jury  of  his  countrymen — except  under 

VOL.  COXLIV.      [thibd  sbedss.] 


legal  judgment  by  his  peers.  In  such  a 
case  the  prosecution  might  be  left  to  the 
Attorney  General;  but  the  decision  to 
the  jury.  A  Member  of  Parliament 
ought  not  to  be  subject  to  such  punish- 
ments by  any  single  Judge  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  even  when  there  was  the 
right  of  appeal  to  said  Judges,  also  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  but  only  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers  after  a  regular 
trial,  and  a  regular  indictment  before  a 
jury.  He  should,  in  Committee,  propose 
an  Amendment  to  that  effect. 

Mb.  RATHBONE  said,  that  anything 
would  be  better  than  to  leave  the  law  in 
its  present  state  of  entire  uncertainty. 
It  was  not  right  that  persons  who  were 
to  make  laws  should  sit  in  that  House 
through  any  evasion  or  breach  of  the 
law.  He  trusted  that  the  Government 
would  see  their  way  to  give  an  assurance 
that  the  law  in  this  respect  should  be 
altered  during  the  present  Session.  In 
the  absence  of  such  an  assurance,  he 
should  vote  with  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke).  It  would  be  easy  to  make  the 
law  more  stringent,  and  he  thought  the 
most  practical  thing  at  present  would  be 
to  extend  the  hours  of  polling,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  till  that  was  done,  make 
the  law  of  borough  and  county  elections 
conformable.  Once  they  allowed  one 
portion  of  the  expenses  to  be  kept  back, 
they  opened  the  door  to  all  kinds  of 
corruption. 

Mb.  W.  S.  stanhope  said,  that 
though  the  expenses  of  candidates  in  coun- 
ties would  be  considerably  lessened  by 
making  conveyance  to  the  poll  illegal,  yet 
in  large  counties,  and  divisions  of  coun- 
ties, such  a  change  in  the  law  would  inflict 
great  hardship  on  voters  who  lived  at  a 
distance.  In  spite  of  the  large  number 
of  polling-places  in  the  county  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent,  there  was  a 
large  number  of  electors  who  lived  five 
or  six  miles  away  from  any  polling- 
place.  It  was  the  desire  of  Parliament 
that  the  poll  should  be  brought  as 
closely  as  possible  to  every  man's  door, 
and  since  Parliament  refused  to  allow 
the  use  of  polling-papers  except  in  the 
case  of  University  elections,  it  was  neces- 
sary, where  difficulties  might  arise  from 
long  distances,  that  the  present  practice 
should  be  continued. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  thought 
they  ought  to  draw  the  line  at  the 
voluntary  point.    He  objected  to  every 
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form  of  influence  which  tended  to  make 
a  Toter  vote  for  any  reason  except  his 
own  voluntary  desire.    But  he  thought 
that  any  genUeman  might  go  to  the  poll 
in  his  own    carriage,   or    might  lend 
his  carriage  without  remimeration  for 
bringing  voters  to  the  poll.     He  did  not 
think  the  House  ought  to  interfere  with 
that ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  hire  of 
carriages   for  such  a  purpose,  quite  a 
different  class  of  considerations  arose. 
It  had  been  suggested  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
that  the  lending  of  vehicles  might  operate 
severely  in  the  case  of  workmen's  can- 
didates.    He  questioned  if  anything  of 
the  kind  would  occur.    It  was  very  un- 
likely when  a  real  workman's  candidate 
appeared — a  man  of  real  weight  and 
influence — ^that   the    support   given  to 
him  would  be  confined  to  working  men. 
At  least,  he  trusted  that  the  division  of 
classes  had  not  yet  progressed  so  far  in 
this  country  as  was  suggested  by  the 
observations  of   the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.    He  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  made 
that  statement  to  rebut  the  supposition 
that  the  lending  of  carriages  would  be 
all  on  one  side.    He  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  lending  of  carriages  would 
be    excessive,  except  where   sentiment 
was  very  strong ;   and,  in  that  case,  it 
would  not  be  the  policy  of  the  House  to 
interfere  with   the   strong  and  earnest 
convictions  of  the  constituency  on  public 
matters.     He  quite  aereed  with  many 
hon.  Members  who  had  spoken  from  the 
Liberal  side  of  the  House  that  the  hiring 
of  vehicles  acted  as  a  direct  bribe  to  the 
voter.     Unquestionably,  it  W€W  a  much 
larger  bribe  than  the  offer  of  refresh^ 
ments.    Take,  for  example,  a  case  where 
one    candidate  was    preferable  to   the 
other,  but  who  was  not  able  to  provide 
vehicles,  while  the  other  candidate  was 
able  to  say,  *'I  will  take  you  two  or 
three  miles  on  a  car  to  the  poll."     Was 
that  to  be  allowed  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  the   merest    refreshment  to  the 
voter  was  forbidden  ?  In  his  opinion,  to 
present  a  voter  with  a  ride  of  two  or 
three  miles  was  a  far  greater  bribe  than 
to    give    him    half-a-glass   of  whisky. 
Yet,  while  the  one  was  forbidden,  the 
greater    bribe  was    allowed;    but   the 
hiring  of  vehicles  was  a  means  of  bribery 
on  another  account.     In  nearly  all  con- 
stituencies there  was  a  large  number  of 
car    owners,   and   the   hiring  of  their 
vehicles  would  not  only  directly  influence 
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the  car  owners  themselves,  but  the  very 
considerable  number  of  persons  in  their 
employment.      Thus    direct  pecuniary 
considerations  would  affect  the  votes  of 
a  large  number  of  persons  in  every  con- 
stituency so  long  as  they  gave  a  ridi 
man  the  power  of  buying  up  aU  the 
vehicles  in  a  constituency  for  a  day  or 
a  number  of  days.     Besides  that,  the 
mere    hiring    of   vehicles — he  did  not 
know  how  it  applied  to  England  or  Scot- 
land, but  it  certainly  applied  to  Ireland, 
as  many  Irish  Members  would  bear  wit- 
ness— might  act  as  a  most  efficient  means 
of  coercion.    For  instance,  it  was  within 
the  knowledge,  he  was  sure,  of  a  large 
number  of   hon.  Members   from   Ire- 
land that,  where  a  candidate  of  what  he 
might  without  offence  call  the  popular 
Party  was  opposed  by  a  candidate  in  the 
territorial  interest,  and  the  former  asked 
a  tenant  for  his  vote,  the  frequent  reply 
was,  that  they  must  go  to  the  poll  in  the 
master's  car.     The  landlords'  vehicles 
were  sent  for  the  tenantry,  and  the  most 
complete  preparations  were  made  at  the 
pollmg-places    for    carrying    out    the 
scheme  under  the  eyes  of  the  agents. 
The  rural  voters  were  gathered  together 
at  their  residences,  and  brought  into 
the    polling-places   without    a    chance 
of  wandering  or  escaping.    Arrived  at 
the  polling-mace,  there  might  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  polling  them  at  once,  and  a 
house  with  a  large  yard  had  previously 
been  provided  for  their  reception.     The 
tenant-voters    were    taken  in  and   ef- 
fectually deposited  in  this  pound,  and 
retained  there  until  the  moment  came 
for  duly  and  effectually  polling  them. 
The  existing  law  rendered  this  use  of 
vehicles  specially  effectual  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coercing,   because,   under  the 
existing  law,   personating  agents    and 
some  other  agents  were  allowed  to  be 
present  in  the  booth  where  the  voters 
were  voting.     The  candidates  also  could 
go  from  booth  to  booth.     Now,  take  the 
case  of  a  number  of  illiterate  voters 
picked  up  at  their  residences,  and  having 
no  chance  of  escaping  or  hiding.     These 
men,  though  they  would  prefer  not  to 
vote  at  all  rather  than  vote    against 
their    consciences,   were    kept    in    the 
pound  till  the  moment  for  polling  ar- 
rived,  and  on  going  into   the   booth, 
being  unable  to  make  use  of  the  ballot, 
because  they  were  xmable  to  read  or. 
write,   were  obliged   to    declare    their 
votes  aloud,  with  the  candidate  of  their 
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landlord  looking  on  and  listening.  It 
was  impossible,  under  snch  circum- 
stances, to  have  a  free  election.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  hiring  of  vehicles  formed 
a  link  in  the  coercion  chain  that  was 
cast  around  the  Irish  voter.  This  was 
a  practical  objection  to  the  existing  state 
of  the  law  which  was  known  to  every 
Irish  Member  of  Parliament.  It  ought 
to  be  the  intention  of  Parliament  to 
cultivate  a  sentiment  of  duty  in  the 
elector;  but  so  long  as  they  counter- 
acted that  by  an  accumulation  of  con- 
veniences by  which  the  richer  candidates 
were  possessed  of  the  power  to  which  he 
had  referred,  so  long  would  their  laws 
tend  to  lower  the  public  spirit  of  the 
country.  Beferring  to  the  general 
question,  he  had  cdways  felt  that  the 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty  raised 
about  trying  Election  Petitions  was  the 
ancient  Constitutional  one  brought  before 
the  House  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  County 
of  Wexford  (Sir  George  Bowyer).  It 
was  observed  that,  while  murder  cases 
and  such  cases  as  that  of  the  Glasgow 
Bank  directors  came  before  a  jury,  they 
declined  to  allow  a  broad  question  of 
fact,  whether  a  candidate  had  obeyed 
the  law,  to  be  brought  before  a  jury  of 
his  country  also. 

Mr.  RITCHIE  said,  he  could  not  sup- 
port the  Amendment,  as  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that,  if  it  were  carried,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  throwing  the  Bill  out. 
[*'  No,  no !"]  However  Aat  might  be, 
what  seemed  singular  to  him  about  all 
these  Amendments  was  that  no  objection 
had  been  taken  to  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill.  It  was  simply  objected  to 
it,  that  it  did  not  contain  a  clause  alter- 
ing the  law  with  reference  to  the  con- 
veyance of  voters  to  the  poll.  The  Gt)- 
vemment  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
framing  a  clause  which  would  satisfy  all 
the  hon.  Members  who  had  spoken  on 
the  subject;  and  he  did  not  think  the 
absence  of  a  clause  with  respect  to 
vehicles  should  be  allowed  to  upset  the 
whole  Bill.  He  thought  the  proper 
time  for  moving  an  Amendment  would 
be  when  the  Bill  had  reached  Commit- 
tee. While  private  carriages  were  al- 
lowed to  convey  voters  to  the  poll,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  visit  with  heavy 
penalties  the  employment  of  cabs  ten- 
dered by  the  friends  of  a  candidate  who 
were  not  in  a  position  to  lend  him 
carriages. 


Mb.  MTJNTZ  hoped  the  House  would 
not  allow  itself  to  be  led  away  with  the 
idea  that  passing  the  Amendment  would 
have  the  effect  of  throwing  out  the  Bill, 
because  it  was  not  the  case.  It  would 
continue  unaffected  in  any  way.  He 
was  afraid  it  would  be  impossible  to 
'draw  a  line  beyond  which  no  one  would 
be  allowed  to  convey  voters  to  the  poll ; 
and  therefore  he  bought  they  would 
eventually  have  to  revert  to  the  old  plan 
of  allowing  everyone  to  do  so.  Qearly 
somQ  change  was  required,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  very  unfortunate 
if  they  allowed  this  opportunity  to  pass 
over  without  dealing  with  the  question 
raised  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Chelsea.  He  believed  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  were  agreed — even 
the  Bepresentative  of  the  immaculate 
City  of  Glasgow  agreed — ^that  the  law 
ought  to  be  altered,  for  in  its  present 
shape  it  was  anything  but  desirable.  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
only  wanted  some  assurance  that  the 
matter  should  receive  attention  in  Com- 
mittee, and  unless  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  should  give  the  House 
such  an  assurance,  he  (Mr.  Muntz) 
would  vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  MCLAREN  dissented  from  the 
opinion  expressed  by  thehon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General,  that  the  employment 
of  cabs  in  elections  was  almost  universal. 
He  could  state,  from  personal  experience 
and  observation,  that  in  Scotland  the  em- 
ployment of  cabs  was  not  a  practice  that 
was  so  generally  resorted  to.  He  himself 
had  never  paid,  nor  had  any  person  paid 
for  him,  one  shilling  for  the  conveyance 
of  voters  at  either  of  the  four  elections  in 
which  he  had  been  concerned  at  Edin- 
burgh. In  Scotland  they  considered  it 
would  be  quite  competent  for  the  Judges 
to  give  a  serious  interpretation  to  the 
words  of  the  Act  against  the  employ- 
ment of  cabs  in  burghs,  and  visit  the 
candidates  with  serious  consequences. 
One  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  practice 
wherever  it  prevailed  would,  he  thought, 
be  by  making  the  penalty  for  employing 
and  paying  for  cabs  for  voters  £50,  instead 
of  40«.  This  would  make  it  worth  while 
prosecuting  offenders.  Another  way  would 
be  by  declaring  the  votes  given  by  parties 
conveyed  at  the  expense  of  the  candi- 
dates to  be  votes  thrown  away.  He  had 
experience  of  many  elections  in  Scotland, 
and  only  in  one  instance  had  he  known 
of  cabs  being  employed  by  the  candidate's 
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friends,  and  they  could  not  venture 
to  bring  the  yoters  to  the  poll,  but  con- 
veyed them  to  the  nearest  election 
office  of  the  candidate,  and  from  that 
office  the  voters  walked  to  the  poll. 
The  prohibition  of  conveyances  would 
have  the  effect  of  removing  a  stigma 
from  many  men  who  would  on  no 
account  wish  to  break  the  law.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  contrive  in 
some  way  to  give  practical  effect  to  the 
present  law  by  making  it  more  stringent. 
SiE  HENEY  JAMES,  in  supporting 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W: 
Dilke),  said,  that  all  the  speakers  had 
admitted  that  the  law  was  in  a  most  un- 
satisfactory position,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  altered  in  one  direction  or  the 
other.  The  question  was,  whether  the 
House  would  have  the  courage  to  vote 
that  the  law  should  be  changed,  or  whe- 
ther, for  the  sake  of  expediency,  an 
unsatisfactory  law  should  remain  im- 
changed.  Every  hon.  Member  of  that 
House  knew  that,  do  what  he  would, 
the  law  would  be  broken  by  his  agent. 
He  thought  no  hon.  Member  would  wish 
such  a  state  of  things  to  continue.  The 
word  unsatisfactory  was  not  strong 
enough ;  and  he  would  go  fturther  and 
say  it  was  a  gross  scandal,  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  law  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage the  man  who  most  wished  to 
respect  and  obey  it,  and  allowed  the 
well-doer  to  be  defeated  by  the  man 
who  was  willing  to  violate  the  law, 
because,  in  practice  and  effect,  the  viola- 
tion was  not  followed  by  any  penalty. 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  be  de- 
fended, and  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  accept  the  Amendment.  If  the 
House  rejected  the  Amendment,  and 
said  it  was  right  to  allow  to  exist  a  law 
which  said  that  no  carriage  of  voters 
should  take  place,  but  imposed  a  penalty 
which  was  no  penalty — namely,  4()«., 
recoverable  in  the  County  Court  —  he 
did  not  think  they  would  be  able  to 
justify  it.  If  the  practice  were  prohi- 
bited, the  prohibition  ought  to  go  to  the 
extent  of  preventing  it.  It  was  useless 
to  say  that  a  thing  should  not  be  done 
if  no  consequence  were  to  follow  the 
doing  of  it.  In  that  case,  violation  of 
the  law  would  still  take  place  with  de- 
triment to  those  who  wished  to  do  well, 
and  advantage  to  those  who  wished  to 
do  evil.  The  future  question  would  be 
whether  the  thing  was  to  be  permitted 
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or  prevented.  As  to  that,  a  great  deal 
might,  no  doubt,  be  said  in  favour  of 
perfect  freedom  in  the  matter  of  convey- 
ance of  voters  to  the  poll;  but  he 
thought  that  more  still  might,  perhaps, 
be  said  to  the  contrary.  The  expenses 
of  elections  had  increased  until  they 
were  carried  more  by  wealth  than  by 
merit.  [**No,  no!"]  He  was  glad 
hon.  Members  opposite  had  any  expe- 
rience to  the  contrary.  At  all  events, 
the  expenses  of  elections  were  increasing. 
He  thought  if  hon.  Members  looked 
into  the  case,  they  would  find  that  the 
expenses  had  increased  since  1868  ;  but 
whether  that  were  so  or  not,  he  believed 
they  would  all  agree  the  expenses  were 
quite  large  enough.  Anything  they  could 
do,  he  thought,  Ihey  ought  to  do,  to  dimi- 
nish those  expenses,  and  the  prohibition 
to  convey  voters  would  diminish  them. 
The  point  was  that,  by  allowing  the 
carriage  of  voters  to  the  poll,  they  were 
opening  the  door  to  corrupt  payments, 
for  they  were  bound  to  keep  them 
secret.  At  any  rate,  he  thought  the 
Amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  an  alteration,  whereas  all  must 
allow  a  change  was  desirable.  He 
understood  that,  in  connection  with  a 
recent  election,  no  less  a  sum  than 
£3,000  had  been  expended  in  carriages 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  voters.  For 
himself,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  would  drag  the  voter  to  the  poll 
— being  convinced  that  the  votes  re- 
corded by  earnest  men  who  would  take 
the  trouble  to  go  to  the  poll  were  poli- 
tically worth  more  than  the  votes  of 
those  who  would  not  go  to  the  poll  un- 
less they  were  carried  or  dragged  there. 
He  sincerely  hoped  the  House  would 
pronounce  against  a  state  of  the  law 
which  neither  prohibited  nor  sanctioned 
the  practice. 

Sib  GEORGE  BOWYER,  rising  to 
Order,  said,  there  was  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  what  the  effect 
of  carrying  the  Amendment  would  be, 
some  holding  that  it  would  defeat  the 
Bill,  and  others  that  it  would  not.  It 
would  be  convenient  if  the  Speaker 
would  state  what  would  really  be  the 
effect  of  carrying  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  SPEAE:ER  :  The  carrjung  of  the 
Amendment  would  have  the  effect  of  set- 
ting aside  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
for  the  moment ;  but  a  Motion  for  its 
second  reading  could  again,  at  some 
future  time,  be  proposed. 
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The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:   Sir,    although    I    think    the 
Amendment    of   the  hon.  Baronet,    if 
carried,  would  not  have  the  effect  of  de- 
feating the  Bill,  still  we  ought  to  con- 
sider seriously  whether  or  not  it  is  de- 
sirable that  such  an  Amendment  should 
be  adopted  at  the  present  time.    As  I 
gather  it,  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  expressed  their  inten- 
tion of  voting  for  me  Amendment  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  law  is  in  an  unsatis- 
factory state,  and  that  it  ought  to  bo 
settled  in  one  way  or  another  in  this 
Bill.     On  that  point  all  are  agreed ;  but 
there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  what  the  nature  of  that  settlement 
should   be.      Some  say  that  the    law 
ought  to    be  altered  in  the    sense    of 
making  it  more  strict,  aud  carrying  to  a 
greater  extent  the  prohibition  of  paying 
for  the  conveyance  of  voters.     Others 
say  that  the  law  ought  to  be  altered  in 
the  sense  of  giving  the  right  of  such 
payment.     In  fact,   all  agree  in    con- 
demning the  present  state  of  things, 
just  as  two  men  might  agree  in  con- 
demning a  glass  of  brandy  and  water — 
the  one  because  he    objected    to    the 
brandy,  and  the  other  because  he  ob- 
jected to  the  water.     The  difficulty  that 
I  feel  in  accepting  such  an  Amendment 
as  that  of  the  hon.  Baronet  is  that  we 
should  be  coming  to  a  vote  which  would 
be  in  itself  quite  as  ambiguous  and  un- 
certain as  the  present  state  of  the  law  ; 
and  if  I  agree  that  it  would  be   desir- 
able that  the  law    should  be    so   far 
amended  as  to  bring  about  a  certainty,  I 
think  we  had  better  adjourn  a  decision 
on  that  point  until  we  have  before  us 
some  proposition  as  to  what  the  law 
ought  to  be,  and  then  we  can  decide 
whether  the  proposition  before  us  is  one 
that  we  should  adopt.     For  that  pur- 
pose it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
adopt  the  Eesolution  now  proposed.    It 
is    perfectly  open    to    us  to  pass  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  when 
we  come  into  Committee  we  can  pass  a 
clause  or  clauses  for  the  purpose    of 
dealing  with  this  question.     Any  pro- 
posal can  be  perfectly  well  made  in  Com- 
mittee.   I  do  not  at  all  deny  that  there 
is  great  force  in  some  of  the  observa- 
tions that  have  been  made  as  to  the  in- 
convenience in  the  present  state  of  the 
law.     It  is  inconvenient  with  regard  to 
any  law  that  it  should  be  uncertain.     I 
am  quite  prepared  to  say  that  if  a  prac- 


tical proposal  can  be  made  in  Committee 
on  the  Bill,  which  will  tender  the  law 
more  certain  than  it  is  at  present,  it  will 
deserve  careful  consideration ;  and  the 
Government  will  adopt  any  proposition 
which  may  seem  to  them,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  a  fair  and  proper  one.  But  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Bill  was 
introduced,  and  to  the  relation  of  this 
particular  question  to  the  Bill  as  a 
whole.  In  the  year  1867,  when  we  last 
had  a  complete  review  of  the  electoral 
system,  the  Government  of  the  day 
made  a  proposal  with  regard  to  the 
method  of  voting,  and  the  object  which 
the  Government  at  that  time  had  in  view 
was  this — They  were  anxious  to  provide 
their  constituents  with  the  best  possible 
means  of  recording  their  votes,  without 
running  any  risk  of  corruption  in  the 
form  of  payment,  nominally  for  the  con- 
veyance of  voters,  and  the  plan  which 
the  Government  of  the  day  proposed 
was  the  plan  of  voting  papers.  That 
plan  was  discussed  in  the  House,  and 
rejected  on  a  Division  by  a  majority  of 
some  30  or  40  votes.  Afterwards,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  clause  was  put  into 
the  Bill  to  provide  for  the  system  of 
voting  papers,  and  it  came  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  with  that  clause  in 
it.  The  Government  again  supported  it, 
with  modifications  ;  but  were  again  de- 
feated, so  that  the  House  decided  against 
the  system  of  voting  papers.  As  to  the 
mode  in  which  voting  was  to  be  carried 
on  in  large  constituencies  and  in  large 
areas,  that  question  was  considered ;  and 
the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
was  a  compromise,  by  the  terms  of 
which  payment  for  the  conveyance  of 
voters  was  made  legal  for  counties  and 
certain  large  agricultural  boroughs, 
but  altogether  prohibited  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  boroughs.  That  was  the 
position  in  which  the  law  was  left 
by  the  measure  of  1867.  In  addition  to 
that  measure,  which  laid  down  general 
principles,  another  Act  was  passed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
mode  of  trying  charges  of  fraud  and 
corruption  at  elections.  That  was  a 
very  great  change  in  the  law;  for 
whereas  before  Committees  of  the 
House  had  always  decided  Election 
questions,  it  was  by  that  measure  left 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  Judge  to  invali- 
date an  Election,  and  award  penalties. 
It  has  been  said  that  that  Act  gives  too 
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mucli  power  to  the  Judge;  and  other 
complaints  have  been  made  of  such  a 
character  that  it  has  become  incumbent 
on  the  Government  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  proposed 
change.  The  Gbvemment  have,  there- 
fore, introduced  a  Bill  which  we  think 
will  enable  the  House  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
Election  Petitions  and  inflicting  penal- 
ties upon  persons  guilty  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices. It  has  not,  however,  been 
thought  necessary  to  revive  the  question 
of  voting  papers,  or  the  question  of  the 
conveyance  of  voters ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  question  of  the  convey- 
ance of  voters  is  one  that  may  very  pro- 
perly be  introduced  into  the  Bill,  and  it 
will  be  quite  within  the  competence  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Chelsea,  or  any 
other  hon.  Member,  to  make  proposals 
with  regard  to  that  point.  Let  a  clause 
be  introduced  in  any  form  which  will 
commend  itself  to  hon.  Members,  and 
we  will  deal  with  it ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, what  I  contend  for  is  that  we 
should  commit  an  error  if  we  declined 
to  go  on  with  this  Bill  until  we  had 
passed  the  abstract  Besolution  now 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Chelsea,  which  would  only  ex- 
press the  opinions  of  two  bodies  of 
uentlemen  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other.  At  the  present  moment  I  hope 
the  House  will  not  accept,  and  I  would 
almost  venture  to  hope  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  withdraw,  the  Amend- 
ment; because,  although  it  would  not 
have  the  eflPect  of  defeating  the  Bill,  it 
would  certainly  delay  the  second  read- 
ing. 

Me.  BIGGAE,  in  supporting  the 
Amendment,  said,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  he  would  narrate  his  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  inconvenience 
and  injustice  which  the  present  system 
allowed.  At  one  of  the  elections  in  the 
county  for  which  he  sat  (Cavan),  one  of 
the  agents  of  the  candidates  hired  all 
the  cars  which  were  to  be  had  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  was  a  manifest 
injustice  to  his  opponent,  who  could  not 
get  any ;  while  in  other  districts,  where 
there  were  no  cars  to  hire,  the  voters 
came  up  quite  as  well.  He  had  been 
told  that  at  some  county  elections  in  Ire- 
land it  was  the  custom  for  the  car 
drivers  to  aoply  to  the  candidates  to  be 
allowed  to  bring  up  the  voters  to  the 
poU;  but  that  was  before  the  present 
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Act  came  into  operation,  and  the  result 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  expenses  of 
the  election. 

Mb.  CALLAN  said,  what  he  most 
objected  to  in  the  Bill  was  the  proposal 
to  leave  the  decision  in  the  trial  of  an 
Election  Petition  to  a  single  Judge.  In 
the  case  of  the  Election  for  Drogheda,  a 
Petition  was  presented  against  the  re- 
turn of  the  hon.  Member  who  sat  for 
that  county,  and,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom, that  Petition,  which  was  the  first 
lodged  in  Court,  should  have  been  tried 
by  the  senior  Judge  on  the  rota — ^Mr. 
Justice  Lawson.  But  soon  afterwards  a 
bye- election  took  place  in  Galway,  and 
by  some  legerdemain,  which  had  cer- 
tainly caused  considerable  dissatisfaction 
in  Ireland,  the  senior  Judge  was  taken 
from  Drogheda,  and  sent  to  try  the 
Galway  Petition.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Barry  tried  the  Drogheda  Peti- 
tion. A  serious  question  arose  in  it,  and 
a  case  was  given  which  was  taken  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  and  in  that 
Court,  if  the  usual  course  had  been 
taken,  the  case  would  have  been  tried  by 
the  same  Judge  who  tried  it  at  Drog- 
heda. That  showed  the  necessity  of 
having  more  than  one  Judge ;  because, 
had  the  case  gone  on  in  the  instance  he 
was  quoting,  a  very  substantial  injustice 
would  have  been  done,  and  the  present 
Member  for  Drogheda  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  unseated.  He  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sligo  (Mr.  O'Conor) 
would  be  enabled  to  go  on  with  his 
Amendment. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  138 ;  Noes 
89  :  Majority  49.— (Div.  List,  No.  50.) 

Main  Question  proposed,  '*That  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Mb.  O'CONOE,  who  had  an  Amend- 
ment on  the  Paper  to  the  effect — 

"  That  no  amondment  of  the  Law  relating  to 
the  trial  of  Election  Petitions  can  be  satisfac- 
tory which  leaves  the  decision  of  such  Petitions 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  Judge,'* 

thought  the  principle  of  the  measure 
would  continue  what  was  an  objection- 
able feature  in  the  mode  of  trying  Elec- 
tion Petitions  contained  in  the  Act  of 
1868.  When  the  Act  was  first  passed 
which  relegated  the  trying  of  Election 
Petitions  from  that  House  to  one  Judge, 
it  was  strongly  condemned  by  some  of 
the  most  experienced  Members  of  tha  t 
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House,  among  others  by  Mr.  Henley 
and  Mr.  Bouverie ;  and,  finally,  it  had  only 
passed  as  a  temporary  measure,  which 
showed  that  the  House  felt  a  consider- 
able amount  of  hesitation  as  to  the 
necessity  of  passing  it;  and  it  was  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
that  their  dealings  with  such  g^ave  and 
serious  offences  were  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  one  Judge.  At  that  time,  it 
might  be  said,  they  did  not  know  how 
the  Act  would  work  ;  but  when  they  saw 
it  in  operation  in  1869,  so  far  from  any 
confidence  being  created  in  the  new  tri- 
bunals, the  greatest  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vailed. Between  1869  and  1874  there 
were  few  Election  Petitions  tried  of  any 
interest,  with  the  exception  of  the  cele- 
brated Gal  way  Petition  in  1872;  and 
when,  in  1873,  he  (Mr.  O'Conor) 
brought  the  matter  before  the  House, 
but  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  it. 
In  1875,  after  the  second  batch  of  Peti- 
tions were  tried  in  1 874,  itcreated  great  in- 
terest, so  much  so,  that  he  believed  no  less 
than  five  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons endeavoured  to  bring  the  subject 
forward  in  that  year.  Hishon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dewsbury  (Mr. 
Serjeant  Simon)  was  fortunate  in  obtain- 
ing a  night  for  a  Motion  on  the  subject. 
A  discussion  ensued,  and  a  Committee 
was  appointed,  which  held  sittings  and 
took  a  great  deal  of  valuable  evidence. 
As  in  this  Bill  it  was  not  proposed  to  give 
any  appeal,  he  thought  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  strengthen  the  Court  which 
was  to  try  Election  Petitions.  Nearly 
everyone  whose  opinion  on  the  subj  ect  was 
worth  having  had  been  examined  before 
the  Committee,  and,  in  particular,  he 
might  mention  the  names  of  Lord  Jus- 
tice Bramwell,  Mr.  Justice  Keating,  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins,  and  Serjeant  Ballan- 
tine.  The  whole  weight  of  the  evidence 
went  to  show  the  desirability  of  strength- 
ening the  Court  by  the  appointment  of 
a  second  Judge.  Lord  Justice  Bramwell 
had  strongly  urged  the  establishment  of 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  single 
Judge ;  but,  in  the  event  of  there  being 
no  appeal,  admitted  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  original  Court.  Mr. 
Justice  Keating  had  expressed  him- 
self to  much  the  same  effect,  and 
added  his  testimony  to  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  witnesses.  The  Commit- 
tee itself,  a  very  large  and  influential 
one,  made  a  recommendation  to  the  same 
effect.    He  admitted,  however,  that  a 


minority  of  the  Committee  dissented 
from  that  recommendation,  and  that  it 
had  been  resisted  mainly  on  two  grounds 
by  the  Government  of  the  day  ;  but  the 
reasons  given  for  dissenting  were  very 
inadequate.  The  first  was  that  it  would 
be  casting  a  slur  on  the  Judges  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  them  in  the  Court 
of  First  Instance ;  but  when  this  change 
was  asked  for  by  the  Judges  themselves, 
he  failed  to  see  how  it  could  be  con- 
sidered disrespectful  to  comply  with  their 
own  request.  Then  it  was  said  the 
number  of  Judges  was  so  small  that 
more  than  one  could  not  be  spared  to 
try  these  Petitions ;  but  that  would  be 
an  equally  good  argument  for  not  refer- 
ring the  Petitions  to  the  Judges  at  all, 
and  for  allowing  them  to  be  tried  by 
some  other  tribunal.  He  (Mr.  0' Conor) 
did  not  believe  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  having  more  than  one  Judge 
in  England,  if  the  House  were  really 
desirous  of  having  such  a  tribunal.  In 
Ireland,  certainly,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  matter.  Whatever 
might  be  the  difference  of  opinion  in 
England  in  regard  to  the  question,  in 
Ireland  there  was  practically  unanimity 
on  the  subj  ect.  The  entire  public  opinion 
of  Ireland — the  opinion  of  all  the  men 
of  greatest  weight — was  in  favour  of 
enlarging  the  Court  of  First  Instance, 
and  not  allowing  Petitions  to  be  tried  by 
a  single  Judge.  On  the  Committee  to 
which  he  had  referred  there  were  four 
Irish  Members,  and  they  were  unani- 
mous in  their  Eeport.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  present 
Attorney  Generalfor  Ireland  TMr.  Gibson) 
was  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  and  he 
proposed  a  draft  Report,  which  he  did 
not  ultimately  press,  in  favour  of  three 
Judges.  He  (Mr.  0*Conor)  thought 
that  would  be  the  best  possible  tribunal, 
and  in  Ireland,  at  all  events,  there  would 
not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting 
the  three  Judges.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  practical  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  what  they  so  unanimously  desired. 
Mr.  Justice  Morris,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  ex- 
amined before  the  Committee ;  and  he 
said,  in  regard  to  the  trial  by  a  single 
Judge,  that  such  a  responsibility  should 
not  be  imposed  upon  one  man.  His 
Lordship  was  thereupon  asked  if  he 
thought  the  responsibility  was  too  heavy 
for  one.  He  replied  that  he  did,  because 
the  public  were  not  satisfied,  and  the 
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Judge  himself  was  not  satisfied.  The 
Chief  Justice  added  that,  so  far  as  he 
knew  public  opinion,  there  was  a  general 
idea  that  there  ought  to  be  more  than 
one  Judge,  and  he  believed  he  might  say 
without  presumption,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Judges  themselves.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar), 
representing  the  most  extreme  section  of 
Irishmen,  shared  the  same  view,  for  on 
the  Irish  Judicature  Bill,  he  moved  an 
Amendment  embodying  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Thus  they  had  every  class  of 
opinion  in  Ireland  united  in  favour  of 
increasing  the  number  of  Judges  to  try 
Petitions  in  the  first  instance ;  and  he 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  see  why  such 
an  opinion  should  not  be  complied  with. 
As  he  had  said,  he  was  personally  in 
favour  of  three;  but  if  they  could  not  obtain 
three  and  could  get  two,  then  he  would 
say  that  two  were  better  than  one.  The 
Attorney  General  had  asked  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  candi- 
date if  the  Judges  disagreed ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  considered  he  would  be 
in  a  happy  condition,  because  in  such 
a  case  they  would  be  obliged  to  give  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  aUow  him 
to  retain  his  seat. 

Mb.  Serjeant  SIMON  said,  the  Com- 
mittee of  1875  was  appointed  on  his 
Motion  for  the  special  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  constitution  of  the  existing 
Election  Tribunal.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, it  was  somewhat  extraordinary, 
and  scarcely  respectful,  that  the  Bill  now 
brought  in  by  the  Government  should 
entirely  ignore  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  upon  that  particular  point. 
It  was  unconstitutional,  he  thought,  to 
visit  a  candidate  with  heavy  penal  con- 
sequences upon  the  decision  of  a  single 
Judge,  and  without  the  power  of  appeal. 
If  the  object  in  the  proposal  to  appoint 
three  Judges  was  to  prevent  a  stigma 
attaching  to  a  man  in  the  event  of  two 
Judges  being  divided  in  opinion,  nothing 
would  be  gained  in  that  respect,  for  the 
adverse  dicision  of  one  Judge  would  still 
tell  against  him,  though  he  were  ac- 
quitted by  the  other  two.  His  own 
opinion  wa«  that  it  was  wrong  to  trans- 
fer the  jurisdiction  from  the  House 
itself,  and  that  it  was  highly  objection- 
able to  take  the  Judges  from  their  legiti- 
mate functions  for  the  purpose  of  mixing 
them  up  in  political  squabbles. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  rose  with 
ia  sense  of  very  considerable  responsibility 

Mr.  O*  Conor 


to  move  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.    He 
was  obliged  to  regard  it  largely  from  an 
Irish  point  of  view,  and  should  be  com- 
pelled to  trouble  the  House  with  some 
references  to  Irish  considerations.  This, 
perhaps,  might  be  imputed  to  him  as  a 
fault ;  but  it  was  from  no  wish  on  his 
own  part  that  he  was  obliged  to  take 
the  course  which  he  had  indicated.    The 
Bill  was  entitled  one  to  ''amend  and  con- 
tinue the  Acts  relating  to  Election  Peti- 
tions, and  to  the  prevention  of  Corrupt 
Practices  at  Parliaihentary  Elections ; " 
but  he  was  obliged  to  regard  it  rather 
as  a  Bill  to  maintain  and  extend  the 
abuses  now  existing  under  the  present 
most  objectionable  law.    The  Bill  did 
not  propose  to  effect  a  change  in  re- 
ference to  any  one  of  the  important  pro- 
tections demanded  by  the  necessities  of 
Ireland.     The  only  changes  which  the 
Bill  would  introduce  were  either  trifling, 
or  would  distinctly  worsten  the  existing 
law.      Before   dealing  with   the    more 
serious  portion  of  the  objections  he  had 
to  bring  against  the  Bill,  he  would  refer 
to  one  or  two  of  the  less    important 
changes  which  the  Bill  would  have  the 
effect  of   introducing.     The    hon.   and 
learned  Attorney  General  had  told  the 
House  that  under  this  Bill  the  Election 
Judge  was  to  be  entitled  to  complain  of 
reticence  or    concealment  of   facts  by 
parties  to  an  Election  Petition  tried  be- 
fore him.     That,   he    (Mr.   0*Donnell) 
thought,  raised  a  very  important  ques- 
tion.    At  present,  an  Election  Petition 
took  the  form  of  a  private  complaint, 
urged  for    private  reasons,    the    main 
reason,   on  the  part  of  the  petitioner, 
being  to  secure  a  seat  in  Parliament ; 
and  he  would  ask  whether,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  Petitioner  was  bound 
to  prove,  not  only  as  many  facts  as  he 
could  bring  forward  in  support  of  his 
own  side  or  the  question,  but  was  also  to 
act  the  part  of  a  public  inquirer,  and 
bring  forward  a  full  and  true  account  of 
the    entire    state    of    the    constituency 
which  he  sought  to  represent  ?  If  he  was 
expected  to  do  this,  he  would  have  laid 
upon  him,   as  a  private  individual,  a 
public  duty,  without  any  commensurate 
power,  or  remuneration,  or  protection. 
It  would,  in  fact,  be  putting  upon  the 
promoters  of  Election  Petitions  the  du- 
ties of  public  prosecutors,  and  entirely 
change  the  position  in  which  they  at 
present  appeared  before    the  Election 
Petition  Judges ;  and,  at  the  same  time. 
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exacting  from  them  payment  for  duties, 
the  cost  of  which  ought  to  fall  upon  the 
public  funds.  Again,  the  Bill  did  not 
propose  to  increase  the  number  of  Elec- 
tion Judges,  or  to  change  the  character 
of  the  Tribunal  which  had  to  decide  upon 
charges  brought  against  candidates  who 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  declared 
successful  by  the  Betuming  Officer.  It 
would  leave  to  single  Judges  in  Ireland 
the  power  which  they  possessed  at 
present,  and  which  the  united  voice  of 
the  Irish  people — as  had  been  stated  in 
the  most  moderate,  careful,  and  tem- 
perate speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sligo  (Mr.  0'Conor)^-declared  that  they 
had,  in  several  instances,  and  notably  in 
some,  most  grievously  abused.  It  was 
not  through  any  predilection  on  his  part, 
or  by  any  will  or  desire  of  his  own,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  challenge  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Tribunal  to  which  Election 
Petitions  were  referred — that  was  a 
necessity  theoretically  imposed  upon  all 
Members  of  the  House,  when  Judges 
were  made  the  final  tribunal  for  the 
trial  of  Election  cases ;  but  Irish  Members 
were  under  a  special  responsibility,  be- 
cause, under  this  Bill,  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  a  single  Judge,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  an  anti-National  Govern- 
ment, opposed  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  for  Party  reasons, 
to  cancel  the  deliberate  choice  of  a  great 
Irish  constituency.  This  was  not  a 
power  which  should  be  allowed  to  go 
unchallenged  by  the  Members  of  the 
Irish  Party  sitting  in  that  House.  He 
begged  to  be  understood  as  bringing  no 
charges  against  the  judicial  authority 
or  the  judicial  function.  He  should  not 
be  speaking  in  accordance  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Irish  people,  were  he  wilf  tdly 
or  wEintonly  to  depreciate  the  judicial 
office.  Old  English  writers  upon  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  people  had  recognized  the 
innate  respect  for  justice  and  law  among 
the  Irish  people.  He  thoroughly  recog- 
nized that  there  must  be  good  ground 
for  the  universal  belief  of  Englishmen 
in  the  purity  and  impartiality  of  the 
British  Judicial  Bench ;  but  he  was,  at 
the  same  time,  bound  to  say  that  there 
was  no  such  prevailing  belief  in  Ireland. 
The  Irish  Judges  had,  again  and  again, 
and  might  again  and  again,  been  chosen 
to  their  office,  not  for  their  legal  know- 
ledge, or  for  distinction  in  ttieir  Pro- 
fession ;  but  because  they  had  been  par- 
tizans,   and   had  supported — often  un- 


scrupulously— the  designs  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day.  They  had  not 
shrunk,  in  climbing  up  to  their  dis- 
tinguished office,  from  functions  and 
acts  which  must  leave  a  permanent  stain 
upon  the  judicial  ermine  with  which 
they  were  afterwards  clothed.  Under 
this  Bill,  it  would  still  be  possible  for  a 
Judge,  in  the  face  of  evidence,  and  of 
the  universal  voice  of  the  country,  to 
denounce,  in  the  grossest  and  vilest  terms, 
the  most  venerated  personages  in  Ire- 
land ;  to  single  out  for  language  of  in- 
sult, contumely,  and  obloquy,  men  so 
esteemed — not  only  within  the  Irish 
shores,  but  beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  on  distant  continents — as  the  vener- 
able and  venerated  John,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam;  and  to  treat  as  ^tfa«f-felons,  as 
persons  among  the  vilest  of  creatures, 
men  who  filled  the  positions  of  Bishops, 
distinguished  laymen,  and  popular  leaders 
in  Ireland.  Under  this  Bill,  the  Judge 
would  be  able  not  only  to  insult  indivi- 
duals, but  to  defraud  constituencies ;  for 
he  would  be  able,  in  thefaceof  xmiversal 
and  official  evidence,  to  invent  stories  of 
undue  influence  and  intimidation,  with- 
out its  being  possible,  even  in  that  House, 
to  appeal  against  their  decisions  and  the 
charges  which  they  might  choose  to 
make.  From  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the 
other  the  allusions  which  he  was  making 
would  be  understood,  and  the  justice  of 
the  charges  which  he  alleged  would  be 
universally  recognized.  The  Bill  was  one 
to  trim  the  balance  against  popular  candi- 
dates in  favour  of  the  undue  influence  of 
wealth.  It  was  not  for  him  to  impute 
to  the  Government,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, any  deliberate  intention  to 
brin^  in  a  Bill  with  so  noxious  a  design  ; 
but  he  was  entitled  to  suppose  that  men 
so  revered  for  their  intelligence— at 
least  by  the  Members  of  their  own  Party 
— must  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
scope  and  bearing  of  the  measure  which 
they  had  introduced ;  and  when  a  Govern- 
ment, representing  to  a  large  extent  the 
wealthy  and  privileged  classes,  brought 
in  a  Bfil  in  favour  of  offences  which  rich 
men  were  most  likely  to  commit,  without 
allowing  an  appeal  to  the  popular  class, 
they  must  know  that  such  a  Bill  would 
produce  its  natural  consequences.  Let 
him  take  a  case  in  illustration  of  what 
he  meant.  There  was,  say,  a  consti- 
tuency in  which  a  wealthy  candidate 
supported  by  able  agents  was  opposed 
to  a  poor  candidate  who  had  little  on 
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which  to  rely  except  popular  support 
and  sympathy.  The  rich  man  was  able 
by  means  of  bribery  to  secure  his  elec- 
tion ;  but  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  poor  candidate  were  determined,  if 
possible,  to  test  the  return,  which  they 
tnew  to  be  unjust.  With  great  diffi- 
culty, for  wealth  might  not  be  very 
abigidant  on  the  popular  side,  they  pro- 
vided the  necessary  securities  for  a 
Petition  and  the  funds  for  the  conduct 
of  the  inquiry  as  far  as  their  side  was 
concerned  —  namely,  for  the  fees  of 
counsel  and  the  maintenance  of  wit- 
nesses. This,  however,  was  but  the 
initial  stage ;  and  after  a  long  and  costly 
inquiry  the  wealthy  criminal  was  proved 
to  be  guilty,  and  the  just  sentence  was 
passed  upon  him  of  exclusion  from  a 
seat  which  he  ought  never  to  have  ob- 
tained, althou&;h  at  the  same  time  he 
was  recognized  as  a  man  who,  by  the 
skilful  use  of  the  means  at  his  hand,  had 
very  nearly  bought  the  seat  and  defeated 
the  proper  aspirations  of  the  popular 
branch  of  the  constituency.  He  knew 
that  although  the  popular  conscience 
had  judged  him  guilty,  and  although 
the  acumen  of  the  Judge  who  tried  the 
Petition  had  penetrated  the  finesse  of 
the  schemes  by  which  he  had  debauched 
the  constituency,  he  was  still  wealthy 
and  had  another  chance  on  a  future 
occasion.  He  tried  that  chance,  and 
having  been  found  guilty  before,  he 
had  a  double  interest  in  expending,  if 
necessary,  the  whole  of  his  fortune 
rather  than  fail  now.  Every  possible 
effort  would  now  be  made,  for  hehad  got 
his  second  Court  of  Appeal,  and  he 
lavished  money  in  order  to  whitewash 
himself.  The  loyal  party  had  been 
drained  dry,  and  probably  exhausted,  at 
the  previous  stage ;  and  the  Government 
proposed  to  give  to  the  wealthy  offender 
the  proverbial  advantage  of  wealth  by 
enabling  him  to  carry  his  case  from 
tribun^to  tribunal,  and  so  to  exhaust 
the  means  if  he  could  not  defeat  the 
justice  of  the  cause  of  the  poorer  candi- 
date. He  could  only  describe  this  Bill 
as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  facilitate  the 
escape  of  wealthy  crimiuEds — who  were 
criminals  by  means  of  their  wealth.  The 
Government  adduced  the  heavy  penalties 
attaching  to  bribery  as  a  reason  for 
making  the  distinction ;  but  the  penalties 
were  either  too  heavy,  or  they  were  too 
just.  If  they  were  too  just,  let  them  re- 
main ;  if  they  were  too  heavy,  let  them 
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be  lightened ;  but  neither  the  one  argu- 
ment nor  the  other  was  a  justification 
for  facilitating  the  escape  of  the  briber. 
In  a  case  of  &e  kind  he  had  sketched, 
although  the  injustice  was  notorious, 
although  the  candidate  might  have  been 
heavily  punished  for  his  just  ambition, 
and,  pemaps,  crippled  in  his  means  for 
life  by  an  unjust  judgment,  and  his  con- 
stituents defrauded  of  their  just  and 
Constitutional  rights.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  did  not  propose  to  g^ve  any 
redress.  The  reason  for  this  was  that 
the  Government  was  not  on  the  side  of 
popular  candidates ;  but,  judging  from 
their  proceedings  in  reference  to  this  Bill, 
might  be  said  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
possible  bribers.  The  Bill,  instead  of 
proposing  to  improve  anything  proposed, 
would  have  the  effect,  in  most  essential 
points,  to  worsten  the  existing  law.  He, 
therefore,  felt  bound  to  move  its  rejec- 
tion at  the  present  stage ;  and  he  should 
feel  bound,  as  would  every  Member  re- 
presenting the  popular  Party  in  Ireland 
in  that  House,  to  offer  to  it  the  most 
unrelenting  opposition  which  was  per- 
mitted by  the  Forms  of  the  House.  In 
conclusion,  he  said,  with  a  full  sense  of 
the  responsibility  attaching  to  the  words 
he  used,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  Col- 
leagues from  Ireland  that  were  in  that 
House  a  score  of  Members  belonging  to 
the  Irish  popular  Party,  the  confirma- 
tion of  whose  elections  in  future,  if 
Petitions  were  presented  against  them, 
would  depend  entirely  upon  whether  or 
not  those  Petitions  were  tried  before 
certain  well-known  and  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated Judges  now  sitting  on  the 
Irish  Bench.  He  begged  to  move  that 
the  Bill  be  read  the  second  time  on  that 
day  six  months. 

Mb.  GEEGOEY  said,  he  had  had  some 
difficulty  in  following  the  hon.  Member 
opposite  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  through  the 
observations  he  had  made,  and  in  com- 
prehending the  drift  of  them  or  the 
point  to  which  they  were  directed.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  they  consisted  prin- 
cipally in  a  denunciation  of  the  Irish 
Bench,  which,  if  true,  rendered  that 
Bench  totally  incompetent  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice ;  and  that,  if  the 
administration  was  committed  to  one,  or 
to  half-a-dozen  Judges,  it  must  be  equally 
bad,  and  must  constitute  an  equally  in- 
competent tribunal  [Mr.  O^Donnell: 
No,  no  I]  But  surely  if  the  Judges 
were  all  as  bad  as  the  hon.  Member  had 
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stated,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  a 
satisfactory  tribunal,  though  half-a- 
dozen  sat  at  once.  In  fact,  it  would 
only  be  an  aggravation  of  the  evil. 
This  was  not,  in  his  view,  the  pro- 
per way  in  which  to  deal  with  the 
question,  which  was,  whether  the  House 
should  or  should  not  adopt  the  pro- 
posal under  discussion,  and  relegate 
the  trial  of  Election  Petitions  to  single 
Judges,  as  was  now  the  case,  improved 
as  the  present  system  would  be  in  cer- 
tain cases  by  the  operation  of  the  Bill ; 
or  whether  they  should  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Committee,  and  relegate 
the  trial  of  each  Petition  to  two  Judges. 
As  far  he  knew,  there  was  no  Court  of 
First  Instance,  except  a  Court  of  Petty 
Sessions,  in  which  two  Judges  sat ; 
but  he  had,  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
fessional experience,  found  the  incon- 
venience of  having  two  Judges,  even 
in  a  Court  of  Appeal,  because  it  almost 
necessarily  followed  that,  with  two 
Judges,  frequently  there  would  be  a 
difference  of  opinion;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  Court  consisting  of  a  strong  Judge 
and  a  weak  one,  the  weak  Judge  woidd 
defer  to  the  strong  one,  and  so  bring  the 
Court  of  Appeal  down  to  a  Court  of  one 
Judge,  whereas,  if  they  differed,  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  below  was  im- 
ported into  the  case,  and  it  was,  in 
fact,  decided  by  that.  But  if  two 
Judges  sat  in  a  Court  of  First  Instance 
and  disagreed,  there  could  be  no  deci- 
sion at  aU.  He  admitted  that  a  Court  of 
three  Judges  to  try  Election  Petitions 
would  be  preferable ;  but  that  would  be 
impracticable,  because,  after  a  General 
Election,  followed  by  numerous  Petitions, 
the  judicial  strength  of  the  country 
would  be  unequal  to  the  task.  The 
Government  had,  therefore,  and  very 
wisely  as  he  thought,  determined  to  leave 
matters  as  at  present,  with  the  addition 
of  an  appeal  under  certain  circum- 
stances. It  seemed  to  him  a  question 
whether  the  power  of  appeal  which  was 
proposed  should  be  extended,  and,  if 
so,  what  should  be  the  limit,  because 
there  was  a  danger  in  widening  too 
much  the  door  to  appeal  in  reference  to 
matters  in  which  personal  feeling  weighed 
so  much  as  in  Election  Petitions.  In 
Chancery,  matters  of  the  highest  import- 
ance were  tried  by  single  Judges,  and, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  decisions 
arrived  at  were  accepted  by  the  parties. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  had 


referred  to  the  licenoe  which  was  allowed 
to  Judges  when  speaking  from  the  Bench; 
and  he  (Mr.  Gregory)  could  not  see, 
even  if  his  allegation  was  true,  how 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  Judges 
could  possibly  diminish  that  evil.  On 
{ the  whole,  liien,  the  case  was  one  of 
a  choice  between  difficulties;  and  he 
thought  the  House  would  do  wisely  to 
accept  the  proposals  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  embodied  in  the  present  Bill. 
Me.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  was  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  spoken  (Mr.  Gregory),  when  he  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  Government 
had  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  de- 
clining to  accept  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee,  and  refer  these  matters 
to  two  Judges.  No  doubt,  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  Committee  were  en- 
titled to  great  respect ;  but  it  appeared 
to  him  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  that  proposal.  The 
difficulties,  for  instance,  which  had  been 
pointed  out  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  he  thought  were  un- 
answerable. Take  one  of  these.  Sup- 
posing the  two  Judges  differed  as  to 
whether  the  Member  had  been  personally 
guilty  of  bribery.  It  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory  thing  for  a  Mem- 
ber to  sit  in  that  House  under  such 
circumstances.  He  certainly  could  not 
sit  with  any  ease  or  confidence  when  one 
of  the  Judges  who  had  tried  the  case 
was  of  opimon  he  had  been  personally 
guilty  of  bribery.  As  to  the  proposal 
that  there  should  be  three  Judges,  no 
doubt,  if  that  could  be  done,  it  would 
constitute  a  superior  tribxmal ;  but  they 
could  not  get  over  the  difficulty  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  spare  three 
Judges  from  the  ordinary  judicial  tri- 
bunals of  the  country.  For  his  own 
part,  he  must  say  he  was  not  altogether 
favourable  to  trying  these  cases  at  all 
by  the  Judges  ;  and  he  was  inclined  to 
think  the  House  would  do  better  to  revert 
to  the  old  state  of  things,  and  try  the  cases 
by  their  own  Committees.  One  of  the 
main  arguments  for  substituting  Judges 
was  that  there  would  be  a  great  saving 
of  expense;  but  all  he  could  say  was 
that  the  expenses,  instead  of  having  been 
lessened,  had  been  considerably  increased, 
because  of  the  high  fees  which  had  to 
be  paid  to  counsel  to  go  dowp  to  the 
place  where  the  case  had  to  be  tried. 
Having  had  some  experience  of  this 
matter,  and  having  sat  on  Election  Com  J 
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mittees,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  acted  most  fairly ;  that  they 
were  juries  of  a  very  high  class;  and 
that,  upon  the  whole,  they  formed  a 
better  tribunal  than  the  existing  one. 
No  doubt,  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court 
of  Judicature  gave  yery  impartial  judg- 
ments upon  questions  of  law ;  but  he  did 
not  think,  as  a  rule,  they  were  quite  eo 
competent  to  deal  with  questions  of  fact 
as  a  Committee  composed  of  Members 
of  that  House.  For  these  reasons,  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  revert  to 
the  old  plan,  and  let  the  Committees  of 
that  House  deal  with  these  matters,  and 
not  a  Judge  of  one  of  the  Superior 
Courts. 

Mr.  COGAN  said,  it  was  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  a  matter  of  such 
importance  as  this  should  have  come  on 
at  a  time  when  it  could  not  be  properly 
discussed,  so  many  hours  having  oeen 
taken  up  with  a  matter  of  minor  import- 
ance. He  did  not  think  it  was  possible 
to  exaggerate  the  vast  importance  of  the 
questions  dealt  with  in  the  Bill,  affect- 
ing, €ts  they  did,  the  Privileges  of  the 
House,  and  also  touching  Constitutional 
matters.  He  therefore  hoped  that  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Sligo  (Mr. 
O'Conor),  who  had  made  a  most  able 
speech,  would  renew  the  subject  when 
the  Bill  got  into  Committee,  so  that  it 
might  be  discussed  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  its  importance.  He  looked  upon  it  as 
an  anomalous  state  of  things,  and  one 
that  had  been  attended  with  injury,  that 
it  should  form  any  part  of  the  permanent 
legislation  of  the  country  to  give  such 
great  powers  to  a  single  Judge.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  had 
been  obliged  to  admit  that  it  was  no 
longer  to  be  tolerated  that  great  personal 
disabilities  should  attach  to  any  indi- 
vidual on  the  ground  of  personal  bribery 
merely  on  the  decision  ofa  single  Judge. 
That  was  no  longer  to  be  ^owed  to 
continue,  and  there  was  to  be  a  right  of 
appeal  in  case  of  a  Judge  giving  such  a 
decision.  He  would  not  detain  the 
House  with  any  further  remarks  on  the 
present  occasion;  but  he  hoped  that 
when  they  arrived  at  the  next  stage  of 
the  Bill,  they  would  be  able  to  discuss 
its  provisions  at  the  length  which  they 
deserved. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  confessed 
that,  although  he  could  not  say  much  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  he  thought  it  would 
do  very  little  harm,   and  they  might 
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make  some  good  out  of  it  when  they  got 
into  Committee.  He  agreed  with  some 
observations  made  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  evening.  The  question  of  the 
Privileges  of  that  House  was  first 
raised,  and  its  principle  insisted  upon, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Be- 
fore then,  the  Common  Pleas  tried 
these  cases  like  ordinary  jury  cases. 
The  principle  of  that  House  being  a 
complete  Court  of  itself,  and  defenSng 
its  own  Privileges,  led  to  the  change, 
and  to  the  substitution  of  Committees  of 
that  House  for  the  settlement  of  these 
matters  ;  and  his  opinion  was  that  if 
they  were  not  now  to  go  back  to  the  Court 
established  by  themselves,  they  ought 
to  revert  to  the  principle  of  trial  by  jury. 
But  as  a  Peer  was  tried  by  his  Peers, 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  adopt 
the  Committees  of  this  House  to  try 
Election  Petitions,  assisted  by  legal 
assessors.  The  hon.  and  learned  Attor- 
ney General  had  said  he  would  con- 
sider any  suggestions  in  Committee, 
and,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  some  extensive  alterations  in  the 
BUI  when  they  got  to  the  clauses. 

Mr.  CALLAN  said,  while  it  was  true 
no  stigma  had  been  cast  upon,  or  objec- 
tions raised  to,  the  character  and  deci- 
sions of  the  English  Judges,  yet  in  Ire- 
land the  case  was  different,  for  there 
they  had  Judges  who  were  undeniably 
partizans,  and  they  had  been  raised  to 
the  Bench  from  the  political  arena.  The 
hon.  Member  for  I)rogheda  owed  his 
seat  simply  because  Mr.  Justice  Lawson 
did  not  try  his  case.  He  (Mr.  Callan) 
had  the  honour  of  being  elected  at  the 
the  last  Election  for  two  constituencies — 
Louth  and  Dundalk — and  when  he  was 
before  the  electors  of  Louth,  he  urged 
them  to  elect  him,  because,  if  he  was 
petitioned  against,  he  knew  Mr.  Justice 
Lawson  could  not  try  both  cases.  He 
made  that  statement  boldly  at  the  time, 
because  he  believed  it.  If  a  Petition 
had  been  presented  against  his  return 
for  the  borough  of  Dundalk,  and  it 
was  to  have  been  tried  before  Mr. 
Justice  Lawson,  he  should  not  have  had 
the  temerity  to  defend  the  seat.  He 
would  have  retired,  and  allowed  another 
Member  to  come  in,  knowing  he  had 
another  seat  to  fall  back  upon.  If  they 
would  ^take  three  Judges  in  Ireland,  he 
should  have  the  most  perfect  confidence 
in  their  judgment.  He  should  like  to 
point  out  that  there  were  other  parties 
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[Lsm^kurJ  He  biMffd  soom  1mm.  Gea- 
denuu  IftBgii;  bat  it  w«s  tnw;  uid 
wbea  tbe  case  came  beibie  dM  pneettl 
Chief  Baroa  of  tbe  Exchequer  Coart  m 
Ireland,  a  Jadge  remcted  bj  ererrone 
who  knew  him.  be  aedued  that  ^ere 
vas  ISO  e&se  wbaserw  to  justify  him  in 
acting  on  b^ialf  of  the  Crown,  and  mo- 
eeeding  against  the  Ardibishop.  1  el 
if  there  was  an  ElecticHi  to-mozrow  for 
the  CoontTof  Gal  war,  that  sentence  of 
penal  serritnde  firom  the  exerdse  of  the 
franchise  wonld  remain  against  one  of 
the  most  respected  Bishops  or  Arch- 
bishops of  the  Boman  Cath<^  Chnrch 
in  Ireland.  The  Attorney  Genwal  for 
Ireland,  in  that  case,  dedared  he  could 
not  pnt  the  Archbishop  on  his  trial. 
AVhy  should  not  this  House  gire  to  par- 
ties placed  in  a  similar  position  to  that 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  a  right  of 
appeal^  in  order  to  clear  their  characters 
from  such  a  stigma  as  seven  years'  penal 
exclusion  frt>m  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise? 

Mb.  bigg  All  thought  there  were  some 
things  connected  with  corrupt  prac- 
tices and  Election  Petitions  to  which 
he  was  justified  in  calling  attention.  He 
thought  the  Bill  took  an  entirely  wrong 
line  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  appeals. 
It  gave  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  man 
who  had  been  pronounced  by  the  one 
Judge  to  be  guilty  of  personal  bribery ; 
while  to  the  man  who  was  less  guilty, 
but  who  might  still  lose  his  seat,  because 
of  the  bribery  of  his  agents,  it  gave  no 
appeal.  Therefore,  the  man  who  was  the 
more  guilty  was  to  have  the  chance  of 
getting  his  case  re-heard  by  a  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  this  right  was  to  be  denied 
to  the  man  who  had  been  found  less 
guilty ;  but  who,  nevertheless,  had  to 
suffer  the  loss  of  his  seat.  He  there- 
fore thought,  when  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  got  the  Bill  into  Com- 
mittee, he  would  do  well  to  look  at  that 
branch  of  the  case,  and  see  if  he  could 
not  extend  the  right  of  appeal.  Now, 
as  to  the  question  of  corrupt  practices. 
In  drawing  a  Bill  of  this  sort,  it  would 
have  been  well  if  clauses  had  been  intro- 
duced pointing  out  certain  things  which 
should  be  held  to  be  bribery  in  cases  of 


TIm««  v^  ofti^  kiitj 
Oil  bnb«tT  wlukk  v^jtii  TV(^  <v>iHattcmi  m 
soiMi»  coftmnHftcMflw  aftd  tliai  v«»  iW 
empfcvTBMtti  of  p«kil  («aT%Mork  Tlu» 
srsieaa  |:mi«  iftwm  £>r  an  ia9agM«^ 
UKMAI  odT  Iftdiricf  bnbMr;  aftd  ilub 
kuid  of  bnb«ij  OQghl^  if  po^cKibk^  to  W 
p«t  dovBL  twciiinM  it  rMdly  denKVNdiwd 
a  larger  mviaVsr  of  p#oplf»  than  dur^K^i 
hnbeiT  dkL  A  man  wodd  not  a«k  fw 
a  dinct  pi^jmeai  for  his  Tf>li\  providiNl 
he  coold  get  emploTment  for  hiiii;»«ilf«  hi« 
hangeis-oii*  and  anvof  his  ac<|uaintani>M. 
He  would  snpport  a  candidate  b^ug 
thus  indurecilj  bribed  for  his  t\>Ii^ 
There  was  another  kind  of  bribery  whkli 
was  also  very  common  in  some  ^istrii'la 
— namdy,  the  bribery*  of  attomeva. 
The  agent  who  was  himself  a  law\>Nr 
would  employ  other  lawyers  rifi:ht  and 
left,  whether  they  were  requiroa  or  not, 
and  whether  they  were  c^)m|H^tent  to 
give  value  for  their  money  or  noK  li^mo 
of  the  charges  made  bv  these  |hh)|Uo 
were  most  exorbitant,  lie  had  heard  of 
one  case  where  an  attorney  insi»tiHl  xi^nm 
a  fee  of  200  guineas  for  nis  si>rviiH>s  at 
an  election,  though  it  oould  not  bo  prtv* 
tended  that  ho  gave  eitlier  timo  or 
money's  worth  to  that  oxtout;  and  ho 
simply  professed  to  have  iutluoiuHHl  a 
large  number  of  people,  biH^ause  ho 
belonged  to  a  particular  reHgioxia  party. 
He  thought  a  clause  ought  to  bo  intro- 
duced to  put  down  a  fraudulout  Kyntoiu 
of  bribery  like  that.  But  thort^  was  u 
kind  of  bribery  much  worse  than  that  of 
the  attorneys — which  was  tlio  bribory  of 
the  public  Press.  Ho  had  had  somo  ox« 
perience  of  that.  Ho  was  a  oamlidiito 
for  the  City  of  Dorry,  against  the  proMont 
sitting  Member  and  Mr.  rallas.  On 
that  occasion  a  charge  was  made  to  him 
of  over  £100  by  The  Derry  Journal,  and 
one  of  the  items  was  for  I6ir.  lOd,  for 
some  printing,  which  on  another  occa- 
sion he  got  a  local  printer  to  do  for 
U.  6d,  They  threatened  him  with  legal 
proceedings  for  the  £100;  but  thoy 
ultimately  took  £30  less  the  acoount. 
He  would  give  them  another  illustra- 
tion. In  the  borough  of  Dolfast,  tho 
successful  candidates  were  supposed  to 
be,  more  or  less,  the  popular  oandidaton. 
One  was  brought  forward  by  tho  Whig 
Party,  and  the  odier  by  tho  ludopondont 
Orange  Party.  These  two  ooaloscod 
against  the  old-fashioned  Oonsorvativo. 
ne  NortJurn  Whig  advocated  tho  oause 
of  the  Orange  candidate,  Sir  Thomas 
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M'Clure,  in  an  article  one  day,  whicli 
someone  suggested  should  be  printed 
off  in  slips  and  circulated.  The  result 
was,  an  order  was  given  for  a  supply, 
and  afterwards  a  mo*st  exorbitant 
charge  was  made  for  the  slips,  though 
Sir  Thomas  M'Clure  paid  the  money 
manfully.  At  the  General  Election  of 
1874,  this  same  newspaper  sent  him  an 
account  for  £500  or  £600,  and  he  only 
paid  £400.  With  such  cases  as  these  in 
view,  he  would  suggest  that  they  should 
put  a  clause  into  the  Bill  that  any 
newspaper  which  furnished  an  accoimt 
charging  more  than  ordinary  prices 
should  be  disqualified  from  receiving 
any  payment  whatever,  and  the  pro- 
prietor should  be  liable  to  be  prosecuted, 
the  same  as  the  unfortunate  man  was 
liable  to  be  who  asked  for  money  for  his 
vote. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  118;  Noes 
6:  Majority  112.— (Div.  List,  No.  50.) 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thunday  next. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

Besolutions  [March  19]  reported^  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered^  That  a  Bill  be  brought  in  upon  the 
said  Resolutions  ;  and  that  li&.  Raikes,  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Sir  Henrt 
Selwin-Ibbetson  do  prepare  and  bring  it  in. 

'BMl  presented,  and  read  the  first  time. 


MOTIONS. 


LUNACY  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIK8T  READINa. 

Mr.  DILLWYN,  in  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Laws 
relating  to  Lunatics,  said,  it  was  founded 
on  the  Eeport  of  the  Select  Committee 
which  sat  to  inquire  into  the  subject 
last  year  and  the  year  before.  They 
recommended  that  the  confinement  and 
treatment  of  lunatics  should  be  hedged 
round  by  additional  safeguards  beyond 
those  which  were  provided  by  the  exist- 
ing law,  and  to  that,  as  well  as  to  some 
other  recommendationsof  the  Committee, 
he  proposed  to  give  effect.  He  regretted 
that  the  subject  had  not  been  taken  up 
by  the  Government,  because  they  would 
probably  have  deemed  it  to  be   their 
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duty  to  introduce  a  more  comprehensive 
measure  than  he,  as  a  private  Member, 
could  expect  to  carry.  He  should  be 
glad  to  see  them  bring  in  a  Bill  to  con- 
solidate all  the  Lunacy  Laws ;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  proposal,  he  hoped 
they  would,  at  all  events,  support  a 
measure  which  would,  he  believed,  make 
a  substantial  improvement  in  the  law  as 
it  now  stood. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Lunatics, 
ordered  to  he  hrought  in  hy  Mr.  jDillwtx,  Sir 
George  Balfour,  aiid  Mr.  Herschell. 

WiUpretentedfVJudi  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  111.] 

LAND  TAX  GOMMISSIOyEES'  NAMES  BILL. 

On  Motion  «f  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson, 
Bill  to  appoint  additional  Commissioners  for 
executing  the  Acts  for  p:ranting  a  Land  Tax 
and  other  Rates  and  Taxes,  ordered  to  he 
hrought  in  hy  Sir  Henrt  Sblwin-Ibbetson 
and  Id^.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

"RiHl presented f  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  109.] 

GENERAL  POLICE  AND  IMPROVEMENT  (SCOT- 
LAND)  PROVISIONAL  ORDER  (pAISLEY) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  The  Lord  Adtocate,  Bill  to 
confirm  a  Provisional  Order  imder  "  The  Gene- 
ral Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Act, 
1862,"  relating  to  the  hurgh  of  Paisley,  ordered 
to  he  hrought  in  hy  The  Lord  Advocate  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Cross. 

'Siilpretentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  110.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     LOEDS, 
Friday,  2Ut  March,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— feo«rfJ?Mrf»«^— 
Disqualification  h^  Medical  Relief  (6). 

Royal  Assent — Mutmy  Act  (Temporar}')  Con- 
tinuance [42  Vict.  c.  4]  ;  Marino  Mutiny  Act 
(Temporary)  Continuance  [42  Vict.  c.  6J. 

SOUTH    AFHICA— THE    ZULU     WAR- 
SIR  BARTLE  FRERE. 

notice  op  motion. 
The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE— - 

To  move  to  resolve,  That  this  House,  wliile 
willing  to  support  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment 
in  all  necessary  measures   for  defending  the 
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poBsesdonB  of  Her  Majesty  in  South  Africa, 
regrets  that  the  ultimatam  which  was  calcn- 
Lited  to  produce  immediate  war  should  have 
been  presented  to  the  Zulu  king  without  autho- 
rity from  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
and  that  an  offensive  war  should  have  been 
commenced  without  imperative  and  pressing 
necessity  or  adequate  preparation. 

Viscount  CBANBROOK  :  I  beg  to 
give  Notice  that,  when  the  noble  Mar- 
quess (the  Marqness  of  Lansdowne) 
brings  forward  his  Motion  with  re- 
ference to  the  Zulu  War  on  Tuesday 
next,  I  shall  more  the  FreviouB  Ques- 
tion. 

SPAIN— SLAVERY  IN  CUBA. 
QUESTION.      OBSERYATIONB. 

Eabl  GEANVILLE  :  My  Lords,  I 
am  desirous  of  putting  a  Question  to  the 
noble  Marquess  opposite  (the  Marquess 
of  Salisbury)  on  a  subject  which  occupied 
my  attention  while  I^was  in  Office,  and 
which  I  have  no  doubt  is  now  occupying 
his — I  mean  the  subject  of  slaveiy  in 
Cuba.  As  I  understand  the  matter,  the 
Spanish  Goyemment  gaye  this  Gt)yem- 
ment  the  assurance  that  it  was  only  the 
existence  of  the  insurrection  in  that 
island  that  preyented  them  from  taking 
steps  to  put  an  end  to  slayeiy  in  that 
territory.  That  assurance,  I  belieye, 
was  of  the  most  specific  character.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  great  consideration 
is  required  in  approaching  this  subject, 
and  I  do  not  desire  to  press  the  noble 
Marquess  to  enter  into  details  as  to  any 
steps  he  may  haye  taken  in  the  matter 
—  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  to 
know  that  the  question  has  not  been 
oyerlooked  by  Her  Majesty's  Gt)yem- 
ment,  and  that  they  haye  taken  some 
steps  to  appeal  to  the  Spanish  Goyem- 
ment  to  do  that  which  not  only  their 
obligations  require  them  to  do,  but 
which  is  called  for  in  the  inter^rts  of 
humanity. 

The  Maequess  of  SALISBURY :  I 
believe  that  what  the  noble  Earl  has 
said  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  obserya- 
tions  is  perfectly  true — that  great  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  manner 
in  which  this  question  is  approached. 
We  have  not,  as  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  world,  to  deal  with  a  people  who  are 
theoretically  and  practically  in  favour 
of  slavery,  but  with  a  people  who  are  in 
principle  as  much  opposed  to  it  as  our- 
selves ;  but  they  have  a  heritage  of  diffi- 
culties.   We  must  remember  that  it  is  a 


matter  entirely  of  internal  regulation, 
and  that,  but  for  the  promises  tney  have 
volunteered,  we  should  have  no  right  to 
mention  the  subject.  We  must,  there- 
fore, approach  ihem  with  every  con- 
sideration due  to  the  feelings  of  a  people 
yielding  to  none  in  their  sensitiyeness 
to  national  honour.  We  are  as  anxious 
as  any  of  our  predecessors  that  this 
great  object  should  be  achieyed.  We 
have  yery  recently  been  in  communica- 
tion with  Her  Majesty's  Bepresentatiye 
at  Madrid  upon  the  subject;  but  the 
ordinaiy  difficulty  of  giving  information 
with  respect  to  the  intentions  of  a  foreign 
Government,  where  that  foreign  Gt)yem- 
ment  has  not  officially  declared  them,  is 
aggravated  in  the  present  case  by  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  change  of  Gk>- 
yemment  in  Spain  which  is  not  yet 
completed,  and  that  the  Prime  Minister 
is,  I  believe,  at  this  moment,  on  his  way 
from  Paris  to  Madrid.  It  is,  therefore, 
naturally  impossible  for  me  to  give 
any  intelligence  to  the  House  upon  this 
most  important  question.  I  can  only 
say  that  it  has  reached  me  that  the 
present  Prime  Minister  is  more  anxious 
even  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to 
adopt  a  course  of  conduct  in  conformity 
with  the  belief  of  all  civilized  nations 
on  this  matter ;  and  I  hope  that  when 
the  present  difficulties  attending  the 
change  of  Gt)yemment  have  passed  by, 
he  will  call  to  mind  the  assurances  that 
have  been  given  in  the  past  by  Spanish 
Gt)yemments^  and  bring  Spain  into  a 
line  with  all  other  European  countries 
upon  this  most  important  subject. 

CREMATION. 
QTTESnOX.      OBSEEyATIOXS. 

The  Eael  op  ONSLOW  rose  to  call 
attention  to  the  Association  called  *'  The 
Cremation  Society  of  England,"  and 
to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government,  Whe- 
ther the  practice  of  cremation  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  this  country ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  they  intend  taking 
any  steps  to  regulate  the  disposal  of  dead 
bodies  at  the  crematorium  now  in  course 
of  construction  by  the  Society  at  Woking  ? 
The  noble  Earl  said,  this  was  a  question 
that  involved  considerable  danger  to  the 
public  at  large.  The  subject  of  crema- 
tion had  been  before  the  public  for  some 
time ;  but  it  was  now,  he  thought,  for 
the  first  time  actually  assuming  a  tangible 
Bba^pOy  which  was  OTidenced  by  a  build- 
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ing  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Woking 
— a  building  called  a  crematorium,  the 
object  of  wnich  was  the  destroying  of 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  by  fire.  The 
chimney,  which  was  intended  to  con- 
duct the  gaseous  products  of  crema- 
tion off  was  of  considerable  height, 
was  commenced  since  the  21st  of 
February  last,  and  efforts  were  being 
made  to  press  its  construction  forward 
with  all  possible  speed.  The  Cremation 
Society  was  founded  in  1874,  and  its  last 
Eeport,  which  was  published  in  1877, 
stated  that  the  Council  was  made  up  of 
noblemen  and  eminent  professional  men 
well  known  in  society.  He  had  failed 
to  discover  the  names  of  these  noble- 
men and  eminent  scientific  gentlemen ; 
but  if  any  of  their  Lordships  were  mem- 
bers of  that  Council,  he  had  no  doubt 
they  would  come  forward  and  claim  their 
share  of  responsibility  in  this  matter. 
The  only  name  that  appeared  in  the 
Beport  was  that  of  Mr.  Eassie,  the  secre- 
tary— a  gentleman  whose  name  was  well 
known  in  connection  with  sanitary  mat- 
ters. The  Society  alleged  that  they  had 
taken  eminent  legal  advice,  which  satis- 
fied them  that  the  process  of  cremation 
was  legal,  and  justified  them  in  asking 
for  subscriptions  from  the  public.  He 
happened  to  have  a  copy  of  the  legal 
opinion  referred  to,  which  was  signed 
by  Dr.  Tristram  and  agpreed  to  by  Mr. 
Meadows  White.  These  learned  persons 
said,  among  other  things,  that  besides 
not  having  been  recognized  by  law,  the 
burning  of  the  dead  would,  in  many 
points,  be  in  contravention  of  the  Burial 
Acts.  He  thought  the  House  would 
agree  with  him  that  this  was  hardly  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  process  supported 
by  the  Society.  A  deputation  had 
waited  on  the  Home  Secretary  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  some  time  ago, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  the  advice  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  had  been 
taken  on  the  question.  He  understood 
that  the  Society  had  first  endeavoured 
to  obtain  land  in  the  Great  Northern 
Cemetery  for  the  erection  of  a  cremato- 
rium ;  but  that  being  consecrated  ground 
the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Eochester 
had  to  be  obtained.  The  reply  of  the 
Bishop  was  that  he  had  no  power  to 
sanction  such  a  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
dead.  Failing  in  this,  the  Society  had 
gone  to  Woking,  where  they  had  pur- 
chased ground  which  was  not  in  the 
same  relation  to  ecclesiastical  authority, 
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and  on  this  they  were  erecting  buildings, 
which  would  speedily  be  completed.  Apart 
from  the  nuisance  that  might  be  caused 
to  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
proceedings  of  this  Society,  a  question 
of  gpreat  public  importance  was  involved ; 
because,  after  the  body  had  been  con- 
sumed by  fire,  it  was  impossible  by  any 
posthumous  inquiry  to  ascertain  what 
might  have  been  the  cause  of  death.  It 
had  been  proposed  that  that  portion  of 
the  body  which  was  most  liable  to  be 
poisoned  should  be  separated  and  pre- 
served under  seal  in  a  jar ;  but  this  safe- 
guard would  be  inadequate,  for  there 
were  poisons  which  permeated  the  entire 
body ;  and  poisoning  was  not  the  only 
kind  of  death  by  violence.  Moreover, 
the  existing  statistical  arrangements 
of  the  country  were  intimately  con* 
nected  with  the  process  of  interment, 
and  any  disarrangement  of  them  would 
cause  gpreat  inconvenience.  He  hoped 
Her  Majesty's  GK)vemment  would  take 
steps  to  test  the  legality  of  the  Crema- 
tion Society's  proceedings  upon  the  first 
occasion  that  offered,  and  to  surround 
them,  if  they  proved  to  be  legal,  with 
the  same  precautions  as  were  adopted 
in  the  case  of  interment. 

EarlBEAUCHAMP  said,  he  thought 
the  noble  Earl,  in  calling  attention  to 
this  question,  had  discharged  a'public 
duty,  because  the  practice  to  which  he 
had  referred  was  one  which  ought  not  to 
be  adopted  without  full  consideration, 
and  without  receiving  due  sanction.  In 
reply  to  the  noble  Earl,  he  thought  the 
more  convenient  course  would  be  to  read 
to  the  House  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment to  the  Secretary  of  the  Cremation 
Society  on  the  21st  February  last,  in 
answer  to  a  communication  from  that 
Society.  The  letter  had  been  laid  before 
the  other  House.  In  that  reply,  the 
Secretary  of  State  said  that,  without 
entering  into  the  question  of  legality, 
or  whether  or  not  the  system  of  crema- 
tion was  in  accordance  with  the  public 
feeling,  or  with  respect  due  to  the  dead, 
he  must  point  out  that  the  system  of 
cremation  was  entirely  novel  in  this 
country,  and  that,  whether  or  not  the 
law  forbade  it  altogether,  public  interest 
required  that  it  should  not  be  adopted 
until  many  matters  of  great  social  im- 
portance had  been  duly  considered  and 
provided  for.  The  Secretary  of  State 
went  on  to  say, 
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'*  Burial  can  be  followed  by  exhumation^  but 
the  process  of  cremation  is  final ;  the  result  of 
the  practice  would  therefore  be  that  it  would 
tend,  in  cases  where  death  had  been  occasioned 
by  violence  or  poison,  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice.  There  would  no  longer  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  that  examination,  which  in  so  many 
cases  has  led  to  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
crime.  The  practice  of  ordinarpr  Durial  has  be- 
come interwoven  with  the  legislative  arrange- 
ments of  the  country,  and  is  closely  connected 
with  various  safeguards  respecting  death,  with 
the  statistics  of  death,  and  with  the  evidence  of 
death." 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  waB  that  he  could  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  continuance  of  the  under- 
taking of  the  Society  to  carry  out  the 
practice  of  cremation,  either  at  their 
works  now  in  progress  at  Woking  or 
elsewhere  in  this  country,  until  Parlia- 
ment had  authorized  such  a  practice 
by  either  a  special  or  a  general  Act,  and 
that  if  the  undertaking  was  persisted  in, 
it  would  be  his  duty  either  to  test  its 
legality  in  a  Court  of  Law,  or  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  an  Act  to  prohibit  it  until 
Parliament  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  whole  subject.  Within 
the  last  few  days  the  members  of  the 
Cremation  Society  had  had  an  interview 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  had  promised  that  they 
would  not  proceed  further  with  the 
works  until  Parliament  had  consulted 
on  the  matter. 

Lord  SELBORNE  asked,  Whether  the 
Government  intended  to  introduce  a 
Burials  Bill  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Session? 

CYPRUS— THE  HARBOUR  OF  FAMA- 

G0U8TA. 

QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Duke  of  SOMEESET  rose  to 
call  attention  to  the  Beport  on  Fama- 
gousta  Harbour,  and  to  inquire.  Whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
undertake  the  works  necessary  for  ren- 
dering Famagousta  habitable?  The 
noble  Duke  said :  My  Lords,  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  any  points  alien  to 
my  present  purpose,  or  to  discuss  the 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
taking  possession  of  Cyprus;  but  will 
confine  my  observations  to  the  Beports 
which  have  been  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  of  the  Captain  of  the  Minotaur 
and  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  latter  has  prepared  a  very  careful 
Beport  on  the  subject,  and  has  had  the 
advantage  of  visiting  the  Island  in  com- 
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pany  with  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
— ^besides  having  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  surveys  previously  made.  His  in- 
formation, therefore,  may  be  taken  as 
perfectly  complete.  Now,  according  to 
the  Beport  of  the  Hydrographer,  the 
harbours,  or  rather  the  anchorages,  of 
Limasol  and  Lamaca  were  not  found  to 
be  altogether  suitable  for  vessels  of  war, 
and  that  the  most  convenient  place  was 
the  harbour  of  Famagousta,.  of  which, 
accordin^y,  the  Hydrogprapher  made  a 
detailed  Keport.  As  regards  the  town 
of  Famagousta,  I  must  say  the  Beport 
cannot  be  said  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
The  town  is  occupied  by  about  500 
people,  300  of  whom  are  Turks,  and  the 
remainder  Greeks;  and  the  Hydro- 
grapher reports  that  all  the  Turks  had 
had  fever,  and  half  of  them  ophthalmia 
as  well,  while  many  of  the  others  had 
cataract  and  incipient  blindness.  That 
is  not  a  very  favourable  account  of  the 
town.  The  Hydrogprapher  also  gives 
an  account  how  this  state  of  things  may 
have  arisen.  He  says  that  the  various 
maladies  may,  perhaps,  have  arisen 
from  imperfect  drainage.  The  Turks, 
trusting  to  Providence,  have  given  up 
the  idea  of  draining  the  place ;  all  the 
drains  are  choked,  and  the  town  is  full 
of  cesspools,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  percolate  in  fdl  directions, 
through  the  soil  on  which  the  town  is 
built.  If  the  drainage  is  unsatisfactory 
and  imperfect,  much  more  so  is  the 
supply  of  water,  which  is  brought  to 
the  town  in  a  conduit  passine  through 
several  burial  grounds ;  besides  which, 
whenever  the  people  want  to  wash  their 
clothes,  they  simply  take  up  a  stone  from 
the  conduit  and  set  to  work.  That  is 
not  a  condition  of  things  favourable  to 
the  health  of  the  town.  The  Hydro- 
grapher says  that  he  is  not  aware  whether 
the  bad  health  of  the  population  is  due 
to  the  defective  water  supply,  and  want 
of  drainage,  or  to  the  foul  emanations 
from  the  soil ;  but  it  is  apparently  attri- 
butable to  all  three  causes.  When  he 
came  to  examine  the  harbour,  he  found 
that  the  soil  consisted  of  the  sewage  of 
centuries,  and  that  its  character  was  so 
noxious  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
dredge  up  any  of  it.  Then,  I  observe 
that  Captain  Lawson  says  it  will  be  very 
easy  to  dredge  the  harbour  and  fill  up 
the  lagoon ;  but  I  would  suggest  that 
the  operation  of  filling  up  a  li^oon  with 
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sewage  would  have  very  unwholesome 
results,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
attempted.  Mj  Questions,  howeyer,  re- 
late to  the  more  important  reoommenda- 
tions  of  the  Hydrog^apher — that  the 
town  should  be  properly  drained,  and 
that  its  water  supply  should  be  con- 
veyed in  proper  pipes.  He  also  reoom- 
mends  great  worKs  for  the  formation  of 
a  harbour,  and  the  erection,  as  far  as 
the  outside  of  the  rocks,  of  about  a  mile 
of  breakwater.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
that  work  is  carried  out  e£Q.ciently  the 
harbour  will  be  a  very  fine  one,  and 
equal  even  to  that  of  Malta ;  but  the 
first  thing  is  to  make  the  town  habitable. 
At  present,  the  Hydrog^apher  says  it  is 
pestilential,  and  he  strongly  lurges  that 
something  should  be  done.  What  I 
wish  to  know  is,  whether  the  Gbvem- 
ment  are  prepared  to  give  effect  to  his 
recommendations,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
way  they  will  do  so  ?  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  in  Cyprus  the  system  of  enforced 
labour ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
a  wise  method  of  conciliating  the  inhabit- 
ants, and,  of  course,  it  would  require 
constant  supervision,  in  order  that  no 
injustice  may  be  done.  Now,  who  will 
superintend  that  enforced  labour  ?  The 
noole  Marquess,  I  believe,  superintends 
generally  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  and,  in 
fact,  everything  from  China  to  Peru; 
but  will  he  supervise  the  special  works 
undertaken  in  the  Island  ?  Still,  sup- 
posing that  you  improve  this  town,  and 
make  it  habitable,  whose  property  is  it  ? 
If  we  want  to  build  militaiy  and  naval 
storehouses,  on  whose  land  are  they  to 
be  built — on  our  own,  or  on  land  that 
we  shall  have  to  buy  ?  In  short,  whose 
land  are  we  going  to  improve,  and  will 
anyone  reap  that  unearned  increment  of 
value  of  which  Mr.  Mill  used  to  speak  ? 
Of  course,  too,  we  shall  have  to  build 
new  fortifications,  as  the  existing  ones 
would  not  be  at  all  suitable,  in  these 
days,  for  our  purpose ;  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, we  shall  have  to  acquire  property 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  town. 
Now,  is  that  land  available,  and  have 
we  the  power  of  acquiring  it  ?  Another 
point  that  must  be  considered  is  the  ex- 
pense— there  would  be  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  harbour,  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  tower,  the  expense  of 
lighting,  and,  he  supposed,  the  expense 
of  the  fortifications — all  these  would 
have  to  be  considered.  Then,  how  are 
all  these  works  to  be  made — by  compul- 
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sory  labour,  or  in  what  other  way  ?  And 
how  are  they  to  be  paid  for — ^from  the 
Eevenues  of  the  Island,  or  from  the  Im- 
perial Exchequer,  as  works  of  Imperial 
necessity?  I  beg  to  ask,  Whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Gbvemment  to  under- 
take the  works  necessary  for  rendering 
Famagousta  habitable  ? 

Thb  Mabqihsss  of  SALISBUEY  : 
My  Lords,  the  noble  Duke  has  brought 
before  our  notice  a  subject  in  which  both 
he  and  the  Government  are  alike  deeply 
interested.  He  has,  however,  somewhat 
enlarged  on  the  entertainment  he  pro- 
mised, by  introducing  several  subjects 
which  are  not  involvea  in  the  Notice  he 
placed  on  the  Paper.  The  subject  of 
Famagousta  harbour  hardly  includes  the 
three  questions  of  compulsoiy  labour, 
the  tenure  by  which  we  hold  tne  Island, 
and  the  point  whether  or  not  I  am  the 
proper  person  to  look  after  it.  Now,  as 
these  were,  so  to  speak,  the  garnishes  of 
the  dish  provided  for  us,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  dispose  of  them  first.  As  to  the 
question  of  compulsory  labour,  I  am 
afraid  we  do  not  get  labour  in  Cyprus 
on  different  terms  from  those  any- 
where else.  We  have  to  pay  for  any 
labour  we  employ.  What  has  been 
done  with  regard  to  Cyprus  is^that,  for 
works  of  public  utility,  a  required 
poll-tax  of  not  very  gpreat  amoimt  is 
imposed,  sometimes  realizing  between 
10«.  and  15«.  a-year — and  in  those  cases 
in  which  a  man  cannot  pay  that  amount, 
he  must  work  it  out,  recei^dng  1«.  a-day 
for  his  labour.  I  do  not  think  that  fairly 
comes  under  the  head  of  compulsory 
labour ;  but,  1)e  that  as  it  may,  all  that 
is  intended  to  be  done  is  to  modify,  in  a 
more  indulgent  sense,  the  law  which 
already  existed  in  the  Island,  and  what 
has  been  a  custom  in  Cyprus  from  time 
immemorial.  I  now  pass  to  another 
system  of  forced  labour — namely^  that 
which  is  imposed  upon  the  Foreign  Office 
in  respect  to  this  Island ;  and  I  wish  we 
could  escape  it  as  easily  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cyprus  escape  making  roads. 
I  think,  however,  the  noble  Duke  will 
bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  there  is  no 
part  of  the  business  of  the  country  more 
difficult  to  conduct,  with  anything  ap- 
proaching to  satisfaction,  than  that 
which  has  to  pass  through  more  than 
one  or  two  Departments ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  as  there  are  still  many  ques- 
tions upon  which  the  Island  must  be 
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dealt  with  in  the  Foreign  Office,  it  is 
more  conyenient  that  the  business  con- 
nected with  Cyprus  should  be  transacted 
there  entirely.  The  noble  Dukeknowshow 
difficult  it  is  to  conduct  the  Public  Busi- 
ness with  despatch,  where  more  than  one 
Office  has  been  brought  into  requisition; 
and  my  opinion  is  tiiat,  as  a  matter  of 
mere  internal  conyenienoe,  and  from  no 
passion  for  work  on  my  paxt,  it  is  better 
that  the  course  which  we  haye  adopted 
should  be  continued.    As  to  the  tenure 
of  Cyprus,  I  do  not  quite  see  what  the 
tenure  by  which  we  hold  Cyprus  has  to 
do  with  the  improyements    the  noble 
Duke  has  in  contemplation.    As  to  the 
Crown  lands,  all  the  Crown  lands  belong 
to  the  Queen,  and  the  Agpreement  on  the 
subject  will    shortly  be    laid  on  your 
Lordship's  Table.    Compensation  will, 
of  course,  be  giyen  in  the  case  in  which 
lands  belonging  to  indiyiduals  are  taken 
for  the  Public  Sendee ;  but  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Crown  will  be  made  use  of  for 
that  seryice  in  the  same  way  as  Crown 
lands  are  used  in  this  country.     Haying 
referred  to  these  matters,  I  will  now 
turn  to  the  Question  included  in  the 
Notice  of  the  noble  Duke.     I  must  say 
I  am  by  no  means  surprised  that  he  has 
called  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the 
[Report,  because  it  deals  with  a  matter 
which  is  of  yery  great  interest,  as  affect- 
ing   the   position   of  England    on  the 
South-East  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  harbour  of  Famagousta  has,  un- 
doubtedly, been  selected,  and  such  im- 
proyements are  to  be  made  in  it  as  may 
be  required  to  make  it  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  g^eat  Power.    I  do  not  be- 
lieye  the  expenditure  would  be  a  large 
expenditure  ;  but,  whateyer  it  may  be, 
of  course,  if  Famagousta  is  to  be  made 
a  harbour  for  Imperial  purposes,  the 
necessary  expenditure  ought  to  be  borne 
out  of  Imperial  funds,     when  the  har- 
bour is  completed,  it  will,  I  believe,  be 
a  considerably  finer  harbour  than  that  of 
Malta ;  for,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  whereas 
the  harbour  of  Malta  can  only  contain 
nine  large   ships,   three-quarters  of   a 
cable's  length  apart,  that  of  Famagousta 
will  be  capable  of  containing  14  ships  a 
cable's  length  apart.     The  position,  be- 
sides, is  one  of  yery  great  importance  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  is  not  to  be 
overrated  in  a  stragetical  point  of  view. 
But,  in  reference  to  the  expenditure,  it 
happens  that  the  Imperial  Government 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  its  money  at 


present;  and  they  may,  therefore,  be 
willing  to  put  off  this  particular  work 
until  they  may  have  less  expense  upon 
their  hands.    Before    proceeding  with 
the  construction  of  the  harbour  works, 
some  steps  must  be  taken  towards  making 
the  place  more  healthy.   That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  it  seems  to  me  to  be  ad- 
visable that  we  should  not  move  too 
hastily   in   the  matter.     It  has  been 
popularly  assumed  that  what  you  have 
to  meet  is  the  malaria  in  Cyprus,  and  it 
is  yery  difficult,  from  the  experience  of 
last  year,   to  come  to  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  on  the  subject;  because  in- 
quiry has,  undoubtedly,  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  fact  that  through- 
out the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
there  was  a  wonderful  wave  of  fever,  for 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  ordinary 
years.    Ninety  per  cent  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tripoli  have,  ^t  appears,  been 
stricken  down  by  fever ;  and  in  Malta, 
I  am  informed,  it  affected  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  population  than  had  ever 
been  known  before.    Those  who  were 
attacked  in  Malta  were,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  gpreater  in 
number  than  in  Cyprus ;  and  it  bore  the 
same  character  —  sending    very    large 
numbers  to  the   hospitals,  but   killing 
very  few.     It   is  not,  therefore,   easy 
to    draw    any   very   certain    or    accu- 
rate conclusions  from  the  information 
which  we  possess.    In  my  opinion,  the 
unhealthiness  of  Famagousta   is  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the 
detestable  sanitary  arrangements.  There 
are  a  series  of  cesspools  side  by  side, 
separated  only  by  a  porous  soil  from  the 
wells  which  the  people  use,  and  there  is 
a  constant  percolation  to  some  extent 
between  the  wells  and  the  cesspools. 
The  filthy  habits  of  the  people  have  also 
a  good  deal  to  answer  for;   but  their 
more  recent  progpress  in  cleanliness  has 
not  been  without  inconvenience.  So  long 
as  the  people  did  not  wash  their  clothes  at 
all  the  aqueducts  at  least  were  pure ;  but 
when  they  took  to  washing  their  clothes 
in  the  aqueduct  the  water  became  in- 
fected.   There  the  inhabitants  have  the 
custom  of  washing  their  clothes  in  the 
aqueduct.    The  Government  are  trying 
to  introduce  what  is  known  as  the  dry- 
earth  system.    I  will  not  annoy  your 
Lordships'  ears  by  describing  the  process 
in  detail ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  most 
efficient  way  of  disposing  of  this  drain- 
age.   Sanitaiy  work  is,  therefore,  the 
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first  thing  necessary ;  but  there  is  con- 
siderable  doubt  whether  the  sanitary 
works  could  be  carried  out  whilst  300 
inhabitants  are  living  in  the  place,  or 
whether  they  should  not  be  moved  as 
soon  as  sufficient  accommodation  can  be 
found.      It  would  probably  be  found 
much  easier  to  restore  Famagousta  to 
healthiness  if  the  inhabitants  went  than 
if  they  remained.    There  is  15  feet  in 
depth  of  sewage  at  the  bottom  of  the 
harbour,    and   it   frequently  sends  up 
noxious  gases ;  so  that,  even  if  we  could 
remove  that  deposit,   the  doing  of  it 
would  not  at  the  time  conduce  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants.    The  drain- 
age of  the  lagoons  would  possibly  pro- 
duce more  fever  than  already  existed 
there,  though,  no  doubt,  it  would  ulti- 
mately prove  of  g^eat  advantage.  There 
is,  however,  another  remedy  to  which 
the  Government  of  Cyprus  is  turning  its 
attention.    There  is  the  historical  fact 
that  Cyprus  formerly  had  a  large  popu- 
lation, and  that  it  was  remarkable  for  the 
density  and  extent  of  the  forests  that  ifc 
contained.    It  is  the  removal  of  these 
forests  that  has  afiPected  the  healthiness 
of  C^rus,  and  one  of  the  first  steps  of 
the  Qovemment  was  to  save  the  forests 
that  remained  and  to  renew  those  that 
had  been  destroyed.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment have   considerable  experience  in 
this  kind  of  work,  and  an  Indian  official 
has  been  sent  for  to  carry  out  what  is  to 
be  done,  and  has  sent  a  valuable  Eeport, 
which  I  hope  shortly  to  lay  before  your 
Lordships.      But  all   these  things  are 
questions  of  money.      For  matters  of 
local  importance,  Cyprus  will  have  to 
trust  to  its  own  revenue — a  revenue  of 
which  about  one-fifth  is  applicable  to 
public  works.     But  there  are  matters  of 
more   pressing    importance  even    than 
sanitary  works.    A  road  to  Nicosia  and 
other  places  is  the  most  pressing  thing. 
Then  the  gaols  are  altogether  inadequate 
to  English  notions  of  what  prisons  should 
be.     Then  there  are  post-houses,  as  to 
which  it  was  reported  that  the  beams 
are  absolutely  separated  from  the  walls, 
and  it  is  quite  problematical  when  the 
roofs  will  come  down.    There  are,  there- 
fore, very  pressing  demands  upon  the 
immediate  surplus   to  be  disposed  of, 
and  possibly  it  will  not  be  until  the  next 
financial  year  that  the  drainage  and  sani- 
tary matters  can  be  entertained  in  any 
effective  way.     I  chiefly  wish  to  dispel 
the  idea  that  this  subject  is  one  that 
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hasbeen  neglected  or  that  the  importance 
of  it  is  imderrated.  The  Government 
think  that  the  harbour  of  Famagousta 
is  one  of  gpreat  importance,  and  that 
every  means  to  adapt  it  to  our  con- 
venience should  be  used  as  quickly  as  is 
consistent  with  other  circumstances.  The 
work,  however,  is  not  pressing  in  point 
of  time.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin,  we  hope, 
will  establish  a  permanent  peace;  but  then 
we  know  that  noble  Lords  opposite  once 
thought  that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  would 
do  the  same;  and  when  such  men  as 
Lord  Palmerston  were  deceived,  we  can- 
not conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that 
the  time  may  arrive  when  England  will 
have  to  look  actively  after  her  interests 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  when  she 
would  have  to  give  forcible  effect  to  her 
policy.  I  hope  that  time  is  far  distant,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  wish  to  incur  any  finan- 
cial extravagance  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
complishing works  of  this  kind  with  un- 
necessary speed.  We  are  anxious,  with 
respect  to  Cjrprus,  to  take  larger  and 
more  extended  views,  and,  as  lar  as  it 
may  be  given  to  us  to  carry  them  out,  the 
noble  Duke  may  feel  assured  that  that 
will  be  done. 

Eael  GEANVTLLE:  My  Lords,  I 
cannot  think  the  answer  of  the  noble 
Marquess  is  satisfactory — indeed,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  insufficient.  I  think 
one  point  on  which  it  is  desirable  some 
information  should  be  given  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  the  ground 
on  which  Cyprus  was  confided  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  It  is  also  desirable 
to  know  to  what  Department  of  the 
Foreign  Office  it  is  confided.  I  quite 
acquit  the  noble  Marquess  of  any  wish  to 
monopolize  the  administration  of  Cy- 
prus; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
reasons  that  he  gave  why  its  administra- 
tion is  confided  to  the  Foreigpi  Office 
appear  to  me  insufficient.  The  noble 
Marquess  said  that  in  Cyprus  foreigners 
would  have  to  be  dealt  with ;  but  do 
not  both  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
India  Office  constantly  deal  with  foreign 
questions — with  slavery  and  fishery 
questions?  If  the  argument  of  the 
noble  Marquess  were  worth  anything,  it 
would  follow  that  it  was  wrong  to  have 
put  the  Ionian  Islands  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Colonial  Office.  Why 
the  administration  of  Cyprus  should  not 
be  confided  to  an  Office  that  thoroughly 
understands  the  business  I  cannot  see. 
It  is  said  that  we  are  afraid  to  under- 
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take  the  harbour  works,  lest  fever  should 
result  from  stirring  the  sewage;  but 
this  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  reason.  I 
am  glad  to  find  that  there  has  been  no 
compulsory  labour  in  the  Island ;  but  as 
to  sanitary  matters,  I  must  say  that  in 
all  the  accounts  that  have  come  before 
me,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything 
BO  unsatisfactory  as  the  statement  that 
has  been  made  in  reeard  to  them.  I 
cannot  conceive  anyming  more  cruel 
than  to  compel  persons  to  go  on  living  in 
such  a  pestilential  hole  as  Famagousta. 
We  were  told  that  the  administration 
of  Cyprus  would  not  cost  us  anything, 
and  that  its  revenues  would  be  sufficient ; 
but  if  we  are  to  undertake  Imperial 
works  in  that  Island,  surely  that  will 
cost  us  money.  We  were  told  that  this 
year  we  should  have  a  sufficient  harbour 
for  commerce ;  but  it  would  seem,  from 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Marquess,  that 
we  may  have  to  wait  15  or  20  years  be- 
fore the  harbour  is  begun.  While, 
however,  money  is  to  be  spent  here,  the 
requirements  of  Malta  are  starved,  and 
Dover  harbour  cannot,  for  reasons  of 
economy,  be  carried  out.  The  object  of 
Imperial  expenditure  is  to  be  a  pesti- 
lential Island  like  Cyprus,  whilst  there 
is  no  money  to  spare  for  spending  upon 
Imperial  interests  at  home  in  our  own 
Island.  In  the  case  of  Dover  harbour, 
a  Eeport  was  presented  some  years  ago, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  naval  and 
military  authorities  recommended  in  the 
strongest  way  that  works  should  be 
conbtructed  in  that  harbour.  The  Be- 
port  was  adopted,  and  a  Bill  on  the 
subject  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Select  Committee  to 
which  it  was  referred  reported  in  its 
favour ;  and  then  at  last  we  were  told  by 
the  Prime  Minister  that,  though  the 
works  referred  to  were  most  desirable, 
at  present,  for  reasons  of  economy,  they 
could  not  be  undertaken.  I  hope  that 
the  matter  will  be  more  fully  gone  into 
by  the  Government  before  any  expenses 
are  incurred. 


DISQUALIFICATION  BY  MEDICAL 

BELIEF  BILL.— (No.  6.) 

( The  Lord  Aberdare.) 

SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  of  the  day  for  the  Second  Head- 
ing, read. 

Lord  ABEEDABE,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 


said,  it  had  already  received  the  sanction 
of  the  other  House.  The  Bill  was  a 
short  one — of  a  single  clause — and  its 
provisions  were  clear.  At  present  per- 
sons in  receipt  of  medical  relief  were 
disqualified  from  voting;  but  it  was 
clearly  important  that,  in  cases  of  in- 
fectious disease,  no  obstacle  should  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  a  man  removing 
from  a  crowded  neighbourhood  in  which 
he  might  reside,  in  order  to  receive  the 
medical  attendance  of  which  he  stood  in 
need.  The  Bill,  therefore,  provided 
that  no  man  should  be  disquaUfied  for 
being  on  the  register  of  Parliamentary 
or  municipal  electors,  by  reason  of  him- 
self, or  any  of  his  family,  having  received 
medical  treatment  or  relief  for  any 
infectious  disease  as  an  in-patient  of  any 
public  hospital,  infirmary,  or  other 
sanitary  institution;  but  at  present,  if 
that  were  done,  the  man  forfeited  his  right 
to  vote.  If  the  Government  would  intro- 
duce a  Bill,  he  would  be  very  glad ;  in 
the  meantime,  he  hoped  this  Bill  would 
pass  through  its  second  reading,  which 
he  now  begged  to  move. 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
— (2%^  Lord  Aberdare.) 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  it  was  quite  true  this 
Bill  was  a  short  one— it  consisted  of  one 
clause  of  10  lines  ;  but  it  was  full  of 
anomalies  and  mistakes,  as  he  should 
take  the  opportunity  of  showing.  He 
doubted  very  much  whether  this  measure 
would  ever  have  come  out  of  the  other 
House  had  it  not  been  for  the  severe  in- 
disposition of  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  was  incapaci- 
tated from  attending  while  the  Bill  was 
passing  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Bill  passed  through  that  House  some- 
what hastily  in  the  short  Session  before 
Christmas,  when  everybody's  attention 
was  called  to  the  g^eat  matters  then 
under  discussion  relating  to  the  Afghan 
War.  The  Bill  having  passed  in  that 
manner,  a  Motion  for  its  re-commitment 
was  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Leicestershire  (Mr.  Pell) ;  but  it  was  not 
successful.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Aberdare),  in  moving  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  had  very  wisely  touched 
lightly  on  the  slight  infringement  which 
he  said  the  Bill  would  make  on  our 
electoral  law.  That  was  one  of  the  main 
objections  of  the  Government  to  this 
Bill — ^that  it  did  touch  on  the  electoral 
laW|  and  in  no  slight  manner.    It  had 
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been  the  custom  in  this  oountry  for  years 
past  that  all  persons  who  were  in  receipt 
of  relief  given  out  of  the  poor  rates 
should  be  disqualified  from  voting ;  that 
all  persons  receiving  either  medical 
relief  or  other  relief  should  be  debarred 
from  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  That 
was  the  principle  of  the  electoral  law 
and  the  Poor  Laws,  and  as  such  he  con- 
fessed he  was  not  prepared,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  to  agree  to  any  infringe- 
ment of  it.  The  only  departure  from 
that  law  was  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  ;  and  in  the  Act  25  &  26  Vtctf 
0.  83,  sec.  6,  passed  in  1862,  it  was 
provided  that-— 

"Every  ^oor  person  admitted  into  the  fever 
hospital  or  infirmary  of  a  workhouse,  who  shall 
on  admission  claim  to  repay  the  entire  cost  of 
his  or  her  maintenance  therein,  according  to  the 
full  average  cost  thereof,  as  hereinbefore  stated, 
and  every  poor  person  admitted  into  such  fever 
hospital  or  mfinnary  on  whose  behalf  the  person 
liable  by  law  to  mamtain  sudi  poor  person  shall 
claim  to  repay  the  entire  cost  of  such  mainten- 
ance therein,  as  aforesaid  .  .  .  and  the  person 
so  relieved  and  the  person  so  claiming  shall  not, 
after  payment  of  the  said  charges  of  mainten- 
ance, be  subject  to  any  disfranchisement  or  dis- 
ability as  persons  having  received  relief  from 
the  poor  rates." 

This  law  applied  toLreland  at  the  present 
moment ;  and  so  far  as  that  departure 
from  the  principle  of  the  electoral  law 
was  concerned,  he  did  not  see  any  ob- 
jection to  it.  And  here  he  would  point 
out  that  this  Bill  applied  to  Lreland — 
Ireland  was  not  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill.  Therefore,  with 
this  measure,  in  one  clause  it  was  pro- 
posed to  practically  override  the  Act 
25  &  26  Victf  which  he  had  quoted. 
Again,  supposing  the  noble  Lord  was 
successful  in  carrying  this  Bill  into  law 
in  its  present  shape,  it  woidd  fail  to 
achieve  the  object  in  view.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  no  person  should  be  disquali- 
fied from  voting  by  having  received 
medical  treatment  or  relief.  Now, 
medical  treatment  or  relief  must  mean 
medical  treatment  and  medical  relief. 
But  when  a  person  entered  a  hospital 
there  must  be  what  was  called  in- 
maintenance— a  term  familiar  to  all 
Poor  Law  Guardians — and  there  was  no 

E revision  for  the  in- maintenance  in  the 
ospitals  in  this  Bill ;  and,  therefore,  a 
person  might  receive  medical  treatment 
and  relief  in  the  hospital,  and  you  would 
say  that  he  would  not  be  disqualified ; 
but  still  the  person  would  require  main- 
tenance, and  he  would  be  a  pauper  re- 
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ceiving  relief  out  of  the  rates.  If  the 
Bill,  then,  were  carried  in  its  present 
form,  it  would  not  meet  the  object  the 
noble  Lord  had  in  view.  There  was  no 
matter  about  which  there  was  so  clear 
and  distinct  a  line  drawn  as  in  medical 
relief  as  distinguished  from  other  relief. 
If  the  Bill  passed  in  its  present  form, 
and  only  dealt  with  medical  relief  pure 
and  simple,  leaving  untouched  the  ques- 
tion of  in-maintenance,  it  could  not  be 
reg^arded  as  satisfactory.  He  was  as- 
tonished to  hear  what  fell  from  the  noble 
Lord  on  the  subject  of  sanitary  hospitals, 
or,  rather,  hospitals  established  by  sani- 
taiy  authorities ;  because  it  ought  to  be 
known  that  the  occupants  of  such  hos- 
pitals were  not  disqualified  from  voting 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  law.  The 
only  persons  so  disqualified  were  those 
to  whom  relief  was  administered  from 
the  poor  rates  by  officials  legally  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  and  the  law  did 
not  apply  to  the  inmates  of  these  sanitary 
hospitals.  He,  therefore,  thought  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  retain  the  word 
**8anit€iry"  in  the  clause  referring  to 
this  branch  of  the  subject.  And  there 
were  several  other  respects  in  which  the 
wording  of  the  Bill  might  be  altered 
with  advantage.  He  did  not  object  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  should  ask 
leave  to  introduce  Amendments  in  it 
when  it  reached  the  Committee  stage,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  made  to  include, 
not  only  medicsd  relief,  but  the  cost  of 
in-maintenance;  that  it  might  follow 
the  lines  of  the  Irish  Bill  of  1862  ;  and 
that  persons  admitted  to  hospitals  on 
terms  similar  to  those  of  that  Bill  should 
be  similarly  treated.  He  saw  no  reason 
why  the  inmates  of  such  hospitals,  if 
they  chose  to  pay  for  their  maintenance 
while  under  treatment,  should  be  dis- 
qualified from  voting.  He  would  pre- 
pare Amendments  in  the  spirit  of  the 
remarks  he  had  made,  and  move  them  in 
Committee. 

Lord  ABEEDAEE  said,  he  was  not 
responsible  for  the  language  of  the  Bill. 
He  should  be  glad  to  give  his  considera- 
tion to  any  Amendments  the  noble  Duke 
should  propose. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Thursday  next. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Seven  o'clock,  to  Mon(Jay 

next,  Eleven  o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]— Supply— wfMtVfofvtf  in  CommittM 

— ClYIL  SbRYICS  SuPPLEKBNTABT  ESTIMATBBy 

1878-9. 
Sesolutiont  [March  20]  reported, 

Wats  aicd  Mbans — considered  in  Committee — 
Sapplementary,  1878-9,  £299,218  U.  2d. 

Pbivate  Bills  {by  Order) — Second  Reading — 
Brentford,  Isleworth,  and  Twickenham  Tram- 
ways. 

Select  Committee — London  and  North  Western 
Railway  (Additional  Powers)  and  Midland 
Railway,  nominated. 

Public   Billa— Second  Reading — Oonsolidated 
Fund  (No.  2)  •. 

Committee  —  Valuation  of  Property  [71] — e.p.  ; 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (1876)  Amend- 
ment* [44] — E.P. 

Considered  at  amended  —  Racecourses  (Metro- 
polis) [48]. 

Third  Reading — Drainage  and  Improyement  of 
Lands  (Ireland^  Provisional  Order  Gonf  rma- 
tion*  [94],  Bui passed. 


PRIVATE    BUSINESS. 


«oiO*0' 

BRENTFORD,  ISLEWORTH,  AND  TWIOK- 
ENHAM  TRAMWAYS  BILL  {hy  Order), 

SEOOKD  BEADINO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Ma.  BEISTOWE  said,  he  rose  to 
move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  on  that  day  six  months.  He  did 
so,  he  hoped,  upon  intelligible  grounds 
— his  chief  reason  being  that  the  pro- 
posal itself  was  really  one  that,  upon 
public  grounds,  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 
They  were  often  told,  both  in  the  House 
itself  and  in  the  Committee  Booms,  a 
great  deal  about  tramways ;  and  he  was 
not  there  to  deny  that  tramways  might 
be  of  great  public  advantage,  provided 
that  the  locality  through  which  the 
tramways  were  to  run  was  fitted  for  the 
purpose.  But  his  contention  in  this 
case  was  that  the  Bill  now  submitted  to 
the  House  proposed  to  run  a  tramway 
over  a  locality  that  was  utterly  unfitted 
and  unsuited  for  the  purpose.  Those 
who  disagreed  with  the  Bill  had,  he 
thtught,  some  reason  to  complain  of 
the  course  which  had  been  adopted  in 


regard  to  it.  The  Bill  proposed  to  carry 
a  tramway  from  the  foot  of  £ew 
Bridge,  through  the  town  of  Brentford, 
through  almost  the  whole  of  Isleworth, 
and  then  through  part  of  Twickenham — 
ending  where  ?  Why »  at  the  foot  of  Bich- 
mond  Bridge.  Out  of  London  there  was, 
probably,  no  more  popular  thorough- 
fare. It  was  the  main  road  leading  from 
London  through  Bichmond  towards 
Hampton  Court  and  Bushey  Park,  and 
other  places  of  popular  resort.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  somewhat  extraordinary,  but  it 
was  nevertheless  the  fact,  that  hitherto 
upon  this  road  from  Brentford  to  Twick- 
enham no  speculative  or  industrious 
individual  had  even  thought  of  running 
a  one-horse  omnibus  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  If  it  was  not  thought  worth 
while  to  do  that,  he  would  leave  it  to 
the  House  to  imagpine  what  profit  the 
promoters  of  the  present  undertaking 
expected  to  make.  As  he  had  already 
stated,  the  Bill  proposed  to  lay  down  a 
tramway  fr^m  ^ew  Bridge  to  Isleworth 
and  Twickenham.  The  House  was 
aware  that,  when  a  tramway  proposed 
to  go  through  a  certain  district,  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  House  required 
the  assent  of  a  proportion  of  the  public 
authorities.  Now,  what  was  the  fact 
here  ?  The  local  authorities  .of  Brent- 
ford dissented,  the  local  authorities  of 
Isleworth  assented,  and'  the  local 
authorities  of  Twickenham  dissented. 
The  result  was  that  the  Standing  Orders 
of  the  House  were  not  complied  with. 
But  what  did  the  promoters  of  the  Bill 
do  ?  They  immediately  gave  notice  that 
they  would  abandon  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  the  scheme  which  went  through 
the  district  of  Brentford,  thus  leaving  a 
mutilated  scheme  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee.  Surely  the  course 
pursued  by  the  promoters  was  somewhat 
hard  upon  the  public  body  of  Isleworth, 
who  had  agreed  to  the  scheme  as  a 
whole,  but  had  never  been  asked  to 
assent  to  it  in  its  present  shape.  It  was 
rather  hard  upon  that  body,  to  turn 
round  upon  them  now  and  say — ''  You 
have  assented  to  the  scheme  because 
you  originally  assented  to  it  as  a  whole, 
and  now  that  the  promoters  have  muti- 
lated it,  and  only  propose  to  carry  out  a 
portion  of  it,  making  it  end  at  the 
parish  of  Isleworth,  whereas  in  its 
orig^al  form  it^went  on  through  Brent- 
ford, you  have  no  right  to  dissent 
now."     What  the  pubuo  authority  of 
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Islewortli  assented  to  was  very  differ- 
ent from  the  scheme  contained  in  the 
Bill  as  it  was  now  submitted  to  the 
House.  They  had  never  in  reality 
agpreed  to  the  mutilated  scheme  now 
contained  in  the  Bill,  and  the  scheme 
which,  if  it  was  allowed  to  go  forward 
at  all,  would  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Upon  that  point  he  thought  the 
assent  of  tne  local  authorities  of  Isle- 
worth  amounted  to  very  little ;  because 
it  was  quite  certain  that  if  the  promoters 
had  adhered  to  their  original  scheme, 
the  original  scheme  must  have  been 
thrown  out  on  the  Standing  Orders,  and 
would  have  been  heard  nothing  of  in 
the  House  itself.  There  were  many 
grounds  upon  which  he  opposed  the 
Bill,  He  had  already  mentioned  one. 
Another  strong  ground  of  opposition 
was  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  carry  the  line  on  from  Isleworth 
to  Twickenham.  The  road  throughout 
its  entire  length  was  altogether  imsuited 
and  impracticable  for  the  laying  down 
of  a  tramway.  He  might  tell  the  House 
that  upon  a  g^eat  part  of  the  proposed 
line  the  road  varied  from  18  and  19  feet 
in  width  to  between  14  and  15  feet. 
Surely  the  measurements  of  the  road 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
varying,  as  they  did,  so  considerably  as 
from  between  19  and  20  feet,  or  it  might 
be  here  and  there  a  little  more — say  25 
or  26  feet — narrowing  down  in  many 
places  to  between  14,  15,  and  perhaps 
1 6  feet,  and  so  on .  What  was  to  become 
of  the  unfortunate  people  who  wanted 
to  travel  along  this  road  in  carriages  or 
vehicles  of  any  description?  There 
would  be  scarcely  room  for  a  wheel- 
barrow. And  when  they  had  a  tram- 
car  travelling  along  the  road,  any  person 
wanting  to  pass  it  in  a  carriage  would  find 
it  impossible  to  do  so.  In  one  part  of 
the  road  it  proposed  to  cross  a  bridge 
where  there  was  no  footpath  at  all,  and 
upon  the  top  of  the  bridge  there  was  a 
station  of  the  South- Western  Eailway 
Company.  He  was  informed  that  the 
Railway  Company  were  among  the 
petitioners  against  the  Bill,  and  he  was 
certainly  not  surprised  at  it,  because,  if 
the  Bill  passed,  the  condition  of  things 
would  be  this  —  while  the  tramcars 
were  passing  over  the  bridge,  any  per- 
son desiring  to  go  to  the  South- Western 
Bailway  station  would  find  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  access  to  it.  The 
roadway  of  the  bridge  was  only  some- 
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thing  like  from  18  to  19  feet  in  width 
from  parapet  to  parapet,  and  there  was 
no  footway  at  all.  Yet  that  was  the 
sort  of  road  over  which  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill  proposed  to  carry  tneir  tram- 
way. He  had  just  presented  a  Petition 
to  the  House  which  was  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  frontagers  along  the 
proposed  line,  and  he  thought  it  was  not 
unimportant  that  he  should  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  it.  From  the 
end  of  the  town  of  Isleworth  to  the 
foot  of  Bichmond  Bridge  was  a  distance 
of  one  mile  and  a-half.  Along  that  line 
of  road  there  were  only  40  occupiers,  and 
33  of  them  had  signed  the  Petition 
against  the  Bill.  That  was  an  enormous 
proportion  of  the  householders  upon  the 
proposed  tramway  route ;  and  it  showed 
that,  in  their  opinion,  their  interests 
would  be  seriously  and  materially  af- 
fected by  the  Bill.  The  promoters  of 
the  scheme  had  circulated  a  statement 
in  favour  of  the  Bill.  No  doubt,  they 
were  quite  within  their  right  in  doing 
so,  and  he  did  not  object  to  the  course 
they  had  taken.  At  the  same  time,  he 
wished  to  point  out  that  the  statement 
itself  was  not  altogether  as  plain  as  he 
should  like  to  see  it.  It  said  that  the 
Motion  he  was  now  making  to  throw 
out  the  Bill  on  the  second  reading  ema- 
nated from  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Twickenham  who  were  opposed  to  the 
proposed  tramway.  He  had  shown  that 
the  Petition  he  had  presented  against 
the  Bill  came  from  the  majority  of  the 
frontagers  on  the  line  of  the  tramway. 
Another  clause  of  the  statement  said — 

"Petitions  in  favour  of  the  Bill  have  been 
signed  in  the  district  through  which  the  pro- 
posed line  is  to  pass  by  upwards  of  350  front- 
agers.** 

Now,  it  was  necessary  he  should  tell  the 
House  what  the  real  fact  was.  This 
was  a  statement  made  in  support  of  the 
second  reading  of  a  Bill  which-  was  not 
the  Bill  originally  introduced  by  the 
promoters ;  but  a  Bill  in  which  the  pro- 
moters had  struck  out  all  that  part  of 
the  scheme  which  related  to  Brentford. 
And  when  he  told  the  House  that  the 
350  frontagers  who  had  petitioned  in 
favour  of  the  BlQ  were  frontagers  at 
Brentford,  the  House  would  know  what 
value  to  attach  to  this  statement.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  statement  had  no 
bearing  at  all  upon  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House.  The  petitioners  referred  % 
were  petitioners  whose  objections  had 
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been  assented  to  by  the  promoters  by 
striking  out  that  part  of  the  Bill  which 
related  to  them.  He  had  now  stated  all 
the  facts  upon  which  he  relied  for  saying 
that  the  BUI  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
go  forward.  His  chief  ground  was  that 
ihe  area  over  which  it  was  proposed  to 
carry  the  tramway  was  unsuited  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  over  such  a  narrow 
road  as  this  the  parties  promoting  the 
Bill  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  carry  a 
tramway.  He  failed  to  hear  that  any 
person  connected  with  the  Bill  was  rated 
in  the  district,  or  had  any  interest  in  the 
property  there.  A  statement  had  been 
drawn  up  by  the  petitioners  ag^nst  the 
Bill,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  in 
which  they  went  fully  into  the  measure- 
ments and  distances ;  but  as  he  per- 
ceived that  he  had  already  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  accurately  to  the 
details,  he  would  not  repeat  them.  He 
would  simply  content  himself  with 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  on  that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  ''upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr.  Brutowe.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'  now '  stand  part  of  ihe  Question." 

Mb.  HAIKES  said,  he  had  rather  ex- 
pected that  a  statement  would  have  been 
made  by  some  hon.  Member  who  was 
directly  interested  in  supporting  the 
measure.  That,  however,  had  not  been 
done  ;  but  an  explanation  of  the  nature 
and  object  of  the  Bill  had  been  lucidly 
given  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Newark  opposite  (Mr.  Bristowe).  In 
the  absence  of  any  statement  from  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill,  he  (Mr.  Eaikes) 
thought  he  might  be  allowed  to  ofiEer 
to  the  House  such  views  in  regard  to 
the  Bill  as  had  struck  him  after  giving 
due  consideration  to  the  matter,  and 
after  hearing  the  speech  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Newark.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  spoken  to  the  House  in  op- 
position to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill ;  and  he  (Mr.  Eaikes)  was  sure  that 
the  statement  just  made  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friena  was  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. At  the  same  time,  he  felt 
bound  to  point  out  to  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  and  to  the  House  that 
the    objections   which    the    hon.    and 


learned  Member  for  Newark  had  taken 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Baikes)  to  be 
entirely  in  the  nature  of  objections 
which  might  very  fairly  be  raised  before 
a  Committee  upon  the  Bill  upstairs. 
The  scheme  might  be  a  very  imperfect 
one,  and  might  be  a  very  bad  one ;  from 
some  of  the  allegations  which  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  made  with  re- 
gard to  it,  it  was  certainly  open  to  very 
grave  question  whether  such  a  tramway 
as  the  Bill  proposed  to  lay  down  would 
be  compatible  with  the  public  interests ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  and  the  House  were  well 
aware  that  matters  of  this  sort  were 
most  difficult  to  deal  with  in  the  absence 
of  that  information  which  was  supplied 
by  plans  and  maps,  the  arguments  of 
counsel,  and  the  examination  of  witnesses 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  had  a  direct 
interest  in  the  question.    There  was  one 

Eoint  which  had  been  noticed  by  the 
on.  and  learned  Member  for  Newark 
opposite,  which  was,  perhaps,  of  a  some- 
what more  grave  character,  because  it 
related  to  a  question  touching  the  Stand- 
ing Orders  of  the  House.  As  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  stated,  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill  failed  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  local  authorities  on 
the  line  of  route.  The  Standing  Orders 
required  that  if  a  tramway  was  proposed 
to  be  made  in  any  locality  wnich  was 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  authority, 
the  assent  of  that  authority  should  be 
required.  If  it  passed  through  the  juris- 
diction of  more  than  one  authority,  the 
assent  of  a  majority  of  the  authorities 
was  required.  And  if  that  assent  was 
not  obtained,  the  Committee  on  Standing 
Orders  would  hardly  be  asked  to  dispense 
with  Standing  Orders.  In  this  case,  the 
Twickenham  and  Brentford  authorities 
dissented  from,  and  the  Isleworth  autho- 
rity assented  to,  the  whole  scheme ;  and 
it  would  have  been  impossible,  under 
these  circumstances,  for  the  Bill  to  pass 
the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House.  The 
course  then  taken  by  the  promoters — 
and  it  was  a  course  that  was  certainly 
within  their  right  —  was  to  drop  the 
Brentford  part  of  the  scheme,  and 
thereby  to  hmit  the  extent  of  their  line 
to  two  parts,  in  regard  to  which  one 
local  authority  was  more  or  less  favour- 
able, while  the  other  dissented  from  it. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standing  Orders  thought 
proper  to  dispense  with  the  Standmg 
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Orders,  and  thus  to  allow  the  Bill  to 
proceed.  He  was  not  there  to  question 
the  soundness  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Standing  Orders  Committee  in  the 
matter,  oecause  the  House  left  it  to  the 
Committee  on  Standing  Orders  to  exer- 
cise a  wise  and  careful  discretion  in 
dealing  with  questions  of  this  sort.  The 
objection  now  taken  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Newark  appeared 
to  relate  to  a  ffreat  many  issues  affecting 
very  largely  the  public  convenience;  but 
still  it  was  quite  possible  to  bring  all 
those  issues  before  a  Committee  up- 
stairs, and  the  persons  interested  would 
all  have  a  locus  standi  to  be  heard  before 
the  Committee  to  whom  the  Bill  would 
be  referred  by  the  House.  The  Railway 
Company,  to  which  reference  had  been 
made,  would  also  have  a  hctis  standi  that 
would  enable  them  to  bring  their  case 
forward.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  was  certainly  of  opinion  that  the 
matter  was  one  which  would  be  most 
satisfactorily  dealt  witji  by  the  ordinary 
tribunal  of  the  House. 

Mb.  HEEMON  was  understood  to 
say  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Newark  opposite  (Mr.  Bristowe)  had 
pointed  out  the  unsuitableness  of  the 
locality  for  a  tramway,  and  that  if  its 
construction  were  authorized  the  tram- 
cars  would  virtually  obtain  a  monopoly 
of  the  route,  because  in  some  places  the 
road  was  so  narrow  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  cart  or  carriage,  and 
almost  for  a  wheelbarrow,  to  pass.  He 
wished  to  point  out  that  if  the  Bill 
were  referred  to  a  Committee  upstairs, 
they  would  have  no  power  of  widening 
the  road,  and  the  promoters  would  not 
be  able  to  get  over  the  difficulty  that 
the  measure  was  opposed  by  the  front- 
agers along  the  line  it  was  intended  to 
occupy.  He  failed  to  see  what  public 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  con- 
structing a  tramway  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  interests  of  the  frontagers, 
and  prevent  them  from  drawing  up  any 
vehicle  by  the  side  of  their  own  premises. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  would  result  in  the  obstruction 
of  the  road,  and  he  should,  therefore, 
vote  against  the  second  reading. 

Sir  EDWAED  COLEBEOOKE  said, 
the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  had 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill  had  got  rid  of  the  opposition 
of  one  of  the  local  authorities  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  frontagers  by  dropping  a  part 
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of  their  scheme.  Although  he  (Sir 
Edward  Colebrooke)  was  not  upon  the 
Standing  Order  Committee  when  this 
particular  question  was  brought  forward, 
he  wished  to  say  that  tiie  course  taken 
by  the  Committee  was  one  which  was 
every  day  pursued.  When  a  Bill  was 
introduced  which  formed  one  or  moire 
parts,  it  was  quite  within  the  discretion 
of  the  Standing  Order  Committee  to  allow 
a  certain  portion  of  it  to  be  dropped. 
To  put  the  matter  in  another  way — ^if, 
after  a  majority  of  the  frontagers  had 
raised  an  objection  to  one  part  of  the 
scheme,  the  promoters  modified  their  Bill 
and  left  out  all  that  part  of  it  which  was 
opposed,  such  a  proceeding  would  have 
been  objectionable.  But  he  did  not 
consider  that  that  was  the  case  in  this 
instance.  The  statement  made  was  that 
the  scheme  consisted  of  three  portions, 
and  that  one  only  was  opposed.  That 
portion  was  dropped  by  the  promoters, 
and  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
powers  of  the  Standing  Orders  Com- 
mittee to  allow  that  course  to  be  followed. 
He  was  not  able  to  say  what  the  details 
of  the  measure  were.  There  might  be 
gpreat  objections  to  the  scheme;  but  he 
thought  it  was  one  that  deserved  to  be 
referred  to  a  Committee  upstairs  for 
their  investigation  and  decision. 

Mr.  C.  BECKETT  DENISON  re- 
marked that  it  was  onlyunder  exceptional 
circumstances  that  the  House  consented 
to  reject  a  Bill  of  this  nature  on  the 
second  reading.  What  he  wished  to 
point  out  to  the  House  was  this — that  in 
connection  with  the  promotion  of  these 
schemes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
there  was  a  large  general  public  whose 
interests  were  not  represented  except 
upon  the  second  reading.  He  spoke 
now  as  one  of  the  general  public  who 
had  no  locus  standi  to  go  before  a  Com- 
mittee upstairs.  The  frontagers  could 
protect  their  rights,  because  they  could  be 
heard  by  counsel  before  the  Committee ; 
but  he  ventured  to  say  that  in  the  case 
of  these  schemes  which  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  securing  of  a  monopoly  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  public  roads  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  it  was  not  the  front- 
agers alone  whose  interests  were  in- 
volved, but  those  of  the  general  public 
as  well.  If  it  could  be  shown,  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Newark  oppo- 
site pointed  out,  that  this  was  one  of 
those  roads  largely  made  use  of  by 
people    living  in    London   and  riding 
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down  to  Twickenham^  and  that  the  pro- 
posed tramway  would  occupy  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  public  road  as  to  be  a 
serious  hindrance  to  traffic,  then  he 
thought  it  was  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  general  public  should  have  a 
right  to  be  heard  in  that  House  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  as  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned,  he  should  take 
the  unusual  course  of  voting  against  the 
second  reading. 

Mb.  MAURICE  BEOOKS  said,  he 
took  considerable  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion of  tramways,  and  he  hoped  to  be 
permitted  to  say  that  he  thougnt  the  ob- 
jections taken  to  the  Bill,  if  they  had  any 
force  at  all,  applied  to  all  Tramway  Bills. 
No  doubt  all  tramways  did  interfere 
more  or  less  with  the  comfort  of  carriage- 
driving  people;  but  there  were  other 
classes  upon  whom  tramways  conferred 
inestimable  advantages,  and  therefore 
he  entertained  the  hope  that  the  Bill 
would  be  allowed  to  go  up  to  a  Select 
Committee,  where  the  statements  made 
would  not  be  of  an  ex  parte  character,  but 
where  there  would  be  a  full  examination 
into  the  merits  of  the  scheme.  When  it 
came  down  to  the  House,  after  such  an 
examination,  it  could  receive  the  im- 
partial consideration  of  the  House.  He 
therefore  hoped  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  would  be  accepted  by  the  House, 
and  that  the  Bill  would  be  read  a  second 
time. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  112  ;  Noes 
86  :  Majority  26.— (Div.  List,  No.  51.) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed. 

QUESTIONS. 


BANKING    LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  HEYGATE  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  he  is  now 
in  a  position  to  name  a  day  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  proposed  Government 
measure  of  Banking  Legislation  ? 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be 
in  my  power  to  introduce  the  measure  on 
Banking  Legislation  before  Easter ;  but  I 
hope  to  do  so  immediately  after  the 
Easter  Eecess. 


CRIMINAL   LAW— CASE    OF   WILLIAM 

HABRON,  CONVICTED  OF  MURDER. 
Iqitestions. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENEY  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, To  whom  the  telegpram  sent  from 
London  on  Monday  night  to  Portland 
Prison  directing  the  release  of  William 
Habron  was  addressed,  and  whether  he 
will  lay  a  copy  of  it  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House ;  and,  whether  it  is  true  that 
this  young  man,  who  has  received  a  free 
pardon  because  he  is  innocent  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  had  been  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  was  handcuffed  during 
part  of  his  journey  from  Portland  to 
London  after  the  receipt  of  the  aforesaid 
telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State; 
and,  if  true,  whether  he  will  take  into 
consideration  such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  prison  officials  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS:  Sir,  no 
telegram  was  sent  directing  the  release 
of  William  Habron  at  Portland.  I 
had  received  a  private  intimation  from 
the  master  whom  he  had  served,  and 
from  his  brother,  that  if  he  was  re- 
leased it  would  be  agreeable  that  either 
the  master  or  the  brother  should  come 
up  in  order  to  receive  him  on  his 
release.  I  therefore  thought  it  the 
bettor  course  not  to  release  him  at  Port- 
land, but  to  bring  him  up  to  London. 
A  telegram  was  sent  for  him  to  be 
brought  up,  and  another  to  the  master  to 
come  up,  and  also  to  bring  the  brother 
if  he  chose,  to  receive  him  and  to  consult 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  I  had  thought, 
from  the  intimation  I  sent  to  Portland, 
that,  although  they  were  not  aware  that 
he  was  to  be  actually  released,  they 
would  not  have  treated  him  in  the  way 
they  did;  but  I  am  bound  to  say,  in 
justice  to  officials,  that  if  it  had  struck 
me  for  a  moment  that  they  would  do  so, 
I  certainly  would  have  given  more  posi- 
tive directions.  I  can  only  regret  what 
has  taken  place,  and  for  ti^ie  fU)sence  of 
those  positive  instructions  which  I  ought 
to  have  given  I  take  the  entire  blame 
on  myselE 

Db.  KENBALY  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether,  in  view  of  the  case  of  Habron, 
wrongfully  convicted  of  murder,  and  of 
several  other  persons  whose  sentences  he 
has  remitted  as  being  wholly  innocent, 
he  is  prepared  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  en- 
able Mer  Majesty's  Judges  to  grant  a 
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new  trial)  as  a  matter  of  right,  in  all 
criminal  cases  where  reasonable  grounds 
exist  to  challenge  the  verdict ;  to  enable 
the  Crown  to  grant  compensation,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  to  all  persons  who, 
though  innocent,  have  been  found  guilty; 
when  their  innocence  has  been  made 
known  to  restore  them  to  liberty,  not  as 
a  matter  of  srace  and  pardon  but  as  a 
matter  of  ri^pt  also  ;  to  declare,  as  well, 
that  writs  of  error  in  all  criminal  cases 
are  writs  of  right  which  the  Crown  has 
no  authority,  by  common  law  or  statute, 
to  refuse ;  and,  whether  he  will  lay  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  a  Copy  of  the 
Evidence  on  which  he  advised  Her 
Majesty  to  release  Habron  ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS:  Sir,  I 
hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  with  re- 
gard to  the  last  part  of  the  Question,  that 
it  would  be  a  most  inconvenient  practice 
to  lay  the  evidence  upon  the  Table  of 
this  House.  With  regard  to  the  first 
part  of  the  Question,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  a  person  who  is 
likely  to  lose  some  small  portion  of  his 
property,  real  or  personal,  may  have  an 
appeal,  and  in  another  case,  where  he  is 
very  likely  to  lose  his  life,  no  appeal  is 
granted;  and  I  have  always,  oeen  in 
favour  of  having  an  appeal  in,  at  all 
events,  certain  criminal  cases  upon  ques- 
tions of  fact,  always  of  course,  pre- 
serving the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  to 
exercise  mercy  untouched.  But  if  the 
hon.  Member  will  look  at  the  Code  laid 
upon  the  Table  last  Session,  he  will  find 
that  provision  was  then  made  for  an  ap- 
peal in  certain  criminal  cases  as  to  ques- 
tions of  fact.  That  Code,  as  the  hon. 
Member  may  be  aware,  is  at  the  present 
moment  being  revised  by  several  learned 
Judges  and  other  eminent  persons ;  and 
I  believe  that  it  will  contain  practically 
the  same  provisions,  although  I  am  not 
at  the  present  moment  aware  what  altera- 
tions they  may  have  made  or  suggested 
in  its  actual  form.  As  to  the  question  of 
granting  compensation  in  all  cases  in 
which  there  has  been  a  wrong  trial,  the 
House  must  remember  that  in  these  cases 
it  is  not  through  the  action  of  the  Exe- 
cutive) Oovemment,  but  through  some 
unfortunate  mistake  of  the  country,  upon 
whose  judgment  the  prisoner  is  put  to 
take  his  trial.  I  am  not  aware  that  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe  compensa- 
tion is  granted  as  a  matter  of  right. 
As  to  the  case  of  Habron.  That  case, 
like  that  of  Barber,  is  of  a  very  ez- 
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ceptional  character,  and  I  am  sure  both 
the  House  and  the  country  would  desire 
that  some  compensation  should  be  made. 
With  re&^ard  to  the  question  of  writs  of 
error,  I  think,  if  the  hon.  Member  will 
refer  to  this  Code,  he  will  see  it  is  pro- 
posed that  writs  of  error  in  crimmal 
cases  should  be  abolished  altogether, 
and  other  provisions  with  reference  to 
them  have  been  made. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENEY :  Might  I 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  I  am  to 
understand  him  as  saying  that  the  ques- 
tion of  compensation  has  been  settled 
with  regard  to  Habron  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS :  I  did  not 
say  so.  I  said  that  I  had  been  in  com- 
munication on  the  subject. 


VACCINATION    ACTS— THE    BINGLEY 
MAGISTRATES*   ORDERS. 

QTJESTION. 

.  Mb.  BAEEAN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  case  of  William  Mitchell  of 
Keighley,  who  was  summoned  before 
the  magistrates  at  Bingley  on  the  27th 
of  November  last,  and  fined  by  them  for 
refusing  to  obey  a  Vaccination  Order ; 
whether  it  is  true  that  in  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  William  Mitchell,  the 
magistrates  refused  to  hear  Mr.  George 
Kidson,  who  stated  he  was  duly  au- 
thorised by  him  to  appear  in  his  behalf 
under  Section  1 1  of  the  Act  of  1 871 ;  and, 
whether  he  will  take  steps  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  a  case  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  :  It  is  true, 
Sir,  that  Mr.  Kidson  was  authorized  to 
represent  Mr.  Mitchell  in  his  absence, 
and  that  the  magistrates  refused  to  hear 
the  speech  which  that  gentleman  desired 
to  make.  Certainly,  in  my  opinion, 
every  proper  opportunity  of  hearing  any 
person  who  appears  before  the  magistrates 
ought  to  be  given  if  what  that  person 
desires  to  say  really  applies  to  the  case 
before  them.  In  the  present  instance,  I 
understand  from  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  the  magistrates,  that  the 
ground  of  their  refusal  was  not  that  they 
desiredto  stop  this  gentleman  from  saying 
anything  relating  to  the  particular  act 
of  the  accused;  but  that  they  refused  to 
hear  any  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
law,  in  its  present  shape,  was  right  or 
wrong. 
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TURKISH  GUARANTEED  LOAN,  1856. 

QUESTIONS. 

Me.  DODSON  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  What  amount  of  the 
sum  of  £77,448  11«.  2d.,  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  obliged  to 
provide  for  interest  and  commission,  in 
consequence  of  the  default  of  the  Turkish 
Government  to  pay  the  dividend  due  in 
February  1 878  on  the  Turkish  Guaran- 
teed Loan  of  1 855,  specially  charged  upon 
the  Egyptian  Tribute,  has  been  received 
from  the  Turkish  or  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, and  the  date  of  any  such  payment ; 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
been  called  to  make  provision  for  any 
subsequent  dividends  on  this  Loan ; 
and,  if  so,  to  what  amount ;  whether  the 
French  Government  has  in  any  case 
paid  one  moiety  of  the  sum  or  sums 
issued  to  make  good  the  default  of  the 
Ottoman  Government ;  and,  whether  he 
will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
any  Correspondence  with  the  French, 
Turkish,  or  Egyptian  Governments  upon 
the  subi  ect  r 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QTJEE:  Sir,  perhaps  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  allow  me  to  answer,  with- 
out exactly  following  the  order  in  which 
the  Question  is  put,  as  the  matter  is 
rather  complicated.  I  think  I  can  give 
him  information  as  completely  in  another 
form.  The  Turkish  Government  owes 
£45,604  on  the  dividend  due  on  the  1st 
of  February,  1878.  Upon  the  dividend 
that  fell  due  on  the  second  half  of  last 
last  year  nothing  is  due.  That  was  paid 
in  full.  But  it  owes  £60,600  on  the 
dividend  that  was  due  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1879,  making  a  total  arrears 
of  £106,204.  These  two  sums  have 
been  advanced  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  besides  a  small  sum  for  expenses 
due  to  the  Bank.  But,  though  the  Porte 
is  in  default  by  this  amount,  it  should 
be  added  that  it  ordered  the  Khedive  in 
February,  1878,  to  pay  out  of  the  tribute 
then  due  to  Turkey  the  sum  of  £45,604, 
and  that,  under  old  standing  arrange- 
ments, the  sum  of  £36,000  should  have 
been  provided  by  the  Khedive  towards 
the  dividend  due  on  the  Ist  of  February, 
1879.  Thus,  the  total  sum  duels  £106, 204, 
towards  which  the  Khedive  should  pay 
£81,604.  As,  however,  there  seems  no 
prospect  of  early  payment,  the  Treasury 
are  applying  to  the  French  Government 
to  repay  the  moiety  due  by  them  under 


Treaty.  The  Correspondence  is  not  yet 
in  a  complete  state,  and  it  would  not  be 
convenient  at  present  to  lay  it  on  the 
Table  of  the  House. 

Me.  DODSON  :  May  I  be  allowed  to 
ask  a  Question  which  is  not  on  the 
Paper?  Has  the  Khedive  paid  the 
interest  on  the  Suez  Canal  Shares  ? 

The  CHANCELLORop  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  think  so.  If  I  find  I  am 
wrong,  I  will  correct  it.  My  impression 
is  that  he  has  paid. 

ARM  Y— DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  QUAETEE- 
MASTER  GENERAL-THE  STAFF  COL- 
LEGE.—QUESTION. 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAURICE 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If 
it  is  true  that  an  officer  has  been  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Assistant  Quartermaster 
General  at  Headquarters  who  has  not 
passed  through  the  Staff  College,  and 
if  this  appointment  is  not  one  of  those 
to  which,  under  the  Queen's  Regulations^ 
the  Staff  College  officers  have  a  prior 
claim ;  and,  if  he  will  state  the  reason 
why,  in  this  case,  the  Queen's  Regula- 
tions have  been  again  evaded  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  the  case 
that  the  appointment  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Quartermaster  General  at  head-quarters, 
held  by  Major  Butler,  had  been  filled  up ; 
but  an  officer  had  been  appointed  to  act 
in  his  place  while  he-  was  absent  on 
active  service.  But  even  if  the  appoint- 
ment had  been  made,  having  examined 
the  Regulations,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  such  a  course  would  have 
been  contrary  to  the  rules  laid  down, 
and,  therefore,  there  had  been  in  this 
case  no  evasion  of  the  Regulations.  K 
he  had  chosen  to  answer  the  noble  Lord's 
Question  in  the  form  in  which  it  had 
been  put,  he  might  have  given  another 
answer,  because  the  officer  appointed 
was  a  man  of  proved  ability ;  and  he 
contended,  neither  as  regarded  the  letter 
nor  spirit,  had  the  law  been  violated. 
Major  Furse  served  with  the  42nd  High- 
landers in  the  campaign  of  1 857-8  against 
the  mutineers  in  India,  including  the 
actions  of  Kudygunge  and  Shumsabad, 
siege  and  fall  of  Lucknow,  and  assault 
of  the  Martini^re  and  Banks'  Bungalow, 
attack  on  the  fort  of  Rooyah,  action  at 
AUygunge,  attack  and  capture  of  Bareilly 

gaedal,  with  clasp).     Accompanied  Sir 
amet  Wolseley  to  the  Gold  Coast  in 
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September,  1878,  on  special  service,  and 
served  throughout  the  Ashantee  War  in 
1873-4.  Employed  at  first  on  a  recruit- 
ing mission  in  the  settlements  of  the 
Gambia,  afterwards  in  charge  of  the 
advanced  party  of  Wood's  regiment  in 
the  reconnaissance  in  force  of  the  27th 
of  November,  and  subsequent  advance  to 
the  Prah ;  commanded  the  head-quarters 
of  Wood's  regiment  at  the  battle  of 
Amoaful,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Ordahsu  and  capture  of  Ooomassie. 
Mentioned  in  despatches)  Brevet-Major, 
medal,  with  clasp. 

EXPENSES  OF  ROYAL  JOURNEYS. 
QUESTION. 

Db.  KENE  ALT  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  the  expenses 
of  Her  Majesty's  journey  to  the  Conti- 
nent and  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
to  the  Mediterranean  are  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  public  purse  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  No,  Sir.  The  expenses  of  Her 
Majesty's  journey  will  be  borne  by  Her 
Majesty  out  of  the  Civil  List,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  will 
be  paid  out  of  the  income  of  His  Royal 
Highness  which  has  been  provided  for 
him. 

CUSTOMS— WINES    OF    SPAIN    AND 
PORTUGAL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  CARTWRIGHT  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  he 
would  cause  to  be  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment a  Return  for  the  year  1878  from 
the  Customs,  detailing  the  quantities 
and  the  respective  alcoholic  strengths  of 
the  wines  imported  irom  Spain  and 
Portugal  into  this  country  during  the 
course  of  that  year  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir,  I  have  made  inquiry  on 
this  subject,  and  find  that  the  Return 
could  be  made  out ;  but  it  would  take  a 
good  deal  of  time,  and  be  rather  ex- 
pensive. Perhaps  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  allow  me  to  confer  with  him 
privately. 

ARMY  —  SURGEONS     AT    DEPOT 
CENTRES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  LEVESON  GOWER  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  a 
considerable  saving  might  not  be 
effected  by  the  employment  of  Militia 
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Surgeons  in  the  place  of  Army  Surgeons 
at  the  Depot  Centres  ;  and,  whether  such 
a  step  is  not  desirable  in  consequence  of 
the  scarcity  of  Army  Surgeons  causing 
Civil  Surgeons  to  be  sent  abroad  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said,  it 
was  found  that  recruits  were  inspected 
more  carefully  by  Army  medical  officers 
than  by  Militia  surgeons.  An  arrange- 
ment, however,  was  in  contemplation 
for  employing  Army  medical  officers  on 
half-pay,  care  being  taken  that  they 
should  be  fit  to  carry  out  their  duties. 

ARMY  —  NEWSPAPER    CORRESPOND- 
ENTS.—QUESTION. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  J£  he  has  seen  the 
statement  in  the  ''  Standard "  that 
General  Roberts  had  sent  away  the 
Standard's  Correspondent,  and  had  him- 
self appointed  one  of  his  own  Aides  de 
Camp  Correspondent  to  that  newspaper, 
and  that  other  members  of  his  Staff, 
with  his  knowledge,  held  similar  ap- 
pointments for  other  newspapers ;  and, 
if  he  has  taken,  or  will  take,  steps  to 
prevent  General  Roberts  from  continu- 
ing to  infringe  the  Airmy  Regulation  on 
the  subject,  and  if  he  will  instruct  him 
to  give  the  usual  facilities  for  the  pre- 
sence with  his  Eorce  of  indepenaent 
correspondents  of  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE:  Sir,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  I  will  answer 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  Member.  I 
have  seen  the  statements  in  27ie  Standard 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  refers.  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  has  been  any 
breach  of  the  Regulations ;  but  if  there 
has  been,  it  has  been  on  the  personal 
responsibility  of  the  General  in  command. 
A  letter  has,  therefore,  been  despatched 
to  General  Roberts  by  to-day's  mail,  in- 
vitinc^  him  to  offer  such  explanations  as 
maybe  necessary  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made. 

POOR    LAW    AMENDMENT   ACT    (1876) 
AMENDMENT  BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MELLOR  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Whether,  if  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  (1876)  Amend- 
ment Bill,  which  was  on  the  Paper  for 
to-night,  was  not  reached  before  12.30, 
he  would  name  a  day,  or  give  facilities 
for  its  earlier  consideration  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  should  be  sincerely  glad  if 
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uk  the  han.  Member  for  Heath  (llr. 
Famell),  Whether  oertam  Ian  ^age  which 
he  is  reported  to  have  used  in  Qlasgoir 
ie  oorreotl;  given  in  the  public  jouraala 
otnot? 

Mb.  MITOHELL  HENItY:  In  tbe 
absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Heath, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Biding,  whether 
he  will  kindly  read  now  the  language 
complained  of,  or,  at  all  aventB,  com- 
municate with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  on  the  subject,  as,  otlierwise,  he 
will  not  know  what  is  to  be  complained 
of  until  he  comes  down  to  the  House  on 
Monday  f 

Me.  C.  BECKETT  DENT80N  :  I 
should  not  think  of  putting  such  a  No- 
tice on  the  Paper  without  communi- 
cating with  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath, 
and  pointing  out  the  special  language  to 
whicn  I  desired  to  call  attention. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  EENBY;  I  now 
desire,  Sir,  to  ask  you,  whether  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Rules  which  gorem 
our  proceedings,  for  one  hon.  Member  to 
put  a  Question  to  another  hon.  Member 
as  to  statements  which  the  latter  may 
have  been  reported  to  have  made  out- 
side of  this  House  ? 

Mr.  8PEAKEE ;  The  Eule  of  the 
House  in  regard  to  putting  Questions  to 
hon.  Members,  not  being  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  is  this — no  Question  can  be 
put,  except  such  as  relates  to  some  Bill 
or  Motion  before  the  House.  Therefore, 
the  Question  of  which  Kotice  has  been 
giTcn  is  not  regular. 
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I  could  see  my  way  to  assist  my  hon. 
Friend  in  bringing  the  Bill  on ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  Qovernment  Buei' 
nesa  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  justified 
in  holding  out  any  expectation  of  giving 
him  a  day. 

PAHLIAMENT  —  STATE  OF  PUBLIC 
BDSINESS-THE  BDDGET.-ftUESTIOK, 

Ma.  A.MILLS  asked.  When  it  was  pro- 
bable that  the  Easter  Vacation  would 
commence  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  should  prefer  to  answer  that 
Question  on  Monday.  I  believe  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dundee  (Mr.  E.  Jenkins) 
also  intended  to  ask  me  a  Question.  I 
may,  therefore,  take  this  opportunify  of 
saying  that  I  propose  to  brmg  forward 
the  Financial  Statement — the  Budget — 
on  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  April.  I  also 
wish  to  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
mentioning,  in  onier  to  carry  through 
the  understanding  which  I  spoke  of  last 
night  as  being  necesearyto  complete  our 
financial  arrangements  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  that  the  House  must  meet  to- 
morrow (Saturday)  for  the  purpoee  of 
taking  the  Committee  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  Bill,  and  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  It 
will  be  necessary,  under  the  Committee 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  Bill,  to  amend 
that  Bill  so  as  to  incorporate  the  Vote  of 
Ways  and  Means  with  the  Supplemen- 
tary Estimates  passed  last  night.  By 
meeting  to-morrow,  we  shall  be  able  to 
take  the  consideratiou  of  the  Bill  as 
amended  on  Monday;  and  on  Tuesday 
we  shall  take  the  third  reading,  in  order 
that  the  measure  may  go  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  I  may  remark  that, 
by  an  accident  or  an  oversight,  one 
small  Tote  was  overlooked  last  night  in 
passing  the  Supplementary  Estimates  ; 
and  when  we  reach  the  time  for  you, 
Sir,  leaving  the  Chair,  my  hon.  Friend 
near  me  {Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetsou) 
will  move  that  particular  Vote, 

Mb.  DILLWTN  :  What  time  will  the 


FAELIiMENT— QUESTIONS— THE  HON. 

MEMBER  FOR  MEATH. 

NOTICE  OF  arEsnoN. 

Mb.  C.  BECKETT  DENISON :  I  beg 

to  give  Notice  that  on  Monday  oextlsbaU 


SUPPLY.— COMMITTEE. 
Order  for  Committee  road. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  p 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

ADMINISTBATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

BESOLUnoir. 

But  HENBY  JAMES,  in  rising  to 
call  attention  to  the  deficiencies  existing 
in  the  arrangements  made  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  this  Counti; ; 
and  to  move — 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Haute,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  mcaiures  ihould  be  adopted  to  pro. 
vide  a  more  ipeedy  and  efBdent  and  leu  eipeu- 
nve  mode  of  administering  justice  than  uoir 
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Baid,  he  liad  no  words  of  censure  or 
criticism  to  utter  in  relation  to  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  bore  the  principal 
part  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
Those  Members  of  the  Government  on 
whom  fell  the  responsibility  of  making 
arrangements  fof  the  administration  of 
justice— the  Lord  Chancellor  and   the 
Home  Secretary — had  strenuously  en- 
deavoured to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
Legislature ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust,  in  the  absence  of  the  Judges,  or 
more  inexpedient,  considering  the  respect 
they  entertained  for  the  law  and  for  those 
who  administered  it,  than  to  make  their 
conduct  the  subject  of  debate.  The  limits 
within  which  he  desired  to  confine  his  ob- 
servations would  be  in  relation  to  the  sys- 
tem which  now  prevailed  in  some  of  the 
Courts  in  which  justice  was  administered. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  public  might 
be  well  satisfied  with  the  system  of  Ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction.     He  thought  that 
practice  had  shown  that  the  compromise 
which  was  made  in  reference  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  House  of  Lords  as  the 
Final  Court  of  Appeal,  strengthened  by 
the  introduction  of  members  sent  into  it 
for  the  purpose  of  sitting  as  Judges,  had 
turned  out  wise  and  judicious.    They 
might  also  be  satisfied  with  the  Inter- 
mediate Courts  of  Appeal,  except  that 
the  sittings  were  not  continuous,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  that  nearly  300  causes 
were  now  waiting  to  bo  heard.    There 
was  little  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Courts  of 
Equity.     His  area  of  discussion,  there- 
fore, was  limited  to  matters  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
Civil  Courts  of  Westminster,  London, 
and  upon  Circuit,  and  to  some  matters 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Criminal  Law.     The  main  object  of  the 
Judicature  Act  of  1 873  was  the  establish- 
ment of  one  great  Court  of  Justice  in 
which  all  causes  were  to  be  determined 
upon  the  same  principles,  and  as  nearly 
as  possible  by  the  same  mode  of  proce- 
dure.    Unfortunately,  great  latitude  was 
shown  in  the  attainment  of  this  object. 
The  three  great  divisions  of  the  Com- 
mon Law  Courts  were  maintained,  and 
the  barriers  so  injurious  to  their  prac- 
tice still  existed,  in  spite  of  efforts  to 
remove  them,  which  were  defeated  by 
forces  summoned  by  the  division  bell. 
In   1876  the  present   Government  at- 
tempted to  mitigate  some  of  the  remain- 
ing evils.,   and  passed   an  Act  laying 
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down  a  principle  which  he  hoped  to  see 
carried  further.    By  the  Act  of  1876  it 
was  intended  to  abolish  the  Divisional 
Courts;  and  the   17th  clause  provided 
that  as  far  as  practicable  causes  were 
to  be  heard,  determined,  and  disposed 
of  by    a   single   Judge,   and  motions 
relating    to    them    were  to  be   heard 
by  the  Judge  before  whom  the  trial 
took  place.      Under  the  Act  rules  had 
been  framed  which,   to    a   great    ex- 
tent, rendered  this  legislation  nugatory, 
and  the  Divisional  Courts  existed  with 
all  their  former  virtue  taken  out  of  them, 
and  all  the  evils  of  the  old  system  re- 
maining.   Under  the  rules  a  Judge  did 
not  hear  a  case  right  out,  but,  as  other 
cases  were  waiting,  he  adjourned  the 
arguments  on  a  disputed  point,  necessi- 
tating the  attendance  of  the  parties  on  a 
future  day.     But  this  judgment  did  not 
determine  the  case  any  more  than  did 
the  verdict   of  a  jury  previously,  and 
there  was  an  appeal  to  the  Divisional 
Court  in  the  first  instance,  so  that  a  new 
and  a  useless  stage  had  been  created, 
adding  delay,  expense,  and  inconveni- 
ence without  any  benefit  resulting.  They 
were  now  simply  halting  between  two 
systems.     They  had  neither   clung   to 
the  old  system  with  all   its    benefits, 
nor  had  they  the  courage  really  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  new.     They  must  either 
recede  or  go  forward,   and,  following 
the  law  of  forces,  he  knew  they  would 
have  to  go  forward.      Another  matter 
which    interfered    with    the    adminis- 
tration of  justice,    and  which    was  a 
cause  of   delay    and    expense    to    the 
suitor,     was     that     in     the     conduct 
of  every  suit    there    were    necessarily 
many  minor  or  interlocutory  motions, 
which  were  disposed  of  at  Chambers, 
where  a  large  crowd  of  persons  might 
be  seen  engaged  in  a  struggle  or  scramble 
to  obtain  justice,  which  was  administered 
by  the  Masters  and  their  assistants  in  a 
desultory  and    unsatisfactory    manner. 
The  matters  might  be  small  in  them- 
selves, but,  unfortunately,  the  decisions 
might  be  appealed  against — first,  to  the 
Judge  sitting  in  Chambers,  and,  secondly, 
to  the  Divisional  Court ;  and  our  Courts 
were  constantly  occupied  by  two  Judges 
listening  to  appeals  on  these  minor  mat- 
ters.    Then,  in  the  Divisional  Courts, 
there    was    always    a    most    unseemly 
squabble  as  to  what  occurred  in  Cham- 
bers, no  one  being  present  to  clear  up 
the  matter.    And  after  the  Divisional 
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Courts  had  been  occupied  with  discus- 
sions of  these  minor  matters  on  appeal 
No.  2,  there  was  an  appeal  No.  3  to  the 
Intermediate  Court  of  Appeal,  where  the 
Lords'  Justices  of  Appeal  were  compelled 
to  sit  and  listen  to  the  same  sort  of  pro- 
ceedings, which  might  have  no  other 
object  than  that  of  running  up  costs  or 
causing  delay.  Another  of  the  evils  of 
the  present  system,  which  operated  dis- 
advantageously  on  the  public  as  well  as 
on  juries,  was  the  want  of  continuous- 
ness  in  the  sittings  of  the  Courts.  No 
one,  however  diligent  in  his  inquiries, 
could  know  what  Courts  were  about  to 
sit  and  for  what  purposes  they  were 
about  to  sit.  For  instance,  on  looking 
to  the  Cause  List  any  morning,  one 
might  see  about  30  cases  set  down  for 
trial  at  six  Courts  of  IVisi  Prius,  It  did 
not,  however,  follow  that  all  these  cases 
would  be  tried  on  that  day,  for  many  of 
them  would  have  to  stand  over  until  the 
next  morning,  when  probably  there 
would  be  only  one  of  these  Courts  sit- 
ting; whereas,  perhaps,  the  day  after 
there  might  be  two  or  three,  according 
to  the  disposition  of  the  Judges.  Some- 
times there  was  a  break  in  the  sittings 
altogether  for  three  weeks,  so  that 
suitors,  witnesses,  and  jurors  were  kept 
in  a  state  of  imcertainty  and  put  to  g^eat 
inconvenience  from  day  to  day.  The 
result  was  that  whenever  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  were  entered  for  trial,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  them  never  came 
to  trial  at  all ;  they  fell  out  of  the  Cause 
List  like  dry  leaves  from  a  tree,  either 
being  postponed  for  want  of  time  to  try,  or 
abandoned  by  the  suitors,  who  despaired 
of  getting  them  tried.  In  1875  there 
were  set  down  for  trial  in  Westminster 
and  London  2,564  causes,  of  which  only 
861,  or  33  per  cent,  were  tried.  The 
rest,  in  some  way  or  other,  took  care  of 
themselves — they  assumed  the  character 
of  remanets,  or  became  dead  altogether. 
In  1876  the  number  set  down  was  2,771, 
of  which  1,037,  or  36  per  cent,  were 
tried;  in  1877,  3,131  causes  were  entered, 
and  only  953,  or  30  per  cent,  we;:e  tried. 
Now,  the  circumstances  he  had  described 
were  most  injurious  to  the  public  interest 
and  to  every  person  who  had  to  do  with 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
Courts.  If  this  were  only  a  transient 
position  of  affairs,  it  might  be  inex- 
pedient to  call  attention  to  the  matter ; 
but  because  it  was  in  no  way  due  to 
transition,  and  there  seemed  no  proba- 
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bility  of  its  being  altered,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  something  should  be  done. 
The  obvious  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  was  an  increase  of  judicial 
strong^.  Some  suggested  that  this 
should  be  accomplished  by  an  addition 
to  the  number  of  Judges ;  but  for  his 
part  he  would  regard  an  addition  to  the 
number  of  Judges  as  an  evil  in  itself, 
which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided. 
There  was  another  means  of  attaining 
the  end  in  view,  which,  he  believed,  the 
House  would  find  more  acceptable — 
namely,  the  saving  of  judicial  strength 
which  was  now  wasted.  That  there  was 
at  present  a  vast  waste  of  judicial 
strength  no  one  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  subject  could  doubt.  It  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  Judges,  but  of  the 
system;  and  what  he  had  to  suggest 
was,  first,  that  Parliament  should  in- 
sist that  the  legislation  of  1876  should 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  each 
Judge  in  the  Common  Law  Courts 
should  take  upon  himself  the  same 
responsibility  as  was  now  individually 
borne  by  the  Judges  in  Equity.  He  was 
not  in  anyway  attempting  to  detract  from 
the  position  of  the  Common  Law  Judges. 
On  the  contrary,  he  assumed  that  they 
were  fit  for  the  discharge  of  duties  from 
which  they  now  appeared  to  shrink ;  and 
his  suggestion  was  really  only  a  simple 
acknowledgment  of  the  learning  and 
ability  which  they  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed. If  they  were  placed  on  the 
footing  of  the  Equity  Judges,  a  great 
saving  of  judicial  time  would  at  once  be 
effected.  Secondly,  if,  in  minor  affairs, 
the  waste  of  judicid.  strength  could 
be  stopped,  a  great  saving  of  time 
and  of  money  would  be  effected.  For 
instance,  the  Divisional  Courts  were 
occupied  one  or  two  days  each  week  hear- 
ing appeals  from  the  inferior  Courts; 
but  it  was  strange  that,  while  in  the  case 
of  an  appeal  from  a  County  Court,  which 
in  matters  of  Equity  had  jurisdiction  to 
the  extent  of  £500,  the  appeal  was  to  one 
Equity  Judge,  in  the  case  of  an  appeal 
in  a  Common  Law  case,  where  the 
County  Court  had  jurisdiction  to  the  ex- 
tent of  £50  only,  the  appeal  must  be 
heard  and  decided  by  two  Judges. 
Thirdly,  the  appeals  from  the  decisions 
of  the  Masters  in  Chambers  should  bo 
made  direct  to  one  Judge  sitting  in 
open  Court,  and  should  go  no  further — 
thus  saving  the  time  of  the  Divi- 
sional   and   Appeal    Courts.     A    still 
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greater  opportunity  of  economizing  judi- 
cial time  ne  had  yet  to  refer  to,  and 
it  related  to  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal and  civil  cases  on  the  Circuits.  The 
error  that  had  too  long  been  committed 
was  that  no  distinction  had  been  drawn 
between  the  exigencies  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  criminal  and  in  civil 
cases.  In  respect  of  these  a  great  dis- 
tinction should  be  drawn.  It  was  a 
benefit  that  criminal  justice  should  be 
administered  within  narrow  limits — at 
least,  within  the  county  where  the  crime 
was  committed.  It  was  well  that  the 
young  and  the  ignorant  should  be  im- 
pressed by  witnessing  the  solemn  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  and  that  all 
classes  of  the  community  should  have 
the  advantage  of  seeing  Judges  of  a 
High  Court  perform  their  duty.  But 
still  they  had  to  face  the  fact  that 
untried  prisoners  should  not  be  kept 
in  custody  for  any  long  time — certainly 
not  longer  than  three  months.  In  that 
respect  a  great  advance  had  been  made 
of  late  years,  for  prisoners  might  have 
remained  in  custody  untried  only  a 
few  years  ago  for  six  or  even  eight 
months.  That  great  scandal  had,  how- 
ever, been  removed.  He  called  it  a 
great  scandal,  because  if  they  had  heard 
that  an  English  subject  in  some  foreign 
country  had  been  arrested  and  allowed 
to  remain  eight  months  in  prison  because 
there  was  not  a  Judge  to  try  him,  they 
could  all  conceive  the  outcry  that  would 
have  been  raised.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary  had  loyally 
accepted  the  principle  of  speedy  trial, 
and  they  could  not  go  back  from  it; 
but  must  assume  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  administration  of  justice  in  cri- 
minal cases,  there  must  be  Circuits  four 
times  a-year.  If  prisoners  were  taken 
to  be  tried  a  long  way  from  the  place  of 
committal,  there  was  great  risk  that  in- 
justice would  be  done  them.  They 
would  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
calling  their  witnesses,  and  they  would 
lose  the  benefit  of  consulting  the  pro- 
fessional adviser  they  had  originally 
engaged;  and,  indeed,  everyone  who 
had  had  practice  in  Assize  Courts  was 
aware  of  instances — almost  cruel  in- 
stances—of injustice  done  by  a  carry- 
ing out  to  a  too  great  extent  the 
principle  of  centralization.  When,  how- 
ever, they  came  to  deal  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  civil  causes, 
a  different  view  presented  itself.     In 
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that  respect  they  were  following,  with 
but  little  alteration,  the  system  which 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  They 
had  taken  no  heed  to  the  greatly  increased 
means  of  conveyance  which  existed  now, 
or  to  the  fact  that  agricultural  districts 
had  become  great  centres  of  popula- 
tion; and  as  they  acted  centuries  ago, 
so  they  acted  now,  without  relation  to  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place.  There 
was  certainly  no  necessity  for  two  Judges 
visiting  each  county  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  civil  causes.    The  Judges  had  at 

\  least  a  month  before  the  Circuits  com- 
menced to  fix  the  time  they  would  re- 
main in  each  county,  and  that  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  number  of  causes 
to  be  tried  in  any  one  of  them.  They 
had,  in  fact,  to  take  the  average  num- 
ber, going  back  for  some  years ;  and  it 
frequently  happened  that  very  few 
causes  were  to  be  tried  in  one  county, 
in  which  case  the  Judge,  greatly  against 
his  will,  would  be  compelled  to  remain 
idling  his  time  in  a  country  town,  while 
a  larger  number  of  causes  than  usual 
were  awaiting  trial  in  the  adjoining 
county,  some  of  which,  perhaps,  from 
want  of  time  to  try  them,  would  neces- 

'  sarily  be  pos^oned  till  the  next  Assizes. 
Would  the  House  believe  that  in  20 
Assize  towns  in  England  and  Wales  the 
number  of  civil  causes  tried  in  the  year 
1 877  at  the  two  Circuits  was  48 ;  the  num- 
ber in  the  following  year  in  the  same 
towns  being  49,  or  one  cause  and  one-fifth 
of  a  cause  in  each  town  at  each  Assize?  In 
the  case  of  many  Assize  towns,  it  some- 
times happened  that  no  cause  whatever 
was  to  be  tried.  In  the  great  centres  of 
industry  the  case  was  very  difi'erent, 
for  he  found  that  in  the  year  1877,  of 
1,413  Assize  causes  entered  for  the  whole 
country,  590,  or  41  per  cent,  were  for 
trial  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire ;  and 
that  in  the  following  year,  of  1,172 
causes  entered,  431,  or  36  per  cent,  were 
for  trial  in  those  two  counties  alone. 
The  efi'ect  of  this  state  of  things  was 
that  many  cases  entered  for  trial  in  the 
centres  to  which  he  had  drawn  attention 
never  obtained  a  hearing.  He  found 
that  upon  the  Northern  Circuit,  out  of 
282  causes  entered  for  trial — 264  of 
them  being  entered  at  Liverpool  and 
Manchester — only  144,  or  50  per  cent, 
were  tried;  and  that  on  the  North- 
Eastern  Circuit,  out  of  237  causes  en- 
tered, only  128  were  tried.  A  different 
state  of  things,  however,  existed  in  the 
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smaller  counties ;  and  on  the  Western 
Circuit,  which  was  the  smallest  Circuit 
in  England,  out  of  114  cases,  96  were 
tried.     When  a  great  number  of  cases 
awaited  trial,  a  large  percentage  always 
failed  to  be  tried.     In  North  Wales, 
where  only  25  cases  were  set  down  for 
trial,  24  were  disposed  of,  and  in  the 
South    Wales    Circuit    the  percentage 
was  nearly  the  same.    The  reason  why 
in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  only  50  per 
cent  of  the  cases  were  tried,  while  96 
per  cent  obtained  a  hearing  in  the  two 
small  Circuits  to  which  he  had  referred, 
would  be  found  to  lie  in  the  great  and 
unequal  pressure  placed  upon  the  Judges. 
The  effect  of  the  present  system  was  that 
cases  that  ought  to  be  tried  were  not 
tried,  and  that  there  was,  at  the  same 
time,  a  waste  of  judicial  strength.     He 
hoped  the  House  would  understand  to 
what  extent  cases  were  tried  on  Circuit. 
In  1876,  the  number  of  cases  so  tried 
amounted  to  903,  and  only  195  of  them 
were  for  the  recovery  of  sums   above 
£200,   or  for  the   trial  of  any  right, 
or  for  the  recovery  of  land.     In  the 
next  year,    905  cases  were  tried,  only 
171    of    them    involving    sums    above 
the    figure  which  he   had   just    men- 
tioned.    In  such  circumstances,  was  it 
right    they    should   preserve   the   pre- 
sent system  regulating  Circuits,  merely 
because  it  had  existed  for   centuries? 
Were  they  to  go  on  without  the  institu- 
tion of  constant  Assizes  and  not  to  make 
allowance  for  the  increased  facilities  of 
conveyance,  by  which  a  person  could, 
with  the  greatest  convenience,  be  brought 
to  any  town  where  a  Judge  might  be  ? 
Anyone  who  objected  to  centralization 
on  the  ground  that  suitors  ought  not  to 
be  brought  into  centres  should  remem- 
ber that  every  equity  cause,  except  those 
tried  in  the  County  Palatine,  was  tried 
in  London,  and  that  no  complaints  were 
made  against  that  system.     All  Probate 
and  Divorce  cases  were  also  so  tried.  Per- 
sons also  brought  their  cases  to  London  for 
trial  in  the  Civil  Courts,  and  no  complaint 
was  made.     The  fact  was  that  the  suitor 
did  not  object  to  travelling  as  long  as 
his  case  was  tried  at  the  appointed  time. 
What  he  did  object  to  was  being  kept 
waiting  in  an  Assize  town  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days,  and  then  having  his  case 
left  untried.     The  House  would  see  that 
a  great  saving  of  judicial  strength  would 
be  caused,  and  thai;  much  convenience  to 
suitors  would  result  if  the  system  of 


centralization  were  introduced  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.      He  was 
asking  simply  that  the  system  which  was 
followed  in  equity,  and  which  existed  to 
a  great  extent  in  London,  and  which  it 
had  been  attempted  to  introduce  in  a 
minor  degree  by  the  establishment   of 
registries  throughout  the  land,  should 
be  extended  a  little  further.     If  Courts 
were  constantly  open  in    Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  some  towns  of 
the  Midland  counties,  presided  over  by 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  the  re- 
sults would  be  most  beneficial.  It  would 
be  found,  taking  the  legal  year  of  210 
days,  that  the  average  number  of  cases 
tried  per  annum — namely,  800 — would 
be  tried  in  half  the  time  they  occupied 
at  present.     The  Judges,  having  decided 
these  cases,  would  then  have  half  their 
time,  or  some  110  days,  at  their  disposal, 
in   which  to  try  the  prisoners  in  the 
counties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
centres.      Whereas   now   some  Judges 
were  absent  from  London  for  about  four 
and  a-half  months,   no  Judge,  if  his 
suggestions  were    adopted,    would    be 
away  for  so  long  a  time.     The  Judges 
would  not  have  to  travel  about  so  much, 
and  there  would  be  a  total  saving  of  the 
time  that  was  lost  in  those  places  where 
the  Cause  List  was  small.     On  the  one 
hand,  the  Judges'  time  would  be  eco- 
nomized, and,  on  the  other,  the  suitor 
would  be  given  a  certain  and  known  day 
on  which  his  case  would  be  heard.     He 
had  now  placed  before  the  House  the 
views  which  he  entertained  in  regard  to 
the  waste  of  judicial  strength,  and  the 
remedies  which  he  proposed.     He  hoped 
the  House  would  pardon  him  if  he  ex- 
plained the  reasons  which  had  led  him 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  hon. 
Members.     The  fact  was  that   it  was 
difficult  for  the  question  to  attract  pub- 
lic notice.     K  a  member  of  the  public 
endeavoured  to  bring  it  forward,  unfor- 
tunately, or  rather,  perhaps,  fortunately, 
for  him,  he  possessed  but  little  of  the 
requisite  technical  knowledge,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  of  the  public 
cared  to  bestir  themselves  in  the  cause 
of  legal  reform.     As  had  been  said,  one 
might  as  well  expect  a  man  who  had 
had  one  leg  cut  off  to  devote  his  time 
to  the  improvement  of  the  instrument 
with  which  the  operation  had  been  car- 
ried out,  as  to  nope  for  assistance  in 
the  improvement  of  legal  matters  from 
the  general  public.     The  Government 
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also,  unless  they  proposed  measures  for 
the  adoption  of  JParliament  and  bore 
the  responsibility  of  them,  could  raise 
no  discussion  on  the  subject  of  legal 
reforms.  It  appeared  to  him  that  there 
was  only  one  class  who  could  very 
well  interest  themselves  in  the  matter 
which  he  had  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  House — ^namely,  those  independ- 
ent Members  who  had  given  their  at- 
tention to  the  administration  of  the  law. 
It  was  for  the  interest  of  the  public,  as 
well  as  for  the  interest  of  the  Profes- 
sion to  which  they  belonged,  that  those 
who  were  versed  in  the  law  should  deeply 
consider  the  proposals  which  he  had 
made.  He  was  certain  that  lawyers 
would  best  consult  their  own  welfare  by 
adapting  themselves  to  the  changes  de- 
manded from  them  by  the  public.  He 
had  constantly  to  hear  complaints  from 
suitors  against  the  existing  state  of 
things ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  it 
was  almost  a  very  fault  to  remain  silent 
and  make  no  attempt  to  see  if  some 
changes,  not  of  a  destructive  character, 
could  not  by  common  consent  be  intro- 
duced. It  was  in  this  spirit,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  discussion,  that  he 
had  called  attention  to  the  questions 
which  he  had  placed  before  the  House  ; 
and  he  trusted  he  should  not  be  consi- 
dered presumptuous  if  he  moved  the 
Besolution  of  which  he  had  given  No- 
tice. 

Mr.  GEEQORY,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said,  he  might  refer  to  the 
manner  in  which  business  was  conducted 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  illustrating 
the  system  which  he  thought  might  well 
be  applied,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the 
other  tribunals  of  this  country.  He  had 
examined  the  judicial  statistics  for  the 
year  1876-7,  and,  taking  it  that  prac- 
tically there  were  only  four  Judges  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  that  year,  he 
found  that  those  Judges  disposed  of 
2,266  causes,  and  motions  in  the  nature 
of  causes.  In  addition  to  that,  they 
dealt  with  1,600  petitions,  some  of 
which  might,  indeed,  bo  of  a  formal 
character,  yet  many  of  them  involved 
points  of  considerable  importance.  In 
the  Registrar's  Office  of  the  Court  there 
were  over  17,000  orders  drawn  up.  That 
large  amount  of  business  was  got 
through  by  continuous  sittings  in  one 
place.  The  Vice  Chancellors  sat  from 
day  to  day,  and  it  was  known  when  they 
would  sit  and  what  business  would  come 
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before  them.      The    Judges    were    all 
members  of  one  tribunal;    they   were 
not  split  up  into  divisions,  and  a  cause 
could  thus  be  readily  transferred  from 
one  Judge  to  another.    K  one  Judge 
had  exhausted  his  Cause  List,  he  might 
take  causes  from  another,   so  that  no 
Jud^e  should    be    overburdened   with 
work  as  regarded  the  Chamber  busi- 
ness.     The  staff  of  each  Judge  con- 
sisted of  a  chief  clerk  and  some  assist- 
ants ;   and  the  number  of  attendances 
in  Chambers  before  those  gentlemen  in 
the  year  1876-8  was  97,000.     By  this 
means  a  large  mass  of  interlocutory  and 
administrative  business  was  disposed  of. 
Each  solicitor  knew  when  his  case  would 
come  on,  the  day  being  divided  into  dis- 
tinct parts.  The  case  went  before  the  clerk 
in  the  first  instance,  and  if  the  party 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  clerk's  judg- 
ment,  he  would  go  before  the  Judge, 
who  sat  two  days  a- week  after  his  other 
business  had  been  done  in  Court  to  hear 
applications,  and  these  might  be    con- 
ducted by  the  solicitors  who  appeared 
before  the  Chief  Clerk,   or  might   on 
their    application    be    adjourned     into 
Court  and  argued  formally  by  counsel. 
In   all    cases    the  Judge  in  Chancery 
sat  alone  and  disposed  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, being  Judge  both  of  the  law   and 
the  fact.     That  was  a  system  worthy  of 
imitation  as  far  as  it  could  be  carried 
out  in  the  other  tribunals  of  the  country. 
It  was  to  be  regretted  that  when  they 
were  dealing  with  the  Judicature  Act, 
the    Common  Law    Judges    were    not 
brought  into  one  great  division,  as  the 
Vice  Chancellors    were.      If    that   had 
been  done,  much  complaint  might  have 
been   avoided ;   but  they  had  now   the 
three  divisions  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer, 
with  but  little  connection  between  them. 
He  concurred  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James) 
as  to  the  evils  of  the  want  of  continuity 
in   the   sittings   of  the    Common   Law 
Judges.     It  was  now  very  difficult  for 
solicitors  to  know  the  time  and  the  place 
at  which  their  causes  would  be  tried. 
That  might  bo  partially  corrected  when 
the  new  and  more  commodious  buildings 
for  the  Law  Courts  were  completed ;  but, 
in  the  meantime,  thejfaults  of  the  system 
ought  not  to  remain  unremedied.     He 
was  glad  that  the  hon.    and    learned 
Member  for  Taunton  did  not  propose  to 
disturb  the  arrangement  for  having  four 
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Circuits  in  the  year  for  criminal  business ; 
but  in  respect  to  civil  business  he  went 
very  much  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member.      There  was    no    doubt  that 
much  of  the  civil  business  on  the  Circuits 
was  of  the  most  trumpery  character,  and 
that  the  time  of  the  Judges  was  taken 
up,  in  many  instances,  where  their  pre- 
sence was  not  required.     He  did  not  say 
that  the  commercial  centres  did  not  re- 
quire the  presence  of  the  Judges  for 
their  civil  business,  and  sittings   should 
be  held  there  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  for  the 
disposal  of   it;    but    he    thought    the 
way  would  be  considerably  cleared  in 
that  respect  when  they  had  some  exten- 
sion of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Courts.     No  doubt,  the  importance  of  a 
case  did  not  always  depend  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  claim   on  which  it  was 
founded,  and  the  parties  could  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  precluded  from  trying 
their  causes  if  they  chose  in  the  Superior 
Courts;   but  there  was  no   reason  for 
putting  in  motion  all  the  machinery  con- 
nected with  the  sending  down  of  the 
Judges  to  the  extent  to  which  that  was 
now  done  in  places  where  there  was 
little  or  no  civil  business.     If  the  par- 
ties in  such  districts  preferred  to  have 
their  cases  dealt  with  by  the  Superior 
Courts,  there  was  no  great  hardship  in 
bringing  them  to  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial   centres    or    to    London.      In 
fact,   notwithstanding  all  the  facilities 
afforded    for     the    conduct    of    busi- 
ness in  the  country,  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  bring  business  to  the  Metro- 
polis.    One  reason  of  this  was  that  all 
the  principal  railways  had  termini  in 
London,  and  parties  engaged  in  litiga- 
tion often  found  it  more  convenient  to 
come  up  here  than  to  any  of  the  great 
provincial  towns.     In  London,  too,  they 
could  obtain  first-rate  professional  assist- 
ance at  a  less  cost  than  they  could  pro- 
cure it  in  the  country.     It  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  him  that  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  second  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  Motion,  as  he  was  always  glad 
to  advance  and  facilitate  the  administra- 
tion of  justice ;  and  he  sincerly  trusted 
that  before  long  something   would  be 
accomplished  in  that  direction. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'*  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  expedient 
that  measures  should  be  adopted  to  provide  a 


more  speedy  and  efficient  and  less  expensive 
mode  of  administering  justice  than  now  pre- 
vails,"— {Sir  Hefiry  James,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  De  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  OSBOENE  MORGAN  agreed 
with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Taunton  in  the  propriety  of 
assimilating  the  practice  of  the  Common 
Law  Courts  with  that  of  the  Equity 
Courts  in  regard  to  the  hearing  of  cases 
by  a  single  Judge.  He  never  could  see 
why,  if  one  Judge  could  try  a  mixed 
question  of  fact  and  law  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  two  or  three  Judges  should  be  re- 
quired to  try  a  simple  question  of  law  at 
Westminster.  Before  hon.  Members 
committed  themselves  to  the  new 
plan  shadowed  forth  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  they  ought  to  consider 
the  fact  that  the  Judicature  Act  had 
never  yet  had  fair  play.  If  they  did  not 
take  care,  it  might  become  a  great  re- 
form spoilt  in  its  administration  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  national  misfortune  if  so 
vast  a  scheme  were  shipwrecked  for  want 
of  energy  and  forethought  in  carrying  it 
out.  Two  years  ago  he  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  circumstance 
that  that  Act  had  much  increased  the 
business  of  the  Cliancery  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  In  consequence 
of  the  discussion  which  was  raised  by 
that  Motion,  Mr.  Justice  Fry  was  ap- 
pointed a  Judge  in  the  Equity  Division. 
Everything  was  going  on  very  well, 
when,  unfortunately,  one  day  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  send  Mr.  Justice 
Fry  to  try  prisoners  on  the  Northern 
Circuit,  and  he  did  not  return  to  Lincoln's 
Inn  till  the  middle  of  February.  Whe- 
ther or  not  it  was  necessary  to  have 
four  Circuits  a-year  for  the  trial  of  pri- 
soners, certain  it  was  that  the  holding 
of  those  four  Circuits  would  completely 
paralyze  the  Central  Administration  of 
Justice  in  London.  When  the  Judicature 
Act  was  in  course  of  discussion,  one  of 
the  things  which  everybody  insisted 
upon  was  that  there  should  always  be 
two  Courts  of  Appeal  sitting  in  London, 
one  at  Westminster  and  the  other  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  in  order  to  try  to  get 
through  that  most  important  part  of  the 
judicial  business  of  the  country.  Well, 
during  the  whole  of  January  and 
February  last,    with  the  exception  of 
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three  days  in  February,  no  Court  of 
Appeal  wa8  sitting  at  Westminster  at 
all,  as  the  Lords  Justices  were  on  Circuit. 
Although  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  to 
have  regular  Assizes  for  gaol  delivery, 
the  House  was  bound  to  considisr  whe- 
ther they  could  not  be  held  without  the 
present  waste  of  judicial  power.  Re- 
cently, Lord  Justice  Thesiger  had  to  go 
down  to  Denbighshire  to  try  three  or 
four  trumpery  cases,  which  might  as 
well  have  been  heard  at  Quarter  Ses- 
sions ;  and  during  the  learned  Judge's 
absence  in  Wales,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  London  were  stopped 
for  three  or  four  days.  He  did  not  say 
that  these  persons  should  not  be  tried  as 
soon  as  possible;  but  was  there  no  other 
way  of  doing  it  ?  He  did  not  say  it  was 
necessary  to  add  to  our  judicial  strength, 
but  something  must  be  done.  Even 
when  Judges  were  not  on  Circuit,  it  was 
by  no  means  easy  to  find  in  London  a 
sufficient  judicial  staff  to  constitute  two 
Courts  of  Appeal.  Last  week  the  case 
of  ''  Martin  v,  Mackonochie"  was  being 
tried,  involving  the  somewhat  curious 
question  whether  a  clergyman  was  en- 
titled to  break  the  law  with  impunity. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  did  not  find  itself 
strong  enough  to  deal  with  that  case,  so  it 
had  to  borrow  Lord  Justice  James.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  was 
then  left  incomplete,  and  it  was  obliged 
to  borrow  a  Judge  from  the  Bolls  Court. 
The  result  was  that  the  Bolls  Court 
could  not  sit,  as  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
had  to  go  away.  Then  the  Court  of 
Appeal  caught  Lord  Justice  Baggallay ; 
but  as,  through  an  unfortunate  ac- 
cident, Yice  Chancellor  Malins  was 
obliged  to  be  absent.  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay  had  to  go  off  from  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  for  more  than  a 
week  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  could  not  sit  at  all.  Ought  they  to 
localize  the  administration  of  justice 
more  than  they  did  at  present!?  The 
effect  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend's 
proposal  in  that  respect  would  be  ab- 
solutely to  destroy  the  Bar;  and  as 
Judges  were  taken  from  the  Bar,  if 
they  destroyed  the  Bar  they  would  de- 
stroy the  Bench.  But  the  whole  matter 
ought  to  be  discussed  and  sifted,  as  the 
present  state  of  things  was  most  un- 
satisfactory to  the  suitors,  and  was  cer- 
tainly not  creditable  to  those  who  had 
the  control  of  the  administration  of 
justice.     He   hoped,   therefore,  before 
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the  debate  closed,  the  House  would  hear 
what  the  hon.  Member  for  Hull  (Mr. 
Norwood),  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Berkshire  (Mr.  Walter),  and  others,  had 
to  say.  Until  public  opinion  outside 
the  Profession  could  be  roused,  they 
should  never  get  the  momentum  neces- 
sary for  the  judicial  reforms  which  the 
country  required. 

Mb.  MABTEN  said,  it  was  impossible 
to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision  upon  a 
Resolution  expressed  in  such  vag^e 
terms  as  that  proposed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  G-entleman,  whom  he  would 
have  cordially  supported  if  he  had 
brought  forward  a  definite  proposal 
of  a  character  likely  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  a  substantial  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  the  law.  The 
Resolution  spoke  certainly  of  the  need 
of  reform ;  but  it  did  not  shadow 
forth  what  kind  of  reform  was  likely  to 
be  most  effectual.  For  that  reason,  he 
hoped  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would  not  press  it  to  a  Division.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  these  matters,  which 
affected  the  practical  working  of  the 
Courts  of  Law,  deserved  the  greatest 
consideration.  In  his  opinion,  the  Divi- 
sional Courts  at  Westminster  ought  to 
be  abolished.  He  would  have  preferred 
three  Judges,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
try  actions ;  but  that  was  not  agreed 
to,  and  the  country  was  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  the  present  system  of  trial  in 
Courts  of  First  Instance  before  a  single 
Judge.  It  was  a  matter  beyond  dispute 
that  they  ought  to  insist  that  the  Act  of 
1873  should  be  fully  carried  into  effect, 
and  that  a  Judge  who  tried  a  case  should 
try  it  throughout,  and  give  final  judgment 
upon  it.  With  regard  to  motions  for  a 
new  trial,  in  the  first  instance  the  proper 
course  would  be  that  the  motion  should 
be  made  before  the  Judge  who  tried  the 
case.  If  he  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
verdict,  it  would  be  a  proper  case  for  a 
new  trial.  But  where  both  the  Judge 
who  had  tried  the  case  and  the  jury  were 
satisfied,  the  proper  course  would  be  to 
apply  to  a  Court  of  Appeal.  He  should 
certainly  object  to  the  abolition  of 
appeals  upon  interlocutory  applications. 
The  Courts  of  Chancery  had  always 
allowed  those  appeals,  and  to  get  rid  of 
them  would  lead  to  very  considerable 
confusion;  besides,  the  suitors  were 
protected  against  frivolous  appeals  by 
the  power  of  the  Courts  to  award  costs. 
The  facility  of  appeal,  moreover,  tended 
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yery  much  to  create  a  feeling  of  Batisfac- 
tioD  with  the  administration  of  justice  by 
the  Judges  of  First  Instance.  With  re- 
gard to  the  continuity  of  sittings  in  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex,  he  did  not  see  why  the 
system  adopted  in  Equity  of  continuous 
sittings  by  the  same  Judge  should  not 
be  carried  out  in  London  and  Middlesex. 
With  regard  to  Circuits,  he  would  sug- 
gest, in  order  to  facilitate  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  that  there  should  be 
the  clearest  separation  between  civil  and 
criminal  business,  and  the  criminal 
business  of  the  Circuit  should  be  taken 
by  a  Judge  sitting  in  connection  with 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  on  the 
principle  of  the  attendance  of  the  Judges 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court ;  and  the 
civil  business  should  be  taken  by  a 
Judge  who  should  sit  at  each  place  till 
he  had  finished  the  business  there  before 
going  to  another  place ;  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  busi- 
ness, one  Judge  should  go  from  place 
to  place,  and  dispose  of  the  whole  of 
the  civil  business  of  the  Circuit;  and 
that  the  absurd  practice  of  fixing  the 
dates  and  places  of  the  Circuits  for 
Civil  business  weeks  before  it  could 
be  known  what  amount  of  business 
there  would  be  at  each  place,  should  be 
abolished.  The  concentration  of  business 
might,  perhaps,  be  carried  too  far.  Pri- 
soners from  Cambridge  were  lately  tried 
at  Norwich,  but  they  might  be  tried  in 
London  with  almost  equal,  if  not  greater, 
convenience ;  and  it  was  a  hardship  upon 
prisoners — especially  as  regarded  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  attendance  of 
their  witnesses  —  that  they  should  be 
tried  at  a  distance  from  their  own 
county.  On  the  other  hand,  local  courts 
and  the  adoption  of  centres  for  civil  busi- 
ness would  not  have  a  great  tendency  to 
withdraw  business  from  London — which 
experience  and  the  choice  of  suitors 
showed  to  be  the  most  convenient  place 
of  trial  in  the  majority  of  cases — but 
would,  in  his  opinion,  involve  an  un- 
necessary interference  with  the  system 
of  Circuits,  and  a  great  increase  of  cost 
in  our  judicial  establishments  without 
any  corresponding  advantage. 

Mr.  NOEWOOD  said,  on  behalf  of 
the  lay  element  in  the  community,  he 
must  express  his  thanks  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir 
Henry  James)  for  the  able  and  lucid 
way  in  which  he  had  brought  forward  a 
question  of   so  much  interest    to  the 


commercial  classes.  So  far  as  re- 
garded the  Common  Law  Courts,  the 
state  of  things  was  most  unsatisfactory. 
Too  much  had  not  been  said  as  to  the 
constant  loss  and  vexation  caused  by  the 
uncertainty  which  now  existed  as  to 
when  and  where  a  case  would  be  tried, 
either  in  the  Provinces  or  the  Metro- 
polis. The  experience  of  the  Judicature 
Act  had  been  disappointing.  The  ex- 
pectation that  there  would  be  a  fusion  of 
Law  and  Equity,  continuous  sittings, 
and  order  and  regularity  in  the  conduct 
of  the  legal  business  of  the  country,  had 
not  been  realized.  Whilst  agreeing 
with  many  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  he  thought 
sufficient  stress  had  not  been  laid  upon 
the  possible  extension  of  the  County 
Court  jurisdiction.  He  (Mr.  Norwood) 
felt  sanguine  that,  at  no  distant  date, 
without  depriving  the  Superior  Courts  of 
important  business,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  County  Courts  might  be  increased, 
so  as  to  relieve  the  superior  Courts  of 
matters  that  were  scarcely  of  sufficient 
importance  to  engage  their  attention. 
He  agreed  that  while  there  ought  to  be 
gaol  deliveries  in  every  Assize  town,  as 
at  present,  a  well-considered  scheme 
of  Centres  in  the  Provinces  for  the 
trial  of  causes  might  be  useful;  but, 
in  many  instances,  it  would  be  more 
convenient  for  suitors  to  go  to  Ijondon 
than  to  go  to  such  a  local  centre.  The 
Bar  would  not  be  of  the  same  import- 
ance at  the  local  centres  as  in  London, 
and  it  would  cost  more  to  bring  the 
highest  forensic  skill  to  such  centres 
than  to  secure  it  in  London.  H  all  the 
suggestions  that  had  been  made  were 
acted  upon,  there  would  still,  in  his 
opinion,  be  something  required  to  put 
our  legal  machinery  in  order,  for  a 
state  of  chaos  and  anarchy  prevailed  in 
the  Common  Law  Divisions.  He  would 
be  the  last  to  say  a  word  unfairly  criti- 
cizing the  Judges ;  but  still  duty  com- 
pelled him  to  state  that  the  operations 
of  the  Judicature  Act  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  sufficiently  assisted  by 
certain  of  the  Judges,  who — whatever 
their  private  opinions  might  have  been — 
ought  to  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out 
the  views  of  the  Legislature  as  soon  as 
changes  had  been  determined  upon. 
There  ought  to  be  some  direct  responsi- 
bility for  control  over  judicial  arrange- 
ments— someone  in  the  position  of  a 
Minister    of  Justice,   who    could  pre- 
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scribe,  within  certain  limits,  the  course 
and  order  of  procedure  in  our  Courts, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  Judges  were 
to  serve  the  country.  It  might  be  said 
there  was  some  Constitutional  difficulty 
in  placing  such  a  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  political  officer  or  a  Member  of  the 
Government ;  but,  be  that  as  it  might,  it 
was  a  scandal  that  there  appeared  to  be 
no  regularity,  no  order,  no  proper  con- 
trol with  reference  to  the  duties  of  the 
Judges.  Laymen  had  recently  been 
scandalized  by  the  attacks  of  one  Judge 
upon  another,  which  had  almost  become 
epidemic;  and  it  was  a  great  pity  if, 
as  currently  reported,  there  was  not 
the  harmony  between  members  of  the 
Judicial  Bench — that  desire  to  facili- 
tate business — that  there  ought  to  be. 
He  trusted  that  means  might  be  found 
of  putting  an  end  to  all  these  scan- 
dals. Difficulties  did  not  occur  in 
Chancery,  where  the  Judges  appeared 
to  work  harmoniously  together,  and 
to  assist  each  other ;  but  in  the  Com- 
mon Law,  in  spite  of  the  new  Act, 
there  were  still  the  three  Divisions,  and 
there  was  not  that  harmony  they  had 
reason  to  expect.  Whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  invest  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  with  a  regulating 
power  he  did  not  know ;  but  he  trusted 
that  means  would  be  devised  for  putting 
an  end  to  the  difficulties  that  were  now 
experienced. 

Mr.  BULWER  denied  that  there  was 
any  want  of  harmony  amongst  the  Judges 
in  carrying  out  their  duties,  or  reluct- 
ance on  their  part  to  facilitate  business, 
and  he  regretted  that  any  reference  had 
been  made  to  personal  controversies  that 
were  irrelevant  to  this  Motion.  The 
Motion  had  one  inconvenience,  that  it 
raised  no  definite  issue ;  but  the  subject 
was  introduced  with  ability  and  modera- 
tion. As  to  the  Act  of  1873  introducing 
uniformity  of  principle  and  practice,  he 
always  thought  it  was  '  too  grand  a 
scheme,  and  that  it  was  destined  to  end 
in  comparative  failure.  The  evils  which 
at  that  time  required  a  remedy  could 
have  been  cured  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  half-a-dozen  sections.  The  idea 
was  very  good  in  theory ;  but  they  could 
not  abolish  the  distinction  between  Law 
and  Equity  except  by  establishing  a 
Code.  Division  of  labour  was  always 
the  result  of  advancing  civilization ;  and 
80  long  as  the  distinction  between  Law 
and  Equity  existed,  it  was  desirable  to 
have  persons  eminent  in  both  branches 
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to  administer  the  law.  It  was  not  de- 
sirable that  our  Judges  should  be  like 
Maitre  Jacques  inMoli^re'sZ'^vdr*,  who 
performed  the  duties  of  both  cook  and 
coachman,  and  when  called  for  desired 
to  know  in  which  capacity  he  was  re- 
quired and  in  which  dress  he  was  to 
appear.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Judicature  Act  would  be  a  great 
success,  and  it  was  only  astonishing  that 
they  had  succeeded  as  well  as  they  had. 
It  was  an  ambitious  scheme,  but  the 
reforms  that  were  really  required  might 
have  been  effected  by  an  extension  of 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  of 
1852  and  1854.  It  was  not  desirable 
that  the  system  of  appeals  in  interlo- 
cutory applications  from  Masters  in 
Chambers  should  be  encouraged ;  but  it 
was  absolutely  essential  that  certain 
questions  which,  though  of  detail,  were 
of  great  importance,  arising  under  the 
new  law,  should  be  settled,  and  even 
now  the  appeals  were  diminishing  from 
day  to  day.  It  had  been  asked  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Denbigh- 
shire (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan),  why,  if 
the  single  Judge  system  worked  well  in 
the  Chancery  Division,  it  should  not 
work  equally  well  in  the  Common  Law 
Divisions.  In  the  first  place,  the  busi- 
ness in  the  Court  of  Chancery  dif- 
fered so  materially  from  the  business  in 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  that  a  system 
which  worked  well  in  the  one  case  could 
by  no  means  be  assumed  to  work  well 
in  the  other.  In  the  second  place,  it  did 
not  follow,  because  one  Court  of  Appeal 
could  successfully  dispose  of  cases  coming 
from  only  six  Courts  as  in  Chancery, 
that  another  similarly  constituted  could, 
with  equal  success,  dispose  of  cases 
coming  from  15;  and  it  would  follow 
still  less  if  appeals  were  allowed,  as  they 
must  be,  from  the  decisions  of  single 
Judges  in  those  cases  which  were  now 
decided  by  Divisional  Courts  consisting 
of  two  or  more  Judges.  If  the  15  Com- 
mon Law  Judges  were  sitting  in  as 
many  different  Courts,  the  present  Court 
of  Appeal  would  be  utterly  unable  to 
cope  with  the  business  ;  and,  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir 
Henry  James)  and  others  objected  to 
increasing  the  number  of  Judges,  how 
would  the  Court  of  Appeal  be  reinforced 
except  by  promoting  some  of  the  Judges 
from  the  three  Divisions,  and  thus  re- 
ducing the  number  of  Courts  of  First 
Instance?  As  to  criminal  trials,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  said  now.    It  had 
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been  decided  that  there  should  bo  four 
Assizes  in  the  year,  though,  for  his  own 
part,  he  had  not  been  greaUy  impressed 
with  the  plea  put  in  fkvour  of  the  so- 
called  innocent  prisoners,  inasmuch  as 
of  the  numbers  he  had  seen  acquitted 
in  his  time  99  per  cent  in  his  humble 
judgment  ought  to  have  been  convicted. 
The  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Marten) 
that  one  List  of  Causes  should  be  made 
for  the  whole  Circuit  was,  if  he  might 
be  allowed  to  say  so,  altogether  crude. 
With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  Courts  sitting  continuously  at 
some  of  the  great  centres,  though  not 
necessarily  with  the  same  Judge,  the 
proposition  had  come  upon  him  some- 
what by  surprise,  and  he  was  not  exactly 
prepared  to  express  a  definite  opinion 
upon  the  subject;  but  he  was  afraid  it 
would  have  one  evil  effect  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taunton 
had  perhaps  not  sufficiently  considered. 
It  would  tend  to  localize  the  Bar,  and 
this,  he  could  not  help  thinking,  would 
be  a  great  misfortune  not  only  to  the 
Profession  itself,  but  to  the  public.  The 
spirit  of  discipline  now  animating  the 
Bar  would  be  impaired ;  and  suitors  in 
one  part  of  the  country  would  have  ad- 
ditional difficulty  in  obtaining  the  ser- 
vices of  particular  counsel  whom  they 
might  wish  to  engage  and  who  were 
employed  elsewhere. 

Mr.  cole  said,  he  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  Divisional  Court  being 
abolished,  for  if  that  Court  in  its  present 
form  were  done  away  with,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 
for  new  trials,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal 
would  consequently  be  overwhelmed 
with  work.  He  thought,  however,  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  business,  of  the  Courts 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
manager,  who  would  make  arrangements 
by  which  the  Judges  would  know  in  the 
morning  what  Court  they  were  going  to 
sit  in,  and  what  business  they  were  to 
be  engaged  on.  He  also  thought  that 
when  once  the  List  of  Causes  to  be  taken 
by  each  Judge  was  arranged,  it  should 
be  kept  separate  and  never  be  tampered 
with.  No  cause  should  be  removed  oirt 
of  its  List  and  taken  in  another  Court 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties  on  both 
sides.  With  respect  to  appeals  from  the 
inferior  Courts,  a  considerable  economy  of 
judicial  strength  might  be  secured.  He 
could  not  see  why  such  appeals  could 


not  be  heard  and  disposed  of  by  one 
Judge,  as  one  Judge  now  heard  and  de- 
termined complicated  questions  of  law 
arising  on  the  argument  of  demurrers. 
He  could  not  agree  with  his  hon.  and 
;  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Taunton 
J  (Sir  Henry  James)  that  there  were  at  pre- 
sent a  sufficient  number  of  Judges.  In 
his  opinion,  the  Judicial  Bench  was  con- 
siderably undermanned.  There  was  a 
certain  amount  of  work  to  be  done; 
that  amount  could  be  approximately  as- 
certained ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  that  there  was  not  at  present  a 
sufficient  number  of  Judges  to  cope 
with  it  in  the  manner  the  suitors 
had  a  right  to  expect  their  causes  should 
be  dealt  with.  They  might  take  a 
lesson  from  the  Courts  of  Chancery 
in  making  provision  for  a  List  of  short 
causes  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law. 
Many  short  causes  were  indefinitely  post- 
poned by  long  causes,  some  of  which 
lasted  several  days  in  hearing,  standing 
before  them  in  the  List.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  number  of  Circuits  should 
be  increased  to  four  instead  of  two  ;  but 
in  that  proposal  he  could  not  concur. 
The  necessity  of  such  a  step  had  not 
been  shown.  He  also  thought  that 
judicial  strength  on  Circuits  might  be 
much  economised.  He  could  state  from 
his  own  knowledge  that  at  the  last 
Assizes  two  Judges  went  to  Bodmin. 
They  found  that  there  were  but  three 
prisoners  to  try  and  no  cause,  and  yet 
no  fewer  than  105  jurors  had  been  sum- 
moned to  attend.  Of  the  three  pri- 
soners, one  pleaded  guilty,  another, 
being  insane,  could  not  plead,  and  the 
trial  of  the  third  lasted  just  half  an  hour. 
It  would,  therefore,  he  believed,  be  a 
great  convenience  if  counties  were 
grouped  on  Circuits,  not  only  for  crimi- 
nal cases  as  was  now  sometimes  the  case, 
but  also  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes.  He 
considered  that  in  the  case  of  grouped 
counties,  as  now  arranged  for  the  trial 
of  prisoners,  it  was  very  unfair  that  the 
jurymen  and  grand  jurymen  should  be 
taken  as  at  present  from  one  county,  and 
it  was  also  unjust  that  the  Sheriff  of  the 
county  in  which  the  Assizes  were  held 
should  be  put  to  the  extra  expense.  If 
local  centres  were  established  as  sug- 
gested, and  Judges  were  to  remain  in 
them  all  the  legal  year,  the  Judges 
being  changed  every  three  months  as 
suggested,  what  would  they  do  in  all 
the  spare  time  that  they  would  have  ? 
In  the  more  important  centreSi  such  as 
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Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the  plan  of 
periodical  sittings  might  be  adopted; 
but  that  would  entedl  a  local  Bar,  a 
result  which  would  be  far  from  desirable 
for  reasons  which  had  already  been 
pointed  out.  If  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Courts  were  extended,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  fees  of  the 
Judges,  as  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee, as  a  better  class  of  Judges  would  be 
required  than  existed  at  the  present  time. 
He  was,  however,  quite  wilUng  to  admit 
that  some  of  the  Judges  were  most  able 
men,  as  good,  indeed,  as  could  be  found 
even  in  Westminster,  but  others  were 
quite  the  reverse ;  and  some  appoint- 
ments had  been  recently  made  from  bar- 
risters who  never  even  had  a  brief.  The 
extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Courts  would  very  soon  lead  to  a 
block  of  business  in  those  Courts,  and 
then  the  help  of  the  Begistrars  would 
be  resorted  to,  a  course  which  the  public 
might  not  completely  approve.  He 
thought,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  very 
great  mistake  to  increase  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  County  Courts.  They  were 
excellent  Courts  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debts,  and  that  was  their  proper 
sphere.  He  was  very  glad  that  the  whole 
subject  had  been  brought  before  the 
House  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James),  and 
hoped  that  some  scheme  might  be  devised 
which  would  cause  the  business  to  be 
carried  on  in  a  regular  manner  in  our 
Courts  of  Law.  If  some  governing  head 
were  appointed  to  arrange  the  work  in 
the  Courts,  such  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Courts,  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time 
might  be  saved  by  attorneys,  counsel, 
and  others  engaged  in  legal  business. 

Mb.  GEANTHAM  observed,  that  the 
public,  the  patient  who  was  supposed  to 
be  suffering,  did  not,  from  the  scanty 
attendance  in  the  House  that  night,  ap- 
pear to  feel  acutely  this  grievance  which 
was  said  to  be  so  great ;  and  if  they  did 
feel  it,  it  was  but  a  poor  consolation  to 
them  to  find  that  no  two  doctors  agreed 
as  to  what  the  remedy  ought  to  be.  He 
ventured  to  say  that  there  was  a  great 
misapprehension  in  the  minds  of  hon. 
Members  and  the  public  generally  in  the 
idea  that  there  was  such  a  great  block  in 
the  judicial  system  at  the  present  time, 
or  that  there  was  an  undue  delay  in 
the  trial  of  causes.  If  they  looked  back 
during  the  past  two  years,  they  would 
no  doubt  find  that  there  had  been  a 
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great  block,  which  was  caused  by  the 
attempted  fusion  of  Law  and  Equity, 
but  that  had  been  to  a  great  extent 
removed,  and  there  was  at  present  very 
little  cause  for  complaint ;  still  he  be- 
lieved that  there  must  always  be  a 
certain  amount  of  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty in  reference  to  the  trial  of  Common 
Law  causes.  He  thought  they  had  de- 
rived many  advantages  from  the  new 
system,  and  there  had  been  a  consider- 
able dispatch  of  business;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  whatever  delay  existed  now 
arose  not  from  the  Judges  not  doing 
their  work,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
alteration  in  the  system  of  pleading, 
which  gave  more  opportunities  for  fight- 
ing out  small  cases  at  Chambers,  and 
more  opportunities  for  multiplying  in- 
terlocutory proceedings  at  Chambers, 
thereby  enormously  increasing  the  ex- 
pense of  litigation,  and  postponing  the 
period  by  several  weeks  when  the  cause 
would  be  ready  for  trial.  A  remedy, 
therefore,  should  be  found  in  an  altera- 
tion of  that  system. '  Causes  when  ripe  for 
trial  were  tried  as  rapidly  again  in  the 
Common  Law  Courts  as  in  the  Courts  of 
Chancery.  In  the  latter,  the  Judges  got 
rid  of  their  long  causes  by  remitting 
them  to  Chambers.  It  was  in  the  offices 
of  the  chief  clerks  that  delay  arose,  and 
this  was  owing  to  the  system  adopted, 
and  not  to  any  remissness  on  the  part  of 
these  gentlemen.  There  was,  moreover, 
no  parallel  between  Chancery  and 
Common  Law  cases.  Matters  that  could 
be  tried  by  affidavit,  as  most  Chancery 
causes  were,  might  be  tried  equally  well 
in  London  or  elsewhere ;  but  with  the 
Common  Law  system,  where  evidence 
was  always  taken  orally  in  Court,  the 
great  desideratum  was  to  bring  justice 
home  to  the  doors  of  the  suitors.  It 
was  desirable,  therefore,  to  keep  up  the 
Circuits.  The  suitors  were  the  persons 
whom  the  law  was  designed  to  benefit, 
and  it  was  their  convenience  which  had 
to  be  consulted.  His  own  experience  of 
the  last  South  Eastern  Circuit  was  that 
on  an  average  the  causes  tried  there 
were  fully  as  important  as  those  tried 
in  town,  and  that  the  expenses,  as  a 
rule,  were  much  less  than  they  would 
have  been  if  the  cases  had  been  removed 
from  the  Assizes.  It  was  clear  that  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  caused  by 
the  removalof  a  trial,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  bringing  witnesses  from  a 
distance;  were  very  considerable.     An- 
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other  great  diflFerence  between  Common 
Law  and  Chancery  was  the  far  greater 
variety  of  the  work  done  by  the  former 
than  the  latter,  and  which  would,  to  a 
certain  extent,  always  prevent  that  com- 
plete fusion  which  some  so  desired  to 
see  carried  out.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
the  confusion  that  had  lately  been  notice- 
able was  due  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  system  in  one  particular,  and  that 
was  in  having  order  and  regularity  in 
the  work  done  by  the  respective  Judges ; 
and  until  there  was  a  return  to  the  old 
idea  in  that  respect  of  having  three 
Courts,  there  would  always  be  confusion. 
They  had  now  16  Common  Law  Judges 
of  one  Court — as  the  old  Divisions  were 
supposed  to  be  abolished — to  four  Chan- 
cery Judges,  each  having  his  own  Court ; 
yet  there  was  no  directing  head  over 
them  to  plot  out  their  work.     There  was 
no  confusion  when  they  had  the  Chief 
Judge  of  each  Court  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  work  of  that  Court,  and 
who  could  with  the  four  or  five  Judges 
under  him  plot  out  for  a  month  in  ad- 
vance all  the  work  to  be  done  during 
that  period.    Now  they  went  about  from 
day  to  day  in  different  Courts,  and  nei- 
ther counsel  nor  attorneys  could  arrange 
their  work  beforehand.      The  Judges 
themselves  were  anxious  to  have  some 
plan  by  which  they  might  know  their  own 
Courts  and  arrange  their  plans  previous 
to  coming  into  Court,  instead  of  being 
kept  in  ignorance  as  to  which  Court  they 
were  to  be  attached.    What  was  wanted 
was  a  controlling  power — not  a  Minister 
of  Justice,  but  a  Judge  on  whom  should 
rest  the  responsibility  for  the  work  of 
his  Court.      It  would  be  better  to  go 
back  to  the   old   system,    and   let   the 
Chiefs  have  the  regulating  of  the  busi- 
ness in  their  respective  Divisions.     By 
doing  so,  an  immense  amount  of  trouble 
and  inconvenience  would  be  saved  the 
Bench  and  the  Bar,  and  it  would  be 
more    economical    and    convenient   for 
suitors,  while  all  the  other  advantages 
of  the  present  system  might  be  retained. 
It  was  a  matter  of  great  annoyance  to 
the  Judges,  not  knowing  the  work  they 
had  to  do,  and  how  they  could  conduct 
it.     He  ventured  to  say  again,  however, 
there  was  no  real  block  in  the  trial  of 
causes,  and  that  when  the  Long  Vaca- 
tion arrived  very  few  cases  would  be  left 
to  be  tried. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SIMON  expressed  his 
regret  that  when  a  question  so  directly 


affecting  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  was  before  the  House,   there 
was  not  a  single  Member  of  the  mer- 
cantile class  present  to  assist  them  by 
their  countenance  and  support,  except 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hull 
(Mr.  Norwood).     At  the  time  the  Judi- 
cature Act  of  1872  was  under  discussion, 
there  was  a  great  deal  said  about  the 
fusion  of  Law  and  Equity.      Everyone 
acquainted  with  the  subject  knew  that 
the    so-called    fusion    was    impossible. 
They  were  not  only  different  in  form  and 
procedure,  but  were  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples wholly  distinct  from  one  another, 
and  often  opposed  to  one  another ;  and 
so  they  had  now  those  same  two  different 
systems  of  jurisprudence   in  force   the 
same  as  before,  whilst  in  the  Common 
Law  Divisions  they  had  the  same  three 
distinctive  jurisdictions  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer, 
perpetuated  under  a  mere    change  of 
names.     That  there  should  be  confusion 
and  waste  of  judicial  strength  was  not 
astonishing,  since  the  Judges  had  to  do 
the  work  of  Divisional  Courts,  and  were, 
at  the  same  time,  bandied  about  from 
Court  to   Court  to   sit    separately,    no 
Judge  knowing,  from  day  to  day,  where 
he  was  to  sit,  or  what  auties  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  perform.     This,   of 
course,  was  a  serious  evil  for  the  suitors. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Sir  Henry 
James)  had  done  ^ood  service  in  bring- 
ing the  subject  beiore  the  House ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Serjeant  Simon) could  not  altogether 
concur  in  the  remedy  he  proposed.     He 
thought  that  time  should  be  given  to  see 
how  the  changes  in  the  Circuits  would 
work.   The  object  of  the  Circuits,  as  was 
the  object  of  Justices  in  Eyre  in  the 
olden  time,  was  to  bring  justice  home, 
as  it  were,  to  every,  man  s  door.      In 
this  object  he  concurred;  but  he  was  op- 
posed to   what  was    commonly    called 
localizing  justice.     If  the  present  system 
of  Circuits  did  not   meet  the  require- 
ments of  modem  times,  he  would  say, 
reconstruct  them.     He  approved  of  the 
system  of  grouping,  which   had  been 
commenced    for  the    purposes    of    the 
Criminal  Assizes,  and  sending  Judges 
alternately  into  one  county  and  another 
in  the  group ;  but  he  was  wholly  opposed 
to  any  plan  which  would  have  the  ten- 
dency, as  he  thought  the  plan  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  (Sir  Henry  James) 
would,  of  localizing  Judges — that  was, 
of  placing  Judges  permanently  in  any 
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one  place.  He  objected  to  it  in  the 
interest  of  the  suitors  and  of  the  public 
generally.  The  effect  of  localizing 
Judges,  he  thought,  would  be  to  lower 
the  tone  and  the  dignity  of  both  the 
Bench  and  the  Bar ;  for  in  this  country 
they  could  not  touch  the  one  without 
affecting  the  other,  and  the  result  would 
be  disastrous.  Englishmen  were  justly 
proud  of  their  Judges,  and  no  foreigner 
ever  entered  our  Courts  without  being 
impressed  with  the  ability,  the  dignity, 
and,  above  all,  the  impartiality,  of  our 
Judges.  These  qualities  were  the  ne- 
cessary result  of  long  training  and  ex- 
perience at  the  Bar,  at  which  they  had 
made  their  way,  and  of  the  independence 
of  their  position.  In  Continental  coun- 
tries, the  Judges  were  educated  as  a 
caste,  as  mere  State  officials,  having  no 
community  of  feeling  or  of  interest  with 
the  Bar,  or  the  public.  They  were  es- 
sentially, and  above  all,  servants  of  the 
State.  With  us,  our  Judges  were  a  part 
of  the  people,  and  they  belonged  to  the 
people  no  less  than  to  the  State  which 
appointed  them.  In  their  professional 
career  they  had  been  in  close  contact 
with  the  people,  counselling  them  as  to 
their  rights  and  liberties,  and  pleading 
for  those  rights  and  those  liberties. 
Our  administration  of  justice,  moreover, 
was  essentially  popular.  All  classes  of 
the  community,  from  the  squire,  the 
merchant,  and  the  banker,  down  to  the 
petty  tradesman,  all  were  called  to  take 
part  in  it.  The  people  watched  it  with 
interest,  and  popular  opinion  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  The  criticism  of  the  Bar 
was  also  a  powerful  influence.  Every 
Judge  on  the  Bench  felt  the  force  of  that 
criticism,  for  every  Judge  had  in  his 
time,  when  at  the  Bar,  been  a  critic  of 
the  conduct,  the  learning,  and  the  ability 
of  the  Judges.  To  place  a  Judge  in 
a  provincial  town  and  create  a  local  Bar 
there,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  would 
be  to  strike  at  the  foundation  of  those 
qualities  which  had  given  to  both  the 
high  place  they  enjoyed  in  public  esteem 
and  confidence.  A  local  Judge,  what- 
ever his  ability  or  his  learning,  would 
in  time  degenerate.  He  would  either 
hold  himself  superior  to  a  public  opinion 
which  he  regarded  as  inferior  or  unim- 
portant, and  which  he  would  not  respect, 
or  he  would  become  its  creature.  He 
would  be  indifferent  to  the  criticism  of  a 
Bar  among  whom,  however  able  some 
might  be,  he  would  not  recognize  equals 
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in  abilities  and  learning.  Local  in- 
fluences, moreover,  social  connectionsi 
which  were  inevitable  in  provincial 
communities,  would  have  a  lowering  and 
a  narrowing  effect.  He  (Mr.  Serjeant 
Simon)  remembered  an  instance  of  an 
able  and  accomplished  man,  who,  after 
filling  for  many  years  the  office  of  a  local 
Judge,  came  to  regard  himself  not  so 
much  as  Judge  between  party  and  party, 
but  as  one  whose  special  function  it  was 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  town  in 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  administer 
the  law.  Whenever  there  was  a  case 
before  him  touching  a  local  interest,  he 
was  sure  conscientiously  to  consider  him- 
self bound  to  keep  the  local  interest  in 
view.  In  the  interests  of  the  public, 
then,  he  said,  let  them  not  transform  the 
Judges  of  our  High  Court  into  local 
Judges,  as  he  feared  would  be  the  case 
if  the  proposal  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  were  carried  into  effect.  With 
respect  to  the  proposed  increase  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts,  he  did 
not  say  that  some  increase  might  not  be 
desirable ;  but  he  protested  against  such 
an  increase  as  would  change  their 
character  from  the  poor  man's  courts  in 
order  to  furnish  cheap  law  for  rich 
suitors.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Hull  (Mr.  Norwood)  had  said  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  Minister  of  Justice. 
He  (Mr.  Serjeant  Simon)  thought  so  too. 
In  every  country  in  Europe,  he  believed, 
there  was  a  Minister  of  Justice.  In 
England  the  duties  of  that  Minister  were 
a  sort  of  semi-oflicial  work  unattached, 
and  it  was  divided  between  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Home  Secretary.  He  thought  that  a 
Minister  responsible  to  Parliament — es- 
pecially for  all  judicial  and  magisterial 
appointments  —  would  strengthen  our 
judicial  system,  and  help  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law. 

Me.  RIDLEY  observed,  that  in  former 
times  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  were  not  only  Courts  of 
the  First  Instance,  but  also  Courts  of 
Appeal.  An  improvement  was  made,  by 
which  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and 
made  separate  from  the  Court  of  First 
Instance.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  that  improvement  relieved  the  Su- 
perior Court,  which  was  now  called  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  from  a  good  part 
of  its  work  ;   and  ho  thought  that  pre- 
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perly  to  carry  out  the  system  now  in 
force,  and  which,  he  hoped  would  con- 
tinue to  be  in  force,  the  High  Court  of 
Appeal  ought  to  be  strengthened,  even 
though  the  Court  of  First  Instance  were 
to  lose  some  of  its  strength.  It  seemed 
unnecessary  to  have  two  Chief  Justices 
and  one  Chief  Baron  belonging  to  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  while  in  the  High 
Court  of  Appeal  they  had  not  got  any 
Lord  Chief  Justice  at  all.  He  thought  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  ought  to 
be  made  President  of  the  High  Court  of 
Appeal.  He  thought  he  was  right  in 
saying  that,  suppose  they  established  in 
England  a  local  centre  where  civil  busi- 
ness would  be  administered  by  a  sta- 
tionary Judge,  and  provided  at  the 
same  time  a  travelling  Court  for  the 
trial  of  criminal  cases,  they  would  be 
doing  exactly  that  which  was  done  in 
France  now.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  present  system  in  France  dated 
no  further  back  than  the  time  of  the 
Great  Revolution ;  but  in  our  case  we 
had  to  deal  with  a  system  which  had 
been  in  operation  for  very  many  cen- 
turies. If  the  proposal  to  make  local 
centres  were  adopted,  it  would  of  neces- 
sity tend  to  localize  the  Bar  ;  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  such  a 
course  would  cause  the  Bar  to  deterio- 
rate, mainly  because  it  would  put  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  in  too  close  a  connection 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  Profes- 
sion. He  thought  the  difficulty  which 
frequently  arose  from  the  Judges  going 
Circuit  not  knowing  the  dates  at  which 
to  fix  the  commission  days  in  particular 
towns,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  before- 
hand they  had  no  adequate  idea  as  to 
the  business  to  be  done,  would  be  re- 
moved to  a  great  extent  by  allowing 
provincial  solicitors  to  enter  their  causes 
at  the  Associates'  offices  in  London 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Cir- 
cuits. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  Sir,  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  take  any  part  in  this  discussion  ; 
but  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James), 
to  which  I  listened  with  pain,  with 
shame — not  with  surprise,  but  certainly 
with  contempt — ^has  been  followed  up 
by  such  a  general  chorus  from  the  Com- 
mon Law  side,  more  especially  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dewsbury 
(Mr.  Serjeant  Simon),  who  never  ad- 
dresses the  House  on  a  legal  question 
without  holding  up  the  Judges  as  being 


the  perfection  of  human  nature,  and 
without  running  down  everybody  else — 
these  effusions  have  been  such,  that  I 
really  cannot  resist  giving  expression  to 
my  opinion  upon  this  utterly  degraded 
episode  in .  our  debates.  When  I  read 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  Besolu- 
tion,  I  hoped  we  should  have  a  discus- 
sion in  which  a  large-minded  view  of 
the  law  and  its  defects  might  be  pre- 
sented. But  in  place  of  that,  we  have 
had  only  small  suggestions ;  and  these 
have  been  rendered  still  more  trifling  by 
the  fulsome,  loathsome  sycophancy  with 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
adulated  the  Judges,  as  if  they  were  in- 
fallible men — when  we  know  that  there 
is  no  public  body  less  worthy  of  the 
name.  All  these  praises  come,  no  doubt, 
from  very  **  disinterested  "  sources;  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  come  only  from  the 
Common  Law  Members,  as  not  a  word 
of  this  crawling  nature  has  been  uttered 
by  any  of  the  Equity  Lawyers,  who  seem 
to  have  too  much  self-respect  to  abase 
themselves  before  the  Bench.  This 
thing  seems  to  have  grown  of  late  into 
a  sort  of  system;  and  it  is  upheld  by 
those  who  are  assuredly  not  the  most  in- 
dependent members  of  the  Bar — al- 
though, if  we  credit  them,  the  Bar  con- 
tains nothing  but  independence.  I,  for 
one,  protest  against  this  style.  But 
there  are  others  who  dislike  it,  though 
they  may  remain  silent.  I  do  not  won- 
der that  they  are  mute ;  for  anyone  who 
has  the  courage  to  express  an  honest 
and  an  independent  opinion  is  saluted 
with  an  outcry,  no  matter  how  truthfully 
he  speaks.  This  slavishness  is  deroga- 
tory to  the  character  of  the  House, 
whose  functions  embrace  the  right  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  criticizing  every  per- 
son, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  who 
is  in  the  Public  Service  of  the  country ; 
and  to  say  that  anyone  shall  be  exempt 
from  remark  in  his  public  character  is 
not  only  cowardice,  but  is  a  sort  of  trea- 
son to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  those 
who  send  us  here.  I,  Sir,  do  not  deny 
that  there  are  some  honourable  men  on 
the  Bench — I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
there  were  not,  though  I  wish  there 
were  more — but  I  entirely  secede  from 
the  hallelujahs  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Taunton,  who  prostrates 
himself  before  all  the  Judges  with  a 
species  of  Oriental  adulation  which  I 
hope  will  meet  with  its  reward.  But 
how  severe  was  the  censure  which  he 
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also,  unless  they  proposed  measures  for 
the  adoption  of  Parliament  and  bore 
the  responsibility  of  them,  could  raise 
no  discussion  on  the  subject  of  legal 
reforms.  It  appeared  to  mm  that  there 
was  only  one  class  who  could  very 
well  interest  themselves  in  the  matter 
which  he  had  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  House — namely,  those  independ- 
ent Members  who  had  given  their  at- 
tention to  the  administration  of  the  law. 
It  was  for  the  interest  of  the  public,  as 
well  as  for  the  interest  of  the  Profes- 
sion to  which  they  belonged,  that  those 
who  were  versed  in  the  law  should  deeply 
consider  the  proposals  which  he  had 
made.  He  was  certain  that  lawyers 
would  best  consult  their  own  welfare  by 
adapting  themselves  to  the  changes  de- 
manded from  them  by  the  public.  He 
had  constantly  to  hear  complaints  from 
suitors  against  the  existing  state  of 
^  things ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  it 
was  almost  a  very  fault  to  remain  silent 
and  make  no  attempt  to  see  if  some 
changes,  not  of  a  destructive  character, 
could  not  by  common  consent  be  intro- 
duced. It  was  in  this  spirit,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  discussion,  that  he 
had  called  attention  to  the  questions 
which  he  had  placed  before  the  House  ; 
and  he  trusted  he  should  not  be  consi- 
dered presumptuous  if  he  moved  the 
Besolution  of  which  he  had  given  No- 
tice. 

Me.  GEEGORY,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said,  he  might  refer  to  the 
manner  in  which  business  was  conducted 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  illustrating 
the  system  which  he  thought  might  well 
be  applied,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the 
other  tribunals  of  this  country.  He  had 
examined  the  judicial  statistics  for  the 
year  1876-7,  and,  taking  it  that  prac- 
tically there  were  only  four  Judges  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  that  year,  ho 
found  that  those  Judges  disposed  of 
2,266  causes,  and  motions  in  the  nature 
of  causes.  In  addition  to  that,  they 
dealt  with  1,600  petitions,  some  of 
which  might,  indeed,  be  of  a  formal 
character,  yet  many  of  them  involved 
points  of  considerable  importance.  In 
the  Registrar's  OflBce  of  the  Court  there 
were  over  17,000  orders  drawn  up.  That 
large  amount  of  business  was  got 
through  by  continuous  sittings  in  one 
place.  The  Vice  Chancellors  sat  from 
day  to  day,  and  it  was  known  when  they 
would  sit  and  what  business  would  come 
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before  them.      The    Judges    were    all 
members  of  one  tribunal;    they  were 
not  split  up  into  divisions,  and  a  cause 
could  thus  be  readily  transferred  from 
one  Judge  to  another.     If  one  Judge 
had  exhausted  his  Cause  List,  he  might 
take  causes  from  another,   so  that  no 
Jud^e  should    be    overburdened  with 
work  as  regarded  the  Chamber  busi- 
ness.     The  staff  of  each  Judge  con- 
sisted of  a  chief  clerk  and  some  assist- 
ants ;   and  the  number  of  attendances 
in  Chambers  before  those  gentlemen  in 
the  year  1876-8  was  97,000.     By  this 
means  a  large  mass  of  interlocutory  and 
administrative  business  was  disposed  of. 
Each  solicitor  knew  when  his  case  would 
come  on,  the  day  being  divided  into  dis- 
tinct parts.  The  case  went  before  the  clerk 
in  the  first  instance,  and  if  the  party 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  clerk's  judg- 
ment,  he  would  go  before  the  Judge, 
who  sat  two  days  a-week  after  his  other 
business  had  been  done  in  Court  to  hear 
applications,  and  these  might  be  con- 
ducted by  the  solicitors  who  appeared 
before  the  Chief  Clerk,   or  might  on 
their    application    be    adjourned    into 
Court  and  argued  formally  by  counsel. 
In   all    cases    the  Judge  in  Chancery 
sat  alone  and  disposed  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, being  Judge  both  of  the  law  and 
the  fact.     That  was  a  system  worthy  of 
imitation  as  far  as  it  could  be  carried 
out  in  the  other  tribunals  of  the  country. 
It  was  to  be  regretted  that  when  they 
were  dealing  with  the  Judicature  Act, 
the    Common  Law    Judges   were    not 
brought  into  one  great  division,  as  the 
Vice  Chancellors    were.      If    that  had 
been  done,  much  complaint  might  have 
been   avoided ;   but  they  had  now  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer, 
with  but  little  connection  between  them. 
He  concurred  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James) 
as  to  the  evils  of  the  want  of  continuity 
in   the   sittings   of  the    Common   Law 
Judges.     It  was  now  very  difficult  for 
solicitors  to  know  the  time  and  the  place 
at  which  their  causes  would  be  tried. 
That  might  be  partially  corrected  when 
the  new  and  more  commodious  buildings 
for  the  Law  Courts  were  completed;  but, 
in  the  meantime,  thejfaults  of  the  system 
ought  not  to  remain  unremedied.     He 
was  glad  that  the  hon.    and    learned 
Member  for  Taimton  did  not  propose  to 
distiu'b  the  arrangement  for  having  four 
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Circuits  in  the  year  for  criminal  business ; 
but  in  respect  to  civil  business  he  went 
very  much  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member.      There  was    no   doubt  that 
much  of  the  civil  business  on  the  Circuits 
was  of  the  most  trumpery  character,  and 
that  the  time  of  the  Judges  was  taken 
up,  in  many  instances,  where  their  pre- 
sence was  not  required.     He  did  not  say 
that  the  commercial  centres  did  not  re- 
quire the  presence  of  the  Judges  for 
their  civil  business,  and  sittings   should 
be  held  there  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  for  the 
disposal  of   it;    but    he    thought    the 
way  would  be  considerably  cleared  in 
that  respect  when  they  had  some  exten- 
sion of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Courts.     No  doubt,  the  importance  of  a 
case  did  not  always  depend  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  claim   on  which  it  was 
founded,  and  the  parties  could  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  precluded  from  trying 
their  causes  if  they  chose  in  the  Superior 
Courts;   but  there  was  no   reason  for 
putting  in  motion  all  the  machinery  con- 
nected with  the  sending  down  of  the 
Judges  to  the  extent  to  which  that  was 
now  done  in  places  where  there  was 
little  or  no  civil  business.    If  the  par- 
ties in  such  districts  preferred  to  have 
their  cases  dealt  with  by  the  Superior 
Courts,  there  was  no  great  hardship  in 
bringing  them  to  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial   centres    or    to    London.      In 
fact,    notwithstanding  all  the  facilities 
afforded    for     the    conduct     of    busi- 
ness in  the  country,  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  bring  business  to  the  Metro- 
polis.    One  reason  of  this  was  that  all 
the  principal  railways  had  termini  in 
London,  and  parties  engaged  in  litiga- 
tion often  found  it  more  convenient  to 
come  up  here  than  to  any  of  the  great 
provincial  towns.     In  London,  too,  they 
could  obtain  first-rate  professional  assist- 
ance at  a  less  cost  than  they  could  pro- 
cure it  in  the  country.     It  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  him  that  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  second  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  Motion,  as  he  was  always  glad 
to  advance  and  facilitate  the  administra- 
tion of  justice ;  and  he  sincerly  trusted 
that  before  long  something   woidd  be 
accomplished  in  that  direction. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*'in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  expedient 
that  meaaurea  ahoold  be  adopted  to  provide  a 


more  speedy  and  efficient  and  less  expensive 
mode  of  administering  justice  than  now  pre- 
vails,"— {Sir  Henry  Jamea^) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Me.  OSBORNE  MORGAN  agreed 
with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Taunton  in  the  propriety  of 
assimilating  the  practice  of  the  Common 
Law  Courts  with  that  of  the  Equity 
Courts  in  regard  to  the  hearing  of  cases 
by  a  single  Judge.  He  never  could  see 
why,  if  one  Judge  could  try  a  mixed 
question  of  fact  and  law  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  two  or  three  Judges  should  be  re- 
quired to  try  lEi  simple  question  of  law  at 
Westminster.  Before  hon.  Members 
committed  themselves  to  the  new 
plan  shadowed  forth  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  they  ought  to  consider 
the  fact  that  the  Judicature  Act  had 
never  yet  had  fair  play.  If  they  did  not 
take  care,  it  might  become  a  great  re- 
form spoilt  in  its  administration  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  national  misfortune  if  so 
vast  a  scheme  were  shipwrecked  for  want 
of  energy  and  forethought  in  carrying  it 
out.  Two  years  ago  he  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  circumstance 
that  that  Act  had  much  increased  the 
business  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  In  consequence 
of  the  discussion  which  was  raised  by 
that  Motion,  Mr.  Justice  Fry  was  ap- 
pointed a  Judge  in  the  Equity  Division. 
Everything  was  going  on  very  well, 
when,  unfortunately,  one  day  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  send  Mr.  Justice 
Fry  to  try  prisoners  on  the  Northern 
Circuit,  and  he  did  not  return  to  Lincoln's 
Inn  till  the  middle  of  February.  Whe- 
ther or  not  it  was  necessary  to  have 
four  Circuits  a-year  for  the  trial  of  pri- 
soners, certain  it  was  that  the  holding 
of  those  four  Circuits  would  completely 

Jaralyze  the  Central  Administration  of 
ustice  in  London.  When  the  Judicature 
Act  was  in  course  of  discussion,  one  of 
the  things  which  everybody  insisted 
upon  was  that  there  should  always  be 
two  Courts  of  Appeal  sitting  in  London, 
one  at  Westminster  and  the  other  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  in  order  to  try  to  get 
through  that  most  important  part  of  the 
judicial  business  of  the  country.  Well, 
during  the  whole  of  January  and 
February  last,    with  the  exception  of 
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three  days  in  February,  no  Court  of 
Appeal  was  sitting  at  Westminster  at 
all,  as  the  Lords  Justices  were  on  Circuit. 
Although  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  to 
have  regular  Assizes  for  gaol  delivery, 
the  House  was  bound  to  consider  whe- 
ther they  could  not  be  held  without  the 
present  waste  of  judicial  power.  Re- 
cently, Lord  Justice  Thesiger  had  to  go 
down  to  Denbighshire  to  try  three  or 
four  trumpery  cases,  which  might  as 
well  have  been  heard  at  Quarter  Ses- 
sions ;  and  during  the  learned  Judge's 
absence  in  Wales,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  London  were  stopped 
for  three  or  four  days.  He  did  not  say 
that  these  persons  should  not  be  tried  as 
soon  as  possible;  but  was  there  no  other 
way  of  doing  it  ?  He  did  not  say  it  was 
necessary  to  add  to  our  judicial  strength, 
but  something  must  be  done.  Even 
when  Judges  were  not  on  Circuit,  it  was 
by  no  means  easy  to  find  in  London  a 
sufficient  judicial  staff  to  constitute  two 
Courts  of  Appeal.  Last  week  the  case 
of  **  Martin  v,  Mackonochie"  was  being 
tried,  involving  the  somewhat  curious 
question  whether  a  clergyman  was  en- 
titled to  break  the  law  with  impunity. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  did  not  find  itself 
strong  enough  to  deal  with  that  case,  so  it 
had  to  borrow  Lord  Justice  James.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  was 
then  left  incomplete,  and  it  was  obliged 
to  borrow  a  Judge  from  the  Eolls  Court. 
The  result  was  that  the  Bolls  Court 
could  not  sit,  as  the  Master  of  the  Holls 
had  to  go  away.  Then  the  Court  of 
Appeal  caught  Lord  Justice  Baggallay ; 
but  as,  through  an  unfortunate  ac- 
cident, Vice  Chancellor  Malins  was 
obliged  to  be  absent,  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay  had  to  go  off  from  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  for  more  than  a 
week  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  could  not  sit  at  all.  Ought  they  to 
localize  the  administration  of  justice 
more  than  they  did  at  present!?  The 
effect  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend's 
proposal  in  that  respect  would  be  ab- 
solutely to  destroy  the  Bar;  and  as 
Judges  were  taken  from  the  Bar,  if 
they  destroyed  the  Bar  they  would  de- 
stroy the  Bench.  But  the  whole  matter 
ought  to  be  discussed  and  sifted,  as  the 
present  state  of  things  was  most  un- 
satisfactory to  the  suitors,  and  was  cer- 
tainly not  creditable  to  those  who  had 
the  control  of  the  administration  of 
justice.     He   hoped,   therefore,  before 
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the  debate  closed,  the  House  would  hear 
what  the  hon.  Member  for  Hull  (Mr. 
Norwood),  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Berkshire  (Mr.  Walter),  and  others,  had 
to  say.  Until  public  opinion  outside 
the  Profession  could  be  roused,  they 
should  never  get  the  momentum  neces- 
sary for  the  judicial  reforms  which  the 
country  required. 

Mb.  MAETEN  said,  it  was  impossible 
to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision  upon  a 
Besolution  expressed  in  such  vague 
terms  as  that  proposed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  whom  he  would 
have  cordially  supported  if  he  had 
brought  forward  a  definite  proposal 
of  a  character  likely  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  a  substantial  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  the  law.  The 
Besolution  spoke  certainly  of  the  need 
of  reform ;  but  it  did  not  shadow 
forth  what  kind  of  reform  was  likely  to 
be  most  effectual.  For  that  reason,  he 
hoped  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would  not  press  it  to  a  Division.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  these  matters,  which 
affected  the  practical  working  of  the 
Courts  of  Law,  deserved  the  greatest 
consideration.  In  his  opinion,  the  Divi- 
sional Courts  at  Westminster  ought  to 
be  abolished.  He  would  have  preferred 
three  Judges,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
try  actions ;  but  that  was  not  agreed 
to,  and  the  country  was  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  the  present  system  of  trial  in 
Courts  of  First  Instance  before  a  single 
Judge.  It  was  a  matter  beyond  dispute 
that  they  ought  to  insist  that  the  Act  of 
1873  should  be  fully  carried  into  effect, 
and  that  a  Judge  who  tried  a  case  should 
try  it  throughout,  and  give  final  judgment 
upon  it.  With  regard  to  motions  for  a 
new  trial,  in  the  first  instance  the  proper 
course  would  be  that  the  motion  should 
be  made  before  the  Judge  who  tried  the 
case.  If  he  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
verdict,  it  would  be  a  proper  case  for  a 
new  trial.  But  where  both  the  Judge 
who  had  tried  the  case  and  the  jury  were 
satisfied,  the  proper  course  would  be  to 
apply  to  a  Court  of  Appeal.  He  should 
certainly  object  to  the  abolition  of 
appeals  upon  interlocutory  applications. 
The  Courts  of  Chancery  had  always 
allowed  those  appeals,  and  to  get  rid  of 
them  would  lead  to  very  considerable 
confusion;  besides,  the  suitors  were 
protected  against  frivolous  appeals  by 
the  power  of  the  Courts  to  award  costs. 
The  facility  of  appeal,  moreover,  tended 
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very  mucli  to  create  a  feeling  of  satisfao- 
tioD  with  the  administratioii  of  justice  by 
the  Judges  of  First  Instance.  With  re- 
gard to  the  continuity  of  sittings  in  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex,  he  did  not  see  why  the 
system  adopted  in  Equity  of  continuous 
sittings  by  the  same  Judge  should  not 
be  carried  out  in  London  and  Middlesex. 
With  regard  to  Circuits,  he  would  sug- 
gest, in  order  to  facilitate  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  that  there  should  be 
the  clearest  separation  between  civil  and 
criminal  business,  and  the  criminal 
business  of  the  Circuit  should  be  taken 
by  a  Judge  sitting  in  connection  with 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  on  the 
principle  of  the  attendance  of  the  Judges 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court ;  and  the 
civil  business  should  be  taken  by  a 
Judge  who  should  sit  at  each  place  till 
he  had  finished  the  business  there  before 
going  to  another  place ;  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  busi- 
ness, one  Judge  should  go  from  place 
to  place,  and  dispose  of  the  whole  of 
the  civil  business  of  the  Circuit;  and 
that  the  absurd  practice  of  fixing  the 
dates  and  places  of  the  Circuits  for 
Civil  business  weeks  before  it  could 
be  known  what  amount  of  business 
there  would  be  at  each  place,  should  be 
abolished.  The  concentration  of  business 
might,  perhaps,  be  carried  too  far.  Pri- 
soners from  Cambridge  were  lately  tried 
at  Norwich,  but  they  might  be  tried  in 
London  with  almost  equal,  if  not  greater, 
convenience ;  and  it  was  a  hardship  upon 
prisoners — especially  as  regarded  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  attendance  of 
their  witnesses  —  that  they  should  be 
tried  at  a  distance  from  their  own 
county.  On  the  other  hand,  local  courts 
and  the  adoption  of  centres  for  civil  busi- 
ness would  not  have  a  great  tendency  to 
withdraw  business  from  London — which 
experience  and  the  choice  of  suitors 
showed  to  be  the  most  convenient  place 
of  trial  in  the  majority  of  cases — but 
would,  in  his  opinion,  involve  an  un- 
necessary interference  with  the  system 
of  Circuits,  and  a  great  increase  of  cost 
in  our  judicial  establishments  without 
any  corresponding  advantage. 

Mb.  NORWOOD  said,  on  behalf  of 
the  lay  element  in  the  community,  he 
must  express  his  thanks  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir 
Henry  James)  for  the  able  and  lucid 
way  in  which  he  had  brought  forward  a 
question  of   so  much  interest    to  the 


commercial  classes.  So  far  as  re- 
garded the  Common  Law  Courts,  the 
state  of  things  was  most  unsatisfactory. 
Too  much  had  not  been  said  as  to  the 
constant  loss  and  vexation  caused  by  the 
uncertainty  which  now  existed  as  to 
when  and  where  a  case  would  be  tried, 
either  in  the  Provinces  or  the  Metro- 
polis. The  experience  of  the  Judicature 
Act  had  been  disappointing.  The  ex- 
pectation that  there  would  be  a  fusion  of 
Law  and  Equity,  continuous  sittings, 
and  order  and  regularity  in  the  conduct 
of  the  legal  business  of  the  country,  had 
not  been  realized.  Whilst  agreeing 
with  many  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  he  thought 
sufficient  stress  had  not  been  laid  upon 
the  possible  extension  of  the  County 
Court  jurisdiction.  He  (Mr.  Norwood) 
felt  sanguine  that,  at  no  distant  date, 
without  depriving  the  Superior  Courts  of 
important  business,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  County  Courts  might  be  increased, 
so  as  to  relieve  the  superior  Courts  of 
matters  that  were  scarcely  of  sufficient 
importance  to  engage  their  attention. 
He  a^eed  that  while  there  ought  to  be 
gaol  deliveries  in  every  Assize  town,  as 
at  present,  a  well-considered  scheme 
of  Centres  in  the  Provinces  for  the 
trial  of  causes  might  be  useful;  but, 
in  many  instances,  it  would  be  more 
convenient  for  suitors  to  go  to  London 
than  to  go  to  such  a  local  centre.  The 
Bar  would  not  be  of  the  same  import- 
ance at  the  local  centres  as  in  London, 
and  it  would  cost  more  to  bring  the 
highest  forensic  skill  to  such  centres 
than  to  secure  it  in  London.  If  all  the 
suggestions  that  had  been  made  were 
acted  upon,  there  would  still,  in  his 
opinion,  be  something  required  to  put 
our  legal  machinery  in  order,  for  a 
state  of  chaos  and  anarchy  prevailed  in 
the  Common  Law  Divisions.  He  would 
be  the  last  to  say  a  word  unfairly  criti- 
cizing the  Judges ;  but  still  duty  com- 
pelled him  to  state  that  the  operations 
of  the  Judicature  Act  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  sufficiently  assisted  by 
certain  of  the  Judges,  who — whatever 
their  private  opinions  might  have  been — 
ought  to  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out 
the  views  of  the  Legislature  as  soon  as 
changes  had  been  determined  upon. 
There  ought  to  be  some  direct  responsi- 
bility for  control  over  judicial  arrange- 
ments— someone  in  the  position  of  a 
Minister    of  Justice,  who    could  pre* 
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scribe,  within  certain  limits,  the  course 
and  order  of  procedure  in  our  Courts, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  Judges  were 
to  serve  the  country.  It  might  be  said 
there  was  some  Constitutional  difficulty 
in  placing  such  a  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  political  officer  or  a  Member  of  the 
Government ;  but,  be  that  as  it  might,  it 
was  a  scandal  that  there  appeared  to  be 
no  regularity,  no  order,  no  proper  con- 
trol with  reference  to  the  duties  of  the 
Judges.  Laymen  had  recently  been 
scandalized  by  the  attacks  of  one  Judge 
upon  another,  which  had  almost  become 
epidemic;  and  it  was  a  great  pity  if, 
as  currently  reported,  there  was  not 
the  harmony  between  members  of  the 
Judicial  Bench — that  desire  to  facili- 
tate business — that  there  ought  to  be. 
He  trusted  that  means  might  be  found 
of  putting  an  end  to  all  these  scan- 
dals. Difficulties  did  not  occur  in 
Chancery,  where  the  Judges  appeared 
to  work  harmoniously  together,  and 
to  assist  each  other ;  but  in  the  Com- 
mon Law,  in  spite  of  the  new  Act, 
there  were  still  the  three  Divisions,  and 
there  was  not  that  harmony  they  had 
reason  to  expect.  Whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  invest  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  with  a  regulating 
power  he  did  not  know  ;  but  he  trusted 
that  means  would  be  devised  for  putting 
an  end  to  the  difficulties  that  were  now 
experienced. 

Mb.  BULWEE  denied  that  there  was 
any  want  of  harmony  amongst  the  Judges 
in  carrying  out  their  duties,  or  reluct- 
ance on  their  part  to  facilitate  business, 
and  he  regretted  that  any  reference  had 
been  made  to  personal  controversies  that 
were  irrelevant  to  this  Motion.  The 
Motion  had  one  inconvenience,  that  it 
raised  no  definite  issue ;  but  the  subject 
was  introduced  with  ability  and  modera- 
tion. As  to  the  Act  of  1873  introducing 
uniformity  of  principle  and  practice,  he 
always  thought  it  was  too  grand  a 
scheme,  and  that  it  was  destined  to  end 
in  comparative  failure.  The  evils  which 
at  that  time  required  a  remedy  could 
have  been  cured  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  half-a-dozen  sections.  The  idea 
was  very  good  in  theory ;  but  they  could 
not  abolish  the  distinction  between  Law 
and  Equity  except  by  establishing  a 
Code.  Division  of  labour  was  always 
the  result  of  advancing  civilization ;  and 
so  long  as  the  distinction  between  Law 
and  Equity  existed,  it  was  desirable  to 
have  persons  eminent  in  both  branches 
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to  administer  the  law.  It  was  not  de- 
sirable that  our  Judges  should  be  like 
Maitre  Jacques  inMoli^re'sZ'^var^,  who 
performed  the  duties  of  both  cook  and 
coachman,  and  when  called  for  desired 
to  know  in  which  capacity  he  was  re- 
quired and  in  which  dress  he  was  to 
appear.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Judicature  Act  would  be  a  great 
success,  and  it  was  only  astonishing  that 
they  had  succeeded  as  well  as  they  had. 
It  was  an  ambitious  scheme,  but  the 
reforms  that  were  really  required  might 
have  been  effected  by  an  extension  of 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  of 
1852  and  1854.  It  was  not  desirable 
that  the  system  of  appeals  in  interlo- 
cutory applications  from  Masters  in 
Chambers  should  be  encouraged ;  but  it 
was  absolutely  essential  that  certain 
questions  which,  though  of  detail,  were 
of  great  importance,  arising  under  the 
new  law,  should  be  settled,  and  even 
now  the  appeals  were  diminishing  from 
day  to  day.  It  had  been  asked  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Denbigh- 
shire (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan),  why,  if 
the  single  Judge  system  worked  well  in 
the  Chancery  Division,  it  should  not 
work  equally  well  in  the  Common  Law 
Divisions.  In  the  first  place,  the  busi- 
ness in  the  Court  of  Chancery  dif- 
fered so  materially  from  the  business  in 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  that  a  system 
which  worked  well  in  the  one  case  could 
by  no  means  be  assumed  to  work  well 
in  the  other.  In  the  second  place,  it  did 
not  follow,  because  one  Court  of  Appeal 
could  successfully  dispose  of  cases  coming 
from  only  six  Courts  as  in  Chancery, 
that  another  similarly  constituted  could, 
with  equal  success,  dispose  of  cases 
coming  from  15;  and  it  would  follow 
still  less  if  appeals  were  allowed,  as  they 
must  be,  from  the  decisions  of  single 
Judges  in  those  cases  which  were  now 
decided  by  Divisional  Courts  consisting 
of  two  or  more  Judges.  If  the  15  Com- 
mon Law  Judges  were  sitting  in  as 
many  different  Courts,  the  present  Court 
of  Appeal  would  be  utterly  unable  to 
cope  with  the  business  ;  and,  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir 
Henry  James)  and  others  objected  to 
increasing  the  number  of  Judges,  how 
would  the  Court  of  Appeal  be  reinforced 
except  by  promoting  some  of  the  Judges 
from  the  three  Divisions,  and  thus  re- 
ducing the  number  of  Courts  of  First 
Instance?  As  to  criminal  trials,  there 
was  nothing  to  bo  said  now.    It  had 
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been  decided  that  there  should  be  four 
Assizes  in  the  year,  though ,  for  his  own 
part,  he  had  not  been  greatly  impressed 
with  the  plea  put  in  favour  of  the  so- 
called  innocent  prisoners,  inasmuch  as 
of  the  numbers  he  had  seen  acquitted 
in  his  time  99  per  cent  in  his  humble 
judgment  ought  to  have  been  convicted. 
The  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Marten) 
that  one  List  of  Causes  should  be  made 
for  the  whole  Circuit  was,  if  he  might 
be  allowed  to  say  so,  altogether  crude. 
With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  Courts  sitting  continuously  at 
some  of  the  great  centres,  though  not 
necessarily  with  the  same  Judge,  the 
proposition  had  come  upon  him  some- 
what by  surprise,  and  he  was  not  exactly 
prepared  to  express  a  definite  opinion 
upon  the  subject;  but  he  was  afraid  it 
would  have  one  evil  effect  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taunton 
had  perhaps  not  sufficiently  considered. 
It  would  tend  to  localize  the  Bar,  and 
this,  he  could  not  help  thinking,  would 
be  a  great  misfortune  not  only  to  the 
Profession  itself,  but  to  the  public.  The 
spirit  of  discipline  now  animating  the 
Bar  would  be  impaired ;  and  suitors  in 
one  part  of  the  country  would  have  ad- 
ditional difficulty  in  obtaining  the  ser- 
vices of  particular  counsel  whom  they 
might  wish  to  engage  and  who  were 
employed  elsewhere. 

Mr.  cole  said,  he  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  Divisional  Court  being 
abolished,  for  if  that  Court  in  its  present 
form  were  done  away  with,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 
for  new  trials,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal 
would  consequently  be  overwhelmed 
with  work.  He  thought,  however,  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  business  of  the  Courts 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
manager,  who  would  make  arrangements 
by  which  the  Judges  would  know  in  the 
morning  what  Court  they  were  going  to 
sit  in,  and  what  business  they  were  to 
be  engaged  on.  He  also  thought  that 
when  once  the  List  of  Causes  to  be  taken 
by  each  Judge  was  arranged,  it  should 
be  kept  separate  and  never  be  tampered 
with.  No  cause  should  be  removed  oirt 
of  its  List  and  taken  in  another  Court 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties  on  both 
sides.  With  respect  to  appeals  from  the 
inferior  Courts,  a  considerable  economy  of 
judicial  strength  might  be  secured.  He 
could  not  see  why  such  appeals  could] 


not  be  heard  and  disposed  of  by  one 
Judge,  as  one  Judge  now  heard  and  de- 
termined complicated  questions  of  law 
arising  on  the  argument  of  demurrers. 
He  could  not  agree  with  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Taunton 
(Sir  Henry  James)  that  there  were  at  pre- 
sent a  sufficient  number  of  Judges.  In 
his  opinion,  the  Judicial  Bench  was  con- 
siderably undermanned.  There  was  a 
certain  amount  of  work  to  be  done; 
that  amount  could  be  approximately  as- 
certained ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  that  there  was  not  at  present  a 
sufficient  number  of  Judges  to  cope 
with  it  in  the  manner  the  suitors 
had  a  right  to  expect  their  causes  should 
be  dealt  with.  They  might  take  a 
lesson  from  the  Courts  of  Chancery 
in  making  provision  for  a  List  of  short 
causes  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law. 
Many  short  causes  were  indefinitely  post- 
poned by  long  causes,  some  of  which 
lasted  several  days  in  hearing,  standing 
before  them  in  the  List.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  number  of  Circuits  should 
be  increased  to  four  instead  of  two  ;  but 
in  that  proposal  he  could  not  concur. 
The  necessity  of  such  a  step  had  not 
been  shown.  He  also  thought  that 
judicial  strength  on  Circuits  might  be 
much  economised.  He  could  state  from 
his  own  knowledge  that  at  the  last 
Assizes  two  Judges  went  to  Bodmin. 
They  found  that  there  were  but  three 
prisoners  to  try  and  no  cause,  and  yet 
no  fewer  than  105  jurors  had  been  sum- 
moned to  attend.  Of  the  three  pri- 
soners, one  pleaded  guilty,  another, 
being  insane,  could  not  plead,  and  the 
trial  of  the  third  lasted  just  half  an  hour. 
It  would,  therefore,  he  believed,  be  a 
great  convenience  if  counties  were 
grouped  on  Circuits,  not  only  for  crimi- 
nal cases  as  was  now  sometimes  the  case, 
but  also  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes.  He 
considered  that  in  the  case  of  grouped 
counties,  as  now  arranged  for  the  trial 
of  prisoners,  it  was  very  unfair  that  the 
jurymen  and  grand  jur^rmen  should  be 
taken  as  at  present  from  one  county,  and 
it  was  also  unjust  that  the  Sheriff  of  the 
county  in  which  the  Assizes  were  held 
should  be  put  to  the  extra  expense.  If 
local  centres  were  established  as  sug- 
gested, and  Judges  were  to  remain  in 
them  all  the  legal  year,  the  Judges 
being  changed  every  three  months  as 
suggested,  what  would  they  do  in  all 
the  spare  time  that  they  would  have  ? 
In  the  more  important  centres,  such  as 
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Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the  plan  of 
periodical  sittings  might  be  adopted; 
but  that  would  entail  a  local  Bar,  a 
result  which  would  be  far  from  desirable 
for  reasons  which  had  already  been 
pointed  out.  K  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Courts  were  extended,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  fees  of  the 
Judges,  as  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee, as  a  better  class  of  Judges  would  be 
required  than  existed  at  the  present  time. 
He  was,  however,  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  some  of  the  Judges  were  most  able 
men,  as  good,  indeed,  as  could  be  found 
even  in  Westminster,  but  others  were 
quite  the  reverse ;  and  some  appoint- 
ments had  been  recently  made  from  bar- 
risters who  never  even  had  a  brief.  The 
extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Courts  would  very  soon  lead  to  a 
block  of  business  in  those  Courts,  and 
then  the  help  of  the  Registrars  would 
be  resorted  to,  a  course  which  the  public 
might  not  completely  approve.  He 
thought,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  very 
great  mistake  to  increase  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  County  Courts.  They  were 
excellent  Courts  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debts,  and  that  was  their  proper 
sphere.  He  was  very  glad  that  the  whole 
subject  had  been  brought  before  the 
House  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James),  and 
hoped  that  some  scheme  might  be  devised 
wluch  would  cause  the  business  to  be 
carried  on  in  a  regular  manner  in  our 
Courts  of  Law.  If  some  governing  head 
were  appointed  to  arrange  the  work  in 
the  Courts,  such  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Courts,  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time 
might  be  saved  by  attorneys,  counsel, 
and  others  engaged  in  legal  business. 

Mk.  GRANTHAM  observed,  that  the 
public,  the  patient  who  was  supposed  to 
be  suffering,  did  not,  from  the  scanty 
attendance  in  the  House  that  night,  ap- 
pear to  feel  acutely  this  grievance  which 
was  said  to  be  so  great ;  and  if  they  did 
feel  it,  it  was  but  a  poor  consolation  to 
them  to  find  that  no  two  doctors  agreed 
as  to  what  the  remedy  ought  to  be.  He 
ventured  to  say  that  there  was  a  great 
misapprehension  in  the  minds  of  hon. 
Members  and  the  public  generally  in  the 
idea  that  there  was  such  a  great  block  in 
the  judicial  system  at  the  present  time, 
or  that  there  was  an  undue  delay  in 
the  trial  of  causes.  If  they  looked  back 
during  the  past  two  years,  they  would 
no  doubt  find  that  there  had  been  a 
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great  block,  which  was  caused  by  the 
attempted  fusion  of  Law  and  Equity, 
but  that  had  been  to  a  great  extent 
removed,  and  there  was  at  present  very 
little  cause  for  complaint ;  still  he  be- 
lieved that  there  must  always  be  a 
certain  amount  of  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty in  reference  to  the  trial  of  Common 
Law  causes.  He  thought  they  had  de- 
rived many  advantages  from  the  new 
system,  and  there  had  been  a  consider- 
able dispatch  of  business;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  whatever  delay  existed  now 
arose  not  from  the  Judges  not  doing 
their  work,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
alteration  in  the  system  of  pleading, 
which  gave  more  opportunities  for  fight- 
ing out  small  cases  at  Chambers,  and 
more  opportunities  for  multiplying  in- 
terlocutory proceedings  at  Chambers, 
thereby  enormously  increasing  the  ex- 
pense of  litigation,  and  postponing  the 
period  by  several  weeks  when  the  cause 
would  be  ready  for  trial.  A  remedy, 
therefore,  should  be  found  in  an  altera- 
tion of  that  system.  *  Causes  when  ripe  for 
trial  were  tried  as  rapidly  again  in  the 
Common  Law  Courts  as  in  the  Courts  of 
Chancery.  In  the  latter,  the  Judges  got 
rid  of  their  long  causes  by  remitting 
them  to  Chambers.  It  was  in  the  offices 
of  the  chief  clerks  that  delay  arose,  and 
this  was  owing  to  the  system  adopted, 
and  not  to  any  remissness  on  the  part  of 
these  gentlemen.  There  was,  moreover, 
no  parallel  between  Chancery  and 
Common  Law  cases.  Matters  that  could 
be  tried  by  affidavit,  as  most  Chancery 
causes  were,  might  be  tried  equally  well 
in  London  or  elsewhere ;  but  with  the 
Common  Law  system,  where  evidence 
was  always  taken  orally  in  Court,  the 
great  desideratum  was  to  bring  justice 
home  to  the  doors  of  the  suitors.  It 
was  desirable,  therefore,  to  keep  up  the 
Circuits.  The  suitors  were  the  persons 
whom  the  law  was  designed  to  benefit, 
and  it  was  their  convenience  which  had 
to  be  consulted.  His  own  experience  of 
the  last  South  Eastern  Circuit  was  that 
on  an  average  the  causes  tried  there 
were  fully  as  important  as  those  tried 
in  town,  and  that  the  expenses,  as  a 
rule,  were  much  less  than  they  would 
have  been  if  the  cases  had  been  removed 
from  the  Assizes.  It  was  clear  that  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  caused  by 
the  removal  of  a  trial,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  bringing  witnesses  from  a 
distance,  were  very  considerable.    An- 
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other  great  difiPerence  between  Common 
Law  and  Chancery  was  the  far  greater 
variety  of  the  work  done  by  the  former 
than  the  latter,  and  which  would,  to  a 
certain  extent,  always  prevent  that  com- 
plete fusion  which  some  so  desired  to 
see  carried  out.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
the  confusion  that  had  lately  been  notice- 
able was  due  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  system  in  one  particular,  and  that 
was  in  having  order  and  regularity  in 
the  work  done  by  the  respective  Judges ; 
and  until  there  was  a  return  to  the  old 
idea  in  that  respect  of  having  three 
Courts,  there  would  always  be  confusion. 
They  had  now  1 6  Common  Law  Judges 
of  one  Court — as  the  old  Divisions  were 
supposed  to  be  abolished — to  four  Chan- 
cery Judges,  each  having  his  own  Court ; 
yet  there  was  no   directing  head  over 
them  to  plot  out  their  work.     There  was 
no  confusion  when  they  had  the  Chief 
Judge  of  each  Court  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  work  of  that  Court,  and 
who  could  with  the  four  or  five  Judges 
under  him  plot  out  for  a  month  in  ad- 
vance all  the  work  to  be  done  during 
that  period.    Now  they  went  about  from 
day  to  day  in  different  Courts,  and  nei- 
ther counsel  nor  attorneys  could  arrange 
their  work  beforehand.      The  Judges 
themselves  were  anxious  to  have  some 
plan  by  which  they  might  know  their  own 
Courts  and  arrange  their  plans  previous 
to  coming  into  Court,  instead  of  being 
kept  in  ignorance  as  to  which  Court  they 
were  to  be  attached.    What  was  wanted 
was  a  controlling  power — not  a  Minister 
of  Justice,  but  a  Judge  on  whom  should 
rest  the  responsibility  for  the  work  of 
his  Court.      It  would  be  better  to  go 
back  to  the   old   system,    and   let   the 
Chiefs  have  the  regulating  of  the  busi- 
ness in  their  respective  Divisions.     By 
doing  so,  an  immense  amount  of  trouble 
and  inconvenience  would  be  saved  the 
Bench  and  the  Bar,  and  it  would  be 
more    economical    and    convenient   for 
suitors,  while  all  the  other  advantages 
of  the  present  system  might  be  retained. 
It  was  a  matter  of  great  annoyance  to 
the  Judges,  not  knowing  the  work  they 
had  to  do,  and  how  they  could  conduct 
it.     He  ventured  to  say  again,  however, 
there  was  no  real  block  in  the  trial  of 
causes,  and  that  when  the  Long  Vaca- 
tion arrived  very  few  cases  would  be  left 
to  be  tried. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SIMON  expressed  his 
regret  that  when  a  question  so  directly 


affecting  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  was  before  the  House,   there 
was  not  a  single  Member  of  the  mer- 
cantile class  present  to  assist  them  by 
their  countenance  and  support,  except 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hull 
(Mr.  Norwood).     At  the  time  the  Judi- 
cature Act  of  1872  was  under  discussion, 
there  was  a  great  deal  said  about  the 
fusion  of  Law  and  Equity.      Everyone 
acquainted  with  the  subject  knew  that 
the    so-called    fusion    was    impossible. 
They  were  not  only  different  in  form  and 
procedure,  but  were  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples wholly  distinct  from  one  another, 
and  often  opposed  to  one  another ;  and 
so  they  had  now  those  same  two  different 
systems  of  jurisprudence   in  force   the 
same  as  before,  whilst  in  the  Common 
Law  Divisions  they  had  the  same  three 
distinctive  jurisdictions  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer, 
perpetuated  under  a  mere    change  of 
names.     That  there  should  be  confusion 
and  waste  of  judicial  strength  was  not 
astonishing,  since  the  Judges  had  to  do 
the  work  of  Divisional  Courts,  and  were, 
at  the  same  time,  bandied  about  from 
Court  to   Court  to   sit    separately,   no 
Judge  knowing,  from  day  to  day,  where 
he  was  to  sit,   or  what  duties  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  perform.     This,   of 
course,  was  a  serious  evil  for  the  suitors. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Sir  Henry 
James)  had  done  good  service  in  bring- 
ing the  subject  before  the  House ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Serjeant  Simon) could  not  altogether 
concur  in  the  remedy  he  proposed.     He 
thought  that  time  should  be  given  to  see 
how  the  changes  in  the  Circuits  would 
work.   The  object  of  the  Circuits,  as  was 
the  object  of  Justices  in  Eyre  in  the 
olden  time,  was  to  bring  lustice  home, 
as  it  were,  to  every,  man  s  door.      In 
this  object  he  concurred;  but  he  was  op- 
posed to  what  was    commonly    called 
localizing  justice.     If  the  present  system 
of  Circuits  did  not   meet  the  require- 
ments of  modem  times,  he  would  say, 
reconstruct  them.     He  approved  of  the 
system  of  grouping,  which  had  been 
commenced    for  the    purposes    of    the 
Criminal  Assizes,  and  sending  Judges 
alternately  into  one  county  and  another 
in  the  group ;  but  he  was  wholly  opposed 
to  any  plan  which  would  have  the  ten- 
dency, as  he  thought  the  plan  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  (Sir  Henry  James) 
would,  of  localizing  Judges — that  was, 
of  placing  Judges  permanently  in  any 
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lie  could  wait  until  the  clause  to  which 
they  applied  came  under  discussion. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

(2.)  Making  of  Valuation  List 

Clause  6  (Making  of  valuation  list  by 
overseers). 

Mb.  BAMSAY  said,  he  had  to  move, 
in  page  2,  line  31 ,  after  ''shall,''  to  insert 
'*  annually.*'  His  object  in  doing  so 
was  simply  this — he  thought  that  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Bill  for  having  a  valuation 
of  property  in  each  county  and  borough 
made  quinquennially,  and  then  having 
a  supplementary  list  annually,  would  in 
practice  be  wholly  illusory,  and  would 
not  secure  that  uniform  valuation  of 
property  which  it  was  the  object  of  this 
Bill  to  establish.  Although  it  might 
not  appear  so  to  hon.  Members  who  had 
only  been  accustomed  to  the  system  in 
use  in  England  at  the  present  time,  and 
who  were  without  experience  of  the 
valuation  system  in  Scotland,  yet  it  was 
clear,  from  the  results  obtained  in  Scot- 
land, that  the  valuation  could  not  be 
uniform  unless  it  was  annual.  Like 
many  other  hon.  Members,  he  had  been 
imder  the  impression  that  this  Bill 
would  not  come  on  that  night,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  having  said  that  it  would  not 
be  taken  at  an  unreasonable  hour.  He 
would  ask  whether  it  was  not  then  an 
unreasonable  hour  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  he  had  stated  it  would 
be  taken  at  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  RAMSAY  was  sure  that  if  the 
subject  of  discussion  had  been  one  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  felt  strongly 
about,  as  many  hon.  Members  did,  he 
would  not  have  considered  that  a  rea- 
sonable hour  to  commence  the  discus- 
sion. It  was  an  unreasonable  thing,  in 
his  opinion,  to  commence  a  discussion 
at  that  time  upon  an  Amendment  which 
involved  an  important  principle.  His 
Amendment  was  to  the  effect  that  an 
annual  valuation  was  necessary,  and  he 
should  give  figures  to  show  that,  in  the 
county  with  which  he  was  connected, 
during  the  12  years  preceding  the  in- 
troduction of  the  present  annual  system 
of  valuation,  the  rental  of  that  county 
had  only  increased  by  £  1 1 ,000  ;  but  that, 
in  the  very  first  year  after  the  Valuation 
Act  came  into  operation  in  Scotland,  the 
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rental  increased  £34,000.     There  was 
no  use  in  a  system  of  valuation  which 
practically  made  a  valuation  take  place 
only  once  in  10  years.    As  evidence  of 
the  necessity  of  an  annual  valuation,  he 
would  adduce  the    case    of   Glasgow. 
There  were  2,000  new  houses  erected 
there  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
during  the  same  period  there  were  up- 
wards of  30,000  changes  of  occupiers.  Of 
what  use,  then,  would  a  revised  valuation 
list  once  in  five  years  be  ?  Unfortunately, 
he  had  not  the  figures  with  him  relating 
to  the  county  with  which  he  was  best 
acquainted,  for  he  did  not  think  that  the 
Bill  would  come  on  that  evening.    From 
them  he  could  have  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  un- 
less a  valuation  was  annual,  uniformity 
and  accuracy  could  never  be  secured. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman's  proposition 
was  that  a  valuation  should  only  take 
place  once  every  five  years.     He  thought 
that  system  would  be  wholly  useless  to 
secure  a  uniform  valuation.     As  he  had 
already  mentioned  to  the  Committee,  in 
the  county  to  which  he  had  referred 
the  rental  increased  only  by  £11,000 
during    the    12    years  preceding    the 
operation    of    the    Valuation    Act    in 
Scotland.      But    during    the    next    12 
years,   it  increased  by  £100,000,   and 
after  25  years'  experience,  by  at  least 
another  £100,000.     It  would  be   seeu 
that  this  great  increase  did  not  arise  by 
reason  of   new  buildings  having  been 
erected.     The  figures  which  he  had  pre- 
pared on  this  subject,  but  which  he  had 
not  then  with  him,  showed  what  part  of 
the  increase  was  due  to  an  improved 
rental  derived  from  house  property,  and 
what  part  of  the  increase  was  due  to  in- 
crease in  rent  by  the  improvement  of 
land.     Speaking  entirely  from  recollec- 
tion, he  thought  he  was  correct  in  saying 
that  not  one- third  of  the  increase  in  the 
county  arose  from  the  improvement  in 
the  rental  of  house  property ;  and  if  that 
were  the  case  in  the  county  to  which  he 
referred,  there  was  not  a  county  in  Eng- 
land in  which  a  similar  process  was  not 
going  on.     If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  do  him  the  favour  to  look  at  the 
evidence  which  he  had   placed   before 
him,  he  would  find  that  the  facts  were 
as  he  had  stated,  although  no  impression 
seemed  to  have  been  produced  upon  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  by   their   consi- 
deration.    He  did  not  see  how  it  was 
possible    to    have  a  uniform    and  ac- 
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curate  system  of  Taluatlon,  if  the  lists  | 
were  only  revised  at  the  periods  pro- 
vided by  the  Bill.  He  did  not  think 
that  an  annual  system  of  valuation 
would  add  greatly  to  the  expense  if  once 
established.  He  therefore  begged  to 
move  that  the  word  '*  annually  *'  be  in- 
serted in  the  clause.         

Mb.    SCLATEE-BOOTH  could   as- 
sure the  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  had 
fully  considered  the  statement  of  in- 
creased values,    and  entirely  admitted 
the  accuracy  of  the  facts  and  figures 
to    which    he     alluded.      But    some- 
thing must  be  allowed  for  the  difference 
between  the  system  in  this  country  and 
that  in  Scotland.    They  were  adopting 
a  new  system  in  England,  and  there 
seemed  no  reason  for  an  annual  valua- 
tion, as  a  valuation  once  in  five  years 
was    found    to    answer   very    well   in 
the  Metropolis.      He  had  reasons  for 
believing  that  a  valuation   every  year 
would  be  considered  a  troublesome  bur- 
den in  England ;  and  he  could  not,  there- 
fore, consistently  with  his  duty,  recom- 
mend the  Committee  to  adopt  it.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  the  sys- 
tem worked  very  well  in  Scotland.  That 
might  be,  although  it  was  true  there  were 
objections  to  it  even  there ;  but  still  he 
dia  not  think  it  right  that  it  should  be 
introduced  into  England..  In  the  Metro- 
polis, they  had  found  the  proposed  system 
of  valuation  to  work  exceedingly  well. 
Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than 
its  working,  and  he  did  not  think  it  left 
anything  to  be  desired.     If  that  were 
the  case,  therefore,  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  system  should  not  be  found  to 
work  equally  well  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.     He  would  also  draw  the  at- 
tention   of    the  hon.  Member  to   the 
fact,   that  they  provided  by  the    Bill 
for  an  annual  revision  of  the  list,  and 
they  had   a   supplementary  valuation. 
Under    these    circumstances,    he    was 
satisfied  that  the  scheme  proposed  by 
the  Bill  would  work  well,  and  do  sub- 
stantial justice.     He  could  therefore  see 
no  reason  for  altering  it.    It  had  not 
come  to  his  knowledge  that  an  annual 
valuation  was  desired  in  any  part  of 
England ;  and  if  there  had  been  a  neces- 
sity for  such  a  thing,  some  hon.  Member 
from    England    would    probably    have 
brought  forward  the  matter. 

Mr.  EAMSAY  observed,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  very  truly  said 
there  had  been  no  desire  expressed  in 


England  for  an  annual  system  of  valua- 
tion. If,  however,  his  arguments  were 
sufficient  to  show  that  ho  other  system 
valuation  could  secure  a  uniform  and 
equitable  mode  of  valuation,  he  should 
have  thought  it  desirable  that  the 
people  of  England  should  be  made 
familiar  with  the  system.  It  was  also 
said  that  the  increase  in  the  Metro- 

Eolis  had  been  quite  as  great  as  could 
e  reasonably  expected.  That  statement 
seemed  to  assume  that  the  increase  had 
been  commensurate  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  property.  It  did  not  follow 
that  a  valuation  so  conducted  was  either 
uniform,  or  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  property.  The  matter 
seemed  to  him  to  be  of  so  great  import- 
ance that  he  should  divide  upon  the 
Amendment.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
clause  should  be  allowed  to  stand  as  it 
was,  and  that  the  period  provided  by 
the  Bill  for  making  valuations  was  not 
a  proper  one. 

Me.  ANDERSON  said,  there  were 
great  objections  in  that  House  to  copy- 
ing any  good  thing  from  Scotland.  Me 
had  no  doubt  that  the  annual  system  of 
valuation  was  the  best,  and  he  thought 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
ought  to  adopt  it,  for  the  result  of  the 
system  would  certainly  be  to  put  the 
finances  of  the  country  in  a  much  better 
condition.  He  was  sure  that  the  system 
which  had  been  found  to  work  so  well 
in  Scotland  would  work  equally  well  in 
England,  and  the  result  arrived  at  would 
be  that  there  would  be  uniformity  of 
valuation  between  Scotland  and  England. 
As  the  matter  stood,  it  was  unfair  to 
Scotland  to  have  an  annual  valuation, 
while  it  did  not  take  place  in  England, 
for,  by  means  of  it,  she  bore  an  unfair 
share  in  the  taxation  of  the  Empire.  He 
believed  that  the  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
Friend  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  thought  the 
difficulty  into  which  the  Committee  had 
been  put  by  this  Bill  coming  on  unex- 
pectedly was  quite  apparent.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  look  at  both  sides  of 
the  House,  to  show  that  Members  who 
took  great  interest  in  these  matters  did 
not  expect  the  Bill  to  come  on  that 
evening,  and  were  not  in  their  places. 
The  hon.  Member  spoke  with  a  great 
deal  of  authority  as  to  the  practice  in 
Scotland;  but  the  Committee  ought  to 
know  what  was  the  opinion  of  hon. 
Members  from  England  as  to  the  de- 
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sirabiliiy  of  an  annual  system  of  valua- 
tion. The  hon.  Member  for  South  Norfolk 
(Mr.  Clare  Read),and  the  hon.  Memberfor 
South  Leicestershire  (Mr.  Pell),  would 
certainly  have  been  present  if  they  had 
had  the  slightest  expectation  that  the  Bill 
would  be  taken.  He  was  sure  that  the 
Committee  would  have  been  fflad  to 
have  known  their  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  the  Government  persisted  in 
going  on  with  the  Bill  at  that  hour,  he 
thought  they  should  be  satisfied  with  its 
having  got  into  Committee,  and  look 
upon  it  as  an  unexpected  piece  of  good 
fortune  that  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Norfolk  did  not  move  his  Amendment. 
He  should  suggest  that  the  G-ovemment 
should  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
Bill  until  it  could  be  properly  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr."  SCLATER-BOOTH  denied  that 
the  Bill  had  been  taken  unexpectedly. 
So  far  as  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Leicestershire  (Mr.  Pell)  was  concerned, 
he  had  already  arranged  with  him 
what  should  be  done  as  regarded 
his  Amendment,  and  it  had  been  agreed 
that  the  Amendment  should  be  brought 
on  at  another  stage.  With  regard  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  South  Norfolk  (Mr. 
Clare  Eead),  he  had  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  that  the  Bill  might 
be  taken  that  evening.  He  could  not 
consent  to  the  Amendment  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Falkirk  (Mr. 
Ramsay),  and  he  thought  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  consent  to  have  such 
an  annual  valuation  as  he  proposed.  If 
the  hon.  Member  were  determined  to 
raise  the  question  which  he  had  next  upon 
the  Paper,  he  was  willing  that  the  Bill 
should  oe  postponed  till  another  time. 
All  he  wanted  to  do  then  was  to  pass 
the  clauses  which  had  gone  through 
Committee  last  year.  With  respect  to 
the  observation  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  he 
could  only  say  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
press  the  matter,  or  to  hurry  discussion 
in  the  absence  of  hon.  Members. 

SiE  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  that 
one  good  reason  why  the  Bill  should  not 
be  proceeded  with  that  night  was  that 
it  was  not  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers. As  it  was  not  expected  to  come  on 
copies  had  not  been  furnished  them, 
and  they  could  not  be  procured.  He 
thought,  however,  that  the  proposal 
of  the  Government  was  reasonable — 
namely,  to  take  only  on  that  occasion 
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the  clauses  which  were  agreed  to  last 
year. 

Mb.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  said,  that 
the  suggestions  of  hon.  Members  from 
Scotland,  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  were  always 
listened  to  with  great  attention  in  the 
discussion  of  English  affairs.  Still  they 
would  not  know  so  well  as  English  Mem- 
bers what  measures  would  be  precisely 
suited  to  this  country.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  an  annual  valuation,  he 
might,  from  his  personal  knowledge, 
say  that  he  was  sure  that  in  the  populous 
districts  of  England  an  annual  valuation 
would  be  found  intolerable. 

Mb.  W.  H.  JAMES  observed,  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  was  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Leicestershire  alone ;  but  the 
question  raised  by  him  affected  not 
only  other  hon.  Members,  but  the  whole 
country,  and  they  were  entitled  to  be 
considered  before  his  proposal  was 
withdrawn. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that 
the  Question  under  consideration  was  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Falkirk. 

Me.  ONSLOW  said,  that  he  was  not 
surprised  that  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Bradford  thought  the  Government 
had  had  sufficient  good  fortune  in  bring- 
ing the  Bill  into  Committee.  No  doubt, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  wish 
the  Government  to  have  any  good 
fortune  at  all.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  also  said  that  it  was  not  reason- 
able to  bring  the  Bill  on  at  this  hour. 
All  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  stated  was  that  the  Bill  should  not 
be  taken  at  an  unreasonable  hour.  He 
would  challenge  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  show  that  either  he  or  his  Go- 
vernment would  have  considered  half- 
past  1 1  an  unreasonable  hour  to  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  such  a  measure  as 
this.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  was 
a  most  important  question,  and  no  doubt 
many  hon.  Members  had  been  taken  by 
surprise  by  reason  of  its  now  coming  on  ; 
but  the  House  of  Commons  was  itself 
a  House  of  surorises,  and  it  could  not  be 
told  one  day  from  another  what  would 
come  on,  and  if  hon.  Members  who  took 
a  particular  interest  in  a  Bill  wore  not 
present  when  it  came  on,  surely  it  was 
most  unjust  to  blame  the  Government 
for  their  absence. 
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Me.  W.  E.  FORSTER  observed,  that 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had  ap- 
pealed to  him,  he  would  state  his  opi- 
nion that  this  was  not  a  reasonable  time 
for  bringing  on  the  Bill.     A  very  im- 

Eortant  question  was  involved,  and  by 
ringing  on  the  matter  at  that  hour  the 
injury  was  felt,  perhaps,  more  upon  the 
Government  than  upon  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House.  A  great  many  Mem- 
bers on  the  Gt)vernment  side  of  the 
House  took  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  were  not  there  because  they  did  not 
understand  that  the  Bill  would  be 
reached.  He  ventured  again  to  urge 
upon  the  Government  to  be  satisfied 
with  passing  the  Bill  into  Committee, 
without  pressing  it  on  in  the  absence  of 
the  hon.  Members  for  South  Norfolk  and 
South  Leicestershire,  and  of  many  other 
hon.  Members  who  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  question.  He  might  add  that  he  did 
not  make  these  remarks  out  of  any  wish 
to  obstruct  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  SCLATER  -  booth  repeated 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Leices- 
tershire, whose  Amendment  related  to 
Clause  8,  was  willing  to  take  the  discus- 
sion upon  it  at  another  time.  With  re- 
ference to  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Norfolk,  if  he  wished  to  raise  any  discus- 
sion upon  the  matter,  he  should  be 
afforded  facilities  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  RAMSAY  said,  that  after  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  divide 
the  Committee  upon  the  Amendment.  At 
first,  he  thought  that  it  was  so  important 
a  question  that  he  should  not  have  felt 
satisfied  without  taking  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee  upon  it ;  but  after  the 
desire  expressed  by  English  Members 
to  adopt  anything  good  from  the  law 
of  Scotland,  he  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  press  the  matter  upon  them  at  this 
time.  For  many  years  past  it  had  been 
the  endeavour  of  Englishmen  to  bring 
the  law  of  England  into  harmony  with 
that  of  Scotland,  and  this  was  one  point 
upon  which  he  had  been  desirous  that 
the  law  of  England  should  be  assimilated 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  Scotland. 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  no  desire  to 
ignore  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  he  would  now  ask  leave  to 
withdraw  the  Motion  he  had  made.  He 
would  take  advantage  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  proposal  to  report  Progress, 
as  the  next  Amendment  standing  in  his 


name  was  one  upon  which  considerable 
discussion  would  ensue. 

Mr.  YEAMAN  remarked,  that  it  .was 
an  injustice  to  Scotland  that  there  should 
be  an  annual  system  of  valuation  there 
and  not  in  England.  A  large  portion  of 
the  revenue  raised  under  the  valuation 
roll  was  applied  for  Imperial  purposes. 
It  was  therefore  clear  that,  considering 
the  yearly  increase  on  heritages  in  Eng- 
land was  TQTj  great,  and  if  the  valuation 
was  only  made  every  five  years,  Scotland 
would  suffer  injustice  by  throwing  into 
the  Imperial  purse  the  increase  every 
year,  wliile  England  valued  only  once  in 
five  years. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Committee  report  Ftogress ;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

EACECX)UESE8  (METROPOLIS)  BILL. 

{Mr,  AndertoHf  Sir  Thomas  Chamben,  Sir  James 

Latcrena.) 

[bill  48.]      CONSIDERATION. 

Bill,  as  amended,  considered. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  said,  he  would  like 
to  point  out  what  he  considered  to  be  a 
great  defect  in  this  Bill.  Clause  6  of 
the  Bill  said  that 

"Any  person  who  shall  be  the  owner,  or 
lessee,  or  in  possession  or  occupation  of  any 
open  or  enclosed  land  or  space  for  which  a 
licence  for  horse-racing  is  required  under  this 
Act,  and  upon  which  any  horse-race  shall  bo 
held,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.'* 

It  was  absurd,  in  his  opinion,  to  say  that 
the  owner,  or  any  person  in  possession 
or  occupation,  should  be  treated  in  this 
way. 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  Question  before 
the  House  is  that  the  Bill  shall  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  hon.  Member  is  out  of 
Order  in  discussing  at  this  stage  a  clause 
in  the  Bill.  I  understand  the  hon. 
Member  to  be  objecting  to  a  particular 
clause. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  said,  that  he  objected 
to  a  Bill  by  which  it  was  provided  that 
the  owner,  or  occupier,  or  person  in 
possession  of  any  land  within  the  limits 
of  the  Bill,  upon  which  any  horse-racing 
took  place,  was  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
That  was,  even  if  the  horse-racing  were 
without  the  cognizance  of  such  a  person, 
yet  he  was  made  liable  to  be  fined  and 
treated  as  a  misdemeanant.  It  appeared 
to  him  to  be  rather  a  curious  state  of 
things,    that   in    any  place    near   the 
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Metropolis  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land 
upon  which  a  horse-race  should  take 
place,  without  his  cognizance,  was  to  be 
liable  to  be  fined  as  for  a  misdemeanor. 
He  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment whether  he  would  consider 
this  matter  ? 

Mb.  BAMSAY  rose  to  Order.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  in  Order  in  discussing  a  clause  of 
the  Bill  after  the  Speaker  had  ruled  that 
he  was  not  in  Order. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  I  understood  the 
hon.  Member  to  be  stating  his  reason 
why  the  Bill  should  not  be  now  con- 
sidered ;  but  the  discussion  of  a  particular 
dause  is  certainly  out  of  Order. 

Mb.  ONSLOW  explained  that  he  was 
stating  his  reasons  why  the  Bill  should 
not  be  considered.  Supposing'  a  prize- 
fight took  place  upon  a  piece  of  land, 
the  owner  of  which  knew  nothing  what- 
ever about  it,  it  would  be  very  hard  that 
the  owner  or  lessee  of  that  land  should 
be  fined  and  punished  in  the  matter. 
In  his  opinion,  the  Bill  would  act  very 
hardly  upon  the  owners  of  land  near  the 
Metropolis,  and,  at  any  moment,  persons 
might  come  upon  land,  and,  without  the 
knowledge  of  its  owner,  commit  offences 
against  this  Bill  for  which  the  owner 
would  be  liable.  He  would  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment whether  his  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and 
whether  he  would  sanction  such  a  state 
of  things  as,  unquestionably,  it  would 
g^ve  rise  to  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
under  the  ruling  of  the  Speaker,  with 
which  he  entirely  agreed,  he  could  not 
discuss  any  particular  clause  of  the  Bill. 
He  might  say,  however,  that  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  proper  course  for  the 
hon.  Member  to  take,  if  he  objected  to 
the  Bill,  was  to  put  down  an  Amend- 
ment at  the  proper  time,  and  thus  raise 
the  question. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  said,  that  he  pro- 
posed the  Bill  should  be  read  a  third 
time  that  evening. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
stated  that  no  other  Bills  were  to  be 
taken  that  day. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  said,  it  was  quite 
understood  that  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer   meant    was    that    no    other 

Mr.  Onslow 


Government  Bills  were  to  be  taken. 
But  he  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Speaker 
if  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  bore  the  meaning  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
attached  to  it  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  understood 
his  right  hon.  Friend  to  be  speaking 
generally,  and  he  appealed  to  hon. 
Members  present  as  to  whether  it  was 
not  a  general  imderstanding  that  no 
other  Business  should  take  place  that 
night? 

Mb.  ANDERSON  asked  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  have  any  objec- 
tion to  the  third  reading  being  taken  at 
that  time  ?   

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
could  not  assent  to  that  course. 

Mb.  speaker  :  What  does  the  hon. 
Member  propose  to  do  ? 

Mb.  ANDERSON  :  To  take  the  third 
reading  now. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  On  occasions  of 
urgency  two  stages  of  a  Bill  are  some- 
times taken  at  the  same  Sitting ;  but, 
except  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  usual  to 
take  two  stages  of  a  Bill  at  the  same 
time. 

Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time  upon 
Tuesday  next. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved,  That,  towards  making  good  the 
Supply  g^nted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  service 
of  the  years  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March 
1878  and  1879,  the  sum  of  £299,218  \s,  2d,  be 
granted  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Kesolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow  ; 

Conmiittee  to  sit  again  upon  Motiday  next. 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 
Twelve  o*  clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Saturday,  22nd  March,  1879. 


MINTJTES.]— Supply— con«t(itfr<?rf  in  Committee 

— Resolution  [March  21]  reported. 
Ways   and  Means — considered  in   Committee — 

Resolution  [March  21]  reported. 
Public  Bill — Committee — Report — Consolidated 

Fund  (No.  2)  ♦. 
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The  House  met  at  Twelve  of  the  dock. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." 


QUESTION. 


SOUTH  AFRICA— WAR  OFFICE  PAPERS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Wlien 
he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
the  War  Office  Papers  with  reference  to 
South  Africa,  and  especially  the  Memo- 
randum of  Lord  Chelmsford  of  September 
14,  to  which  I  referred  a  few  days  ago  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  :  I  will  en- 
deavour to  have  the  Papers  circulated  on 
Monday,  if  possible.  The  delay  has 
taken  place  merely  in  order  that  we 
should  avoid  reprinting  Papers  that  have 
already  appeared  in  another  series. 


SOUTH  AFRICA— LORD   CHELMSFORD. 
WITHDRAWAL  OF  MOTION. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS :  Sir,  I  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  I  shall  withdraw  from  the 
Paper  the  Notice  of  Motion  which  I  have 
given  with  regard  to  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces  in  South  Africa.  After  read- 
ing the  despatch  of  the  9th  February, 
addressed  by  Lord  Chelmsford  to  the 
Government,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  un- 
just and  ungenerous  to  that  Officer  to 
leave  upon  the  Paper  any  longer  a  Re- 
solution which  womd  appear  to  convey  a 
personal  reflection  upon  nim,  and  that  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  in  what  terms, 
if  any,  a  censure  on  the  Government  is 
hereafter  to  be  moved. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

ORDER    OF   THE  DAT. 


WAYS   AND   MEANS. 

Resolution  [March  21]  report ed^  and  agreed  to. 

Instruction  to  the   Committee  on  the   Con- 

Bolidated  Fund  (No.  2)  Bill,  That  they  have 

power  to  make  provision  therein  pursuant  to  the 

said  Resolution. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Twelve  o'clock  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Monday^  24ih  March,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Btua— First  Reading-^ 
Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands  ^Ireland) 
Provisional  Order  Confirmation  •  (32). 

Second  Beading— Committee  negatived — District 
Auditors  •  (30). 

Third  Reading  —  Dehtors  Act,  1869,  Amend- 
ment* (9);  Bankruptcy  Law  Amendment* 
(8),  lid  passed. 


SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR-SIB 
BARTLE  FRERE. 

ALTERATION  OF  BESOLUTION. 

The  Eael  of  CAMPEEDOWN  gave 
Notice  that  to-morrow  evening  the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne,  in  moving  his  B^- 
solution  on  the  subject  of  the  Zulu  War, 
would  add  to  it  the  words — 

<*  And  the  House  reg^ts  that,  after  the  cen- 
sure passed  on  the  High  Commissioner  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  Despatch  of  the 
19tn  01  March,  1879,  the  conduct  of  affiurs  in 
South  Africa  should  be  retained  in  his  hands.*' 

VisoountCRANBROOK:  The  Motion 
to  be  proposed  by  the  noble  Marquess 
(the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  having 
now  lost  its  ambi^ity,  and  being  a  cen- 
sure on  Her  Majesty's  Government,  I, 
as  representing  the  Government,  need 
not  sav  that  I  shall  not  move  the  Pre- 
vious Question,  but  shall  meet  the  Motion 
with  a  direct  negative. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— LORD   CHELMSFORD. 
FEBSOKAL  EXFLAKATION. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE:  My 
Lords,  I  beg  to  make  a  statement  with 
reference  to  a  despatch  which  is  in  your 
Lordship's  hands.  It  is  one  from  my 
noble  and  gallant  Friend,  Lord  Chelms- 
ford. I  am  personally  alluded  to  in  it, 
and,  unless  I  make  some  explanation,  it 
may  lead  to  inconvenience  and  also  to 
misapprehension  with  regard  to  myself. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  your  Lordships  are 
aware  of  the  despatch  to  which  I  refer. 
It  is  Enclosure  No.  1  in  No.  13  of  the 
Papers,  and  is  dated  Durban,  Natal, 
February  9,  1879.  Li  that  despatch 
there  is  this  sentence — 

"  In  June  last  I  mentioned  priyatelv  to  His 
Royal  Highness  Commanding-in-Chiel  that  the 
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Btrain  of  prolonged  anxiety  and  exertion,  physi- 
cal and  mental,  was  even  then  telling  on  me. 
What  I  felt  then  I  feel  still  more  now.*' 

Well,  my  Lords,  on  reading  that  de- 
spatch, I  was  extremely  struck  by  the 
circumstance  that  I  had  no  recollection 
whatever  of  any  such  letter  having  been 
addressed  to  me.  I  have  made  every 
endeavour  in  my  power  to  ascertain 
whether  any  such  letter  was  received  by 
myself  or  in  the  Department  over  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  preside.  As  far  as 
research  has  gone— and  we  have  been 
two  days  about  it — ^we  can  find  nothing 
of  the  kind.  My  memory  is  good,  and 
I  remember  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  have 
questioned  every  one  of  the  high  Officers 
of  the  Department;  but  none  of  us  know 
anything  with  reference  to  this  letter. 
It  is  only  just  and  fair  to  myself,  and  I 
hope  your  Lordships  will  so  consider  it, 
that  it  should  not  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  I  was  either  aware  of  there 
being  any  such  despatch  or  letter  from 
my  noble  and  gallant  Friend,  Lord 
Chelmsford,  or  that  I  had  withheld  the 
information  as  to  his  health  which  that 
communication  is  said  to  have  contained, 
or  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  ever 
received  such  information  from  me,  or 
that  both  myself  and  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  received  such  information 
and  had  taken  no  notice  or  action  on  it. 
There  are  two  letters  in  March  from  Lord 
Chelmsford.  The  first  is  dated  the  11th 
of  March,  1878,  and  the  only  thing  we 
can  find  in  them  is  that  he  had  just  arrived 
and  had  assumed  the  command,  and  had 
found  a  good  deal  of  duty  thrown  upon 
him,  but  had  such  good  relations  with 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  had  such  a  well- 
organized  staff,  that  he  felt  satisfied  he 
should  be  able  to  perform  his  duties  to 
my  satisfaction  as  Commanding-in-Chief, 
and,  of  course,  I  should  say  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
That  is  the  only  allusion  I  can  find  in 
that  letter.  He  refers  now  to  the  month  of 
June,  but  I  can  find  nothing  in  that  month. 
There  is  a  letter  dated  the  1st  of  July, 
in  which  he  states  that  he  has  just  ar- 
rived at  Cape  Town ;  that  the  war  had 
been  concluded  and  an  amnesty  declared ; 
and  that  he  was  able  to  say  it  had  been 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  He 
ends  that  letter  thus — 

'*I  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  your 
Royal  Highness  for  having  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  commanding  a  force  which,  by  its 
excellent  conduct,  has  enabled  mo  to  bring  a 
difficult  war  to  so  speedy  a  close." 

The  DuJce  of  Cambridge 


After  reading  such  a  sentence  as  that,  I 
could  never  have  supposed  that  the  state 
of  his  health  was  such  as  to  justify  the 
idea  that  he  would  break  down  under 
the  strain  that  was  put  upon  him.  From 
that  date  up  to  the  present  day  I  have 
learnt  nothing  more,  and  I  was  under 
the  impression  then  that  a  more  robust 
man,  or  a  man  in  all  respects  more  capa- 
ble of  doing  his  duty  in  trying  circum- 
stances, could  not  be  found  than  my 
noble  and  gallant  Friend,  Lord  Chelms- 
ford. And  that  was  my  impression  up 
to  the  moment  I  saw  the  Despatch  of 
the  9th  February.  I  had  a  private 
letter  from  him,  which  is  dated  February, 
1879,  but  without  the  day  of  the  month ; 
and  I  beg  your  Lordships  especially  to 
mark  the  mode  in  which  this  sentence  is 
expressed — 

"Might  I  suggest  to  your  Royal  Highness 
the  advisability  of  sending  out  a  Major  Genertd. 
who  will  be  competent  to  succeed  me,  not  only 
as  commanding  the  Forces,  but  also  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  and  High  Commissioner  should 
anything  happen  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere." 

I  ask  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
words  "  might  L"  If  a  man  felt  that 
he  was  unable  to  carry  on  the  duties  in- 
trusted to  him,  he  would  hardly  say 
''might  I."  I  think  he  would  use  a 
stronger  expression.  Then  comes  the 
next  extract,  which  is  from  a  piivate 
letter  dated  February  10,  1879.  I  be- 
lieve it  came  by  the  last  post  which 
reached  us — 

"  1  trust  your  Royal  Highness  will  be  able  to 
send  me  out  a  second  in  command.  I  do  not 
anticipate  breaking  down,  but  I  feel  that  the 
strain  is  very  great  on  me  in  every  way,  and 
that  such  an  event  may  occur  suddenly." 

Certainly,  I  confess  that,  reading  those 
sentences,  I  should  have  supposed  it  to 
be  the  most  natural  and  proper  thing 
for  an  officer  situated  as  my  noble  and 
gallant  Friend  was,  that  he  should  have 
thought  it  right  to  indicate  to  myself  as 
the  head  of  the  Army  and  to  Her 
Majesty's  G-overnment  that  the  circum- 
stances were  so  grave  that  it  was 
necessary  to  look  forward  to  the  possi- 
bility, either  by  ill-health,  or  by 
accident,  or  in  action,  of  something 
happening  which  might  require  some 
other  officer  to  take  his  place.  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment— and  I  venture  to  say  myself  in 
conjunction  with  them — had  already  an- 
ticipated Lord  Chelmsford's  wish — which 
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we  think  very  natural — by  sending  out 
four  General  Officers  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  we  could  possibly  have 
despatched  them  to  those  distant  lands. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
in  total  ignorance  of  any  such  reference 
to  me  as  that  of  June.  I  do  not  say 
that  such  a  letter  never  was  written.  It 
is  possible  that  it  may  have  been,  and 
may  have  been  lost  in  the  post,  or  may 
otherwise  have  miscarried ;  but  I  can 
only  assure  your  Lordships  that  if  it 
had  reached  my  hands,  I  should  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  put  the  Government 
in  possession  of  it  at  the  earliest  possible 
period. 


HIGHWAY   ACT,  1878— DISTURNPIKED 
ROADS.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Earl  DE  LA  WAER  rose  to  call 
attention  to  the  Highway  Act  of  last 
Session,  with  special  reference  to  Clause 
1 3,  by  which  roads  disturnpiked  previous 
to  the  3 1st  December,  1870,  are  excluded 
from  becoming  main  roads ;  and  to 
move  for  a  Eetum  of  highways  which 
have  been  disturnpiked  since  the  year 
1870.  The  noble  Earl  said,  that  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Act  seemed  to  have  been  to 
afford  relief  to  ratepayers  in  districts  and 
parishes  where  turnpike  roads  formerly 
existed  but  which  had  since  been  abo- 
lished, the  effect beingto  throw  additional 
burdens  upon  ratepayers  for  the  main- 
tenance of  highways.  This  end  was 
proposed  in  the  Act  to  be  attained  by 
making  disturnpiked  roads  main  roads, 
and  paying  half  the  expense  of  their 
maintenance  out  of  the  county  rate.  No 
one  could  question  that  this  was  an  ob- 
ject much  to  be  desired — especially  in 
agricultural  districts  where  the  heavy 
and  often  increasing  burdens  upon  land 
were  already  much  felt.  But  by  the 
operation  of  Clause  13  of  the  Act,  the 
expected  benefit  appeared  in  only  a 
comparatively  few  instances  to  have  been 
realized.  Under  that  clause,  it  was  con- 
fined to  roads  which  had  been,  or  should 
be,  disturnpiked  since  the  year  1870, 
and  no  others  were  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits provided  for  in  the  Act — namely, 
that  one-half  of  the  expenses  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  road  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  county,  unless  there  were  ex- 
ceptional circumstances.  Now,  it  was 
difficult  to  understand  why  this  limita- 
tion should  have  been  made,  and  why  a 
road  which  was  disturnpiked,  say  in  the 


year  1868,  should  not  receive  the  same 
advantages  as  roads  disturnpiked  in 
1871,  or  afterwards.  There  were  many 
instances  of  that  inequality  being  much 
felt.  He  would  mention  one  of  which 
he  happened  to  have  the  particulars.  It 
was  a  parish  in  an  agricultural  district 
of  Sussex.  The  trust  of  a  turnpike 
road  runningthrough  the  parish  was  abo- 
lished in  the  year  1868 ;  and  to  show  the 
effect  upon  the  rates  in  consequence  of 
that,  it  appeared  that  during  the  time  the 
trust  existed  the  average  sum  paid  an- 
nually for  the  maintenance  of  highways 
by  the  ratepayers  was  £215 ;  since  the 
abolition  of  the  trust  the  average  sum  had 
been  £351 — being  an  increase  of  more 
than  one-half.  In  me  adjoining  parish  the 
trust  was  abolished  after  1 870,  and  they 
were  consequently  in  a  position  to  claim 
the  benefit  of  the  Highway  Act.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  hardship  in  this; 
and  as  a  large  number  of  trusts  were 
abolished  previous  to  the  year  1 870,  there 
were  many  cases  similar  to  that  to  which 
he  had  referred.  It  was  true  that  Clause 
15  of  the  Act  gave  power  to  a  highway 
authority,  such  as  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
to  make  any  road  a  main  road ;  but  it 
was  only  in  limited  and  exceptional  cir- 
cimistances,  such  as  being  a  thoroughfare 
to  a  railway  station  or  a  medium  of 
communication  between  great  towns,  and 
was  not  likely  to  be  of  extensive  appli- 
cation ;  and  it  was  evident  there  might 
be  important  highways  to  which  those 
conditions  would  not  apply.  He  had 
brought  this  subject  under  their  Lord- 
ships' notice,  as  he  thought  it  was 
unadvisable  to  put  additional  charges 
upon  ratepayers,  especially  in  agpricul- 
tural  districts  where  the  land  was  cJready 
heavily  burdened,  and  among  the  burdens 
the  maintenance  of  highways  was  not 
one  of  the  least.  In  existing  circum- 
stances, and  in  regard  to  the  changes 
which  were  being  made  in  local  adminis- 
tration, they  might  look  to  advantages 
which  would  arise  from  extending  rather 
than  limiting  the  area  of  taxation,  and 
thus  include  property  which  was  now 
exempt  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
burdens  which  fell  upon  land.  He  ven- 
tured to  hope  that  the  subject  would 
receive  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  whetherfurtherrelief  might 
not  be  afforded  to  ratepayers  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  provisions  of  the  Highway 
Act  of  last  Session.  The  noble  Earl 
then  moved  for  a  Betum. 
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The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  aot) 
OOEDON  reminded  their  Lordships  that 
the  Act  was  but  a  recent  one,  and  pro- 
bably had  not  been  worked  out  in  all  its 
details.  He  did  not  agree  with  his  noble 
Friend  that  whole  districts  had  been  left 
out  of  the  Bill ;  but  he  did  think  that 
the  Act  applied  to  roads  of  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  alluded,  because  it  was 
in  the  power  of  highway  authorities  to 
declare  a  road  a  main  road  and  bring  it 
within  the  operation  of  the  Act.  The 
Government  were  not  prepared  to  bring 
in  an  amending  Bill ;  but  there  might  be 
eventually  a  necessity  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  consolidate  the  various  measures  re- 
lating to  highways.  Some  of  the  infor- 
mation moved  for  by  the  noble  Earl  was 
already  available,  having  been  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Motion 
of  Lord  George  Cavendish.  To  the  other 
Eeturns  asked  for  there  was  no  objection. 

Tub  Earl  of  KEMBEELEY  hoped 
the  noble  Duke  would  not  be  too  hasty 
in  his  conclusions.  If  he  would  study 
the  Eeturns,  he  would  see  that  an 
amendment  of  the  Act  was  a  necessity. 

Motion  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Betum  of  the  names  of  the  several  turnpike 
roads  which  have  become  distumpiked  between 
Slst  December  1870  and  30th  June  1878  in  each 
county  in  England  and  Wales,  with  the  number 
of  miles  of  each  such  road,  and  a  statement  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  same  as  shown  by 
the  last  published  account ;  similar  Return  with 
respect  to  tho  turnpike  roads  the  trusts  of  which 
have  been  fixed  by  the  Turnpike  Continuance 
Acts  to  expire  within  five  years  from  30th  June 
1878 ;  and  Return  of  tho  number  of  turnpike 
roads  the  trusts  of  which  will  expire  within  the 
same  period  under  the  Acts  by  which  tho  same 
were  constituted,  if  not  extended  by  any  of  the 
Turnpike  Continuance  Acts :  Ordered  to  bo  laid 
before  the  House. — {The  Earl  Be  La  Warr.) 

TREATY    OF    BERLIN— THE    BRITISH 

FLEET. 
OBSERVATIONS.        QUESTION. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said  :  My  Lords, 
it  is  not  in  order  to  address  the  House 
on  any  new  phase  the  Eastern  Question 
has  arrived  at  that  I  have  put  this  Ques- 
tion on  the  Paper ;  but  only  with  a  view 
to  the  two  inquiries  it  contains,  and 
"which  it  seems  to  me  the  present  moment 
calls  for.  It  has  been  alleged  in  a 
variety  of  quarters,  and  according  to 
the  ordinary  channels  of  intelligence  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament — that 
the  Fleet  has  left  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
where  it  had  so  long  continued.  It  will 
hardly  be  denied  that  your  Lordships 


are  entitled  to  an  official  declaration  on 
a  matter  so  important,  and  one  which  in 
this  House  has  been  so  seriously  can- 
vassed.    Should  the  answer  be  that  the 
Fleet  continues  where  it  was,  the  second 
Question  has  not  any  special  urgency  at 
present.     But  should  the  answer  be  that 
it  has  gone  back  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  second  Question  unavoidably  sug- 
gests itself.    The  presence  of  the  Fleet 
in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople  tended 
on  many  grounds,  which  this  is  not  the 
moment  to  go  into,  to  promote  the  back- 
ward movement  of  the  Bussian  Armies, 
according  to  the  stipulation  I  have  men- 
tioned in  the  Notice,  in  nine  months  over 
the  Danube,  in  three  months  more  across 
the  Bussian  frontier.     Should  the  Fleet 
have  therefore  been  withdrawn — a  step 
on  which  I  offer  no  opinion — it  seems 
desirable  to  know  how  far,  in  other  ways, 
the  execution  of  the  22nd  Article  in  tho 
Treaty  of  Berlin  may  be  depended  on. 
In  a  despatch  dated  January  26th,  which 
cannot  be  too  widely  known  or  accurately 
studied,  the  noble  Marquess  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  explained 
that  Bussia  has  neglected  to  conform  to 
other  portions  of  the  Treaty.  As  regards 
the  Article  in  question,  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  many  motives  to  leave  it 
unperformed,  and  a  variety  of  pretexts 
for  neglecting  to  adhere  to  it.     There 
are  even  symptoms  of  reluctance  to  ob- 
serve it,  if  it  is  true,  as  I  have  lately 
seen  in  a  Constantinople  journal,  that 
40,000  troops  have  lately  come    from 
Russia,  to  replace  those  which  seem  to 
be  departing.     In  that  respect,  the  dis- 
tant wars  in  which  we  are  engaged  must 
add  to  what  we  may  perhaps  consider 
the  temptations  of  St.  Petersburg — first, 
because  they  carry  off  and  occupy  the 
military  power  of  this  country ;    next, 
beause  they  lull  the  vigilance  with  which 
the  events  of  Eastern  Europe  used  to  be 
regarded  in  it.      Whatever  may  be  tho 
case  with  individuals,  the  public  at  large 
are  not  inclined  to  the  labour  of  keeping 
three  considerable  subjects  in  the  me- 
mory together.     The  House  may  there- 
fore wish  to  know  whether  the  Fleet  has 
been  withdrawn ;  and,  if  it  has,  whether 
the  complete  evacuation  on  the  part  of 
Bussia  of  a  position  menacing  to  Europe, 
is  secured  ? 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY: 
My  Lords,  your  Lordships  will  have 
seen,  by  the  Papers  which  are  on  the 
Table,  that  in  the  course  of  last  autumn 
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— I  think  in  September — Her  Majesty's 
Goyemment  caused  it  to  be  signified  to 
the  Bussian  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople that  as  soon  as  the  Bussian  troops 
evacuated  what  I  shall  caU,  for  conve- 
nience sake.  Southern  Eoumelia — that 
is  to  say,  the  Turkish  Empire  outside 
Eastern  Boumelia — the  British  Fleet 
would  retire  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
The  reason  for  so  doing  was  obvious.  The 
presence  of  the  British  Fleet  in  that  sea 
was  for  the  protection  of  Constantinople ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  Bussian  Forces  had 
retired  beyond  Adrianople,  it  could  not 
be  said  that  the  presence  of  the  British 
Fleet  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  contributed 
effectually  to  the  protection  of  Constan- 
tinople,  or  that  Constantinople  was  any 
longer  the  subject  of  pre-occupation  on 
the  part  of  the  signatory  Powers.  It 
was  for  these  reasons  that  we  gave  the 
undertaking  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Blue  Book.  The  evacuation  of  Southern 
Boumelia  was  delayed  much  longer  than 
we  expected — much  longer,  perhaps, 
than  we  had  a  right  to  expect ;  but  it  was 
not  possible  for  us  to  remonstrate  with 
what  was,  at  all  events,  a  departure  from 
the  Treaty;  because  Bussia  placed  it  in  a 
parallel  line  to  a  similar  departure  from 
the  Treaty  of  which  Turkey  was  guilty  in 
not  evacuating  the  fortresses  of  Spiitz 
and  Podgoritza.  As  soon  as  these  for- 
tresses were  evacuated,  the  movement  of 
Bussian  troops  out  of  Southern  Bou- 
melia commenced.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  there  are  still  other  obligations  of 
the  Treaty  which  Bussia  has  in  due 
time  to  fulfil.  She  will  have,  at  periods 
indicated  in  the  Treaty,  to  evacuate 
Eastern  Boumelia,  Bulgaria,  and  Bou- 
mania.  The  noble  Lord  asks,  as  I 
understand,  what  provision  we  have 
taken  for  insuring  the  performance  of 
these  obligations  ?  "We  have  taken  the 
only  provision  by  which  it  is  open  to  us  to 
insure  the  performance  in  the  future  of 
any  particular  act  by  any  particular 
Power — namely,  a  Treaty  engagement 
from  her  that  she  will  do  so.  That 
Treaty  engagement  Bussia  has  re- 
peatedly acknowledged,  and  she  has 
told  us,  in  the  most  formal  terms,  that 
she  is  fully  resolved  to  execute  it.  It  is 
not  open  to  us — and  certainly  it  is  not 
open  to  me — to  suggest  a  doubt  that 
that  promise  will  be  fully  performed. 
Even  if  it  were  so,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  waiting  of  the  British  Fleet  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  would  be  of  any 


use  in  respect  of  the  performance  of  that 
particular  portion  of  the  Treaty.  If  that 
portion  of  the  Treaty  is  not  executed, 
and  if  the  Sultan  thinks  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  British  Fleet,  either  in  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  or  in  the  Black  Sea, 
will  tend  to  secure  the  execution  of  the 
Treaty,  he  is  authorized  to  ask  for  the 
assistance  of  his  Allies ;  and  when  that 
request  is  made,  it  will  be  open  to  any 
of  the  maritime  Powers  that  are  signa- 
tories to  the  Treaty  to  send  their  Fleets 
through  the  Straits,  through  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  or  the  Black  Sea.  But  I 
certainly  do  not  contemplate  any  such 
contingency.  I  only  allude  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  noble  Lord  that 
to  have  left  our  Fleet  in  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora merely  for  the  purpose  of  antici- 
pating a  contingency  which  is  not  likely 
to  arise,  would  not  have  been  an  advan- 
tageous proceeding — ^it  would  in  no  way 
have  forwarded  the  end  we  have  in 
view,  and  might  have  exposed  our  own 
motives  and  actions  to  misconstruction. 

House  adioumod  at  Six  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  24th  Marehy  1879. 


MINUTES.] — Supply — considered  in  Committee 
— Civil  Servicb  Estimates,  £4,109,067,  on 
Account,  Classes  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI., 
VII.,  and  Revenub  Departments. 

Private  Bills  {by  Order) — Second  Reading — 
Bromley  Gas*;  Mirfield  Gas*;  Wombwell 
Local  Board  *. 

Public  Bills — Ordered — General  Police  and 
Improvement  (Scotland)  Provisional  Order 
(Inverness)  *. 

Second  Beading  —  Land  Tax  Commissioners' 
Names*  [109]. 

Select  Committee — Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act 

(1875)  Amendment*  [56],  nominated. 
Committee — Report — Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 

(1876)  Amendment  [44]. 

Considered  as  amended  —  Consolidated  Fund 
(No.  2). 

PRIVATE    BUSINESS. 


LIVERPOOL  LIGHTING  BELL. 
Me.  EAIKES  moved— 

<'  That  the  Order  of  the  Uth  of  March  that 
the  Liverpool  lighting  Bill  be  committed  to  a 
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Select  Committee  of  Seven  Members,  Four  to  be 
appointed  by  the  House  and  Three  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection,  be  read,  and  discharged." 

He  said,  it  was  necessary  to  make  this 
Motion  in  consequence  of  circumstances 
which  had  arisen  in  regard  to  the  Bill. 
He  understood  that  the  promoters  were 
not  prepared  to  bear  the  brunt  of  fight- 
ing the  Bill  in  Committee,  owing  to  the 
length  to  which  the  inquiry  ordered  by 
the  House  might  extend,  and  the  cost 
whichmight,  in  consequence,  be  entailed. 
He  had,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to 
move  the  discharge  of  the  Order,  and 
this  course  would  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  other  Bills  which  had  been  referred 
to  the  same  Committee,  which,  until 
some  other  Committee  was  appointed, 
would  remain  suspended. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  the  Order  Tilth  March!  that 
the  Liverpool  Lighting  Bill  be  committed  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  Seven  Members,  Four  to  be 
appointed  by  the  House  and  Three  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection,  be  read,  and  discharged. — 
{Th$  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means.) 


{COMMONS}         C(mtra€ti.—Queitian.      1604 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER:  The  aovem- 
ment  is  now  engaged  in  communication 
on  this  subject;  but  no  decision  has  as 
yet  been  arrived  at  with  regard  to  it. 
With  reference  to  the  Eetum  asked  for, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  furnish  it 
at  the  proper  time. 


SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR- 
SIR  BARTLE  FRERE. 

ALTERATION  OF  EESOLUTION. 

SiE  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  gave  No- 
tice  that  he  proposed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing words  to  the  Resolution  which  stood 
on  the  Paper  in  his  name  for  Thursday : — 

"That  this  House  further  regrets  that  after 
the  censure  passed  upon  the  Hi^h  Commissioner 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  Despatch 
of  the  19th  day  of  March,  1879,  the  conduct  of 
afifairs  in  South  Africa  should  be  retained  in  his 
hands." 


QUESTIONS. 

THE    IRISH    CHURCH   COMMISSION  — 
DATE  OF  EXPIRATION.— QUESTION. 

Sir  HAECOURT  JOHNSTONE 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
If  it  is  settled  that  the  Irish  Church 
Commission  shall  expire  on  July  31, 
1879,  as  fixed  in  the  Irish  Church  Act ; 
if  it  is  intended  that  the  Irish  Board  of 
Works  will  succeed  it  in  the  work  now 
carried  on  under  the  Commission ;  and, 
whether  he  will  furnish  to  Parliament  a 
Return  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  Church 
Commission  from  its  beginning  ? 

Mr,  Raikes 


POST  OFFICE  CONTRACTS— THE  PEN- 
INSULAR  AND  ORIENTAL  STEAM 
NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  BAXTER  asked  the  Postmaster 
General)  What  number  and  amount  of 
penalties  have  been  incurred  by  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  during  the  last  eleven 
years ;  how  many  have  been  remitted 
and  how  many  exacted ;  if  it  is  the  case 
that  although  the  tenders  had  to  be 
made  under  the  absolute  penalty  condi- 
tion in  the  contract  itself,  the  liability 
has  been  commuted  for  a  sum  of 
£10,000 ;  and,  if  the  absolute  penalty 
clause  was  suggested  by  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany; and,  if  he  is  aware  that  the 
effect  of  it  has  been  to  prevent  other 
Companies  tendering,  as  they  had  no 
guarantee  that  there  would  be  a  remis- 
sion in  their  case  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever  ? 

LoED  JOHN  MANNERS,  in  reply, 
said,  during  the  last  1 1  years  the  num- 
ber of  voyages  on  which  penalties  were 
incurred  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company  was  845, 
and  the  amount  of  such  penalties  was 
£65,900.  Of  this  sum,  £7,000  was  re- 
mitted on  account  of  27  voyages,  and 
the  balance— £58,900— exacted.  The 
form  of  tender  for  the  service  recently 
contracted  for  was  based  upon  a  system 
of  absolute  penalties.  But  persons  ten- 
dering were  invited  to  say  what  deduc- 
tions they  would  agree  to  in  the  subsidy, 
if  the  penalties,  instead  of  being  abso- 
lute, were  made  conditional.  The  Pen- 
insular and  Oriental  Company,  in  their 
tender,  offered  to  abate  £10,000  a-yoar 
in  such  case,  and  Clause  50  of  the  con- 
tract gave  the  Postmaster  General  the 
power  to  avail  himself  of  the  offer.  The 
absolute  penalty  clause  in  the  last  con- 
tract was  not  suggested  by  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company,  but  was 
insisted  upon  by  the  Post  Office.  He  was 
not  aware  that  the  effect  had  been  to 
prevent  other  companies  from  tendering. 
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ARMY— THE  SCIENTIFIO  <X)HPS.  DRAINAGE   AND   IMPROVEMENT   OF 

_  LAND  (TEELAND)  ACT,  1878. 

QUESTION.  ^                      ' 

QTTESTIOir. 

Colonel   AEBUTHNOT   asked  the  „        ^mT^TDxrc     i.  j  «     ku. 

Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If  he  is  pre-  *^°*  O'BEERNE  asked  Mr.  Attor- 

pared  to  state  the  action  which  Her  Ma-  ^^^  General  for  ^eland,  If  the  Chair- 

festy's    Government     will    take    with  man  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works  has 

reference  to  the  appointment  of  a  Eoyal  directed  his  attention  to  the  defective 

Commission  to  inquire  into  the  condi-  '"^orkinR  of  the  Drainage  and  ImpTOve- 

tionsof  service  of  officers  in  the  Ord-  ^entofLand  (Ireland)  Act  of  1878  for 

nance  Corps,  and  other  matters  relating  **»»  improvement  of  land  in  Ireland ; 

thereto  ?  *'*'*.  "  any  steps  wul  be  taken  to  remedy 

Colonel  LOTD  LINDSAY,  in  reply,  ^"^^^fS^l-o^Tx-^  /.t^^tttdat 
said,  that  his  right  hon.  and  galfant  tiJS^a  ^S^^?^'^^  GENEEAL  foe 
Friend  (Colonel  Stanley)  had  the  ap-  pELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  :  Sir  my  at- 
pointment  of  the  Commission  under  Ws  tention  has  not  been  called  to  the  work- 
careful  consideration.  The  hon.  and  i?g  of  this  Act.  It  only  obtained  the 
gallant  Gentleman  himself  would  admit  Royal  Assent  on  the  1 6th  of  August  last, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  dif-  f  "^  there  has  been  no  opportunity  of 
ficulty  and  some  deUcacy.  His  right  ^^""l  "^  working,  and  no  scheme  had 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would  shortly  ^®«°  brought  forward  under  it. 

be  able  to  state  what  action  he  could  

take.  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS— THE 

SELECT  COMMITTEE.— QUESTION. 

SiE     HAECOUET     JOHNSTONE 

^T^-rn-  ^xTT^TT, .    T^^T-r.^T  ««,  «-»w«™„  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

NEW  GUINEA-ITALLIN  COLONISTS.  ^^^  ^e  intends  to  nominate  the  Select 

QUESTION.  Committee  on  the  Contagious  DiseaseOs 

Acts  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  FEASHB  asked  the  ^nE  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 

Secretary    of   State    for  the  Colonies,  q^EE:    I  hope  to  nominate  it  after 

Whether  any  communication  has  been  x^ogfg« 
made  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  by 

g^g^r^Utinfl^at^TeeS^  ^^^  ^Z4^^^S!.v"""^'""- 

settlemeot  of   Italian   subjects  in  the  TION.-QUESTION. 

island  of  New  Guinea ;  and,  if  so,  whe-  Mr.  FRA8ER  MACKINTOSH  asked 

ther  the  territory  settled  will  be  consi-  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the   Home 

dered  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  as  Department,  When  the  measure  for  the 

part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Eling  of  amendment  of  the  Scottish  Poor  Laws, 

Italy  ?  promised  in  the  Ministerial  Statement, 

Sir    MICHAEL    HICKS-BEACH:  is  to  be  introduced ? 

Of  course,  any  such  communication  as  Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 

that  to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  refers  said,  that  there  would  be  no  unnecessary 

would    have    been    addressed    to    the  delay  in  introducing  the  Bill. 
Foreign    Office ;     and,     therefore,    the 

Question   would,    perhaps,    have    been  FRANCE  —  COMMERCIAL   AND   MANTI- 

better  replied  to  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  FACTURING  DISTRESS.— QUESTION. 

Under   Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Mr.  MUNDELLA  asked  the  Under 

Affairs  than  by  me.     But,  having  made  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

inquiry,  I  am  informed  that  the  Foreign  Whether  he  will  furnish  Members  of  the 

Office  have  received  no  communication  House  with  the  Evidence  and  Report  of 

on  the  subject  beyond  a  newspaper  ex-  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  French 

tract    transmitted    by    Her    Majesty's  Senate  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  com- 

Minister  at  Rome.     Whether,   in  the  mercial  and  manufacturing  distress  in 

event  of  any  such  settlement,  the  country  France  ? 

occupied  would  be  Italian  territory  would  Mb.  BOURKE,  in  reply,  said,  that 

depend,  I  presume,  on  the  action  of  the  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  had  been 

two  Governments.  instructed  to  obtain  copies  of  the  Report 
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and  Evidence  of  the  Commissioa  as  soon 
as  the;  bad  been  iseaed  by  the  French 
Government.  The  bon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  ba  under  the  impreBsion  that 
they  had  been  issued ;  but  that  was  not 
the  case.  Copies  would  be  transmitted 
by  Her  Sfajesty's  Ambassador  to  the 
Government  as  soon  as  the  Beport  and 
Evidence  were  issued.  As  to  laying 
them  on  the  Table,  the  Gorernment  were 
sensible  of  the  interest  both  of  the  Be- 
port and  the  Evidence  tJ3  the  mercantile 
olassea  of  this  country ;  but  the  Papers 
were  very  voluminous,  and  he  was 
afraid  would  not  be  very  useful  to  the 
mercantile  classes  without  a  translation. 
That  would  be  a  serious  matter  to  the 
Foreign  0£ce,  and  would  be  also  ex- 
pensive ;  but  if  his  hon.  Friend  would 
communicate  with  him,  they  might  ar- 
rive at  some  conclusion. 


7»«  IdMlie  NoU. 


Mb.  EEETNGTON  asted  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether,  now 
that  a  Parliamentary  system  of  inter- 
mediate education  is  in  operation  in  Ire- 
land, he  has  taken  or  intends  taking 
any  steps  towards  dealing  with  the 
"model  schools,"  in  accordance  with 
the  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on 
Primaiy  Education  (1870),  who  recom- 
mended in  paragraph  1 20  of  their  Re- 
port, 

"Thst  ths  conns  of  education  in  primary 
schools  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  Bscondan' 
or  inlerniediate  subjects,"  and,  in  pomgraph 
104,  "That  tho  eiiating  provincial  model 
iohoola  should  be  gradually  discontinued  ?  " 

Me.  J.  LOWTHER  :  The  points  re- 
ferred to  are,  at  the  present  moment, 
under  consideration  in  connection  with 
an  improvement  of  the  position  of  the 
National  School  Teachers,  towards  at- 
taining which  object,  no  doubt,  reduc- 
tions will  he  necessary  under  other 
headings ;  and,  therefore,  the  recom- 
mendations  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners 
will  be  fully  considered. 

PAELIAMENT— THE    EASTEE    RECESS. 
QUESTIOIf. 

Me.  a.  mills  asked.  When  it  was 
proposed  that  the  House  should  adjourn 
for  the  Easter  Becess  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  theEXCHE- 
QUEB:  We  contemplate  proposing  that 
Mr.  Bourke 


the  House  should  sit  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  in  Passion  Week — that  is  to 
say,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  April ;  and 
that,  at  its  rising  on  the  8th.  it  should 
adjourn  till  Thursday,  the  17th  of  that 
month. 

SOUTH  APHICA— LOED  CHELM8F0ED. 

aoESTioir. 

Sib  BOBEBT  FEEL :  I  wish  to  ask 
a  Question  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. It  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  House  that,  on  the  1 4th  of  Maroh, 
in  answer  to  a  Question  of  the  bon. 
Member  for  Dundee  (Mr.  E.  Jenkins), 
with  reference  to  the  supersession  of 
Lord  Chelmsford,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  replied  in  these  terms — "  Aa 
at  present  advised.  No."  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whe- 
ther at  that  time  the  Government  were 
in  possession  of  the  despatch  of  Lord 
Chelmsford,  dated  February  9  ;  and  I 
also  wish  to  inquire  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  whether  they  have  any  in- 
formation to  submit  to  the  House  of 
Commons  with  reference  to  that  de- 
spatch ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  :  With  regard  to  the  first  Ques- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  answering  it.  We  were 
not  in  poBseesioQ  of  the  despatch  at  the 
time  I  gave  the  answer  referred  to;  and, 
with  regard  to  the  second  Question, 
whether  wo  have  any  explanation  to 
give  of  that  despatch,  I  do  not  know  what 
to  say ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  more 
convenient  if  such  a  Question  were  put 
in  debate,  or  that  Notice  should  be 
given  of  it  in  the  Paper. 

EGYPTIAN  FINANCE— THE  IDENTIC 
NOTE.— QUESTION. 

8m  JULIAN  GOLDSMID:  I  under- 
stand that  an  Identic  Note  from  the 
British  and  French  Governments  he.a 
been  sent  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  with- 
in the  last  few  days,  with  regard  to  tho 
management  of  his  country.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Whether  that  statement  is  correct, 
and  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will  lay  a  copy  of  the  Paper  before  the 
House  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QTJEB:  Perhaps  the  hon.  Gentleman 
will  give  Notice  of  the  Question. 

Sib  JULIAN  GOLDSMID:  Certainly. 
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ORDER  8     OF    TSE    DA  T. 

INTOXICATING   LIQUOBS   (UCEN0B8). 

OBDEB  FOB  BBSUIOKO  ASJOUBITBD 

DKBATE  DISCHABOED. 

Sir  WILFEID  LAW80N :  I  wigh  to 
make  an  intimation  concerning  the  Or- 
der of  the  Day  for  the  resumption  of  the 
debate  on  the  fiesolution  I  brought  for- 
ward a  fortnight  ago.  Since  that  time, 
I  find  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Cambridgeshire  (Mr.  Eodwell),  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dews- 
bury  (Mr.  Seijeant  Simon),  -who  had 
Amendmeata  on  the  Paper,  have  brought 
in  a  Bill  embodying  those  Amendments; 
and,  under  those  circumstances,  it  would 
be,  perhaps,  inconvenient  to  reaiime  the 
debate  on  my  Eeeolution.  I  will,  there- 
fore, if  I  am  in  Order,  move  that  the 
Order  be  diacharged. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Order  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate 
on  Amendment  [11th  March]  read,  and 
discharged. 

CONSOLIDATED  FUND  (No.  2)  BILL. 

(Jfr.  Saikti,  jVr.  Chancttlor  of  the  Eztliequer, 

Sit  Smry  SdiBin-IblultBn.) 

COHBroERATIOIf. 

Bill,  aa  amended,  eotuidered. 

Tke  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  :  I  propose  that  this  Bill  be  read 
a  third  time  to-morrow  at  half  past  4 

o'clock,  previous  to  the  Notices  of  Mo- 
tion. That  will  enable  it  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Lords  early  in  the  evening.  I 
do  not  suppose  there  will  be  any  objec- 
tion to  that  course. 

Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time  To- 
morrow, at  half  past  Four  o'clock. 

SUPPLY.— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

CTPEUS.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  rose  to 

call    attention     to    the    occupation    of 

Cyprus.     He  said,  that  various  reasons 

had  been  given  for  the  occupation.   One 


was  that  the  Island  had  been  occupied 
as  "  a  strong  place  of  arms,  so  that  there 
present  in  our  force  we  might  support 
the  Sultan."  But  the  force  had  disap- 
peared, melting  away  before  our  eyes. 
Another  explanation  declared  that  Cy- 
prus had  been  occupied  as  a  sort  of 
model  farm — as  an  example  to  the  Turks 
of  what  might  be  done  m  Asia  Minor. 
But  we  had  hound  ourselves  by  the  terms 
of  a  wretched  Convention,  by  which  the 
Cypriotes  continued  to  be  Turkish  sub- 
jects, and  by  which  we  were  for  ever  to 
wring  £115,000  a-year  out  of  the  un- 
happy people  for  the  benefit  of  the  Con- 
stantinople Pashas,  in  addition  to  what 
was  needed  for  the  govemmeut  of  the 
Island.  We  had  become  tax-gatherers 
for  the  Turk.  It  was  &om  the  second, 
or  model-farm  point  of  view,  that  he 
wished  to  ask  certain  questions  as  to  the 
changes  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  government  of  the  Island  by  Sir 
Camet  Wolseley,  who  was  eating  out  hia 
heart  upon  this  modem  Elba,  when  he 
was  greatly  wanted  elsewhere.  The 
questions  which  he  had  indicated  in  his 
Notice  had  a  somewhat  startling  look. 
"Forced  labour,"  "flogging,"  "  exdn- 
sion  of  newspapers,"  "refusal  to  allow 
barristers  to  plead,"  and  "non-recogni- 
tion of  the  mother  tongue  of  tha  Cypri- 
otes"— these  ware  singular  reforms,  and 
did  not  eeem  likely  to  give  the  best  ex- 
ample to  the  Turks.  Tet  he  should  read 
to  the  House  letters,  the  charges  made 
in  which  ought  to  be  investigated,  from 
leading  native  inhabitants,  in  which 
these  were  the  statements  made.  He 
would  say  but  little  about  the  health 
question,  the  harbour  question,  or  the 
militai?  and  financial  situation  of  the 
Island.  He  would  leave  these  points  to 
others.  They  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  dealing  with  the  military  ques- 
tion in  an  unusual  place,  for  there  was 
a  regiment  of  troops  for  Cyprus  borne 
upon  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  for  the 
coming  year.  The  regiment  had  been 
put  there  to  evade  the  plain  words  of  an 
Act  of  Farhament.  There  was  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  forbid  our  enlisting 
foreigners.  The  Cypriotes  were  fo- 
reigners, by  the  admission  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  of  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown.  So  the  difficulty  was  to  be 
got  over,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  tha 
present  Government,  by  putting  them 
into  theCivil  Service  Estimates,  although 
it  was  admitted  that  their  duties  woiud 
3  0  2 
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be  military.  As  for  the  harbour,  a 
Blue  Book  had  been  issued,  which  was 
meant  to  be,  not  blue,  but  rose  in  colour. 
But  it  made  no  reference  to  cost.  "When 
he  looked  at  a  similar  Blue  Book  as  to 
Alderney,  and  saw  what  had  been  said 
about  that  **  natural  harbour,"  and  then 
considered  how  much  had  been  spent 
before  that  harbour  had  been  given  up 
as  a  bad  job,  he  could  not  have  pleasant 
anticipations  about  Famagousta.  The 
Admiralty  Blue  Book  itself  declared 
that  in  1878  every  inhabitant  of  Fama- 
gousta had  had  the  fever,  that  one-half 
had  ophthalmia,  and  one-sixth  were 
blind ;  so  Famagousta  was  not,  on  the 
whole,  an  encouraging  place,  though, 
doubtless,  there  was  room  for  improve- 
ment. It  was  true  that  Fortunatus  had 
been  bom  at  Famagousta,  and  had  re- 
turned and  been  buried  there  in  his  own 
chapel ;  but  his  purse  and  his  cap  had 
been  lost,  for  the  inhabitants  no  longer 
ever  got  their  wish,  or  else  they  would 
not  go  blind,  and  their  wealth  was  cer- 
tainly no  longer  inexhaustible.  As  for 
the  Famagousta  fever,  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  North  Durham  (Sir 
George  Elliot)  had  a  plan  for  pumping 
the  rivers  round  to  their  sources  and 
back  again  to  make  them  run,  a  plan 
which  he  had  explained  to  the  House, 
but  not  made  clear.  That  the  health  of 
the  troops  in  the  Island  was  in  a  most 
terrible  condition.  The  Lancet  had  con- 
clusively shown.  As  for  the  finance, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had 
naively  said  that  **  Cyprus  had  not  been 
obtained  in  order  to  make  a  good  in- 
vestment." No;  for,  in  spite  of  fright- 
ful taxes,  such  were  the  hard  conditions 
of  the  Convention  to  which  we  had  bound 
ourselves,  that  we  were  raising  only 
£170,000  a-year,  out  of  which  we  paid 
£115,000  to  the  Turk,  leaving  only  be- 
tween £50,000  and  £60,000  for  all  the 
costs  of  government.  This  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  civil  administration, 
leaving  the  British  taxpayer  to  provide 
for  military  and  naval  costs,  barracks, 
harbour,  and  also  for  roads,  except  so 
far  as  the  abominable  institution  of 
forced  labour  might  be  brought  to  our 
aid.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  forced 
labour.  An  Ordinance  lately  published 
by  our  Government  in  Cyprus  enacted 
that — 

"  Every  Cypriote  is  required  to  serve,  either 
consecutively  or  at  intervals,  one  month  in  the 
year  for  public  works."  I 

Sir  Charles  IF.  Dilke 


That  Ordinance  ought  to  be  withdrawn. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  had  said, 
on  that  day  last  week,  that  that  Ordi- 
nance had  been  **  enacted  by  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly."    There  was  no  such 
Body.  If  he  meant  the  Council,  that  Body 
consisted  of  seven  nominees  of  a  paternal, 
foreign,   and  despotic   Government,    of 
whom  five  were  foreigners,  and  only  two 
were  Cypriotes — one  of  the  two  a  Turk, 
and  one  a  Greek.  On  the  night  after  that 
on  which  the  Under  Secretary  had  ad- 
mitted that    forced    labour    had    been 
introduced  into  Cyprus  he  had  had  the 
pleasure   of  hearing  the   Governor    of 
Fiji  denounce  the  system  of  forced  labour, 
which,  on  his  arrival  at  Fiji,  he  had 
abolished,  and  denounce  it  on  the  ground 
that,  even  if  honestly  executed,  and  not 
enforced  by  flogging,  it  was  a  monstrous 
tax,  for  it  fell  with  crushing  force  on  some, 
while  others  escaped  scot  free.    A  writer 
in  Thursday's  Timea  had  declared  that 
forced  labour  existed  in  Canada.  Every- 
body knew  that  the  corvee  existed  in 
Canada,  as  it  existed   in  the  Channel 
Islands,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  many  other 
free  countries.   This  was  work  by  regular 
roster  on  the  village  road,  and  for  the 
village.     If  that   were    forced  labour, 
then  we  had  forced  labour  in  London, 
because  all  of  us  were  bound  to  sweep 
the  snow  from  our  doors.     But  it  was 
ludicrous  to  compare  the  corvie  to  the 
forced  labour  in  Cyprus.     The  fact  was 
that  the  system  of  forced  labour  which  we 
had  introduced  into  Cyprus  was  similar  to 
that   which  we  had  denounced  and  op- 
posed in  Egypt — forced  labour  on  public 
works  at  the  decree  of  the  State.     A 
pretty   institution   this    for  our  model 
farm,  which  was  to  teach  the  Turks  how 
to  govern  Asia  Minor !  Colonel  Warren, 
the  Commissioner  at  Limasol,  had  al- 
ready built  a  khan  by  forced  labour, 
and    also,    he    believed,    a   slaughter- 
house ;  and  he  was   about  to  construct 
dykes  and  aqueducts  by  forced  labour. 
The  Under  Secretary  said  that  this  was 
but   a  modification  of    the    custom  of 
the   Turk.     Were  we  to  adopt  all   tho 
Turkish  customs?  Besides  forced  labour, 
there  was  Negro  domestic  slavery  still 
existing  on  the  Island,  in  the  Turkish 
families  under  the  shadow  of  our  Flag. 
Was  that  to  be  continued?     The   fact 
that  the  custom  was  a  modification  of 
the  Turkish  custom,  if  it  had  been  true, 
would  not  have  made  it  better.     But 
was  it  true?     He  held  in  his  hand  a 
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letter  from  Mr.  Jassonides,  a  Cypriote 
Undergraduate  at  Christchurch,  who 
wrote — 

'*  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  recollec- 
tion, there  has  been  no  instance  these  30  years 
of  forced  labour  in  Cyprus  by  the  Turks.  I 
know,  by  hearsay  only,  that  such  a  practice  ex- 
isted during  the  Age  of  Terror— 1820-1830— and 
is  quoted  now  as  a  custom  of  bye-gone,  bar- 
barous ages.** 

This  law,  which  had  become  obsolete 
under  the  Turks,  it  had  been  left  for  the 
English  Government  to  revive.  The 
pressed  people  were  to  be  paid,  they  were 
told  by  the  Under  Secretary.  But  Mr. 
Jassonides  wrote  to  the  efifect  that  some 
of  the  people  **  compelled  to  labour  have 
not  received  a  farthing — they  are  starv- 
ing." The  incredible  statement  was 
made  in  Cyprus  that  the  Edict  had  been 
sent  to  England  for  approval,  and  that  it 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  English 
Government.  Mr.  Jassonides  added — 
**  Corporal  punishment  has  been  en- 
joined against  Greek  natives."  That 
statement  as  to  flogging  did  not  stand 
alone.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Paleeologos,  President  of  the  Greek 
Club  at  Limasol,  who  said — 

"  Torture  is  now  in  use,  which,  in  the  darkest 
time  of  Turkish  mis-rule,  was  not  inflicted." 

The  Archbishop  of  Citium  also  wrote — 

*'  The  Turkish  Zaptiehs  commit  more  violence 
than  they  did  formerly.** 

He  knew  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  be  a 
humane  and  an  enlightened  man ;  and 
he  could  only  suppose  that,  having  no 
funds  from  which  to  pay  disinterested 
and  competent  persons  to  carry  on  his 
government  in  the  interior,  he  was 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  services  of  cruel 
and  corrupt  Turkish  police  officials. 
Besides  the  letters  he  had  mentioned 
from  Mr.  Jassonides,  Mr.  Paleeologos, 
and  from  the  Bishop  of  Citium,  he  had 
one  from  Mr.  Gratis,  of  the  firm  of 
Yiolara  and  Gratis,  of  Alexandria,  who 
was  President  of  the  famous  Cypriote 
Fraternity  in  Egypt.  That  gentleman 
wrote — 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  are  right  in  com- 
plaining against  the  present  Administration. 
England,  as  you  know,  has  not  condescended  to 
consider  the  natives  of  Cyprus  as  English  sub- 
jects. Hence  all  Cj^priotes  are  required  to  pay 
to  the  English  authorities,  on  leaving  Cyprus, 
11*.  each  for  a  passavante.  When  they  come  to 
a  Turkish  country,  as  here  to  Eg^pt,  they  are 
imprisoned  by  the  police,  and  they  are  not  let 
free  tiU  they  present  two  Turkish  subjects  as 


their  sureties,  and  pay  10  francs  again  each,  be- 
cause the  Harbour- Master  will  not  accept  the 
English  passavante.  It  is  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  describe  to  you  the  hatred  of  the  English 
authorities  against  the  Christians  in  Cyprus.'* 

Mr.  Gratis  then  goes  on  to  make  specific 
complaints,  of  which  the  chief  are — 

"  The  rejection  of  the  election  of  Theokaris 
Mitzi  in  Lamaca,  only  because  he  was  a  Greek ;" 
"  the  rejection  of  the  Greek  language,  and  or- 
der to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  to  write  in 
Turkish;"  and,  "  the  prohibition  on  the  intro- 
duction of  Greek  Newspapers  into  Cyprus." 

Mr.  PalseologoB  writes  upon  these 
points — 

**  Our  poor  country  is  in  a  far  more  wretched 
state  than  when  under  direct  Turkish  rule. 
The  present  Administration,  by  measures  incon- 
ceivaoly  Turkish  and  anti-Christian,  are  en- 
deavouring to  force  the  most  numerous  portion 
of  the  population  to  leave  the  Island.  Our 
Bishop  has  been  forbidden  to  write  in  Greek, 
and  is  ordered  to  write  in  Turkish  all  applica- 
tions he  has  to  make  to  the  Coimcil.  Our  Bishop 
answers  bravely  that  he  knows  no  other  tongue 
but  his  mother-tongue,  which  even  the  Turlash 
Government  considered  the  official  language  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Taxes,  which 
have  been  paid  up  to  March,  have  been  exacted 
a  second  time,  although  the  people  possess  docu* 
ments  to  prove  that  they  have  paid  them." 

The  Bishop  of  Citium  wrote — 

**  You  probably  know  that  I  was  delighted  at 
first  at  the  change  of  Administration  in  tho 
country.  In  a  short  time  I  found,  however, 
from  those  who  represent  among  us  tho  noble 
and  generous  English  nation,  that  we  were  in 
great  error  in  the  hopes  we  entertained.  They 
are  not  ashamed  to  openly  declare  that  the 
present  Administration  is  not  a  new  one,  but  a 
continuation  of  the  former — that  is,  of  Turkish 
mis-rule,  and  that  they  are  the  clerks  of  Turkey. 
Their  acts,  unfortunately,  prove  that  they  speak 
the  truth.  Our  peasants  are  brought  down  in 
manacles  without  the  slightest  cause,  although 
all  the  Pashas  we  had  in  Cyprus  confessed  to  me 
that  the^  are  the  most  peaceful  and  law-abiding 
people  in  all  Turkey.  The  sentences  of  the 
Turkish  Cadi,  the  well-known  Bekkir  Effendi, 
are  even  more  unjust  than  formerly ;  but  they 
are  pitilessly  executed  by  the  Commissioner  when 
they  are  pronounced  against  Christians.'* 

Mr.  Jassonides  wrote  that  those  of  the 
Greek  residents  who  could  afibrd  it 
would  leave  the  Island.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  the  Greeks  complained  of  the 
exclusive  recognition  of  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage as  the  official  one.  No  applica- 
tion written  in  Greek  was  accepted,  eveir 
from  villages  exclusively  Greek. 

"  And  it  is  hopeless  for  i>oor  people  speaking 
only  Greek — which  is  the  general  tongue  of  the 
Island,  and  spoken  even  by  the  Turks — to  have 
any  redress  for  wrong  done  to  them.  The  Arch- 
bishop, and  the   Bishop  of  Citium,  had  their 
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letters  on  important  ^uestionB  rejected,  simply 
because  they  were  written  in  Greek.  Violence 
and  crimes  committed  by  the  Turks  are  left  un- 
punished, and  the  lightest  offence  of  a  Christian 
18  visited  with  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Priests  are  manacled  and.  imprisoned  in  the  for- 
tress for  debt,  and  forced  to  work  publicly  in  the 
market,  which  affords  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Turbs.  All  the  rayahs 
have  been  compelled  to  pay  twice  over  the 
licence  tax — once  to  the  Turkish  Qovemment, 
up  to  March,  1879,  and  once  to  the  new  Govern- 
ment. The  rent  tax  has  also  been  increased, 
and  very  heavy  fines  imposed.  The  Customs 
duties  are  increased,  and  have  led  to  a  general 
depression  of  trade  in  Cyprus." 

Mr.  Jassonides  went  on  to  make  a  defi- 
nite charge,  as  to  which  he  would  ask 
for  a  definite  reply.    He  said  that — 

"  One  Greek  gentleman  has  been  imprisoned, 
and  fined  £25,  for  having  said  that  the  Greek 
commimity  in  Cyprus  had  expected  that  the 
arrival  of  the  British  would  have  improved  the 
position  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Island ;  but  that, 
as  a  fact,  it  had  made  it  worse." 

Was  that  statement  correct  ?  Mr.  Jas- 
sonides went  on — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  an  abuse  of  power 
as  that  exhibited  in  Cyprus,  if  the  people  were 
not  peaceful  and  law-abiding — as  they  are-^ 
would  create  a  revolt.  But  the  timid  Greeks 
are  not  like  their  warlike  brothers,  the  Cretans ; 
thev  prefer  to  leave  the  Island  and  abandon 
their  property." 

The  Constitution  of  the  new  Council  in 
Cyprus  was  also  a  matter  of  complaint. 
The  Council  under  Turkish  rule  had 
consisted  of  nine  persons,  of  whom  seven 
had  been  natives  of  the  Island,  and  four 
of  these  seven  were  elected  by  the 
natives.  The  new  Council  consisted  of 
seven  persons,  none  of  whom  were 
elected,  and  only  two  of  whom  were 
natives  of  the  Island — one  a  Greek,  and 
one  a  Turk.  In  other  words,  under 
direct  Turkish  rule,  Cyprus  possessed 
the  management  of  her  own  afiPairs. 
The  Government  of  Cjrprus  was  now  an 
iron  despotism,  already  detested  by  the 
population.  Further  complaints  con- 
cerned the  opening  of  private  letters  and 
the  interception  of  telegrams.  He  had 
also  to  complain  of  the  refusal  to  allow 
barristers  to  plead,  which  had  been 
brought  before  the  House  by  some  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friends.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  the  order  had  been 
maintained  that  no  barrister  could  be 
allowed  to  address  a  Cyprus  Bench  with- 
out permission  from  tho  Turkish  Minister 
of  Justice  at  Constantinople.  That  per- 
mission had  not  been  granted,  and  he 
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understood  that  it  would  continue  to  be 
refused.  He  could,  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, make  a  further  complaint  as  to 
the  administration  of  the  law  in  Cyprus, 
for  he  was  in  a  position  to  state  positively 
that  a  priest  under  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  at  Limasol  was,  and  long 
had  been,  confined  in  the  same  room 
with  a  convicted  murderer.  The  priest's 
debt  consisted  in  the  non-payment  of  a 
tax  which  he  had  never  paid  under 
Turkish  rule.  So  much  for  our  model 
farm,  which  was  to  be  an  example  to  the 
Turks  in  Asia  Minor  !  It  was  admitted 
that  the  great  need  in  Cyprus  was  capital ; 
but  how  could  they  expect  people  to  in- 
vest capital  in  the  Island  until  they  had 
some  security  for  the  administration  of 
good  law  by  competent  Judges?  The 
present  system  was  one  of  drum-head 
court  martial  by  English  naval  and 
military  officers,  varied  by  decisions  of 
corrupt  Turkish  cadis  based  upon  pre- 
tended Turkish  law.  During  the  days 
of  direct  Turkish  rule  there  were  two 
securities  for  justice  which  had  been 
now  removed.  As  regarded  cases  be- 
tween natives,  there  was  a  possibility  of 
appeal,  which  had  been  abolished ;  and 
foreigners,  by  the  Capitulations,  had 
been  subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  Consuls.  These  were  the  words  in 
the  Treaties  by  which  that  privilege  was 
g^ven — 

"  Even  when  thoy  may  have  committed  some 
offence  they  shall  not  be  arrested  and  put  in 
prison  by  tho  local  authorities ;  but  they  shall  bo 
tried  by  their  IVIinister  or  Consul,  following  tho 
usage  observed  towards  other  Franks." 

Now,  we  had  claimed  the  right  to  set 
aside  these  Treaties  as  regarded  Cyprus, 
although  the  Cyprians  continued  to  be 
Turkish  subjects  and  Cyprus  to  bo 
Turkish  soil,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  Frankish  Powers.  In  December 
he  had  pointed  out  that  an  American 
citizen  had,  contrary  to  the  Capitulations, 
been  arrested  in  Cyprus  by  the  British 
authorities  for  an  offence  against  Turkish 
law,  had  been  tried  by  a  Turkish  cadi 
and  a  British  assessor,  and  had  been 
punished.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
the  American  Government  had  acquiesced 
in  those  proceedings  ?  During  the  pre- 
sent month  he  had  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  an  official  Note,  pub- 
lished in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  from 
the  office  of  tho  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Lamaca,  to  the  following  effect : — 
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<*  His  Excellency  the  High  Commissioner  de- 
sires that  the  business  of  the  Court  should  be 
conducted  without  recognizing  any  Consular 
jurisdiction.  If  cases  occur  in  which  Consular 
jurisdiction  is  involved,  the  parties  must  be  in- 
formed that  the  authority  of  foreign  Consuls  in 
these  matters  cannot  be  allowed  to  interpose  it- 
self, and  the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  Court  is 
that  to  which  all  persons  in  the  Island  must 
submit.'* 

Now,  "the  ordinary  procedure "  meant 
Turkish  procedure  —  the  law  of  the 
Koran  administered  without  appeal. 
Looking  to  the  extraordinary  terms  of 
this  order,  he  had  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
whether  it  had  been  published,  and 
**  whether  the  Frankish  I^owers  entitled 
to  exercise  Consular  jurisdiction  in  Cy- 
prus under  the  Capitulations  had  agreed 
to  waive  their  rights?"  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  had  replied  that  the 
Powers  had  not  waived  their  rights,  and 
that  the  High  Commissioner  had  not 
reported  the  issue  of  any  such  notice. 
He  wished  to  ask  whether  the  High 
Commissioner  had  now  reported  his 
notice  ?  The  Under  Secretary  of  State 
had  also  told  him  that  '*  communica- 
tions had  passed  between  some  of  the 
Powers  and  Her  Majesty's  Government 
as  to  the  most  convenient  way  of  dealing 
with  the  question  of  foreign  jurisdiction 
in  Cyprus."  He  knew  that  a  complaint 
had  been  made  by  Italy  to  our  Ambas- 
sador at  Rome,  on  or  about  the  27th  of 
December,  and  he  believed  that  a  com- 
plaint had  been  made  by  the  United 
States.  He  wished  to  know  if  any  set- 
tlement of  the  subject  had  been  arrived 
at  ?  An  Ordinance  as  to  jurisdiction  in 
Cyprus  had  been  drafted  here,  and  sent 
out  there ;  altered  there,  and  sent  back 
again ;  and  he  believed  it  had  now  been 
sent  out  a  second  time.  The  House 
ought  to  see  that  Ordinance.  He  wished 
to  ask  the  Government  to  give  the  House 
any  information  in  their  possession  as  to 
forced  labour  and  flogging ;  as  to  taxa- 
tion in  Cyprus  and  fines  ;  as  to  the  case 
of  the  Greek  merchant  said  to  have  been 
fined  and  imprisoned  for  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  which  seemed  to 
be  universal  in  the  Island  ;  as  to  the 
exclusion  of  Greek  newspapers;  as  to 
the  refusal  to  allow  barristers  to  plead ; 
and  as  to  the  position  of  the  negotiations 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Capitulations. 

Sib  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  said,  he 
also  desired  to  ask  a  few  questions  on 
some   points  which   had  not   been  re- 


ferred to  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Chelsea.  In  the  first  place,  he 
wished  to  know  why  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
should  take  charge  of  an  Island  which 
was  governed  by  a  British  General  and 
garrisoned  by  a  number  of  British 
troops  ?  He  wanted  to  know  what  pre- 
cedent there  was  for  such  a  course  on 
the  part  of  the  Foreign  Office?  The 
country  had  been  told,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Prime  Minister,  that  Cyprus 
was  to  be  occupied  as  a  great  military 
and  naval  station.  Well,  if  it  was  to  be 
a  great  military  and  naval  station,  the 
Island  ought  surely  to  be  either  under 
the  War  Office  or  the  Admiralty.  They 
had  been  distinctly  told  that  it  was 
not  a  Colony ;  and  that  would  be  the 
reason  given,  he  supposed,  for  its  not 
being  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Why 
had  the  Government  adopted  the  un- 
usual course  which  they  were  following  ? 
Cyprus  had  been  said  by  the  Prime 
Minister  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  gems 
in  the  Crown  of  England ;  but  he  (Sir 
Julian  Gold sm id)  was  afraid  it  was  a 
gem  which  had  been  borrowed  from  the 
pawnbroker,  and  one  which  the  British 
Crown  had  no  right  to  wear.  It  had 
yet  to  be  explained  how  a  property, 
which  we  were  administering  on  beh^f 
of  the  Turks,  could  be  "  a  bright  gem  of 
the  British  Crown."  He  wished  also  to 
refer  to  the  arrangements  that  were 
made  by  the  Government  with  regard  fo 
Cyprus  under  the  Berlin  Treaty.  The 
country  was  told  that,  under  the  Con- 
vention, Cyprus  would  be  occupied  by 
us  to  counterbalance  the  possession  by 
Eussia  of  Kars  or  Batoum  or  one  of 
them.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  never  explained  fully 
their  conduct  with  regara  to  Batoum. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  stated  that  Great 
Britain  would  protest  against  the  ces- 
sion of  Batoum  to  Eussia;  and  yet 
Eussia  knew  well,  if  she  had  not  been 
directly  informed  by  the  Foreign  Office, 
that  we  did  not  mean  to  do  more  than 
protest.  Therefore,  as  we  professed  to 
go  to  the  Berlin  Congress  without  having 
any  personal  interest  to  ^erve,  it  looked 
ill  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  enter  that 
Assembly  with  a  copy  of  this  Convention 
in  his  pocket,  aod  to  say — '*We  have 
made  an  arrangement  elsewhere  in  con- 
sequence of  your  occupying  Batoum." 
If  Her  Majesty's  Government  deemed  the 
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possession  of  Cyprus  to  be  so  valuable, 
why  did  they  not  make  arrangements  with 
Turkey  for  buying  it  outright  ?  Such  a 
course  would  have  been  cheaper  and 
more  creditable  to  us,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  for  difiEerences 
with  foreign  countries.  There  would 
have  been  no  cause  for  those  reflections 
in  foreign  papers,  in  the  truth  of  which 
lay  their  sting,  that  to  serve  our  own 
purposes  we  were  endeavouring  to  set 
aside  the  Treaty  stipulations  with  regard 
to  the  Capitulations  because  they  were 
inconvenient  to  us.  They  had  been  told 
that  the  Island  was  to  become  a  great 
naval  and  military  station.  He  denied 
that  it  would  be  either.  10,000  troops 
had  been  sent  there,  and,  after  many  of 
them  had  died  or  been  invalided,  nearly 
the  whole  10,000  had  to  be  removed. 
Last  year,  as  he  had  previously  unsuc- 
cessfully endeavoured  to  land  in  the 
Island,  he  asked  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  whether  it  had  a  port  or 
not  ?  His  hon.  Friend  said  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  Admiralty  that  there 
were  two  or  three  very  good  roadsteads. 
But  at  Lamaca,  one  of  the  roadsteads 
referred  to,  he  believed  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  a  port.  Famagousta 
was  at  one  period  a  magnificent  port; 
but  harbours  which  were  fine  ones  in  the 
times  of  the  Venetian  triremes  could 
obviously  not  be  considered  fine  ones 
now.  At  present  we  possessed  in  Cyprus 
neither  a  military  station  nor  a  place 
where  our  Fleets  could  ride  at  anchor 
with  safety.  Consequently  it  was  ob- 
vious that  if  Cyprus  was  to  become  a 
naval  station,  we  should  have  to  go  to 
great  expense  to  make  a  suitable  har- 
bour at  Famagousta;  and  when  made 
it  would  be  of  little  use  for  Cyprus  is  as 
far  from  the  Dardanelles  as  Malta,  and 
consequently  the  latter  station,  where 
we  have  everything  ready  to  hand,  is  at 
least  just  as  good  a  base  of  operations 
for  checking  a  Kussian  fleet.  To  say 
that  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  was  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  protect  a  possible 
railway  across  Asia  Minor  was  perfectly 
futile ;  for  he  ventured  to  assert  that 
such  a  railway  would  not  be  construct-ed 
in  the  lifetime  of  any  person  now  living. 
The  occupation  was  also  equally  useless 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  interest 
in  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Prime  Minister, 
who  was  the   licensed  romancer  of  a 

Srosaic  Ministry,   stated  at   the    Lord 
[ayor's  banquet,  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 
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ber  last,  that  Cyprus  was  a  strong  place 
of  arms,  and  that  the  Government  had 
fixed  on  it  after  having  examined  all  the 
other  Islands  in  the  East  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. He  challenged  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to 
produce  the  Papers  on  which  that  state- 
ment was  founded.  From  their  classical 
studies,  hon.  Members  might  be  inclined 
to  think  that  Mitylene  would  have  been 
much  better  suited  for  the  purpose. 
They  had  occupied  the  Island  of  Cyprus 
for  a  purpose  which  could  not  be  acoom- 

Elished.    They  were  to  administer  it  on 
ehalf  of  a  country  whose  government 
had  been  hitherto  miserable,  and  would, 
he  was  afraid,  continue  to  be  equally 
bad.    They  were  getting  the  discredit  of 
this  precarious  occupation.    He  appealed 
to  the  Government  whether  they  had 
not  found  difficulties  arising  because  of 
the  false  position  in  which  they  were 
placed  as  the  lieutenants  of  the  Turkish 
Government  in  Cyprus  ?  His  hon .  Friend 
had  pointed  out  the  difficulty  with  Italy 
in  regard  to  jurisdiction.     He  was  in- 
formed that    there  existed  a  German 
difficulty  also.     Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  not  afraid  of  Italy,  but  they 
were    afraid    of   Germany;    and   they 
might  be  preparing  for  themselves  in 
that  quarter  a  difficulty  which  would 
not  be  easily  surmounted.     He  should 
like  to  be  iiibrmed  whether  the  edicts 
or  decrees  of  the  Council  had  not  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Porte  for  approval  in 
those  cases  where  they  were  m  opposi- 
tion   to    existing    Turkish    law  ?      If 
they    had   no   right   to    enforce  them 
without  first  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
the  Turkish  Government,  it  would  be 
most  humiliating  to  us.     They  ought 
not   to   have    sent    one  of   their  best 
Generals  to  Cyprus,  in  order  to  place 
him  in  the  position  of  a  Turkish  Pasha. 
With  regard  to  the  financial  question, 
the  Government  had  taken  credit    to 
themselves  because  they  were  going  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  civil  administration 
of  the  Island  out  of  the  surplus  that 
remained    after   the    payment    of  the 
tribute  to  the  Sultan  ;  but  he  contended 
that  they  deserved  no  credit,  because 
from  this  account  they  omitted  all  the 
main  items  of  their  expenditure.    He 
believed  that  the  maintenance  of  Cyprus 
would  involve  an  enormous  cost  to  this 
country.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  out  of  the  awkward  position 
into  which  they  had  fiEillen.    Either  an 
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arrangement  should  be  come  to  with 
Turkey,  whereby  the  Island  could  be 
administered  according  to  British  prac- 
tices, or  the  Island  should  be  given  up 
altogether.  The  real  state  of  the  case 
was  this.  They  had  undertaken  to 
goyern  an  Island  on  behalf  of  Turkey ; 
they  had  doubtful  authority  there ;  and 
the  occupation  had  obviously  not  accom- 
plished the  objects  for  which  it  was  said 
to  be  undertaken.  They  ought,  there- 
fore, either  to  simplify  the  position  in 
the  way  he  had  indicated,  or  retire  from 
it  absolutely. 

Me.  BOURKE  said,  he  was  very  glad 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chel- 
sea had  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
that  question  before  the  House.  He  was 
glad  of  it  for  two  reasons — first,  because 
he  was  anxious  that  a  short  statement 
should  be  made  on  that  subject ;  and,  in 
the  second  place  —  what  was  far  more 
important — ^because  he  quite  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Baronet  that  many  of  the  ob- 
servations he  had  made  required  strict 
investigation.  All  he  could  say  for  the 
Government  was  that  they  should  re- 
ceive all  the  investigation  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  could  wish  ;  and  in  corro- 
boration of  that  he  might  add,  that 
whenever  they  had  any  complaints  of 
the  nature  of  these  brought  before  the 
House  by  the  hon.  Baronet  they  had  sent 
them  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  for  expla- 
nation. From  the  evidence  they  possessed 
respecting  some  of  the  subjects  to  which 
those  statements  related,  he  made  bold 
to  aver  that  no  person  would  be  more 
astonished  than  Sir  Garnet  "Wolseley 
when  he  read  the  interesting,  and,  he 
might  say  the  alarming,  statements  of 
the  hon.  Baronet.  Something  had  been 
said  by  the  hon.  Baronet  with  respect  to 
a  regiment  sent  out  to  Cyprus  whose 
expenses  had  been  included  in  the  Civil 
Service  instead  of  in  the  War  Estimates. 
The  Government  had,  in  fact,  been  ac- 
cused of  having  evaded  the  law  by  that 
transaction.  Now,  he  understood  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  have  ex- 
plained the  circumstances  of  that  matter 
the  other  night ;  and  if  his  own  expla- 
nation was  not  quite  satisfactory,  he  felt 
sure  that  his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
would  be  ready  to  explain  it  more  fully 
later  in  the  present  discussion.  But  the 
reason  for  what  had  been  done  was  very 
simple.  It  was  not  their  wish  to  evade  the 
law,  but  to  comply  with  it.  If  that  charge 
had  been  put  into  the  Army  Estimates, 


it  would  have  been  against  the  law.  He 
could  not  see  that  they  should  blame 
themselves  for  endeavouring  to  follow 
the  law  in  that  respect.  They  had,  in 
the  most  open  manner,  placed  the  charge 
in  the  Civil  Service  Estimates ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  criticism  and  discussion  to 
which  those  Estimates  were  always  sub- 
ject in  that  House,  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  Government  would  have  placed  it 
there  if  they  had  desired  to  evade  the 
law.  Then  the  hon.  Baronet  stated  that 
in  Cyprus  the  taxes  were  raised  all 
round.  That  was  not  the  fact.  There 
had  been  an  equalization  of  some  small 
taxes ;  but  no  new  taxes  had  been  raised 
in  the  Island. 

Sm  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  explained 
that  he  had  not  stated  as  from  himself 
that  the  taxes  had  been  raised ;  but  had 
asked  a  question  in  consequence  of  what 
he  had  heard  about  the  subject. 

Mb.  BOURKE  said,  that  whether  the 
matter  was  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net on  his  own  authority  or  otherwise, 
all  he  could  say  was,  it  would  receive 
from  the  Government  exactly  the  same 
attention.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  de- 
voted the  greater  portion  of  his  speech 
— as  was  natural,  considering  what  his 
information  had  been — to  the  question 
of  forced  labour.  He  would  himself 
call  it  statute  labour ;  but  it  was  called 
forced  labour,  he  supposed,  by  Gentle- 
men who  wished  to  make  a  charge 
against  the  Government.  He  womd 
state  exactly  how  that  question  of  forced 
labour  really  stood.  The  right  hon .  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster) 
said  the  other  day  that  it  was  new, 
as  far  as  he  was  aware,  that  any  labour 
of  that  kind,  or  any  statute  of  that  kind 
existed  in  our  Colonies.  All  he  could 
state  was  that  the  principle  of  forced 
labour  for  the  repair  of  public  roads  had 
been  applied  from  early  times  in  British 
North  America  and  the  West  Indian 
Colonies  under  the  name  of  statute 
labour.  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  that 
description  were  in  force  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  various  other  Colonies,  which  he 
could  furnish  to  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Bradford  if  he  desired  to  have  them. 
He  had  not  contradicted  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  time,  because  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  had  consider- 
able official  experience ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, felt  crushed  at  the  moment,  when 
it  was  suggested  that  no  such  thing  was 
to  be  found  in  the  Colonies.    But  the 
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possession  of  Cyprus  to  be  so  valuable, 
why  did  they  not  make  arrangements  with 
Turkey  for  buying  it  outright  ?     Such  a 
course  would  have  been  cheaper  and 
more  creditable  to  us,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  for  differences 
with  foreign  countries.    There    would 
have  been  no  cause  for  those  reflections 
in  foreign  papers,  in  the  truth  of  which 
lay  their  sting,  that  to  serve  our  own 
purposes  we  were  endeavouring  to  set 
aside  the  Treaty  stipulations  with  regard 
to  the  Capitulations  because  they  were 
inconvenient  to  us.    They  had  been  told 
that  the  Island  was  to  become  a  great 
naval  and  military  station.     He  denied 
that  it  would  be  either.     10,000  troops 
had  been  sent  there,  and,  after  many  of 
them  had  died  or  been  invalided,  nearly 
the  whole  10,000  had  to  be  removed. 
Last  year,  as  he  had  previously  unsuc- 
cessfully endeavoured  to  land    in   the 
Island,  he  asked  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  whether   it  had  a  port  or 
not  ?    His  hon.  Friend  said  he  was  in- 
formed by  the    Admiralty  that    there 
were  two  or  three  very  good  roadsteads. 
But  at  Larnaca,  one  of  the  roadsteads 
referred  to,  he  believed  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  a  port.     Famagousta 
was  at  one  period  a  magnificent  port ; 
but  harbours  which  were  fine  ones  in  the 
times  of  the  Venetian  triremes  could 
obviously  not  be  considered  fine  ones 
now.    At  present  we  possessed  in  Cyprus 
neither  a  military  station  nor  a  place 
where  our  Fleets  could  ride  at  anchor 
with  safety.     Consequently  it  was  ob- 
vious that  if  Cyprus  was  to  become  a 
naval  station,  we  should  have  to  go  to 
great  expense  to  make  a  suitable  har- 
bour at  Famagousta;  and  when  made 
it  would  be  of  little  use  for  Cyprus  is  as 
far  from  the  Dardanelles  as  Malta,  and 
consequently  the  latter   station,  where 
we  have  everything  ready  to  hand,  is  at 
least  just  as  good  a  base  of  operations 
for  checking  a  Russian  fleet.     To  say 
that  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  was  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  protect  a  possible 
railway  across  Asia  Minor  was  perfectly 
futile ;   for  he  ventured  to  assert  that 
such  a  railway  would  not  be  constructed 
in  the  lifetime  of  any  person  now  living. 
The  occupation  was  also  equally  useless 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  interest 
in  the  Suez  Canal.    The  Prime  Minister, 
who  was  the   licensed  romancer  of  a 
prosaic  Ministry,    stated  at   the    Lord 
Mayor* s  banquet,  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 

Sir  Julian  Golds  mid 


ber  last,  that  Cyprus  was  a  strong  place 
of  arms,  and  that  the  Government  had 
fixed  on  it  after  having  examined  all  the 
other  Islands  in  the  East  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.    He  challenged  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to 
produce  the  Papers  on  which  that  state- 
ment was  founded.     From  their  classical 
studies,  hon.  Members  might  be  inclined 
to  think  that  Mitylene  would  have  been 
much  better  suited    for    the    purpose. 
They  had  occupied  the  Island  of  Cyprus 
for  a  purpose  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished.    They  were  to  administer  it  on 
behalf  of  a  country  whose  government 
had  been  hitherto  miserable,  and  would, 
he  was  afraid,  continue  to  be  equally 
bad.    They  were  getting  the  discredit  of 
this  precarious  occupation.    He  appealed 
to  the  Government  whether  they  had 
not  found  difficulties  arising  because  of 
the  false  position  in  which  they  were 
placed  as  the  lieutenants  of  the  Turkish 
Government  in  Cyprus  ?  His  hon.  Friend 
had  pointed  out  the  difficulty  with  Italy 
in  regard  to  jurisdiction.     He  was  in- 
formed that    there  existed  a  German 
difficulty  also.     Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  not  afraid  of  Italy,  but  they 
were    afraid    of   Germany ;    and   they 
might  be  preparing  for  themselves  in 
that  quarter  a  difficulty  which  would 
not  be  easily  surmounted.     He  should 
like  to  be  informed  whether  the  edicts 
or  decrees  of  the  Council  had  not  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Porte  for  approval  in 
those  cases  where  they  were  in  opposi- 
tion   to    existing     Turkish    law  ?      If 
they    had    no   right    to    enforce  them 
without  first  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
the  Turkish  Government,  it  would  be 
most  humiliating  to  us.     They  ought 
not    to    have    sent    one  of   their  best 
Generals  to  Cyprus,  in  order  to  place 
him  in  the  position  of  a  Turkish  Pasha. 
With  regard  to  the  financial  question, 
the  Government  had  taken  credit    to 
themselves  because  they  were  going  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  civil  administration 
of  the  Island  out  of  the  surplus  that 
remained    after    the    payment    of    the 
tribute  to  the  Sultan  ;  but  he  contended 
that  they  deserved   no  credit,  because 
from  this  account  they  omitted  all  the 
main  items  of  their  expenditure.     He 
believed  that  the  maintenance  of  Cyprus 
would  involve  an  enormous  cost  to  this 
country.     It  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  out  of  the  awkward  position 
into  which  they  had  fallen.     Either  an 
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arrangement  should  be  come  to  with 
Turkey,  whereby  the  Island  could  be 
administered  according  to  British  prac- 
tices, or  the  Island  should  be  given  up 
altogether.  The  real  state  of  the  case 
was  this.  They  had  undertaken  to 
govern  an  Island  on  behalf  of  Turkey ; 
they  had  doubtful  authority  there ;  and 
the  occupation  had  obviously  not  accom- 
plished the  objects  for  which  it  was  said 
to  be  undertaken.  They  ought,  there- 
fore, either  to  simplify  the  position  in 
the  way  he  had  indicated,  or  retire  from 
it  absolutely. 

Mr.  BOURKE  said,  he  was  very  glad 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chel- 
sea had  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
that  question  before  the  House.  He  was 
glad  of  it  for  two  reasons — first,  because 
he  was  anxious  that  a  short  statement 
should  be  made  on  that  subject ;  and,  in 
the  second  place  —  what  was  far  more 
important — because  he  quite  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Baronet  that  many  of  the  ob- 
servations he  had  made  required  strict 
investigation.  All  he  could  say  for  the 
Government  was  that  they  should  re- 
ceive all  the  investigation  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  could  wish  ;  and  in  corro- 
boration of  that  he  might  add,  that 
whenever  they  had  any  complaints  of 
the  nature  of  these  brought  before  the 
House  by  the  hon.  Baronet  they  had  sent 
them  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolselcy  for  expla- 
nation. From  the  evidence  they  possessed 
respecting  some  of  the  subjects  to  which 
those  statements  related,  he  made  bold 
to  aver  that  no  person  would  be  more 
astonished  than  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
when  he  read  the  interesting,  and,  he 
might  say  the  alarming,  statements  of 
the  hon.  Baronet.  Something  had  been 
said  by  the  hon.  Baronet  with  respect  to 
a  regiment  sent  out  to  Cyprus  whose 
expenses  had  been  included  in  the  Civil 
Service  instead  of  in  the  War  Estimates. 
The  Government  had,  in  fact,  been  ac- 
cused of  having  evaded  the  law  by  that 
transaction.  Now,  he  understood  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  have  ex- 
plained the  circumstances  of  that  matter 
the  other  night ;  and  if  his  own  expla- 
nation was  not  quite  satisfactory,  he  felt 
sure  that  hisrighthon.andgallantFriend 
would  be  ready  to  explain  it  more  fully 
later  in  the  present  discussion.  But  the 
reason  for  what  had  been  done  was  very 
simple.  It  was  not  their  wish  to  evade  the 
law,  but  to  comply  with  it.  If  that  charge 
had  been  put  into  the  Army  Estimates, 


it  would  have  been  against  the  law.  He 
could  not  see  that  they  should  blame 
themselves  for  endeavouring  to  follow 
the  law  in  that  respect.  They  had,  in 
the  most  open  manner,  placed  the  charge 
in  the  Civil  Service  Estimates ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  criticism  and  discussion  to 
which  those  Estimates  were  always  sub- 
ject in  that  House,  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  Government  would  have  placed  it 
there  if  they  had  desired  to  evade  the 
law.  Then  the  hon.  Baronet  stated  that 
in  Cyprus  the  taxes  were  raised  all 
round.  That  was  not  the  fact.  There 
had  been  an  equalization  of  some  small 
taxes ;  but  no  new  taxes  had  been  raised 
in  the  Island. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  explained 
that  he  had  not  stated  as  from  himself 
that  the  taxes  had  been  raised ;  but  had 
asked  a  question  in  consequence  of  what 
he  had  heard  about  the  subject. 

Mb.  BOURKE  said,  that  whether  the 
matter  was  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net on  his  own  authority  or  otherwise, 
all  he  could  say  was,  it  would  receive 
from  the  Government  exactly  the  same 
attention.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  de- 
voted the  greater  portion  of  his  speech 
— as  was  natural,  considering  what  his 
information  had  been — to  the  question 
of  forced  labour.  He  would  himself 
call  it  statute  labour ;  but  it  was  called 
forced  labour,  he  supposed,  by  Gentle- 
men who  wished  to  make  a  charge 
against  the  Government.  He  woidd 
state  exactly  how  that  question  of  forced 
labour  really  stood.  The  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster) 
said  the  other  day  that  it  was  new, 
as  far  as  he  was  aware,  that  any  labour 
of  that  kind,  or  any  statute  of  that  kind 
existed  in  our  Colonies.  All  he  could 
state  was  that  the  principle  of  forced 
labour  for  the  repair  of  public  roads  had 
been  applied  from  early  times  in  British 
North  America  and  the  West  Indian 
Colonies  under  the  name  of  statute 
labour.  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  that 
description  were  in  force  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  various  other  Colonies,  which  he 
could  furnish  to  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Bradford  if  he  desired  to  have  them. 
He  had  not  contradicted  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  time,  because  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  had  consider- 
able official  experience ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, felt  crushed  at  the  moment,  when 
it  was  suggested  that  no  such  thing  was 
to  be  found  in  the  Colonies.    But  the 
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right  hon.  Gentleman  was  entirely  in 
error.  Almost  the  first  thing  the  Go- 
vernment had  heard  of  this  statute-law 
labour  in  Cyprus  was  contained  in  a 
telegram  from  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
asking  that  there  should  be  legislation 
on  the  subject.     His  Excellency  said — 

'*  The  law  to  compel  villagefl  and  districts  to 
f umisli  labourers  at  a  fixed  rate  of  la.  a-day  for 
the  construction  of  roads  or  other  pubHo  works 
is  in  accordance  with  immemorial  custom  in 
Cyprus  and  generally  throughout  the  Ottoman 
territory." 

And  here  he  might  remark  that  he  was 
inclined  to  take  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's 
evidence  that  that  was  in  accordance 
with  immemorial  custom  in  Cyprus, 
rather  than  the  opinion  of  any  gentle- 
man who  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Chelsea.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they 
would  send  that  communication  to  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  and  ascertain  whether 
the  fact  was  so  or  not  beyond  dispute. 
The  telegram  went  on  to  say — 

"  It  was  the  law  in  Zante  when  we  occupied 
that  Island,  and  to  its  existence  the  people  there 
owe  the  admirable  roads  and  public  works  con- 
structed by  Sir  Charles  Napier  while  he  ad- 
ministered that  Island  under  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  is  not 
intended  to  put  it  in  force  when  sufficient 
labour  can  be  obtained  in  the  open  market ;  and 
as  all  employed  under  its  provisioos  will  receive 
a  fair  rate  of  wages,  it  cannot  be  considered  as 
in  any  way  oppressive.  Great  care  will  be  taken 
that  it  is  not  enforced  at  periods  of  the  year,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  way,  that  would  impede  or  inter- 
fere with  the  ordinary  farming  operations." 

"When  that  despatch  was  received  by  the 

Foreign   Secretary  in  last  October,  his 

noble  Friend  sent  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 

this  reply — 

**  You  may  requisition  labour  either  under 
old  law  or  a  new  one,  as  you  please.  We  think 
punishment  in  default  should  be  a  line  on 
villages,  not  on  individuals." 

So  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  per- 
sonal coercion  was  not  only  not  intended 
or  supposed  by  his  noble  Friend,  but 
absolutely  forbidden  by  him  the  moment 
he  heard  of  a  requisition  on  the  subject. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  matter; 
and  it  naturally  came  into  his  noble 
Friend's  mind,  because,  as  he  afterwards 
mentioned  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  proximity  of 
Cyprus  to  Egypt  and  that  they  had  set 
their  faces  in  the  strongest  manner 
Against  forced  labour  in  Egypt,  and  also 
against  the  Slave  Trade  in  those  countries, 
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and  as,  moreover,  they  were  now  necfo- 
tiating  a  Turkish  Convention  for  the  aoo- 
lition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  his  noble  Friend 
immediately  saw  that  if  anything  in  the 
nature  of  forced  labour  was  imposed  by 
personal  coercion  it  might  give  rise  to 
a  suspicion  that  the  Government  would 
countenance  practices  which  were  really 
repugnant  to  it.  Therefore,  his  noble 
Friend  gave  the  most  emphatic  orders 
on  the  subject.  Another  reason  which 
actuated  his  noble  Friend  all  through  in 
dealing  with  the  question  was  that  if 
such  labour  were  to  be  enforced  by  per- 
sonal coercion,  through  the  medium  of 
officers  not  very  often  of  a  superior  class, 
it  would,  of  course,  be  liable  to  abuse. 
The  despatch  went  out,  and  an  Ordinance 
was  passed ;  and  when  it  came  home  it 
was  found  to  contain  a  clause  permitting 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment  to  be 
passed  on  any  person  who  left  his  work. 
That  principle,  it  was  felt  by  the  Go- 
vernment, would  infringe  the  one  they 
had  thus  laid  down  for  their  guidance, 
and  it  would  therefore  be  repealed.  The 
date  was  17th  January. 

Me.  W.  E.  FOESTER  :  And  what 
was  the  date  of  Lord  Salisbury's  de- 
spatch ? 

Mb.  BOUEKE  replied  that  it  was  the 
25th  October.  The  position  in  which 
the  matter  stood  at  present  was  this — 
The  head  of  every  village  was  required 
to  furnish  yearly  a  statement  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  would  be  avail- 
able for  statute  labour  if  their  services 
should  be  required,  and  the  result  was 
that  once  in  three  years  those  persons 
were  required  to  give  their  labour  in 
roadmaking  in  their  particular  districts. 
That  was  the  effect  of  the  Order,  and 
when  it  came  to  this  country  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  would  be  eventually 
put  in  force  it  would  bo  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House.  Knowing  that  the 
House  would  be  anxious  to  obtain  as 
much  information  as  possible,  he  had 
telegraphed  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  on 
Saturday,  and  asked  him  whether  the 
forced  labour  Ordinance  referred  to  in 
his  telegram  had  been  put  in  force  in 
any  district ;  and  in  his  reply,  received 
just  before  the  meeting  of  the  House, 
Sir  Garnet  stated  that  the  Ordinance 
referred  to  had  been  most  successfully 
applied  in  a  small  way  at  Lima  sol, 
where  a  military  road  was  being 
made.  He  should  infer  from  that  tele- 
gram that  the  Order  had  only  been  put 
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into  force  in  that  particular  district ;  but 
if  lie  was  wrong  on  the  point  he  should 
be  able  to  correct  the  mistake  hereafter. 
That  was  all  the  information  he  was  in 
a  position  to  give  the  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  present  moment.  The  hon.  Baronet 
had  further  asked  him  whether  fines 
had  been  inflicted  in  certain  cases.  He 
did  not  understand  what  kind  of  fines 
the  hon.  Baronet  alluded  to.  He  did 
not  know  of  any  authority  which  existed 
on  the  Island  which  allowed  fines  to 
be  inflicted  except  those  fixed  by  law ; 
and  certainly  the  fines  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  not  been  enforced. 
In  reply  to  another  question  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  he  could  not  believe  that  any 
Greek  merchant  had  been  imprisoned 
because  he  had  expressed  disappointment 
at  the  small  improvement  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Island  which  had  been 
effected  by  its  transference  to  British 
rule.  But  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  make  inquiries  on  the  point. 
With  regard  to  the  case  of  the  English 
barristers  who  desired  to  practise  in  the 
inferior  Courts  of  the  Island,  he  could 
only  give  the  same  answer  as  he  had 
given  the  other  day,  and  that  was  that 
English  barristers  did  not  seem  to  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  to  be  of  much  assist- 
ance where  the  Judges  were  two  Greeks 
and  two  Turks.  The  hon.  Baronet 
mentioned  some  cases  of  flogging ;  but 
Her  Majesty's  Government  knew  of  no 
case  of  flogging ;  and  he  did  not  believe 
that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  would  have 
permitted  it  to  have  happened  without 
having  inflicted  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment upon  the  Zaptieh  who  had  been 
guilty  of  such  conduct.  He  was  sure 
also  that  the  Commissioners  and  sub- 
Commissioners  appointed  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  would  take  the  same  view  of 
the  matter.  If  such  a  charge  were 
well  founded,  it  was  a  pity  that  the 
matter  was  not  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  at  the 
time.  As  far  as  he  was  aware,  there 
was  no  law  in  Cjrprus  which  permitted 
of  flogging,  and  if  there  was  he  was 
quite  certain  that  it  had  never  been 
put  in  force.  An  Ordinance  had  been 
passed  with  regard  to  the  military  police, 
giving  power  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
to  inflict  lashes  on  the  military  police 
who  were  proved  guilty  of  insubor- 
dination and  mutiny.  The  hon.  Baronet 
also  mentioned  the  case  of  a  Greek 
newspaper  having  been  excluded  from 


the  Island.  He  had  not  heard  of  any 
such  case,  and  did  not  believe  that  any 
such  exclusion  had  occurred ;  because, 
some  months  ago,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
had  mentioned  an  article  that  appeared 
in  some  of  the  London  journals  to  the 
effect  that  newspapers  had  been  stopped 
at  the  Post  Office,  and  had  obtained  a 
Beport  from  the  Postmaster  on  the 
subject.  That  Eeport  stated  that  only 
two  newspapers  had  been  sent  back,  as 
the  parties  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
had  not  desired  to  renew  their  sub- 
scriptions. In  reference  to  the  subject 
of  tne  alleged  manadine  and  imprison- 
ing of  priests  in  the  Island,  he  nad  to 
say  that  he  did  not  believe  the  statement. 
It  was  clear,  however,  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  in  Cyprus  had  hitherto 
believed  that  they  were  above  the  law, 
instead  of  bein^  bound  to  obey  it,  and 
in  one  case  a  pnest  had  been  imprisoned 
for  a  few  days  because  he  refused  to  pay 
the  taxes  which  he  justly  owed,  and  De- 
cause  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  anxious 
to  show  that  nobody  was  above  the  law, 
no  matter  what  his  ecclesiastical  status 
was.  He  had  received  a  private  letter 
from  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  following  effect : — 

"  My  first  object  since  I  landed  has  been  to  do 
justice  to  all  men,  no  matter  what  their  faith 
may  be.  And,  in  order  to  show  that  I  have 
throughout  endeavoured  to  check  illegal  exac- 
tions on  the  part  of  those  in  office  here — in  fact, 
to  purify  the  system  of  official  administration 
and  to  reform  the  judicial  departments — I  may 
mention  that  one  tax  collector  has  been  im- 
prisoned for  robbing ;  a  dignitary  of  the  Greek 
Church  has  been  imprisoned  for  a  few  days  for 
refusing  to  pay  the  tithes  he  owed  the  Govern- 
ment ;  Mr.  Ccsnola  was  tried  for  breaking  the 
law  in  order  to  show  the  people  that  Europeans 
should  abide  by  the  law  as  wdl  as  Cypriotes;  and 
I  have  dismissed  from  office  men  whom  I  found 
to  be  unworthy  or  dishonest.  I  have,  in  carry- 
ing out  this  policy,  endeavoured  to  strike  at  the 
top  of  the  tree,  and,  in  doing  so,  have  shown 
the  people  that  I  am  no  respecter  of  persons. 
For  the  first  time,  I  imagine,  in  the  Turkish 
history  of  Cyprus,  the  peasants  have  been  pro- 
tected against  the  cruel  exactions  of  the  tithe  * 
farmers.  I  believe  the  results  of  this  policy  to 
have  been  successful,  and  that  the  character  of 
the  English  nation  stands  high  here  in  conse- 
quence. This  has  been  effected  without  any 
new  laws,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Turkish  written  law.  The  Native  Judges  now 
feel  that  they  are  secure  in  their  places  as  long 
as  they  act  justly ;  but  they  and  the  people  also 
know  that  if  they  are  found  tripping  they  will 
be  severely  dealt  with." 

The  hon.  Baronet  appeared  to  have 
made  one  error  in  his  speech.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  evexybody  in  the 
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Island  was  now  subject  to  Turkish  law.  of  course,  impossible  to  bring  new  laws 

But  this  was  not  the  case.    All  Cypriots  into  operation  immediately.    They  were 

were  subject  to  Turkish  law ;    but  no  obliged  at  first  to  administer  the  law 

person  was  subject  to  it   who  would  they  found  existing  there  at  the  time ; 

have  been    exempt  from  the  Turkish  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  everybody 

jurisdiction    under    the    Capitulations,  else  who  had  studied  the  subject,  ad- 

These    persons    were    now  dealt    with  mitted  that  Turkish  law  was  not  bad  in 

under  the  Ordinance  of  Her  Majesty's  itself;  but  its  vice  arose  from  bad  ad- 

Q-overnment  to  which  he  had  referred,  ministration,    from    the    corruption    of 

The  whole  subject  of  the  judicature  in  those    who    administered  it,    and    the 

Cyprus  was,  however,  under  the  consi-  weakness    of    the    Government.      The 

deration  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  opinion  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  of 

and    would    be    dealt    with  by  them,  everybody  who  had  gone  to  Cyprus,  was 

though  it  was  a  matter  of  great  intri-  that  the  law  in  existence  there  was  not 

cacy.    When  a  system  of  judicature  had  the  old  Turkish  law,   but  that  it  was 

been  drawn  up,  it  would  apply  not  only  framed  upon  the  Code  NapoUon,  and  they 

to  Cypriotes,    as   administered  by  two  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  very 

Greeks,   two  Turks,   and  one  English  good  law.    With  regard  to  the  jurisdic- 

assessor,  under  the  old  Turkish  law,  but  tion  of  the  Courts  over  foreigners  resi- 

also  to  those  foreigners  who  were  now  dent  in  the  Island,  he  would  remind  the 

excluded  under  the  Capitulations.     The  House  that,  in  the  Convention  of  the 

hon.  Baronet  also  mentioned  the  subject  4th  of  June,  1878,  it  was  declared  that — 
of  passports,  and  referred   to  cases  in       ,,„•    t        •  i  tlt  •  ^    ai.    o  i*      ^  .^i. 

whk  passports  had  been  asked  for  by  J^I^  ^^^^  Wja^'^/of  "c'S^f  S 

the  Egyptian  Government  from  Cypriotes  occupied  and  administered  by  England.*' 
coming  from  the  Island  into  Egypt.   He 

believed  it  was  quite  true  that  the  By  the  *' Additional  Arficle"  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  had  asked  for  14th  of  August,  it  was  furthermore  de- 
passports  in  these  circumstances  ;   but  clared  that — 

Her  Majesty's  Government  had  already       «tt.  t        •  i -it  •   *   *v   e  i*      •    ..   • 

•     y  J      •.!_  ci-    i-i  .  -rrr  i     i  " Hi8  Imperial  Mai estv  the  Sultan,  m  assicni- 

communicated  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  j^g  the  Island  of  Cypms  to  be  occupied  and 

on  this  subject,  and  arrangements  were  administered  by  England,  has  thereby  trans- 

now  being  made  with  the  Egyptian  Go-  ferrcd  to  and  vested  in  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 

vernment  for  doing  away  with  passports  H*^®  term  of  the  occupation,  and  no  longer, 

•     .1  £  ry       -x  •       aai  lull  powers  for  makinc:  laws  and  Conventions 

m  the  case  of  Cypriotes  going  to  Alexan-  f^^  ^^^  government  of  the  Island  in  Her  Ma- 

dria  and  other  places  in  Egypt,      ihe  jesty's  name,  and  for  the  regulation  of  ite  com- 

hon.    Baronet  had  further  stated   that  mcrcial  and  Consular  relations  and  afifairs  free 

there  was  a  minority  of    Christians  in  ^rom  the  Porte's  control.*' 

^^Lr^^CHAELE^^^^       DILKE    said,  These  stipulations  gave  the  fullest  power 

1.1  1  •     J     r  xu  4.  i.1  to  Her  Maiesty  s  Government  over  all 

what  he  complained  of  was  that  there  -i       •  ■•    i  i.     x       c   r\  u  * 

1    .     V«      •  X         X    r  the    inhabitants    of   Cyprus,  whatever 

were  only  two  Cypriotes  out  of  seven  on  .,    .  ..       vx  j    i.        -nc      u 

thft  Poi    o*l  their    nationahty ;   and    hon.  Members 

-Kic^    ijr^TT-DTT-T?      'A   *"u    n         '1  would  Tccollect    tliat    in    the   Foreign 

Mb.  BOURKE  said,  the  Council  con-  y    •  j-  x-       a  *  x  _     ^  «    a^a  ♦u«+4.k« 

.  .  J      «   xu  ai  •  1  u  A  Jurisdiction  Act  it  was  provided  that  the 

Bistea  01    three  omcial    members  and  r\  •  i.x  •  ^  _       ^ 

.,  ,.  r\£  XT.    xu  X-  Queen  micrht  exercise    any  power    or 

three  natives.     Of  the  three  natives  one  .     .  j.  ,.   ®     i.-  i    xt      >#  •    «.    ^:„i  x 

mi  n       •  X         A  jurisdiction  which  Her  Maiesty  might 

was  a  lurk,  one  a  Cypriote,  and  one  an  ^        .  ,  ,      •'    ,r^fu« 

ta  T  \!     x.  A   x!  1       \\  x.'  have  in  any  country  or  place  out  of  Her 

Italian,   who  had  been  nearly  all  his  a      -  -  j       r 

life  in  the  Island.      This   Legislative 

Council  had  been  called  into  existence       **  in  the  same  and  as  ample  a  manner  as  if  Her 

by  Her  Majesty^s  Government,  and  he  Majesty  had  acquired  such  power  or  junsdiction 

K^j    ^«x    x«.«j^oi,j  o  v-v/T^xxxixx^xii;,  »xx^*  *x«  ^    ^g  cession  of  conquest  of  territory." 

was  not  aware  that   any  charge   had 

been  brought  against  it  in  respect  of  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  power  of  Her 

its  constitution.     As  to  Negro  slavery,  Majesty  to  establish  in  Cyprus  a  form  of 

he  did  not  believe  any  such  thing  prac-  government  analogous  to  those   which 

tically  existed  in  Cyprus,  and  he  was  had  hitherto  been  established  in  British 

quite   sure  that  if  it  did  it  would  be  Colonies  acquired  by  cession  or  conquest 

very  soon  put  an  end  to  under  British  which  did  not  possess  representative  in- 

administration.     They  were  now  firmly  stitutions,  and  which  were  usually  termed 

determined  to  govern  Cyprus.    It  was,  **  Crown  Colonies."     In  accordance  with 

Mr.  Bourhe 
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these  powers,  therefore,  an  Order  in 
Council  was  issued,  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Councils  for  Cyprus.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  when  Her 
Majesty's  Government  determined  tem- 
porarily to  maintain  the  existing  tribu- 
nals in  Cyprus,  and  when  they  passed 
the  Ordinance  he  had  referred  to,  they 
were  acting  within  their  powers.  It  was 
their  intention  that  that  Ordinance  should 
apply  to  foreigners  who  had  been  hitherto 
exempt  from  Turkish  rule.  The  hon. 
Baronet  had  asked  several  questions  as 
to  the  disputes  which  he  assumed  they 
had  had  with  foreign  Powers,  and  he 
had  also  mentioned  the  subject  more 
than  once  in  the  House.  Of  course,  the 
matter  had  been  carefully  considered  by 
the  Government,  who  had  decided  that 
all  who  had  been  under  the  authority 
of  the  Turkish  Government  should,  in 
future,  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Eepresentatives  of  Her  Majesty,  both 
Judicial  and  Executive. 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  asked 
whether  the  foreign  Governments  had 
agreed  to  that  change  ? 

Mr.  BOUKKE  :  The  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  rather  anxious  that  they  should 
have  difficulties  with  foreign  Govern- 
ments. Questions  had  been  asked  on 
the  subject ;  but  there  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  foreign  Government 
would  make  objections.  However,  as  to 
the  Capitulations  proper,  they  all  knew 
that  they  contained  a  vast  number  of  judi- 
cial regulations  which  no  Christian  State 
could  admit  for  a  moment.  They  had 
been  called  into  existence  on  account  of 
the  weakness  and  corruption  of  the 
Turkish  Government;  but  when  the 
evils  that  they  were  designed  to  coun- 
teract were  removed,  the  very  raison 
d'etre  of  the  Capitulations  ceased,  and 
foreign  Governments  would  not  wish  to 
supersede  the  administration  of  British 
law.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  also  asked 
questions  as  to  the  Revenue  of  the 
Island.  He  (Mr.  Bourke)  would  not 
pledge  himself  by  any  statement  of 
figures.  That  Eevenue  was  derived 
chiefly  from  Customs,  Excise,  Tithes, 
Capitation  Grants,  and  other  minor 
sources.  With  regard  to  the  tithes  and 
the  method  of  their  collection,  they  were 
bought  in  March  by  speculators  and 
merchants,  who  gave  in  return  bonds 
payable  in  six  months,  and  signed  by 
the  farmer  himself  and    two   sureties. 


The  farmer  watched  the  fields,  and  saw 
the  corn  cut  and  the  grain  stored  in  the 
thrashing  places.  Then  came  the  trans- 
port of  the  tithe,  with  respect  to  which, 
and  the  labour  compulsorily  supplied  for 
the  purpose,  considerable  hardship  was 
often  inflicted.  In  the  case  of  fruit  and 
other  perishable  produce  which  could 
not  be  stored  up,  the  tithe  was  usually 
commuted  into  money.  As  for  the  vin  es, 
they  had  ofben  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute. The  vineyards  were  visited  in 
August  by  the  tithe  farmer,  when  their 
value  was  estimated,  and  the  cultivator 
often  submitted  to  exactions  rather  than 
delay  the  sale  of  the  grapes.  The 
natural  consequence  of  that  was  that  the 
cultivation  of  wines  was  very  much  re- 
duced. It  was  clear  that  the  result  of 
the  whole  system  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
Revenue  and  the  impoverishment  of  the 
Island.  Production  was  checked,  and 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  culturable  area 
was  untilled.  He  need  not  dwell  on  the 
necessity  of  reform,  or  on  the  fact  that 
the  subject  had  demanded  the  most 
serious  attention  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 
In  future,  he  was  glad  to  say,  the  tithes 
would  be  differently  collected,  and  their 
value  would  be  assessed  by  officials  under 
Government  supervision,  so  that  when 
the  tithe  farmers  were  done  away  with 
there  would  be  a  more  perfect  land  set- 
tlement, in  character  similar  to  our  own. 
He  might  mention,  in  passing,  that  the 
triangulation  of  the  Island  was  now 
complete,  and  that  an  efficient  map  of 
the  whole*  country  was  being  made.  He 
next  came  to  theVerghis,  of  which  there 
were  three  classes — namely,  the  tax 
upon  occupied  houses  and  lands,  the  tax 
upon  unoccupied  houses  and  lands,  and 
the  tax  on  trades  and  professions.  The 
village  authorities  prepared  an  annual 
statement  designating  the  contribution 
required  from  each  village,  and  the 
money  was  then  levied  according  to  the 
number  of  the  houses  and  the  means  of 
the  population,  and  forwarded  to  the 
treasury  of  the  sandjak ;  but  now,  owing 
to  the  corruption  of  the  collectors — cor- 
ruption not  unknown  even  under  our  rule 
in  India — the  system  would  be  altered, 
and  the  collection  would  be  made  by 
officials  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Government,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
village  councils.  The  Customs  were 
very  simple;  it  was  a  tariflf  of  8  per 
cent  upon  importation,  and  of  1  per  cent 
export  duty.    Since  our  occupation  of 
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the  Island  the  Customs  had  been  more 
than  doubled ;  and  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  though  less  would 
probably  be  consumed  in  the  next  year 
than  in  the  present,  there  would  be  no 
very  material  diminution  of  that  very 
great  increase.  The  export  duty,  he 
knew,  sounded  badly  in  the  ears  of 
the  House,  and  he  hoped  that  its  re- 
peal would  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the 
trade  of  the  Island.  There  was  also 
a  tax  of  6d.  per  head  on  sheep,  which 
were  enumerated  in  March,  and  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Q-ovemment 
to  see  to  the  just  collection  of  that  tax. 
The  monopoly  of  salt  was  more  import- 
ant, and  had  once  yielded  a  large  re- 
venue ;  but  on  account  of  an  injudicious 
increase  of  price,  the  supply  had  been 
diverted  to  Tunis  and  other  places. 
Moreover,  two  or  three  years  ago  the 
excessive  rains  had  inundated  the  salt 
lakes,  and  great  damage  had  been  done 
in  consequence,  so  that  not  much  money 
would  be  derived  from  that  source  in 
the  present  year.  In  fact,  the  Govern- 
ment, regarding  all  monopolies  as  un- 
desirable, had  determined  not  to  renew 
the  salt  monopoly ;  and  no  money  would, 
therefore,  be  spent  in  restoring  the 
lakes.  With  regard  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  current  year,  money  had  been 
spent  on  the  Turkish  Governor  for  part 
of  the  year,  on  the  High  Commissioner, 
the  Financial  and  Judicial  Commis- 
sioners, the  District  Commissioners,  the 
Native  and  British  Establishments,  the 
Military  Police,  the  Customs  and  Excise 
Establishments,  and  on  Public  Works. 
He  might  say  that  the  estimates  made 
some  months  ago  by  Mr.  Kelner  showed 
that,  in  all  probabiHty,  there  would  be  a 
fair  surplus.  He  would  not,  however, 
quote  the  figures  to  the  House,  partly 
because  the  accounts  were  not  yet  quite 
complete,  and  partly  because  he  could 
not  be  responsible  for  their  absolute 
accuracy  in  every  particular.  The  House, 
he  might  add,  was  well  aware  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention  there  were  certain 
reservations  made  of  land  which  be- 
longed to  the  Porte.  With  regard  to 
those  lands,  which  were  of  considerable 
extent,  the  Government  had  been  in  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Porte,  and  it  was 
thought  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  that  it 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient  that 
the  Government  should  not  possess  the 
same  rights  over  them  as  over  other 
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lands  in  the  Island.  Those  negotiations 
had,  he  was  happy  to  say,  come  to  a 
conclusion,  and  an  agreement  had  beea 
entered  into,  by  which  all  the  rights  of 
the  Porte  in  those  reserve  lands  had 
been  given  up  to  us  just  as  fully  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  lands  in  the  Island. 

Me.  H.  SAMUELSON:  Does  that 
include  the  private  lands  of  the  Sultan  ? 

Me.  BOUEKE:  No;  the  private 
lands  of  the  Sultan,  however,  would  be 
in  the  same  position  as  those  of  private 
individuals.  The  consideration  to  be 
paid  the  Porte  for 

SiE  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  asked 
what  was  the  consideration  for  the  ces- 
sion of  this  right  ? 

Me.  BOUBKE  was  just  going  to  say 
that  for  those  lands  which  they  had 
now  acquired  they  had  given  the  Porte 
£5,000  a-year  in  perpetuity.  When  he 
said  they  should  have  a  respectable  sur- 
plus, he  took  that  sum  into  consideration. 
As  to  future  Expenditure  and  Eevenue, 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  turn  out  to  be  more  satisfactory 
than  that  of  the  current  year.  He  was 
fortified  in  that  conclusion  by  the  fact 
that  the  estimates  formed  had  turned 
out  to  be  satisfactory  so  far  as  we  had 
gone.  After  only  nine  months'  expe- 
rience, however,  it  was  not  thought  de- 
sirable to  make  any  gpreat  change  in  the 
taxes,  or  the  sources  from  which  they 
were  derived;  but  the  practical  result 
of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  would 
be,  it  was  hoped,  considerably  to  in« 
crease  the  Bevenue.  The  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  seemed  to  think 
they  would  get  into  a  terrible  scrape 
with  respect  to  public  works,  and  would 
not  be  able  to  expend  anything  on  roads. 
But,  during  the  ensuing  year,  roads  con- 
necting the  various  towns  of  the  Island 
would  be  commenced.  The  question  of 
constructing  railroads  had  also  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment; but  they  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
make  them  at  present.  He  hoped, 
however,  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would 
not  be  disappointed  if  he  stated  he 
had  reason  to  hope  that  railways  would 
be  made  by  means  of  private  enter- 
prize.  He  might  also  mention  that 
the  question  of  planting  had  engag^ 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  inas- 
piuch  as  the  forests  throughout  the 
Island  were  in  a  lamentable  state.  The 
Eucalyptus hadaccordingly  been  planted, 
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and  a  large  quantity  of  wire  fencing  had 
been  sent  out  to  fence  round  the  trees, 
of  which  he  hoped  there  would  be  a 
large  number  in  a  few  years,  as  they 
were  likely  to  produce  a  very  sensible 
efiPect  on  the  health  of  the  Island.      A 
permanent  forester  would  be  engaged, 
and  £3,000  would  be  taken  for  forests. 
Considering  the    great    importance  of 
facilitating    communication,     and    the 
great  impulse  which  a  good  system  of 
roads  would  give  to  commerce  and  agri- 
culture, Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  been 
authorized  to  commence  the  necessary 
works  immediately,  and  to  borrow  for 
the  purpose  a  sum  of  £28,000  in  the 
event  of  there  not  being  a  sufficient 
surplus  from  the  general  Revenue.    The 
Government,  he  might  add,   had  laid 
down  a  rule  that  no  more  money  was  to 
be  borrowed  than  the  Kevenue  of  the 
Island  would  bear  the  interest  of  in 
addition  to  annual  instalments,  which 
would    discharge    the    principal.      He 
would,  in  the  next  place,   say  a   few 
words  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Island  by  the  Foreign  Office. 
Personally,  he  need  hardly  say,  he  should 
wish  very  much  that  the  Foreign  Office 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  likely  to  involve  a  considerable 
amount  of  trouble.     The  administration 
of  the  Island,  however,  it  appeared  to 
him,  came  peculiarly  within  the  province 
of  that  Department  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vice.    The  negotiations  which  he  had 
referred  to  had  to  be  conducted  with 
the  Porte,  as  well  as  other  negotiations 
with  foreign  Powers  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  had  made  necessary. 
It  was,  therefore,  thought  by  the  Go- 
vernment that  a  great  deal  of  time  would 
be  lost  if  matters  were  to  be  referred  to 
another    Office.      There    were    in    the 
Foreign   Office   many    gentlemen    who 
were    well    acquainted    with    Colonial 
affairs ;    and  he  might  mention,  espe- 
cially, that  his  noble  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  the  benefit  of  the 
Colonial  and  legal  experience   of   Sir 
Julian  Paunceforte.     With    regard    to 
other  points  which  had  been  referred  to, 
they  were  well  worthy  of  investigation, 
and  ho   did  not  think  they  could  do 
better  than  send  out  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
who    would    no    doubt    read    it    with 
astonishment.  He  had  now,  he  thought, 
given  the   House  such  information  as 
would   enable  it  to   form  an  opinion  I 


on  the  question  before  it.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  as  time  went  on  there 
would  be  improvement,  and  that  our 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Island  would  be  an  advantage  to  all 

geople  in  that  part  of  the  world.     They 
ad   been   tola   that  they  had  taken 
over   Cyprus   in   order  to   make  it  a 
"model   farm,"  and  show  the  whole 
of  Asia  Minor  how  such  farms  should 
be  conducted.     It  was  the   old  story 
of  persons  putting  into  the  mouths  of 
their    opponents   things  they  did   not 
say  ;  and  he  was  not  aware  that  any  re- 
sponsible Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  put  that  forward  as  a 
reason — though  it  might  be  one  of  the 
reasons — and  he  had  no    doubt    they 
would  be  able  to  show  a  good  example. 
The  reason  for  the  occupation  of  Cyprus 
was  one  of  high  policy,  and  was  justified 
by  the  events  which  had  arisen  out  of 
the  Turko-Eussian  War.     There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  those  events  forced 
themselves   upon  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.    They  perceived 
that  those  events  changed  the  relations 
of  all  the  European  Powers  with  Tur- 
key.     Those  events  made  an  enormous 
change  in  the  power  of  Turkey.     There- 
fore, considering  those  changes  and  the 
position  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should,  in  view  of  future 
events,  have  at  their  command  in  that 
part  of  the  world  a  place  where  a  har- 
bour could  be  made.     \_AlaughJ]    Well, 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  say  so.      They 
wanted   a  harbour  which  would  be  a 
means  of  safety  in  case  of  the   Suez 
Canal    being    threatened,    and    which 
could  be  the  basis  of  future  operations 
in  case  their  communications  with  India 
were  threatened.    If  it  was  true  that 
the  Ottoman  Empire  was  to  be  over- 
whelmed, and  in  a  few  years  to  be  no 
longer  heard  of  or  seen,  he  should  have 
thought  that  those  who  held  that  opinion 
would  have  been  the  very  first  to  wish 
that  improvement  should  be  carried  into 
those  countries  where  they  had  always 
been  so  much  interested.     But  that  had 
not  been  the  way  in  which  their  oppo- 
nents had  acted.      They  had  magnified 
every  single  impediment — impediments 
which  were,  and  must  always  be,  neces- 
sary when  a  Government  took  posses- 
sion of  a  new  country.  In  this  case,  they 
much  recollect  a  circumstance  they  never 
seemed  to  recollect,  which  was  that  the 
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occupation  of  Cyprus  had  been  taken 
with  the  virtual  assent  of  every  man  in 
the  Island,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  a  few  Turkish  officials ;  and,  notwith- 
standing particular  hardships  that  might 
have  been  suffered  from  the  loss  of  ec- 
clesiastical authority  on  the  part  of  the 
privileged  Christian  hierarchy,  yet  he  be- 
lieved their  rule  was  popular,  and  would 
continue  to  be  so.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
Cyprus  would  become  a  place  of  arms 
for  England,  and  that  Famagousta 
would  become  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bours in  the  world ;  and  these  results 
could  be  obtained  without  any  appre- 
ciable expense  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Exchequer.  All  he  could  say,  in  sitting 
down,  was  this — ^that  he  believed  it  to 
be  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that,  no  matter  how  much  they 
might  be  assailed  and  taunted  with  any 
petty  failure,  there  was  nothing  to  which 
exception  might  be  taken  in  Cyprus 
which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
causes  that  were  easily  removable.  Not- 
withstanding all  taunts,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  continue  to  carry  out 
the  policy  which  was  contained  in  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  which  he 
believed  in  his  heart  would  do  much  to 
increase  the  power  of  England,  to  pro- 
mote liberty  in  the  East,  and  to  secure 
our  position  alike  in  Asia  and  in  Europe. 
Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  had  given  a 
good  deal  of  information — and  he  might 
say,  interesting  information — about  the 
present  position  of  Cyprus  and  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government,  and  had  in- 
dulged in  some  rather  sanguine  expres- 
sions of  trust  as  to  what  the  future  of 
Cyprus  would  be.  In  the  few  words 
which  he  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  intended 
to  offer  to  the  House,  he  should  not 
refer  to  that  part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  ;  but  should  confine  himself  to 
the  answers  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  given  to  the  different  questions 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Chelsea.  Those  questions  affected 
two  subjects.  First,  the  confusion — 
and,  ho  confessed,  what  seemed  to  him 
the  almost  hopeless  confusion — of  law 
in  Cyprus.  He  would  not,  however, 
dwell  upon  that.  Other  Members  of  the 
House  were  much  better  able  to  deal 
with  that  question.  But  to  a  layman  it 
certainly  did  appear  as  though  the  con- 
fusion was  hopeless,   and  that  it  was 
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most  difficult  to  find  out  whether  justice 
prevailed,   whether  an  attempt   to   ad- 
minister justice  was  made   in   Cyprus 
upon  Turkish  law  or  upon  British  law, 
or  upon  Turkish  law  upon  British  prin- 
ciples, or  upon  British  law  upon  Turkish 
principles.      One  difficulty — which  was 
evidently  a  very  great  difficulty,    and 
one  which  the  Government  ought  to  have 
foreseen  when  they  took  Cyprus — had 
not  been  at  all  removed  by  anything  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said.     The  present 
Government  had  added  Cyprus    to  the 
rule  of  Her  Majesty.     Having  made  Her 
Empress  of  India,  they  had  now  made 
Her  vice-reine  of  Cyprus ;  and,  if  the  last 
title  had  any  real  meaning  in  it,  it  would 
be  a  very  great  difficulty  for  Her  Majesty 
to  administer  law  and  justice  and  govern 
Cyprus  in  subordination  to  the  Turkish 
Government ;  and  until  that  position  was 
put  an  end  to,  these  difficidties  would 
continue.     The  point  upon  which   he 
wished  to  make  a  remark  was  really  the 
nature  of  our  present  rule.     The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was   supposed 
to  have  said  they  were  about  to  con- 
vert   Cyprus     into    a    sort    of    model 
farm.     At  Birmingham  and  elsewhere, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  pointed 
to   the   great  advantage  of  our   reign 
in  Cyprus,   and  the  importance  of  our 
setting  a  good  example  to  the  Turkish 
Government ;  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  spoken  in   sanguine   terms 
of    the     improvements    that     were    to 
follow  the  hoisting  of  the  British  flag. 
What  he  wanted  to  know  was,  how  far 
they  had  succeeded  in   setting  an  ex- 
ample?    Take  the   question  of  forced 
labour.     No  doubt  they  would  have  been 
in   a  far  better  position  for  discussing 
that  question  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
allowed   them  to   have   the   Ordinance 
before  them  ;  and  he  thought  they  had 
some  right  to  complain  that  they  had 
not  got  that  Ordinance.     A  week  ago  it 
was  asked  for,   and  the  hon  Gentleman 
gave  an  answer  which  he  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  certainly  did  not  understand, 
and  manv  other  Members  of  the  House 
were  in  the  same  difficulty.     The  hon. 
Gentleman  said  he  could  only  give  the 
Ordinance  with  other  Ordinances.    Now, 
it  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster), 
that  the  Ordinance  was  a  thing  by  itself, 
and  that  the  House  might  have  had  it 

before  them 

Mr.  BOUEKE  said,  he  had  quite  for- 
gotten to  mention  this   subject  in  his 
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speech.  When  the  hon.  Member  (Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke)  asked  for  the  Or- 
dinance,  he  (Mr.  Bourke)  promised  that 
it  should  be  laid  on  the  Table ;  and  he 
repeated  again,  that  it  would  be  pro- 
duced when  it  had  been  received  as 
altered  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  instructions  sent  out 
to  Sir  Garnet  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
He  wished  it  to  be  understood  that, 
although  he  had  promised  the  hon. 
Baronet  to  lay  the  Ordinance  upon  the 
Table,  it  could  not  be  produced  at  the 
present  moment. 

Mr.  W.  E.rOESTER  said,  the  object 
of  the  House  was  to  know  what  had 
been  done  by  the  British  Gt)vemment 
and  Administration  of  Cyprus,  and  they 
ought  to  have  been  informed  what  the 
Ordinance  in  force  was,  and  the  actual 
Ordinance  under  which  the  people  of 
Cyprus  had  to  labour.  There  could  be 
no  question  that  there  was  such  an  Ordi- 
nance in  force ;  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  Government  should  not  have  it 
laid  before  them.  The  Government 
might  enter  into  any  explanation  they 
pleased ;  but  the  fact  still  remained  that 
this  Proclamation  had  been  issued  in 
Cyprus,  and  was  still  in  force,  and  the 
Government  might  have  allowed  the 
House,  in  entering  upon  the  discussion 
that  night,  to  be  informed  of  the  exact 
state  of  the  matter.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  had  quoted  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  Proclamation  which 
had  been  issued  in  Cyprus.  It  did  not 
seem  to  him  to  be  a  matter  on  which  it 
was  likely  there  would  be  any  great 
mistake.  The  words  were  these — and 
he  read  them  again,  because  his  hon. 
Friend  had  omitted  two  important  lines 
at  the  beginning — 

*'  Whereas,  it  was  in  use  long  ago  that  every 
Cypriot  served  the  Government  for  a  month  in 
the  year.  Every  Cypriot  is  required  to  serve 
either  consecutively  or  at  intervals  one  month 
at  the  public  works,  receiving  Is.  per  diem." 

It  might  turn  out  that  this  Preamble 
was  a  mistake ;  but,  if  it  was  true,  or 
anything  like  the  truth,  the  House  would 
see  at  once  an  enormous  difference  be- 
tween it  and  an  agreement  for  repairing 
the  roads  by  what  had  been  called 
forced  labour  throughout  the  Colonies. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  expressed  surprise  at  his 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster's)  not  having  heard 
of  this  so-called  forced  labour  in  the 
Colonies.     Now,  he  inquired  about  it  at 
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the  Colonial  Office  afterwards,  and  got 
substantially  the  same  answer  from  the 
permanent  officials. 

Mr.  BOUEKB  remarked  that  the 
conditions  were  the  same,  except  that 
there  were  no  penalties. 

Me.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  could  only  say 
that  the  requirements  in  the  Colonies  did 
not  mean  forced  labour. 

Mb.  BOUEKE  said,  that  was  only  the 
impression  of  one  official. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  said,  he  had 
asked  more  than  one,  and  they  were  very 
important  officials  also.  It  was  evi- 
dently not  their  impression  that  the  two 
things  were  identical ;  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly his  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster's)  impres- 
sion that  to  compare  the  two  things 
together  would  be  absolutely  to  mislead 
the  House.  It  was  useless  to  say  that 
where  everybody  was  free,  and  yet  came 
to  a  mutual  agreement  to  repair  the 
roads  by  labour,  it  was  such  an  act  as 
that  involved  in  such  a  Proclamation  as 
he  had  read.  In  the  case  of  Cyprus,  his 
informant  stated  that  forced  labour  was 
found  to  be  such  an  exaction  from  the 
Turks,  and  so  oppressive,  that  it  was  dis- 
continued. It  had  now,  however,  been 
renewed  by  an  edict  establishing  it  all 
over  the  country;  and,  although  there 
was  payment  for  it,  otherwise  it  was 
made  even  more  onerous  than  it  was 
before.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  de- 
clared that  it  should  be  enforced  by 
personal  coercion  ;  and  he  suspected  that 
he  would  find  it  very  difficult  indeed 
to  carry  out  his  Proclamation  without 
such  personal  coercion ;  and  he  should 
like  to  know,  after  all,  what  was  the  great 
difference  between  the  Ordinance  as  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  proposed  it  and  as 
Lord  Salisbury  intended  to  change  it? 
The  personal  imprisonment  of  the  indi- 
vidual was  removed,  and  the  penalty 
was  to  be  a  money  fine  on  the  village. 
But  supposing  the  village  could  not 
pay  the  fine?  Was  a  mere  inability 
to  pay  it  to  be  a  sufficient  excuse  ? 
He  could  not  for  a  moment  believe 
that  there  was  not  something  in  the 
nature  of  personal  coercion  behind  all 
this,  and  that  if  it  had  to  be  enforced  it 
would  be  by  personal  coercion.  [Mr. 
Bourke  :  No,  no.]  He  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster) 
thought  that  if  it  were  not  so,  the  Pro- 
clamation would  become  a  dead  letter. 
The  House,  however,  were  in  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter,  as  they  had  not  be- 
fore them  either  the  Ordinance  itself  nor 
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the  interesting  Correspondence  from 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  quoted. 
It  seemed  to  him,  however,  that  the  sys- 
tem was  condemned  by  a  few  words 
quoted  from  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  de- 
spatch— 

"  It  was  not  intended  to  put  the  system  in 
force,  if  labour  could  be  obtained  in  the  open 
market." 

"Well,  why  could  not  labour  be  obtained 
in  the  open  market  ?  There  could  only 
be  one  reason  for  it,  and  that  was  that 
the  Government  of  Cyprus  would  not 
pay  the  market  rate  of  labour.  Now, 
ne  could  not  conceive  that,  if  they  wished 
to  set  an  example  of  good  government 
to  Turkey,  they  could  more  surely  do 
so  than  by  acting  with  justice  in  the 
vital  matter  of  the  payment  of  wages, 
and  not  with  injustice.  If  they  could 
not  get  the  labour  in  the  open  market, 
it  was  because  they  would  not  pay  the 
market  price  for  it ;  and  if  they  insisted 
on  getting  labour  at  less  than  the  mar- 
ket price,  they  would  be  setting  an  ex- 
ample to  Turkey  and  to  Egypt  which 
would  lead  to  the  continuance  of  one  of 
the  greatest  abuses  in  the  East,  and 
which  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
leading  to  the  present  state  of  things. 
He  had  fully  expected  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  have  told  the  House 
that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  found  a 
necessity  for  forced  labour  in  the  de- 
sirability of  getting  some  works  done 
quickly ;  and  he  could  not  but  think  that 
if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said 
anything  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  he 
would  not  permit  the  Government  to 
stand  up  in  defence  of  this  kind  of  labour. 
Was  it  worth  while  to  keep  up  this  sys- 
tem of  forced  labour  ?  If  the  Govern- 
ment wanted  a  hint,  he  would  give  them 
one,  not  from  his  own  intelligence,  or 
from  any  one  of  his  friends ;  but  he  would 
inform  them  what  was  done  by  a  great 
Indian  oflFicial  in  a  very  similar  case. 
The  late  General  John  Jacob — the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  knew  very  well  what  an 
able  man  General  Jacob  was — in  receiving 
temporary  charge  of  the  Province  of 
Scinde  from  Sir  Bartle  Frore,  imme- 
diately issued  the  following  Order,  find- 
ing that  forced  labour  was  the  usual 
method  adopted  for  carrying  on  all  public 
works : — 

"  Statute  for  forced  labour  is  abolished.  Every 
man  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  work  when,  where, 
and  at  what  rates  he  pleases.    Every  Govem- 
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ment  servant  hereafter  ^ilty  of  compelling  a 
person  to  labour  on  public  or  private  works  is 
liable  to  be  dismissed  from  the  Government 
service,  and  to  legal  prosecution.  Every  work, 
of  whatever  description,  is  to  be  performed  by 
contract,  or  by  payment  of  daily  task  wages,  at 
the  discretion  or  pleasure  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. No  person,  henceforth,  is  to  assume  the 
right  arbitrarily  to  name  the  rates  at  which 
labourers  are  to  be  paid,  such  rates  to  be  by 
mutual  consent  and  agreement  between  the 
parties  concerned." 

If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  really 
wished  to  set  a  good  example  to  Turkey 
and  the  East  generally,  it  would  be  by 
carrying  out  such  instructions  as  these, 
which  were  the  principles  of  English 
administration  and  of  English  freedom  ; 
and  not  by  discovering  and  making  use 
of  some  old  law  which  the  Turks  them- 
selves did  not  venture  to  enforce,  and 
then  supporting  it  on  the  ground  of 
what  had  been  done  by  some  villagers  in 
Canada,  when  they  found  it  easier  to 
do  things  by  labour  than  by  payment 
of  wages.  There  were  one  or  two  other 
things  which  he  thought  had  hardly 
been  fully  answered.  In  the  first  place, 
in  regard  to  the  imprisonment  of  certain 
priests,  he  entirely  agreed  with  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Chelsea,  that 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  done  right  in 
putting  the  priests  under  the  common 
law  of  the  country  ;  but  he  thought  that 
the  law  ought  to  be  put  in  force  with 
gpreat  care,  and  that  it  was  unfortunate 
to  see  the  priesthood  imprisoned  for 
non-payment  of  taxes  in  prison  by  the 
side  of  a  murderer.  As  regarded  slavery, 
he  had  been  sorry  to  hear  the  remarks  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  He  knew 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  disliked  slavery 
as  much  as  he  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster), 
and  he  had  proved  it  by  the  good  work 
he  had  already  done  in  trying  to  put 
a  stop  to  it.  But  he  thought  the  hon. 
Gentleman  showed  an  alarming  amount 
of  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  practice 
in  the  Turkish  States  as  to  slavery 

Mr.  BOURKE  said,  he  had  referred 
only  to  Cyprus. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTEE  asked  what 
the  position  of  the  English  Government 
was  at  this  moment  ?  They  had  come 
into  possession  of  Cyprus,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  a  Turkish  State, 
with  Turkish  habits  and  under  Turkish 
authority 

Mr.  BOURKE  said,  he  knew  very 
well  that  slavery  existed  in  Turkey ; 
but,  in  practice,  he  did  not  believe  that 
slavery  existed  in  Cyprus. 
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Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTER  said,  he  did 
not  suppose  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  of  opinion  that  slavery  existed  in 
Cyprus.  When  a  Question  was  asked 
last  year  as  to  what  the  Government 
would  do  with  regard  to  slavery,  he 
remembered  very  well  an  answer  being 
given  by  the  Government  to  this  eflPect — 
**  You  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  in  this 
matter.  We  mean  to  put  slavery  down, 
but  we  want  first  to  know  what  our 
position  and  powers  are."  [Mr.BouRKE : 
Exactly.]  Surely  they  knew  by  this 
time  what  their  power  and  position  were ; 
and  why  had  they  not  issued  an  Ordi- 
nance declaring  to  the  people  of  Cyprus 
that  slavery  would  no  longer  be  allowed 
there  ?  He  thought  it  would  be  found, 
on  examination,  that  slavery  did  still 
exist.  The  writer  of  a  letter,  which  had 
already  been  quoted,  said — 

"  During  six  months*  residence  in  Cyprus  last 
autumn,  I  made  inquiry  respecting  the  existence 
of  slavery,  with  the  following  result :— ^very 
family  of  moderate  means  has  in  its  household 
a  hlack  servant,  who  is  held  as  a  slave.  Ne- 
gresses are  employed  in  the  villages.  I  was 
told  hy  a  Greek  gentleman,  who  could  speak 
Turkish,  that  they  were  there  as  slaves.  They 
are  well  treated,  as  domestic  servants  generally 


are. 


Under  the  circumstances,  he  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  confessed  his  surprise  that, 
while  we  had  been  in  the  Island  so 
long,  a  more  careful  inquiry  had  not 
been  made  as  to  whether  slavery  existed 
or  not;  and  that,  having  to  deal  with 
a  country  which  had  been  under  Turkish 
rule  and  Turkish  authority,  and  acting 
under  Turkish  customs,  an  Ordinance 
had  not  been  issued  prohibiting  slavery. 
He  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  found 
necessary  to  do  so  very  shortly.  Refer- 
ence had  been  made  to  M.  Jassonides. 
Ho  was  acquainted  with  that  gentleman, 
who  had  been  studying  at  Oxford,  and 
bore  a  most  excellent  character.  He 
appeared  to  be  a  modest  gentleman, 
bolioving  thoroughly  and  absolutely 
what  he  said.  It  might  turn  out  that 
he  had  been  misinformed,  or  that  his  story 
was  exaggerated ;  but,  if  so,  the  exag- 
freration  would  have  been  unintentional. 
There  was  no  doubt  thatM.  Jassonides's 
relations  in  Cyprus  were  in  great  alarm 
lest  he  should  get  into  difficulties  in 
consequence  of  the  information  he  had 
given.  This  showed  that,  with  every 
intention  to  rule  justly.  Sir  Garnet 
AVolseley  had  not  yet  removed  from  the 
j)eople  of  Cyprus  the  idea  of  vengeance 


attaching  to  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  acts  of  the  Government.  He 
told  the  gentleman  of  whom  he  was 
speaking  that  the  last  thing  he  need 
fear  was  danger  from  laying  before  the 
Government  or  its  officials  any  informa- 
tion on  any  subject  which  he  believed 
to  be  true.  He  would  not  enter  into  the 
question  brought  forward  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Eochester  (Sir  Julian  Gold- 
smid)  with  regard  to  the  great  advan- 
tages of  obtaining  Cyprus  as  a  place  of 
arms,  because  the  question  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Island  was  of  more 
importance  at  the  present  moment ;  but 
nothing  that  he  hfid  heard  in  the  discus- 
sion which  had  taken  place  seemed  to 
make  those  advantages  greater,  nor  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  less,  than  they 
had  hitherto  appeared. 

General  Sib  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
said,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  step  taken 
in  abolishing  the  salt  monopoly,  and  in 
freeing  salt  from  all  taxes,  would  effect  a 
great  good  both  on  the  people  of  the 
Island  and  on  trade.  This  one  necessary 
of  life,  all  Conservative  Governments 
had  taxed  heavily,  merely  by  reason 
of  the  inability  of  the  poor,  who  mainly 
suffered,  being  unable  to  oppose  the  bur- 
den. It  was  hoped  that  this  free  trade 
in  salt  would  be  followed  by  like  freedom 
in  India;  but  the  principle  might  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Government  of  modifying 
the  other  taxes  of  the  Island,  and  in  abo- 
lishing some  of  the  special  taxes  peculiar 
to  Mahomedan  rule,  which  would  also 
work  some  good ;  but  when  he  compared 
this  Island  with  other  Islands  in  our 
possession,  he  could  not  but  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  an  exceedingly 
poor  and  wretched  place.  Compared 
with  the  Island  of  the  Mauritius — which 
was  only  one-fifth  of  the  size  of  Cyprus 
— it  would  be  found  that  the  former 
had  four  times  the  Revenue  of  the 
latter.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  said 
that  Cyprus  was  by  any  means  a  **  gem" 
of  the  ocean,  which  the  Mauritius  un- 
doubtedly was.  If  Cyprus  were  even 
compared  with  Tanjore,  an  inland  dis- 
trict of  India  which  was  about  the  same 
size — 4,000  square  miles — it  would  be 
seen  that  Tanjore  produced  more  than 
double  the  Revenue  of  Cyprus.  The 
only  conclusion  he  could  come  to  was 
that  Cyprus  was  very  badly  cultivated, 
and  that  the  population  must  be  ex- 
tremely poor.  To  raise  up  the  cultiva- 
tion,   extensive    works   and  reservoirs 
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ought  to  be  constructed.    The  highly 
advanced  state  of  Tanjore,  and  of  the 
Qodavery  districts  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, were  examples  of  what  irrigation 
could  effect.   But  to  provide  these  works 
for    Cyprus    for    irrigating    1,000,000 
acres,     a    capital     outlay     of     about 
£2,000,000 — or,  say,  £2  per  acre — must 
be  incurred.    With  this  improvement 
there  ought  to  be  a  Land  Kevenue  of  at 
least  £1,000,000  per  annum.    With  re- 
gard   to    the   extensive   improvements 
which  the  Qt)vernment  contemplated  in 
the  Island,  he  hoped  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  remember  that  this  could 
only  be  done  out  of  the  taxes  of  this 
country.   It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that 
there  was  a  surplus  revenue  in  Cyprus 
which  could  be  employed   in  carrying 
out  public  works.  The  surplus  probably 
did  not  extend   to  £60,000 ;   and  ac- 
cording to  the  scale  of  Civil  establish- 
ment to  be  maintained  on  this   small 
Island,  this  sum  would  barely  pay  the 
Civil  charge.   It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  were  bound  to  pay  Turkey 
£110,000  a-year  in  accordance  with  the 
Convention,  and  this  sum  deducted  from 
the  stated  Revenue  of  £  1 70,000,  only  left 
the  £60,000.  When  he  remembered  that 
the  Mauritius  paid  £26,000  a-year  to- 
wards the  Military  Expenditure,  he  asked 
why  the  people  of  this  country  should 
be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
Cyprus  into  a  model  garden  ?    It  was 
not  fair  nor  just  that  the  Government 
should  tax  the  people  of  this  country  for 
the  benefit  of  Cyprus.     The  liability  for 
the  military  government  of  the  Island 
could  not  be  less  than  £100,000  a-year, 
taking  into  account  the  £i^0, 000  charged 
this  year  in   the  Array   Estimates  for 
Staff,  and  Staff  establishments,  and  for 
the  regimental  pay  and  allowance  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Infantry,  Artil- 
lery, and  Engineers  now  forming  the 
garrison,  so  that  the  people  of  England 
were  really  contributing  to  the  Revenue 
of  Cyprus  with  taxes  raised  in  this  King- 
dom.    If  they  were  bound  to  contribute 
at  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  that  form. 
He  thought  it  was  only  just  that  they 
should  make  the  contribution  of  English 
taxpayers  quite  clear  by   paying    the 
whole  sum  they  were  now  liable  for  by  a 
direct  grant  to  the  Island,  so  that  it 
should  be  seen  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  paying  for  their  own  govern- 
ment   more    than   the    inhabitants    of 
Cyprus.     The  House  had  been  told  that 
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it  was  contemplated  to  spend  £28,000 
in  the   construction  of  1,000  miles   of 
new  roads,  and  that  this  sum  would  be 
raised    by  borrowing      He    contended 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  these 
roads  for  less  than  £300  a-mile;  and 
he  felt  sure  the  entire  cost  would  be 
ten  times  the  amount  of  the  Govern- 
ment Estimate.    If  once  the  Island  Ad- 
ministration was  permitted  to  enter  on 
great  public  works  by  the  aid  of  bor- 
rowed money,  no  other  result  than  that 
of  indebtedness  could  be  expected,  and 
with  it  all  the  evils  now  seen  in  Egypt 
and   Turkey.    When  he  heard  of  the 
harbour  that  was    about  to  be  made 
in  Cyprus    he  was   alarmed,    for   the 
money    for    those    works    must    come 
directly  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
of  England.     He  had  made  much  in- 
quiry into  harbour  works  and  their  cost 
in  this  country,  and  he  knew  the  dis- 
astrous results  attending  the  construc- 
tion of  many  of  them.    This  project  of 
spending  £150,000  or  £200,000  on  the 
harbour    of    Famagousta    excited    his 
alarm;    because,  speaking  from  expe- 
rience, he  knew  that  sum  would  be  quite 
insufficient.    As  to  the  question  of  forced 
labour,  he  might  mention  that,  some  25 
years  ago,  he  was  nominated  a  Member 
of  a  Commission  to    inquire  into   the 
question  of  conducting  useful  works  by 
means  of  labour  provided  by  the  villages 
interested  therein  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras,  which  had  an  area  of  128,000 
square  miles.     The  whole  of  the  irri- 
gation works  in  that  vast  area  were  con- 
structed with  this  kind  of  forced  labour. 
After  a  long  inquiry,  the  Commission 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  more  ob- 
jectionable plan  could  not  be  followed 
than    that    of    constructing    irrigation 
works  in  the  Madras  Presidency  by  such 
means.     He  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  ob- 
tain the  evidence  from  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency, where  forced  labour  was  at  one 
time  in  force,  in  order  to  prove  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary  that  it  was  unwise  to 
continue   such  labour  in   Cyprus.     No 
European  Governor   could  control   the 
evils  that  inevitably  would  flow  from  it. 
Besides,  forced  labour  would  be  more 
expensive  at  Is.  than  voluntary  labour 
at  2/?.  per  diem.  He  objected  strongly  to 
continue  this  expenditure,  even  though 
the  villagers,  who   were  to   be  forced, 
might  hereafter  benefit  by  the  works  so 
made.     He  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
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complain  that  the  Beports  whicli  it  was 
known  had  been  made  to  the  Government 
with  reference  to  the  Island  of  Cyprus 
had  not  been  laid  before  the  House. 

Sir  EDMUND  LECHMERE,  having 
had  some  experience  during  a  short 
stay  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  wished  to 
say  a  few  words  on  this  subject.  There 
could  not  be  a  doubt  that  last  season 
had  been  a  most  unfortunate  and  excep- 
tional one.  Considering  the  heat  which 
the  troops  encountered  after  being  some 
time  on  board  ship,  having  been  placed 
at  once  under  a  broiling  sun  with  the 
very  slight  protection  of  tents,  the  Com- 
missariat not  being  quite  prepared  to 
meet  them,  and  their  food  not  being 
that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
the  amount  of  sickness  that  prevailed 
could  not  be  matter  of  surprise ;  but  the 
gravity  of  the  sickness  had  been  very 
much  exaggerated.  A  servant  of  his 
own  had  suffered  from  fever,  and  he  had 
helped  to  nurse  him.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  exhaustion  and  oppression,  but 
he  shortly  recovered;  and  he  was  as- 
sured by  his  medical  attendant  there 
was  no  fear  of  its  return.  Important 
objects  were  sought  to  be  secured  by 
the  possession  of  the  Island ;  and  being 
so  close  to  Asia  Minor,  with  a  mixed 
population  of  varying  creeds,  it  pre- 
sented an  admirable  opportunity  for 
carrying  out  some  of  the  reforms  which 
were  very  much  wanted.  He  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal landowners,  who  were  wealthy  men ; 
and  they  had  assured  him  that  while 
formerly  they  had  been  obliged  to  arm 
their  servants,  since  they  came  under 
British  rule  they  had  been  able  to  sleep 
with  open  doors  without  their  accus- 
tomed protectors.  With  reference  to 
the  ecclesiastical  question,  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  Archbishop  of  Cyprus, 
who  told  him  that  they  hailed  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  the  advent  of  the 
British  rule ;  that  they  felt  secure  under 
British  rule  ;  that  they  felt  their  religion 
would  be  respected ;  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish and  Greeks  would  continue  to  work 
together  for  the  good  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. He  (Sir  Edmund  Lechmere), 
however,  could  not  close  his  eyes  against 
certain  things  that  were  anomalies  in 
the  Island,  and  he  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  the  proper  means  to 
remove  them.  He  thought  there  would 
be  great  advantage  in  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  a  better  class  of  interpreters. 


This  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  the 
people  of  Cyprus.  At  present  they  were 
derived  from  a  class  little  better  than 
dragomans.  The  import  duty  levied  on 
goods  arriving  at  Cyprus  from  Egypt 
was  a  very  high  one.  The  Egyptian  ex- 
port duty  was  1  per  cent  to  English 
ports  and  8  per  cent  to  Turkish  ports ; 
and  on  arrival  at  Cyprus  goods  were 
charged  another  8  per  cent,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  a  Turkish,  but 
an  English  port.  This  was  a  matter 
which  required  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vemment.  He  thought  g^eat  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  taxing  too  heavily  the 
industries  of  the  Island ;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  encourage  and  develop  it^  in- 
dustries and  natural  resources.  It  was 
probable  that  any  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty would  bring  a  visit  from  the  tax- 
gatherer.  There  was  a  duty  on  building 
material  which  ought  certainly  to  be 
abolished.  He  thought  the  Government 
should  do  their  best  rather  to  improve 
the  Oriental  institutions  of  the  Island 
than  to  Anglicize  them,  since  the 
Orientals  clung  to  their  old  institutions, 
and  were  unwilling  to  give  them  up. 
He  considered  that  ample  reasons  had 
been  given  for  the  retention  of  the 
Island  under  the  administration  of  the 
Foreign  Office ;  and  if,  in  the  future,  it 
was  possible  there  might  be  a  military 
depot  under  the  War  Office,  at  the  same 
time  the  fiscal  arrangements  might  be 
under  the  Colonial  Office.  Coming  in 
contact  with  a  number  of  well-informed 
persons  of  various  nationalities  in  French 
and  Austrian  ships,  he  was  glad  to  hear 
universal  approval  of  our  action  in  ac- 
quiring Cyprus,  which  was  considered 
to  have  added  to  the  prestige  of  this 
country.  His  own  favourable  opinion 
of  the  policy  of  the  Government  had  not 
been  shaken  by  anything  he  had  heard. 
He  believed  they  had  secured  an  advan- 
tageous position,  from  which  they  might 
exert  a  useful  and  reforming  intluenco ; 
but  he  hoped  the  Island  might  iu  time 
become  the  absolute  property  of  this 
country,  and  that  they  might  also  ob- 
tain the  Island  of  Ehodes,  which,  being 
salubrious  and  having  a  less  variable 
temperature,  would  be  valuable  as  a 
**  sanatorium.''  The  fortifications  there, 
once  held  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
could  be  easily  adapted  for  barracks, 
and  in  other  respects  the  Island  would 
be  a  valuable  acquisition. 
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Mr.  H.  SAMUELSON  agreed  with 
much  that  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Edmund  Lechmere),  and 
particularly  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyprus  welcomed  British 
rule ;  but  he  did  not  concur  in  what  was 
said  about  the  salubrity  of  the  Island .  He 
was  told  that  last  year  the  temperature 
had  been  but  a  few  degrees  above  what 
it  was  normally  in  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September.  He  was  there 
in  September,  the  most  unhealthy  month, 
and  the  hon.  Baronet  in  November  and 
December,  the  more  healthy  season. 
But  his  own  muleteer — ^a  Cypriot — ^like 
the  hon.  Baronet's  servant — a  Turk — 
was  stricken  with  the  fever,  which  at- 
tacked Natives  equally  with  Europeans, 
and  repeatedly,  too  ;  so  that,  as  medical 
observers  remarked,  the  Natives  had  the 
general  appearance  of  men  imbued  with 
the  seeds  of  malaria.  No  doubt,  there 
was  increased  security  now ;  but  the  in- 
security was  formerly  mainly  due  to 
the  depredations  of  Turkish  criminals, 
and  not  to  the  acts  of  Cypriots,  who 
rarely  brought  themselves  within  the 
criminal  law.  The  Government  declared 
they  had  selected  Cyprus  as  the  best 
place  they  could  find  for  their  purpose  ; 
the  hon.  Baronet,  however,  said  Ehodes 
would  have  been  better ;  at  any  rate, 
it  had  an  harbour ;  while  Crete,  a 
footing  in  which  might  have  been  ac- 
quired on  easier  terms,  had  an  har- 
bour at  Suda  Bay  that  would  hold 
the  Fleets  of  the  world.  He  was  told 
that  efficient  and  trustworthy  interpre- 
ters were  much  wanted,  but  that  they 
would  cost  more  than  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Island  could  afford  to  pay 
them.  The  **  model  farm  "  theory  had 
been  adopted  by  the  hon.  Baronet ;  and 
if  the  exact  phrase  had  not  been  used  by 
the  Ministry,  it  was  a  fair  illustration  of 
their  language,  for  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  had  spoken  of  the  Island  af- 
fording an  example  of  good  government 
to  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  while  disclaiming  pre- 
senting a  **  model  farm."  spoke  of  using 
it  to  show  the  Turks  what  was  to  be 
possible  in  the  way  of  improvement  and 
good  government.  Then  the  noble  Earl 
the  Prime  Minister  said  that  Cyprus 
was  admirably  suited  to  be  a  place  of 
arms,  and  that  they  had  fixed  on  it  after 
having  examined  all  the  other  Islands 
in  the  East  of  the  Mediterranean.  He 
did  not  know  when  that  examination 


was  made ;  at  all  events,  they  had  not 
had  any  Papers  on  the  subject ;  but  if 
of  all  the  Islands  in  the  East  of  the 
Mediterranean,   Cyprus  was  the  most 
suitable  for  their  purpose,  then  it  was 
plain  that  no  Island  in  the  East  of  the 
Mediterranean  was  suitable.      It   was 
said  the  Island  would  pay  its  way  in  due 
time.    That  might  be  ;  but  not  a  single 
penny  had  been   spent  as  yet  on  im- 
proving it,  though  they  were  told  that 
next  year  roads  were  to  be  made  that 
would  cost  £28,000,  which  they  were  to 
borrow,    and    that    £6,000    would    be 
spent  on  Government  buildings,  of  which 
the  Island  was  entirely  destitute.     He 
considered  it  most  anomalous  that  works 
of  this  description  should    be    placed 
under  the  Foreign  Office.    The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Under  Secretary  of  State  had 
talked  of  the  intense  pleasure  which 
Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side 
felt  at  the  difficulties  which  the  Govern- 
ment experienced.     But  that  was  no 
wonder,  seeing  they  believed,  and  had 
said  all  along,  that  the  Government  had 
made  an  enormous  blunder  in  occupying 
the   Island,  and  were  committing  this 
country  to  great  expense,  to  no  purpose. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  they 
were   attacking  Sir    Garnet  Wolseley. 
There  was  no  hon.  Member  who  would 
make  an  attack  on  one  who  had  proved 
himself  an  admirable  General ;  but  for 
all  that,  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
if  in  such  positions  military  men  were 
replaced  as  Governors  by  tried  civilians. 
He  denied  that  there  was  any  parallel 
between  the  **  statute  labour,"  as  tho 
hon.  Gentleman  called  it,  of  the  Island 
of  Cyprus  and  that  which  prevailed  in 
our  North  American  Colonies  —  Nova 
Scotia,  for  example.     There  it  existed 
in  the  form  of  a  voluntary  arrangement 
to  work  instead  of  paying  for  the  repair 
of  roads ;    but  there  was  no  voluntary 
arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants    of    Cyprus,  who   were   forced  to 
labour  under  a  despotic   Turkish  law, 
which    even     the     Turks     had    for    a 
long    time    not    enforced.     He  hoped, 
now  that    the    matter    had    been    ex- 
posed,  they  had  heard  the  last  of  this 
system  of  enforced  labour,  which  was 
not  creditable  to  the   British   Govern- 
ment,  and  was    anything   but   a   good 
example  to  the  Porte  for  the   govern- 
ment of  Asia  Minor.     From  beginning 
to  end  there  was  a  confusion  of  laws. 
No   one    knew    under   what    National 
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Code    the    Island   was    administered. 
With    regard    to    flogging,  under  the 
Turkish     law    that    punishment    was 
strictly  legal ;    and  he  asked  whether, 
because  the  zaptiehs  were  subject  to  the 
bastinado,  the  police  raised  under  the 
Foreign  Office  were  to  be  subject  to  it 
also  ?    It  would  be  a  singular  thing  if 
the  GoTernment  introduced  into  Cyprus 
a  system  which,  owine  to  the  exertions 
of  the  hon.  Member  tor  Bochester  (Mr. 
Otway),   had    been    abolished    in    the 
British  Service.     They  were  told  that 
foreigners  residing  in  Cyprus  were  to 
come    under    the    jurisdiction    of   our 
Courts;   but  what  would  happen  sup- 
posing any  foreign  country  refused  to 
agree  to   this  breach  of  the  Capitula- 
tions?   Was  it  possible  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  without  the  consent 
of    foreign    countries,    would    relieve 
themselves  from  the  binding   force  of 
these  engagements?     With  respoct  to 
the  employment  of  the  Islanders  in  Go- 
vernment labour  at  the  commencement 
of  the  occupation,  and  afterwards,  he  had 
authority  for  saying  that  it  had  greatly 
injured  the  prospects  of  the  grain  harvest 
in  the  Island  by  diminishing  the  amount 
of  labour  necessary  for  work  in  the  fields. 
It    had  been  said  that  the  labourers 
would  receive  more  money  under  the 
improved  system,  as  it  was  called ;  but 
even  if  that  were  so,  he  believed  that 
the  Island  would   suffer  loss,  inasmuch 
as  the  progress  of  agriculture  would  be 
seriously  interfered  with.     Then,  as  re- 
garded the  harbour  and  town  of  Fama- 
gousta,  they  could  not  doubt,  from  the 
official  evidence  in  their  hands,  that  the 
harbour  and  town  were  unhealthy,  and 
that  they  were  not  more  unhealthy  than 
the    neighbouring    plains.     [The    hon. 
Member  read  an  extract  from  a  report 
by  a  civil  engineer — who  was,  on  the 
whole,   greatly  in    favour    of   the   oc- 
cupation— in  reference  to  the  harbour, 
which    went    to    prove    that  it    would 
be    both    difficult    and  costly  to    con- 
struct a  harbour  in  that  place.]  [OtM 
of  "Name,  name!"]     He  did  not  like 
to  state  the  name  of  the  gentleman  at 
that  moment,  as  he  had  left  it  behind 
him,  and  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  cor- 
rectly recollected  it ;  but  he  would  give 
it  to    the    hon.  Baronet  opposite   (Sir 
George  Elliot),  or  to  any  other  Member 

privately 

Sir    GEOEGE    BOWYEE    rose    to 
Order.     He  wished  to  know  whether  the 


hon.  Member  was  in  order  in  appealing 
to  a  high  authority,  and  then  being  un- 
able to  give  his  name  to  the  House  ? 

Me.  H.  SAMUELSON  said,  he  was  al- 
ways willing  to  give  way  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Baronet ;  but  there  were  occasions 
when  hon.  Gentlemen  could  not  give  their 
authorities,  as  he  had  explained.  The 
engineer  in  question  was  author  of  an 
article  in  the  February  number  of  The 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  was 
accessible  to  every  hon.  Member. 

Sir  GEOEGE  BOWYEE  said,  that 
when  an  hon.  Gentleman  gave  someone 
as  a  high  authority  he  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared with  his  name. 

Me.  SPEAKEE  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  quite  in  Order  in  referring 
to  the  document.  If,  however,  he  did 
not  give  the  name  of  the  author,  the 
House  could  take  the  authority  for  what 
it  was  worth. 

Me.  H.  SAMUELSON  hoped  that 
nothing  would  be  done  towards  the  con- 
struction of  a  harbour  in  Cyprus  until 
the  plans  were  laid  before  the  House, 
the  cost  was  estimated,  and  full  oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  discussing  the  en- 
tire question.  There  were  some  perti- 
nent questions  he  should  like  to  put  to 
the  Government  on  this  question  of 
Cyprus.  He  should  like  to  know,  for 
instance,  what  was  to  be  the  recognized 
coinage  of  the  Island?  Was  it  to  be 
English  or  Turkish?  Again,  under  what 
flag  was  a  Cypriot  ship  to  sail — English 
or  Turkish?  If  a  Cypriot  committed 
murder  on  the  hiffh  seas,  by  what  law 
was  he  to  be  tried  r  Or,  if  he  committed 
a  crime  in  Constantinople,  was  he  to  bo 
tried  by  the  Consular  Court,  or  by  what 
other  authority?  Then,  again,  with 
reference  to  the  status  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Cyprus  and  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  Island,  he  was  informed 
in  Cyprus  that  no  Petition  was  al- 
lowed to  be  received  by  the  Courts  in 
the  Greek  language.  They  must  bo 
written  in  Turkish,  and  might  be  ac- 
companied by  an  English  translation. 
He  had  put  a  Question  the  other  day  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Mr.  Bourke), 
asking  whether  Petitions  that  were  not 
in  the  Turkish  tongue  were  entertained, 
and  received  an  answer  to  the  efl'ect 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  know, 
and  at  his  (Mr.  Samuelson's)  request, 
he  promised  to  obtain  information  upuu 
the  subject. 
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Mr.  BOURKE:  The  hon.  Member 
does  not  seem  to  have  a  very  good 
memory.  He  says  my  answer  to  his 
Question  was  that  I  knew  nothing  about 
it. 

Mb.  H.  SAMUELSON:  The  hon. 
Gentleman  was  not  in  his  place  when  I 
used  the  words,  and  I  do  not  know  where 
he  heard  me  from.  Some  words  I  uttered 
appear  to  have  caught  his  ear.  What 
I  said  was,  that  when  I  put  a  Question 
to  him  the  other  day  as  to  whether  pe- 
titions other  than  in  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage were  received,  he  told  me  he  did 
not  know  as  to  the  petitions.  He  did 
answer  another  part  of  my  Question. 

Mb.  BOURKE:  What  I  object  to, 
Sir,  was,  that  the  hon.  Member  said  a 
moment  ago,  that  when  he  put  a  Ques- 
tion to  me  the  other  day,  I  answered  that 
I  knew  nothing  about  it.  Those  are  his 
words.  Now,  I  appeal  to  the  House 
whether  that  was  my  answer  ?  I  deny, 
Sir,  that  that  was  my  answer,  or  any- 
thing like  it. 

Mb.  H.  SAMUELSON:  I  rise  to 
Order,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  know 
if  I  am  in  possession  of  the  House? 
By  some  curious  and  unfortunate  mis- 
apprehension the  hon.  Gentleman  has 
managed  to  distort  my  meaning.  [ '  *  Oh, 
oh!"] 

Mb.  BOUEKE  :  You  used  the  words. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Member 
is,  no  doubt,  bound  by  his  words;  but 
he  says  he  did  not  use  these  words. 

Mb.  H.  SAMUELSON  :  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  say  the  hon.  Gentleman  knew 
nothing  of  the  subject  generally. 

Mb.  BOURKE :  You  said  so. 

Mb.  H.  SAMUELSON :  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ques- 
tion of  petitions.  He  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it,  and  he  knew  nothing  about 
it  no  w .  If  he  did ,  why  could  not  he  tell  the 
House  what  he  knew,  as  he  (Mr.  Samuel- 
son  )  now  challenged  him  to  do.  [  *  *  Order, 
order! "]  These  interruptions  rather  in- 
terrupted the  current  of  one's  ideas.  It 
seemed  to  him  a  strange  thing  that  they 
should  compel  the  population  of  Cyprus  to 
petition  in  a  language  which  was  only  the 
language  of  a  small  minority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Island.  He  had  also 
to  complain  of  the  partiality  that  was 
shown  to  the  Turks  at  Larnaca  and 
elsewhere.  At  Larnaca  four  Turks  were 
placed  on  the  municipal  tribunal,  and 
only  two  Greeks,  and  the  Turks  formed 
but  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the 


town.  Referring  to  a  statement  made 
by  the  Prime  Minister  on  February  14th, 
he  asked  what  extent  of  land  in  Oypros 
came  under  the  head  of  the  Sultan's 
private  estate  ?  He  had  been  informed 
that  nearly  one-half  the  Island  did  so ; 
but  possibly  the  statement  was  not  cor- 
rect. If  they  were  to  gain  any  advan- 
tage from  the  Island,  either  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  to  prove  a  model  of  good 
government  to  the  Turks,  to  be  a  place 
of  arms,  or  a  naval  station — the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  must  be  turned, 
without  delay,  to  the  erection  of  the 
necessary  buildings.  When  he  was  at 
Larnaca  there  were  enormous  quan- 
tities of  valuable  stores  lying  about 
exposed  to  the  air.  At  present  there 
were  no  harbours,  no  roads,  no  rail- 
ways, no  quays,  few  trees,  and  very 
little  water.  He  thought  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
House  some  Papers  showing  what  they 
proposed  doing  with  reference  to  the 
Island. 

Sib  GEORGE  ELLIOT  said,  he  would 
not  have  spoken  had  it  not  been  for  cer- 
tain remarks  that  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Chelsea.  Some  time 
ago  he  had  addressed  the  House,  and  he 
then  pointed  out  what  he  thought  was 
the  best  mode  of  improving  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  towns  of  Cyprus, 
especially  those  on  the  sea  coast.  Its 
unhealthiness  arose  from  the  want  of 
drainage.  The  Island  was  small,  and 
there  was  no  river  sufficiently  large  to 
produce  a  volume  of  water  to  find  its 
way  to  the  sea,  but  was  stopped  before 
reaching  it.  The  sea  itself  was  almost 
tideless,  and  the  rain  water  collected  to- 
gether on  the  soil  and  formed  large 
marshes.  In  his  opinion,  however,  it 
would  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  produce 
an  improved  state  of  things.  Nearly 
every  one  of  the  towns  specially  subject 
to  unhealthiness  was  built  at  the  base 
of  an  inclined  plane,  down  which  the 
water  flowed,  yet  was  unable  to  break 
its  way  through  the  soil  and  sand  to 
the  sea.  The  consequence  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  deadly  marsh.  To  remedy 
this,  he  thought  the  water  should  be 
collected,  and  either  lifted  into  the  sea 
or  forced  back  to  irrigate  the  land  be- 
hind it.  Famagousta,  he  predicted, 
would  be  a  great  place  at  no  distant  day. 
It  had  all  the  elements  for  a  harbour. 
It  had  85  acres  of  dock.  [An  hon.  Mem- 
BEB  :  Made  'r'  I    Yes,  made  as  clearly  as 
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any  dock  at  Birkenhead,  Liverpool,  or 
Cardiff.  All  it  wanted  was  what  the 
docks  of  any  of  those  other  places  would 
want  if  they  were  neglected  a  quarter  of 
the  time  that  Famagousta  had  been.  It 
wanted  dredging,  having  got  silted  up 
merely  by  lapse  of  time.  It  was  all  in- 
closed and  sheltered ;  it  had  got  its  mole, 
its  entrance,  and  everything  perfect;  and 
a  better  situation  than  Famagousta  for 
a  dock  could  not  have  been  selected. 
He  had  not  seen  a  better  place  in  the 
Mediterranean,  or  one  which  was  more 
easily  capable  of  being  made  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  either  of  commerce 
or  of  war.  He  would  challenge  any 
engineer  to  contradict  that  statement,  in 
spite  of  the  authority  who  wrote  the 
stupid  article  quoted  by  the  last  speaker 
as  having  been  read  before  the  Society 
of  Arts.  He  ventured  to  say  that  the 
writer  of  the  article  had  no  repute  in 
Great  George  Street.  The  Government 
said  they  would  lay  down  no  railways ; 
but  he  hoped  they  would  change  their 
mind  on  that  point  and  make  a  narrow- 
gauge  line  to  Nicosia,  which  would  be 
of  great  service.  He  did  not  say  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  a  harbour  at 
Larnaca ;  but  it  was  not  desirable  to  do 
so  when  they  had  such  a  convenient 
place  for  the  purpose  as  Famagousta. 
With  regard  to  the  system  of  forced 
labour,  he  took  it  that  there  could  be  no 
intention  of  introducing  it  into  any  of 
our  dominions.  As  to  slavery,  there 
were  no  doubt  slaves.  There  had  always 
been  eunuchs,  who  were  really  slaves, 
and  who  were  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  establishments  where  they 
ruled.  If  sanitary  and  other  improve- 
ments such  as  he  suggested  were  effected; 
and  if  England,  taking  the  bolder  course, 
acquired  the  fee  simple  of  the  land  from 
the  Porte,  and  secured  the  unconditional 
enjoyment  of  the  Island,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  private  capital 
and  enterprize  that  would  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  Island. 

Mr.  T.  BRASSEY,  having  recently 
visited  Cyprus,  asked  leave  to  present  to 
the  House  the  result  of  a  personal  exa- 
mination of  our  most  recent  acquisition. 
He  went  to  Cyprus  unprejudiced  and 
unbiased,  and  he  came  away  convinced 
that  in  our  hands  the  Island  would 
certainly  be  prosperous.  As  a  place  bf 
arms  it  was  useless.  As  a  coaling 
station  it  might  prove  valuable.  Cyprus 
was  not  adapted  for  a  place  of  arms, 


partly  because  of  its  climate.  There 
could  be  no  question  as  to  the  miserable 
condition,  to  which  the  troops  who  first 
landed  had  been  reduced.  It  might  be 
that  the  summer  of  1878  was  excep- 
tionally unhealthy.  The  troops  would, 
doubtless,  have  suffered  less  in  perma- 
nent barracks,  or  in  the  mud  huts  of  the 
natives,  or  in  ihe  barracks  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  build  on  the  Troados.  As- 
suming, however,  that  the  troops  could 
retain  their  health  in  the  Troados,  it 
was  scarcely  conceivable  that  they  could 
occupy  such  a  position  in  any  consider- 
able numbers,  without  a  large  expen- 
diture in  transport.  During  his  visit  to 
Cyprus  he  spent  two  days  on  the 
Troados,  and  remained  one  night  at 
the  monastery  of  Elikho,  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  At  that  elevation 
the  mountains  were  almost  precipitous. 
The  only  vegetation  consisted  of  the  fir 
and  the  vine.  Provisions  must  be  car- 
ried up  on  camels.  Boads  for  carts 
were  impracticable.  Even  a  railway  on 
the  Bighi  system,  as  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
(Sir  William  Harcourt),  was  impossible. 
With  so  many  disadvantageous  features, 
strategical  and  sanitary,  it  could  not  be 
contended  that  Cyprus  was  important  as 
a  place  of  arms.  A  fleet  of  steam  trans- 
ports must  be  a  more  effective  base  of 
operation  in  Syria,  and  the  possession  of 
Cyprus  would  not  supersede  the  neces- 
sity for  a  commodious  harbour  on  the 
mainland.  As  a  coaling  station,  Cyprus 
possessed  great  natural  facilities.  They 
were  informed  by  the  Hydrographer  that 
an  inexpensive  breakwater  would  render 
Famagousta  available  for  the  coaling  of 
our  Fleet,  and  a  secure  anchorage  for 
six  large  ships  of  war.  He  doubted  the 
necessity  for  any  new  works,  other  than 
a  light  iron  pier  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
coaling  the  Fleet.  The  outlying  rocks 
would  afford  excellent  shelter  for  a  pier 
of  sufficient  length  to  allow  of  two  ships 
being  coaled  simultaneously.  At  pre- 
sent six  or  eight  steamers  of  moderate 
size  could  find  an  anchorage  in  all 
weathers.  The  easterly  gales,  to  which 
Famagousta  was  exposed,  seldom  blew 
with  violence.  The  sea  wall  at  Larnaca, 
which  was  exposed  to  the  full  range  of 
the  swell  from  the  south  and  ea^t,  was 
only  six  feet  above  the  water.  The 
rickety  buildings  at  Larnaca  and 
Limasol,  which  were  almost  washed  by 
the   sea  in  fine  weather,  received  no 
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in j ury  from  the  winter  gales.  Whatever 
the  decision  of  the  Government  might 
be  as  to  a  breakwater,  he  trusted  that 
no  attempt  would  be  made  to  establish 
a  naval  station  or  a  mercantile  port  at 
Famagousta.  It  was  the  most  unhealthy 
town  in  Cyprus.  If  the  Fleet  were 
detained  at  Famagousta  during  the 
summer  season,  the  health  of  the  crews 
would  be  most  seriously  afiPected.  When 
they  turned  from  the  political  question 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  of  Cyprus, 
they  found  themselves  on  less  contro- 
versial ground.  The  plain  of  Messarea 
was  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  wheat.  The  plain  of  Morfu  produced 
madder.  If  properly  made,  the  wine 
would  be  excellent ;  and  all  descriptions 
of  fruit  were  abundant.  He  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Commissioners  at  Lar- 
naca  and  at  Limasol  letters  conveying 
the  most  favourable  impressions  of  the 
agricultural  prospects  of  the  Island. 
New  potatoes  were  oflPered  for  sale  in 
December  at  Id,  per  lb.  The  growth  of 
wine  had  been  doubled ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants needed  only  the  assurance  that 
our  occupation  would  be  permanent  to 
induce  them  to  make  further  exertions. 
Here  we  opened  up  a  large  question. 
Were  we  going  to  remain  in  Cyprus? 
He  fully  concurred  with  the  leading 
Members  of  his  Party  in  the  wish  that  we 
had  never  gone  there ;  but  he  held  that, 
once  having  entered  upon  an  occupation, 
we  could  not  surrender  the  Island  to  the 
Turks,  without  great  injustice  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  that  to  attempt  to 
establish  any  form  of  self-government 
would  be  quite  premature.  He  pro- 
ceeded, therefore,  to  consider  the  posi- 
tion, on  the  assumption  that  our  occupa- 
tion would  be  permanent.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  terms,  under  which  that  oc- 
cupation was  commenced,  would  require 
revision  in  many  essential  particulars. 
We  must  ourselves  acquire  the  nominal 
sovereignty  still  retained  by  the  Sultan, 
and  relieve  the  Island  from  the  payment 
of  an  annual  tribute  of  £115,000  a-year. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion, England  stood  in  an  unworthy 
Eosition.  We  were  tax-gatherers  for  a 
ad  Government.  The  tribute  was  a 
heavy  burden  upon  Cyprus.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  people  were  miserably  poor, 
and  they  had  perhaps  been  impover- 
ished by  the  very  circumstance  that  the 
tribute  had  been  too  heavy  for  their 
scanty  resources.     The  amount  of  the 
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tribute  was  based  on  Turkish  estimates, 
and  on  Turkish  notions  of  administrative 
responsibility.  The  so-called  surplus 
was  only  realized  by  ignoring  all  the 
reciprocal  dutiesof  a  Govemmenttowards 
its  subjects.  The  total  Bevenue  of  the 
Island  was  £  1 70,000.  A  portion  of  this 
amount  was  derived  from  taxes,  which 
must  be  repealed  ;  and  when  the  tribute, 
the  salaries  of  local  officials,  justice,  and 
police,  had  been  provided  for,  a  paltry 
surplus  of  £15,000  would  remain  to  do 
all  that  was  required  in  so  large  an 
Island,  after  the  neglect  and  misgovem- 
ment  of  ages.  Once  relieved  of  the 
heavy  burden,  which  Cyprus  was  com- 
pelled to  bear,  while  in  bondage  to  the 
Porte,  the  Local  Government  would  pos- 
sess ample  resources,  without  the  aid  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  could 
resist  all  unjust  taxation.  It  could 
make  Cyprus  a  free  port,  and  the  great 
depot  for  the  trade  with  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor.  It  would  be  able  to  construct  a 
railway,  if  a  railway  were  thought  ne- 
cessary, and  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
new  roads,  public  buildings,  and  the 
planting  of  forests.  Once  let  the  people 
be  assured  of  the  honest  administration 
of  justice,  and  of  protection  for  life  and 
property,  and  we  might  safely  leave  in 
their  own  hands  the  development  of  the 
material  resources  of  Cyprus.  Whatever 
could  be  usefully  done,  to  co-operate 
with  the  spontaneous  enterprize  of  the 
people,  would  certainly  be  undertaken 
with  zeal  and  enlightened  philanthropy 
by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  his  able 
staff.  As  an  example  of  the  spirit  in 
which  those  gallant  gentlemen  had 
undertaken  their  task,  he  would  read  an 
extract  from  a  communication  lately  re- 
ceived from  Colonel  Warren,  the  Com- 
missioner at  Larnaca — 

"You  may  not  approve  of  our  being  here, 
but  we  have  to  labour  here  to  make  England's 
name  respected  and  beloved.  Do  not  believe 
that  our  mission  here  is  a  small  and  humble 
one.  We  in  Cyprus  have  already  commenced 
to  show  what  a  beneficial  and  just  rule  means. 
Syrians,  inhabitants  from  the  neighbouring 
countries,  men  from  Beyrout,  Alexandria,  and 
the  Lebanon,  are  here,  and  have  revisited  their 
homes,  which  still  lie  under  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. These  speak  out  their  minds ;  and  soon 
the  clamour  of  the  people  will  necessitate  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  ruling  in  Asia  Minor. 
When  people  demand  what  the  whole  world 
knows  that  they  deserve,  they  will  assuredly 
get  it.  The  holding?  of  Cyprus  will  be  the 
leaven  in  the  mass  of  dough.  Do  not  let  your 
politics  stop  the  good  work." 
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Colonel  Warren  thus  proceeded  to  speak 
of  the  foundation  of  schools,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying — 

"  We  have  a  pier  now ;  our  market  is 
finished ;  we  have  planted  trees,  widened  roads, 
and  are  working  as  Englishmen  ought.  Give  us 
words  of  encouragement  now  and  then.'* 

The  advantages  to  England  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  Cyprus  were  problematical. 
To  the  Cypriots  the  substitution  of  such 
men  as  Colonel  Warren  and  his  col- 
leagues, for  the  corrupt  officials  of  the 
Sultau;  must  be  an  unmixed  blessing. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  entirely  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hastings  (Mr.  T. 
Brassey)  on  the  general  question ;  but 
he  wished  to  point  out  that  if  it  was 
necessary — as  he  believed  it  was — for  us 
to  have  a  harbour,  coaling  station,  and 
port  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  present  un healthiness  of  the 
place  ought  to  be  no  bar  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  Cyprus.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
means  by  which  the  Island  might  be 
made  healthy.  He  had  the  honour  of 
serving  when  the  Island  of  Hong  Kong 
was  occupied,  and  for  three  years  great 
unhealthiness  prevailed  amongst  the 
troops  and  the  seamen.  At  that  time 
there  was  the  same  outcry  against  the 
occupation  of  Hong  Kong  as  there  was 
now  against  that  of  Cyprus.  But  Hong 
Kong  was  now  as  healthy  as  almost  any 
Island  in  the  tropics,  and  it  had  yielded 
all  the  advantages  which  were  antici- 
pated from  it.  It  had  given  us  a  hold 
upon  the  China  Seas  and  the  commerce 
of  that  part  of  the  world,  which  had 
fully  repaid  us  for  the  difficulty  and 
danger  in  originally  occupying  it.  And 
if  it  were  true — as  he  believed  it  was — 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  naval  station 
in  the  East  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
position  of  Cyprus  was  one  of  the  best 
that  could  be  obtained.  He  wished  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  advantage  of 
having  such  a  station  for  our  men-of- 
war.  It  had  been  pointed  out,  in  a  very 
able  Paper  which  had  gained  the  gold 
medal  at  the  United  Service  Institution 
— and  he  believed  it  was  not  disputed — 
that  the  coaling  capacity  of  their  men- 
of-war  represented  generally  a  distance 
of  about  3,000  miles ;  so  that  a  ship 
could  not  be  despatched  to  a  greater 
distance  than  about  1,500  miles  from  a 
coaling  station.  It  was,  therefore,  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  that,  in  the  event  of 
war,  they  should  possess  a  coaling  sta- 
tion between  Malta  and  Aden,  in  order 


to  protect  the  Suez  Canal  and  serve  as  a 
stepping-stone  on  the  road  to  India ;  and 
besides  being  of  the  greatest  advantage 
as  a  naval  and  coaling  station,  would 
prove  highly  useful  for  the  protection  of 
their  trade.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  while  Port  Said  ofiPered  a  coaling 
station  during  peace,  it  would  be  neu- 
tral territory  during  war,  and  therefore 
not  available  as  a  coaling  station  for  our 
ships  either  stationed  in  the  Levant,  or 
on  their  way  to  the  Bed  Sea  and  In- 
dian Ocean.  Good  and  sufficient  reason 
therefore,  had  been  shown  for  the  occu- 
pation of  such  an  Island.  With  regard 
to  the  harbour  of  Famagousta,  he  re- 
ferred the  House  to  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  Hydrographer  of  the 
Navy  and  Admiral  Hornby.  The  Hy- 
drographer reported,  as  the  result  of 
a  preliminary  examination  made  early 
in  the  present  year,  that  the  harbour  of 
Famagousta  was  capable  of  affording 
shelter  from  the  south-east  gales  of 
winter  for  vessels  of  from  20  to  22  feet 
draught;  and  Admiral  Hornby,  in  in- 
closing this  Eeport,  said  that  after  the 
erection  of  a  breakwater,  which  it  was 
said  could  be  made  at  a  small  cost,  14 
iron-clads  might  be  moored  there  under 
its  shelter  in  five  fathoms  of  water  with 
a  good  bottom  at  one  cable  apart.  Now, 
the  grand  harbour  of  Malta  could  only 
accommodate  nine  iron-clads,  at  three- 
quarters  of  a  cable  apart;  bo  that 
Famagousta,  when  improved,  would 
afford  a  better  harbour  than  the  grand 
harbour  of  Malta.  It  was  on  these 
grounds  that  he  believed  Cyprus  to  be 
a  great  naval  acquisition. 

Mb.  DODSON  thought  he  had  pro- 
bably a  longer  personal  acquaintance 
with  Cyprus  than  any  other  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  the  House,  and,  so  far  as  his  ex- 
perience went,  he  could  say  that  during 
the  last  year  it  was  about  the  best 
abused  Island  in  the  world.  When  he 
visited  Cyprus  he  saw  no  signs  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  which  they  had  heard 
so  much.  On  the  contrary,  the  inhabit- 
ants appeared  healthy  and  robust.  It 
was  true  that  a  great  deal  of  sickness 
prevailed  among  the  soldiers  stationed 
there.  That,  however,  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  climate  of  Cyprus,  but  of  those 
who  sent  9,000  or  10,000  men  there, 
when  500  or  600  men  would  have 
sufficed,  to  swelter  in  bell  tents  in  the  heat 
of  summer  without  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, without  occupation,   or  amuse- 
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ment.  The  same  thing  would  have  oc- 
currred,  under  similar  circumstances,  in 
the  West  Indies,  or  Gibraltar,  or  any 
other  tropical  or  sub> tropical  climate. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  in  a 
dilemma.  If  they  did  not  know  when 
they  sent  that  large  force  to  Cyprus  the 
docile  character  of  its  population  and  its 
utter  want  of  accommodation  for  troops, 
they  were  guilty  of  grasping  at  the 
possession  of  the  Island  without  acquir- 
ing as  much  information  about  it  as  they 
might  have  learnt  from  a  school  geo- 
graphy or  a  traveller's  handbook ;  and 
if  they  did  know  these  things,  they  had 
risked  the  health  of  our  men  for  the 
sake  of  a  portion  of  a  policy  of 
bluster  and  display.  Cyprus,  he  be- 
lieved, was  at  least  as  healthy  as  the 
average  of  places  in  the  Levant.  It  was 
an  Island  of  infinite  fertility  and  of  great 
resources  and  natural  beauty.  But  what 
did  they  want  with  Cyprus  ?  And  what 
use  was  it  to  be  to  them  ?  The  Prime 
Minister  told  a  deputation  from  Cali- 
fornia that  it  was  capable  of  containing 
an  illimitable  military  power.  But  they 
had  not  got  an  illimitable  military  power, 
and  if  they  had  they  would  not  want  to 
place  it  in  Cyprus.  He  believed  Cyprus 
had  been  taken  with  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  a  valuable  naval  station,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  had  said  that  it  was 
selected  after  examining  all  the  other 
Islands  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean — 
words  which  implied  that  they  had  not 
examined  Cyprus  itself.  The  ideal  of  a 
naval  station  was  a  small  Island  with  a 
large  harbour  ;  but  Cyprus  was  a  large 
Island  with  no  harbour  at  all.  A  rocky 
islot  like  Scarpanto,  with  its  land-locked 
harbour  Tristoma,  would  have  been  bet- 
ter adapted  to  our  wants.  True,  the 
harbour  of  Famagousta  was  now  pro- 
claimed to  be  better  than  that  of  Malta, 
only  there  was  the  fatal  objection  that  it 
did  not  exist,  and  still  had  to  be  created. 
Then,  again,  it  had  often  been  said 
that  Cyprus  would  be  valuable  as  a 
coaling  station ;  but  Cyprus  was  fur- 
ther from  Malta  than  either  Alexan- 
dria or  Port  Said.  The  Report  made 
to  the  Admiralty  as  to  the  harbour  of 
Famagousta  only  showed  the  magni- 
tude of  the  works  that  we  should  have 
to  undertake.  The  old  Venetian  har- 
bour was  silted  up,  and  when  dredged 
and  excavated  would  not  be  suitable 
for  any  but  mercantile  purposes.  For 
the  reception  of  ships  of  war,  a  break- 
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water  must  be  constructed  a  mile  or 
more  in  length  upon  a  broken  and 
sunken  reef  of  rooks.  That  was  not 
a  very  promising  state  of  things;  and 
even  when  all  the  works  were  complete 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  would  prove 
an  awkward  one  except  to  steamers.  The 
Beport  went  on  to  describe  Famagousta 
itself.  It  was,  as  he  knew,  the  most  un- 
healthy place  in  the  Island;  but  he 
should  never  have  believed  it  to  be  so 
deadly  a  town  as  to  necessitate  the 
elaborate  measures  described  as  requi- 
site to  make  it  simply  habitable.  A  lake 
was  to  be  drained,  lagoons  were  to  be 
filled  up  and  planted;  and  while  the 
trees  were  growing,  what  might  not 
happen  to  the  Armenian  Frontier  ?  Ac- 
cording to  this  Eeport,  earth,  air,  and 
water  must  be  changed,  to  make  Fama- 
gousta serviceable.  Now,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Government  had  any  pre- 
sent intentions  respecting  the  place. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in- 
deed, had  spoken  of  future  contin- 
gencies, but  had  been  indefinite  as 
to  time ;  and  the  Foreign  Secretary 
had  referred  to  the  time  when  **  Eng- 
land might  be  called  upon  to  de- 
fend actively  her  interests  in  that  part 
of  the  world,"  and  that,  he  had  implied, 
would  be  time  enough  for  us  to  con- 
sider our  position.  No  doubt,  it  was 
probable  that  nothing  would  be  done  at 
present;  but  some  day  an  alarmist 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople  would 
frighten  the  Government,  and  a  Vote 
would  be  taken  for  works  at  Fama- 
gousta. Very  naturally  the  Government 
was  loth  to  begin  the  great  expenditure 
that  would  be  necessary,  because  our 
position  in  Cyprus  was  peculiar.  He 
would  refer  hon.  Members  to  the  assur- 
ances given  to  foreign  Powers  as  to  our 
tenure  of  the  Island.  Lord  Salisbury, 
in  a  despatch  to  M.  Waddington,  dated 
July,  1878,  had  declared  that  our  posses- 
sion of  Cyprus  was  provisional  only,  and 
was  not  intended  to  last  longer  than  our 
defensive  alliance  with  Turkey.  If, 
then,  that  defensive  alliance  were  in 
any  way  broken  off",  their  occupation  of 
Cyprus  would  be  at  an  end  also ;  and  if 
they  were  to  leave  the  place,  what  would 
be  their  position  with  regard  to  com- 
pensation for  material  improvements  ? 
Hon.  Members  would  see  by  the  annexe 
of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  and 
the  correspondence  thereon  that  they 
waived  claims  for  compensation.     Lord 
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Salisbury  objected  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  such  clause  in  the  Conven- 
tion ;  but  he  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Layard, 
to  the  efiPect  that  he  did  not  object  to 
the  principle  that,  in  the  event  of  their 
leaving  the  Island,  they  should  not  re- 
quire compensation  for  money  spent  by 
them  in  improvements,  unless  such  im- 
provements were  yielding  an  annual 
revenue  to  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
or  the  money  had  been  advanced  by 
private  capitalists.  The  consequence 
was  that  if  they  were  to  retire  from 
Cyprus  after  having  constructed  a  mili- 
tary harbour  at  Famagousta,  barracks 
for  their  troops,  prisons,  sanitary  works, 
and  done  other  works  of  that  cha- 
racter, not  yielding  a  revenue.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  receive  any  compensation  for 
those  works,  and  the  British  money 
which  had  been  expended  upon  them 
would  be  completely  sunk  in  the  Island. 
He  had  listened  with  satisfaction  to 
some  of  the  statements  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
with  regard  to  financial  matters.  There 
was,  indeed,  it  seemed,  a  sum  of  £5,000 
to  be  paid  in  perpetuity  to  the  Sultan ; 
but  he  presumed,  nevertheless,  that 
the  payment  would  cease  if  they  were  to 
retire  from  the  Island.  Someone  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  had  said  they  hoped 
they  were  not  going  to  Anglicize  Cyprus. 
They  had,  however,  begun  the  work  of 
civilization  by  creating  a  debt  to  the 
extent  of  £28,000.  As  to  farming  the 
tithe,  which  was  to  be  abolished,  he 
would  observe  that  a  tithe  as  understood 
by  Turkey  was  generally  more  than  one- 
tenth  ;  but  he  would  add  that  a  tithe 
in  Cyprus  had  the  advantage  over  a  land 
settlement  such  as  that  in  India,  that  it 
varied  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
season.  The  system  was,  therefore,  con- 
venient in  a  country  where  there  was 
little  or  no  capital  belonging  to,  or 
to  be  borrowed  by,  the  cultivators  to 
carry  them  through  a  bad  season. 
He  had  heard  with  satisfaction  that 
the  Customs  duties  on  exports — which 
amounted,  he  believed,  to  only  1  per 
cent — were  to  be  done  away  with,  and 
that  the  tax  on  sheep  and  goats  would 
receive  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  hoped  with  a  view  to  its  aboli- 
tion. He  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Hastings  (Mr.  T. 
Brassey),  thatnow  they  were  in  possession 


of  Cyprus  it  was  their  duty  while  they 
continued  to  be  its  rulers,  both  out  of 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants 
and  their  own  credit,  to  endeavour  to 
administer  its  affairs  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  to  make  the  laws  there  more 
equal  and  just  than  they  had  hitherto 
been.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however, 
they  had,  in  his  opinion,  only  involved 
themselves  in  a  series  of  anomalies.  The 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention  recited  that 
we  had  occupied  Cyprus  to  enable  us  to 
defend  the  Armenian  Frontier,  which 
was,  on  the  face  of  it,  absurd.  It 
was  sometimes  said  that  Cyprus  was  to 
hold  an  illimitable  military  force,  which 
they  had  not ;  it  was  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  a  great  naval  station,  although  it 
had  no  harbour ;  while,  again,  it  was 
said  that  it  was  to  be  made  a  model  of 
good  government  to  every  Pasha  in  Asia, 
although  it  seemed  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther they  were  not  resorting  to  forced 
labour,  and,  in  other  respects,  imitating 
Oriental  Eulers.  They  were  tributaries 
to  the  Sultan ;  they  had  not  got  the 
fee  simple  of  the  Island ;  they  had  not 
even  got  a  lease  of  it.  Their  tenure 
of  it,  in  short,  was  quite  uncertain  ; 
and  if  they  were  called  upon  to  leave 
it  at  any  moment,  they  could  not,  so 
far  as  he  could  see,  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  works,  without  which 
the  place  was  valueless.  He  hoped  the 
Government  would  seriously  turn  their 
attention  to  those  matters.  If  they 
could  obtain  the  fee  simple  of  the  Island 
it  would  be  better,  he  thought,  than  the 
precarious  position  which  they  now  held 
with  respect  to  it;  and  unless  they 
acquired  that  fee  simple  it  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  they  had  not  better  be  quit 
of  it.  At  all  events,  he  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  be  so  chary  of 
giving  information  with  regard  to  it 
in  future,  and  would  lose  no  time  in 
laying  all  the  Papers  connected  with  the 
subject  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  mac  IVER  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Dodson)  had  begun  his 
speech  in  a  spirit  of  noble  independence, 
but  as  he  went  on,  the  temptation  to 
attack  the  Government — honestly,  if  he 
could,  but  still  to  attack  them — became 
too  strong  for  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Hastings  (Mr.  T.  Brassey) 
had  greatly  disappointed  him.  He 
commenced  his  speech  with  a  weak 
attack  upon    the    Gk)vemn\ent,  which. 
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afterwards,  the  facts  did  not  support; 
but    as    he    went  on    his    honourable 
nature  gained  the  ascendant^  and  his 
natural  truthfulness  compelled  him  to 
do  the  Government  more  justice.  At  any 
rate,   he  must  congratulate  him  upon 
his  appreciation  of  the  great  fact  that, 
whether  or  no  the  English  Government 
were  right  in  acquiring  Cyprus,  we  had, 
at  all  events,  got  it,  and  it  was  our  duty 
to  administer  its  affairs  with  the  object 
we  had  in  view  when  we  acquired  it.  As 
for  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Chelsea,   who    introduced 
this  subject,  it  was  evidently  addressed 
to  an  audience  outside  that  House,  and 
the  statements  it  contained  were  only 
part  of  the  truth.     There  was,  for  in- 
stance,  no  real  analogy  between    the 
harbours  of  Alderney  and  Famagousta. 
He  had  no  doubt  Famagousta  could  be 
made  as  good  a  harbour  as  had  been 
predicted.    The  statement  of  the  Hy- 
drographer  to  the  Navy  was  an  absolute 
contradiction  of  that  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Chester 
(Mr.  Dodson).   The  Hydrographer^s  Re- 
port, taken  in  conjunction  with  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  George  Elliot) 
who  spoke  behind  him  (Mr.  Mac  Iver), 
and  who  had  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  ought  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
man  that  there  would  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  harbour  at  Fama- 
gousta.      As    to    the    denunciation    of 
forced  labour  in  Cyprus,  it  was  a  very 
different  kind  of  thing  to  what  had  taken 
place  in  Egypt  in  the  construction   of 
the  Suez  Canal.   We  should  not  attempt 
too   rapidly  to  Anglicize   Cyprus;    but 
what  we  had  done  was,  at  all  events, 
an   improvement,  and    would  infinitely 
benefit  the  inhabitants  of  that  Island, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  would  justify  the 
arguments  that  had  been  used  by  more 
than  one  Minister.     People  with  whom 
he  traded  in  the  Mediterranean  informed 
him  that  the  whole  of  the  East  of  the 
Mediterranean,   last  summer,   was  ex- 
ceptionally unhealthy,  and  Cyprus  was 
not  worse  than  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
or  the  coast  of  Syria.     He  knew  that 
some  persons  in  the  Island  had  certain 
aspirations,    expecting    that  when    the 
English  came  they  would  put  down  the 
Turks  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  and  that 
they  would  gain  Cyprus  in  the  same  way 
that  they  gained  the  Ionian  Islands.  The 
surrender  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  by  the 
Ministry  of  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 

Mr.  Mae  Iver 


tleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich, 
was  a  Member — and  on  his  recommen- 
dation— he  regarded  as  the  first  symp- 
tom of  decadence  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. He  feared  that  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  came  again  into  Office, 
the  same  fate  that  had  overtaken  the 
Ionian  Islands  would  befall  Cyprus.  He 
trusted  that  that  time  would  never  come, 
to  which  some  persons  were  looking  for- 
ward, when  the  destinies  of  this  coun- 
try would  again  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich.  He  regarded  the  acces- 
sion of  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  the  era  of 
the  revival  of  the  national  prestige,  and 
trusted  the  power  would  long  remain  in 
the  same  hands. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
he  did  not  know  by  what  right  it  was 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  assumed  that  it 
was  only  those  who  supported  Her 
Majesty *s  Government  who  were  go- 
verned by  honourable  and  truthful  mo- 
tives. Let  him  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  before  he  lectured  Gentlemen  on 

this  side  of  the  House— [**0h,  oh!  "1 

Mr.  mac  IVER  begged  to  call  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  Order. 
[**  Chair,  chair!"]  He  never  said  a 
word  of  the  kind. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
before  the  hon.  Gentleman  lectured 
Gentlemen  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House,  he  had  better  make  himself  ac- 
quainted  

Mr.  MAC  IVER  again  rose  amid 
loud  cries  of  **  Order  !  '* 

Sir  WILLIAM   HARCOURT   said, 

he  would  not  yiel3  to  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  mac  IVER  rose  to  explain. 

Sir  WILLIAM    HARCOURT  said, 

he  did  not  yield  to  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

[^* Order!"  *' Chair!"] 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  is  in  possession  of 
the  House ;  and  if,  at  the  close  of  his 
address  the  hon.  Member  for  Birken- 
head desires  to  make  any  explanation,  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  House. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  should  always  be  the  first  man  to 
yield  to  any  Gentleman  who  desired  to 
make  an  explanation  when  he  addressed 
the  House  in  a  becoming  manner;  but, 
in  his  opinion,  the  language  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  addressed  to  Members 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  was 
not  becoming. 
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Mr.   mac  IYEE   again  rose  amid 

cries  of  "  Order !  " 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  did  not  yield  to  the  hon.  Member,  be- 
cause he  thought  the  language  which 
he  used  with  reference  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hastings  (Mr.  T.  Brassey)  and 
others  on  the  Opposition  side  was  not 
language  which  ought  to  be  employed. 
If  he  might  give  a  bit  of  advice  to  the 
hon.  G-entleman,  it  would  be  to  make 
himself  a  little  better  acquainted  with 
the  political  history  of  this  country  be- 
fore presuming  to  make  such  remarks  as 
those  with  which  he  closed  his  speech. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  attribute 
the  giving  up  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Greenwich.  The  hon.  Member  was  a 
very  young  Member  of  the  House,  and 
probably  had  not  begun  to  study  politics 
at  the  time  the  event  in  question  oc- 
curred ;  otherwise,  he  would  know  that 
the  mission  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  to  the  Ionian 
Islands  was  undertaken  at  the  instance 
of  a  Conservative  Government.  He  was 
sent  there  by  the  late  Lord  Lytton  during 
the  Government  of  the  late  Lord  Derby, 
and  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
was  not  made  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Greenwich,  but  by  Lord 
Palmerston.  He  now  passed  from  the 
hon.  Member  and  his  language  to 
matters  of  more  importance.  It  had 
been  often  asked,  during  that  debate, 
why  they  were  at  Cyprus  at  all  after  the 
inquiries  and  investigations  that  they 
were  told  were  made  with  reference  to 
the  Islands  in  the  East  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  his  hon.  Friends  had  com- 
plained that  they  had  got  no  informa- 
tion from  the  Foreign  Office  as  to  those 
investigations,  of  which  surely  there 
oug^ht  to  be  some  record.  But  the 
curiosity  of  hon.  Members  would  be 
satisfied  when  they  learned  that  it  was 
not  in  any  recent  Blue  Book  that  it  was 
to  bo  found.  The  fact  was  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  Cyprus  was  determined  upon 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  the  record 
of  it  might  be  found  in  works  that  were 
not,  perhaps,  so  official,  but  far  more  in- 
teresting, than  any  Blue  Book.  By  re- 
ferring to  it,  he  thought  he  could  tell 
them  when  the  investigations  into  the 
Islands  of  the  -^gean  were  made  which 
determined  that  the  Island  should  be 
acquired.  The  work  to  which  he  re- 
ferred said— 


"The  English  want  Cyprus,  and  the^  will 
take  it  as  compensation.  The  English  will  not 
do  the  business  of  the  Turks  for  nothing.  They 
will  take  this  city  and  occupy  it.  They  want  a 
new  market  for  their  cotton,  and,  mark  me, 
England  will  never  be  satisfied  until  the  people 
of  Jerusalem  wear  calico  turbans." 

There  was  the  investigation  which  at  a 
much  earlier  period  determined  that 
England  should  acquire  Cyprus,  ^nd 
should  not  do  the  work  of  the  Turks 
again  for  nothing.  It  would  be  found 
in  a  work  entitled,  Tancred ;  or,  the  New 
Crusade^  and  if  hon.  Members  wished  to 
know  the  name  of  the  author,  he  would 
tell  them.  After  this,  of  course,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  go  any  further  into  the 
matter.  Now  that  they  had  Cyprus, 
everybody  admitted  that  it  ought  to  be 
made  better  than  it  was ;  but,  curiously 
enough,  this  was  a  possibility  which 
never  seemed  about  to  be  realized.  He 
was  not  going  to  enter  into  any  con- 
troversy about  Famagousta — whether  it 
was  as  good  a  harbour  as  that  of  Birken- 
head but  for  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  its  having  15  feet  of  sewage  in  it. 
The  House  was  relieved  from  all  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter,  because  it  had  it  on 
the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Secretary 
that  nothing  was  to  be  done  to  the  har- 
bour of  Famagousta.  It  was,  indeed, 
suggested  that  some  future  Administra- 
tion might  be  absurd  enough  to  make  a 
harbour  at  Famagousta ;  but  that  was 
an  assumption  that  some  future  Admin- 
istration would  be  more  unwise  than  the 
present  one ;  and,  though  he  did  not  say 
that  was  an  impossibility,  it  was,  at 
least,  improbable.  If  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  having  acquired  Cyprus, 
were  not  going  to  do  anything  with  it, 
he  thought  their  Successors  would  follow 
their  example,  and  not  waste  money  by 
making  a  harbour  at  Famagousta.  They 
might,  therefore,  pretty  safely  dismiss 
Famagousta  from  their  consideration. 
In  a  Correspondence  between  the  Foreign 
Secretary  and  the  Porte  as  to  the  im- 
provement of  Asia  Minor,  one  of  the 
arguments  of  the  Porte  was  that  they 
were  unable,  although  willing,  to  per- 
form their  promises,  because  they  had 
not  got  any  money.  Our  administration 
of  Cyprus  seemed  to  be  intended  to  show 
them  how  to  do  it  without  money.  They 
were  driven  to  every  sort  of  shift,  such 
as  compelling  people  to  work  for  inade- 
quate wages.  Then  they  were  employ- 
ing zaptiehs  and  police  on  what  he  should 
call  the  "cheap  and  nasty''  principle, 
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because  they  had  not  got  any  money ; 
and  they  were  starving  everything  in 
Cyprus  in  order  to  make  good  the  state- 
ment that  Cyprus  was  self-supporting, 
while  all  the  time  they  knew  it  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  said 
they  would  have  a  very  respectable  sur- 
plus for  public  works ;  but  he  added 
that  if  it  did  not  turn  out  so  much  as 
they  expected  they  had  taken  power  to 
borrow  £28,000.  That  showed,  at  all 
events,  that  the  Government  had  begun 
to  make  Cyprus  a  respectable  place  by 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  National  Debt. 
There  were  signs  everywhere  of  their 
insolvent  condition  in  Cyprus.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  those  pioneers  on 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates  ?  Why  were 
those  people  called  * '  military  pioneers  ?  " 
His  theory  was  that  they  were  not  really 
military  people  at  all ;  but  that,  as  the 
Government  wanted  people  to  do  their 
civil  work,  and  make  good  their  as- 
surances that  Cyprus  would  pay,  they 
called  them  military  pioneers,  and  accord- 
ingly put  them  in  the  Estimates.  The 
Government  had  placed  themselves  in  a 
very  false  position.  They  wanted  to  be 
more  Turkish  than  the  Turk,  in  order 
to  make  good  their  promise  to  administer 
C3rprus  for  the  ^Turk.  It  was  for  that 
purpose  apparently  that  they  flouted  and 
snubbed  the  Greeks  in  every  possible 
way.  He  had  read  in  a  book  by  Mr. 
Hep  worth  Dixon  that  the  English  Com- 
missioners, in  order  to  look  as  much  like 
Turks  as  possible,  had  whips  and  horse- 
tails in  their  hands,  it  having  been  the 
custom  of  the  Turkish  Commissioners  to 
carry  those  articles.  Because  the  Go- 
vernment were  administering  the  Island 
for  the  Turks,  they  were  obliged  to  give 
a  certain  amount  of  countenance  to  all 
sorts  of  things  which  English  ideas  veiy 
much  disapproved.  He  hoped  the  Under 
Secretary  for  State  would  not  be  angry 
with  him  for  saying  that  some  things  ex- 
isted in  Cyprus  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 
When  it  was  alleged  that  slavery  ex- 
isted in  the  Island  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  said  it  was  not  the  case ;  but 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Durham, 
(Sir  George  Elliot),  who  knew  a  great 
deal  about  Cyprus,  told  them  that  there 
were  a  great  many  slaves  there,  and  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  Island  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  them.  Why 
had  not  the  Government  acquired  Cy- 
prus for  themselves?    Why  had  they 

—  Sir  William  Mareourt 


not  made  it  an  English  Island,  which 
could  have  been  administered  under 
English  law  by  the  British  Crown  ? 
That  was  a  question  the  Government 
would  have  to  answer.  He  would  tell 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  why 
the  Government  did  not  adopt  that 
policy,  and  he  asked  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  deny  it  if  he  could.  Time 
pressed,  and  they  could  not  afford  to 
wait.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  have 
Cyprus  before  they  went  to  Berlin,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  take  it  at  the  price 
that  was  asked  for  it.  He  should  have 
thought  that  a  permanent  guarantee  of  a 
Protectorate  of  Asiatic  Turkey  was  of  such 
value  to  Turkey  that  it  would  be  worth 
a  free  gift  of  the  Island.  The  Turks 
were  a  very  cute  people,  and  preferred 
having  hard  cash  to  relying  upon  the 
guarantee  and  the  Anglo-Turkish  Con- 
vention. Thinking  a  cheque  for  £  100,000 
a  very  good  thing,  they  allowed  the 
Government  to  have  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Island,  though  they  would 
not  hand  it  over  to  the  English.  He 
was  not  going  again  over  the  disputed 
point  as  to  the  health  of  Cyprus ;  but 
seeing  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in 
his  place,  he  desired  to  call  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  figures  he  gave  the 
other  day  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  Army  had  been  distinctly  challenged. 
He  read  the  other  day  in  The  Lancet 
some  remarks  upon  those  figures.  They 
were  compared  with  the  Returns  laid  on 
the  Table  of  the  House  as  to  the  health 
of  the  Army  in  other  places.  The  state- 
ments given  in  The  Lancet  showed  that 
the  proportion  of  the  deaths  in  Cyprus 
to  strength  was  four  times  that  of  the 
troops  in  England,  double  that  in  India, 
more  than  double  that  in  all  the  Colonies, 
except  the  Mauritius.  Those  compari- 
sons were  made  on  the  average  of  the 
10  years  from  1867  to  1876.  The  aver- 
age rate  of  death,  according  to  that 
journal,  in  Cyprus  was  37  per  1,000 ;  in 
Bombay,  17  per  1,000;  and  in  Bengal, 
23  per  1,000  ;  the  last  average  being 
taken  in  years  in  which  numerous  visita- 
tions of  cholera  occurred.  With  regard 
to  sickness,  which  was,  perhaps,  more 
important  in  connection  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  force  required  for  imme- 
diate action,  the  figures  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  were  4,298 
per  1,000,  so  that  it  appeared  that 
each  man  had  been  admitted  to  the 
hospital    more    than     four    times    iu 
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each  year  included  in  his  Beport.  27ie 
Lancet  said  that  at  Malta  tne  admis- 
sions were  806  per  1,000 ;  that  was 
to  say,  the  admissions  into  hospital 
in  Cyprus  were  five  times  as  numerous 
as  the  admissions  in  Malta,  seyen  times 
as  numerous  as  those  at  Qibraltar,  three 
times  as  numerous  as  those  in  Bengal, 
four  times  as  numerous  as  those  at 
Madras,  and  three-and-a-half  times  as 
numerous  as  those  of  Bombay.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  referred  to 
the  Mauritius  as  a  proof  that  a  place, 
originally  unhealthy,  afterwards  became, 
by  sanitary  precautions  being  taken, 
more  free  from  disease ;  but  The  Lancet 
spoke  of  that  as  an  instance  rather  to 
the  contrary,  as  the  rate  of  admission 
had  trebled  since  1867. 

CoLoxEL  STANLEY :  What  I  meant 
was  that,  although  the  Mauritius  was 
an  unhealthy  quarter,  there  was  a 
curious  case  to  the  contrary — namely, 
there  had  been  a  wave  of  epidemic  which 
had  become  endemic.  I  was  making 
merely  a  p^eneral  comparison. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
the  figures  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  might  possibly  have  been  taken 
from  those  relating  to  the  existing  year 
in  Cyprus ;  whereas  those  given  in  The 
Lancet  were  taken  from  other  places 
upon  an  average  of  years.  He  would 
now  like  to  ask  what  was  the  legal 
position  of  the  Government  in  Cyprus. 
It  seemed  to  be  one  of  a  most  obscure 
character.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
told  them  that  the  Ordinance  was  issued 
in  January.  They  had  often  heard  about 
it,  but  had  not  been  able  to  see  it,  and 
it  had  not  been  published  in  Cyprus. 
What  had  become  of  it  since  January  ? 
The  Attorney  General  in  July  last  had 
stated,  in  answer  to  a  Question  he  had 
put  to  him,  that  British  subjects  would 
have  justice  administered  to  them  in 
Cyprus  according  to  their  own  laws ; 
but  no  British  subject  had  had  British 
law  administered  to  him  since  July. 
They  had  had  Turkish  law  administered 
by  people  who  did  not  understand  either 
Turkish  or  British  law.  He  did  not  yet 
quite  understand  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  Ordinance.  Was  it  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Cyprians  or  to  British 
subjects?  There  would,  as  he  under- 
stood, be  this  difficulty — that  there  would 
be  two  codes  of  law  in  the  Island — 
Turkish  law  for  the  Cypriots,  and  the 
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Ordinance  for  British  subjects.  This 
was  not  a  very  convenient  arrangement. 
[Mr.  BoTJREE  explained  that  this  was 
only  a  temporary  arrangement.]  But 
how  long  was  it  to  last?  Perhaps  the 
occupation  of  Cyprus  was  only  to  be 
temporary,  too.  But  whether  the  Ordi- 
nance was  to  be  only  temporary  or  not, 
he  thought  it  would  get  the  Government 
into  a  great  difficulty.  He  understood 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  to  say  that 
foreigners  in  Cyprus  were  to  be  bound 
by  the  Ordinance,  which  was  to  exclude 
the  jurisdiction  under  the  Capitulations. 
But  this  was  a  very  serious  matter. 
These  Capitulations  were  Treaties  be- 
tween European  Powers  and  the  Porte. 
Did  they  claim  that,  by  a  Convention 
between  themselves  and  the  Porte,  or 
an  Ordinance  issued  by  the  Queen  in 
Council,  they  could  annihilate  these 
Treaties  without  the  consent  of  the 
Powers  ?  Was  this  in  accordance  with 
the  Law  of  Nations  ?  He  had  a<rked 
the  Attorney  General  this  Question 
last  year;  and  the  answer  he  received 
implied  that  their  action  depended  upon 
the  fact  whether  the  foreign  States 
put  forward  their  claims  or  not.  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  Attorney 
General  had  acquired  more  courage 
since  then,  and  was  prepared  to  state 
how,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  they  could 
terminate  the  Treaties  of  foreign  States 
with  another  country,  and  so  put  an  end 
to  the  Capitulations.  But  the  Under 
Secretary  said  their  administration  would 
be  so  excellent  that  nobody  would  object 
to  it.  Well,  if  this  was  so,  of  course 
there  was  no  difficulty.  But  he  would 
not  advise  the  Government  to  chance 
things  of  this  kind.  They  had  already 
got  into  several  scrapes  of  this  sort,  and 
he  would  advise  them  not  to  get  into 
any  more.  They  had  got  into  a  scrape 
about  extradition,  when  they  maintained 
they  had  a  right  to  impose  conditions 
on  the  United  States  which  were  not 
in  the  Treaty,  and  after  they  had  voted 
this  by  their  majorities,  they  were 
obliged  to  give  way  and  acknowledge 
that  they  were  wrong  ;  and  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  they  were  giving  up  pri- 
soners to  the  United  States  without 
those  conditions  which  they  had  held  it 
was  their  duty  to  impose.  That  was 
not  a  good  position  to  put  a  great 
country  in.  It  was  humiliating  to  a 
great  country  to  advance  claims  it  could 
not  support.    He  would,  therefore,  re- 
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commend  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
be  very  cautious  in  dealing  \vith  this 
matter.  If  they  chose  to  proloug  this 
ri<liculou8  mixed  occupation  of  Cyprus, 
their  proper  course  was  to  go  round 
Europe  and  get  their  authority  recog- 
nized. But  this  was  not  a  very  digni- 
fied thing  to  do.  How  in  the  world  was 
it  possible  that  the  Porte  could  give 
tliem  a  right  as  against  third  people 
without  tlieir  consenting?  Cj'prus  re- 
mained Turkish  soil  for  20  purposes  as 
much  as  any  part  of  Asia  Minor,  or 
Constantinople  itself;  and  if  that  were 
so,  bow  could  they,  if  the  claim  was 
ever  set  up,  dispute  it?  To  go  into 
matters  blindfolded  in  this  way  was  like 
a  man  buying  an  estate  with  a  bad  title 
on  the  chance  of  his  never  being  found 
out.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  perfect 
madness  to  take  a  course  of  that  kind. 
He  trusted  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  as  prudent  at  the  present 
moment  in  giving  advice  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  as  he  was  in  July 
last ;  and  that  he  would  not  lay  down 
the  doctrine  that  two  countries  together 
could  destroy  a  Treaty,  which  had  been 
made  with  several  other  Powers,  with- 
out their  consent. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  :  My  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  has 
challenged  me  with  some  emphasis,  and 
I  cannot,  therefore,  altogether  abstain 
from  making  a  few  observations  on  the 
legal  objections  which  he  has  taken  to 
the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. He  has  given  us  advice^ no 
doubt  very  disinterested  advice — which 
the  Government  will  attend  to  and,  per- 
haps, follow.  But  the  difficulty  as  to 
the  advice  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
Priend  has  given — at  all  events,  the 
difficulty  which  occurs  to  my  mind — is, 
that  it  is  so  vague  that  one  does  not 
exactly  understand  what  it  is.  What 
kind  of  Ordinance  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  would  have  framed  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  us  to  imagine.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  find 
fault,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man is  a  great  hand  at  that  kind  of 
criticism  ;  but  I  should  like  to  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  sort  of  performance  which 
would  have  come  from  him  had  he  been 
in  a  position  and  required  to  act.  With 
reference  to  the  answers  I  gave  in  July 
last,  I  daresay  they  were  in  reply  to 
Questions  framed  with  a  good  deal  of 
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anxiety  to  make  them  as  embarrasaiDff 
as  they  could  possibly  be  made ;  and  I 
think  I  am  hardly  to  be  blamed — as  I 
am,  to  a  certain  extent,  responsible  for 
the  answers  given  to  those  Questions — 
for  making  them  as  cautious  and  cir- 
cumspect as  possible.  I  told  him  in 
July  last,  what  I  believe  was  perfectly 
correct,  that,  as  things  existed,  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  would  be  governed 
by  the  laws  which  then  applied  in  the 
Island  of  Cyprus.  [Sir  William  Har- 
couBT :  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
said  "  British  Law."]  I  doubt  whether 
I  did  say  that ;  and,  as  I  cannot  carry 
all  these  things  in  my  mind,  I  shall  be 
glad  if  he  will  read  me  the  passage.  It 
appears  that  I  am  reported  in  Mansard 
to  have  said — 

''  Any  power  or  juriFdiction  which  Her  Ma- 
jestjr  possesses  by  Treaty  out  of  Her  Majesty's 
domiDions,  the  Queen  may,  by  the  Foreign 
Jurisdiction  Act,  exercise  in  as  ample  a  manner 
as  if  Her  Majesty  had  acquired  it  by  the  cession 
or  conquest  of  territory." 

And,  furthep— 

"  With  regard  to  the  population  of  the  Island 
p^enerally,  law  will  be  aaministered  on  this  foot- 
ing—British subjects  ^dll  have  justice  adminis- 
tered to  them  according  to  their  own  laws,  aa 
they  would  at  present." — [3  Manaardf  ccxlii. 
40-41.] 

Well,  at  the  time  I  spoke,  I  believed 
that  British  subjects  in  Turkey  were 
entitled,  under  certain  stipulations  made 
between  this  country  and  the  Ottoman 
Court,  to  have  British  law  administered 
to  them ;  and  that  was  the  position  of 
British  subjects  at  the  time  I  answered 
the  Question  propounded  so  astutely  by 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend.  I  should 
have  thought  he  would  have  known  that 
himself.  No  doubt  he  did  ;  but  it  was 
convenient  to  get  an  answer  from  myself 
as  representing  the  Government.  But 
since  that  time  matters  have  been 
altered,  and  the  power  of  Her  Majesty 
with  regard  to  Cyprus  has  very  consider- 
ably increased.  My  answer  was  given 
in  July ;  but  in  August  a  Convention 
was  entered  into  between  the  Sultan  and 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  which  Her 
Majesty,  for  a  term  of  occupation,  should 
have  full  power  of  making  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  Island  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's name,  and  the  regulation  of  its 
commerce  and  Consular  affairs,  free 
from  the  control  of  the  Porte.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Island  was  not  ceded  to 
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the  Britisli  GoverDment ;  but  Great 
Britain  was  allowed  to  occupy  it  and  to 
administer  its  affairs.  Thus,  at  that 
time,  the  law  which  I  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
prevailed.  But  after  that  time,  Her 
Majesty  acquired  further  powers,  and 
the  Sultan  has  now  relinquished  to 
Her  the  power  of  making  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Island,  its  good  go- 
vernment, and  so  on.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear  that  after  the  answer  given  to  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  with  which  he 
does  not  seem  substantially  to  quarrel, 
Her  Majesty  did  acquire  more  authority 
in  Cyprus  than  She  formerly  possessed. 
But  let  us  endeavour  to  see  of  what  it  is 
that  he  now  complains,  and  in  ascer- 
taining that,  I  fear  there  will  be  great 
difficulty.  As  far  as  it  appears  to  me, 
his  complaint  was,  that  although  the 
Sultan  had  given  such  powers  to  Her 
Majesty,  Her  Majesty  had  no  right,  by 
any  Ordinance  which  She  may  make 
under  the  Treaty,  to  deal  with  any  sub- 
jects other  than  British  or  Turkish  sub- 
jects ;  or  rather  to  deal  with  the  subjects 
of  any  Power  having  Capitulations  with 
the  Ottoman  Court.  Now  here,  of 
course,  arises,  or  there  might  arise,  a 
question  of  considerable  anxiety  and  of 
considerable  difficulty.  The  Sultan  has 
given  to  Her  Majesty  the  occupation 
and  administration  of  the  Island.  He 
has  given  up  not  only  the  occupation 
and  administration  of  the  Island,  but  he 
has  given  to  Her  Majesty  the  right  to 
legislate,  and  the  right  to  make  Treaties. 
Therefore,  he  has  relinquished  to  a 
highly  civilized  Power — perhaps  the 
most  civilized  Power  in  the  world,  if  I 
may  venture  to  use  the  term — not  only 
the  right  to  occupy  and  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  Island,  but  the  right  to 
legislate  and  make  such  laws  as  Her 
Majesty  shall  please,  and  to  enter  into 
such  Conventions  and  Treaties  with  re- 
gard to  that  Island  as  She  shall  think 
proper.  The  reason  why  foreign 
Powers  —  take  France  or  Italy,  for 
example — made  Conventions  with  theT 
Porte,  under  which  it  was  stipulated 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  the  subjects  of  such 
Powers  should  be  treated  differently  to 
Turkish  subjects,  was  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  by  the  Ottoman  Courts 
was  distrusted ;  because  it  was  thought 
— and,  perhaps,  justly — that  their  tri- 
bunals were  corrupt,  and  because  it  was 


considered  by  those  Powers  that  entered 
into  these  Capitulations,  and  made  these 
Conventions,  that  they  could  not  rely 
upon  the  justice  of  the  Porte  being  im- 
partially administered  to  their  subjects 
who  might  happen  to  be  in  Turkey. 
But  as  soon  as  the  government  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Island  was  handed 
over  to  Great  Britain ;  as  soon  as  Her 
Majesty  was  empowered  to  make  laws 
for  the  Island ;  as  soon  as  She  had  any 
power  to  enter  into  Treaties  and  Con- 
ventions with  respect  to  the  Island, 
surely  the  reasons  for  the  Capitulations 
being  entered  into  entirely  ceased,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  enforce  their  sti- 
pulations. I  think  it  will  not  be  consi- 
dered unreasonable  in  me  to  express  a 
wish  that  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
would  take  a  somewhat  broad  and  ex- 
tended view  of  this  position,  when  pos- 
sibly he  might  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Capitulations  are  not  binding 
upon  this  country.  Let  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  in  justice  to  me,  bear 
in  mind  that  I  do  not  say  this  is  so.  He 
will  surely  allow  me  to  continue  to  be 
cautious.  I  am  not  goinjj;  to  pledge 
myself  to  the  proposition  that  these 
Conventions  have  ceased  to  exist  because 
Her  Majesty  has  entered  into  a  Treaty 
with  Turkey.  That  is  a  question  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  decide.  But 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  who  has 
made  International  Law  his  study,  has 
not  been  able  to  cite  any  authority  to 
show  that  the  proposition  is  not  an  a<  cu- 
rate one.  On  the  contrary,  he  candidly 
admits  that  he  cannot  put  his  hand  upon 
any  case  to  show  that  the  proposition  is 
not  accurate.  I  suppose  he  will  not 
object  to  my  statement  that  it  is  at  best 
a  moot  point.     But  what  has  Her  Ma- 

i'esty*s  Government  done  ?  Her  Majesty 
las  received  from  the  Sultan  certain 
powers  to  make  laws,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  those  powers  She  has  made  cer- 
tain temporary  provisions  that  have  been 
alluded  to  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the 
regulation  of  the  judicial  system  in 
Cyprus.  If  Her  Majesty  has  no  power 
to  bind  those  subjects  of  other  States 
having  Conventions  with  Turkey,  of 
course  they  cannot,  and  will  not,  be 
bound ;  and  Her  Majesty  has  no  power 
to  make  laws  binding  upon  them.  That 
is  a  proposition  which  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  will  not,  I  apprehend, 
contest;  and,  therefore,  no  haim  will 
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be  done.  But  Tvhat  is  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  contending  for?  The 
Cypriotes  are  subjects  of  the  Sultan, 
and  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  Turkey, 
which  they  have  been  under  for  some 
considerable  time.  It  is  not  proposed 
substantially  to  alter  their  position ;  but 
it  is  the  intention  to  make  such  laws  as 
Her  Majesty  can  properly  do  to  regu- 
late the  administration  of  justice,  so  far 
as  British  subjects  are  concerned,  and 
for  those  who  are  not  British  subjects 
or  Cypriotes,  and  for  whom  Her  Ma- 
jesty can  make  these  laws.  What  con- 
dition of  afi'airs  would  be  produced  if 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  ideas  were 
carried  out?  He  says  that  there  are 
States  which  have  made  Conventions 
and  stipulations  with  Turkey,  and  that 
the  subjects  of  those  States  are  not  in 
and  by  virtue  of  those  stipulations  to 
have  justice  administered  to  them  by 
the  Turkish  Courts,  but  that  they  are 
to  have  justice  administered  to  them  by 
their  respective  Consuls.  That  is  not 
altogether  correct.  It  is  only  correct  to 
a  certain  extent ;  and  though  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  seldom  errs,  he  does 
80  sometimes.  The  proposition  is  too 
wide ;  it  is  only  applicable  to  disputes 
between  the  subjects  of  a  common  State. 
But  supposing  a  subject  of  a  foreign 
State — I  speak  of  the  general  tenor  of 
these  Conventions,  I  do  not  say  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  them — if 
a  subject  of  one  of  these  foreign  States 
commits  a  crime  upon  a  Turkish  subject, 
the  provision  is  not  that  that  subject  of 
a  foreign  State  shall  be  tried  by  his  own 
Consul,  or  tried  by  a  tribunal  of  his  own 
country,  but  that  a  representative  of  his 
country  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
Turkish  tribunal  and  represent  him 
there.  In  minor  offences  it  is  a  drago- 
man who  attends,  and  in  more  serious 
cases  the  Consul  is  allowed  to  go  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  offender,  although  the 
subject  of  a  foreign  State,  is  to  be  tried 
by  a  Turkish  tribunal,  and  to  have  jus- 
tice, or  injustice,  administered  to  him 
by  Turkish  Judges.  Bearing  that  in 
mind,  what  would  be  the  position  of 
those  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of 
foreign  States  having  these  Conventions 
if,  when  Her  Majesty  was  making  these 
Ordinances,  She  had  excluded  all  those 
persons  from  the  benefit  of  them  ?  Her 
Majesty's  Government  erect  Courts  of 
Justice  in  Cyprus,  framed  after  the 
model  of  our  English  Courts  of  Justice, 
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where  the  law  is  administered  with  per- 
fect impartiality  and  fairness,  and  where 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  objection 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  law  is  applied. 
Such  Courts  Her  Majesty's  Government 
proposes  to  establish  ;  and  She  says  to 
all  the  world  outside  British  subjecta— 
''You  may  have  the  benefit  of  these 
Courts."    Would  it  not  be  a  cruel  in- 
justice to  say  to  the  subjects  of  any 
I^ower    which    has  made   Conyentions 
with  Turkey — **  These    Courts— these 
excellent  Courts — we  are  are  going  to 
establish  under  this  Ordinance  shall  not 
be  open  to  you.     So  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, the  door  shall  be  shut  against 
you."    But  from  whence  do  these  ob- 
jections come?    I  have  said  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  no  power  to 
make  Ordinances  so  far  as  these  people 
are  concerned,  and  that  any  Ordinance 
it  might  make  would  be  inoperative. 
Does  the    objection  come   from   those 
States  having  subjects  in  Cyprus  ?    No. 
It  comes  from  the  Opposition  Bench  and 
from  my  hon.  and  learned  Friends  op- 
posite ;  and  in  order  that  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friends  may  embarrass  or  inflict 
some  disastrous  defeat  upon  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  they  strike  at  the 
Government  through  those  States.     If 
any  country  thought  that  it  would  be 
wronged  by  any  action  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  with  regard  to  these  mat- 
ters, it  would  very  soon  make  a  com- 
plaint, and  say — **You  must  take  care 
that  our  subjects  are  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  would  be  but  for  the 
Ordinance.     You  must  take  good  care 
that  if  our  subjects  commit  any  offence 
they  shall  be  taken  before  the  Turkish, 
and  not  the  English  tribunals,  and  have 
a  dragoman    or    Consul    to    represent 
them."     These  States  do  not  say  this, 
and  personally  they  are  quite  content. 
If  they  did  not  urge  any  difficulty,  their 
self-elected   Representatives  cannot   be 
heard  on  their  behalf.    This  Ordinance 
is  a  temporary  measure,  and  it  has  only 
been  made  for  the  emergency,  and  may 
Jast  but  for  a  short  time.     If  any  repre- 
sentations come  to  the  Government  from 
foreign  countries  to  say  that  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  nature  of  the  Ordi- 
nance, can  any  hon.  Member  doubt  but 
that  they  will  be  duly  considered ;  and 
that  the  grievance,  if  grievance  there  is 
found  to  exist,  will  be  at  once  removed, 
as  it  can  be,  without  the  slightest  difi^- 
culty. 
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Sir  henry  JAME3  was  sure  that 
the  House  would  agree  in  congratulating 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  upon  some  portion  of 
the  observations  which  he  had  made. 
One- half  of  the  House  would  congratu- 
late him  upon  the  courage  with  which 
he  stated  his  opinions,  and  the  other 
half  upon  his  caution.  But  no  one  could 
congratulate  him  upon  his  accuracy ;  for 
if  the  course  of  the  debate  had  been 
followed,  it  would  be  found  that  while 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  had  been 
saying  one  thing  the  Attorney  General 
had  been  giving  expression  to  another 
view.  The  House  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  discover  what  would  be  the  posi- 
tion of  foreign  States  in  relation  to  the 
administration  of  justice  to  their  own 
subjects;  and  it  had  a  right  to  ask  what 
their  position  would  be  ?  It  was  not 
that  they  were  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
foreign  States,  as  the  Attorney  General 
had  put  it ;  and  that  because  the  foreign 
States  had  made  no  complaint  their  po- 
sition was  not  to  be  regarded.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  wise  caution  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  see  what  their  position 
was,  and  to  prevent  the  Government 
from  getting  into  a  scrape.  They  had 
got  into  a  good  many  scrapes ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  wise  precaution 
for  the  House  to  prevent  them  getting 
into  any  more.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
evening  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  was  questioned  as  to 
the  relation  of  foreign  States  to  the 
English  Court,  and  he  stated  that  the 
Government  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  law  in  the  English  Courts. 
That  was  the  statement  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  subjects  of  foreign  na- 
tions having  Conventions  with  the  Sul- 
tan. He  distinctly  stated  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  determined  upon  the 
course  they  were  going  to  take,  which 
would  subject  foreign  nations  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  the  English 
Courts. 

Mb.  BOURKE  :  I  spoke  as  to  the 
Ordinance  itself;  that  is  the  construction 
of  the  Ordinance  ;  the  policy  of  the  mat- 
ter does  not  depend  upon  me. 

Sib  henry  JAMES  said,  that  what 
the  Attorney  General  had  stated  was  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Oxford  was  fighting  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  cause  of  foreign  na- 


tions ;  but  that,  when  any  case  of  com- 
plaint arose,  the  positions  of  the  foreign 
nations  would  be  con«^idered.  But  the 
Government  had  considered  it,  and  they 
had  made  an  Ordinance  relating  to  it. 
The  question  had  arisen,  and  the  Go- 
vernment had  provided  for  it.  It  was 
useless  to  say  that  when  the  question 
arose  the  Government  would  provide  for 
it,  or  to  say  that  when  any  representa- 
tion was  made  by  foreign  nations  it 
would  be  taken  into  account.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  foreign  nations  had  been 
considered,  and  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  that,  according  to  their  Ordi- 
nance, foreign  nations  were  to  have  jus- 
tice administered  to  them  by  English 
Courts.  If  foreign  nations  objected  to 
the  course  taken,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment must  either  yield  to  their  repre- 
sentations or  get  into  a  difficulty  with 
them.  The  Attorney  General  had  taunted 
that  Bench  that  it  was  fighting  the  Go- 
vernment over  the  shoulders  of  foreign 
nations ;  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man said — **  Let  us  wait  until  foreign 
I  nations  object,  and  then  we  can  provide 
for  them." 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holkeh)  :  I  did  not  say  that  we 
had  made  no  provision  for  them. 

Sib  henry  JAMES  would  ask  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  one  question. 
Did  he  give  advice  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment with  relation  to  the  position  of 
foreign  nations  under  the  Ordinance  re- 
ferred to  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holkeb):  My  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  has  no  right  to  ask  me  what  ad- 
vice I  have  given  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. 

Sib  henry  JAMES  said,  that  the 
Attorney  General's  statement  had  been 
that  if  this  Ordinance  did  not  bind 
foreign  nations,  then  they  would  not  be 
bound  by  it.  That  was  the  result  to 
which  he  arrived ;  but  he  had  forgotten 
that  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  AflTairs  had  been  more  candid, 
and  had  told  the  House  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  made  up  its 
mind,  and  that  this  Ordinance  was 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
foreign  nations.  He  presumed  that  the 
Attorney  General  had  been  mistaken  in 
saying  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
foreign  nations  would  be  bound  by  the 
Ordinance,  and  that  if  they  raised  the 
question  then  it  would  be  decided.    But 
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if  it  were  raised  in  the  way  tHe  Hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  contemplated,  the  re- 
sult would  very  soon  be  seen.  It  was  a 
most  undignified  position  for  that  coun- 
try to  occupy — that  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Aflairs  should  tell 
the  House  one  thing,  and  that,  1 1  hours 
after,  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  General 
should  state  to  the  House  another. 
When  Turkey  owned  Cyprus  she  made 
Contracts  with  foreign  nations,  to  the 
effect  that  the  subjects  of  those  nations 
should  be  tried  by  their  own  laws  and 
by  their  own  Consular  Courts.  That 
night  they  had  heard  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral contend  that  because  the  reason  for 
that  contract  was  gone  the  contract  itself 
had  gone.  That  was  the  proposition 
which  was  presented  to  the  House,  and, 
said  the  Attorney  General  now,  **  You 
are  going  to  have  good  laws  adminis- 
tered under  the  Ordinance  by  the  Eng- 
lish Courts."  But  that  was  not  the  pro- 
position of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  and  it  was  a  proposition  that  no 
lawyer  in  that  House  had  a  right  to  pre- 
sent to  it.  It  was  a  doctrine  that  might 
in  time  of  shift  be  put  forward  as  an 
ap  >l()gy ;  but  it  was  not  an  argument 
which  ought  to  be  allowed  in  the  House. 
AV^liat  right  had  this  country  to  say  to 
foreign  nations  that  because  it  had  in- 
tervened in  the  affairs  of  Cyprus  the 
contract  with  Turkey  was  broken  ?  This 
country  was  now  saying  to  foreign  coun- 
tries— "You  may  decide  matters  between 
your  subjects,  but  not  between  them  and 
the  subjects  of  other  nations,  or  between 
natives  and  your  subjects."  It  was  use- 
less to  say  that  the  day  for  the  conside- 
ration of  these  questions  would  be  post- 
poned, and  that  it  would  not  arise  until 
some  foreign  nation  protested.  He 
thouglit  it  would  come  soon ;  but  the 
House  had  better  understand  now  what 
the  position  was,  and  it  had  better  abide 
by  the  view  laid  down  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  that  under  all  cir- 
cumstances Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  insist  that  the  contract  between 
Turkey  and  foreign  nations  was  gone, 
that  it  had  been  absorbed  into  tlieir  Or- 
dinance with  the  permission  of  Turkey, 
though  certainly  without  the  consent  of 
any  other  European  Power.  What  he 
wished  to  ]^rotest  against  was  the  view 
of  the  Attorney  General,  that  they  had 
not  the  right  to  declare  in  the  face  of 
Europe  that  they  were  going  to  do  these 
things  when  they  were  really  going  to 
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do  them,  but  that  they  should  wait  until 
some  Power  protested,  and  then  do  the 

best  to  remedy  the  wrong  done.        

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  do  not  feel  very  clear  as  to 
the  advantage  that  has  arisen  from  the 
discussion  of  the  last  few  minutes.  Un- 
doubtedly very  abstruse  arguments  have 
been  put  forward  by  the  legal  authori- 
ties on  one  side  and  the  other  of  the 
House ;  aud  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  arguments  that  have  been  brought 
forward  have  in  them  a  great  deal  of 
ingenuity,  whether  they  lead  to  any 
practical  or  useful  result  or  not.  It 
certainly  seems  to  me,  looking  at  the 
matter  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
that  what  has  really  taken  place  is  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  In  former  times 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire  was  so  unsatisfactory  that 
foreign  nations  felt  themselves  compelled 
to  claim  from  the  Porte  special  privileges 
and  special  systems  of  administration  for 
the  protection  of  their  own  subjects. 
These  privileges  were  granted  under 
Capitulations,  the  substance  and  meaning 
of  which  was  this — that,  whereas  the 
Ottoman  Porte  could  not  be  trusted  or 
expected  to  administer  justice  in  matters 
in  which  Christians  were  concerned  fairly 
and  properly,  the  Porte  handed  over  to  the 
Consuls  of  those  nations  certain  powers 
which  placed  the  administration,  or  a 
great  part  of  the  administration,  of  the 
affairs  of  their  own  subjects  in  the  hands, 
not  of  the  Porte  itself,  but  in  the  hands  of 
the  Consuls  of  those  nations.  I  apprehend 
there  was  a  very  good  reason  for  that, 
for  there  was  a  very  great  difficulty  in 
administering  the  Ottoman  law  in  the 
Cadi*s  Courts  to  Christians  who  might 
be  suitors  there.  And  there  were  various 
reasons  which  made  it  the  lesser  of  two 
evils  that  an  abnormal  and  stringent 
power  should  be  given  to  the  Consuls  of 
foreign  countries  to  administer  law  within 
the  Ottoman  dominions.  I  am  right  in 
saying  it  was  strange  and  abnormal,  and 
that  it  came  about  for  strange  and  ab- 
normal reasons.  What  has  happened 
recently  ?  The  Porte  has  handed  over  to 
a  Christian  Government — to  a  Govern- 
ment which  administers  law  and  justice 
on  the  same  principles  as  other  European 
nations — the  Porte  has  handed  over  the 
administration  of  a  certain  portion  of  its 
territory  to  that  Government.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  if  there  had  been  a  complete 
cession  of  Cyprus  there  would  not  have 
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been  any  question  raised  as  between  the 
Porte  and  the  countries  with  which  the 
Treaties  have  been  made ;  but  it  is 
said  that  Treaties  between  those  countries 
and  the  Porte  were  so  binding  that,  as 
no  complete  cession  has  been  made, 
those  Treaties  cannot  be  altered.  Are 
you  to  assume  that  in  those  parts  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  ceded  to  Kussia  the 
Capitulations  are  enforced?  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  difference  there  is 
between  the  cession  of  Cyprus  to  us  and 
the  cession  of  other  portions  of  the  Otto- 
man dominions  to  Bussia;  they  both 
seem  to  me  to  stand  very  much  upon  the 
same  footing.  Looking  at  the  nature  of 
the  transfer  of  the  administration  from 
the  Porte  to  the  British  Government,  it 
is  a  transfer  for  a  time,  and  the  cession 
is  limited  in  point  of  time,  no  doubt;  but 
it  is  not  limited,  so  far  as  I  understand, 
in  point  of  character.  It  is  an  absolute 
transfer  of  the  administration  to  the 
British  Government;  and  there  is  no 
reservation  in  the  transfer  by  the  Porte 
to  the  British  Government  of  any  rights 
that  have  been  granted  in  Capitulations 
with  other  nations.  As  between  the 
Porte  and  the  British  Government  the 
Purte  was  the  guardian  of  these  Treaties 
and  Capitulations.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  think  we  have  any  right 
to  look  behind  the  arrangements  that 
we  have  made,  or  to  say  what  rights  that 
have  been  given  are  binding  upon  us. 
At  the  present  moment  we  are  in  a  state 
of  transition,  and  an  Ordinance,  which 
has  been  already  described,  has  been 
prepared,  and  will  shortly  be  promul- 
gated. It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
state  of  things  which  is  very  clear  and 
intelligible.  Whether  questions  may 
arise  hereafter  upon  this  point  I  cannot 
undertake  to  say,  because  there  is  no 
saying  what  question  the  ingenuity  of 
lawyers  may  not  suggest.  But  it  is 
curious  that  these  suggestions  come  from 
hon.  Gentlemen  in  this  House,  rather 
than  from  those  affected  by  the  matter ; 
and  I  think  we  had  better  wait  until  we 
see  whether  any  nation  does  complain 
of  the  loss,  or  puts  in  a  claim  for  the 
restoration  of  its  Consular  jurisdiction, 
and  is  not  satisfied  with  the  system 
offered  by  our  Ordinance,  before  we  dis- 
cuss these  abstract  questions.  I  feel 
that  I  ought  to  offer  an  apology  to  the 
House  for  venturing  to  trespass  upon 
this  delicate  ground,  as  I  am  not  learned 
in  the  law;  but  I  cannot  help  being 


struck  by  the  vaffue  nature  of  the  argu" 
ment  that  has  taken  place  this  evening* 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  many  ques- 
tions that  have  been  put,  especially  some 
of  those  in  the  beginning  of  the  evening 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  who  opened  the  dis- 
cussion, have  not  been  questions  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  character ;  but  cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  of  the  talk  that  we 
have  heard  tnis  evening  has  seemed  to 
me  to  be  very  vague.  We  have  heard 
a  good  deal  of  the  old  questions  which 
we  have  discussed  over  and  over  again — 
such  as,  '*  Why  is  it  that  we  thought  it 
necessary  or  desirable  to  enter  into  this 
Convention  at  all,  and  to  occupy  Cyprus?" 
A  great  many  suggestions  have  been 
made,  and  we  have  had  quotations  from 
works  of  fiction,  and  quotations  from 
what  I  may  almost  call  fictitious  reports 
of  speeches  stated  to  have  been  made  in 
the  course  of  the  Eecess.  All  sorts  of 
suggestions  have  been  made,  and  the 
result  upon  my  mind  is  that  so  many 
excellent  reasons  have  been  suggested 
for  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  that  it 
ceases  to  be  a  wonder  that  Cyprus  has 
been  occupied.  I  wish  to  take  notice  of 
some  observations  that  I  am  said  to  have 
made  to  the  effect  that  we  took  Cyprus 
in  order  that  it  might  be  a  sort  of  model 
farm  under  our  management,  a  sort  of 
model  for  the  administration  of  the 
Asiatic  dominions  of  Turkey  generally 
I  am  convinced  that  I  never  said  that 
was  the  reason  we  were  occupying  Cyprus. 
What  I  said  was  that  it  was  one  great 
advantage  that  we  derived  from  the 
occupation  of  Cyprus  that  it  enabled  us 
to  study  the  race,  and  to  present  to  others 
a  solution  of  problems  of  a  most  difficult 
character.  But  it  is  not  right  to  look 
for  the  reason  of  our  occupation  of  Cyprus 
to  such  utterances  as  that.  If  hon.  Mem- 
bers will  look  at  the  charter  of  our  occu- 
pation of  Cyprus — namely,  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention  of  last  year— they 
will  see  that  it  states  the  reasons  why 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  to  have 
the  Island  assigned  to  them.  It  was 
to  enable  us  to  carry  into  effect  cer- 
tain engagements  then  made;  and, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  those  engagements 
was  that  we  should  guarantee  the  do- 
minions of  the  Sultan  in  Asia  from  at- 
tack by  Kussia ;  another  of  those  con- 
siderations was  that  Turkey,  on  Iierside, 
should  agree  with  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment as  to  the  reforms  she  was  to 
make  in  her  Asiatic  dominions.    Anyone 
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wHo  has  studied  Turkey  knows  that  the 
reform  of  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the 
Porte  is  no  slight  work.  That  work, 
even  when  undertaken  in  the  best  possible 
spirit,  and  with  all  sincerity,  and  with 
ample  opportunities  and  means  for  the 
reform  of  a  system  which  has  been  so 
greatly  abused,  is  indeed  a  task  of  the 
very  greatest  difficulty.  That  reform 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  merely 
taking  some  Utopian  Constitution  out  of 
the  works  of  Plato  or  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  or  even  by  taking  the  British 
Constitution  as  a  model,  or  the  Constitu- 
tion of  one  of  our  Colonies.  We  have  to 
deal  with  existing  facts — with  an  existing 
body  of  facts — we  have  to  deal  with 
these  facts,  and  with  the  populations 
living  under  the  system,  and  who  have 
grown  upunderit.  Howyou  are  to  reform 
it  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  and 
bring  about,  not  a  perfect  system,  but 
an  Imperial  and  improved  system,  is 
the  great  object.  During  the  Recess  I 
said — and  I  say  again  in  this  House — 
that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  us  who 
have  to  give  advice  with  regard  to 
Turkish  affairs  that  we  should  be  able 
to  study  the  system  on  a  small  scale, 
and  under  circumstances  which  enable 
us  to  realize  the  difficulties  which  the 
Turks  themselves  have  to  contend 
against.  We  are  trying  ourselves  on  a 
small  scale  how  these  difficulties  are  to 
be  met,  and  it  will  enable  us  to  give 
advice  of  a  more  practical  character  than 
any  we  could  evolve  from  our  inner  con- 
sciousness. This  is  the  spirit  in  which 
we  have  acted ;  but  we  are  met  with 
criticism,  because  there  are  still  a  great 
many  evils  existing  in  Cyprus.  Every- 
body knows  that,  and  undoubtedly  we 
have  not  removed  them  all  in  six  or  nine 
months.  It  is  because  we  have  to  act 
cautiously,  and  be  careful  not  to  root  up 
the  wheat  with  the  tares,  that  much  time 
must  necessarily  be  expended  in  the 
work  which  we  have  undertaken.  It  is 
very  eas.y  to  tell  us  that  there  are  still 
evils  which  we  hate  not  yet  succeeded 
in  rooting  up.  Perhaps  these  are  ques- 
tions which  oup^ht  to  be  brought  before 
the  House,  and  to  which  our  attention 
should  be  drawn  ;  and  it  is  quite  right 
that  they  should  be  discussed,  in  order 
that  we  may  make  the  explanations  that 
are  necessary.  But  there  are  two  op- 
posite senses  in  which  these  criticisms 
may  be  made,  and  the  two  poles  of  criti- 
cism have  been   shown  us  to-night  by 
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the  speakers  on  the  other  side  of  tlie 
House.  The  hon.  Member  for  Frome 
(Mr.  H.  Samuelson),  says  that  he  has  a 
good  many  points  upon  which  we  may 
be  attacked,  and  that  he  will  take  care 
that  we  shall  hear  enough  about  them. 
But  there  is  another  spirit  of  criticism 
whicli  has  been  very  well  exemplified  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hastings  (Mr.  T. 
Brassey),  who  read  to  us  an  expression 
of  Colonel  Warren's  opinion  that  we 
should  have  good  speed  in  our  work. 
That  is  the  manner  in  which  hon.  Mem- 
bers might  make  mischievous  criticism 
really  useful ;  for,  although  they  may 
differ  from  us  in  many  points,  yet  they 
must  agree  with  us  in  their  hearts  in 
the  desire  that  we  should  do  our  work 
well  and  creditably,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  Cyprus.  If  there  has 
been  one  generous  and  general  feeling 
of  acknowledgment,  it  has  been  to  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  and  those  who  have 
assisted  him  in  performing  his  work. 
There  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  his  being 
the  man  who  will  do  the  work.  No 
doubt,  he  and  his  colleagues  are  obliged 
to  exercise  some  severity  in  putting  down 
abuses,  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
little  severity  is  exercised,  for  when  per- 
sons who  have  felt  that  they  are  privi- 
leged to  trample  upon  the  laws  are  sud- 
denly pulled  up  and  sent  to  prison  they 
naturally  raise  a  great  cry.  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  one  cannot  make  omelettes 
without  breaking  eggs,  and,  no  doubt, 
there  have  been  eggs  broken  in  the 
making  of  a  dish  which  I  trust  will  turn 
out  most  satisfactorily  in  the  end.  I 
will  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House  further  by  going  over  the  ground 
already  so  well  traversed  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
who  is  so  well  informed  upon  the  points 
which  he  has  touched  upon.  I  will  only 
express  my  opinion  that  the  position  of 
the  Government  in  Cyprus  should  bo 
met  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  in  a  legiti- 
mate endeavour  to  discover  the  means 
by  which  improvement  in  the  adminis- 
traticm  can  take  place,  and  should  not 
be  met,  as  some  observations  made  in  the 
House  to-night  have  shown,  in  a  spirit 
of  carping  criticism. 

Me.  HERSCHELL  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  people  who  lived  on  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  now  under  our  admi- 
nistration, should  know  distinctly  under 
what  law  they  were  to  be  governed.  He 
could  not,  however,  but  feel,  after  hear- 
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ing  what  had  been  stated  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  the  replies  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  the  matter  was  still  left  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  French,  Italian,  and  other 
foreign  subjects  dwelling  in  Cyprus 
were  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws, 
or  those  enacted  for  British  subjects. 
Tb  is  question  was  by  no  means  one  of  mere 
curiosity  and  speculation,  for  the  reason 
that  before  long  it  would  infallibly  pre- 
sent itself;  and  it  therefore  seemed  to 
him  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  have 
the  matter  determined  before  any  diffi- 
culty arose  with  foreign  Governments, 
than  to  place  themselves  in  the  false 
position  of  insisting  upon  the  enaction 
of  laws  for  the  subjects  of  foreign 
nations,  and  afterwards  retreating  from 
the  position  taken  up.  The  criticisms 
which  had  been  offered  upon  that  sub- 
ject could  not  be  described  as  unfair,  but 
were  intended  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  possible  and  probable 
difficulties  ahead,  which,  if  the  right  steps 
were  taken  at  the  present  time,  might  be 
avoided.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  stated  that  the  reason  had 
altogether  ceased  why  the  Treaties 
of  foreign  nations  with  the  Porte 
should  be  insisted  upon;  but  he  (Mr. 
Herschell)  replied  that  it  did  not  at  all 
follow  that  it  should,  therefore,  be  in- 
sisted that  Treaties  were  at  an  end. 
The  various  nations  concerned  therein 
might  take  a  view  of  the  case  entirely 
different  to  that.  But  if  the  Govern- 
ment view  of  the  matter  was  well 
founded,  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  getting  the  nations  inte- 
rested to  assent  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
Treaties,  which,  if  it  were  obtained, 
would  put  an  end  to  all  difficulty.  Again, 
if  that  view  were  correct — and  it  would 
be  seen  that  it  was  the  basis  of  the  ar- 
guments stated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — surely  common  sense  would 
suggest,  that  it  was  better  to  deal  first 
with  foreign  nations  concerned  before 
any  difficulty  arose  and  come  to  a  clear 
understanding  with  them,  that,  with  the 
conditions  at  present  existing  in  Cyprus, 
the  Capitulations  should  not  be  enforced. 
Thk  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  (Sir 
Hardinge  Giffard)  urged  that  the 
Porte  had,  in  the  completest  manner, 
given  over  the  entire  occupation  of  the 
Island,  and  all  power  of  making  laws 
for  its  government  and  of  judicial  ad- 


ministration. The  Capitulations  were 
personal,  and  were  made  between  foreign 
Powers  and  the  Sultan,  who  retained 
merely  Sovereignty,  but  no  legislative 
or  judicial  powers  ;  and  who  had,  there- 
fore, entirely  transferred  the  power  of 
exercising  jurisdiction  in  the  Courts  of 
Justice  to  Her  Majesty.  The  Capitula- 
tions seemed  to  him  to  be  necessarily 
dependent  upon  the  continued  power 
of  the  Porte  to  legislate  and  administer 
law ;  and  the  moment  the  Porte  parted 
with  the  power  to  legislate  or  administer 
justice  the  power  to  enforce  them  ceased, 
and  the  Capitulations  themselves  came 
to  an  end.  

Mb.  COURTNEY  wished  to  put  the 
argument  of  the  Solicitor  Genered  to  a 
practical  test.  He  had  said  that  the 
Porte  was  under  certain  obligations  to 
foreign  Powers  with  regard  to  Cyprus; 
that  Cyprus  was,  practically,  assigned 
to  us  for  an  unlimited  term;  that  we 
took  the  Island  upon  a  kind  of  lease ; 
and  that  there  was  also  an  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  Porte  which  ceded  to 
us  the  right  of  legislating  with  regard 
to  it ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
grant  of  legislative  powers,  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Porte  towards  independent 
foreign  Powers  had  ceased  and  deter- 
mined. He  (Mr.  Courtney),  in  order 
to  test  the  soundness  of  the  Solicitor 
General's  argument,  wished  to  ask  one 
question.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  had 
the  independent  power  of  legislation  for 
that  country — his  position  as  a  feudatory 
of  the  Porte,  paying  a  tribute  or  rent, 
being  somewhat  analogous  to  our  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  Cyprus.  If,  as  he 
understood  the  Solicitor  General  to 
affirm,  the  obligations  of  the  Porte  to- 
wards foreigners  in  respect  of  Cyprus  had 
ceased  and  determined,  was  it  in  the 
power  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  also  to 
abrogate  the  Capitulations  existing  in 
that  country  with  respect  to  foreign  sub- 
jects resident  therein  ?  If  so,  the  Vice- 
roy had  singularly  neglected  his  power 
in  that  respect;  for  he  had  never  claimed 
such  a  right,  although  he  had  long  been 
negotiating  with  France  and  England 
and  the  other  Powers  to  enter  on  an 
agreement  superseding  the  continuance 
of  the  Capitulations.  He  had  never 
claimed  this  supposed  right,  and  if  he 
had,  the  Western  Powers  would  cer- 
tainly have  never  allowed  the  claim. 

Me.  DILLWYN  appealed  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  state 
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whether  it  was  his  intention  to  take  a  ^ 
Vote  in  Supply  at  that  time  of  the 
night  ?  He  supposed  the  Government 
required  the  money  asked  for ;  and  he 
certainly  did  not  wish  to  put  any  ob- 
struction in  the  way  of  Business.  Con- 
sidering the  way  in  which  the  Estimates 
were  generally  dealt  with,  and  the  sums 
voted  on  account,  they  would  be  pro- 
bably asked  for  another  Vote  before  the 
end  of  June,  and  the  old  story  would  be 
repeated  of  pushing  off  Supply  until 
the  last  week  of  the  Session.  The  sys- 
tem of  giving  so  large  a  sum  as  three 
months'  Supply  on  account  had  always 
appeared  to  him  objectionable,  inasmuch 
as  it  gave  facilities  to  the  Government  for 
pursuing  the  un-Parliamentary  course 
which  they  had  adopted  of  late  years. 
He  was  well  aware  that,  by  the  present 
system  of  keeping  the  Government  Ac- 
counts, which  required  that  any  unspent 
balances  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Treasury,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
could  not  apply  any  one  balance  to  pur- 
poses other  than  those  for  which  it  was 
intended.  That,  of  course,  necessitated 
their  coming  to  the  House  for  Votes  on 
Account.  He  had  no  doubt  that  money 
was  wanted  for  the  Civil  Service;  but 
could  not  help  saying  that  he  should 
have  been  better  pleased  had  the  Go- 
vernment limited  themselves  to  a  two 
months'  Supply.  He  would,  therefore, 
appeal  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
adjourn  the  debate.  If  the  Government 
would  consent  to  take  two  months' 
Supply,  he  should  have  no  further  ob- 
jection to  ofi'er.  He  moved  that  the 
debate  be  now  adjourned. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— (i/r.  Dillwyn.) 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  inquired 
whether  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
(Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  would 
follow  the  course  pursued  last  year,  and 
make  a  general  Statement  in  explanation 
of  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  upon 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply  ?  He 
pointed  out  to  the  House  that,  by  going 
into  Supply  at  that  moment,  they  would 
shut  out  ail  the  remaining  Motions  on 
the  Paper.  He  ventured  to  suggest 
that  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Swansea,  for  taking  two  months' 
Supply,  should  be  adopted,  and  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  put 
down  Supply  for  Thursday,  in  order 

Mr.  Dillwyn 


that  the  Motions  standing  in  the  names 
of  hon.  Members  should  have  a  chance 
of  being  discussed. 

Sir  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  the  Government  were  aware  of  the 
difficulty  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Reading,  with  regard  to  the 
Motions  remaining  on  the  Paper ;  but 
it  was  one  that  would  not  be  allowed  to 
arise,  as  it  was  their  intention  to  take 
Supply  on  Thursday.  With  regard  to 
the  other  point  raised  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, he  would  remind  him  that  last 
year  no  such  Statement  with  regard  to 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates  was  made, 
as  he  appeared  to  think.  What  the 
hon.  Member  referred  to  was  probably 
a  Statement  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  made  when  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  Estimates ;  but  it  was  not  con- 
sidered that  sufficient  interest  attached 
to  such  Statement,  and  it  was,  conse- 
quently, not  intended  to  be  made  this 
year.  With  regard  to  the  point  raised 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr. 
Dillwyn),  he  pointed  out  that  his  object 
was  to  get  a  proper  discussion  upon  the 
Estimates;  and  it  was  because  he  re- 
gretted their  postponement  to  the  end 
of  the  Session  that  the  Vote  on  Account 
was  asked  for.  Two  Votes  were  taken 
on  Account  last  year,  he  (Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson)  having  been  obliged 
to  come  down  to  the  House  for  another 
two  months*  Vote  on  Account,  because 
it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  push 
on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  enable  them  to  deal 
with  the  different  branches  of  the  Ser- 
vice. A  three  months'  Supply  would, 
practically,  enable  them  to  avoid  a 
second  Vote  for  the  present  year.  His 
object  had  been  to  avoid  Votes  on  Ac- 
count, which  were,  in  his  opinion,  as 
much  disliked  by  the  Committee  as  by 
himself.  For  that  reason,  he  ventured 
to  propose  to  the  House  to  give  a  Vote 
for  three  months'  Supply,  in  the  hope 
that  the  necessity  for  further  Votes  on 
Account  would  be  prevented.  He  trusted 
that  they  would  hereafter  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  require  only  one  Vote  in  the 
course  of  the  vear. 

Lord  FREDERICK  CAVENDISH 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  perfectly  successful  in  avoiding  Votes 
on  Account.  The  House  would  recollect 
that  it  was  at  a  very  late  period  that  the 
Civil  Service  Estimates  were  commenced 
last  year,  during  which  there  were  two 
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Votes  on  Account  whicli  amounted  only 
to  £5,000,000.  It  appeared  to  him  to 
be  perfectly  unnecessary  to  ask  for  a 
three  months'  Supply  ;  and  he  could  but 
repeat  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Swansea  that  two  months'  Supply 
would  be  quite  ample. 

Me.  MITCHELL  HENEY  said,  that 
as  a  consequence  of  Votes  on  Account 
being  constantly  taken,  the  discussion 
upon  the  Estimates  had  been  driven  off 
to  the  end  of  the  Session,  when,  in  fact, 
there  could  be  no  real  discussion  upon 
them.  This  year,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment had  introduced  certain  new  Kules, 
in  the  discussion  of  which  four  days  had 
been  consumed.  One  of  those  Eules  had 
been  broken  that  evening,  and  was  about 
to  be  broken  again,  for  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  obliged  to  put  down 
Supply  as  a  second  Order  of  the  Day.  If 
the  four  days  consumed  in  discussing  the 
new  Rules  had  been  employed  upon  the 
Estimates,  both  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  satisfied.  But  as 
it  appeared  that  Supply  was  not  to  be 
the  first  Order  of  the  Day  on  Monday, 
it  was  clear  that  the  time  had  been  wasted 
on  a  perfectly  useless  work.  The  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  now  proposed  to 
take  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
money  taken  last  year.  At  1  o'clock  in 
the  morning  it  was  not  right  to  be  taking 
Supply  at  all ;  and  there  were,  besides, 
certain  items  in  the  Vote  now  asked  for 
which  related  to  Ireland,  and  to  which 
he  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  had  a  great 
objection.  He  quite  admitted  the  clever- 
ness of  the  Government  tactics  in  not 
asking  for  any  Vote  on  Account  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland,  which  it 
was,  no  doubt,  thought  would  disarm  the 
resentment  of  Irish  Members  and  prevent 
their  entering  into  the  debate.  But  he 
doubted  whether  many  hon.  Members 
would  support  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  matter ;  for  it  would  result 
that  when  any  Vote  was  asked  for  on 
account  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  there 
could  be  no  discussion  upon  important 
points  upon  which  Irish  Members  were 
required  to  legislate.  The  Vote  would 
be  put  off  until  the  end  of  the  Session, 
when  the  Government  would  have  a  big 
majority  about  them ;  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers would  make  their  objections,  and 
after  occupying  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  the 
Government  would  get  their  money.  He 
inquired  whether   the    Vote    for    the 


Queen's  Colleges  was  to  be  passed  for 
ever,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Irish 
people  a  form  of  education  which  they 
did  not  want,  and  which  they  did  not 
like  ?  Under  the  circumstances,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  was  a  reasonable 
one,  and  trusted  that  Supply  would  not 
be  taken  that  evening. 

SiE  HENRY  8ELWIN-IBBETS0N 
replied  that  there  was  no  absolute  neces- 
sity for  taking  the  Vote  for  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  Ireland,  early  in  the  year. 

Me.  RYLAND3  reminded  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  that  he  had  not 
responded  to  the  compromise  suggested 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea.  He 
wished  to  be  informed  whether  the  Go- 
vernment were  determined  to  adhere  to 
their  proposal  to  ask  for  rather  more 
than  three  months'  Supply?  The  Go- 
vernment invariably  told  the  House  that 
if  a  Vote  on  Account  were  granted  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  take  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Estimates  earlier  in  the  year,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  driven  to  the  end 
of  the  Session.  Yet,  on  every  occasion 
on  which  that  promise  had  been  given, 
the  expectation  had  been  disappointed. 
Hope  told  a  flattering  tale,  and  the  Go- 
vernment at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  imagined  they  would  have 
facility  for  getting  money  which  they 
did  not  really  possess.  As  a  fact,  legis- 
lative measures  were  allowed  to  thrust 
Supply  on  one  side ;  and,  unless  they 
were  forced  thereto  by  absolute  neces- 
sity, the  Government  would  not  come  to 
the  House  for  money  until  the  last 
thing.  If  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
did  not  see  his  way  to  accept  the  modi- 
fied .  proposal  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn),  he 
must  appeal  to  the  House  to  adjourn 
this  debate,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  public 
disadvantage  that  the  speeches  now 
being  made  could  not  be  reported.  The 
statement  made  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  was  most  important,  and  it 
ought  to  be  known  to  all  Members  of 
the  House,  and  not  merely  to  those  in 
the  House,  that  the  Government  had 
undertaken,  if  they  got  into  Supply,  that 
nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
privilege  of  Members  on  the  next  occa- 
sion upon  which  it  was  put  down. 
Taking  the  late  hour  of  the  night  and 
other  circumstances  into  consideration, 
it  would  be  only  reasonable  to  adjourn 
the  Vote  to  another  occasion. 
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Me.  O'DONNELL  remarked  that 
no  one  had  objected  to  the  length 
of  the  discussion  that  evening,  look- 
ing at  the  interest  of  the  subjects 
raised.  Yet  it  was  just  possible  that  if 
this  discussion  had  been  based  on  an 
Irish  subject  and  conducted  by  Irish 
Members,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  have  made  his  appearance 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  evening,  and 
would  have  protested  against  that  de- 
bate as  an  interference  with  the  progress 
of  Public  Business.  There  had  been 
no  such  interference  that  night,  for, 
probably,  the  Government  was  anxious  to 
arouse  and  excite  the  country,  by  one 
distinguished  officer  giving  one  view 
and  another  distinguished  officer  another 
view  on  the  same  question.  But  these 
Estimates  were  really  of  the  most 
debateable  kind;  and  the  question  of 
Votes  on  Account  required  looking 
into.  Since  their  attention  had  been 
attracted  to  the  fact  that  mixed  educa- 
tion did  not  exist  in  Scotland,  and  that 
Scotch  education  was  settled  according 
to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
they  had  determined  to  go  into  the  mat- 
ter most  thoroughly.  Then,  again,  there 
were  a  number  of  Votes  which  had  been 
increased,  while  others  had  been  dimi- 
nished. They  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  learning  the  reason  of  all  this  by 
passing  Votes  on  Account.  Then,  again, 
there  was  the  Vote  for  Secret  Service,  to 
which  many  Members  had  a  very  strong 
objection  indeed.  The  Irish  Members 
knew  the  misery  and  demoralization 
which  had  spread  and  resulted  from  the 
expenditure  of  the  Secret  Service  money; 
and,  therefore,  they  had  a  special  ob- 
jection to  it.  Then  there  was  also  the 
question  of  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scot- 
land. Last  year,  they  had  an  instructive 
and  interesting  debate  on  the  subject, 
and  a  full  consideration  of  the  reasons 
why  Scotland  should  be  indulged  in  a 
Fishery  Board,  in  order  that  its  herrings 
might  sell  better  than  Irish  herrings  in 
foreign  countries.  Among  other  subjects 
were  the  new  Office  of  Public  Works, 
the  pay  of  the  Constabulary — especially 
after  some  of  their  recent  exhibitions — 
the  Eeformatory  and  Industrial  Schools, 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  and 
their  policy  in  Ireland,  the  Grants  in  aid 
of  the  Colonies,  and  so  forth,  all  of  which 
were  of  the  utmost  importance.  Indeed, 
topics  of  the  first  importance  literally 
bristled  upon  these  Votes.      Yet  they 


were  asked  to  g^ve  np  all  their  rights 
of  criticism  in  order  to  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  money.  Were  they  entitled, 
by  their  past  performances  and  by  the 
way  in  which  they  had  carried  out  their 
promises  in  past  years,  to  such  an  in- 
dulgence ?  He  was  inclined  very  strongly 
to  support  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Galway  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  in 
any  opposition  to  this  proposal  of  the 
Government.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
the  Government  to  say  they  would  give 
them  ample  opportunity  for  discussing 
their  grievances.  What  they  might 
consider  to  be  a  sufficient  opportunity, 
and  what  hon.  Members  might  consider 
sufficient,  would  probably  by  no  means 
amount  to  the  same  thing.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  he  thought  it  was  far 
better  that  private  Members  should 
take  care  of  their  own  interests,  and  see 
that  they  had  proper  opportunities  for 
bringing  forward  their  Motions,  rather 
than  trust  to  the  promises  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  had  so  often  shown  that  it 
was  unable,  he  would  not  say  unwilling, 
to  keep  them. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEE :  I  do  not  think  the  House  has  a 
right  to  complain  of  the  Government  for 
not  endeavouring  to  fulfil  any  obligation 
into  which  we  may  have  entered  with 
regard  to  the  Votes  of  Supply.  Last 
year,  for  instance,  we  made  engage- 
ments to  bring  forward  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates,  and  we  kept  those  engage- 
ments ;  but,  owing  to  the  action  of  cer- 
tain hon.  Members,  who  always  moved 
Amendments  whenever  Supply  was  put 
down,  we  were  sometimes  unable  to 
bring  on  the  Votes,  though  they  were  on 
the  Paper.  This  year,  however,  by  the 
arrangements  to  which  the  House  has 
already  agreed,  we  shall  be  in  a  very 
different  position,  and  it  will  be  much 
easier  for  us  now  to  undertake  to  bring 
forward  Votes  on  Supply  on  given  days 
and  to  insure  a  discussion.  With  re- 
gard to  the  particular  Votes  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Galway  (Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry)  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell),  wo 
will  undertake,  on  some  given  day,  to 
bring  forward  the  Vote  for  Irish  Educa- 
tion at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  full  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion. We  have  intentionally  not 
taken  any  Vote  for  the  Queen's  College 
or  University  College,  so  as  not  to  raise 
inconvenient  discussion.    As,   however, 
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Ireland: —  £ 

Pablio  Buildings     ..  ..  ..     !1,0( 

LighthouuB  Abroad  2,0( 

Diplomatio  and  Coumlar  Bnildingt    . .      4,0( 
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we  have  not  a  Vote  on  Account,  we  must 
como  somewhat  earlier  for  this  Tote 
than  we  ahall  have  to  do  for  other 
VoteB  in  the  list.  I  may  add  that  we 
are  prepared  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of 
the  bon.  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr. 
Dillwyn),  and  to  reduce  the  Tote  to 
two-thirds,  taking  it  for  two  months 
instead  of  three.  The  Tote  on  the 
Paper,  therefore,  will  bo  only  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount,  and  sU  the  items 
will  be  adjusted  accordingly.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  hope  hon.  Mem- 
bers will  allow  us  to  take  a  Tote  to- 
night. 
Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question, "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and  agrttdto. 

SUPPLY— CITIL  8EBVICE  E8TIHATE8. 

ToTB  OK  Account. 

SnPFLT — coniidertd  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

£4,109,067,  on  account,  viz.; — 

Civil  Sfevicbs,  Class  I.,  Class  II.,  Class 

III.,  Class  IT.,  Class  T.,  Class  TI., 

Class  TU.,  and  the  Eevkwub  Depaet- 

MENIS. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  a  Bum,  cot  siceoding  £4,109,067,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  on  account,  for  or  to- 
wards defraying  the  Chnrga  for  the  following 
Civil  Sorvicea  and  Revenue  Departmenta  for  the 
year  ending  on  the  Slat  da;  of  March  1880, 

CIVIL  SERVICES. 
Class  I. — Pubuo  Woezs  and  BuilS' 

EN'OS. 
Great  BriUiu : — 

£ 
Boyal  Palaces        . .  . ,  . .      8,000 

Marlborough  House  . .  . .         600 

Hoyal  Parke  and  rieaBore  Oardens  ..  19,300 
HouacB  of  Parliament           . .             . .       6,000 

Public  Buildings     . .  , .  . ,  20.000 

Furniture  of  Public  Offices  ..  ..       2,600 

Revenue  Department  Building)  ..  31,200 

County  Court  Buildings       ..  .,       8,000 

Metropolitan  Police  Courts  . .  . .      *,000 

Sheriff  Court  Housea,  Scotland  ..       1,400 

New  Courts  of  Justice,  &c.  . .  . .  21,000 

Surrcya  of  the  United  Kingdom  . .  22,400 
Science  and  Art  Papartment  Buildinga  3,*00 
British  Museum  Buildings   ..             ..  SDO 

KaturalHistorr  Museum  ..       8,000 

Edinburgh  University  Buildings  .,  3,200 
Harbonra,  &c.  under  Board  of  Trade  . .  3,000 
Rates  on  Government  Property  (Qreftt 

Britain  and  Ireland]  . .  . .  14,fiOD 

Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  ..  ..      2,G00 


House  of  Lords,  Offices 
House  of  CommoDS,  Offices  . . 
Treasury,     including     Parliamentary 

Counsel 
Home  Office  and  8ut>onIinate  Depart- 


Privy  Council  OfBce  and  Subordinate 

Departmenta 
Privy  Seal  Office    . . 
"      d  of  Trade  and  Subordinate  De< 


Ctwrity    Commiaaion    (including    En. 

dowed  Schools  De^partment) 
C^vil  Service  Commission 
Copyhold,  Incloaure,  and  Titba  Com. 

IncloBure  and  Drainage  Acta  Expenses 

Exchequer  and  Audit  Department 

Friendly  Societies,  Registry 

Local  (lovemment  Board 

Lunacy  Commission  .. 

Mint 

National  Debt  Office 

Patent  Office 

Paymaaler  Qoneral'a  Office  .. 

PubUc  Works  Loan  Commiaaion 

Record  Office 

Registrar  General's  Office     . . 

Stationery  Office  and  Printing 

Woods,  Poreats,  Sc,  Office  of 

Works  and  Public  Buildings,  Office  of 

Secret  Service 

Scotland : — 
Exchequer  and  other  Offices 
Fishery  Board 
Lunacy  Commission 
Registrar  General's  Office     . . 
Board  of  Supervision 

Lord  Lieutenant's  Household 
Chief  Secretary's  Office,  &o. 
Charitable    Donations    and    Bequests 
Office     .. 

Local  Government  Board     . . 

Public  Works  Office 

Record  Office 

Registrar  General's  Office    . . 

Valuation  and  Boundary  Survey 


1,200 

64,000 
2,700 
10,600 


Class  III.- 
England  :- 


-Law  ahd  Justice. 


Law  Charges  . .  , ,  . .     12,000 

Criminal  Prosecutions  . .  . .     33,300 

Chancery  Diviaien,  High  Court  of  Jas> 
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ica,  High  Conrt  of 
,   Ei'sh   Court  of 


Qn«r 

C0L_.   __   .      ... 

Probate,  &o.  Regirti 

Justice  .  ■ 
Adrairalty   Begistiy. 

Jaatice  . . 
Wreck  Commiflsion 
Bankruptcv  Court  (london) 
Countv  Coiirta 
Land  Rwislry 
KeTisins  Bnrristcra,  England 
Police  Courts  (Lnndon  and  SheeneM) 
Hetropolitan  Police 
County    and    Borough   Police,    Orcot 

Ilri'dn(f,.rInq,.cti<inonly)  .. 

Coni-ii't    l';-,inljli.linif.Qlfl    m     England 


10,600 
16,000 


m'\    . 


.   133,000 
6fi,000 


Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Aiylnm 


Lord  Advocate  and  Criminal  Proceed- 

inm                                             ..  11.300 

Conrte  of  Iat  and  Justice  . .             ..  10,300 

KoipBter  ili'ii-if-  D,  r^rtinciitfl                 . .  6,100 

Prifons,  Scotland   ..             ..             ..  14,000 

Ireland; — 
I*w  CharfTPs  and  Criminal  Prosecutiona    14,000 
Chancery  Division,  High  Court  of  Jus* 

QwMTi's  Ren^'li.  &*.  THiiriona,  ditto   . 
LfiniJ  Judcts'  Officca,  ditln 
Prohat^,  &c.  Rpeielrioa,  ditto 
Court  uf  Gaokruptcy 
Admiralty  Court  Rpgistry    ,. 
Eegiitry  of  Deeds  , .  . .  . 

Hsgiatry  of  Judemeiita 
County  Court  Officers,  &c.   . . 
■Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  (inctnding 

Police  Courts) 

Constabulary 

Prisons,  Ireland 

Kefommtury  and  Industrial  Schoola  . 

Dundrum  Criminal  Lunatiu  Asylum  . 

Class  IV. — Eduoatiok,  Scienoe,  . 
Akt. 
England  : — 
Public  Education    . .  , .  . .  64 

Science  and  Art  Department  . .     : 

British  Museum      ..  ..  ..     1 

National  Gallery    . . 

National  Portrait  Gallery     . . 

Learned  Societies,  &c.  ,.  ■, 

London  lloiversity 

Deep  Sea  Eiplonng  Expedition  (Be- 

port) 

Scotland : — 

Public  Education IJ 

■UnivereiticB,  i-c 

National  Gallery     . . 

Ireland ; — 
Public  Education    ..  ..  ..   \i 

KndoHTii  Schoi.ila  CommiisionetB 


Qucon'a  Univereity 
Uueen's  Collcp?*  . . 
Bofal  Irish  Academy 


Class  V.— Colonial,  Cohbulas,  Aim 

OTHER  FOBEION  SfiBVICES. 

£ 

Diplomatic  Bervicei               . .             . .  39,000 

fonsiilnr  Spn'icca 40,000 

f?'.lonieB,  Grants  in  Aid         . .              . .  8,000 

Ornnse  River  Territory  and  St.  Helen*  600 

Siitz  Cannl  (British  Directors)            ..  3S0 

Snpjircf'sion  of  the  Slavs  Tnido           . .  I.JOO 

Tonnage  Bounties,  ic.           ..               ..  2,300 

Cyprus,  Militniy  Pioneer  Force          . .  .    . 

Class  VI. — SuPEEAjrinjATioif  Aim  Eb- 
TIBED  Allowances,   and  Okatuities 

FOB     CbaBITABLB     AKD     OtBES  PuB- 
POSEB. 

£ 

SuperanniMtion  and  Betired  Allov- 

anees 76.000 

Merchant  Seamen's  Fund  Pendens,  ke.  6,000 
Belief   of   Distressed   British  Seaiaen 

Abroad  . .                                          , .  6,300 

Pauper  Lunatics,  Enfcland   . .             . .  .     . 

Pauper  Lunatics,  Scotland   .,             ..  ■    ■ 

Pauper  Lunatics,  Ireland     . .            . ,  40,000 

H.i8|jil:.ls  ami  IiHirmnrica,  Ireland     ,.  3,000 
Savin)CB  liiinka  and  t'riundly  Societies 

DeDiiioncy            ..            .•             ..  •    - 
MiscnllaneonB  Charitable  and  other  AJ- 

loirancoB,  Great  Britain    . ,             . .  800 
Miaecllaneoiis  CbuntAbio  and  other  Al- 
lowances, Ireland               . .             , .  800 

Class    Vll, — Miscellakeotib,    Speoal, 

AND  TeUFOBABY   ObJECTS. 


Total  for  Civil  Services 


1,200 
£2,764,400 


REVENUE  DEPAHTMENTS. 


Customs    . . 

Inland  Revcouo 

Post  Offico 

Post  Office  Pacliet  Servieo 

Post  Office  Telegraphs 


..  161,000 

,.  316,000 

..  662,000 

..  128,000 

..  187,667 


Total  for  Revenoo  Departments  £1,364,067 
Grand  Total  . .  £4,109,067" 

Mr.  SHAW  said,  he  wished  to  rofer 

to  one  expression  which  had  fallen  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think 
that  the  Queen's  College  and  the  Queen's 
University  "Votfs  were  the  only  ones 
whieh  Trisli  Members  witihed  to  discuss. 
His  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  was  that 
their  particular  husimess  in  Parliament 
was  to  look  after  the  raising  and  the 
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expenditure  of  money,  and  that  the 
passing  of  Bills  was  a  very  secondary 
consideration.  For  his  part,  he  did  not 
think  the  House  would  suffer  very  much 
if  it  did  not  pass  any  Bills  for  the  rest 
of  the  Session..  There  were  a  great 
many  questions  which  he  and  his  Friends 
intended  to  discuss  very  fully,  and  for 
that  reason  he  was  glad  that  the  new 
Hule  had  been  adopted,  for  it  gave  them 
fuller  opportunities  than  before  of  enter- 
ing upon  these  discussions.  Amongst 
other  Grants  that  he  wished  to  see  dis- 
cussed was  that  for  the  London  Uni- 
versity and  for  the  Scotch  Universities. 
It  struck  him  as  most  extraordinary, 
seeing  that  Scotch  Gentlemen  should 
come  there  year  after  year,  and  showed 
most  determined  hostility  to  the  reason- 
able demands  of  the  Irish  for  University 
education,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  asking  the  House  to  put  its  hands 
into  the  ])Ockets  of  the  ratepayers  to  pay 
for  Divinity  Professorships,  and  Eccle- 
siastical Professorships  in  their  own  Uni- 
versity. He  hoped  these  items  would 
come  on  at  a  reaFonable  time  for  discus- 
sion, for  he  certainly  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  move  the  rejection  altogether 
of  the  London  University  Vote  and 
the  Scotch  University  Vote.  While  the 
House  was  voting  money  for  endowing 
Scholarships  in  London  and  Scotland,  it 
refused  to  give  the  Irish  people  any  share 
in  the  amounts  they  contributed  towards 
the  taxes.  He  was  told,  however,  that 
the  Government  had  agreed  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea 
(Mr.  Dillwyn) ;  and,  for  that  reason,  he 
should  offer  no  opposition  to  the  present 
Vote. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  with  reference  to 
the  remark  made  about  the  Glasgow 
University,  said,  that  he  should  be  very 
happy  to  support  a  similar  grant  to  Ire- 
land under  similar  conditions.  It  must 
be  remembered,  also,  that  a  very  large 
sum  was  received  locally,  and  tliat  the 
Government  only  supplemented  that  sum 
by  a  smaller  sum  in  aid  of  the  local  sub- 
scriptions. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  was  de- 
lighted  to  hear  the  declaration  of  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down, 
and  he  would  take  care  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  reminded  of  it  in  due  time. 
His  speech  had'shown  how  necessary  it 
was  that  Irish  Members  should  take 
every  opportunity  of  informing  the 
House  on  the   subject  of  Irish  educa- 


tion; for,  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  debates  which  they  had  already  had 
on  this  subject,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  hon.  Member  was  generally 
very  astute  in  mastering  such  subjects, 
he  had  yet  altogether  failed  to  apprehend 
one  of  the  reasons  which  intensified  the 
feeling  of  annoyance  and  injustice  now 
rankling  in  the  mind  of  every  Irishman. 
That  feeling  was  that  they  had  paid  out 
of  their  own  pockets  £260,000  for  their 
own  University,  and  they  had  asked  in 
vain  for  a  supplementary  grant,  to  a  rea- 
sonable extent,  out  of  the  Exchequer. 
Their  position  in  Ireland  was  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Scotch  Universities. 
The  people  of  Ireland,  it  was  true,  did  not 
profess  to  have  a  great  affection  for  the 
Westminster  Catechism,  and  preferred  a 
different  kind  of  religious  faith.  But 
that  was  no  reason  why  the  merest 
justice  should  be  refused  to  the  Irish 
people ;  and  yet  that  was  exactly  what 
the  House  of  Commons  continued  to  do 
year  after  year.  It  was  this  which  had 
forced  them  to  subject  all  Departments 
of  Public  Business  to  the  strictest  criti- 
cism, in  order  to  induce  the  House  to 
consider  this  matter  of  education, 
though  they  would  much  rather  have 
preferred  to  do  this  work  in  a  different 
way,  based  on  the  justice  of  reasonable 
concessions. 

Mr.  CALLAN  said,  that  so  far  from 
the  Irish  Universities  being  in  exactly 
the  same  position  as  the  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, they  were  in  a  far  worse  condi- 
tion. Instead  of  raising  nearly  £250,000, 
they  raised  during  the  last  15  years 
nearly  £500,000,  and  they  had  been 
refused  subsidies  and  grants  in  aid  which 
had  actually  been  granted  to  Glasgow. 
There  were  other  matters,  however,  to 
be  considered  besides.  Could  this  ques- 
tion be  discussed  at  1  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ?  The  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  being  satisfactory,  it  would  be 
far  better  to  report  Progress ;  and,  for 
his  part,  he  would  certainly  be  inclined 
to  propose  a  Motion  to  that  effect. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  certainly  had  intended 
to  answer  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  Shaw)  ;  but  other  Members  had 
intervened  with  observations,  and.  con- 
sequently, he  had  been  prevented,  be- 
cause he  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  them 
in  what  they  wished  to  say.  He  had 
been,  also,  rather  misunderstood.  In 
his  previous  remarks  he  did  not  say  that 
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be  done.  But  wHat  is  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  contending  for?  The 
Cypriotes  are  subjects  of  the  Sultan, 
and  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  Turkey, 
which  they  have  been  under  for  some 
considerable  time.  It  is  not  proposed 
substantially  to  alter  their  position ;  but 
it  is  the  intention  to  make  such  laws  as 
Her  Majesty  can  properly  do  to  regu- 
late the  administration  of  justice,  so  far 
as  British  subjects  are  concerned,  and 
for  those  who  are  not  British  subjects 
or  Cypriotes,  and  for  whom  Her  Ma- 
jesty can  make  these  laws.  What  con- 
dition of  afi'airs  would  be  produced  if 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  ideas  were 
carried  out?  He  says  that  there  are 
States  which  have  made  Conventions 
and  stipulations  with  Turkey,  and  that 
the  subjects  of  those  States  are  not  in 
and  by  virtue  of  those  stipulations  to 
have  justice  administered  to  them  by 
the  Turkish  Courts,  but  that  they  are 
to  have  justice  administered  to  them  by 
their  respective  Consuls.  That  is  not 
altogether  correct.  It  is  only  correct  to 
a  certain  extent ;  and  though  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  seldom  errs,  he  does 
so  sometimes.  The  proposition  is  too 
wide;  it  is  only  applicable  to  disputes 
between  the  subjects  of  a  common  State. 
But  supposing  a  subject  of  a  foreign 
State — I  speak  of  the  general  tenor  of 
these  Conventions,  I  do  not  say  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  them — if 
a  subject  of  one  of  these  foreign  States 
commits  a  crime  upon  a  Turkish  subject, 
the  provision  is  not  that  that  subject  of 
a  foreign  State  shall  be  tried  by  his  own 
Consul,  or  tried  by  a  tribunal  of  his  own 
country,  but  that  a  representative  of  his 
country  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
Turkish  tribunal  and  represent  him 
there.  In  minor  offences  it  is  a  drago- 
man who  attends,  and  in  more  serious 
cases  the  Consul  is  allowed  to  go  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  offender,  although  the 
subject  of  a  foreign  State,  is  to  be  tried 
by  a  Turkish  tribunal,  and  to  have  jus- 
tice, or  injustice,  administered  to  him 
by  Turkish  Judges.  Bearing  that  in 
mind,  what  would  be  the  position  of 
those  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of 
foreign  States  having  these  Conventions 
if,  when  Her  Majesty  was  making  these 
Ordinances,  She  had  excluded  all  those 
persons  from  the  benefit  of  them  ?  Her 
Majesty's  Government  erect  Courts  of 
Justice  in  Cyprus,  framed  after  the 
model  of  our  English  Courts  of  Justice; 
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where  the  law  is  administered  with  per- 
fect impartiality  and  fairness,  and  where 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  objection 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  law  is  applied. 
Such  Courts  Her  Majesty's  Government 
proposes  to  establish ;  and  She  says  to 
all  the  world  outside  British  subjects— 
**You  may  have  the  benefit  of  these 
Courts."    Would  it  not  be  a  cruel  in- 
justice to  say  to  the  subjects  of  any 
Power    which    has  made   Conventions 
with  Turkey — **  These    Courts— these 
excellent  Courts — we  are  are  going  to 
establish  under  this  Ordinance  shall  not 
be  open  to  you.    So  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, the  door  shall  be  shut  against 
you."    But  from  whence  do  these  ob- 
jections come  ?    I  have  said  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  no  power  to 
make  Ordinances  so  far  as  these  people 
are  concerned,  and  that  any  Ordinance 
it  might  make  would  be  inoperative. 
Does  the   objection  come   from   those 
States  having  subjects  in  Cyprus  ?    No. 
It  comes  from  the  Opposition  Bench  and 
from  my  hon.  and  learned  Friends  op- 
posite ;  and  in  order  that  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friends  may  embarrass  or  inflict 
some  disastrous  defeat  upon  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  they  strike  at  the 
Government  through  those  States.     If 
any  country  thought  that  it  would  be 
wronged  by  any  action  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  with  regard  to  these  mat- 
ters, it  would  very  soon  make  a  com- 
plaint, and  say — "You  must  take  care 
that  our  subjects  are  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  would  be  but  for  the 
Ordinance.     You  must  take  good  care 
that  if  our  subjects  commit  any  offence 
they  shall  be  taken  before  the  Turkish, 
and  not  the  English  tribunals,  and  have 
a  dragoman    or    Consul    to    represent 
them."     These  States  do  not  say  this, 
and  personally  they  are  quite  content. 
If  they  did  not  urge  any  diflSculty,  their 
self-elected   Representatives  cannot   be 
heard  on  their  behalf.     This  Ordinance 
is  a  temporary  measure,  and  it  has  only 
been  made  for  the  emergency,  and  may 
Jast  but  for  a  short  time.     If  any  repre- 
sentations come  to  the  Government  from 
foreign  countries  to  say  that  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  nature  of  the  Ordi- 
nance, can  any  hon.  Member  doubt  but 
that  they  will  be  duly  considered ;  and 
that  the  grievance,  if  grievance  there  is 
found  to  exist,  will  be  at  once  removed, 
as  it  can  be,  without  the  shghtest  difi^* 
culty. 
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Sir  henry  JAME3  was  sure  that 
the  House  would  agree  in  congratulating 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  upon  some  portion  of 
the  observations  which  he  had  made. 
One- half  of  the  House  would  congratu- 
late him  upon  the  courage  with  which 
he  stated  his  opinions,  and  the  other 
half  upon  his  caution.  But  no  one  could 
congratulate  him  upon  his  accuracy ;  for 
if  the  course  of  the  debate  had  been 
followed,  it  would  be  found  that  while 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  had  been 
saying  one  thing  the  Attorney  General 
had  been  giving  expression  to  another 
view.  The  House  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  discover  what  would  be  the  posi- 
tion of  foreign  States  in  relation  to  the 
administration  of  justice  to  their  own 
subjects;  and  it  had  a  right  to  ask  what 
their  position  would  be  ?  It  was  not 
that  they  were  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
foreign  States,  as  the  Attorney  General 
had  put  it ;  and  that  because  the  foreign 
States  had  made  no  complaint  their  po- 
sition was  not  to  be  regarded.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  wise  caution  on  the  part  1 
of  the  House  to  see  what  their  position 
was,  and  to  prevent  the  Government 
from  getting  into  a  scrape.  They  had 
got  into  a  good  many  scrapes ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  wise  precaution 
for  the  House  to  prevent  them  getting 
into  any  more.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
evening  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  was  questioned  as  to 
the  relation  of  foreign  States  to  the 
English  Court,  and  he  stated  that  the 
Government  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  law  in  the  English  Courts. 
That  was  the  statement  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  subjects  of  foreign  na- 
tions having  Conventions  with  the  Sul- 
tan. He  distinctly  stated  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  determined  upon  the 
course  they  were  going  to  take,  which 
would  subject  foreign  nations  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  the  English 
Courts. 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  I  spoke  as  to  the 
Ordinance  itself;  that  is  the  construction 
of  the  Ordinance ;  the  policy  of  the  mat- 
ter does  not  depend  upon  me. 

Sir  HENRY  JAMES  said,  that  what 
the  Attorney  General  had  stated  was  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Oxford  was  fighting  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  cause  of  foreign  na- 


tions ;  but  that,  when  any  case  of  com- 
plaint arose,  the  positions  of  the  foreign 
nations  would  be  con«^idered.  But  the 
Government  had  considered  it,  and  they 
had  made  an  Ordinance  relating  to  it. 
The  question  had  arisen,  and  the  Go- 
vernment had  provided  for  it.  It  was 
useless  to  say  that  when  the  question 
arose  the  Government  would  provide  for 
it,  or  to  say  that  when  any  representa- 
tion was  made  by  foreign  nations  it 
would  be  taken  into  account.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  foreign  nations  had  been 
considered,  and  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  that,  according  to  their  Ordi- 
nance, foreign  nations  were  to  have  jus- 
tice administered  to  them  by  English 
Courts.  If  foreign  nations  objected  to 
the  course  taken,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment must  either  yield  to  their  repre- 
sentations or  get  into  a  difficulty  with 
them.  The  Attorney  General  had  taunted 
that  Bench  that  it  was  fighting  the  Go- 
vernment over  the  shoulders  of  foreign 
nations ;  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man said — **  Let  us  wait  until  foreign 
nations  object,  and  then  we  can  provide 
for  them." 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  :  I  did  not  say  that  we 
had  made  no  provision  for  them. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  would  ask  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  one  question. 
Did  he  give  advice  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment with  relation  to  the  position  of 
foreign  nations  under  the  Ordinance  re- 
ferred to  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker):  My  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  has  no  right  to  ask  me  what  ad- 
vice I  have  g^ven  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  said,  that  the 
Attorney  General's  statement  had  been 
that  if  this  Ordinance  did  not  bind 
foreign  nations,  then  they  would  not  be 
bound  by  it.  That  was  the  result  to 
which  he  arrived ;  but  he  had  forgotten 
that  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  AflTairs  had  been  more  candid, 
and  had  told  the  House  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  made  up  its 
mind,  and  that  this  Ordinance  was 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
foreign  nations.  He  presumed  that  the 
Attorney  General  had  been  mistaken  in 
saying  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
foreign  nations  would  be  bound  by  the 
Ordinance,  and  that  if  they  raised  the 
question  then  it  would  be  decided.    But 
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if  it  were  raised  in  the  way  tHe  Hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  contemplated,  the  re- 
sult would  very  soon  be  seen.  It  was  a 
most  undignified  position  for  that  coun- 
try to  occupy — that  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Afl'airs  should  tell 
the  House  one  thing,  and  that,  1 1  hours 
after,  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  General 
should  state  to  the  House  another. 
When  Turkey  owned  Cyprus  she  made 
Contracts  with  foreign  nations,  to  the 
effect  that  the  subjects  of  those  nations 
should  be  tried  by  their  own  laws  and 
by  their  own  Consular  Courts.  That 
night  they  had  heard  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral contend  that  because  the  reason  for 
that  contract  was  gone  the  contract  itself 
had  gone.  That  was  the  proposition 
which  was  presented  to  the  House,  and, 
said  the  Attorney  General  now,  **  You 
are  going  to  have  good  laws  adminis- 
tered under  the  Ordinance  by  the  Eng- 
lish Courts."  But  that  was  not  the  pro- 
position of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  and  it  was  a  proposition  that  no 
lawyer  in  that  House  had  a  right  to  pre- 
sent to  it.  It  was  a  doctrine  that  might 
in  time  of  shift  be  put  forward  as  an 
ap  )logy ;  but  it  was  not  an  argument 
which  ought  to  be  allowed  in  the  House. 
AVhat  right  had  this  country  to  say  to 
foreign  nations  that  because  it  had  in- 
tervened in  the  affairs  of  Cyprus  the 
contract  with  Turkey  was  broken  ?  This 
country  was  now  saying  to  foreign  coun- 
tries— "You  may  decide  matters  between 
your  subjects,  but  not  between  them  and 
the  subjects  of  other  nations,  or  between 
natives  and  your  subjects."  It  was  use- 
less to  say  that  the  day  for  the  conside- 
ration of  these  questions  would  be  post- 
poned, and  that  it  would  not  arise  until 
some  foreign  nation  protested.  He 
thought  it  would  come  soon;  but  the 
House  had  better  understand  now  what 
the  position  was,  and  it  had  better  abide 
by  tlie  view  laid  down  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  that  under  all  cir- 
cumstances Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  insist  that  the  contract  between 
Turkey  and  foreign  nations  was  gone, 
tliat  it  had  been  absorbed  into  their  Or- 
dinance with  the  permission  of  Turkey, 
though  certainly  without  the  consent  of 
any  other  European  Power.  What  he 
wished  to  protest  against  was  the  view 
of  the  Attorney  General,  that  they  had 
not  the  right  to  declare  in  the  face  of 
Europe  that  they  were  going  to  do  these 
things  when  they  were  really  going  to 
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do  them,  but  that  they  should  wait  until 
some  Power  protested,  and  then  do  the 
best  to  remedy  the  wrong  done. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  do  not  feel  very  clear  as  to 
the  advantage  that  has  arisen  from  the 
discussion  of  the  last  few  minutes.  Un- 
doubtedly very  abstruse  arguments  have 
been  put  forward  by  the  legal  authori- 
ties on  one  side  and  the  other  of  the 
House ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  arguments  that  have  been  brought 
forward  have  in  them  a  great  deal  of 
ingenuity,  whether  they  lead  to  any 
practical  or  useful  result  or  not.  It 
certainly  seems  to  me,  looking  at  the 
matter  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
that  what  has  really  taken  place  is  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  In  former  times 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire  was  so  unsatisfactory  that 
foreign  nations  felt  themselves  compelled 
to  claim  from  the  Porte  special  privileges 
and  special  systems  of  administration  for 
the  protection  of  their  own  subjects. 
These  privileges  were  granted  under 
Capitulations,  the  substance  and  meaning 
of  which  was  this — that,  whereas  the 
Ottoman  Porte  could  not  be  trusted  or 
expected  to  administer  justice  in  matters 
in  which  Christians  were  concerned  fairly 
and  properly,  the  Porte  handed  over  to  the 
Consuls  of  those  nations  certain  powers 
which  placed  the  administration,  or  a 
great  part  of  the  administration,  of  the 
affairs  of  their  own  subjects  in  the  hands, 
not  of  the  Porte  itself,  but  in  the  hands  of 
the  Consuls  of  those  nations.  I  apprehend 
there  was  a  very  good  reason  for  that, 
for  there  was  a  very  great  difficulty  in 
administering  the  Ottoman  law  in  the 
Cadi's  Courts  to  Christians  who  might 
be  suitors  there.  And  there  were  various 
reasons  which  made  it  the  lesser  of  two 
evils  that  an  abnormal  and  stringent 
power  should  be  given  to  the  Consuls  of 
foreign  countries  to  administer  law  within 
the  Ottoman  dominions.  I  am  right  in 
saying  it  was  strange  and  abnormal,  and 
that  it  came  about  for  strange  and  ab- 
normal reasons.  What  has  happened 
recently  ?  The  Porte  has  handed  over  to 
a  Christian  Government — to  a  Govern- 
ment which  administers  law  and  justice 
on  the  same  principles  as  other  European 
nations— the  Porte  has  handed  over  the 
administration  of  a  certain  portion  of  its 
territory  to  that  Government.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  if  there  had  been  a  complete 
cession  of  Cyprus  there  would  not  nave 
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been  any  question  raised  as  between  the 
P>)rte  and  the  countries  with  which  the 
Treaties  have  been  made ;  but  it  is 
said  that  Treaties  between  those  countries 
and  the  Porte  were  so  binding  that,  as 
no  complete  cession  has  been  made, 
those  Treaties  cannot  be  altered.  Are 
you  to  assume  that  in  those  parts  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  ceded  to  Kussia  the 
Capitulations  are  enforced  ?  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  difference  there  is 
between  the  cession  of  Cyprus  to  us  and 
the  cession  of  other  portions  of  the  Otto- 
man dominions  to  Bussia;  they  both 
seem  to  me  to  stand  very  much  upon  the 
same  footing.  Looking  at  the  nature  of 
the  transfer  of  the  administration  from 
the  Porte  to  the  British  Government,  it 
is  a  transfer  for  a  time,  and  the  cession 
is  limited  in  point  of  time,  no  doubt;  but 
it  is  not  limited,  so  far  as  I  understand, 
in  point  of  character.  It  is  an  absolute 
transfer  of  the  administration  to  the 
British  Government;  and  there  is  no 
reservation  in  the  transfer  by  the  Porte 
to  the  British  Government  of  any  rights 
that  have  been  granted  in  Capitulations 
with  other  nations.  As  between  the 
Porte  and  the  British  Government  the 
Porte  was  the  guardian  of  these  Treaties 
and  Capitulations.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  think  we  have  any  right 
to  look  behind  the  arrangements  that 
we  have  made,  or  to  say  what  rights  that 
have  been  given  are  binding  upon  us. 
At  the  present  moment  we  are  in  a  state 
of  transition,  and  an  Ordinance,  which 
has  been  already  described,  has  been 
prepared,  and  will  shortly  be  promul- 
gated. It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
state  of  things  which  is  very  clear  and 
intelligible.  Whether  questions  may 
arise  hereafter  upon  this  point  I  cannot 
undertake  to  say,  because  there  is  no 
saying  what  question  the  ingenuity  of 
lawyers  may  not  suggest.  But  it  is 
curious  that  these  suggestions  come  from 
hon.  Gentlemen  in  this  House,  rather 
than  from  those  affected  by  the  matter; 
and  I  think  we  had  better  wait  until  we 
see  whether  any  nation  does  complain 
of  the  loss,  or  puts  in  a  claim  for  the 
restoration  of  its  Consular  jurisdiction, 
and  is  not  satisfied  with  tlie  system 
offered  by  our  Ordinance,  before  we  dis- 
cuss these  abstract  questions.  I  feel 
that  I  ought  to  offer  an  apology  to  the 
House  for  venturing  to  trespass  upon 
this  delicate  ground,  as  I  am  not  learned 
in  the  law;  but  I  cannot  help  being 


struck  by  the  va^ue  nature  of  the  argu- 
ment that  has  taken  place  this  evening- 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  many  ques- 
tions that  have  been  put,  especially  some 
of  those  in  the  beginning  of  the  evening 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  who  opened  the  dis- 
cussion, have  not  been  questions  of  a 
thoroughly  practtical  character ;  but  cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  of  the  talk  that  we 
have  heard  tnis  evening  has  seemed  to 
me  to  be  very  vague.  We  have  heard 
a  good  deal  of  the  old  questions  which 
we  have  discussed  over  aud  over  again — 
such  as,  '*  Why  is  it  that  we  thought  it 
necessary  or  desirable  to  enter  into  this 
Conventionat  all,  andto occupy  Cyprus?" 
A  great  many  suggestions  have  been 
made,  and  we  have  had  quotations  from 
works  of  fiction,  and  quotations  from 
what  I  may  almost  call  fictitious  reports 
of  speeches  stated  to  have  been  made  in 
the  course  of  the  Eecess.  All  sorts  of 
suggestions  have  been  made,  and  the 
result  upon  my  mind  is  that  so  many 
excellent  reasons  have  been  suggested 
for  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  that  it 
ceases  to  be  a  wonder  that  Cyprus  has 
been  occupied.  I  wish  to  take  notice  of 
some  observations  that  I  am  said  to  have 
made  to  the  effect  that  we  took  Cyprus 
in  order  that  it  might  be  a  sort  of  model 
farm  under  our  management,  a  sort  of 
model  for  the  administration  of  the 
Asiatic  dominions  of  Turkey  generally 
I  am  convinced  that  I  never  said  that 
was  the  reason  we  were  occupying  Cyprus. 
What  I  said  was  that  it  was  one  great 
advantage  that  we  derived  from  the 
occupation  of  Cyprus  that  it  enabled  us 
to  study  the  race,  and  to  present  to  others 
a  solution  of  problems  of  a  most  difficult 
character.  But  it  is  not  right  to  look 
for  the  reason  of  our  occupation  of  Cyprus 
to  such  utterances  as  that.  If  hon.  Mem- 
bers will  look  at  the  charter  of  our  occu- 
pation of  Cyprus — namely,  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention  of  last  year— they 
will  see  that  it  states  the  reasons  why 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  to  have 
the  Island  assigned  to  them.  It  was 
to  enable  us  to  carry  into  effect  cer- 
tain engagements  then  made;  and, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  those  engagements 
was  that  we  should  guarantee  the  do- 
minions of  the  Sultan  in  Asia  from  at- 
tack by  Kussia ;  another  of  those  con- 
siderations was  that  Turkey,  on  her  side, 
should  agree  with  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment as  to  the  reforms  she  was  to 
make  in  her  Asiatic  dominions.    Anyone 
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who  has  studied  Tarkey  knows  that  the 
reform  of  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the 
Porte  is  no  slight  work.  That  work, 
even  when  undertaken  in  the  best  possible 
spirit,  and  with  all  sincerity,  and  with 
ample  opportunities  and  means  for  the 
reform  of  a  system  which  has  been  so 
greatly  abused,  is  indeed  a  task  of  the 
very  greatest  difficulty.  That  reform 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  merely 
taking  some  Utopian  Constitution  out  of 
the  works  of  Plato  or  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  or  even  by  taking  the  British 
Constitution  as  a  model,  or  the  Constitu- 
tion of  one  of  our  Colonies.  We  have  to 
deal  with  existing  facts — with  an  existing 
body  of  facts — we  have  to  deal  with 
these  facts,  and  with  the  populations 
living  under  the  system,  and  who  have 
grown  up  under  it.  How  you  are  to  reform 
it  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  and 
bring  about,  not  a  perfect  system,  but 
an  Imperial  and  improved  system,  is 
the  great  object.  During  the  Recess  I 
said — and  I  say  again  in  this  House — 
that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  us  who 
have  to  give  advice  with  regard  to 
Turkish  atfairs  that  we  should  be  able 
to  study  the  system  on  a  small  scale, 
and  under  circumstances  which  enable 
lis  to  realize  the  difficulties  which  the 
Turks  themselves  have  to  contend 
against.  We  are  trying  ourselves  on  a 
small  scale  how  these  difficulties  are  to 
be  met,  and  it  will  enable  us  to  give 
advice  of  a  more  practical  character  than 
any  we  could  evolve  from  our  inner  con- 
sciousness. This  is  the  spirit  in  which 
we  have  acted ;  but  we  are  met  with 
criticism,  because  there  are  still  a  great 
many  evils  existing  in  Cyprus.  Every- 
body knows  that,  and  undoubtedly  we 
have  not  removed  them  all  in  six  or  nine 
months.  It  is  because  we  have  to  act 
cautiously,  and  be  careful  not  to  root  up 
the  wheat  with  the  tares,  that  much  time 
must  necessarily  be  expended  in  the 
work  which  we  have  undertaken.  It  is 
very  easy  to  tell  us  that  there  are  still 
evils  which  we  hate  not  yet  succeeded 
in  rooting  up.  Perhaps  these  are  ques- 
tions which  ought  to  be  brought  before 
the  House,  and  to  which  our  attention 
should  be  drawn  ;  and  it  is  quite  right 
that  they  should  be  discussed,  in  order 
that  wo  may  make  the  explanations  that 
are  necessary.  But  there  are  two  op- 
posite senses  in  which  these  criticisms 
may  be  made,  and  the  two  poles  of  criti- 
cism have  been   shown  us  to-night  by 
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the  speakers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  The  hon.  Member  for  Frome 
(Mr.  H.  Samuelson),  says  that  he  has  a 
good  many  points  upon  which  we  may 
be  attacked,  and  that  he  will  take  care 
that  we  shall  hear  enough  about  them. 
But  there  is  another  spirit  of  criticism 
which  has  been  very  well  exempliBed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hastings  (Mr.  T. 
Brassey),  who  read  to  us  an  expressioa 
of  Colonel  Warren's  opinion  that  we 
should  have  good  speed  in  our  work. 
That  is  the  manner  in  which  hon.  Mem- 
bers might  make  mischievous  criticism 
really  useful ;  for,  although  they  may 
diflfer  from  us  in  many  points,  yet  they 
must  agree  with  us  in  their  hearts  in 
the  desire  that  we  should  do  our  work 
well  and  creditably,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  Cyprus.  K  there  has 
been  one  generous  and  general  feeling 
of  acknowledgment,  it  has  been  to  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  and  those  who  have 
assisted  him  in  performing  his  work. 
There  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  his  being 
the  man  who  will  do  the  work.  No 
doubt,  he  and  his  colleagues  are  obliged 
to  exercise  some  severity  in  putting  down 
abuses,  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
little  severity  is  exercised,  for  when  per- 
sons who  have  felt  that  they  are  privi- 
leged to  trample  upon  the  laws  are  sud- 
denly pulled  up  and  sent  to  prison  they 
naturally  raise  a  great  cry.  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  one  cannot  make  omelettes 
without  breaking  eggs,  and,  no  doubt, 
there  have  been  eggs  broken  in  the 
making  of  a  dish  which  I  trust  will  turn 
out  most  satisfactorily  in  the  end.  I 
will  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House  further  by  going  over  the  ground 
already  so  well  traversed  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
who  is  so  well  informed  upon  the  points 
which  he  has  touched  upon.  I  will  only 
express  my  opinion  that  the  position  of 
the  Government  in  Cyprus  should  bo 
met  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  in  a  legiti- 
mate endeavour  to  discover  the  means 
by  which  improvement  in  the  adminis- 
tration can  take  place,  and  should  not 
be  met,  as  some  observations  made  in  the 
House  to-night  have  shown,  in  a  spirit 
of  carping  criticism. 

Mr.  HERSCHELL  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  people  who  lived  on  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  now  under  our  admi- 
nistration, should  know  distinctly  under 
what  law  they  were  to  be  governed.  He 
could  not,  however,  but  feel,  after  hear- 
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ing  what  had  been  stated  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  the  replies  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  the  matter  was  still  left  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  French,  Italian,  and  other 
foreign    subjects    dwelling    in    Cyprus 
were  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws, 
or  those   enacted   for  British   subjects. 
Th  is  question  was  by  no  means  one  of  mere 
curiosity  and  speculation,  for  the  reason 
that  before  long  it  would  infallibly  pre- 
sent itself;  and  it  therefore  seemed  to 
him  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  have 
the  matter  determined  before  any  diffi- 
culty arose  with  foreign  Governments, 
than  to  place  themselves  in  the  false 
position  of  insisting  upon  the  enaction 
of  laws  for    the    subjects    of   foreign 
nations,  and  afterwards  retreating  from 
the  position  taken  up.     The  criticisms 
which  had  been  offered  upon  that  sub- 
ject could  not  be  described  as  unfair,  but 
were  intended  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  possible  and  probable 
difficulties  ahead,  which,  if  the  right  steps 
were  taken  at  the  present  time,  might  be 
avoided.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  stated  that  the  reason  had 
altogether    ceased    why    the    Treaties 
of     foreign     nations    with     the    Porte 
should  be  insisted  upon;  but  he  (Mr. 
Herschell)  replied  that  it  did  not  at  all 
follow  that  it  should,  therefore,  be  in- 
sisted that  Treaties  were   at  an  end. 
The  various  nations  concerned  therein 
might  take  a  view  of  the  case  entirely 
different  to  that.     But  if  the  Govern- 
ment  view    of    the    matter    was    well 
founded,  there   could    be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  getting  the    nations    inte- 
rested to  assent  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
Treaties,  which,   if  it  were    obtained, 
would  put  an  end  to  all  difficulty.   Again, 
if  that  view  were  correct — and  it  would 
be  seen  that  it  was  the  basis  of  the  ar- 
guments stated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — surely  common  sense  would 
suggest,  that  it  was  better  to  deal  first 
with  foreign   nations  concerned  before 
any  difficulty  arose  and  come  to  a  clear 
understanding  with  them,  that,  with  the 
conditions  at  present  existing  in  Cyprus, 
the  Capitulations  should  not  be  enforced. 
The   SOLICITOE    GENERAL  (Sir 
Hardinge    Giffard)    urged    that    the 
Porte  had,  in  the  completest  manner, 
given  over  the  entire  occupation  of  the 
Island,  and  all  power  of  making  laws 
for  its  government  and  of  judicial  ad- 


ministration. The  Capitulations  were 
personal,  and  were  made  between  foreign 
Powers  and  the  Sultan,  who  retained 
merely  Sovereignty,  but  no  legislative 
or  judicial  powers  ;  and  who  had,  there- 
fore, entirely  transferred  the  power  of 
exercising  jurisdiction  in  the  Courts  of 
Justice  to  Her  Majesty.  The  Capitula- 
tions seemed  to  him  to  be  necessarily 
dependent  upon  the  continued  power 
of  the  Porte  to  legislate  and  administer 
law ;  and  the  moment  the  Porte  parted 
with  the  power  to  legislate  or  administer 
justice  the  power  to  enforce  them  ceased, 
and  the  Capitulations  themselves  came 
to  an  end. 

Me.  COURTNEY  wished  to  put  the 
argument  of  the  Solicitor  General  to  a 
practical  test.  He  had  said  that  the 
Porte  was  under  certain  obligations  to 
foreign  Powers  with  regard  to  Cyprus; 
that  Cyprus  was,  practically,  assigned 
to  us  for  an  unlimited  term ;  that  we 
took  the  Island  upon  a  kind  of  lease ; 
and  that  there  was  also  an  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  Porte  which  ceded  to 
us  the  right  of  legislating  with  regard 
to  it ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
grant  of  legislative  powers,  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Porte  towards  independent 
foreign  Powers  had  ceased  and  deter- 
mined. He  (Mr.  Courtney),  in  order 
to  test  the  soundness  of  the  Solicitor 
General's  argument,  wished  to  ask  one 
question.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  had 
the  independent  power  of  legislation  for 
that  country — his  position  as  a  feudatory 
of  the  Porte,  paying  a  tribute  or  rent, 
being  somewhat  analogous  to  our  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  Cyprus.  If,  as  he 
understood  the  Solicitor  General  to 
affirm,  the  obligations  of  the  Porte  to- 
wards foreigners  ill  respect  of  Cyprus  had 
ceased  and  determined,  was  it  in  the 
power  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  also  to 
abrogate  the  Capitulations  existing  in 
that  country  with  respect  to  foreign  sub- 
jects resident  therein  ?  If  so,  the  Vice- 
roy had  singularly  neglected  his  power 
in  that  respect;  for  he  had  never  claimed 
such  a  right,  although  he  had  long  been 
negotiating  with  France  and  England 
and  the  other  Powers  to  enter  on  an 
agreement  superseding  the  continuance 
of  the  Capitulations.  He  had  never 
claimed  this  supposed  right,  and  if  he 
had,  the  Western  Powers  would  cer- 
tainly have  never  allowed  the  claim. 

Me.  DILLWYN  appealed  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  state 
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whether  it  was  his  intention  to  take  a  ^ 
Vote  in  Supply  at  that  time  of  the 
night  ?  He  supposed  the  Government 
required  the  money  asked  for ;  and  he 
certainly  did  not  wish  to  put  any  ob- 
struction in  the  way  of  Business.  Con- 
sidering the  way  in  which  the  Estimates 
were  generally  dealt  with,  and  the  sums 
voted  on  account,  they  would  be  pro- 
bably asked  for  another  Vote  before  the 
end  of  June,  and  the  old  story  would  be 
repeated  of  pushing  off  Supply  until 
the  last  week  of  the  Session.  The  sys- 
tem of  giving  so  large  a  sum  as  three 
months'  Supply  on  account  had  always 
appeared  to  him  objectionable,  inasmuch 
as  it  gave  facilities  to  the  Government  for 
pursuing  the  un-Parliamentary  course 
which  they  had  adopted  of  late  years. 
He  was  well  aware  that,  by  the  present 
system  of  keeping  the  Government  Ac- 
counts, which  required  that  any  unspent 
balances  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Treasury,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
could  not  apply  any  one  balance  to  pur- 
poses other  than  those  for  which  it  was 
intended.  That,  of  course,  necessitated 
their  coming  to  the  House  for  Votes  on 
Account.  He  had  no  doubt  that  money 
was  wanted  for  the  Civil  Service;  but 
could  not  help  saying  that  he  should 
have  been  better  pleased  had  the  Go- 
vernment limited  themselves  to  a  two 
months'  Supply.  He  would,  therefore, 
appeal  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
adjourn  the  debate.  If  the  Government 
would  consent  to  take  two  months' 
Supply,  he  should  have  no  further  ob- 
jection to  offer.  He  moved  that  the 
debate  be  now  adjourned. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Mr.  Dillwyn.) 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  inquired 
whether  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
(Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  would 
follow  the  course  pursued  last  year,  and 
make  a  general  Statement  in  explanation 
of  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  upon 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply  ?  He 
pointed  out  to  the  House  that,  by  going 
into  Supply  at  that  moment,  they  would 
shut  out  ail  the  remaining  Motions  on 
the  Paper.  He  ventured  to  suggest 
that  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Swansea,  for  taking  two  months' 
Supply,  should  be  adopted,  and  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  put 
down  Supply  for  Thursday,  in  order 

Mr,  Dillwyn 


that  the  Motions  standing  in  the  names 
of  hon.  Members  should  have  a  chance 
of  being  discussed. 

Sib  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  the  Government  were  aware  of  the 
difficulty  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Beading,  with  regard  to  the 
Motions  remaining  on  the  Paper ;  but 
it  was  one  that  would  not  be  allowed  to 
arise,  as  it  was  their  intention  to  take 
Supply  on  Thursday.  With  regard  to 
the  other  point  raised  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, he  would  remind  him  that  last 
year  no  such  Statement  with  regard  to 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates  was  made, 
as  he  appeared  to  think.  What  the 
hon.  Member  referred  to  was  probably 
a  Statement  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  made  when  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  Estimates ;  but  it  was  not  con- 
sidered that  sufficient  interest  attached 
to  such  Statement,  and  it  was,  conse- 
quently, not  intended  to  be  made  this 
year.  With  regard  to  the  point  raised 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr. 
Dillwyn),  he  pointed  out  that  his  object 
was  to  get  a  proper  discussion  upon  the 
Estimates ;  and  it  was  because  he  re- 
gretted their  postponement  to  the  end 
of  the  Session  that  the  Vote  on  Account 
was  asked  for.  Two  Votes  were  taken 
on  Account  last  year,  he  (Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson)  having  been  obliged 
to  come  down  to  the  House  for  another 
two  months'  Vote  on  Account,  because 
it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  push 
on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  enable  them  to  deal 
with  the  different  branches  of  the  Ser- 
vice. A  three  months'  Supply  would, 
practically,  enable  them  to  avoid  a 
second  Vote  for  the  present  year.  His 
object  had  been  to  avoid  Votes  on  Ac- 
count, which  were,  in  his  opinion,  as 
much  disliked  by  the  Committee  as  by 
himself.  For  that  reason,  he  ventured 
to  propose  to  the  House  to  give  a  Vote 
for  three  months'  Supply,  in  the  hope 
that  the  necessity  for  further  Votes  on 
Account  would  be  prevented.  He  trusted 
that  they  would  hereafter  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  require  only  one  Vote  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

Lord  FEEDERICK  CAVENDISH 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  perfectly  successful  in  avoiding  Votes 
on  Account.  The  House  would  recollect 
that  it  was  at  a  very  late  period  that  the 
Civil  Service  Estimates  were  commenced 
last  year,  during  which  there  were  two 
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Votes  on  Account  whicli  amounted  only 
to  £5,000,000.  It  appeared  to  him  to 
be  perfectly  unnecessary  to  ask  for  a 
three  months'  Supply  ;  and  he  could  but 
repeat  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Sv^ansea  that  two  months' Supply 
would  be  quite  ample. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENET  said,  that 
as  a  consequence  of  Votes  on  Account 
being  constantly  taken,  the  discussion 
upon  the  Estimates  had  been  driven  off 
to  the  end  of  the  Session,  when,  in  fact, 
there  could  be  no  real  discussion  upon 
them.  This  year,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment had  introduced  certain  new  Bules, 
in  the  discussion  of  which  four  days  had 
been  consumed.  One  of  those  Bules  had 
been  broken  that  evening,  and  was  about 
io  be  broken  again,  for  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  obliged  to  put  down 
Supply  as  a  second  Order  of  the  Day.  If 
the  four  days  consumed  in  discussing  the 
new  Bules  had  been  employed  upon  the 
Estimates,  both  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  satisfied.  But  as 
it  appeared  that  Supply  was  not  to  be 
the  first  Order  of  the  Day  on  Monday, 
it  was  clear  that  the  time  had  been  wasted 
on  a  perfectly  useless  work.  The  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  now  proposed  to 
take  more  than  double  the  amount  of 

• 

money  taken  last  year.  At  1  o'clock  in 
the  morning  it  was  not  right  to  be  taking 
Supply  at  all ;  and  there  were,  besides, 
certain  items  in  the  Vote  now  asked  for 
which  related  to  Ireland,  and  to  which 
he  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  had  a  great 
objection.  He  quite  admitted  the  clever- 
ness of  the  Government  tactics  in  not 
asking  for  any  Vote  on  Account  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland,  which  it 
was,  no  doubt,  thought  would  disarm  the 
resentment  of  Irish  Members  and  prevent 
their  entering  into  the  debate.  But  he 
doubted  whether  many  hon.  Members 
would  support  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  matter ;  for  it  would  result 
that  when  any  Vote  was  asked  for  on 
account  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  there 
could  be  no  discussion  upon  important 
points  upon  which  Irish  Members  were 
required  to  legislate.  The  Vote  would 
be  put  off  until  the  end  of  the  Session, 
when  the  Government  would  have  a  big 
majority  about  them ;  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers would  make  their  objections,  and 
after  occupying  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  the 
Government  would  get  their  money.  He 
inquired  whether   the    Vote    for    the 


Queen's  Colleges  was  to  be  passed  for 
ever,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Irish 
people  a  form  of  education  which  they 
did  not  want,  and  which  they  did  not 
like  ?  Under  the  circumstances,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  was  a  reasonable 
one,  and  trusted  that  Supply  would  not 
be  taken  that  evening. 

Sib  HENBT  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
replied  that  there  was  no  absolute  neces- 
sity for  taking  the  Vote  for  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  Ireland,  early  in  the  year. 

Me.  BYLAND3  reminded  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  that  he  had  not 
responded  to  the  compromise  suggested 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea.  He 
wished  to  be  informed  whether  the  Go- 
vernment were  determined  to  adhere  to 
their  proposal  to  ask  for  rather  more 
than  three  months'  Supply?  The  Go- 
vernment invariably  told  the  House  that 
if  a  Vote  on  Account  were  granted  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  take  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Estimates  earlier  in  the  year,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  driven  to  the  end 
of  the  Session.  Yet,  on  every  occasion 
on  which  that  promise  had  been  given, 
the  expectation  had  been  disappointed. 
Hope  told  a  flattering  tale,  and  the  Go- 
vernment at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  imagined  they  would  have 
facility  for  getting  money  which  they 
did  not  really  possess.  As  a  fact,  legis- 
lative measures  were  allowed  to  thrust 
Supply  on  one  side ;  and,  unless  they 
were  forced  thereto  by  absolute  neces- 
sity, the  Government  would  not  come  to 
the  House  for  money  until  the  last 
thing.  If  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
did  not  see  his  way  to  accept  the  modi- 
fied .  proposal  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn),  he 
must  appeal  to  the  House  to  adjourn 
this  debate,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  public 
disadvantage  that  the  speeches  now 
being  made  could  not  be  reported.  The 
statement  made  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  was  most  important,  and  it 
ought  to  be  known  to  all  Members  of 
the  House,  and  not  merely  to  those  in 
the  House,  that  the  Government  had 
undertaken,  if  they  got  into  Supply,  that 
nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
privilege  of  Members  on  the  next  occa- 
sion upon  which  it  was  put  down. 
Taking  the  late  hour  of  the  night  and 
other  circumstances  into  considelration, 
it  would  be  only  reasonable  to  adjourn 
the  Vote  to  another  occaaion. 
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<<  a  modification  of  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign will  be  necessary;  "  but  he  consi- 
dered his  original  idea  of  ''  driving  the 
Zulus  as  far  as  possible  to  the  North- 
Eastern  part  of  their  country"  still  sound, 
because  the  columns  could  ^ '  clear  and  sub- 
jugate"  the  country  between  the  Buffalo 
and  Tegula  Eivers.  There,  my Lords,you 
have  the  real  purpose  of  the  expedition. 
It  was  not  the  purpose  of  taking  up  two  or 
three  strong  positions  on  the  other  side  of 
the  British  Frontiers  for  the  purposes  of 
defence  that  war  was  contemplated,  but 
a  war  of  invasion,  having  for  its  object 
the  dispersion  of  the  Zulus  to  their  fur- 
ther border,  and,  according  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  own  words,  used  in  his  despatch 
of  January  27,  ''  defeating  the  armies 
and  putting  down  the  military  strength 
of  the  Zulus."  If  these,  my  Lords,  are 
"  defensive  "  operations,  what,  I  should 
like  to  know,  are  ''  offensive  "  ones? 

That  being  the  case,  the  war  being, 
as  I  have  shown  your  Lordships,  one 
of  invasion  and  subjugation,  the  question 
arises  how  far  the  preparations  of  the 
High  Commissioner  were  adequate? 
Now,  in  September,  the  High  Commis- 
sioner wrote  to  the  Colonial  Office  asking 
for  reinforcements,  on  the  ground  that 
the  "  concessions  "  he  was  about  to  make 
should  appear  as  the  gift  of  a  supe- 
rior Power  ;  and  he  explained  that  the 
whole  force  at  the  disposal  of  Lord 
Chelmsford  was  less  than  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  had  considered  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  Colony  against  a  Zulu 
outbreak  even  before  our  responsibility 
was  extended  by  the  transfer  of  the 
Transvaal.  Those  reinforcements,  how- 
ever, were  refused  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  refusal, 
Sir  Bartle  Frere — knowing  that  our 
Forces  were  less  than  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley considered  necessary,  even  for  merely 
defensive  purposes,  and  before  the  Trans- 
vaal was  transferred — sent  the  ultimatum 
to  the  Zulu  King.  He  acknowledged  re- 
ceipt of  the  Colonial  Secretary's  despatch, 
refusing  the  reinforcements,  on  the  10th 
of  December,  and  in  acknowledging  it 
he  makes  the  terrible  confession  that  he 
was  about  to  embark  this  country  in  hos- 
tilities against  the  Zulu  nation  with 
means  which,  in  his  own  judgment,  were 
insufficient  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war.     Here  are  his  own  words — 

**  The  force  we  have  now  at  or  disposal  is  not 
as  large  as  we  thought  necessary,  though  we 
haye  called  up  every  available  company  in  South 
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Afric%,  and  anticipated  all  the  suggestions  con- 
tainei  in  the  last  paragraph  of  your  Despatch 
now  replied  to. 

<'  But  in  the  absence  of  reinforcements  we  mnst 
do  our  best  with  such  means  as  we  have,  and  if 
devotion  to  Her  Majesty's  service  can  compen- 
sate for  deficient  numbers  I  have  no  fear  for  the 
result." 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  admission,  he 
writes  in  his  last  despatch  that  there  was 

'*  No  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the 
force  at  our  disposal  was  too  small  for  the  task 
attempted." 

My  Lords,  the  High  Commissioner's 
mind  was  made  up  from  the  first.  He 
never  hesitated ;  he  was  determined  that 
there  should  be  war,  and  sooner  than 
recede  from  his  purpose  he  did  not 
shrink  from  hostilities  even  when  he 
must  have  known  the  risk  which  they 
involved. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere's  mind  was  made  up : 
what  was  the  mind  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government?  It  would  be  impossible, 
within  reasonable  limits,  to  follow  all 
the  Correspondence  that  passed  between 
the  Colonial  Office  and  the  High 
Commissioner ;  but  I  will  remind 
your  Lordships  that,  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  last  year,  the  Government 
received  from  the  High  Commissioner  a 
series  of  most  alarming  despatches,  to 
the  effect  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  collision 
between  the  English  and  the  Zulus 
could  not  be  delayed ;  that  things  were 
going  from  bad  to  worse ;  and  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  some- 
thing should  be  done.  These  de- 
spatches were  received  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  discover,  they  were  acknowledged 
almost  without  comment.  During  all 
those  months  I  cannot  find  a  word  sug-  1  / 
gesting  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  a  policy  of  their  own  in  this  matter. 
The  High  Commissioner  had  a  policy, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  think  it  was 
a  wrong  one — but  the  Government  had 
none.  Li  the  autumn  his  despatches 
became  more  urgent  still,  and  he  made 
an  appeal  for  reinforcements.  My  Ijords, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  refused  that 
appeal.  I  can  only  arrive  at  one  con- 
clusion with  regard  to  that  refusal.  The 
reason  why  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  not  trust  the  High  Commissioner 
with  more  troops  was  because  they  were 
beginning  to  be  afraid  of  the  use  to 
which  he  was  likely  to  put  them.  They 
were  afraid  to  put  a  knife  in  his  hand, 
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for  fear  lie  might  cut  his  fingers  with  it. 
But  what  were  the  terms  of  the  refusal  ? 
They  told  the  High  Commissioner  to 
approach  the  Zulus  in  the  spirit  of  for- 
bearance and  compromise^that  all  the 
information  they  had  received  justified 
the  hope  that  they  would  so  be  able  to 
avert  the  serious  evil  of  a  war  with 
Cetewayo,  and  that  they  could  not  but 
think  that  the  forces  that  had  been  given 
would  suffice  to  meet  any  emergency 
that  might  arise.  What  was  the  use  of 
telling  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  exercise  for- 
bearance ?  He  had  told  Her  Majesty's 
Government  over  and  over  again  that, 
as  far  as  his  opinion  went,  the  time 
for  forbearance  had  gone  by.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  should  have  trusted 
the  High  Commissioner,  or  have  recalled 
him.  On  the  1st  of  November  a  still 
more  urgent  appeal  arrived — so  urgent, 
that  this  time  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  re- 
fusing it.  They  sent  reinforcements ;  but 
they  sent  them  with  another  caution — 
namely,  that  the  troops  should  not  furnish 
the  means  for  a  campaign  of  invasion, 
but  should  be  used  for  protection  to  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  Colonists. 
The  Government,  it  would  seem,  my 
Lords,  had  become  suspicious ;  and  their 
apprehensions  were  justified  by  the 
event.  On  the  19th  November  they 
learnt  for  the  first  time  that  the  boun- 
dary line  was  to  be  communicated  to  the 
King  in  the  shape  of  an  Ultimatum ; 
they  learnt  something  of  it,  but  they  did 
not  the  whole,  because,  by  an  unfortu- 
nate accident,  the  inclosures  did  not 
accompany  the  despatches  as  they  ought 
to  have  done ;  but  they  learnt  that  one 
of  the  conditions  had  reference  to  a 
British  Kesident  being  at  Cetewayo's 
head- quarters'  and  another  the  dis- 
banding of  the  Zulu  Army.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  approved,  on  the 
whole,  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  action;  and 
the  Colonial  Secretary  wrote  to  him 
that,  so  far  as  they  were  able  to  judge, 
his  action  in  the  matter  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  case  with  which  he  was 
authorized  to  deal.  The  revelations 
were  not,  however  complete  till  the  2nd 
of  January,  when  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  in  full  possession  of  what  had 
been  done  by  the  High  Commissioner. 
At  that  time  the  Ultimatum  had  been 
nearly  three  weeks  in  the  hands  of  the 
Zulu  King,  and  only  10  days  after- 
wards the  English  forces  crossed  the 


Tugela  Eiver.  Even  then  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  was  not  alamieil  at 
what  had  been  done,  though  he  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  High  Commisi%ionor 
should  have  given  an  answer  that  pre- 
cluded him  from  communicating  with  Iler 
Majesty's  Government.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  in  his  despatch, 
said  that  he  did  not  desire  to  question 
the  policy  adopted.  I  do  not  know 
if  Her  Majesty's  Government  wish  to 
adhere  to  that  opinion.  The  Govern- 
ment appear  to  have  been  a  long  time 
making  up  their  minds.  The  words  I 
have  referred  to  were  written  on  the  23rd 
January,  the  facts  having  come  to  their 
knowledge  on  the  2nd.  On  the  2drd, 
after  three  weeks'  time  for  consideration, 
they  did  not  question  the  propriety  of 
the  High  Commissioner's  acts.  It  is  not 
till  ei^ht  weeks  later  that  they  are  able 
to  arrive  at  a  determination.  They  say — 

'*The  terms  dictated  to  Cetowayo  bv  the 
High  CommissioDor  wore  such  as  ho  might  not 
improbably  reject,  even  at  the  risk  of  war." 

**  The  result  which  they  had  anticipated 
has,"  they  say,  **  occurred."  The  Zulu 
King  has  refused  the  terms  offered  to 
him,  and  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
demands  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  military  authorities.  And  tliou 
follows  the  final  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  Government  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  High  Commissioner — 

"  The  forces  at  year  disposal  were  adof{uate  to 
protect  Natal  from  any  serious  Zulu  inroad ; 
and  to  provide  for  any  other  emergency  that 
could  have  arisen,  during  the  interval  ncccHSury 
for  consulting  Her  Majesty's  Government  upon 
the  terms  that  Cetewayo  should  be  called  uixm 
to  accept ;  and  they  have  been  unable  to  finu  in 
the  documents  you  have  placed  before  them  that 
evidence  of  urgent  necessity  for  immediate  ao 
tion  which  alone  could  justify  you  in  taking, 
without  their  full  knowledge  and  sanction,  a 
course  almost  certain  to  result  in  a  war,  which, 
as  I  had  previously  impressed  upon  you,  every 
effort  should  have  been  used  to  avoid. 

**  The  communications  which  had  passed  be- 
tween us  as  to  the  objects  for  which  the  rein- 
forcements were  requested  and  sent,  and  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  questions  in  dispute  with  the 
Zulu  King,  were  such  as  to  rendur  it  especially 
needful  that  Uer  Majesty's  Government  should 
imderstand  and  approve  any  important  step,  not 
already  suggested  to  them,  before  you  were 
committed  to  it ;  and  if  that  step  was  likely  to 
increase  the  j>robability  of  war,  an  opi)ortunity 
should  certainly  have  been  afforded  to  them  of 
considering  as  well  the  time  as  the  manner  of 
coming  to  issue — should  it  be  necessary  U)  anno 
to  issue — with  the  Zulu  King.  And  though  the 
further  correspondence  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose might  have  involved  the  loss  of  a  favour- 
able season  for  the  operationi  of  the  BritiAh 
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troopsi  and  might  have  afforded  to  Cetewayo 
the  means  of  further  arming  and  provisioning 
his  forces,  the  circumstances  rendered  it  impe- 
rative that,  even  at  the  risk  of  this  disadvantage, 
fall  explanations  should  be  exchuiged.'* 

Could  any  censure  be  more  complete 
or  fnore  decisive  ?  Far  from  not  '*  ques- 
tioning the  propriety"  of  the  High 
Oommissioners  conduct,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  now  condemn  it  in  every 
particular. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  think  I  have  so  far 
substantiated  the  propositions  contained 
in  my  Resolution.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  Ultimatum  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  immediate  war.  I 
have  shown  that  it  was  presented  to  the 
Zulu  King  without  authority  from  the 
responsible  Advisers  of  the  Crown.  I 
have  shown  that  the  war  was  an  offen- 
sive war,  and  I  have  shown  that  it  was 
commenced  without  necessity  and  with- 
out adequate  preparation.  It  now  re- 
mains for  me  to  address  myself  briefly 
to  the  one  other  proposition  which  last 
night  was  added  to  the  Besolution  as  it 
originally  stood.  Icouldhave  wished  that 
in  a  discussion  touching  upon  matters  of 
principle  so  important  any  personal  con- 
siderations might  have  been  avoided. 
But  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment has  made  that  impossible. 
The  office  which  the  High  Commissioner 
holds  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and  great 
importance.  He  is  the  Hepresentative  of 
Imperial  discipline  and  Constitutional 
authority  in  the  South  African  Colonies. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  to  your 
Lordships  that  he  has  shown  himself  in- 
different to  discipline  and  superior  to 
Constitutional  authority.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  formally  censured  him ; 
the  reassuring  expressions  with  which 
the  censures  conclude  cannot  take  away 
from  the  effect  of  the  censure  in  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  the  South  African  Colo- 
nies. Will  it  not  be  said  of  the  High 
Commissioner  that  Her  Maj  esty 's  Go  vern- 
ment  trusted  him  but  scantily  before, 
and  that  they  do  not  trust  him  at  all 
now  V  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  high  character,  of  his 
abilities,  of  his  brilliant  career.  These 
are  well-known.  No  one  questions  that, 
whatever  errors  he  has  committed, 
every  step  he  has  taken  was  taken 
because  he  believed  it  was  the  best 
in  the  circumstances.  But  what  it  is  my 
duty  to  point  out  to  your  Lordships  is 
that  if  such  conduct  as  that  of  the  High 
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Commissioner  is  overlooked  in  this 
country — if  Parliament  shows  any  in- 
difference with  regard  to  it — ^then  the 
whole  of  our  Colonial  system  will  have 
to  undergo  alteration.  It  has  been  in- 
cidental to  that  system  that  English 
administration  has  been  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  contact  with  inde- 
pendent races — races  whose  ideas  of 
civilization  and  morality  differ  widely 
from  ours.  Hitherto  our  endeavour 
has  been  to  extend  our  influence,  not  by 
Are  and  sword,  but  by  the  example  of  free 
institutions,  by  just  administration,  by 
good  government,  by  the  assimilating 
influences  of  culture  and  education.  If 
these  good  practices  are  to  be  given  up 
— if  in  our  eyes  independence  is  to  be  a 
crime,  if  all  over  the  world  the  Eepresen- 
tatives  of  this  country  are  to  be  allowed 
the  arbitrament  of  peace  and  war — then 
I  am  afraid  the  day  will  come  when,  if 
it  be  said  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the 
Dominions  of  the  Queen — it  will  be  said 
also  that  it  never  ceases  to  look  down  on 
the  strife  and  suffering  for  which  our 
policy  wUl  have  made  itself  responsible. 
The  noble  Marquess  concluded  by  mov- 
ing the  Besolution. 

Moved  to  resolve,  That  this  House,  while 
willing  to  support  Her  Majestv's  Government 
in  all  necessary  measures  for  defending  the  pos- 
sessions of  Her  Majesty  in  South  Africa,  regrets 
that  the  ultimatum  which  was  calculated  to 
produce  immediate  war  should  have  been  pre- 
scnted  to  the  Zulu  King  without  authority  from 
the  responsible  Advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  that 
an  offensive  war  should  have  been  commenced 
without  imperative  and  pressing  necessity  or 
adequate  preparation ;  and  the  House  regrets 
that  after  the  censure  passed  upon  the  High 
Commissioner  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  despatch  of  the  19th  of  March  1879,  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  South  Africa  should  be  re- 
tained in  his  hands. — {The  Marquett  of  Lans* 
downe.) 

Viscount  CRANBROOK :  My  Lords, 
the  speech  which  the  noble  Marquess 
has  just  delivered  has  certainly  not 
been  distinguished  by  any  virulence  of 
expression,  either  towards  this  side  of 
the  House,  or,  indeed,  towards  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  himself;  and  in  continuing  this 
discussion  I  shall,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, endeavour  to  follow  his  example. 
My  Lords,  the  noble  Marquess  objects  to 
the  course  which  I  have  taken  with  re- 
spect to  his  Motion.  He  says  that  inas- 
much as  I  gave  Notice  that  I  would  meet 
the  former  part  of  his  Motion  by  moving 
the  Previous  Question,  he  was  very  much 
astonished  to  £nd  that  the  whole  of  the 
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Motion,  as  it  now  stands,  is  to  be  met  by 
a  direct  negative.  I  should,  however, 
imagine  that  the  noble  Marquess  is  al- 
most alone  in  entertaining  that  feeling 
of  astonishment.  For  I  venture  to  say 
I  have,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  ex- 
perience, never  seen  a  Motion  which 
bore  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  trap 
for  the  unwary  as  that  of  the  noble 
Marquess  as  originally  couched.  But 
he  has  thought  fit  to  improve  upon  it — 
no  doubt,  after  consultation  with  his 
Friends  in  "another  place" — with  a  view, 
I  suppose,  to  secure  that  united  Party 
vote  on  this  occasion  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  obtain  if  the  Motion  were 
permitted  to  remain  as  it  was  in  the  first 
instance  framed.  But  it  has  since  been 
so  altered  as  to  secure  that  object;  and, 
that  being  so,  it  need  not  be  wondered  at 
that  I  also  have  changed  my  course  as 
to  the  best  way  of  meeting  it. 

My  Lords,  in  the  Besolution  as  origin- 
ally drawn  up,  the  House  was  invited 
to  express  its  readiness 

"To  support  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
all  necessary  measures  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending the  possessions  of  Her  Majesty  in 
South  Africa.'^ 

Upon  such  a  proposition  as  that,  I  pre- 
sume, there  would  be  an  unanimous  vote 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  then 
proceeded  to  express  a  censure ;  but  it 
was  left  entirely  open  who  were  the 
persons  to  be  censured  for  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued.  The  character 
of  the  Motion  has  now,  however,  been 
entirely  changed.  Instead  of  leaving  it 
as  it  was  originally,  an  open  question  as 
to  the  person  to  be  censured,  by  an 
addition  which  has  been  made  to  it  the 
House  is  asked  to  declare  that  it 

"  Regrets  that  after  the  censure  which  has 
been  passed  upon  the  High  Commissioner  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  the  conduct  of 
affairs  in  South  Africa  should  be  retained  in  his 
hands." 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  who  they 
are  against  whom  the  Motion  is  directed. 
It  is  directed  against  the  Government ; 
and  no  option  has  been  left  to  us  except 
to  meet  it  with  a  direct  negative — for 
the  Previous  Question  is  had  recourse  to 
only  when  a  Motion  does  not  raise  a  fair 
issue.  Had  the  first  Kesolution  been 
meant  as  an  attack  on  the  Government, 
it  ought  to  have  said  so.  If  it  was  in- 
tended to  attack  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and 
not  the  Government,  then  it  would  have 
been  easy  so  to  have  framed  the  Eeso- 


lution  as  to  show  that  it  was  intended  to 
attack  him  and  not  the  Gt)vernment,  and 
to  have  thus  afforded  his  Friends  an 
opportunity  of  defending  him.  But  the 
Besolution  was  of  that  vague  and  danger- 
ous character  which  is  meant  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  largest  number 
of  votes  without  committing  anybody  to 
anything.  It  is  now,  however,  evidently 
directed  against  the  conduct  of  the 
Government;  and,  that  being  so,  we 
have  determined  to  meet  it  in  the  only 
way  in  which  we  ought  to  meet  it,  and 
that  is  by  a  direct  negative. 
And  now  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  com- 

5 lain  of  the  statement  which  the  noble 
[arquess  has  made  with  respect  to  the 
history  of  events  in  South  Africa,  al- 
though I  think  he  left  out  some  facts 
that  are  very  material  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  case.  But,  first,  with  respect 
to  this  Besolution,  I  take  no  exception 
to  its  expression  of  regret 

'*  That  the  ultimatum,  which  was  calculated  to 
promote  immediate)  war,  should  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Zulu  King  without  authority  &om 
the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown.'' 

It  is  upon  that  point,  and  that  point 
alone,  that  the  censure  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  turns.  Observe  that  the  Resolu- 
tion, while  it  does  not  propose  to  pass  a 
censure  on  the  character  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  his  intelligence,  or  his  faithful- 
ness in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  implies 
that  he  was  too  impetuous,  and  that  even 
if  war  were  inevitable  he  took  a  responsi- 
bility on  himself  in  declaring  it,  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  done  without 
having  first  consulted  the  Government. 
The  Government  has,  in  the  despatch 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  said  the  same 
thing.  But  in  fairness  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  let  me  ask,  what  was  the  state  of 
South  Africa  when  he  first  went  out 
there  ?  For  all  that  we  have  heard  from 
the  noble  Marquess,  one  would  suppose 
that  there  had  been  no  war  in  that  quarter 
before,  and  that  everything  was  going 
on  quite  smoothly  until  the  Government 
sent  Sir  Bartle  Frere  with  the  powers  of 
High  Commissioner.  I  would,  however, 
remind  the  House  that  there  was  a  war 
already  raging,  although,  perhaps,  not 
on  a  great  scale.  The  whole  of  the 
change  which  had  occurred  in  South 
Africa  was  due  to  the  successful  war 
waged  by  Secocoeni  against  the  Boers. 
When  they  were  compelled  to  retire 
before  his  arms,  gi^eat  «aMatement 
began    to     pievaiL 
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whole  of  South  Africa,  which  has  Bot 
yet    ceased,     and    which    may    bring 
upon  us  far    greater    calamities    than 
those  of  which  we  have  as  yet  heard. 
The  Boers,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history,  seemed  to  have  lost  the  charac- 
ter of  their  race,  and  it  appeared  as  if 
the  new  weapon  with  which  they  were 
armed  had  placed  the  Natives  on  an 
equality  with  Europeans.      It  was  that 
that  led  to  the  change.    Nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Black  race  should 
desire  to  regain  their  superiority,  and  to 
assume  a  high  place  in  South  Africa. 
We,  however,  had  a  duty  imposed  upon 
us  by  our  position  there  from  which  we 
could  not  shrink,  and  that  was  to  defend 
the  Colonies  which  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  up  there  under  our  protection,  and 
to  see,  at  all  events,  that  they  were  not 
swept  away  by  the  failure  of  the  Boers 
to  maintain  their  position.      Sir  Bartle 
Frere  arrived  at  the  Cape  in  1877.      At 
that  time  war  was  going  on  with  the 
KaflGlrs — Lord  Chelmsford  had  just  gone 
out.     That  war  was  concluded  about  the 
month  of  June  in  that  year ;  for  I  find 
that  on  the  30th  of  July  the  vote  of 
thanks  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  given  to  Lord  Chelms- 
ford for  having  brought  it  to  a  success- 
ful issue.     Well,  the  noble   Marquess 
says  that  at  that  time  the  award  with 
respect  to  the  Transvaal  was  going  on, 
and  was  concluded  in  June.     Now,  in 
that  he  is  quite  mistaken — he  has  mis- 
read the  Papers  altogether  if  he  thinks 
so.     The  High  Commissioner  appointed 
by  my   noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  was  to  arbitrate 
the  question — the  Commissioners  were 
the  persons  to  collect  the  facts.    Well, 
he  says,  the  High  Commissioner  having 
received  the  award,  thrust  it  into  his 
pigeon-hole,  and  took  no  notice  of  it  for 
six  months.     My  Lords,  that  is  not  the 
case.     Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  his  duties  at 
the  Cape — he  had  his  duties  connected 
with  the  Transvaal — and  it  was  not  till 
September  he  arrived  at  Natal.  The  ques- 
tion had  affected  Natal  with  respect  to  this 
boundary  between  the  Boers — between 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Zulu  country. 
As  soon  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere  arrived  at 
Natal  he  gave  his  attention  at  once  to 
the  completion  of  the  award.      There 
was  no  delay  on  his  part.      Whether  or 
not  he  added  to  it  is  quite  another  point ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners,  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
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duty  was  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon 
them.      He  did  come  to   a  conclusion 
upon  it ;  that  conclusion  is  embodied  in 
the  very   despatch   to   Cetewayo,    and 
was   as  to   boundaries   the   very  same 
as  that  which  the  Commissioners  had 
come  to.      Now,   as  to  the    point    to 
which  the  noble  Marquess  referred  when 
he  mentioned  the  persons  who  had  in- 
vested their  money  there,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  operations  there. 
My  Lords,  tne  noble  Marquess  opposite 
has  said  when  Ghriqualand  was  taken 
over,  we  recognized  the  rights  of  those 
persons  who  were  there  to  receive  certain 
compensation.      So  far  from  it  being 
taken  by  force,  the  people  were  treated 
with  respect  and  forbearance ;  and  so  it 
was  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  thought   it 
was  right,  in  settling  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Transvaal  and  Zululand,  that 
Provision  should  be  made  that  men  who 
ad  bond  fide  followed  occupations  and 
made  investments  in  this  territory,  while 
it  was  under  dispute,  should,  when  it  was 
assigned  to  another  party,  not  suffer  in 
their  pecuniary  interest,  and  that  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  should  not 
suffer.     No  doubt,  that  would  be  unac- 
ceptable to  Cetewayo ;    but  it  laid  down 
a  very  good  principle  in  itself — that  poli- 
tical   sovereignty  does  not  necessarily 
interfere  with  private  rights.      When 
Europeans  are  bond  fide  settled  there, 
provision  should  be  made  for  their  com- 
pensation if  they  are  thrust  out,  and  if 
they  remain  then  provision  should  be 
made  for  their  protection.     We,  in  our 
turn,  should  take  care  that  the  same  pri- 
vilege should  be  accorded  to  the  Zulus, 
and  that  they  should  be  treated  with  the 
same  forbearance.     That  is  my  answer, 
then,  with  respect  to   the   reservation 
which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  award,  not  as  expressing  an 
opinion  upon   the  details,   but  stating 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  High  Com- 
missioner acted. 

The  noble  Marquess  says  there  were 
no  grounds  for  any  apprehensions  at 
that  time  with  respect  to  the  Zulus,  and 
he  mentions  certain  things  which  hap- 
pened, and  says  that  it  was  very  bad 
advice  which  was  given.  I  am  not 
going  to  dispute  that  point ;  but  the  Go- 
vernment did  everything  in  their  power 
in  the  shape  of  offering  advice,  and  they 
gave  directions  that  the  war  should  be 
avoided ;  and  when  the  noble  Lord  says 
the  Government  was  silent  with  respect 
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to  its  policy,  I  may  say  that  up  to 
the  time  Sir  Bartle  Frere  went  to 
Natal,  in  September  last,  there  was  not 
in  any  of  his  Papers  anything  calling 
upon  us  to  prepare  for  war  with  the 
Zulus.  It  appeared  to  him,  however,  at 
last,  that  the  Zulu  war  was  imminent ; 
and  it  was  only  late  in  the  year,  I  quite 
admit,  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  saying 
over  and  over  again — as  everybody  else 
was  saying  in  South  Africa — that  the 
minds  of  the  African  races  were  so  much 
elated  by  their  success  against  the  Boers 
that  there  might  at  any  time  be  a  rising 
in  any  part  of  South  Africa.  Looking 
to  the  Zulus  as  the  great  military  nation 
which  is  looked  up  to  by  all  the  minor 
Chiefs, '  they  were  the  most  likely  to 
raise  such  an  insurrection.  There  were 
good  reasons  for  suspecting  them.  For 
instance,  Secocoeni  was  inclined  at  one 
time  to  make  compensation;  but  when 
a  messenger  came  from  Cetewayo  he 
withdrew  the  oflfer.  Cetewayo  had 
messengers  going  into  many  parts  of 
Africa ;  and  it  is  only  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  going  there  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  the  minds  of 
the  Chiefs,  and  provoking  a  general 
rising  against  the  White  races.  Be- 
sides that,  Cetewayo  had  himself  used 
extremely  threatening  language.  It  is 
not  correct  to  say  that  up  to  that  time 
he  had  shown  no  sense  of  animosity  to- 
wards us.  In  the  message  which  he 
sent  back  in  reply  to  some  remonstrances 
on  the  murder  of  some  young  girls  be- 
cause they  would  not  marry  the  elderly 
men  in  his  army,  what  did  he  say  ?  He 
said  that  he  was  as  good  as  the  Governor 
of  Natal ;  that  if  they  called  that  killing 
he  would  kill  a  great  many  more — and 
altogether  displayed  the  bloodthirsty 
spirit  of  a  mere  savage.  He  showed,  at 
any  rate,  that  he  had  no  great  respect 
for  the  British  Government.  The  noble 
Marquess  has  said  that  the  war  was  due 
to  the  annexation  or  transfer  of  the 
Transvaal.  The  effect  of  the  transfer, 
on  the  contrary,  at  least  in  the  first 
instance,  was  distinctly  to  put  off 
war.  Before  the  transfer  Cetewayo  was 
moving  into  that  country.  He  said 
himself  to  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
that  he  intended  to  drive  the  Boers  out 
of  their  country ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  army  which  he  had  as- 
sembled would  have  gone  into  the 
Transvaal  and  have  swept  away  the 
Boers,  and  would  have  desolated  the 


whole  country — ^for  before  the  annexa- 
tion the  Boers  had  no  means  of  resist- 
ance against  such  force  as  he  would 
have  brought  against  them.  As  soon, 
however,  as  we  took  possession  of  the 
territory,  he  told  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone that  he  would  not  invade  it ;  and 
that  shows  that,  so  far  as  the  Transvaal 
is  concerned,  so  far  from  promoting 
war,  it  had  just  the  opposite  effect — 
it  soothed  the  feelings  oi  Cetewayo,  and 
he  withdrew  into  his  own  territories.  It 
would  be  absurd,  however,  not  to  make 
the  admission  that  up  to  this  time  Cete- 
wayo had  played  the  Boers  against  the 
English,  and  the  English  against  the 
Boers,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  make 
friends  with  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
as  might  best  serve  his  own  purposes. 
But  when  the  two  territories  became 
united,  no  doubt,  Cetewayo  felt  that  he 
was  prevented  from  attacking  the  Boers, 
and,  in  fact,  shut  out  ^m  gratifying  the 
desire  he  had  expressed  of  what  he 
called  ''  washing  his  young  men's 
spears."  His  object  was  to  invade  some 
country  in  order  that  his  young  nien 
might  have  occupation.  When  you 
consider  that  these  youn^  men  are 
not  allowed  to  marry  until  they  have 
"washed  their  spears"  in  blood,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  they  were  ready  to  act 
with  him  in  order  that  they  might  put 
themselves  practically  in  the  position  of 
marrying  and  finding  peaceful  occupa- 
tion at  home. 

My  Lords,  I  now  come  to  the  Ultima- 
tum, as  it  has  been  called.  I  feel  as 
strongly  as  the  noble  Marquess  that  the 
Ultimatum  ought  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  I 
think  the  terms  of  it  are  such  that  if  it 
had  been  submitted  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  it  might,  in  some  respects, 
have  been  modified.  That  Ultimatum 
not  having  been  accepted,  we  are  no 
longer  bound  by  the  exact  terms  of  it, 
and  in  any  of  our  future  relations  with 
these  people  we  are  not  bound  to  act 
according  to  the  Ultimatum.  But  I  am 
bound  also  to  add  that  there  are  circum- 
stances connected  with  that  Ultimatum 
which  would,  no  doubt,  make  the  war 
not  an  unjust  war.  Now,  I  take  the 
first  case.  I  do  not  say  it  is  a  sufficient 
cause,  but  it  is  a  case  of  war.  That 
was  the  carrying  off  of  two  women  out 
of  the  Zulu  territory  and  putting  them 
to  death.  It  would  have  been  far  better 
to  take  adequate  compensation,  and  to 
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have  had  the  men  who  had  committed 
the  deed  given  up,  than  to  make  the 
circumstance  a  casus  helli.  With  respect 
to  the  case  of  the  surveyors,  I  do 
not  think  there  was  really  much  in  that 
at  all.  At  the  same  time,  Cetewayo  ac- 
knowledged he  had  done  wrong,  and 
offered,  I  think,  100  cattle  as  compensa- 
tion for  it.  But  there  are  other  subjects 
of  greater  importance  than  those  just 
alluded  to.  There  is  the  question  of 
the  Army.  The  noble  Marquess  said  the 
time  would  have  come  when  Oetewayo, 
but  for  the  Ultimatum,  would  have  dis- 
banded, if  not  the  whole,  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  Army.  Whether  it  was 
wise  or  not  to  include  together  the 
questions  relating  to  the  Army  in  the 
ultimatum  is  another  question;  but 
the  time  would  have  come  when  we 
should  have  been  obliged  to  summon 
him  to  disband,  if  not  the  whole,  at 
least  a  large  portion  of  his  Army,  which 
was  certainly  threatening  the  Frontiers 
of  our  Colonies.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  leave  the  Colony  of  Natal  for  ever  in 
the  condition  to  which  it  was  reduced. 
What  was  the  condition  of  Natal  at  the 
time  the  Ultimatum  was  sent  ?  Large 
armies  had  appeared  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  close  to  the  Colony, 
amounting  to  10,000  men  each.  There- 
fore, the  Colony  was  practically  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Every  farm  was  aban- 
doned —  women  and  children  were 
sent  to  the  sea  coast  or  taken  into 
towns ;  the  towns  were  put  into  a  state 
of  defence  ;  every  property  was  becoming 
a  ruin ;  and  if  you  were  to  have  a 
Colony  at  all,  it  was  simply  impossible 
for  things  to  go  on  as  they  were.  I  am 
not,  by  what  I  am  saying,  changing  one 
word  as  to  my  feeling  that  the  Ultimatum 
ought  to  have  been  submitted  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government ;  but  I  think,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  that  it  should  be  known 
exactly  what  the  position  of  affairs  was 
under  which  he  sent  the  Ultimatum,  and 
I  observed  that  the  noble  Marquess  felt 
confident  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  acted 
with  the  most  conscientious  motives. 
What  I  say  is  that  the  time  must  have 
come,  at  a  period  not  long  after  the 
time  at  which  these  events  wore  happen- 
ing. With  a  large  Zulu  force  constantly 
hovering  on  its  borders,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible that  Natal  should  be  left  unpro- 
tected for  any  length  of  time.  The 
greatest  necessity  existed  that  everything 
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should  be  done  to  avoid  a  war,  if  prac- 
ticable; but  if  Cetewayo  would  not 
disband  or  allow  his  followers  to  return 
home,  and  take  steps  to  show  that  he 
was  not  going  to  attack  the  Colony,  as 
supposed,  then  these  offensive  or  defen- 
sive operations  against  him  were  neces- 
sary. The  noble  Marquess  says  that 
the  operations  consequent  on  tiie  Ulti- 
matum were  taken  without  adequate 
preparation.  I  doubt  if  we  are  the  best 
judges  of  the  adequacy  of  the  prepara- 
tions, for  we  do  not  know  the  state  of 
public  opinion  before  the  occurrence 
of  our  sad  disaster.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
wrote  that  there  was  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  our  army  was  too  small  for 
the  task  that  was  attempted ;  but  that  a 
larger  force  lessened  the  chance  of 
opposition.  This  was  written  long  after 
the  first  reinforcements  had  arrived,  and 
not  when  speaking  of  defensive  opera- 
tions. Your  Lordships  will  observe  in 
the  Papers,  I  think  at  page  280,  that 
Lord  Chelmsford  sets  out  a  defensive 
scheme  for  Natal.  He  goes  deliberately 
into  it.  That  was  before  the  reinforce- 
ments. After  the  reinforcements  he 
somewhat  changed  his  plans.    He  said — 

"I  muBt  occupy  positions,  whether  on  one 
side  of  the  Tugela  or  the  other  to  prevent  the 
Zulus  invading  the  country ;  but  it  may  involve 
offensive  operations." 

"We  must  not  confound  the  two  periods. 
The  first  period  was  when  there  were 
no  reinforcements  at  all,  and  when  the 
operations  were  purely  defensive ;  but 
afterwards,  when  reinforcements  arrived, 
the  proposal  to  cross  the  river  was  sot 
on  foot.  Now,  the  noble  Marquess  has 
abstained  entirely  from  entering  into 
any  question  of  the  military  operations, 
and  I  shall  follow  his  example  in  that 
respect.  If  he  had  gone  into  that 
question,  I  should  have  been  prepared 
to  say  what  the  Government  view  on 
that  point  is ;  but  as  he  has  not  said 
one  word,  I  think  I  shall  best  consult 
your  Lordships'  convenience  by  following 
his  example.  The  noble  Marquess  says 
that  the  Government  despatch  of  January 
23,  1879,  is  different  from  the  despatch 
which  has  recently  been  sent.  He  says 
that  that  despatch  was  written  upon  docu- 
ments obtained  on  the  2nd  of  January. 
That  is  an  entirely  erroneous  supposition 
on  the  part  of  the  noble  Marquess.  It 
was,  in  fact,  written  on  Papers  which 
had  only  just  arrived,  and  your  Lord- 
ships will  see  that  in  tho  margin  the 
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documents  referred  to  were  of  dates  as 
late  as  the  I2t1i  and  Idth  of  January. 
Your  Lordships  will  see  what  my  right 
hon.  Friend  says  in  the  3rd  paragraph. 
He  says — 

"  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  (Government  to 
examine  the  whole  of  the  Papers ;  but  I  may 
observe  that  the  communications  which  were 
previously  received  from  you  have  not  entirely 
prepared  them  for  the  course  you  deemed  it 
necessary  to  take ; " 

and  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
applications  made  were  based  on  the 
invasion  of  Natal  by  the  Zulus,  and  he 
adds — **  With  the  information  that  the 
Government  has,"  he  was  ''not  in  a 
position  to  question  the  propriety  of 
what  had  been  done."  My  right  hon. 
Friend  wrote  back,  so  that  the  letter 
might  go  by  the  next  mail,  and  a  great 
number  of  documents  were  not  consulted 
or  considered  before  the  writing  of  the 
despatch.  Anyone  will  see  that  my 
right  hon.  Friend  reserves  his  opinion 
until  the  Government  had  fuU  informa- 
tion, and  had  full  possession  of  every- 
thing that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  done. 
They  would  not  condemn,  because  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  seemed  to  have  great  autho- 
rity on  his  side.  He  seemed  to  have 
consulted  all  those  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  the  Government  reserved 
their  views  until  they  were  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  facts.  What  my  right 
hon.  Friend  said  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
practically  was  this — "Avoid  this  war, 
if  possible.  Use  the  troops  given  you 
for  defensive  purposes.  They  are 
not  given  you  for  invasion."  If  we 
had  done  anything  else  —  if  we  had 
given  encouragement  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere — I  trust  we  should  not  be  base 
enough  to  rely  on  a  despatch  not  in 
harmony  with  what  had  gone  before. 
It  is  because  we  gave  the  instructions 
which  I  have  stated — it  is  because  we 
acted  on  the  principle  of  taking  defensive 
measures,  that  the  despatch  of  March  19 
was  written,  and  it  is  in  harmony  with 
what  went  before.  We  were  against 
this  war  being  precipitated.  We  were 
against  anything  but  defensive  mea- 
sures ;  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  is  blamed 
for  having  precipitated  the  attack  and 
taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility. 
He  was  blamed  for  that,  and  that  alone ; 
and  when  he  is  chairged  with  all  sorts 
of  breaches  of  Constitutional  Law,  and  so 
on,  I  think  that  some  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  position  in  which 


he  is  placed.  There  is  no  telegraph  to 
the  Oape  or  to  Natal.  He  was  nearly  a 
month  from  home.  He  was  charged 
with  a  commission  different  from  an 
ordinary  Governor  of  a  Colony ;  and  he 
was  authorized,  beyond  that,  to  take  de- 
fensive measures  against  an  irruption  of 
Zulus.  In  the  measures  which  he  took, 
no  doubt,  he  took  them  as  the  best  de- 
fensive measures.  I  think  there  are 
many  occasions  when  a  movement  in 
advance  is  the  best  possible  defence ; 
but  that  was  not  what  the  Government 
understood  from  despatch  estheyreceived. 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  come  to  what  is  the 
kernel  of  this  Motion. 

My  Lords,  the  noble  Marquess  con- 
demns the  Government  in  that,  having 
censured  Sir  Bartle  Frere  for  acting 
with  precipitation,  for  taking  responsi- 
bility on  himself  which  belonged  to  the 
Government  alone,  they  have  left  him 
in  the  position  he  occupies  in  South 
Africa.  My  Lords,  it  is  one  thing  to 
censure;  it  is  another  thing  to  recall. 
A  censure  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  correc- 
tion of  a  f  aiilt,  a  recall  is  a  punishment 
which  degrades  and  depresses  the  man 
to  whom  it  is  applied.  Now,  I  am 
the  last  man  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  hesitate,  if  they  found 
an  inefficient  servant  —  one  who  has 
risked  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  and 
fellow- subjects,  and  who  has  carried  on 
his  policy  in  a  way  which  shows  that  he 
is  not  a  man  to  be  trusted — to  recall 
or  supersede  him.  But  the  acts  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  are  not  the  acts  of  in- 
efficiency. He  was  not  sent  to  South 
Africa  solely  on  the  ground  of  military 
operations,  but  very  much  the  reverse. 
He  was  sent  out  for  a  purpose  which  has 
been  by  no  means  disposed  of,  as  the 
noble  Marquess  seems  to  suppose.  He 
was  sent  out  to  bring  about,  ii  possible, 
the  Confederation  of  the  different  States 
in  South  Africa  by  conciliatory  measures, 
to  unite  South  Africa  in  one  body,  with 
such  protection  for  the  Natives  as  would 
bring  them  into  the  condition  which  the 
noble  Marquess  wishes — protected  and 
encouraged  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  pre- 
vented indulging  in  the  arts  of  war. 
That  great  work  as  yet  remains  unaccom- 
plished, and  surely  you  will  not  say  that 
you  are  to  throw  over  a  great  project 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  because  diffi- 
culties present  themselves  in  carrying  it 
into  effect.  This  was  a  project  carefully 
thought  out  and  carefully  undertaken. 
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It  may  be  that  diflPerent  interests  prevent 
the  union  we  desire;  but  surely  it  is 
worth  trying — that  of  applying  the  same 
law  to  the  Natives,  the  Boers,  and  the 
English — ^to  unite  them  altogether.  It 
might  be  a  union  difficult  to  consolidate 
and  maintain ;  but  it  was  desirable  to 
efltect  it,  if  possible.  The  Ultimatum 
having  been  sent  to  Cetewayo,  and 
he  not  having  complied,  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  proper  policy  was  to 
sit  quiet  and  do  nothing?  The  fault 
that  we  find  is  with  the  sending  of  the 
Ultimatum  in  the  first  instance.  That 
necessitated  all  the  rest. 

The  noble  Marquess  said  he  would  not 
say  anything  in  opposition  to  the  cha- 
racter or  position  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
It  is  very  easy,  in  vague,  general  terms, 
to  say  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  that  he  is 
a  man  of  the  highest  character,  of  re- 
fined intellect,  and  strictly  honourable 
and  conscientious  in  every  respect ;  but 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  been  selected  for 
positions  which  showed  that  he  is  a 
man  who,  if  he  had  operations  to  conduct, 
of  whatever  kind,  ought  to  be  well  quali- 
fied for  them.  He  was  Chief  Commis- 
sioner in  Scinde  between  the  years  1850 
and  1859  ;  and  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
speak  of  the  services  which  he  rendered 
during  the  Mutiny,  for  he  showed  not 
only  capacity,  but  the  greatest  possible 
courage,  for  he  denuded  himself  of  troops 
for  the  benefit  of  those  at  a  distance. 
That  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  mis- 
take ;  but  if  it  was,  it  was  a  mistake 
which  benefited  others,  and  has,  at  all 
events,  been  approved.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  on  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy 
of  India ;  he  was  for  five  years  Governor 
of  Bombay  ;  then  he  was  on  the  Council 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  at 
home ;  and  he  was  sent,  in  the  time  of 
the  late  Government,  to  Zanzibar,  where 
he  conducted  a  most  delicate  and  difficult 
mission,  which  showed  that  he  was  a 
man  whose  capacity  and  intelligence 
could  be  thoroughly  trusted,  and  whose 
heart  was  also  in  the  right  place  with 
respect  to  the  Natives  of  Africa.  When 
he  came  back,  in  1872,  he  was  called  to 
the  Council  by  the  late  Government,  and, 
I  might  add,  that  when  the  illustrious 
Prince,  who  is  at  present  in  this  House, 
visited  India,  no  one  was  thought  more 
fit  to  be  in  attendance  upon  his  Royal 
Highness  than  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  It 
may  be  that  we  ought  logically — I  can- 
not say  morally — to  deprive  ourselves  of 
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the  services  of  a  man  of  this  great 
capacity,  who  has  been  studying  the 
work  in  which  he  is  engaged  with  the 
greatest  care  during  two  years  in  South 
Africa,  and  send  out  in  his  place  a  new 
man  to  learn  his  lesson  and  oegin  again 
the  work  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  so 
far  done.  When  he  went  out,  what  was 
the  condition  put  upon  him  ?  We  had 
at  the  Cape  a  Ministry  thwarting  the 
policy  of  this  country,  impeding  the 
military  operations,  and  acting  so  as 
practically  to  destroy  the  Colony  which 
they  affected  to  serve.  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
by  a  conciliatory  and  at  the  same  time 
firm  attitude,  brought  about  a  different 
state  of  things,  and,  by  means  of  a  new 
Ministry,  has  put  the  Cape  Colony  in  a 
position  in  which,  I  venture  to  say,  in 
the  whole  course  of  its  existence  it  never 
was  before.  His  policy  has  brought  the 
Colony  into  harmony  with  this  country ; 
and — more  than  that — the  Colony  has 
made  pecuniary  sacrifices  such  as  it  has 
never  made  before — it  has  made  sacrifices 
in  men — and  it  has  also  shown  a  deep 
interest  in  one  of  its  neighbour  Colonies. 
All  this  we  owe  to  the  conciliatory  policy 
and  the  intelligence  wJiich  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  has  brought  to  his  task.  Again,  I 
say  that  when  he  went  into  Natal  he 
found  a  state  of  things  which  was  in  it- 
self very  threatening  and  very  alarming. 
He  found  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  of 
whom  I  would  speak  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  whose  admirable  despatches 
I  have  read  with  the  greatest  interest — 
I  mean  Sir  Henry  Bulwer — who  was  to 
a  great  extent  opposed  to  his  policy. 
But  what  was  the  end  of  it  ?  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  approved  his  Ultimatum  in  every 
particular,  and  approved  also  all  the 
different  demands  which  he  made  upon 
Cetewayo — and  are  you,  therefore,  to 
use  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  as  an  adversary 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  instead  of  as  a  con- 
vert to  his  opinions  ?  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
saw  that  the  black  cloud  hanging  upon 
the  horizon  of  Natal  must  burst  soon, 
and  he  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when 
the  Colony  must  be  protected  in  some 
way  or  other.  He  therefore  fell  in  with 
the  views  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere — rightly 
or  wrongly  is  not  the  question—  and  en- 
couraged him  to  present  the  Ultimatum. 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  also,  who  had 
previously  taken  a  different  view,  was 
brought  round  by  the  arp^uments  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere.  And,  in  addition  to  these, 
Bishop  Colenso,  who  has  been  supposed 
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to  be  the  particular  friend  of  the  Zulus, 
and  whom  I  do  not  claim  as  an  entire 
supporter  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  at  which  to  demand 
the  disbanding  of  the  Zulu  Army,  and 
some  of  the  other  matters  included  in 
the  Ultimatum  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

Much  has  been  said  out-of-doors  with 
regard  to  the  policy  of  the  present  Go- 
yemment  which  is  not  accurate.  It  has 
been  said  that  our  policy  has  been  one 
of  extending  and  annexing  territory, 
and  I  know  not  what.  We  have,  no 
doubt — you  may  call  it  Imperialism  or 
what  you  please— had  a  policy ;  but  it 
has  not  been  one  of  either  annexation  or 
extension  of  territory.  Our  policy  has 
been  to  make  safe  the  territory  w©  have ; 
and  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  such  policy,  we  have  been  obliged 
in  certcdn  cases  to  protect  our  Frontier, 
that  has  not  been  done  with  a  view  of 
making  a  larger  Empire,  but  of  retaining 
that  which  we  are  bound  to  maintain  and 
occupy.  What  we  desire  in  this  South 
African  business  is  that  the  English  and 
the  Dutch  Colonists  should  be  relieved 
from  an  incubus  which  is  weighing 
upon  them  and  preventing  them  from 
prospering.  We  desire  that  the  Native 
States  shall  be  brought  into  a  condition 
much  more  beneficial  to  them  than  that 
in  which  they  exist  at  present.  I  do  not 
know  whether  your  Lordships  have  ob- 
served what  is  said  with  respect  to  the 
Zulus  who  live  within  Natal — how  very 
amenable  to  discipline  they  are,  how 
industrious,  and  how  much  their  desire 
is  to  live  peaceably  with  their  neigh- 
bours ;  how  they  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a 
peaceful  life,  and  are  desirous  to  live  in 
peace  if  possible.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  bloodthirsty  tribes  who  submit 
to  Cetewayo  should  not  be  brought  into 
a  higher  condition  of  civilization,  and 
so  brought,  it  may  be,  possibly  by  the 
sword.  Everyone  will  agree  that,  after 
what  happened  in  that  disaster  which 
was  no  disgrace — a  disaster  which  has 
fallen  so  heavily  upon  many  families  in 
this  country,  but  upon  which  they  can 
look  with  pride,  as  every  man  who 
fell,  fell  while  doing  his  duty  to  his 
country — wo  have  to  retrieve  that  dis- 
aster. In  doing  this,  we  shall  not  act 
for  the  sake  of  vengeance,  but  in  order 
to  bring  about  in  South  Africa  a  state 
of  things  such  as  becomes  the  dominions 
of  a  great  country  like  this ;  and  not  to 
yield  to  the  threatenings  and  intimida- 
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tions  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  but  to 
bring  them  into  such  submission  as  will 
tend  to  give  happiness,  peace,  and  secu- 
rity to  our  Colonies.  This  is  no  time  either 
for  boasting  or  faintheartedness.  This 
country  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  it- 
self ;  but  the  Gk>vemment  at  home  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  they  who  have  an 
eye  over  every  part  of  the  world  should 
have  the  privilege  and  power  of  deciding 
upon  measures  which  are  vital  to  any 
one  of  the  Colonies.  Still,  if  a  man  in  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  high  sense  of  duty, 
makes  a  mistake,  and  engages  in  some- 
thing you  would  rather  he  had  not  done 
— if  he  be  a  man  of  great  capacity,  fitted 
to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  work  he  has 
undertaken,  let  us  correct  him,  but  with 
moderation,  and  not  condemn  him  abso- 
lutely, as  is  proposed  by  the  Eesolution 
whic^  has  been  moved. 

Lord  BLACHFOED  said,  he  had 
listened  attentively  to  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Cranbrook) 
without  having  been  able  to  discover 
whether  the  Government  thought  the 
policy  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  wise  or  un- 
wise, and  the  war  in  which  he  had  in- 
volved the  country  just  and  necessary, 
or  unjust  and  unnecessary.  He  under- 
stood that  they  thought  it  precipitate; 
but  was  it  precipitate  only  oecause  he 
acted  without  orders,  or  because  he 
acted  wrong?  On  that  difference  the 
whole  force  of  their  censure  depended. 
The  noble  Viscount  had  stated  truly  that 
the  army  of  the  Zulu  King  constituted  a 
serious  danger  to  the  Colony  of  Natal, 
which  it  was  most  advisable  to  mitigate 
or  remove.  But,  for  an  operation  so 
delicate  and  hazardous,  it.  was  necessary 
to  watch  opportunities,  and  to  choose  a 
favourable  time  and  manner  of  proceed- 
ing. He  desired  to  give  his  own  rea- 
sons for  thinking  that  the  time  and 
manner  of  requiring  the  disbandment 
of  the  Zulu  Army  were  ill-chosen,  and 
that  the  war  which  followed  was  unwise 
and  unnecessary.  In  1843,  Natal  was 
declared  a  British  Colony,  divided  only 
by  the  River  Tugela  from  the  Zulu 
Kingdom — a  Kingdom  not  so  great  or 
cruel  as  it  had  been,  but  by  far  the  most 
warlike  and  powerfiil  of  those  parts. 
The  Zulus  had  their  ways,  and  very  bad 
ways  they  were.  Life  was  cruelly  de- 
stroyed, property  was  lawlessly  taken 
away.  Little  could  be  BaJil^  fixTLAd 
habits  of  the  Oovezimu 
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except  that  they  had  been  worse.  But 
with  us,  thpugh  their  force  was  over- 
whehning,  there  were  always  at  peace. 
On  that  point  the  testimony  was  uni- 
form  ana  unequivocal.  They  not  only 
were  our  friends,  but  they  acknowledged 
a  kind  of  superiority.  The  present  King, 
Oetewayo,  was  especially  attached  to  us. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  owe  us  his  throne- 
as  was  sometimes  said — he  owed  it  to  a 
^eat  victory,  in  which  he  kiUed  his 
rival  brother  and  3,000  of  his  adherents ; 
but  he  was  content  to  receive  it  from  us. 
A  Natal  officer  advised  and  witnessed 
his  nomination  as  Heir  Apparent.  And 
the  same  officer — Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stbne— entered  the  country,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Zulu  people,  to  invest  him, 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  with  the 
Boyal  dignity.  It  was  no  slight  thing 
to  have  remained  at  peace  with  a  bar- 
barian neighbour  for  some  35  years — 
and  that,  although  occasions  of  discon- 
tent were  not  wanting  in  the  continual 
stream  of  refugees  who  sought  security 
in  Natal  from  me  violent  rule  of  himself 
and  his  Chiefis.  The  cause  was  evident 
in  itself,  and  recognized  by  himself  and 
his  people.  We  had  no  **  forward 
policy ; "  we  did  not  want  anything  which 
was  not  ours.  When  our  boundary  was 
once  settled,  we  showed  no  disposition 
to  extend  it.  We  even  refused  invita- 
tions to  do  so.  We  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  grasp  authority.  Bather  we 
declined  it  when  it  was  thrust  upon  us. 
When  in  1873,  on  the  occasion  already 
referred  to,  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
entered  Natal  to  invest  Oetewayo  with 
the  Eoyal  authority,  everything  was 
done  **  at  the  request  of  the  people." 
'*  Have  not  I  entered  Zululand  at  the 
request  of  the  Zulu  nation  to  instal  their 
King  ?  Have  you  not  requested  me  to 
prodaim  new  laws?  Have  we  not 
agreed  that  the  life  of  a  man  or  woman, 
high  or  low,  is  the  property  of  the 
country  ?  "  and  so  on.  These  were  the 
questions  which  Mr.  Shepstone  asked, 
and  which  King,  Ohiefs,  and  people 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  was  due 
to  this  confidence  in  our  forbearance 
that  even  when  Oetewayo  was  most 
irritated  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Transvaal,  was  most  discourteous  in  his 
language,  and  was  probably  encourag- 
ing his  subjects  in  an  underhand  way  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  in  a 
disputed  territory,  of  which  hereafter, 
he  never  desired  to  quarrel  with  Natal. 
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These  being  our  relations  with  the  Zulu 
King  and  people,  what  was  the  state  of 
the  nation  itself?  In  the  first  place,  the 
law  was  the  law  of  the  strongest,  and  it 
was  by  that  law  that  the  succession  to 
the  throne  was  decided.  That  was  very 
important  in  considering  the  probable 
stability  of  a  formidable  Power.  The 
first  Monarch  was  murdered  by  his 
brothers,  and  one  of  them,  Dingaan, 
seized  Uie  throne.  Panda  revolted 
against  Dingaan,  who  fled  and  was 
murdered  in  a  foreign  country.  Before 
long  his  sons  quarrelled  for  the  succes- 
sion, and  peace  was  only  restored  by  a 
battle  in  which  Oetewayo's  rival  and 
3,000  of  his  people  perished.  Wars  of 
succession  were  recognized  by  the  Na- 
tives as  an  almost  inevitable  evil  on  the 
death  of  a  Sovereign.  Here  was  one 
element  of  self-des^ction.  Then  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  groaning  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  King  and  Ohiefs ;  and 
the  Army,  which  comprised  almost  all 
the  male  adults,  could  not  collect  for 
drill  without  fighting  and  bloodshed. 
Again,  the  Kingdom  was  divided  against 
itself.  One  of  Oetewayo' s  brothers, 
Ohame,  was  already  intriguing  with  us, 
and  offering  to  escape  from  his  brother's 
dominions  if  he  could.  The  elder  and 
wiser  part  of  his  people  were  in  favour 
of  our  influence,  and  opposed  to  the 
war,  and  complained  that  the  country 
was  to  be  sacrificed  to  save  one  or  two 
malefactors.  And  now,  such  being  our 
own  traditional  relations  with  the  coun- 
try, and  such  its  actual  condition,  what 
had  we  to  do  but  to  wait  ?  And  if  we 
desired  to  avert  the  natural  course  of 
dissolution,  what  would  be  the  surest 
mode  of  doing  it  ?  Surely,  to  put  for- 
ward such  an  unprovoked  and  unjust 
demand — unprovoked  and  unjust,  that 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people — as 
would  stir  the  feelings  of  every  Zulu 
who  was  proud  of  his  country,  and  unite 
the  whole  against  an  external  enemy. 
Such,  he  need  hardly  point  out,  was  the 
disbandment  of  the  Zulu  Army.  Ho 
asked,  not  only  whether  it  was  possible 
that  that  demand  could  be  accepted,  but 
whether  it  could  fail  to  enlist  against  us 
that  whole  nation  in  which,  if  we  had  not 
been  determined  on  a  quarrel,  we  might 
have  counted  on  a  large  friendly  party — 
which,  in  no  long  period,  must  have 
fallen  to  pieces  from  its  own  intrinsic 
defects,  and  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  a  disputed  succession 
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would  have  delivered  into  our  hands? 
But  it  was  said  that  to  wait  thus  on 
events  was  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents.  It  was  not  so.  We  did  not 
lely  on  the  chapter  of  accidents  when 
we  reserved  to  ourselves  all  the  happy 
chances  which  that  chapter  contained. 
As  in  any  other  book  which  was  worth 
reading,  we  did  but  refuse  to  turn 
over  the  leaf  till  we  had  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  If  he  was  asked 
what  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  to  say  to  all 
this,  he  was  ashamed  to  say  he  did  not 
know.  He  had  studied  the  High  Com- 
missioner's despatches,  and  recognized 
their  literary  skill,  their  vivacity,  their 
suggestiveness,  and  their  exuberance ; 
but  when  he  attempted  to  grapple 
with  them  as  arguments,  he  felt  like  a 
man  who  was  defending  himself  with 
a  stick  against  a  cloud  of  locusts — he 
might  knock  down  one,  and  knock  down 
another  if  he  could  hit  them,  but  **The 
cry  is  stiU,  They  come ;  "  sometimes  in 
skirmishing  order,  sometimes  in  compact 
groups — ^but  always  in  multitudes.  Some- 
times it  was  Sir  Garnet  Wolesley's  mili- 
tary instinct,  sometimes  it  was  the 
opinion  of  every  educated  man  with 
whom  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  conversed — 
and  sometimes  it  was  his  own — some- 
times it  was  an  accumulation  of  rumours 
and  indications,  the  significance  of  which 
disappeared  on  anything  like  careful  in- 
spection ;  but,  on  the  whole,  their  very 
multitude  made  them  unassailable.  But, 
whatever  their  intrinsic  value,  they  did 
not  appear  to  have  convinced  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  whose  replies 
were,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  series  of 
cautions,  qualifications,  and  protests. 
But,  further,  not  only  was  there  this 
general  reason  for  waiting  to  see  what 
would  happen,  but  there  were  particular 
reasons  for  avoiding  unnecessary  em- 
barrassment. If  you  were  at  peace  with 
one  neighbour,  your  hands  were  free  to 
take  your  own  course  with  another.  But 
if  you  were  already  entangled  in  a 
dangerous  and  troublesome  war,  your 
strength,  and  your  reputation  for 
strength,  were  alike  impaired,  and  you 
were  tempted,  perhaps  obliged,  to  make 
disadvantageous  or  discreditable  con- 
cessions in  other  quarters.  Now,  at  the 
present  moment,  full  freedom  of  action 
was  particularly  necessary  with  regard 
to  our  now  acquisition  of  the  Transvaal. 
The  late  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon),  it  was 


wellknown,  sent  out  Sir  TheophilusShep- 
stone  as  an  Envoy  to  that  Bepublic,  with 
powers  which  enabled  him  to  take  pos- 
session of  it,  if  he  should  be  satisfied  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  inhabitants 
wished  it.  Looking  to  the  expressed 
opinions  of  the  noble  Earl,  there  could 
not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  these 
very  large  powers  were  only  intended  to 
avoid  legal  or  technical  objections,  and 
that  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  was  not 
intended  to  use  them  unless  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  people  really  desired 
it.  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  reported 
that  the  inhabitants  did  desire  it,  and 
that  he  had  effected  the  annexation. 
But  the  evidence  of  that  desire  was  such 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  could 
scarcely  have  accepted  it,  except  under 
the  pressure  of  some  grave  apprehension. 
He  believed  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  have 
yielded  to  that  apprehension.  But  the 
error,  if  now  persevered  in,  was  likely 
to  become  more  than  an  error.  Her 
Majesty's  Qt)vemment  had  now  received 
a  protest  against  annexation,  said  to  be 
signed  by  more  than  7,000  out  of  some 
8,000  burghers.  And  a  mass  meeting  of 
thousands  of  farmers  liad  plainly  declared 
to  the  High  Commissioner  that,  unless 
their  independence  was  restored,  they 
would  refuse  to  aid  what  they  considered 
as  a  usurping  Power,  even  in  the  defence 
of  their  own  country.  It  was  evident 
that  the  alleged  desire  for  annexation 
had  never  existed.  And  now  the  con- 
sequences were  becoming  clear.  In 
all  his  Correspondence  about  South 
African  affairs,  the  late  Secretary  of 
State  had  constantly  protested  against 
the  enormous  acquisition  of  territory 
which  the  Boers  had  declared  themselves 
to  have  made,  and  the  policy  of  unrelenting 
force  by  which  they  had  made  themselves 
hateful  to  the  Black  population.  But 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  pressed,  of 
course,  by  the  necessity  of  procuring 
some  appearance  of  acquiescence  in  his 
proceedings,  seemed  to  have  led  the 
Boers  to  expect  that  we  would  enforce 
by  the  sword  all  those  intolerable 
claims,  and  thus  destroy  that  reputation 
for  justice  which  had  formed  a  main 
element  in  our  strength  in  South  Africa ; 
while  the  High  Commissioner,  in  treat- 
ing with  the  delegates  of  the  Dutch  mass 
meeting,  found  himself  obliged  to  invito 
them  to  that  which,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  the  English  Government  had  been 
most  anxious  to  avoid — a  war  of  colour. 
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At  least,  that  was  the  only  construction 
which  could  well  be  placed  on  the  fol- 
lowing sentence — 

''  He  (the  High  Commissioner)  reminded  M. 
Jonbert  of  what  ho  must  know  very  well — ^that 
this  was  not  a  war  between  the  English  and  the 
Zulus,  but  between  Cetewayo,  as  the  Ruler  and 
champion  of  all  Native  races,  and  the  White 
races — Dutch  as  well  as  English." 

That  we  should  be  driven  to  such  ruinous 
expedients  was  surely  enough  to  show 
the  special  inexpediency  of  adding  to 
our  Transvaal  difficulties  by  involving 
ourselves,    at   this    time,    in    a    great 
Native  war.      It   followed  to  consider 
the  particular  cause  of  quarrel.     Some 
15  years  ago,  the  Zulus    got    into  a 
quarrel  with  the  Boers  about  a  strip  of 
land   which   ran  along  their  common 
Frontier.   It  was  almost  impossible  to  be 
sure  of  the  truth    in  respect  of  such 
transactions;    but,    in  the   opinion  of 
four  English  Commissioners  of  Inquiry, 
the  leadmg  facts  were  these.    Panda  and 
Cetewayo— one  or  both — for  purposes  of 
their  own,  had  assumed  to  convey,  and 
the  Boers  had  assumed  to  accept,  a  tract 
of  land,  which  all  of  them  well  knew 
belonged  to  the  Zulu  nation,  and  could 
not  be  conveyed  without  their  consent. 
When  the  nation  understood  what  had 
been  done,  it  stoutly  repudiated  the  con- 
cession.    The  Boers  began  to  occupy 
the  territory  on  one  side,  the  Zulus  on 
the  other,    and  it    became    clear  that 
trouble  would  come  of  it.   We  employed 
ourselves    for  some  years  together  in 
begging  the  Zulus  to  keep  quiet.     The 
Zmus  employed  themselves  m  begging 
us  to  interfere.     At  last  arbitration  was 
effectually  resorted  to,  and  these  four  ofl&- 
cers  of  our  own  determined  that  the  land 
belonged  to  the  Zulus ;  that  Cetewayo 
had  no  right  to  dispose  of  it;  that  as 
part  of  the  land  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Dutch  without  serious  protest,  the 
claim  of  the  Zulus  should  be  considered 
as   extinguished  by  their   own   laches^ 
but  that  the  part  which — though  granted 
out  by  the  Dutch — had  not  been  occu- 
pied at  all,  or  occupied  under  continual 
protest,  should  remain  Zulu  property, 
the  dispossessed  Dutch  being  compen- 
sated, if  at  all,  by  the  Government  wnich 
sent  them  thither  with  bad  titles.     That 
was  a  distinct  recommendation,  likely 
enough  to  settle  the  question  and  restore 
peace,  for  it  was  out  of  this  question  that 
all  Cetewayo's   ill-humour  had  arisen, 
and  the  award  was  one  which  to  all 
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appearance  he  and  his  people  would 
have  accepted.  But  when  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  High  Commissioner,  he 
first  kept  it  back  for  months,  while 
Cetewayo's  suspicions  were  aroused  by 
the  movement  of  ships,  by  the  stoppage 
of  his  supplies  of  arms,  by  the  move- 
ment of  troops,  and  by  the  rash  an- 
nouncement of  general  designs  to  disarm 
the  Natives.  And  he  also  determined 
to  nullify  the  whole  grace  and  import- 
ance of  the  award,  by  a  provision  that 
all  the  Dutch  should  retain  their  so- 
called  proprietary  rights  under  the 
protection  of  a  British  Agent.  Against 
this  decision  Bishop  Colenso  protested. 
And  having  generally  expressed  an 
opinion  adverse  to  the  cogency  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  arguments,  he  (Lord 
Blachford)  felt  obliged  to  call  attention 
to  his  mode  of  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion. First,  ho  treated  the  award  of  the 
British  Conmiission  as  founded  on  a 
legal  technicality — the  mere  omission  of 
an  unmeaning  ceremony — 

"  Owing,"  he  says,"  to  a  defect  of  legal  for- 
malities, tiie  land  claimed  by  the  Zulus  has 
never  legally  become  Transvaal  territory.'* 

The  legal  formality  which  was  wanting 
on  that  occasion  was  nothing  less  than 
the  consent  of  the  true  owners — the 
people.  A  man  who  had  his  property 
sold  over  his  head  was,  at  that  rate,  to  be 
told,  when  he  reclaimed  his  own,  that  no 
doubt  the  seller  omitted  the  ceremony  of 
obtaining  his  consent  to  the  sale — but 
that  that  was  a  mere  **  legal  formality" — 
with  which  a  British  Court  of  Law 
would  dispense.  That  seemed  a  strange 
conception  of  justice.  But  still  more 
extraordinary  was  the  mode  in  which 
the  High  Commissioner  dealt  with  the 
question  whether  the  Zulus  had  kept  up 
a  steady  protest  against  this  invasion  of 
their  rights.     He  denied  the  fact. 

"I  find  nothing  on  record  from  Panda,"  ho 
says,  "  except  vague  grumbling  about  *  Boer 
encroachments.'  Cetewayo,  who  must  have 
known  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  incom- 
plete cession,  made  no  formal  complaint  that  I 
can  find  till  Sir  Thoophilus  Shepstone's  visit  to 
him  in  1873,  when  he  must  have  felt  compara- 
tively secure  on  the  throne,  and  had  nothing  to 
lose  by  challenging  the  Boers'  right  to  the  land 

ho  had  promised  and  made  over  to  them 

But  I  cannot  at  all  regard  his  procedure  in 
1873  as  a  '  protest  or  appeal  to  our  Government 
seeking  redress  for  wrongs.'  In  point  of  fact, 
I  can  find  nothing  like  an  appeal  to  us,  except 
for  connivance  at  his  attacking  the  Boers." 

And  with  regard  to  later  proceedings, 
he  said — 
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**  The  offers  to  arbitrate  originated  with  the 
Natal  Govemment,  and  were  by  no  means 
willingly  accepted  by  Cetewayo  after  he  had 
taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands." 

The  High  Commissioner  "  finds  nothing 
on  record."  Where  did  he  look  ?  The 
documents  were,  of  course,  in  the  proper 
department  at  Natal.  But  they  were  col- 
lected by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  formed 
the  inclosures  to  his  despatch  of  Janu- 
ary 29,  1876,  which  was  printed  in  the 
opening  pages  of  Parliamentary  Paper 
1 961  of  1 878,  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  wished  to  find  them,  and  certainly  not 
least  for  convenient  reference  by  Colo- 
nial Governors.  He  would  quote  some 
passages  from  these  documents,  because 
they  had  a  significance  of  their  own  in- 
dependent of  their  bearing  on  the  Hi&;h 
Commissioner's  statement.  In  1861,  the 
messengers  of  the  Zulu  King  made 
complaints  which  had  evidently  re- 
ference to  this  transaction.  Complaints 
of  a  more  specific  kind  were  repeated  in 
]  865,  when  Panda,  the  father,  said  that — 

'*  He  had  not  given  them  the  land,  but  that 
Cctowayo  had  given  them  some  to  bribe  them 
to  deliver  np  his  remaining  brother  TJmtonga  to 
him  four  years  ago ;  that  now  he  and  the  Zulu 
people  were  beginning  to  see  the  effect  of  this 
act,  he  himself  repudiated  all  connection  with 
it,  but  seemed  to  imply  that  he  would  take  no 
steps  in  the  matter  because,  as  the  young  man 
had  got  into  the  difficulty,  he  must  get  out  of 
it  as  best  he  could."  ^ 

Then,  in  1869,  came  a  fresh  complaint, 
not  now  from  Panda  and  Cetewayo,  but 
from  the  Zulus,  saying  that  even  if 
Cetewayo  had  made  the  grant  the  Boers 
knew  very  well  he  had  no  authority  to 
make  it.  The  Zulu  people  then  begged 
for  arbitration ;  but  they  also  begged 
that  the  English  would  take  a  strip  of 
the  land  for  themselves,  so  that  they 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Dutch— 

*' Because/*  they  said,  "they  have  been 
neighbours  of  the  Colony  of  Natal  for  so  many 
years  separated  only  by  a  stream  of  water,  and 
no  question  of  boundary  or  other  serious  diffi- 
culty has  ever  risen  between  them  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  Natal.  They  knew  that  when  the 
boundary  was  fixed  by  agreement  with  the  Eng- 
lish there  it  would  remain." 

The  same  request  for  arbitration  was 
pressed  again  in  the  same  year.  And  in 
1870,  Panda  and  Cetewayo  were  still 
more  urgent,  **  because,"  they  said 
prophetically,  **they  fear  that  longer 
delay  will  cause  serious  difficulties  to 
arise."  In  1872,  Cetewayo  complained 
again,  and  said  that  he  had  taken  no 


step  to  right  himself  because  he  held  the 
written  promise  of  the  Governor  to  arbi-  . 
trate.  All  these  representations  were 
before  the  investiture  of  1873,  to  which 
the  High  Commissioner  referred  as  the 
commencement  of  protest.  On  that 
occasion,  Cetewayo  declared  that  the 
Zulus  would  rather  die  than  submit  to 
the  Boers  in  this  matter.  In  1876,  he 
reiterated  his  complaints — the  Dutch 
having  assumed  to  levy  taxes  on  his 
subjects  settled  in  the  disputed  territory 
— and  begged  that  the  boundary  might 
be  defined,  as  otherwise  there  would 
certainly  be  fighting.  On  this  came  the 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  by  which  the  ' 
British  Governor  became  not  only  judge 
of  the  dispute,  but  party  to  it.  Mr. 
Shepstone,  who,  as  protector  of  Natives, 
had  hitherto  advocated  the  Zulu  claims, 
changed  his  mind  on  becoming  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Transvaal ;  and  Cetewayo, 
as  might  be  expected,  quarrelled  with 
him,  transferring  his  appeal  and  his 
allegiance,  such  as  it  was,  to  what  he 
called  the  "  man  at  Natal."  The  man 
at  Natal  proposed  sending  to  England 
for  Arbitrators.  And  observe  the  answer. 
Cetewayo  thanked  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor for  his  words — they  were  all  good 
words — but  before  sending  across  sea, 
he  would  be  glad  that  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  would  take  up  the  matter  by 
his  own  representatives.  If  that  failed, 
then  he  comd  send  across  the  sea  for  other 
people.  He  agreed  that  the  ground  in  ^ 
dispute  should  not  be  occupied ;  he  dis- 
claimed the  idea  of  hostility  against  the 
Transvaal,  now  British,  and  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  White  man  placed  on  the 
border  to  keep  the  peace.  And  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  actual  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commission,  our  own 
messengers  told  us  that  his  Council 
seemed  all  like  men  who  were  told  they 
might  put  down  a  great  weight,  and 
Cetewayo  said  that  **  now  he  would  be 
able  to  sleep."  Compare  this  narrative 
with  the  statement  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner, who,  implying  that  he  had 
searched  the  records,  declared  that  he 
did  not  find  in  them  any  specific  com- 
plaints before  1873 — that  he  did  not 
find  at  any  time  whatever  any  appeal  to 
us  except  for  our  connivance  in  attacking 
the  Boers,  and  that  the  King  accepted 
imwiUingly  the  offer  of  arbitration  made 
to  him.  And  what  was  the  result  to 
which,  by  this  kind  of  reasoning,  the 
High    Commissioner    was    led  ?     The 
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empty  Sovereignty  he  affected  to  restore  to 
the  King,  nullifying  even  this  restricted 
concession  by  placing  him  between  a 
British  Resident  and  a  Dutch  proprietor. 
But  the  substantial  right  of  property, 
the  beneficial  use  of  the  land  which  alone 
was  valuable  to  the  people,  he  handed 
over  to  the  Dutch  farmers,  whose  rights 
were  at  present  such  that  Bishop  Colenso 
told  them  he  had  known  5«.  offered  for 
a  farm  on  paper,  and  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone  that  they  were  lost  and  won 
at  billiards.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  this  metamorphosis  of  waster 
paper  land-grants  into  proprietary  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  British  Government, 
involving,  on  Bishop  Colenso's  calcula- 
tion, an  increased  value  of  some  2,000 
per  cent  in  Boer  property,  was  one  of 
the  processes  by  wmch  the  Dutch  farmers 
were  to  be  bribed  out  of  their  indepen- 
dence at  the  cost  of  the  Natives.  There 
seemed  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that 
even  to  that  the  Zulus  would  have  sub- 
mitted, rather  than  face  a  W6ir  with 
England,  if  they  had  been  really  invited 
to  do  so.  But  no  such  invitation  was 
really  given.  It  was  idle  to  say  tiiat 
they  were  really  invited  to  do  that  or  to 
do  anything  else.  Various  complaints 
were  put  forward — various  concessions 
demanded.  Border  outrages  were  swollen 
into  national  insults — the  internal  re- 
forms agreed  upon  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Shepstone  were  distorted  into  pro- 
mises— the  security  promised  to  mis- 
sionaries was  exaggerated  into  a  promise 
of  immunity  to  their  converts.  And 
matters  of  that  kind  were  represented  as 
occasions  of  war,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. But  on  all  these  details  conces- 
sion was  made  useless  and  impossible  by 
the  demand,  which  must  have  convinced 
every  Zulu  that  they  were  to  perish — 
the  demand  that  those  who  were  to  bo 
subjugated  should  first  make  themselves 
helpless.  There  was  something  pathetic 
in  tne  official  description  of  the  beha- 
viour of  Cetewayo*s  Envoys  when  they 
learnt  the  terms  of  the  Efigh  Commis- 
sioner's Ultimatum.  On  the  first  items, 
they  wrangled  as  men  who  wanted  to  get 
all  they  could.  When  they  heard  about 
the  army,  they  ceased  wrangling,  as 
men  who  saw  it  is  no  use,  and  went  home 
dejected.  And  in  the  Parliamentary 
Papers  of  this  period  we  mot  with 
scattered  indications  which  showed  that 
the  matter  was  quite  understood.    Cete- 
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wayo  had  ordered  the  collection  of  somo 
cattle,  for  some  purpose  of  restitution. 
He  countermanded  it,  saying  it  was  no 
use,  as  the  English  were  determined  to 
destroy  him.  And  he  was  reported  to 
have  said  that,  if  he  must  die,  he  would 
first  cause  a  destruction  in  Natal  which 
should  be  remembered.  He  might,  per- 
haps, if  he  had  chosen,  have  been  as 
good  as  his  word.  He  (Lord  Blachford) 
would  add  a  few  words  on  a  matter  of  less 
importance,  but  nearer  home.  Whatever 
might  be  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  the  main  question,  whe- 
ther the  war  was  in  itself  just,  or  advis- 
able, or  necessary,  this  was  certain — that, 
while  disclaiming  all  the  reasons  which 
the  High  Commissioner  had  given  for 
it,  and  censuring  him  for  entering  upon 
it  without  their  authority,  they  continued 
to  him  their  entire  confidence,  and  de- 
sired to  have  the  advantage  of  his 
experience  and  ability  in  conducting  to 
a  successful  issue  the  enterprize  which 
he  had  taken  on  himseK  to  begin  in 
spite  of  them.  Now,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  a  practice  was  growing  up  which 
was  very  dangerous  to  the  Public  Service 
— that  Governors  took  on  them  to  disobey 
the  instructions  they  had  received,  and 
that  if  it  was  inconvenient  to  reverse  what 
had  been  dpne  the  officer  obtained  not 
only  condonation,  but  distinction.  Ho 
ventured  to  think  that  orders,  or,  at  any 
rate,  wise  orders,  were  to  be  obeyed ;  and 
that  if  they  were  not  obeyed  the  Imperial 
Government  might  continue  to  bo  very 
Imperial,  but  would  soon  cease  to  be  a 
Government.  Might  he  venture  on  a 
light  illustration  ?  Many  years  ago  ho 
had  a  musical  friend,  much  in  the  liabit  of 
leading  those  quartettes  which  were  now 
so  common,  and  who  complained  that 
one  of  his  co-executants  was  always 
behind-hand — which,  it  must  bo  ad- 
mitted, was  not  tlie  present  case.  Boinp: 
asked  what  he  did  by  way  of  remedy,  *  *  I 
play,"  he  said,  **tho  right  note,  in  tlio 
right  time,  as  loud  as  ever  I  possibly 
can.  The  immediate  effect  is  appalling  '* 
— and  a  similar  proceeding  in  Africa 
might,  no  doubt,  entail  some  incon- 
venience— **but,"  he  said^  **  it  brings 
everybody  right."  Now,  it  appeared 
to  him,  on  the  present  occasion,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  playc<l 
the  right  note ;  but  he  thought  they  had 
not  played  it  in  the  right  time,  and  lio 
was  quite  sure  they  had  not  played  it 
half  loud  enough. 
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The  Earl  of  CARNAEVON:  My 
Lords,  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  who  just 
now  did  me  the  honour  of  disputing  with 
me  the  right  of  speaking  (Lord  Stanley 
of  Alderley),  has  warned  me  that  he  is 
prepared  to  impugn  the  whole  of  my  con- 
duct when  I  was  in  Office.  As,  however, 
I  believe  there  never  was  an  occasion 
in  this  House  when  I  was  in  Office 
that  he  did  not  rise  to  take  exception 
to  something  I  had  done,  I  think  I 
may  anticipate  readily  most  of  the  ob- 
jections he  will  be  likely  to  make.  I 
hope,  therefore,  he  will  not  consider 
that  I  have  been  wanting  in  courtesy  in 
pressing  my  claim  to  speak. 

My  Lords,  I  have  been  mixed  up  with 
many  of  the  affairs  touched  upon  to-night, 
and  have  been  referred  to  more  than 
once  by  name,  so  that  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  for  a  short  time  to  trespass  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House.  I  will  ad- 
dress myself  first  of  all  to  the  Besolution 
which  has  been  moved.  The  Besolution 
condemns  Her  Majesty's  Gk>vernment 
nominally,  but  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in 
reality,  for  the  steps  he  has  taken,  the 
Ultimatum  he  delivered,  and  the  war 
in  which  he  has  engaged.  My  Lords, 
I  am  not  here  to  defend  every  word  and 
act  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere ;  but  I  should 
be  untrue  to  him  and  to  myself,  if  I 
abstained  from  saying  that  I  think 
lie  has  had,  at  the  present  crisis,  some- 
what scant  justice ;  and,  but  for  the 
unfortunate  disaster  at  Isandula,  I  do 
not  believe  he  would  have  stood  in 
need  of  defence  here  to-night.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  draw  upon  official 
information  in  this  matter ;  all  that  can 
be  said  officially  in  his  defence  I  must 
leave  to  Her  Majesty's  Government — 
but  I  do  know  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  went  out  at  my  earnest  in- 
stance to  South  Africa,  and  the  inten- 
tions that  animated  him.  I  also  know  the 
acts  which  he  has  since  done,  the  success- 
ful work  in  which  he  has  been  engaged 
— for  it  has  been  successful — ^which,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  he  has  achieved.  My 
Lords,  it  may  be,  perhaps,  that  he  has 
been  impolitic  in  pressing  the  Ultimatum 
on  Cetewayo  ;  it  may  be — though  I  am 
not  prepared  to  admit  it — that  the  war 
has  been  imdertak^n  without  sufficient 
preparation — and  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  commencement  that  war  has  not 
been  successful ;  but  I  would  venture  to 
press  earnestly  on  your  Lordships,  be- 
cause it  is  an  essential  feature  in  the 


afiiair — that  the  war,  at  all  events,  is  not 
an  imjust  war.  I  will  not  go  through 
the  terms  of  the  Ultimatum.  I  will  not 
enter  into  the  question  whether  he  was 
justified  in  demanding  the  disbanding  of 
the  Zulu  Army ;  but  if  he  believed  that 
the  Army  of  Cetewayo  was  a  real  source 
of  danger  to  the  Colony,  I  do  not  think 
that  less  than  that  could  have  been 
asked  with  due  regard  to  its  safety. 
Nor  will  I  follow  my  noble  Friend 
who  spoke  last  in  "his  argument  as  to 
the  award  on  the  disputed  territory. 
With  regard  to  that  award,  so  far  as  I 
understand  the  matter,  both  parties,  the 
Boers  and  the  Zulus,  are  dissatisfied 
with  its  terms ;  and,  therefore,  I  submit 
to  your  Lordships  that  if  both  parties 
are  pretty  nearly  equally  dissatisfied, 
the  probability  is  that  something  not 
very  far  from  justice  has  been  arrived  at. 
As  regards  the  case  against  Cetewayo,  he 
accepted  his  Crown  under  certain  condi- 
tions, which  were  for  the  benefit  of  him- 
self, his  people,  the  Native  States,  and  the 
Colony  of  Natal.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  he 
acceded  to  those  conditions  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  Court  ceremonial.  Those  promises 
were  the  equivalent  of  protection  given 
by  us,  and  those  have  been  openly  and 
flagrantly  broken.  For  a  long  time  past 
an  armed  truce  has  existed,  and  the 
Army  of  Cetewayo  has  been  a  standing 
menace  to  the  European  community  in 
his  neighbourhood.  When  I  resigned 
the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Office,  some- 
what more  than  a  year  ago,  I  felt  that 
the  position  of  affairs  was  as  precarious 
as  it  could  possibly  be.  It  was  only 
necessity  at  home,  and  the  critical  out- 
look on  the  Continent,  which  compelled 
the  Government  here  to  hold  their 
hands,  and  to  temporize.  Several  times 
in  this  debate,  and  out-of-doors.  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  has  been  invoked  as  a 
counter  authority  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
I  have  not  had  the  means  of  looking 
up  all  the  Papers  on  the  subject.  I 
have,  however,  come  across  some  con- 
fidential communications  to  me  by  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  in  1876,  in  which  he 
speaks  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
of  the  dangerous  and  threatening  atti- 
tude of  Cetewayo.  Your  Lordships  will 
also  find  in  the  Parliamentary  Papers 
that  in  August,  1878,  Sir  Henry  Bidwer 
wrote— 

**  That  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  months  there 
has  been  the  danger  of  a  collision  with  the  Zaluf 
at  any  moment ; 
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and,  again,  in  November,  1878,  he 
says  that  the  system  of  government 
in  the  Zulu  country  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  present  King  were  so  ad- 
verse to  a  better  order  of  things  that 
they  would  be  justified  in  deposing 
him.  After  that,  1  think  we  cannot  say 
of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  that  his  authority 
runs  counter  to  that  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
But  why  quote  the  opinion  of  English 
GFovemors,  however  able,  when  we 
have  the  principal' himself  confessing 
to  the  offence?  Bead,  and  observe, 
rather,  the  words  of  the  King,  in 
answer  to  some  remonstrances  which 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  addressed  to  him  in 
regard  to  the  massacre  that  was  perpe- 
trated upon  some  women  and  children. 
He  asked — 

"Why  does  the  Governor  of  Natal  speak 
about  my  laws  P  Do  I  come  to  Natal  to  dictate 
to  him  P  Go  back  and  tell  the  English  that  1 
will  now  go  on  on  my  own  account.  Tell  the 
"White  men  the  Gt5vemor  of  Natal  and  I  are 
equal— he  is  Governor  of  Natal,  and  I  am  Go- 
vempr  hero." 

I  would  ask  your  Lordships  to  consider 
whether,  when,  1 8  months  ago,  he  used 
language  like  this,  Cetewayo  was,  after 
aU,  so  amenable  to  English  influence  and 
80  disposed  to  square  his  plans  and  views 
with  ours,  as  my  noble  Friend  who  last 
spoke  would  have  us  believe.  I  will  now 
consider  the  case  as  it  bears  on  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.  I  wish  the  House  to  remember 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been 
placed,  and  with  what  he  has  had  to 
deal.  In  addition  to  what  I  have  stated, 
there  were  other  indications  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Zulu  King — the  mission- 
aries were  expelled,  the  farmers  driven 
away,  and  the  English  settlers  were 
ordered  to  leave  their  farms  in  a  neigh- 
bouring territory  —  mark  this  —  where 
the  Zulus  really  exercised  no  authority. 
The  correspondence  was  broken  off;  the 
roads  were  closed;  movements  of  Zulu 
troops  took  place  on  the  Frontier ;  and 
everywhere  there  was  a  feeling  of  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
for  everywhere  along  the  vast  Frontier, 
and  beyond  that  Frontier,  where  English 
influence  extends,  in  every  tribe  the 
messengers  of  Cetewayo  were  exciting 
revolt  or  disaffection  to  English  rule. 
All  this  shows  that  the  issue  of  peace 
or  war  really  rested  upon  the  point 
of  a  needle.  Then  comes  the  ques- 
tion— Was  it  such  a  case  of  emer- 
gency as  to  justify  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in 
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declaring  war  ?    You  must  first  look  at 
what  the  High  Commissioner  says.     He 
repeats,  over  and  over  again,  that  there 
was  no  time  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Home  Government.    They,  indeed,  have 
adopted  a  different  view,  and  I  think  it 
womdhave  been  better  if  the  question  had 
been  left  for  their  decision — at  the  same 
time,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  state  of 
affairs  was  most  threatening,  and  that 
we  were  upon  the  edge  of  hostilities. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  asseverates  his  belief 
that  there  was  no  time  for  reference  to 
the  Home  Government,  and  we  should 
at  least  give  him  credit  for  what  he  says 
himself.      Perhaps  we  have  not  suffi- 
ciently considered  the  peculiar  situation 
in  wluch  Sir  Bartle  fVere  was  placed, 
and  the  duty  of  the  Government  in  rare 
but  possible  circumstances.    In  a  case  of 
this  sort,  it  is  fair  to  remember  the  ante- 
cedents of  a  man,  and  my  noble  Friend 
who  spoke  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment went  through  the  long  roll  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere' s  brilliant  public  services. 
From  early  youth  to  manhood,  and  from 
manhood  to  advanced  age,  his  has  been 
an  unblemished  career  of  public  trust 
and  public  service.   He  has  always  borne 
the  character  of  a  humane,  upright,  and 
just  man;  and  I  should  be  slow  to  be- 
lieve— especially  in  a  doubtful  case  like 
this — that  such  a  man  would  turn  round 
on  himseK  and  be  false  to  his  best  his- 
tory.   It  was  for  these  high  qualities 
that  I  recommended  him  to  the  Crown 
and  urged  him  to  go  to  the  Cape.  When 
he  went  out  he  went  in  advanced  age, 
with  very  little  reputation  to  gain,  and 
with  much  to  jeopardize.      Ho  went, 
not  on  a  mission  of  war,  but  on  a  peace- 
ful mission — to  consolidate   our  South 
African  Colonies.    I   honestly  believe, 
therefore,   that  when  he  went  out  to 
South  Africa    he   did  so  with  as   few 
dreams  of  conquest  or  annexation  as  I 
had  when  I  urged  him  to  go  out.     I 
may  here  say  that,  only  a  few  days  ago, 
when  looking  over  some  Papers  on  this 
subject,  I  came  accidcntly  across  a  letter 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's,  which  he  addressed 
to  me  after  I  left  Office,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  be  committing  any  breach 
of  confidence  if  I  venture  to  read  one 
sentence  from  it  to  the  House.      Ho 
wrote  it  on  the  4th  of  May  last  year — 
and  I  am  the  less  unwilling  to  read  it 
because,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  tribute/ 
to  the  services  of  Lord  Chelmsford.    He 
says — 
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''  Thesiger  is  doing  all  and  more  than  I  hoped 
for ;  but  ho  has  the  really  hard  part  of  his  task 
vet  before  him.  It  is  a  real  ploasuro  to  work 
with  him.  I  only  trust  that  peace  may  be  kept 
in  Europe,  and  that  he  may  be  allowed  time  to 
set  us  in  order,  and  prevent  wars  for  the  future 
— the  real  function,  to  my  mind,  of  a  good, 
civilized  soldier." 

This  is,  I  believe,  a  true  expression  of 
Sir  Bartle  Frere's  inner  mind,  and  cer- 
tainly they  are  not  the  words  of  a  man 
bent  on  war,  annexation,  and  conquest. 
What  will  be  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  when  he  reads  the  despatch  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  thought  it  right  to  address  to 
him,  and  when  he  sees  the  interpreta- 
tion which  is  placed  upon  that  despatch, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  If,  indeed,  he 
were  to  accept  the  interpretation  which 
is  too  frequently  put  upon  it,  there  would 
be,  I  think,  but  one  course  open  to  him 
to  take  as  a  man  of  honour.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  my  interpretation  of  the 
despatch  be  the  true  interraetation,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Sir  Barde  Frere  is  not 
censured  for  the  terms  of  the  Ultimatum 
which  he  delivered  to  the  Zulu  King,  for 
his  policy,  or  for  any  step  which  he  took, 
in  fact,  except  this — that  he  did  not  refer 
the  question  of  peace  and  war  home  to 
the  Government  in  time  to  enable  them 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it.  That 
I  understand  to  be  the  meaning  and 
substance  of  the  despatch ;  and  if  that 
be  so,  I  sincerely  trust  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
will  not  deem  it  to  be  his  duty  to  resign 
the  great  trust  which  he  now  holds  in 
South  Africa.  It  may  be,  as  my  noble 
Friend  opposite  says,  that  he  has  com- 
mitted an  error — a  great  error,  if  you 
please  ;  but  of  this  I  am  quite  certain — 
that,  looking  beyond  this  W6ir — looking 
not  only  to  the  good  government  of 
South  Africa,  but  to  the  relations  be- 
tween it  and  this  country,  the  loss  of  the 
services  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  at  this 
moment  would  be  an  irreparable  loss. 
I  know  of  no  other  man  who  can,  equally 
with  him,  make  his  way  through  the 
tangled  labyrinth  of  South  African  policy, 
and  who  has  so  good  a  chance  as  he  has 
of  solving  matters  in  a  satisfactory  way 
either  for  South  Africa  or  for  this 
country. 

But,  my  Lords,  another  subject  of 
great  importance  has  been  touched 
upon  more  than  once  this  evening,  and 
frequently  alluded  to  out-of-doors. 
My  noble  Friend  who  spoke  last  (Lord 
Blachford)  dwelt  upon  the  history  of 


the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  I 
regret  to  find  that  his  tried  judgment  in 
these  matters  should  be  at  variance  with 
the  course  which  I  took,  and  for  which 
I  was  responsible.  I  am  therefore 
anxious  to  explain  to  your  Lordships 
the  main  outUne  of  the  transaction.  I 
am,  however,  placed  'in  a  position  of 
some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it.  It 
is  now  more  than  two  years  since  it 
occurred,  and  I  am  debarred  from  all 
reference  to  official  communications. 
I  have  to  rely  solely  and  entirely 
on  my  own  memory  and  on  the  aid 
of  some  few  Papers  which  I  happen 
to  possess.  It  appears  to  me,  I  may 
add,  somewhat  hard  that  two  years 
should  have  been  allowed  to  go  by 
before  the  annexation  is  impugned,  and 
that  now,  after  a  silence  which  con- 
doned, or  after  speeches  which  actually 
approved  the  act,  I  should  be  called 
upon  after  that  lapse  of  time  to  defend 
a  transaction  which,  when  it  took  place 
— ^it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration — 
seemed  generally  to  be  acquiesced  in. 
But  let  me  tell  the  House  what  actually 
occurred.  Very  soon,  indeed,  after  I 
received  the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Office 
— in  the  year  1875,  I  think — my  atten- 
tion was  anxiously  directed  to  the  affairs 
of  South  Africa.  I  will  not  trouble  your 
Lordships  with  the  barbarous  names  or 
the  untoward  events  which  occurred  in 
Natal.  The  House  will  remember  that 
there  was  an  outbreak  which  led  to 
bloodshed,  and  what  may  not  be  unfitly 
described  as  a  very  perilous  crisis. 
Then  followed  great  difficulties  with  the 
Orange  Free  State  ;  and  these,  again, 
were  followed  by  others  not  less  serious 
with  the  Transvaal  Kepublic ;  and,  lastly, 
controversies,  complicated,  difficult  of 
solution,  and  even  angry  in  character, 
with  the  Cape  Government  itself  arose.. 
It  was  then  I  proposed  to  the  Cape 
Government  the  scheme  of  Confedera- 
tion. It  raised,  as  your  Lordships  may 
recollect,  a  great  storm.  Ultimately 
that  storm  was  soothed;  but  still  a 
great  and  difficult  question  remained 
to  be  dealt  with — the  question  of  Native 
policy.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  latter 
part  of  1876,  when,  aiter  much  opposi- 
tion and  many  difficulties,  I  was  able 
to  procure  the  assembling  of  a  Con- 
ference in  London  representing  almost 
all  the  States  and  Colonies  in  South 
Africa.  There  is  no  doubt  that  that 
Conference  would  have  arrived  at  a  satis- 
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factory  conclusion  with  regard  to  a  most 
important  question — the  introduction  of 
the  sale  of  arms — but  that  the  Cape 
Government  refused,  through  their 
Prime  Minister,  their  co-operation ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  uniformity  in  such  a  case 
was  obviously  essential,  the  measure 
broke  down.  But  in  all  these  different 
cases,  many  and  great  as  were  the  diffi- 
culties, they  were  practically  being  sur- 
mounted one  by  one,  and  a  better 
hope  of  securing  for  South  Africa  a 
sound  and  reasonable  system  of  govern- 
ment was  in  sight.  But  at  that  mo- 
ment appeared  upon  the  horizon  that 
black  cloud  which  has  since  assumed 
such  dimensions.  The  Transvaal  Re- 
public, in  its  greed  for  land,  encroached 
on  Native  rights  and  embarked  in 
hostilities.  War  ensued,  horrible  bar- 
barities were  committed,  the  Natives 
gained  the  ascendancy ;  the  Boer  Army 
was  beaten,  the  Transvaal  State  fell 
into  confusion  —  collapsed  —  and  utter 
bankruptcy  followed.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  those  difficulties  it  became  my 
duty,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  over 
and  over  again,  to  give  the  most  serious 
warning  to  the  Transvaal  Republic ;  but 
those  warnings  having  been  disregai^ded, 
and  the  state  of  affairs  every  day  grow- 
ing worse,  we  despatched  Sir  Thoophilus 
Shepstone  to  South  Africa,  than  whom 
there  was  no  man  more  competent  by 
experience,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  to 
deal  with  such  a  case.  He  went  out, 
but  for  a  long  time  he  took  no  action. 
He  was  armed  with  a  Commission  which 
recited,  in  the  first  place,  the  grievous 
disturbances  whicli  were  taking  place  in 
South  Africa,  to  the  great  peril  of  peace 
and  the  safety  of  the  Colonies.  But  the 
Commission  went  on  to  provide  that,  if 
the  emergency  should  be  such  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  secure  their  peace 
and  safety,  he  was  provisionally  to  ad- 
minister the  territories,  under  the  control 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  case 
the  inhabitants,  or  a  sufficient  portion  of 
them,  or  the  Legislature,  should  wish  it. 
It  was  necessary,  under  the  extremely 
grave  circumstances  of  the  time,  to  give 
this  power ;  but  it  was  one  only  to  be 
exercised  in  the  event  of  the  emergency 
becoming  such  as  to  threaten  the  safety 
of  all  South  Africa.  Unfortunately,  mat- 
ters grew  worse ;  complications  of  a  very 
serious  nature  arose.  Attacks  were 
made  by  the  Zulus  on  the  Transvaal. 
They    crossed    the    borders,    and  con- 
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siderable  slaudhiter  ensued.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Kepublic  despatched  an 
agent  named  Rudolph,  who  had  great 
weight  with  those  wHd  tribes,  to  nego- 
tiate ;  and  upon  his  mission,  for  a  time, 
the  whole  question  of  peace  and  war  hung. 
Rudolph,  however,  failed  in  his  nego- 
tiations, and  then  the  state  of  the  case 
in  the  Transvaal  was  simply  this ;  and  I 
prefer  giving  it  in  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone's  own  words  rather  than  quoting 
from  memory^ 

"  The  Qovemment  is  powerless  to  control  its 
White  citizens  or  its  Native  subjects ;  it  is  in- 
capable of  enforcing  its  laws  or  collecting  its 
taxes.  The  Treasury  is  empty,  the  salaries  of 
the  officials  have  been  for  months  in  arrear,  the 
White  inhabitants  are  split  into  factions,  the 
large  Native  populations  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  ignore  its  authority  and  laws,  and 
Cetewayo  is  anxious  to  seize  upon  the  first  op- 
portunity of  attacking.  .  .  .  The  thriUing  in- 
telligence has  gone  through  all  the  immense 
masses  of  Natives  that  the  relative  positions  of 
the  White  and  the  Black  man  have  become 
seriously  changed." 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  after 
repeated  warnings  from  me,  from  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  and  from  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone,  the  Transvaal  lay 
at  the  feet  of  the  Zulus.  It  was,  then, 
only  at  the  last  moment — on  the  12th  of 
April — ^that  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
exercised  to  the  full  the  authority  with 
which  he  had  been  provisionally  in- 
trusted, and  annexed  the  Transvaal  to 
Her  Majesty's  Dominions.  And  how 
was  that  annexation  received  ?  Why, 
with  almost  universal  rejoicing.  I  have 
here  a  telegram  which  is  taken  out  of 
the  Papers  laid  before  your  Lordships' 
House,  in  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  says — 

"  Great  majority,  Boers  welcome  change,  con- 
vinced of  impossibility  of  self-government.  Not 
a  single  disturbance.  Troops  crossed  Frontier, 
are  being  conveyed  in  Boers'  waggons.  Boers, 
spectators,  and  pleased  oflQlcialB  everywhere  offer 
services.** 

I  must  commend  that  telegram  to  my 
noble  Friend  opposite.  But  I  am  not 
surprised  at  the  change  that  has  taken 
place.  It  is  in  the  course  of  human 
nature  that  the  very  men  who  welcomed 
so  lately  that  annexation  should  bo  the 
first  now  to  repudiate  it,  when  the  dan- 
ger which  they  dreaded  is — thanks  to 
that  annexation — ^past.  It  is  said  that 
the  annexation  was  a  high-handed  act. 
I  am  absolutely  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
those  words  can  bo  used.  There  was 
nothing  high-handed  about  it.  But  then, 
I  am  told,  as  I  gathered  from  my  noblo 
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Friend  opposite  (Lord  Blachford),  that 
the  annexation  had  been  resolved  upon 
to  press  on  the  scheme  of  Confederation 
in  South  Africa.  Speaking  for  myself, 
I  can  say  that  that  is  wholly  without 
foundation.  In  annexing  the  Transvaal 
the  question  of  Confederation  never  en- 
tered my  mind,  still  less  was  it  a  motive 
inducing  me  to  such  a  policy.  It  was, 
on  the  contrary,  opposed  to  my  sy9te- 
matic  eflfbrts  of  the  previous  two  years 
to  conciliate  the  Dutch  population  in 
South  Africa.  But  it  was  not  a  question 
of  policy;  the  simple  truth  is  that 
there  was  no  alternative  except  that 
of  annexation,  as  a  matter  of  self-pre- 
servation. Let  me  ask  your  Lordships 
what  would  have  been  the  result  if 
there  had  been  no  annexation?  It 
is  not  fair  to  read  past  events  by  the 
light  of  present  events.  You  must  try 
to  put  yourselves  in  the  position  of  those 
who  had  to  act  two  years  ago,  when 
that  annexation  took  place.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  if  there  had  been  no 
annexation  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same,  or  rather  worse.  You  would 
not  merely  have  had  the  Transvaal  on 
your  hands,  but  war,  bloodshed,  and 
rapine  in  Natal,  the  British  terri- 
tory adjoining ;  and,  possibly,  in  the 
Orange  Free  States.  It  is  the  greatest 
possible  mistake  to  suppose  mat  we 
could  have  left  this  dispute  to  be  fought 
out  between  the  Boers  and  the  Zulus. 
You  cannot  separate  the  Transvaal  from 
Natal.  In  Natal,  as  in  the  Transvaal, 
you  have  a  large  Dutch  population,  with 
all  the  ties  which  a  common  race  and 
language  and  feeling  create.  But  there 
is  a  further  complication  of  interests. 
The  Transvaal  has  not  only  a  Dutch,  but 
an  English  population,  who,  all  that 
time,  were  stretching  out  their  hands, 
and  imploring  us  to  intervene  to  pre- 
serve them  from  ruin,  as  men  who  had 
never  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the 
Queen  and  to  this  country.  From  the 
moment  the  Boers  failed  in  their  war, 
war  with  the  Zulus  became  inevitable, 
for  we  could  not  have  stood  by  to  see 
the  Transvaal  overrun  by  barbarians — 
we  should  have  been  bound  to  interfere. 
I  readily  admit  that  the  annexation  in- 
volved responsibility ;  at  the  same  time, 
those  who  would  have  declined  to  accept 
that  responsibility  would  have  been  unfit 
for  their  position.  But  it  is  said  we  took 
their  territories  against  the  will  of  the 
inhabitants.   Let  me  remind  your  Lord- 


ships of  a  few  facts,  and  see  if  you  can 
possibly  reconcile  them  with  such  a 
theory.  At  the  time  of  the  annexation, 
no  less  than  2,500  men  out  of  8,000 — 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  a  fourth — peti- 
tioned for  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone's  in- 
tervention and  protection.  He  went  with 
an  escort  of  only  25  mounted  police.  There 
was  a  regiment,  but  it  never  crossed  the 
Frontier.  There  was  not  an  angry  word 
spoken,  not  a  shot  fired,  not  a  drop  of 
blood  shed.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  Fro- 
test  by  the  President ;  but,  if  your  Lord- 
ships read  the  Papers,  you  will  see  that  it 
was  obviously  a  formal  Protest.  I  main- 
tain, then,  that  annexation  saved,  for  two 
years,  the  Transvaal  from  the  horrors  of 
war  and  rapine — and  saved,  not  only 
the  Transvaal,  but  Natal,  the  con- 
tiguous country,  and  all  the  English, 
from  the  horrors  of  war.  It  has  been 
said  to-night  that  we  ought  to  have 
waited  and  watched.  No  one  would 
have  preferred  a  waiting  and  watching 
policy  more  than  I;  but  the  over- 
whelming emergency  that  then  occurred 
compelled  us  to  some  action.  I  will 
read  two  lines  to  your  Lordships  from  a 
book  which  has  been  recently  published 
by  one  of  the  prominent  actors  in  South 
Africa,  a  very  distinguished  officer,  than 
whom  there  is  no  one  who  was  in  a 
better  position  for  appreciating  the  sub- 
ject, I  refer  to  Sir  Arthur  Cunynghame. 
He  says — 

"  The  great  danger  of  attack  on  the  Republic 
by  the  Zulu  King  was  averted,  just  in  time,  by 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  Had  Cotc- 
wayo  attacked  the  Boers,  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance which  I  subsequently  made  with  the 
country  assures  me  that  the  Transvaal  Republic 
would  have  become  a  scene  of  bloodshed,  fire, 
and  rapine  from  one  end  to  the  other." 

My  Lords,  I  will  say  but  very  little 
more.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  say  what  I 
have  said  with  regard  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.  I  also  felt  that  the  question  of 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  had 
been  so  much  mixed  up  with  these  mat- 
ters that  it  would  probably  be  best  that 
I  should  offer  an  outline — though  a  very 
brief  one— of  the  causes  which  led  to 
a  measure  which  was  reluctantly  adopted, 
and  the  importance  of  which  I  never  dis- 
guised from  myself.  But  there  is  one 
great  question  on  which  I  would  ask 
leave  to  say  a  few  words  more — I 
mean  the  future  policy  of  this  coun- 
try as  regards  South  Africa.  It  is 
a  great  misfortune  that  in  quiet  times 
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no  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  attend 
to  these  questions  but  those  whose  special 
duty  it  is.  But  as  soon  as  trouble  or  war 
arises,  then  we  hear,  on  all  sides,  hasty, 
inprudent,  and  ignorant  proposals.  Fur- 
ther, those  who  are  conversant  with 
Colonial  subjects  will  know  that  each 
Colony  has  its  own  difficulties  and  its  own 
problems  to  solve ;  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  difficulties  and  problems  of  South 
Africa  are  the  hardest  of  all.  I  will  not  go 
through  the  minor  difficulties,  but  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  three 
difficulties  of  first-class  importance. 
They  hardly  exist  in  any  other  Colony ; 
they  certainly  do  not  exist  in  combina- 
tion in  any  Colony.  First,  you  have, 
not  only  a  vast  Native  population  in  all 
stages,  from  semi-civilization  down  to 
barbarism,  but  you  have  an  inexhaust- 
ible swarm  of  warHke  Native  Tribes, 
pouring  down  from  the  North  ;  se- 
condly, you  have  this  temptation — 
the  curse  of  all  European  communi- 
ties surrounded  by  an  inferior  Native 
population — to  make  use  of  that  popu- 
lation under  some  of  the  innumerable 
and  often  veiled  forms  of  slavery.  It  is 
always  latent,  and  it  has  only  been  the 
determination  and  vigour  of  English 
rule  and  authority  that  has  kept  it  down. 
And,  thirdly,  you  have  the  antagonism 
of  race  between  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish nationalities.  You  have  there  a 
divided  sentiment,  traditions,  religion, 
language,  feeling;  and  in  those  divi- 
sions you  may  find  the  key  to  much  of 
the  difficulty  of  South  African  govern- 
ment or  mis-government.  As  these  are 
the  three  principal  difficulties,  I  will  go 
on,  and  say  there  are  three  things  which, 
in  my  opinion,  an  English  Government 
can  never  do.  England  has  a  traditional 
policy  in  the  control  of  Native  affairs,  to 
which  the  honour  of  the  Crown  is  pledged 
— the  religious  instincts  of  the  British 
people  are  pledged — and  from  that  policy 
of  benevolence  to  the  Native  Tribes  under 
British  rule  England,  so  long  as  she  con- 
tinues to  exercise  her  rule,  cannot  de- 
part. She  cannot  abandon  that.  Secondly, 
England  has  given  responsible  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  say  wnether  that  gift 
was  a  wise  one  or  not ;  but  it  has  been 
given.  It  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  re- 
called, qualified,  or  altered.  Thirdly, 
England  has — ^in  one  part  of  South 
Africa,  at  least — a  great  military  and 
naval  station.  The  Suez  Canal  is  often 
spoken  of  as  of  paramount  value  to  this 
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country  as  regards  our  Eastern  posses- 
sions.   I  do  not  undervalue  it;  but  I 
say,    so  long    as  England    retains  her 
supremacy  of  the  seas,  the  naval  and 
military  station  at  Cape    Town  is    of 
quite  as  much,  if  not  more  value  than 
the  Suez  Canal  can  ever  be.    As  I  have 
taken  upon  myself  to  name  these  three 
difficulties  and  these  three  things,  so  I 
will  go  one  step  further,  and  say  were  are 
three  objects  which  I  think  are  to  be  de- 
sired. First,  I  hold  it  aduty  to  conciliate  in 
every  way  we  can  the  Dutch  population. 
It  had  been  my  object  to  accomplish  this, 
and  I  had  succeeded  in  great  measure; 
and  I  trust  that  policy  will  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  because,  at  this  moment,  there 
are  questions  which  are  of  an  aggra- 
vating and  perplexing  nature.   Secondly, 
it  is   essential  to   secure  an    uniform 
Native  policy.    Observe,  I  say,  a  Native 
policy,  because  these  different    States 
may  very  well  retain  whatever  indivi- 
duality of  national  character  or  particu- 
larity of  legislation  they  may  prefer  inter- 
nally;  but  it  is  dear  that  if  you  are 
ever  to   look  for   some  effective  check 
upon  the  recurrence  of  these  wars,  it 
must  be  in  the  direction  of  a  uniform 
Native  policy.    The  absence  of  such  a 
policy  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  these 
late  disorders.     And,  lastly,  I    admit, 
though  Confederation  is  of  many  forms 
and  kinds,  and  degrees,  still  I  believe 
that  in  some  union  of  the  European 
communities  lies  the    best   chance   of 
promoting  the  interests  of   the  Euro- 
pean communities  and  of  the  Natives 
themselves — ^perhaps,  also,  the  best  gua- 
rantee against  the  recurrence  of  ^ese 
miserable  wars.      When  the  issues  of 
this  debate  pass  away,  great  as  they 
are,   and  the  war  is   brought    to   an 
end — and   I   cannot  doubt  to   a  suc- 
cessful  end  —  then    this    great    ques- 
tion of  South  African  government,  both 
as  regards  itself  and  as  regards  the  rela- 
tions of  South  Africa  to  England,  will 
remain ;  and  whether  or  not  the  Gt)vem* 
ment  carry  out,  as  I  trust  frx)m  the  re- 
marksof  the  noble  Lord  theyare  disposed 
to  do,  the  policy  of  Confederation,  I  hope 
there  is  one  tlung  they  will  not  do,  and 
that  is  to  allow  the  relations  of  this  coun- 
try with  South  Africa  to  drift.    I  trust 
they  will  have  deamess  of  vision  and 
courage    enough  to    seek   some   dear 
and  distinct  policy,  founded  on  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  that  most  difficult  countiy ; 
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and,  having  once  apprehended  it,  pur- 
sue it  unflinchingly  to  the  end. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDEELEY: 
My  Lords,  the  noble  Earl  who  has  just 
sat  down  complained  that  two  years 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  without  the 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal  having 
been  impugned,  but  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  of  doing  so  till  now;  and 
as  the  Colonial  Office  constantly  lays  its 
Blue  Books  before  the  House  in  the 
month  of  August,  there  must  be  loss  of 
time  and  delay.  Most  men  are  now  con- 
vinced that  the  present  unfortunate  war 
has  been  caused  by  the  annexation  of  the 
Bepublic  of  the  Transvaal,  in  spite  of 
the  Protest  of  its  President,  out  he  pre- 
text that  their  encroachments  on  the 
Zulus  and  other  Kaffir  Tribes  endangered 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  South 
African  Colonies.  But  when  this  an- 
nexation was  carried  out,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  instead  of  redressing  the  griev- 
ance of  the  Kaffirs,  proceeded  to  attempt 
to  reduce  the  Zulus  to  subjection,  and 
to  incorporate  them  in  British  territories 
by  his  Ultimatum.  Even  if  the  peace  of 
Europe  and  Asia  had  been  undisturbed, 
and  no  British  interests  in  danger,  sound 
policy  would  have  counselled  leaving  the 
Transvaal  Eepublio  and  the  Zulus  to 
balance  one  another,  instead  of  risking 
imposing  on  the  people  of  this  country 
the  heavy  burden  of  a  war  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  more  lands  for  the  Boers, 
as  was  admitted  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
last  February,  when  he  urged  on  the 
Boers  that  this  contest  had  arisen  more 
for  their  interests  than  ours.  This  has 
been  owing  to  the  impatience  of  the 
noble  Earl  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon) 
to  carry  out  his  scheme  of  South  African 
Confederation,  and  to  his  incurable 
greed  for  extending  the  limits  of  the 
Colonies.  I  say  incurable,  because  the 
ill-success  of  the  noble  Earl's  attempts 
at  annexation  in  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
which  caused  a  burdensome  and  in- 
glorious war,  has  not  deterred  him  from 
a  repetition  of  these  proceedings  in 
South  Africa.  Now,  the  noble  Ean  pur- 
sued his  designs  of  aggrandizing  the 
dominions  in  South  Africa  at  a  time 
when  the  peace  of  Europe  and  Asia  was 
disturbed,  and  when  it  was  necessary 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  should  be 
able  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  energies 
and  all  the  resources  of  the  country  to 
the  dangers  which  threatened  British  in- 


terests in  the  East.  But  the  noble  Earl 
did  not  write  to  warn  the  South  African 
Colonists  that  they  must  carefully  avoid 
anything  which  might  lead  to  disturb- 
ances, as  the  Government  had  then  more 
important  matters  to  provide  for.  Even 
when  the  noble  Earl  received  a  South 
African  deputation  on  the  2nd  January, 
1878,  he  neglected  to  give  them  any 
fresh  warning.  He  left  undone  those 
thin^  which  he  ought  to  have  done,  and 
he  also  did  those  things  which  he  ought 
not  to  have  done ;  for  his  speech  to  ti^at 
deputation  was  his  first  public  and  overt 
act  of  secession  from  his  Colleagues,  and 
the  act  by  which  he  commenced  his  sub- 
sequent course  of  thwarting  the  Prime 
Minister,  hampering  his  agtion,  and 
paralyzing  the  country.  For  the  noble 
Earl  went  out  of  his  way  to  address  this 
South  AMcan  deputation,  of  all  men, 
upon  the  Eastern  Question,  and  to  cut 
the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the 
Prime  Minister  in  the  negotiations  then 
pending,  by  sneering  at  what  he  named 
**  so-called  British  honour,"  and  by  say- 
ing— **  There  is  nobody  insane  enough  in 
this  country  to  desire  a  repetition  of  the 
Crimean  War."  No  doubt,  the  noble 
Earl  meant,  and  his  hearers  certainly 
would  understand,  by  this,  that  in  no 
case  would  England  go  to  war  with 
Eussia.  If  the  words  **  Crimean  War  " 
are  to  be  taken  in  their  limited  technical 
military  sense,  certainly  nobody  is  insane 
enough  to  desire  a  repetition  of  the 
blunder  of  landing  an  army  on  the  least 
vulnerable  portion  of  the  Eussian  terri- 
tory, where  they  were  shut  up  in  a  trap, 
by  the  omission  to  occupy  and  close  the 
Isthmus  of  Perekop.  By  this  speech 
the  noble  Earl  thwarted  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  results  of  his  policy  are  that  the 
country  is  paralyzed,  whilst  the  state  of 
things  in  Europe  and  Asia  is  more 
menacing  than  at  the  commencement  of 
last  year.  But  whilst  this  policy  of 
aggrandizement  was  contrary  to  morality 
and  expediency,  the  method  of  the  noble 
Earl  was  equally  bad.  When  he  had 
decided  on  annexing  the  Transvaal  and 
depriving  the  Dutch  Boers  of  their  in- 
dependence, he  selected  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone  for  this  task.  Now,  Sir  Theo- 
philus might  be  a  far  better  man  than 
he  is,  and  yet  be  the  last  man  that  the 
noble  Earl  should  have  employed.  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone  was  identified 
with  the  Zulus ;  he  had  advocated  their 
daims  against  the  Boers,  and  w^s  looked 
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upon  by  them  as  their  father.  To  send 
Sir  Theophilus  to  take  charge  of  the 
Boers  and  of  their  interests  was,  there- 
fore, to  put  him  into  an  unfair  and  an 
impossible  position.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  a  counsel  to  do  justice  to  him- 
self, if  he  appeared  first  for  the  plaintifP 
and  then  on  appeal  for  the  defendant. 
The  result  was  that  the  Zulus  were 
greatly  exasperated  at  Sir  Theophilus's 
changed  disposition  towards  them,  and 
at  his  blowing  hot  and  cold  out  of  the 
same  mouth.  It  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  Zulus  feel  that  the  British 
Government  had  changed  its  sentiments 
towards  them.  Not  only  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  Theophilus  a  mistaken 
one  with  regard  to  the  Zulus,  it  was 
equally  objectionable  in  what  concerns 
the  Boers;  for  Sir  Theophilus,  when 
sent  to  the  Transvaal,  did  not  entertAin 
friendly  feelings  to  the  Boers ;  and  if  the 
noble  Earl  was  bent  on  depriving  the 
Boers  of  their  independence,  it  was  a 
mistake,  when  once  that  was  done,  to 
keep  the  sore  open  by  the  continued  pre- 
sence of  the  Administrator  who  had 
taken  away  their  independence,  instead 
of  sending  a  new  ofiicial  to  conciliate 
them.  I  have  before  taken  occasion  to 
complain  of  the  ambiguous  phraseology 
of  the  noble  Earl's  despatches,  and  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  meaning  of  the 
instructions  he  issues  to  his  subordinates 
in  the  Colonies.  There  is  an  unusual 
instance  of  this  in  the  noble  Earl's 
despatch  of  July  22,  1877,  to  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone,  C.  1883,  No.  16, 
page  16,  with  respect  to  his  treatment 
of  the  Boers — 

**It  would  be  my  earnest  desire  to  prove  to 
the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  that 
the  increased  prosperity,  and  the  other  advan- 
tages attendant  upon  British  rule,  would  not  be 
accompanied  by  any  changes  in  the  customs  and 
laws  of  the  country  to  which  objections  would 
reasonably  be  made." 

This  paragraph  is  deceptive  to  the  eye 
and  ear ;  it  seems  to  promise  the  Boers 
that  their  laws  and  customs  should  be 
unchanged ;  but  closer  analysis  seems  to 
show  that  the  Colonial  Office  reserves 
the  right  to  alter  these  laws  at  its  plea- 
sure. To  write  such  instructions,  wind- 
ing between  pitfalls,  is  not  the  art  of  a 
statesman ;  but  there  is  a  personage  in 
the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress"  who  would 
have  excelled  in  this  style  of  composi- 
tion— Mr.  Facing-both- Ways.  The  noble 
Earl,  in  justifying  the  annexation  of  the 

Lord  Stanley  of  AlderUy 


Transvaal  in  a  fprmer  speech  to  the 
House,  said 

'*  That  the  Zulu  King  had  shown  undoubted 
signs  of  hostility,  and  made  a  movement  on  the 
borders." 

Now,  Oetewayo  himself^  and  many  of  his 
chief  Imdunas,  are  said  to  have  declared 
that  this  very  army  was  assembled  on  the 
borders  of  the  Transvaal  at  the  request 
of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  himself,  at 
a  time  when  it  appeared  likely  that  the 
Boers  would  rise  against  the  British  Go- 
vernment. This  statement  is  made  by  a 
civilized  Zulu  who  lives  in  Natal ;  he 
made  it  after  a  visit  to  Zululand  to 
Bishop  Colenso.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  may  have 
thought  that  such  a  demonstration  of  the 
Zulus  would  be  useful  to  overawe  the 
Boers.  I  would  ask  the  noble  Earl  whe- 
ther his  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
this  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Zulus, 
which  corroborates  a  similar  statement 
made  by  the  Transvaal  delegates  in 
August,  1878,  to  the  Golonicd  Office. 
The  noble  Earl  complained,  on  the  first 
night  of  the  Session,  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Portuguese  in  allowing  arms  to  pass 
from  Delf^a  Bay  to  the  Zulus ;  but  the 
noble  Earl  is  the  least  qualified  to  make 
this  complaint  against  the  Portuguese, 
for  two  reasons.  Mr.  Dunne,  though  re- 
ceiving a  salary  from  the  Natal  Govern- 
ment, was  the  means  of  introducing 
these  arms  to  the  Zulus ;  and  this  fact 
was  brought  before  the  noble  Earl  by 
the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  as  long 
ago  as  July  1877 ;  but  the  noble  Earl 
did  not  at  once  put  a  stop  to  these  pro- 
ceedings of  Mr.  Dunne,  as  he  might 
have  done,  though  the  information  was 
confirmed  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  In  the 
second  place,  the  noble  Earl  does  not  do 
well  to  complain  of  any  such  smuggling, 
when  he  remembers  that,  in  1877,  he  un- 
dertook to  remedy  the  complaints  of  the 
Spanish  Government  caused  by  the  con- 
stant smuggling  carried  on  from  Gibral- 
tar ;  yet  the  moment  that  the  smugglers 
raised  the  cry  of  freedom  of  trade  ho 
abandoned  his  intentions  and  promisee, 
and  nothing  has  since  been  done  in  that 
matter.  I  now  come  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  share  in  the  responsibility  of  the 
authorship  of  this  war.  In  the  mass  of 
documents  presented  to  Parliament,  there 
do  not  appear  any  instructions  authoriz- 
ing Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  press  the  Zulus 
to  the  extremities  to  which  he  reduced 
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them  by  his  Ultimatum.  But  the  Blue 
Books  show  a  pre-determination  on  his 
part  to  force  on  a  W6ir,  and  to  write 
down  the  Zulus.  Every  act  of  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  KafiBrs  is  painted  in 
the  blackest  colours,  the  cruelties  of  the 
Boers  are  passed  over  in  silence.  He 
writes  much  about  the  slaughter  of  some 
women ;  but  he  omits  to  dwell  upon  the 
explanation  of  it  given  by  his  informant, 
the  magistrate,  'mr,  Osborne,  that  rum 
was  at  the  bottom  of  that  affair.  There 
is  much  in  his  despatches  that  can  only 
be  described  as  sanctimonious  and  sen- 
sational writing.  For  instance,  he  wrote 
on  the  24th  January,  1879,  that  Cete- 
wayo  was  forming  "  celibate,  man- 
destroying  gladiators,"  terms  which 
might  equally  have  been  applied  to  our 
own  soldiers  when  long  service  existed, 
ne  makes  much  of  the  phrase  of  "  the 
young  men  washing  their  spears  in 
blood ;  "  but  that  phrase  is  no  more 
reprehensible  than  that  of  ^'fleshing 
maiden  swords  ;"  or  the  well-known  dic- 
tum of  **  keeping  the  Bombay  Army  in 
wind."  Sir  Bartle  Frere  also  puts  for- 
ward the  usual  plea  of  military  tyrants — 
that  he  is  not  making  war  upon  the 
Zulus,  but  only  against  Cetewayo.  When 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  had  his  camp  at 
Boulogne,  he  could  not  speak  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Sovereign  of  England ;  but 
he  proclaimed  that  he  was  coming  to 
free  the  people  of  England  from  the 
aristocracy.  The  Prussians  said  that 
they  were  only  making  war  on  Napoleon 
III. ;  but  his  capture  at  Sedan  did  not 
stay  their  march.  And  now  this  plea 
is  put  forward  for  the  English  nation  in 
South  Africa  and  in  Afghanistan,  where 
it  has  already  been  proved  to  be  false. 
However,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more 
of  Sir  Bartlo  Frere,  since  it  is  clear  from 
the  Blue  Books  that  he  has  not  only 
precipitated  a  war  on  his  own  motion 
and  authority,  but  that  he  has  done  so 
in  spite  of  contrary  instructions  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  But  here, 
again,  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  is  primarily  responsible;  for 
had  it  not  been  for  the  laxity  with  which 
he  tolerated  similar  excesses,  and  the  going 
beyond  their  instructions  on  the  part  of 
the  Governors  of  Singapore,  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke  and  Sir  William  Jervoise,  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  would  not  have  ventured 
upon  the  unjustifiable  course  which  he 
has  pursued.  The  Colonial  Governors 
have  been  trained  to  put  their  blind  eyes 


to  the  telescope  whenever  the  Govern- 
ment signals  caution,  and  this  ought  to 
be  put  an  end  to. 

Earl  CADOGAN  :  My  Lords,  I  am 
in  some  difficulty  in  endeavouring  to 
follow  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley),  who  has  just  sat  down.  I 
was  unable  distinctly  to  hear  his  re- 
marks; but,  so  ixa  as  I  could  gather 
them,  they  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
directed  chiefly  to  an  attack — which  I 
might  almost  call  personal — on  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
My  noble  Friend  is  able  to  defend  him- 
self, and,  no  doubt,  will  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  I  think  it 
would  be  for  the  convenience  of  the 
House  that  I  should  direct  attention, 
not  so  much  to  the  conduct  of  the  late  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  as  to  the 
Besolution  of  the  noble  Marquess  oppo- 
site. I,  for  one,  must  say  that  I  heartily 
rejoice  that  the  noble  Marquess  should 
have  seen  fit  to  alter  his  Besolution  by 
the  addition  to  it  which  he  placed  on  the 
Paper  last  night.  The  Besolution  wo 
have  had  before  us  for  the  last  few 
days — ^I  may  say  weeks — was  "  without 
form  and  void  "  ;  **  darkness  "  was  cer- 
tainly on  the  face  of  it ;  and  it  was  not 
until  last  evening  that  any  clear  li^ht 
was  shed  on  the  intention  of  my  noble 
Friend  in  regard  to  the  Motion  of  which 
he  had  given  Notice.  The  addition  he 
has  now  tacked  on  to  that  Motion  has 
had  one  great  advantage — namely,  that 
it  has  not  only  placed  before  the  House 
a  clear  issue  on  which  a  decision  can  be 
taken,  but  it  has  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  the  Government,  and  to  my  noble 
Friend  who  followed  the  noble  Marquess 
(Viscount  Cranbrook),  of  meeting  that 
Besolution  with  a  direct  and  emphatic  ne- 

fative.  My  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
tate  for  India  has  so  thoroughly  stated 
the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
that  there  are  very  few  points  on  which  I 
need  touch ;  but  representing,  as  I  do,  the 
Department  which  is  chiefly  concerned 
in  these  transactions,  I  hardly  like  to  give 
a  silent  vote  on  the  question.  The 
noble  Marquess  said  to-night  that  the 
flrst  clause  of  his  Besolution  was  one  to 
which  no  one  could  object;  and  I  must 
say  I  heartily  concur  in  that  opinion.  But 
I  must  remark  that  the  noble  Marquess 
did  not  enlighten  us  as  to  the  meaning 
which  he  himself  attached  to  the  words 
of  that  part  of  the  Besolution.  These 
words  are— 
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'<  That  this  House  is  willing  to  support  Her 
l^Iajest^'s  Govcmment  in  all  necessary  measures 
for  defending  the  possessions  of  Her  Majesty 
in  South  Africa." 

That  expression  is  not  only  a  vague  one, 
but  it  has  been  used  on  more  than  one 
occasion  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  himself. 
In  a  despatch  dated  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1878,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  said— 

"  These  are  hriefly  the  grounds  for  my  belief 
that  the  reinforcements  we  have  asked  for  are 
the  least  that  can  ])e  required  to  give  a  reason- 
able assurance  of  success  in  any  operations 
which  may  be  necessary." 

Again,  writing  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
1878,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  said— 

**  It  seems  to  me  worse  than  folly  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  such  facts,  and  quite  unnecessary  to  seek 
other  justification  for  whatever  measures  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  us  and  all  who  belong  to 
us  to  sleep  in  absolute  peace  and  security  against 
foreign  outrage  within  our  own  border." 

When,  therefore,  the  noble  Marquess  asks 
us  to  pass  a  Hesolution  affirming  that  we 
are  prepared  to  take  all  necessary  mea- 
sures for  the  defence  of  our  possessions 
in  South  Africa,  it  is  not  unfair  to  ask 
what  are  the  necessary  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  that  purpose?  Do  these 
measures  include  such  an  act  as  that  of 
sending  the  Ultimatum  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  Besolution  ?  That  act 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  sending  the  Ulti- 
matum without  consulting  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  has  met  with  the  unquali- 
fied disapprobation  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  But  it  does  not  appear  to 
liave  been  thoroughly  understood  that 
the  disapprobation  expressed  in  the  de- 
spatch of  the  1 9th  of  March  only  refers 
to  that  point — namely,  to  the  fact  that 
the  Ultimatum  was  forwarded  without 
asking  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Therefore,  when  the  noble 
Marquess  says  that  the  censure  passed 
by  the  Government  was  a  censure  upon 
the  whole  policy  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  he 
overstates  the  case.  With  regard  to 
the  Ultimatum  itself,  its  various  clauses 
have  been  discussed  provisionally  in 
despatches  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies ;  and  the  position  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  that  Ulti- 
matum is  that  they  have  reserved  for 
further  consideration  the  various  mat- 
ters included  |in  it,  which  must  be  the 
subject  of  discussion  when  the  war  is 
over  and  the  terms  of  peace  come  to  be 
arranged. 

IHarl  Cadogan 


My  Lords,  the  next  clause  of  the  Beso- 
lution is  the  one  which  conveys,  perhaps, 
the  severest  censure  on  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
It  assumes  that  the  war  had  been  com- 
menced **  without  imperative  and  press- 
ing necessity."     But  I  think  it  only  fair 
to  remind  my  noble  Friend  that  there  is 
considerable   difficulty   in    forming    an 
opinion  on  matters  which  occur  in  a  dis- 
tant country  like  South  Africa  with  the 
amount  of  information  we  have  at  our 
command.    If  I  wished  to  urge  caution 
on  any  of  those  who  are  prepared  to 
pass  a  judgment  on  such  a  question  as 
this,  I  should  be  content  to  quote  two 
sentences  which  were  uttered  on  the  first 
night  of  the  present    Session  by   two 
Members  of  your  Lordships'  House,  who 
are,  perhaps,  more  than  any  others,  quali- 
fied to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  these 
subjects.     My  noble  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  under  the 
late  Government  (the  Earl  of  Kimberley ) 
said  that  of  all  the  afiairs  which   fell 
imder  the  management  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  there  were  none  more  difficult  to 
understand    or  manage  than   those   of 
South  Africa ;  and  my  noble  Friend  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  added,  that  of 
all  men  he  knew  of  in  the  world  who 
were  fitted  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the 
various  questions  which  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion in  reference  to  South  Africa, 
there  were  none  whose  opinions  he  would 
value  more  than  Sir  Bartle  Frere,   Sir 
Theophilus   Shepstono,  and  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer.     It  is  obvious  how  difficult  it 
must  be  for  us  at  a  distance  to  under- 
stand the  various  circumstances  which 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
how  enormous  must  be  the  advantage  of 
being  on  the  spot,  in  forming  an  opinion, 
or  selecting  a  course  of  action,   on  an 
occasion    like    that    under    discussion. 
There  is  no  complete  analogy  between 
dealing  with  savage  and  distant  nations 
and  with  European  States.     If  we  are 
to  bo  guided  by  the  opinions  of  others, 
it  should  surely  be  by  those  who,  by 
their  actual  presence   at   the  scene  of 
operations,  and  the  intimate  knowledge 
they  have  acquired  of  the  country  and 
people  with  whom  they  have  to  deal, 
are  best  qualified  to  assist  us  in  forming 
a  just  and  right  conclusion;  and  I  con- 
fess that  if  I  were  asked   to  express 
an  opinion  as  between  the  authority  of 
those  three  men  whose  names  have  been 
mentioned  and  the  authors  of  the  Eeso- 
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lutions  in  this  and  the  other  House,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  decide  in  favour  of 
the  former.  We  are  not  asked  in  this 
matter  to  take  the  opinion  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  unsupported.  The  noble  Viscount 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  has  re- 
minded your  Lordships  that  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  was  supported  in  his  opinion  by 
those  best  qualified  to  judge  on  the  spot, 
and  that  he  had  received  the  concur- 
rence of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  and  Bishop  Oolenso ;  and 
he  might  have  added  that  Sir  Arthur 
Cunynghame  and  Colonel  Lanyon  had 
expressed  views  to  much  the  same  effect. 
Such  are  the  opinions  of  the  authorities 
in  South  Africa,  and  I  hardly  know  whe- 
ther your  Lord^ps  will  think  me  justi- 
fied in  offering  one  further  testimony  in 
addition  to  those ;  but  I  am  anxious  to 
read  a  portion  of  a  private  letter  which  I 
received  on  Saturday  last  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  who  has  lived  in  Zululand, 
who  is  personally  acquainted  with  Cete- 
wayo,  and  who  knows,  and  has  at  va- 
rious times  inhabited,  Zululand.  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  give  the  name  of  the 
writer ;  but  I  should  be  happy  to  show 
the  letter  to  any  noble  Lord  who  desires 
to  see  it.     He  says — 

"  So  long  ago  as  1862,  1863,  and  1864,  during 
each  of  which  years  I  spent  some  months  in 
Zululand,  I  was  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
improbability  of  Natal  and  the  Zulus  continuing 
as  two  independent  Powers  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  The  Zulus  were  then  on  the  best  pos- 
sible terms  with  Englishmen,  and  they  looked 
up  to  us  with  quite  a  superstitious  respect ;  and 
I  believe  that  most  Englishmen  who  had  deal- 
ings with  the  Zulus  thought  that  a  peaceful 
annexation  would  come  about  in  a  few  years  as 
the  population  of  Natal  grow  denser.  In  1870 
and  1871  I  again  spent  a  short  time  among 
them,  and  the  difference  in  their  behaviour  was 
very  marked.  Familiarity  with  White  men  had 
done  a  great  deal  towards  decreasing  the  respect 
in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Zulus.  The 
Zulus,  too,  were  then  beginning  to  get  guns  and 
powder,  and  they  thought  that  the  possession 
of  a  gun  made  them  equal  to  a  white  man. 
Though  they  were  still  very  friendly ,  they  made 
no  secret  of  their  belief  that  man  for  man  they 
were  as  good,  or  better,  than  Englishmen,  and 
many  things  that  I  heard  convinced  me  that  a 
Zulu  War  was  only  a  question  of  time.  But 
for  all  that,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  me  to  produce  any  proof  of  the  saying  of 
the  Natives  on  which  my  opinion  was  formed. 
1  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  must  be  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  impossible  for  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
to  bring  forward  any  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
his  opinion  that  Cetewayo  meant  fighting  us." 

And  in  a  later  part  of  his  letter,  the 
writer  says— 

VOL.  CCXLIV.     [thirp  series.] 


"  I  doubt  very  much  if  we  Englishmen 
realize  the  suddenness  with  which  we  should 
have  been  attacked,  or  the  awful  destruction  of 
life  that  would  be  inevitable,  if  the  Zulus  took 
the  initiative  and  crossed  the  Tugela.  I  know 
nothing  personally  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  but  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  war  must  have  broken 
out  before  long  in  any  circxmistances,  and  that 
had  we  waited  until  the  Tugela  dried  up  to  the 
shallow  level  of  the  South  African  winter,  the 
Zulus  would  have  overrun  Natal,  and  the  loss 
of  life  would  have  been  unequalled  since  the 
Indian  Mutiny." 

But  whatever  differences  there  may  be 
upon  matters  of  opinion,  there  are  cer- 
t^  facts  which  I  think  cannot  be 
disputed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  military  Power  such  as  that  of  the 
Zulus,  controlled  by  a  savage  monarch 
like  Cetewayo,  has  lately  threatenend 
danger,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
whole  of  the  Colonies  of  South  Africa. 
We  have  been  told,  and  shall  be  told 
again,  that  this  danger  has  existed  for 
several  years,  during  the  tenure  of  Office 
of  the  late  Government,  and  that  it  is 
only  now,  under  the  aggressive  rule  of 
the  present  Government,  that  this- danger 
has  assumed  its  present  form.  Now,  my 
Lords,  there  are  two  conditions  which 
I  believe  have  materially  altered  and 
increased  that  danger,  llie  first  is  that 
the  Zulus  have  been  of  late  years  armed 
with  weapons  of  precision  which  they 
did  not  possess  before.  As  I  had  the 
honour  of  saying  in  your  Lordships' 
House  a  few  days  ago,  the  arming  of 
the  Zulus  commenced  after  the  annexa- 
tion of  Griqualand,  owing  to  the  wages 
at  the  Diamond  Fields  being  chiefly 
paid  in  arms ;  and  ever  since  that  the 
trade  in  arms  has  materially  altered  the 
condition  and  the  military  status  of  the 
Zulus.  Then  the  other  circumstance 
which  contributed  to  brin^  about  the 
greater  danger  from  this  military  Power 
was  the  boundary  question.  We  are 
told  that  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal 
is  responsible  for  the  present  state  of 
things,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  annexation 
of  the  Transvaal,  we  rendered  ourselves 
responsible  for  the  quarrels  and  liabilities 
of  mat  Republic.  I  can  only  say,  for  my- 
self, that  I  believe  if  the  l^ansvaal  had 
not  been  annexed  by  my  noble  Friend, 
the  boundary  question  would  have  set- 
tled itself  very  rapidly ;  and  would  have 
been  settled  in  this  way — that  Cetewayo 
would  have  swept  away  all  bound- 
aries whatever  between  his  State  and 
the  Transvaal,  and  would  have  cleared 
all  the  White  population  out  of  that 
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territory.  This  would  inevitably  have 
dragged  Natal  into  a  war,  in  which 
we  uiould  naturally  have  been  con- 
cerned. Therefore,  I  think  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
was  perfectly  justified  in  the  statement 
he  made— that,  so  far  from  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  having  accelerated 
the  present  war,  it  had  actuaUy  delayed 
it  for  two  years. 

My  Lords,  it  has  not  been  denied,  and 
I  certainly  will  not  attempt  to  deny  it, 
that  the  Ultimatum  issued  by  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  was  one,  as  the  noble  Marquess 
(the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  stated, 
that  was  calculated  to  cause  war.  But 
there  is  one  point  with  regard  to  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  action  which  has  not 
been  alluded  to,  I  think,  to-night — 
namely,'  that  he  tacked  the  conditions 
which  form  the  Ultimatum  on  to  the 
award  which  he  delivered  on  the 
boundary  question.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
has  explained  very  clearly  his  reasons 
for  doing  that.  I  have  made  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  reasons  which  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  has  given  in  his  despatch 
of  the  24th  of  January  last  for  attaching 
the  Ultimatum  to  the  award : — 

"  That  the  award  alone  would  have  been  re- 
garded by  Cetewayo  as  a  proof  of  weakneas ; 
and  as  it  only  ^ve  him  part  of  what  he  asked 
would  have  elicited  no  gratitude.  That  if  Cete- 
wayo had  learned  that,  after  the  award  was 
given,  other  demands  were  to  be  made,  it  would 
have  been  fatal  to  his  future  trust  and  oonfi- 
denoe.  That  it  was  necessary  to  guard  the 
rights  of  bond  Jide  grantees  in  the  diluted  ter- 
ritory and  provide  for  their  protection  and 
safety." 

On  the  whole,  taking  into  consideration 
all  the  circumstances  and  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  evidence,  I  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  war  with  the 
Zulus  was  inevitable.  If  you  had  not 
had  a  war,  you  would  have  been  driven 
to  one  of  two  alternatives — either  the 
Frontier  of  the  Transvaal  must  have  been 
in  a  constant  state  of  defence,  and  that 
state  of  defence  would  have  involved 
probably  the  keeping  of  10,000  British 
troops  in  Natal;  or  you  must  have  left 
the  inhabitants  to  shift  for  themselves 
and  live  subject  to  a  dread  of  annihila- 
tion and  the  chances  of  a  frequent 
renewal  of  disturbances  and  wars  of 
invasion  on  the  part  of  the  Zulus. 
As  to  the  assumption  which  is  contained 
in  the  Hesolution  of  the  noble  Marquess, 
that  this  war  was  undertaken  without 
adequate  preparation,  I  waited  for  the 
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speech  of  my  noble  Friend  to  see  wheOier 
he  intended  to  charge  Her  Majesty's 
Government  with  refusing  sufficient 
troops  for  carrying  on  the  war,  or  whe- 
ther he  wished  to  fix  upon  Sir  Barde 
Frere  the  charge  of  havmg  undertaken 
the  war  without  adequate  preparation. 
I  understand  the  charge  is  not  against 
the  Gbvenmient,  but  against  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.  Well,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  ex- 
plained in  his  last  despatch,  dated  the 
12th  of  February,  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  laying  before  the  House 
last  night,  his  reasons  for  thinking  he 
had  sufficient  troops  to  undertake  the 
war.    He  says — 

''  Again,  it  may  be  said  that,  before  attempt- 
ing to  coerce  Cetewayo,  the  presence  of  a  l^^ip 
force  in  l^e  field  shonld  have  been  Becnred.    To 
this  I  can  only  answer  that,  though  a  larger 
force  might    nndoubtedly  have  lessened    the 
chance  of  successful  opposition,  there  was  no 
reason  whatever  at  the  time  to  suppose  that  the 
force  at  our  disposal  was  too  small  for  the  task 
attempted.     I  wiU  not  dweU  on  what  might 
have  been  the  case  had  orders  been  obeyed,  and 
had  things  happened  otherwise  than  th^  did 
happen.     I  stand  on  the  broad  fact  tnat  I 
sought  information  in  every  possible  quarter, 
and  had,  and  have,  no  reason  whatever  to  si^ 
pose  that  there  was  anything  rash  in  the  und»* 
taking." 

My  Lords,  I  now  come  to  the  last 
paragraph  in  the  Besolution  of  the  noble 
Marquess.    The  censure  conveyed  in  the 
despatch  of  the  19th  has  been  explained 
by  the  noble  Yiscount  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.    That  censure  was  not 
directed  against  the  policy  of  Sir  BarUe 
Frere,  it  is  limited  to  a  disapproval  of 
the  action  he  took  in  issuing  the  Ulti- 
matum without  consulting  the  Ck>uncil. 
But  the  policy  of  Sir  BarUe  Frere  must 
be  oonsiaered  as  a  whole ;  we  must  not 
look  at  it  simply  with  a  view  to  Zola 
affairs;  but  we  must  consider  the  in- 
fluence it  may  have  on  the  whole  of 
South  Africa.    There  are  larger  issues 
involved  than  even  that  of  the  Zulu 
War ;    and,  although  our  attention   is 
absorbed  by  that  war  at  this  moment, 
and  by  the  terrible  disaster  which  has 
taken  place  in  connection  with  it,  we 
must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  £eu^  that 
there  are  other,  and  even  more  import- 
ant considerations  which  should  mfla- 
ence  our  decision  upon  the  Motion  nor 
before  the  House.  I  was  grieved  to  hear 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  express  a  doubt 
as  to  the  possibility  or  probability  of 
Confederation  being  carried  out  in  South 
Africa.    My  opinion  is — and  I  beiie?e 
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I  may  say  it  is  the  opinion  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government — that  Confederation 
is  not  only  most  desirable,  but  possible ; 
and  I  can  assure  the  House  that  we 
shall  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  bring 
it  about.  Confederation  will  involve,  we 
hope,  self-defence,  which  will  remove 
the  liability  under  which  we  labour  of 
spending  our  blood  and  money  upon 
these  wretched  Kaffir  quarrels  in  South 
Africa.  If  it  has  this  result,  I  can  only 
say  that,  not  only  shall  we  have  found 
a  justification  of  the  policy  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  which  the  noble  Marquess  was 
arraigning  to-nigh1^  but  that  we  shall 
before  long  learn  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  objects  for  which  we  have  made 
such  great  sacrifices. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the 
House  any  longer ;  but  I  cannot  sit  down 
without  asking  your  Lordships  to  con- 
sider what  will  be  the  effect  of  this 
Eesolution  if  it  should  be  passed.  This 
Besolution  expresses  a  series  of  regrets. 
[Regret,  in  itself,  is  a  mild  term ;  but 
Parliamentary  regret  is  censure,  and 
Parliamentary  censure  can  have  but  one 
result.  It  must  lead  to  the  reversal  of 
the  policy  which  it  regrets,  or  to  the  re- 
call of  the  Official  who  is  the  object  of 
the  censure.  There  may  be  some  noble 
Lords  on  both  sides  of  the  House  who, 
regardless  of  the  consequences  of  passing 
the  Besolution,  are  prepared  to  vote  for 
it,  simply  in  order  to  express  their  dis- 
approval of  the  somewhat  hasty  action 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  But  I  hope  they 
will  clearly  see  the  result  of  their  action. 
I  will  not  say  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  South'Africa  on  a 
satisfactory  basis  if  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
were  recalled ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
by  such  a  step  a  great  blow  would  be 
inflicted  on  our  power  and  interest  in 
South  Africa.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  not 
only  shown  great  energy  and  ability  in 
all  the  difficult  negotiations  in  which 
he  has  been  involved  sin«e  his  arrival  in 
South  Africa,  but  he  has  acqidred  an  in- 
fluence there  which  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  equal  and  impossible  to  replace. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  arrived  in  South  Africa  on 
a  peaceful  mission,  his  chief  object  being 
to  carry  out  the  Confederation  of  South 
Africa ;  and  he  set  about  his  task  in  a 
manner  which  no  one  can  say  gave  any 
promise  of  warlike  action.  He  had  not 
been  there  long  before  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  wars  on  all  sides.  In 
all  these  difficulties  was  traced  the  hand 


of  Cetewayo ;  and  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  if  the  work  for  which  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had  been  sent  out  was  to 
be  carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusion, 
Cetewayo's  power  must  be  crushed.  In 
conclusion,  Imust  express  an  earnest  hope 
that  your  Lordships  will  pause  before  you 
vote  for  the  Resolution,  which,  if  passed, 
will  probably  lead  to  the  resignation  of 
the  Qovemment,  and  certainly  to  the 
recall  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  The  Govern- 
ment it  may  be  possible  to  replace  by 
another  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
noble  Lords,  would  be  at  least  its  equal ; 
and  therefore  they  may  not,  perhaps, 
regard  this  as  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance. But  if  Sir  Bartle  Frere  were  to 
be  recalled,  I  can  only  say  that  a  result 
will  be  brought  about  which  will  have 
a  deplorable  effect  upon  the  future  of 
South  Africa,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove 
a  misfortune,  therefore,   to    our    own 

country.  

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY:  My 
Lords,  the  whole  of  this  discussion  has 
been  carried  on  in  a  very  temperate  spirit, 
andlhopethatitwillcontinueso  tobecon- 
ducted.  The  noble  Viscount  who  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  Gt)vemment  alluded, 
indeed,  to  some  more  exciting  topics, 
when  he  said  that  some  persons  reg£uded 
the  present  calamities  in  South  A&ica  as 
being  due  to  a  general  policy  of  annexa- 
tion and  aggression  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's  Government,  and  strongly  denied 
that  the  Qt>vemment  were  influenced  by 
any  such  policy.  I  should  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  contest  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment that  a  policy  of  aggression  and 
annexation  has  not  been  the  policy  of 
the  Government ;  but  the  present  case 
is  so  grave,  and  so  unfittea  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  Party  recrimination,  that 
I  shall  avoid  any  reference  to  that  ques- 
tion. My  Lords,  the  question  before  us 
cannot  be  understood  without  reference 
to  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  in 
South  Africa,  and  especially  to  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Transvaal  BepubHc. 
Anyone  who  has  attended  to  South 
African  affairs  must  be  of  opinion  that 
this  annexation  has  had  a  very  large 
and  important  influence  upon  the  pre- 
sent situation.  It  has  been  asserted 
very  strongly  in  some  quarters  that  the 
annexation  was  entirely  without  justifi- 
cation ;  but  I  am  bound  to  admit  that, 
although  it  is  exceedingly  doubtftil 
whether  that  policy  has  been  a  wise 
one,    there    are  many  reasons  which 
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ought  to  be  carefully  considered  before 
coming  to  an  adverse  conclusion.     It 
is  peirectlj  true  that  at  the  time  my 
noble  Friend  the  late  Colonial  Secretary 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  consented  to  the 
annexation,  a  state  of  affairs  had  arisen 
in  the  Tnuisvaal  which  was  of  a  most 
alarming   character.     The  Boers  had 
been  reduced  to  great  extremities :  their 
defeat  by  Sikukuni  had  produced  a  very 
serious  feeling  among  the   Natives  in 
South  Africa,  and  there  was   a  great 
danger  of  an  invasion  by  the  formidable 
Zulu  nation,  on  accoimt  of  the  boimdary 
dispute.    If  the  Boers  had  been  over- 
whelmed, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
safety  of  our  Colonies  would  have  been 
imperilled.  The  question,  therefore,  pre- 
sented itseK  as   one  of  self-preserva- 
tion ;  and  although  I  can  hardly  doubt 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  must 
have  considered  it  undesirable  to  un- 
dertake large   new   responsibilities    in 
South    AMca,    they    decided   that,    in 
all    the    circumstances    and    amid    all 
the    difficulties    they   had    to    choose 
from,  annexation   was    the   least  dan- 
gerous course.     I  believe  that  at  the 
time  I  did  not  myself  express  any  opi- 
nion on  the  subject — the  only  remark  I 
made  was  that  no  steps  of  that  kind 
should  be  taken  without  the  full  con- 
currence of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the 
Transvaal.    I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted 
now — although  it  was  by  no  means  clear 
at  the  time — that  this  consent  was  not 
obtained.     I  have  great  respect  for  the 
abilities    and    pubHo    services    of    Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone ;  but  the  evidence 
of  the  Blue  Books  proves  that  he  was 
grievously  mistaken  in  his  view  of  the 
temper  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trans- 
vaal.    It  was  perfectly  natural,  in  the 
circumstances,  tnat  my  noble  Friend  the 
late  Colonial  Secretary  should  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  he  adopted ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  if  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone had  taken  a  juster  view  of  the 
situation,  he  would  have  arrived  at  a 
different  conclusion.    The  Commission  of 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  empowered  him 
to  take  possession  of  the  territory  if  a 
**  sufficient  number ''  of  inhabitants  con- 
sented; but   I  think  it    is   impossible 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants 
could  have    approved   of  the  annexa- 
tion, for  I  cannot  imagine  that  there 
could  have  arisen  in  so  short  a  time 
such  an  extraordinary  change  of  feeling 
in  the  Transvaal.    At  the  same  time,  I 
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cannot  entirely  acquit  the  Government 
of  all  blame  for  the  calamitous  result  of 
the  annexation.    I  have  long  thought 
that   they  were    very    imwise    in    not 
immediately  sending   out    considerable 
reinforcements  to  the  Transvaal.    When 
we  determined  to  take  over  the  Trans- 
vaal, we  necessarily  took  over  with  it  sreat 
responsibilities,  and  those  responsibmties 
coiud  not  be  discharged  without  an  ade- 
quate military  force.   If  you  were  not  pre- 
pared to  send  out  that  military  force  at 
once,  you  ought  never  to  have  set  your  foot 
in  the  Transvaal  territory.     The  very 
ground  on  which  you  annexed  the  terri- 
tory was  the  inability  of  the  Boers  to 
defend  themselves,  and  the  danger  to  our 
Colonies  that  arose  from  their  weakness. 
You  were,  therefore,  bound  to  take  speedy 
measures  to  fulfil  your  promises  to  the 
Boers ;  but  you  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  is   very  possible  that  the  presence 
of  a  sufficient  European  Force  would  have 
altered  the  state  of  feeling  throughout  the 
Native  population  in  South  AMca,  and 
that  it  nught,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
have  conciliated  the  Boers.  But,  as  it  was, 
you  incurred  all  the  dangers  and  risks 
of  the  annexation  without  any  of  the 
advantages   you    might   have    derived 
from  it.    From  the  time  of  the  annexa- 
tion till  lately,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
subdue  Sikukuni  ;  and  when  you  did  at- 
tempt it,  it  was  with  so  inadequate  a 
force  that  you  suffered  defeat.    If  you 
had  at  once  sent  out  an  adequate  Euro- 
pean force  to  bring    Sikukuni    to   ac- 
count, and  had  shown  the  Boers  that  you 
would  fulfil  your  promises,  it  is  possible, 
I  repeat,  that  the  result  might  have  been 
different.    As  to  the  effect  of  the  an- 
nexation on  the  Zulus,  I  think  it  will 
be  admitted  on  all  hands — except  by 
Sir  Bartle  Frere — that  up  to  the  time  of 
the  annexation  the  Zulus  were  £riendly. 
I  think  it  important  to  bear  the   old 
friendliness  of  the  Zulus  in  mind,  because, 
if  advantage  had  been  taken  of  their 
friendly  temper,  the  whole  complexion  of 
affairs  might   have  been  altered.      At 
first,  when  we  annexed  the  Transvaal, 
Cetewayo  showed  no  resentment  against 
us.   On  the  contrary,  he  sent  the  follow- 
ing friendly  message  to  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone : — 

"I  thank  my  father  Somtecn  for  his  mes- 
sage. I  am  glad  that  ho  has  sent  it,  because  tho 
Dutch  have  tired  mo  out,  and  I  intended  to  fight 
with  them  once,  once  only,  and  to  drive  them 
over  the  VaaL    You  see  my  Impis  are  gathered. 
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TJnfortunatelj,  SirTheophilusShepstone 
soon  became  more  Boer  than  the  Boeis, 
and  lost  liis  influence  with  Cetewayo, 
withont  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
Boers.  AeCetewayo  expressed  it,  "Shep- 
etone  wishes  to  cast  me  off ;  he  is  no 
more  a  father,  but  a  firebrand."  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  bo  far  as  I  can  judge, 
was  never  of  opinion  that  there  was  any 
friendly  feeling  whatever  between  the 
Zulu  King  and  oorselvee,  and  even  based 
the  whole  of  his  policy  on  that  asanmp- 
tion.    He  said  that 

"  If  there  had  been  uiy  re«l  friendship,  no- 
thing that  had  occurred  in  the  Tiamvaal  woold 
hare  influenced  it." 

Now,  for  nearly  40  years,  we  have  been 
the  neighbours  of  the  Zulus,  and  yet, 
when  I  was  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  for 
a  long  period  before,  the  inhabitants  of 
Natal  were  ableto  sleep  peacefully  with  no 
further  guard  than  the  wing  of  one  re- 
giment. There  was,  in  short,  friendly 
feeling  enough  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  for  that  considerable  length  of  time. 
To  pass  on  to  the  immediate  question,  I 
should  be  very  sorry  if  the  Motion  were 
decided  with  reference  only  to  a  single 
point  and  not  to  the  entire  policy  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere.  The  fault  of  that  policy 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  attempting 
toomanydifFerentthingsatthesametime. 
la  the  first  place.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had 
on  his  hands  the  work  of  Confederation. 
I  am  in  favour  of  Confederation  in 
principle ;  but  I  always  feared  that  the 
Government  were  premature  in  pushing 
it  forward,  andltbought  that  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  propounded  to  the  Colo- 
nies was  injudicious-  I  abstained,  how- 
ever, when  the  Bill  wasbef  ore  Parliament, 
from  saying  anything  which  could  preju- 
dice the  measure,  which,  as  I  have  said,  I 
approved  in  principle,  and  the  success  of 
wluch  I  should  nave  welcomed.  At 
all  events,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  no 
easy  work  before  him.  He  had  also 
to  deal  with  a  Kaffir  War ;  and  no 
sooner  was  that  finished,  than  he  set 
about  annexing  the  whole  territo^  lying 
between  Natal  and  the  old  Colony. 
Meanwhile,  be  was  endeavouring  to  dis- 
arm the  Natives.  Thus  he  had  several 
difficult  tasks  to  perform  at  once  ;  and, 
by  way  of  adding  to  his  burdens,  he 
chose  Uie  moment  for  a  quarrel  wiih  the 
Zulus.    ^Disarmament  is  a  most  import- 


ant affair,  snd  if  not  carried  into  effect 
with  caution  may  lead  to  Native  out- 
breaks. It  appears,  from  Uie  latest 
news,  that  the  Baeutoe,  a  tribe  hitherto 
very  friendly  to  us,  are  in  a  dan- 
gerous conditioo;  another  piece  of  in- 
telligence is  that  the  Fin  goes,  an- 
other friendly  tribe,  are  grievously  of- 
fended at  the  disarmament.  Such  in- 
telligence shows  that  throughout  the 
Native  population  an  nnpleasant  feeling 

Srevails,  caused  by  the  disarmament. 
learly,  with  all  uiese  troubles  on  his 
hands.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  not  very 
fortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  occasion. 
Instead  of  adopting  the  policy  of  concilia- 
tion and  compromise,  wisely  inculcated 
upon  bim  by  the  Government,  Sir  Bartle 
Ftbtb  pursued  a  precipitate  and  violent 
policy.  With  resud  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
personally,  I  feel  the  force  of  every  word 
said  by  the  noble  Karl  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon)  as  to  his  amiable 
qualitiea,  and  his  long  and  distinguished 
public  service ;  but  when  the  safety  of  a 
great  Colony  and  the  lives  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's troops  are  concerned,  private 
merit,  however  conspicuous,  cannot  out- 
weigh a  serious  error  of  judgment. 
The  noble  Earl  has  spoken  of  the  concur- 
rence of  opinion  between  Sir  Theoptulus 
Shepstone,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  Sir 
Bartle  Frere.  The  former,  undoubtedly, 
agreed  in  some  important  paints  with 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  ;  but  as  for  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  the  Parliamentary  Papers  are 
full  of  caations  from  him  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  High  Commissioner.  At  last,  no 
doubt,  he  succumbed  to  the  influence  of 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  expressed  concur- 
rence in  his  policy — nor  is  it  to  be 
idered  at,  if  he  thought  it  no  longer 
right  for  him,  as  a  subordinato,  to  be 
constantly  opposed  to  his  superior. 
What  I  complain  of  is  that  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  when  he  found  that  the  Zulus 
were  inclined  to  forsake  their  friendly 
attitude  towards  us,  forthwith  ceased  to 
teke  a  calm  and  judicious  view  of  the 
whole  situation  such  as  a  man  in  his 
position  ought  to  have  taken.  His  de- 
spatches show  a  mind  excited  almost 
beyond  behef,  magnifying  approaching 
danger  in  a  most  extraordinary  way,  and 
anticipating  an  immediate  onslaught  on 
the  port  of  the  Zulu  King.  He  talks  of 
the  Zulus  as  "  ceUbate  gladiators,"  and 
the  Zulu  Army  as  a  "  frdghtfiilly  efficient 
manslaying  machine."  Ineed  not  refer 
to  the  case  of  the  sniveToni^  £»  it  !» 
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too  trumpery  a  matter.  With  regard 
to  the  carrying  off  of  the  two  women, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  border 
forays  are  of  constant  occurrence ;  and 
if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  insults 
to  the  British  nation,  scarcely  a  month 
will  pass  in  South  Africa  in  which 
there  will  not  be  an  occasion  for  war 
with  some  tribe  or  other.  As  to  the 
so-called  Coronation  promises,  which 
have  been  placed  in  tne  forefront  by 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  as  obligations  which 
we  were  boimd  to  enforce,  even  at  the 
cost  of  war,  nothing  in  the  Papers  so 
much  astonished  me  as  the  idea  that  they 
constituted  an  engagement  between  us 
and  the  Zulu  nation.  There  was  cer- 
tainly nothing  further  from  the  intention 
of  the  late  Government  than  to  enter  into 
such  engagements ;  and  if  I  had  thought 
that  any  such  engagement  had  been 
undertaken,  I  should  not  have  lost  a 
single  mail  in  disavowing  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone's  proceedings.  I  observe  that 
the  present  Colonial  Secretary  takes  the 
same  view,  for  in  writing  to  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  concerning  the  missionaries  who 
had  claimed  protection  in  Zululand,  in 
virtue  of  the  promises  made  at  the 
Coronation,  he  says — 

<*  It  is  obviouB  that  the  position  of  Sir  Theo- 
philus Shepstone  in  this  matter  was  that  of  a 
iriendly  counsellor,  giving  advice  to  the  King 
as  to  the  good  government  of  the  country." 

He  adds — 

"  Uer  Majesty's  Government  cannot  under- 
take the  obligation  of  protecting  them  (the 
missionaries)  in  Zuluhmd/* 

Heference  has  been  made,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  to  the  boundary  dispute 
between  Cetowayo  and  the  Transvaal, 
which  is  a  very  old  one.  I  will  only 
say  that  it  is  obvious  that  Sir  Bartlo 
Frere  was  disappointed  at  the  award 
with  respect  to  it  which  was  made  by 
the  Commission,  and  that  he  never  in- 
tended to  conciliate  Cetewayo.  I  come, 
in  the  next  place,  to  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter — the 
call  on  Cetewayo  to  disarm — for  such  a 
demand,  it  must  have  been  quite  clear, 
would  lead  to  the  instant  breaking  out 
of  hostilities.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was,  no 
doubt,  misled,  as  his  despatches  indi- 
cate, by  the  opinions  which  he  un- 
fortunately heard  on  all  sides,  to  the 
effect  that  at  the  first  touch  the  whole 
Zulu  organization  would  melt  away.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  is  a  distinguished  man, 
and  he   has   a  plain   and    intelligible 
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policy.  He  was  of  opinion  that  Cetewayo 
was  powerful;  that  he  was  becoming 
more  powerful;  and  that  his  power 
must  be  diminished.  From  the  policy 
which  that  idea  led  him  to  adopt,  he 
seems  never  to  have  departed.  For  my 
own  part,  I  look  upon  the  aggression 
upon  Cetewayo  as  being  unjust  and  im- 
politio,  as  being  calcinated  to  involve 
this  country  in  disaster,  and  certainly 
to  create  a  most  unfavourable  impres- 
sion as  to  the  nature  of  our  rule  in 
the  minds  of  the  Natives  of  South 
Africa,  whom  it  ought  to  be  our  en- 
deavour to  conciliate.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
has,  however,  apparently  taken  quite 
a  contrary  view,  and  one,  I  may  add, 
which  is  not  at  all  in  accordance  with 
his  antecedents,  because  he  had  always 
been  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the 
coloured  races.  In  my  opinion,  the 
course  which  ought  to  have  been  pur- 
sued was  to  accept  the  award,  and 
carry  it  honestly  into  effect :  if  tho 
Boer  farmers  were  injured  by  it — as 
I  have  no  doubt  they  were — to  com- 

Eensate  them,  and  as  a  proof  of  our 
iendship  to  Cetewayo,  to  hand  over 
the  territory  unfettered  by  conditions 
which  virtually  nullified  its  restoration. 
Such  a  policy  might  not  have  resulted  in 
maintaining  peace ;  but,  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  regret  that  a  chance  was  not 
given  it.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  pursue  a  showy  policy,  forgot 
the  true  interests  of  the  country.  Why 
should  he  not  be  recalled  ?  Other  Go- 
vernors as  eminent,  nay,  more  eminent, 
have  been  recalled.  For  example,  tho 
late  Lord  Ellenborough,  a  man  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  in  ability  or  position  to 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  was  recalled  from  India. 
I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  accuse  Her 
Majesty's  Government  of  sharing  tlio 
views  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere ;  but  I  think  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  has  some  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  vacillating  course  thoy 
have  taken  with  regard  to  their  own 
policy.  In  October  last,  Sir  Michael 
Kicks-Beach  wrote  a  despatch  to  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  instructing  him,  by  the 
exercise  of  prudence  and  tlie  spirit  of 
forbearance,  to  avert  the  serious  evil  of 
a  war  with  Cetewayo.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  at  that  time  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
only  necessary  to  defend  the  Colony 
from  F.ttack.  When  that  despatch 
reached  Sir  Bartle  Frere  he  was  in  the 
Colony  of  Natal.     He  was  then  on  tho 
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point  of  despatchiiig  his  TTltimBtum.  Xn 
the  desp&b:n  of  October,  Her  SfE^eety'u 
OoTemment  altogether  refused  to  send 
any  reinforcementa  to  Sir  Bartio  Frero. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  h&ving  received  that 
despatch,  replied,  and  then  proceeded  to 
act,  A  more  contemptuous  ro^y  than 
that  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was,  I  think, 
never  addressed  to  a  Secretary  of  State. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  said,  in  his  reply — 


But  I  confesa  that,  lookmg  bade 
tion  I  have  bad  the  honour  to  submit  to  Hot 
Majesty's  Govenuneot  during;  tba  past  12 
months,  I  can  find  little  groimd  for  any  sach 
hope  of  avoiding  a  war  wi&  Cetewajo." 

That  reply  was  dated  the  lOtb  of  Decem- 
ber. Cm  the  next  day,  having  received 
a  positive  refusal  of  the  reinforce- 
ments which  he  had  himself  pronounced 
iadispeusable,  lie  sent  an  Ultimatum 
which  was  calculated  to  produce  imme- 
diate war.  What  confidence  can  he 
placed  in  a  Qovomor  who  acta  in  this 
manner  ?  On  this  act  I  base  my  opinion, 
that  it  ia  absolutely  necessary  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  should  be  recalled — if  a 
Governor  can  do  that  once,  ho  may  do 
it  twice.  Her  Uajesty'a  Government, 
however,  changed  their  mind,  and  sent 
reinforcements,  which  fortunately  just 
arrived  in  time  ;  but  they  expressly  re- 
peated that  these  reinforcementa  were 
not  to  furnish  the  means  for  any  aggres- 
sive operations.  Then  the  Qovemment 
turned  round  and  seemed  to  be  half  dia- 

Eosed  to  approve  the  aggressive  poli^  of 
ir  Bartle  Frere.  Wnen  they  received 
the  news  of  the  Ultimatum,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  wrote  in  January — 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  question  the  jwlicv  jou 
have  pursued  in  a  difficult  and  complicated  con- 
dition of  afiairs," 

Then  they  changed  again  after  the  news 
of  the  disaster  at  Isandlana,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
was  deserving  of  censure  for  not  having 
communicate  with  the  Government  be- 
fore he  decided  to  aend  the  Ultimatum — 
a  conclusion  in  which  I  entirely 
But  I  wish  your  Lordships  to  consider 
in  what  position  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has 
been  left.  The  Government  have  first 
censured  him,  then  they  have  said  in  the 
same  despatch — 

"They  have  no  desiro  to  withdra' 
present  crisis  of  affairs  the  confidence  hitherto 
reposed  in  you." 
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And  then,  after  ezpresaing  confidence  in 
him,  they  have  tied  hia  hands  by  re- 
quiring him  not  to  take  any  step  as  to 
peace  without  previous  consultation  with 
the  Government  at  home.  The  words 
used  are  so  remarkable  that  I  will  read 
them  to  the  House ;  they  are  in  Sir 
Michael  Hicks  -  Beach's  despatch  of 
March  26 — 

"  It  is  my  wish  that,  as  far  as  possible,  you 
ihould  avoid  taking  any  decided  step,  or  com- 
loitting  yourself  to  any  positiTS  conclusion 
respecting  any  of  thom,  until  you  have  received 
Lnstructions  from  Her  Majesty*  a  dovemment.' * 

I  should  like  to  know  if  the  noble  Mar- 
quess opposite,  or  any  noble  Lord,  would, 
for  10  minutes,  occupy  such  a  position 
as  Sir  Bartle  Frere  is  made  to  occupy  ? 
I  cannot  conceive  any  man  of  honour, 
or  who  has  regard  for  hia  own  reputa- 
tion, or  the  intm^st  of  his  country,  sub- 
mitting to  be  bound  by  the  expreesiona 
in  this  despatch — expressions  of  the  most 
marked  distrust  of  the  individual  and 
his  pohcy.  This  Governor,  whom  you 
will  not  recall  beoanae  you  have  confi- 
dence in  him,  you  have  bouud  hand  and 
foot  by  this  despatch.  You  had  thepro- 
verbiid  three  coureee  open  to  you.  You 
may  approve  a  Governor  and  support  his 
policy ;  you  may  censure  and  recall  him  ; 
either  of  these  courses  might  be  defen- 
sible. The  third  course  is  to  censure  and 
at  the  same  time  withdraw  your  Confi- 
dence &om  a  Governor,  and  this,  which 
appeara  to  me  wholly  indefensible,  is 
the  course  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have,  in  fact,  pursued  with  Sir 
Bartle  Frere.  For  these  reasons,  I 
heartily  support  the  Beaolntion. 

The  MAaauxas  of  SALISBUEY  : 
My  Lords,  the  speech  which  we  have 
juat  heard  from  the  noble  Earl  is  one 
which  it  is  very  tempting  to  make  under 
the  circumstances,  and  one  to  which  in 
one  aenae  and  for  one  reason  it  is  not  easy 
to  reply.  The  noble  Earl,  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  the  issue  before  the 
House,  adopted  the  easier  plan  of  wan- 
dering over  all  Sir  Bartle  Frere'a  ad- 
ministration, picking  out  a  point  here 
and  a  point  there  for  censure,  and  trust- 
ing that,  as  he  was  dealing  with  the  acts 
of  an  absent  man,  it  was  not  likely  a 
sufficient  answer  could  be  given  to  hia 
criticism.  But  your  Lordships  are  not 
aaked  to-night  to  decide  on  a  large  and 
general  question  ;  you  are  asked  to  de- 
cide on  a  narrow  issue  which  is  put 
before  yon  in  the  Motion  of  the  noole 
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Marquess — whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment is  or  is  not  to  be  censured  for 
not  havine  recalled  Sir  Bartle   Frere. 
It  was  weU  enough  known  to  the  House 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  not 
entirely  satisfied  with    the  conduct  of 
Sir  Bartle  Frere.    They  have  expressed, 
in  explicit  but  not  harsh  language,  the 
points  with  regard  to  which  they  feel 
they  have  cause  to  complain ;  but  I  wish 
that  the  extent  to  which  they  have  ex- 
pressed themselves   should  be   clearly 
understood.    They  have  passed  no  opi- 
nion upon  the  policy  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
They  do  not  think  that  the  very  crisis 
of   a  difficult  and    dangerous    war  is 
the  moment  for  declaring  such  an  opi- 
nion.    But  they  have  expressed  their 
opinion   upon  one  point  which    could 
not  be  delayed.     In  the  government  of 
a  vast  Empire  such  as  this,  where  great 
powers  must  be  reposed  in  distinguished 
officers  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
where  there  is  always    temptation  to 
which  the  distinguished  officer  of  any 
Government  is    exposed,    of   consider- 
ing only   the  particular    country   with 
which    the    officer    has   to    deal,    and 
not  sufficiently  remembering  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Empire  at   large,    it  is 
absolutely  necessary  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment, not  only  with  reference  to  this  one 
particular  officer,  but  in  the  interests  of 
all  th(9  servants  of  the  Grown,  that  this 
lesson  should  be  read  to  th^^m — ^that  Her 
Majesty's  Advisers,  and  they  only,  must 
decide  the  grave  issues  of  peace    and 
war.     It  was  necessary,  my  Lords,  that 
we  should  record  that  judgment,  and  in 
recording  it  we  have  passed  no  censure. 
Noble  Lords  opposite  have  too  rapidly 
assumed  that  we  have  censured  the  con- 
duct or  policy  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.     We 
have  confined,  as  I  have  said,  our  cen- 
sure   or    our  blame  to    one  particular 
point,  which  it  is  essential  to  notice  in 
order  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the 
public  servants  of  the  entire  Empire; 
but  we  have  no  desire  to  express  any 
opinion  at  present  upon  the  grave  issues 
of    policy    which    his    conduct    raises. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  we  should 
not  do  so,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
why  your  Lordships  should  not  do  so 
either.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
who,  in  difficult  circumstances,  are  main- 
taining   abroad    the  interests  of   your 
country,  the  safety  of  your  countrjrmen, 
and  the  honour  of  your  flag,  if  you  cri- 
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ticize  too  narrowly  every  minute  point 
which  may  be  raised  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  war.    In  the  second  place,  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that,  in  dealing  with  the 
vast  hordes  of  barbarians  who  lie  within 
and  around  the  Frontier  of  these  South 
African  Golonies,  you  cannot  be  guided 
by  the  principles  which  guide  you  in 
diplomacy  with  a  European  State.   You 
cannot  be  guided  by  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  prudence.    If  you  have  been 
successful  more  than  any  other  race  in 
dealing  with  populations  of  this  kind, 
and  in  imposing  the  Empire  of  Eng- 
land   by   the    force    of   a  handful   of 
men   over  vast  multitudes  of  human 
beings,    it    is  not  because    you    have 
picked  your  way  carefully  between  this 
danger   and  that ;    it  is    because,    in 
the  words  of  another  man  who  spoke 
in  the   midst  of  another  crisis,    your 
policy  has  been    '^Boldness,  boldness, 
and  always  boldness ; "  and  if  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  has  for  a  moment   exaggerated 
that  policy,  if  he  has  so  improved  and 
extended  the  lessons  of  his  Indian  ex- 
perience that  he  has  allowed  his  courage 
to  verge   into   rashness — I  do  not  say 
it  is  so — but  if  it  is,  you  must  remember 
that  the  quality  out  of  which  that  rash- 
ness arises  is  the  quality  which  made 
your  Empire  great ;  and  if  ever  you  teach 
to  your  Governors  that  courage  is  a  dan- 
gerous quality,  your  Empire  will  be  gone. 
For  these  reasons,  I  deprecate  deeply  at 
the  present  moment  not  only  criticism  but 
discussion  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  Bartie 
Frere.      I  would  rather  that  a   more 
familiar  subject — the  conduct   of  Her 
Majesty's  Government — were  dealt  with. 
The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Kimberley) 
has  stated  that  it  was  only  by  accident 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Motion,  because  there  is  a 
desire  not  to  injure  us.     My  Lords,  we 
feel  all    the    consideration    which   the 
noble  Earl  has  shown  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  we  feel  deep  gratitude 
for  the  kindness  of  the  temper   with 
which  he  has  approached  this  question ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  demur  to 
some  of  the  criticisms  that  he  has  used. 
In  the  first  place,  he  says  that  we  bave 
changed  our  point  of  view ;  that  we  have 
changed  our  minds  since  January  with 
respect  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere ;  and  on  what 
does  he  found  that  charge  ?    He  founds 
it  on  the  fact  that  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary says  in  one  despatch  that  he  will 
not  question  the  conduct  or  policy  of  Sir 
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Bartle  Frere.  Now,  that  is  precisely 
what  I  am  oalling  upon  your  Lordships 
not  to  do  now.  I  ask  you  not  to  ques- 
tion the  policy  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  We 
do  not  think  it  right,  save  on  the  one 
matter  to  which  I  refer,  to  enter  upon 
this  question  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  policy 
at  this  time,  for  hy  that  means  the  hands 
of  our  agents  may  he  paralyzed,  and 
the  ohjects  of  their  policy  neutralized. 
Our  views  on  this  matter  have  not 
changed.  We  still  think  that  the  ques- 
tion had  hotter  he  reserved.  Then  the 
nohle  Earl  complains  that  the  attitude 
adopted  towards  Sir  Bartle  Frere  is  one 
likely  not  to  he  attended  hy  satisfactory 
results.  He  makes  that  charge  on  the 
last  despatch  in  the  Blue  Book,  and 
the  last  sentence  in  that  despatch,  and 
he  said  that  it  was  an  unheard-of  dis- 
grace that  was  imposed  on  Sir  Bartle 
Frere — that  it  was  treatine  him  with 
the  want  of  confidence  &tal  to  its 
usefulness — that  we  had  told  him  **  he 
was  as  far  as  possihle  to  avoid 
taking  any  decided  steps,  and  not  to 
commit  himseK  to  any  positive  conclu- 
sions respecting  any  questions  until  he 
received  the  instructions  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government."  My  Lords,  I  ad- 
mit that  words  to  that  effect  have  heen 
addressed  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere — ^not  only 
are  those  words  fitly  addressed  to  Sir 
Bartle  Frere— they  are  words  I  would 
address  to  every  negotiator  in  every  part 
of  the  world  who  has  to  deal  with  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  I  would  write 
them  down  as  the  Standing  Orders  of 
the  State,  to  guide  Her  Majesty's  ser- 
vants. I  am  sure  that  the  nohle  Earl 
opposite  would  not  have  permitted  any 
negotiator  to  take  a  decided  step,  or 
commit  himself  to  any  positive  con- 
clusion without  the  approval  of  the 
Government  to  which  he  helonged. 
When  he  was  negotiating  with  the 
United  States — a  more  important  and 
powerful  and  civilized  Power  than  that 
over  which  Cetewayo  rules — the  nohle 
Earl  would  not  have  permitted  a  nego- 
tiator to  act  without  instructions ;  ana  I 
have  always  heard  that  the  telegrams 
controlling  the  negotiators  on  that  occa- 
sion cost  as  much  as  £30,000.  I  am 
sure  if  anyone  had  heen  hehind  the 
panel,  and  heard  the  instructions  given 
by  the  noble  Earl  to  his  Colleague  beside 
him  before  he  left,  it  would  be  foimd 
that  he  was  told  not  to  commit  the  Go- 
vernment without  consulting  them  on 


the  subject.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  always 
possible  to  do  so.  If  the  state  of  things 
is  such  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  is  obliged 
to  come  to  conclusions  with  Cetewayo 
without  consulting  the  Gt>vemment, 
those  instructions  leave  him  perfect 
liberty  to  do  so ;  but  he  is  responsible 
afterwards.  But,  telegraph  or  no  tele- 
graph, the  instruction  which  should  be 
given  is  the  same — before  committing 
the  country  in  important  points  the  Go- 
vernment should  be  consulted,  if  possible. 
Now,  my  Lords,  the  real  question  we 
have  to  decide  is  whether  the  course  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  pursue  in 
taking  notice,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  of  a  disregard  of  the  authority 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  has  laid 
upon  us  the  obligation  to  recall  him. 
My  Lords,  this  is  not  a  question  of  indi- 
vidual feelings,  but  of  what  is  best  to 
be  done.  We  are  told  that  we  ought  to 
recall  him,  because,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  must  be  most  disagreable  to 
him  to  retain  his  post.  I  have  known 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  for  many  years,  and  I 
have  a  higher  idea  of  his  patriotism 
than  to  think  that  he  will  receive  what 
we  have  felt  called  on  to  say  other  than 
in  a  proper  spirit.  We  have  assured 
him  that  he  stul  retains  our  confidence, 
and  that  assurance  he  will  believe.  He 
will  have  to  consider  the  question  as  we 
have  had  to  consider  it — as  a  question 
affecting  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
country.  I  have  no  doubt,  after  he 
reads  his  despatch,  he  will  not  ask  the 
question,  "  Do  my  wounded  feelings  re- 
quire I  should  return  home  ?  "  but  **  Do 
the  interests  of  the  country  permit  that 
I  should  return  home  ?  "  And  that  is 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Government  have 
acted  towards  him.  We  have  had  many 
things  to  consider.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has 
mastered  the  details  of  a  difficult  ques- 
tion, which  it  is  necessary  to  dispose  of. 
If  he  were  to  leave  his  important  post, 
the  new  man  who  might  take  his  place 
would  require,  perhaps,  many  months 
before  he  could  master  those  details. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  all  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  tiie  Zulu  War,  and  of  the  best  way  of 
overcoming  the 'forces  of  the  Zulu  King. 
He  has  sdl  these  details  in  his  hand. 
They  cannot  be  tossed  over  to  another 
man.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  cannot  empty 
his  brains  into  another  man's  skull. 
Any  man  coming  fresh  to   the  work 
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would  do  so  at  a  disadvantage  wluch  it 
might  take  some  time  to  overcome,  and 
that  some  time  might  be  critical  in  the 
war.  And  there  is  another  considera- 
tion not  less  important.  From  whatever 
cause,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  succeeded, 
probably  beyond  any  other  Governor 
who  has  ruled  in  South  AMca,  in  win- 
ning to  himseK  the  affections  of  the  in- 
habitants, both  in  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal ;  and  in  that  we  oueht  to  co-ope- 
rate with  him,  because,  although  we  are 
struggling  for  their  interests,  their  co- 
operation is  important  to  us  in  the  mat- 
ter. He  can  command  it  in  a  way  no 
other  man  can.  If,  therefore.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  was  removed,  we  might  have  to 
count,  not  only  on  the  apathy,  but  on 
the  possible  discontent  of  these  people. 
My  Lords,  all  these  things  sum  them- 
selves up  in  the  familiar  adage  that 
even  if  it  be  desirable  to  change  horses 
— which  I  do  not  admit  in  the  present 
case — ^you  should  not  attempt  the  pro- 
cess while  crossing  the  stream. .  We  are 
not  now  discussing  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
past  administration.  The  only  question 
before  us  is  whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment is  to  be  changed  in  order 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  may  be  recalled ; 
and  on  that  question,  and  that  question 
only,  I  fearlessly  challenge  the  decision 
of  your  Lordships'  House. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  said,  that 
noble  Lords  on  his  (the  Opposition)  side 
of  the  House  did  not  desire  to  make  this 
a  Party  question ;  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  exactly  the  position  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  the  course 
adopted  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  Reading 
the  Papers  in  the  Blue  Books,  he 
had  all  along  agreed  with  the 
Colonial  Secretary  and  disagreed  with 
Sir  Bartle  Frere ;  and  he  could  not  but 
observe  the  fact  that  while  the  Colonial 
Secretary  again  and  again  enumerated 
offences  that  were  not  to  be  regarded 
as  causes  of  war  against  Cetewayo,  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  again  and  again  treated 
those  offences  as  causes  of  war.  In  fact, 
Sir  Btirtle  Frere  appeared  to  be  a  man 
of  very  strong  will,  and  the  Colonial 
Minister  a  man  of  rather  weak  will. 
The  Colonial  Secretary  had  said  over 
and  over  again  that  he  was  to  use  every 
effort  to  avoid  war;  nevertheless.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  persisted  in  driving  the 
country  into  war.  Again,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  was  especially  cautioned  that,  in 
the  event  of  war,  it  was  to  be  a  strictly 
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defensive  one — and  the  way  in  which 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  gave  effect  to  that 
caution  was  to  arrange  with  Lord 
Chelmsford  to  invade  the  Zulu  country 
and  to  drive  the  Zulus  back  to  their 
furthest  Frontier — with  what  result  was 
now  known.  The  public  meanwhile  asked 
who  was  responsible.  If  they  looked  at 
the  despatches,  the  Government  wero 
not  responsible,  for  they  did  all  they 
could  to  prevent  war;  but  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  was  determined  to  go  to  war,  and 
it  seemed  they  could  not  prevent  it. 
Look  at  the  course  which  he  adopted  in 
dealing  with  the  Zulus.  He  gave  the 
land  to  the  Boers,  and  told  the  Zulu 
King  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Sove- 
reignty— the  award  gave  to  Cetewayo 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  land,  and  with- 
held from  him  that  which  to  him  was 
the  only  value  of  the  land,  the  right  to 
settle  his  people  upon  it.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  told  the  King  he  must  at  once 
disband  his  Army.  That  meant  his 
ruin,  probably  his  assassination.  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  pointed  out  that  the  dis- 
bandment  of  the  Army  was  eventually 
desirable,  but  could  only  be  effected 
gradually.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  demanded 
that  it  should  be  disbanded  in  three 
weeks.  Then  Sir  Bartle  Frere  took  up 
the  question  of  morality,  and  told  the 
E^ing  he  must  not  go  on  with  these  un- 
married men,  and  must  not  marry  the 
young  women  to  the  old  men.  But  the 
young  women  did  not  approve ;  but  the 
old  men,  who  formed  the  King's  Coun- 
cil, perhaps  did.  In  his  despatch,  now 
laid  on  the  Table,  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
threatened  the  very  independence  of  the 
Zulu  nation,  for  he  said  that  there  would 
be  no  peace  and  no  quiet  in  South  Africa 
until  the  Queen's  supremacy  was  acknow- 
ledged from  Cape  Town  to  Delagoa  Bay. 
What  did  that  point  to  ?  Why  nothing 
less  than  the  annexation  of  the  whole 
intervening  territory.  And  that  was 
what  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
retaining  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  his  present 
position.  The  House  ought  to  know 
distinctly  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment adopted  the  policy  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.  If  they  did  not,  was  it  wise  to 
keep  him  there  ?  If  they  changed  their 
policy,  they  must  change  their  man. 

The  Earl  OF  BEACONSFIELD :  My 
Lords,  there  is  one  advantage  at  the  end 
of  a  debate,  besides  the  relief  which  is 
afforded  by  its  termination,  and  that  is 
that  both  sidos  of  the  House  seem  pretty 
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well  agreed  as  to  the  particular  point  at 
issue.  But  the  rich  humour  of  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Somerset)  has 
again  diverted  us  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Motion  really  before  the 
House.  If  the  noble  Duke  and  his 
Friends  were  desirous  of  knowing  what 
was  the  policy  which  Her  Majesty's  Qo- 
vemment  were  prepared  generally  to 
pursue  in  South  AMca — ^if  they  wished  to 
challenge  the  policy  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
itself  in  all  its  details — 1  should  have 
thought  they  would  have  produced  a 
very  different  Motion  from  that  which  is 
now  lying  on  your  Lordships'  Table  ;  for 
that  is  a  Motion  of  a  most  limited  cha- 
racter, and,  according  to  the  strict  Bules 
of  Parliamentary  discussion,  precludes 
us  from  most  of  the  subjects  which 
have  lately  been  introduced  to  our  con- 
sideration, and  which  principally  have 
emanated  from  noble  Lords  opposite. 
We  have  not  been  summoned  here 
to-day  to  consider  the  policy  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  Transvaal.  This  is  a 
subject  on  which  I  am  sure  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  prepared  to  address  your 
Lordships,  if  their  conduct  were  clearly 
and  fairly  impugned.  With  regard  to 
the  annexation  of  that  Province— which 
has  certainly  very  much  fOled  the  mouths 
of  men  of  late — I  admit  that  that  would 
have  been  a  subject  for  fair  discussion  in 
this  House ;  and  we  should  have  heard, 
as  we  have  heard  to-night,  though  in 
a  manner  somewhat  unexpected  from 
the  nature  of  the  Resolution  before  us, 
from  the  noble  Earl  recently  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  Tthe  Earl 
of  Carnarvon),  the  principal  reasons 
which  induced  the  Government  to 
sanction  that  policy — a  policy  which  I 
believe  can  be  defended,  but  which  has 
not  boon  impugned  to-night  in  any 
formal  manner.  What  has  been  im- 
pugned to-night  is  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  sanctioning, 
not  the  policy  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  but 
his  taking  a  most  important  step  without 
consulting  them,  which  on  such  a  subject 
is  the  usual  practice  with  all  Governors. 
But  the  noble  Marquess  opposite  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne),  who  intro- 
duced the  subject,  does  not  even  impugn 
the  policy  of  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner, and  it  was  left  for  the  noble 
Duke  who  has  just  addressed  us,  and 
who  ought  to  have  brought  forward  this 
question  if  his  views  on  the  matter  are 
so  strongly  entertained  by  him,  not  in 


supporting  a  Resolution  such  as  now 
lies  on  your  Lordships'  Table,  but  one 
which  would  have  involved  a  discussion 
of  the  whole  policy  of  the  Government 
and  that  of  the  high  Officer  who  is 
particularly  interested  in  it.  My  noble 
Friend  the  noble  Marquess  who  very 
recently  addressed  the  House  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Salisbury)  touched  the  real 
question  which  is  before  us — and  it  is 
an  important  question,  although  not 
of  the  expansive  character  of  the  one 
which  would  have  been  justified  by  the 
comments  of  noble  Lords  opposite. 
What  we  have  to  decide  to-night  is 
this — whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment shall  have  the  power  of  recom- 
mending to  the  Sovereign  the  employ- 
ment of  a  high  Officer  to  fulfil  duties  of 
the  utmost  importance,  or  whether  that 
exercise  of  the  Prerogative  on  their 
advice  shall  be  successfully  impugned, 
and  that  appointment  superseded,  by 
noble  Lords  opposite.  Such  a  course  is 
perfectly  Constitutional,  if  they  are  pre- 
pared to  take  the  consequence.  But 
let  it  be  understood  what  the  issue 
is.  It  is  this — that  a  censure  upon 
the  Government  is  called  for,  be- 
cause they  have  in  their  discretion 
selected  ihe  individual  who,  on  the 
whole,  they  think  best  qualified  success- 
fully to  fulfil  the  duties  of  High  Com- 
missioner. The  noble  Lords  opposite 
make  that  proposition ;  and  if  they 
succeed,  they  will  succeed  in  that  which 
has  hitherto  been  considered  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  of  an  Opposition — 
that  is  to  say,  they  will  supersede  the 
individual  whom  the  Sovereign,  in  the 
exercise  of  Her  Prerogative,  under  the 
advice  of  Her  Ministers,  has  selected  for 
an  important  post.  My  Lords,  I  cannot 
agree  in  the  general  remark  made  by 
the  noble  Duke,  that  because  an  indivi- 
dual has  committed  an  error — and 
even  a  considerable  error — for  that 
reason,  without  any  reference  either  to 
his  past  services  or  his  present  qualifica- 
tions, immediately  a  chancre  should  be 
recommended,  and  he  shomd  be  recalled 
from  the  scene  of  his  duties.  I  remember 
myself  a  case  not  altogether  different 
from  the  present  one.  It  happened  some 
20  years  ago,  when  I  sat  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  A  high  official 
— a  diplomatist  of  great  eminence — a 
Member  of  the  Liberal  Party  at  that  time 
— had  committed  what  was  deemed  a  great 
indiscretion,  and  which  even 
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deemed  sucli  by  several  Members  of  bis 
own  Party ;  and  tbe  Government  were 
asked  in  a  formal  manner  by  a  Liberal 
Member,  whether  that  distingxiished 
diplomatist  had  been  in  consequence  re- 
called. But  the  person  who  was  then 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  in  that  House — the  humble  indi- 
vidual who  is  now  addressing  your  Lord- 
ships —  made  this  answer,  with  the 
full  concurrence  of  his  Colleagues — an- 
nouncing that  that  distinguished  diplo- 
matist was  not  recalled,  he  said  that 
great  services  are  not  cancelled  by  one 
act  or  one  single  error,  however  it  may 
be  regretted  at  the  moment.  What 
I  then  said  with  regard  to  Sir  James 
Hudson,  I  might  say  now  with  regard 
to  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  But  I  do  not 
wish  to  rest  on  that.  I  confess  that, 
so  keen  is  my  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  that  of  my  Oolleagues — and  I  am 
sure  also  that  of  noble  Lords  opposite — 
that  we  would  not  allow  our  decisions  in 
such  matters  to  be  unduly  influenced  by 
personal  considerations  of  any  kind. 
What  we  had  to  determine  was  this — 
Was  it  wise  that  such  an  act  on  the  part 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  as,  in  fact,  com- 
mencing war  without  consulting  the 
Government  at  home,  and  without  their 
sanction,  should  be  passed  unnoticed? 
Ought  it  not  to  be  noticed  in  a  manner 
which  should  convey  to  that  eminent 
person  a  clear  conviction  of  the  feelings 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  was  it  not  their  duty  to 
consider  whether,  were  he  superseded, 
they  could  place  in  his  position  an  indi- 
vidual equally  qualified  to  fulfil  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  resting  on 
him  ?  That  is  what  we  had  to  con- 
sider. We  considered  it  entirely  with 
reference  to  the  public  interest  and  the 
public  interest  alone,  and  we  arrived  at 
a  conviction  that,  on  the  whole,  the  reten- 
tion of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  that  position 
was  our  duty,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
convenient observations  and  criticisms 
to  which  we  were,  of  course,  conscious 
it  might  subject  us ;  and,  that  being  our 
conviction,  we  have  acted  upon  it.  It 
is  a  very  easy  thing  for  a  Government 
to  make  a  scapegoat ;  but  that  is  conduct 
which  I  hope  no  Gentleman  on  this  side, 
and  I  believe  no  Gentleman  sitting  op- 
posite, would  easily  adopt.  If  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  had  been  recalled — if  he  had  been 
recalled  in  deference  to  the  panic — the 
thoughtless  panic — of  the  hour,  in  defer- 
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ence  to  those  who  have  no  responsibility 
in  the  matter,  and  who  have  not  weighed 
well  and  deeply  investigated  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  all  the  arguments  that 
can  be  brought  forward,  and  which 
must  be  appealed  to  to  influence  our 
opinion  on  such  a  question — no  doubt 
a  certain  degree  of  odium  might  have 
been  diverted  from  the  heads  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  and  the  world 
would  have  been  delighted,  as  it  always 
is,  to  find  a  victim.  That  was  not  the 
course  we  pursued,  and  it  is  one  which 
I  trust  no  British  Government  ever  will 
pursue.  We  had  but  one  object  before 
us,  and  that  was  to  take  care  that,  at 
this  most  critical  period,  the  affairs  of 
Her  Majesty  in  South  Africa  should  be 
directed  by  one  not  only  qualified  to 
direct  them,  but  who  was  probably  supe- 
rior to  any  other  individual  whom  we 
could  have  selected  for  that  purpose. 
The  sole  question  that  we  really  have  to 
decide  to-night  is — ^Was  it  the  duty  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  recall  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  in  consequence  of  his  hav- 
ing declared  war  without  our  consent  ? 
We  did  not  think  it  our  duty  to  take  that 
course,  and  we  do  not  think  it  our  duty  to 
take  that  course  now.  Whether  we  are 
right  in  the  determination  at  which  wo 
have  arrived  is  the  sole  question  which  the 
House  has  to  determine  upon  the  Motion 
before  it.  The  noble  Duke  opposite  (the 
Duke  of  Somerset)  has  told  us  that  he 
should  not  be  contented  without  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  whole  policy 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
prepared  to  pursue  in  South  Africa.  If 
the  noble  Duke  will  introduce  that  sub- 
ject, we  shall  be  happy  to  discuss  it  with 
him.  No  one  could  introduce  it  in  a  more 
interesting,  and,  indeed,  in  a  more  en- 
tertaining manner  than  the  noble  Duke. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  ample  knowledge 
and  sarcastic  felicity  with  which  ho  con- 
veys his  thoughts  and  expresses  his 
opinions.  I  think,  however,  that  we 
ought  to  have  had  rather  longer  Notice 
before  we  were  called  upon  to  discuss  so 
large  a  theme  as  that  which  has  now 
been  brought  suddenly  imder  our  notice. 
If  the  noble  Marquess  who  introduced 
this  subject  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
had  given  us  Notice  of  a  Motion  of  this 
character,  we  should  not  have  hesitated 
for  a  moment  to  meet  it ;  I  have,  how- 
ever, no  desire  to  avoid  meeting  the 
subject  of  our  future  policy  in  South 
Africa,  even  on  so  general  a  Notice  as 
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we  have  received  in  reference  to  it  from 
the  noble  Duke.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was 
selected  by  the  noble  Earl  who  recently 
occupied  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  (the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon) chiefly  to  secure  one  great  end — 
namely,  to  carry  into  effect  the  policy  of 
Confederation  in  South  Africa  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  successfully  carried  into 
effect  on  a  previous  occasion  with  regard 
to  the  North  American  Colonies.  Now,  if 
there  be  any  policy  which,  in  my  mind, 
is  more  than  any  other  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  annexation,  it  is  the  policy  of 
Confederation.  By  pursuing  the  policy 
of  Confederation  we  bind  States  together, 
we  consolidate  their  resources,  and  we 
enable  them  to  establish  a  strong  Fron- 
tier;  and  where  wehaveastrong  Frontier, 
that  is  the  best  argument  against  a  policy 
of  annexation.  I  myself  regard  a  policy 
of  annexation  with  great  distrust ;  but  I 
believe  that  the  reasons  of  State  in  re- 
gard to  the  Province  of  the  Transvaal 
were,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  the 
policy  of  annexation.  For  what  were 
the  circumstances  under  which  that  an- 
nexation was  effected  ?  The  Transvaal 
was  a  territory  which  was  no  longer  de- 
fended by  its  occupiers.  The  noble  Earl 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Kimberley),  who 
formerly  had  the  Colonies  under  his 
management,  spoke  of  the  conduct  of 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  as  though  he 
had  not  taken  due  precautions  to  effect 
the  annexation  of  that  Province,  and 
said  that  he  was  not  justified  in  con- 
cealing that  he  had  not  successfully 
consummated  his  object.  The  noble  Earl 
said  that  he  did  not  assemble  troops 
enough  in  the  Province  to  carry  out  pro- 
perly the  policy  of  annexation.  But  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone  particularly  refers 
to  that  very  fact  to  show  that  so  unani- 
mous and  so  united  was  the  sentiment 
in  the  Province  in  favour  of  annexation, 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  send  any  large 
force  there  to  bring  it  about.  The 
annexation  of  that  Province  was  a 
necessity  —  a  geographical  necessity. 
But  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  those  who  were 
connected  with  that  Province  might  have 
calculated  upon  the  permanent  existence 
of  Zululand  as  an  independent  State. 
My  Lords,  I  know  it  is  said  that  when 
we  are  at  war — as  we  unfortunately  now 
are — with  the  Zulus,  or  any  other  savage 
nation,  even  though  we  inflict  upon  them 
some  great  disaster,  and  might  then  effect 


an  arrangement  with  them  of  a  peaceable 
character,  before  long  the  same  Power 
would  again  attack  us  imless  we  annexed 
its  territory.  I  have  never  considered 
that  a  legitimate  argument  in  favour  of 
annexation  of  a  ban)arous  country.  It 
is  very  true  that  if  we  defeated  the  Zulus 
to-morrow — as  I  trust  that  we  shall 
shortly  in  a  signiflcant  manner — in  a 
few  years  another  war  may  break  out 
between  Zululand  and  Her  Majesty's 
Dominions  in  South  Africa.  But  similar 
results  might  occur  in  Europe  if  we  went 
to  war  with  one  of  our  neighbours — as  we 
imfortunately  have  done  on  previous 
occasions ;  and  even  if  we  defeated  our 
neighbours,  yet,  after  a  certain  time, 
when  their  resources  revived,  when  their 
population  had  increased,  and  when  their 
arms  of  destruction  had  been  improved 
or  perfected,  it  would  be  very  likely  that 
they  might  seize  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  war  with  us  again.  But  is 
that  an  argument  why  we  should  not  hold 
our  hand  until  we  had  completely  crushed 
our  adversary?  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that,  because  a  barbarous  nation  in 
Africa  may,  after  it  has  been  chastised 
in  war  by  this  country,  after  a  period 
renew  hostilities — is  that  a  reason  that 
we  are  to  enter  into  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation to  prevent  a  repetition  of  those 
hostilities?  No,  my  Lords,  that  is  a 
policy  which  I  hope  will  never  be  sanc- 
tioned by  this  House.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  we  may  again  be  involved 
in  war  with  the  Zulus;  but  it  is  an 
equal  chance  that,  in  the  development  of 
circumstances  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
the  Zulu  people  may  have  to  invoke  the 
aid  and  the  edliance  of  England  against 
some  other  people,  and  that  the  policy 
dictated  by  feelings  and  influences  which 
have  regulated  our  conduct  with  regard 
to  European  States  may  be  successfully 
pursued  with  regard  to  less  civilized 
nations  in  a  different  part  of  the  world. 
I  will  not  enter  into  any  minute  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  questions  which, 
not  in  consequence  of  the  Hesolution  on 
the  Table,  but  by  reason  of  the  associa- 
tion of  the  subjects  with  the  main  ques- 
tion, have  been  imported  into  the  de- 
bate. They  have  really  nothing  to  do 
with  the  single  issue  that  is  now  before 
your  Lordships,  and  upon  which,  in  a 
very  short  time,  you  will  record  your 
opinion.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land with  regard  to  South  Africa  now 
for   some  years  past  that  is  called  in 
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question.  Different  Oabinets  and  dif- 
ferent schools  of  political  opinion  are 
equally  interested  in  maintaining  that 
policy.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  the  annexation 
of  the  Transvaal  Province  upon  which 
you  are  now  called  to  decide.  It  is  not, 
in  fact,  any  of  the  ijiatters  that  have 
been  treated  in  detail  to-night,  but  which 
really  do  not  branch  out  of  the  Besolu- 
tion  which  is  on  the  Table,  that  are  at 
issue.  To  these,  if  our  policy  be  impugned, 
noble  Lords  opposite  will  have  a  legi- 
timate opportunity  of  calling  your  Lord- 
ships' attention.  The  question  we  have 
before  us  now  is  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  acted  wisely  in  retaining 
the  services  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  have  been 
retained.  That  is  the  only  question. 
On  the  part  of  the  Government,  I  give 
my  opinion  here,  publicly,  that,  in  taking 
that  course,  we  took  one  for  the  public 
welfare  ;  that  we  were  influenced  by  no 
personal  considerations ;  that  we  were 
mfluenced  by  none  of  those  feelings 
which  it  is  difficult  for  even  honourable 
men  when  they  find  a  distinguished 
public  officer  in  difficulty  and  disgrace 
to  be  free  from  ;  that  we  divested  our- 
selves from  any  other  sentiment  but 
doing  that  which  in  a  most  difficult  state 
of  affairs  was  for  the  public  advantage. 
And  if  you  wish  the  public  advantage  to 
be  first  considered,  and  not  the  triumph  of 
a  Party,  you  will  to-night  give  your  de- 
cided negative  to  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Marquess. 

Earl  GEANVILLE  :  I  wiU  not 
trouble  your  Lordships  at  any  length ; 
but  I  may  say,  in  common  with  your 
Lordships,  I  have  heard  with  great 
satisfaction  the  annoimcement  so  em- 
phatically made,  both  by  the  noble 
Viscount  (Viscount  Cranbrook)  and  the 
Prime  Minister,  that  the  policy  of  an- 
nexation was  not  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  I  own  I  thought 
I  had  some  recollection  that,  from  the 
very  beginning,  the  Prime  Minister  had 
made  a  declaration  in  favour  of  a  policy 
which  not  only  maintained,  but  ex- 
tended the  Empire,  and  I  certainly 
fancied  we  had  been  making  annexa- 
tions at  about  the  rate  of  one  a-year 
since  the  present  Government  came  into 
power.  But  I  willingly  accept  the  as- 
surance they  have  given  us  that  they 
are  absolutely  opposed  to  that  policy  for 
the  future.  I  remember,  when  I  first 
went  into  the  House  of  Commons,    I 

The  Earl  of  Beacomfield 


read,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  a 
speech  by  a  Gentleman  known  as 
"  Single-speech  Hamilton,"  which  was 
designed  to  teach  young  Members  of 
ParHament  how  to  meet  every  possible 
Eesolution ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
some  of  his  receipts  have  been  adopted 
by  some  of  my  noble  Friends  opposite 
with  regard  to  the  present  Eesolution. 
The  noble  Viscount  objected  to  the  Eeso- 
lution of  the  noble  Marquess,  as  it  first 
stood,  that  it  was  ambiguous.  The  noble 
Earl  objected  to  it  that  it  was  dark.  I 
can  conceive  nothing  less  ambiguous  or 
dark  than  a  declaration  of  a  fact  which 
everyone  admitted,  and  a  condemnation 
with  which  everyone  agreed.  Objection 
was  also  taken  to  the  addition  that  has 
been  made  to  the  Eesolution,  that  addi- 
tion having  been  made  in  consequence  of 
the  publication  of  the  despatches,  which 
certainly  took  me,  and  I  think  the 
public,  very  much  by  surprise,  within 
the  last  two  or  three  days.  The  Prime 
Minister  objected  to  the  Eesolution  that 
it  was  too  limited.  The  noble  Marquess 
(the  Marquess  of  Salisbury),  on  the  con- 
trary, objected  to  our  discussing  the 
subject  at  all,  entirely  forgetful  that  one 
of  his  Colleagues  in  "  another  place " 
had  declared  that  the  time  had  como 
for  a  discussion.  In  my  opinion,  these 
objections,  if  taken  together,  answer 
each  other.  I  am  not  going  to  trouble 
your  Lordships  by  going  into  all  the 
facts  which  have  been  stated  to  the 
House  to-night ;  but  there  is  one  fact 
of  great  importance,  and  that  is  that 
for  nearly  40  years  our  relations  with 
Zululand  have  been  of  a  perfectly 
friendly  character,  although  during  that 
time  this  savage  military  nation  has  had 
a  very  large  standing  Army.  The  onus 
of  explanation  certainly  lies  with  those 
who  change  that  policy,  a  change  which 
is  immediately  followed  by  war  and  dis- 
aster. I  remember  that  the  noble  Earl 
who  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  stated  that  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  would  be  done 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  Boers. 

The  Earl  of  CAENAEVON  :  I  am 
sorry  to  interrupt  the  noble  Earl,  but 
what  I  said  was  that  it  had  the  consent 
of,  at  all  events,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  European  population. 

Earl  GEANVILLE :  The  last  infor- 
mation received  from  the  Colonies  shows 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  European 
population  will  take  every  opportunity 
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of  shaking  off  the  rule  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment. I  will  now  venture  to  say  some- 
thing with  regard  to  an  observation  made 
by  the  noble  Earl  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  (Earl  Oadogan). 
He  said  he  could  not  take  the  authority 
of  the  noble  Marquess  against  the  autho- 
rity of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone,  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether,  when  my 
noble  Friend  has  been  longer  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  he  will  be  quite  so  con- 
fident about  the  opinion  of  Colonial 
authorities  in  the  case  of  a  war  car- 
ried on  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
Colonies  at  the  Imperial  expense.  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone's  opinions  have 
changed  during  the  last  two  years 
— incidentally,  perhaps,  to  his  having 
somewhat  strained  the  instructions  of  the 
noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  in  the  mode  of  annexing  the 
Transvaal  without  the  full  consent  of 
the  inhabitants.  Having  done  this,  he 
was  almost  bound  by  his  situation  to  do 
everything  he  could  to  conciliate  the 
Boers.  What  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  the  Boers  towards  the  Zulus  ? 
I  think  no  one  will  deny  that  it  has  been 
a  policy,  without  intermission,  of  vio- 
lence, cruelty,  and  fraud ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  since  this  annexation  we 
have  put  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the 
Boers,  wo  have  adopted  their  claims, 
and  have  taken  up  the  war  which  was 
denounced  as  unjust  by  the  noble  Lords 
when  conducted  by  the  Boers,  and  have 
brought  it  to  as  unsuccessful  an  end  as 
they  did.  Then  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  dealt  with  the  award.  I 
thought  the  two  Cabinet  Ministers  who 
have  addressed  the  House  would  have 
said  something  more  in  its  defence  than 
they  did.  There  are  three  Commis- 
sioners of  great  standing  and  competency, 
who  have  fully  considered  all  the  facts. 
It  is  not  denied  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
has  completely  changed  the  character  of 
their  award.  What  was  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer's  advice  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere? 
He  said — **  Do  not  advance  your  troops 
to  the  Frontier  of  Zululand,  because,  if 
you  do,  great  excitement  will  be  created ; 
but  make  your  award  as  soon  as  you 
can,  and  then  the  other  questions  will 
have  a  better  chance  of  being  settled." 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  disregarded  this  advice, 
delayed  the  award,  and  advanced  the 
troops  to  the  Frontier  of  Zululand,  and 
then  delivered  the  award,  in  concert 


with  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  coupled  with  an  Ultima- 
tum, which  there  was  no  chance  of  being 
accepted  —  with  the  consequence  that 
all  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  predictions  have 
been  realized.  With  regard  to  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone,  my  noble  Friend 
(the  Earl  of  Kimberley)  made  some 
remarks  as  to  soldiers  which  were 
slightly  misunderstood  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  He  thought  my  noble  Friend 
complained  that  no  troops  were  sent  out 
to  conquer  the  Boers;  but  what  my 
noble  Friend  said  was  that,  after  the 
annexation  was  complete,  you  were 
bound  to  have  troops  in  order  to  fulfil 
our  obligations  to  the  Boers.  With 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  though  we  condemn  it,  is  it  quite 
clear  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
alone  are  acting  unjustly  to  him  ?  Pre- 
sident Lincoln  used  to  say — '*  It  is  ill  to 
swap  horses  crossing  a  stream ; "  but 
will  not  that  be  the  result  of  the  publi- 
cation of  these  despatches?  One  of 
these  is  full  of  strong  censure  on  him, 
and  another  objects  to  almost  every  one 
of  the  terms  of  the  Ultimatum.  When 
they  reach  him,  will  he  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  resign  ?  And  if  he  does  re- 
sign, you  are  not  swapping  horses  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  but  you  are 
^smounting  without  any  other  horse 
being  at  hand.  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  high- 
handed treatment  of  the  Natives  may 
be  popular  in  the  Colony;  but  you 
can  hardly  keep  him  after  publishing 
these  two  despatches  to  the  wnole  world 
and  thus  doing  him  the  greatestpossible 
harm.  He  has  resigned,  as  I  under- 
stand, all  control  of  military  matters; 
but  you  have  done  that  most  calculated 
to  discredit  him  in  the  Colony,  even  with 
the  barbarians  with  whom  we  are  at 
war.  I  have  heard  Lord  Palmerston 
spoken  of  as  an  example  of  a  man  who 
supported  his  distant  subordinates.  I 
thmk  he  was  right,  and  I  think  the  Go- 
vernment right,  also,  in  being  as  lenient 
as  possible  in  a  case  of  an  error  of  judg- 
ment ;  but  Lord  Palmerston  always  con- 
sidered whether  he  should  recall  a 
man  or  not,  and  then,  having  settled 
not  to  recall  him,  nothing  would  in- 
duce him  to  publish  such  a  censure 
as  to  deprive  him  of  all  authority.  I 
say  it  is  not  by  our  side  that  injustice 
is  done  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  but  by  the 
Government  in  publishing  those  de- 
spatches*    I  say  he  has  acted  in  a  most 
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wilful  way ;  that  lie  has  disregarded  his 
instructions;  and  that  if  you  continue 
him  in  office  you  will  encourage  not  only 
him,  but  you  will  encourage  other  Go- 
remors  to  take  a  high-handed  course, 
leaving  it  to  the  Gbvemment  at  home 
to  approve  or  disapprove  their  acts  after 
they  have  been  done.  It  is  for  the  0^- 
vemment  to  decide  whether  they  will 
continue  to  maintain  in  high  command 
an  Officer  who  has  thus  disobeyed  their 
instructions.  Parliament,  it  has  been 
said,  was  to  be  debarred  from  express- 
ing its  opinion  on  a  point  of  this  im- 
portance; I  entirely  dissent  from  that 
observation,   and  on  this  issue  appeal 

most  cheerfully  to  the  House. 

• 

On  Question  ?  Their  Lordships  divided: 
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Monson,  L.     [Teller.'] 
O'Hagan,  L. 
Eibblosdale,  L. 
RomiUy,  L. 
Rosebory,  L.  (J?.  Rose' 

bery.) 


Save  and  Sele,  L. 
Softon,  L.    {E.  Se/ton.) 
Solbome,  L. 
Sheffield,  L.  {E.  Shef- 

JUld.) 
Somerton,  L.  {E.  Nor^ 

manton^ 
Stanley  oi  Alderley,  L, 
Strafford,  L.     (T.  En- 


E. 

Canterbury,  V. 
Cardwell,  V. 
Falmouth,  V. 

Aberdare,  L. 

Belper,  L. 

Blachf  ord,  L. 

Boyle,  L.  {E.  Cork  and       Jield.) 

Orrery.)     [Teller.']        Sudeley,  L. 
Brougham  andVaux,L.    Thurlow,  L. 
Carew,  L.  Wenlock,  L. 

Carlingford,  L.  "Wolverton,  L. 

NOT-CONTENTS. 

Cairns,  E.     (Z.  Chan-    Leeds,  D. 
eellor.)  Manchester,  D. 

Norfolk,  D. 
Northumberland,  D. 
Beaufort,  D.  Richmond,  D. 

Brandon,  D.(2>.iramt7-    Sutherland,  D. 
ton.)  Wellington,  D. 

Earl  GranvilU 


Abergayenny,  M. 
Ailsa,  M. 
Exeter,  M. 
Hertford,  M. 
Salisbury,  M. 
Winchester,  M. 

Amherst,  E. 

Annesley,  E. 

Bathurst,  E. 

Beaconsfield,  E. 

Beauchamp,  E. 

Belmore,  E. 

Bradford,  E. 

Cadogan,  E. 

Caledon,  E. 

Carnarvon,  E. 

Cawdor,  E. 

Clonmell,  E. 

Coventry,  E. 

Dartmouth,  E. 

Do  La  Warr,  E. 

Denbigh,  E. 

Devon,  E. 

Doncaster,  E.  (D.  Buc- 
eleuch  and  Queens-' 
berry.)    ' 

Dundontdd,  E. 

Eldon,  E. 

Ferrers,  E. 

Gkdnsborough,  E. 

Haddington,  E. 

Hardwicke,  E. 

Harewood,  E. 

Harrington,  E. 

Lanesborough,  E. 

Lindsey,  E. 

Manvers,  E. 

Mount  Edgcumbe,  E. 

Nelson,  E. 

Onslow,  E. 

Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery, E. 

Portarlington,  E. 

Poulett,  E. 

Powis,  E. 

Radnor,  E. 

Ravensworth,  E. 

Redesdale,  E. 

Romney,  E. 

Rosslyn,  E. 

Saint  Germans,  E. 

Stanhope,  E. 

Strange,  E.  (2>.  Athol.) 

Strathmore  and  King- 
horn,  E. 

Vane,  E.  (Jf.  London^ 
derry.) 

Waldegrave,  E. 

Whamcliffe,  E. 

Wilton,  E. 

Bridport,  V. 
Cranbrook,  V. 
Hardinge,  V. 
Hawardon,V.  [Teller.] 
Hill,  V. 
Hood,  V. 
Melville,  V. 
Sidmouth,  V. 
Strathallan,  V. 
Templeto¥m,  V. 
Torrington,  V. 


London,  L.  Bp. 
St.  Albans,  L.  Bp. 

Airey,  L. 

Alington,  L. 

Arundell  of  Wardour, 
L. 

Ashford,  L.  (T.  Bury.) 

Bagot,  L. 

Bateman,  L. 

Blantyre,  L. 

Bloomfiold,  L. 

Brancopeth,  L.  ( V. 
Boyne.) 

Brodrick,L.  {V.Midle. 
ton.) 

Byron,  L. 

Castlemaine,  L. 

Clanbrasaill,  L.  {E. 
Eoden.) 

Clements,  L.  {E,  Lei- 
trim.) 

Clinton,  L. 

Colchester,  L. 

Colville  of  Culross,  L. 

Cottesloe,  L. 

Crofton,  L. 

Delamere,  L. 

De  L'lsle  and  Dudley, 
L. 

Denman,  L, 

Digby,  L. 

Dunmore,  L.  (E.JDun- 
more.) 

Dunsany,  L. 

EUenborough,  L. 

Elphinstone,  L. 

Forbes,  L. 

Forester,  L. 

Gage,  L.     (V,  Gaye.) 

Gerard,  L. 

Gormanston,  L.  (F. 
Qormanstoii .) 

Hampton,  L. 

Harlech,  L. 

Harti8mere,L.  {L.Hen- 
nikcr.) 

Hastings,  L.  {E.  Lou- 
doun.) 

Hay,  L.  {E.  Kinnoul.) 

Hoytesbury,  L. 

Howard  de  Walden,  L. 

Inchiquin,  L. 

Kenlis,  L.  (Jf.  Head- 
fort.) 

Ker,  L.  (Jf.  Lothian.) 

Kesteven,  L. 

Leconfield,  L. 

Massy,  L. 

Monteagle  of  Brandon, 
L. 

Mowbray,  L. 

Northwick,  L. 

Norton,  L. 

O'Neill,  L. 

Ormonde,  L.  (Jf.  Or- 
monde.) 

Penrhyn,  L. 

Plimkct,  L. 

Poltimore,  L. 

Raglan,  L. 

Ramsay,  L.  {E.  Dal- 
houtie.) 
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Ranfurlv,  L.  {E,  Bati'    Stewart  of  Gkfflies,  L. 

ftifly.)  ^K  Oalloway.) 

Raylcigh,  L.  Saint  Leonards,  L. 

Rivers,  L.  Strathnaim,  L. 

Rodnfay,  L.  Strathspey,  L.  iJE,  Sea^ 
lioss,     L.     {E,    OlaS'       Jield,) 

ffow.)  Tollemache,  L. 

Sackville,  L.  Tredegar,  L. 

Salioun,  L.  Tyrone,  L.  {M,  Water' 

Scarsdale,  L.  ford.) 

Silchester,  L.  {E,  Long^    Vontry,  L. 

ford.)  Windsor,  L. 

Skclmorsdale,  L.  Winmarleigh,  L. 

[Teller.']  Zouche    of   Haryng- 

Sondes,  L.  worth,  L. 

Resolved  in  the  Negative. 

House  adjourned  at  Twelve  o'clock,  till 
To-morrow,  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  25th  March,  1879. 


MIXUTES.]— Supply— <?ow«iVfortfrf  in  Committee 
— Resolution  [March  24]  reported. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Reading  — 
Assessed  Rates  Act  Amendment*  [113]. 

First  Reading — Qeneral  Police  and  Improvement 
(Scotland)  Provisional  Order  (Inverness)  • 
[112]. 

Third  Reading — Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2) ; 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (1876)  Amend- 
ment ♦  [44] ;  Petty  Customs  (Scotland)  Aboli- 
tion Act  Amendment  *  [91],  and  passed, 

QUESTIONS. 

— •Oi»0*o*— 

IRELAND— SPEECH  OF  MR.  WILLIAM 
JOnNSTON  (COMMISSIONER  OF  IRISH 
FISHERIES)  .—QUESTION. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
collor  of  the  Exchequer,  If  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  report  in  the 
*^  Downpatrick  Recorder"  of  the  14th 
instant,  of  a  public  address  by  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioner  of  Irish  Fish- 
eries, delivered  by  him  in  a  neighbour- 
hood often  and  recently  the  scene  of 
reli^ous  strife  and  party  riots,  in  which 
that  official  refers  to  recent  proceedings 
in  the  following  terms : — 

"  One  thing  that  has  commended  itself  to  mo 
in  this  society  is  that  it  has  never  failed  to  nrg^ 
a  warfare,  on  the  whole  triumphant  against  the 
great  enemy  wo  have  to  contend  with  in  this 
coimtry,  the  errors  of  the  apostate  Church  of 
Rome.  I  have  been  taken  to  task  for  venturing 
to  say  that  we  would  not  in  Ulster  as  Protostante 
endure  the  endowTnent  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
University,  which  would  falsify  history,  which 
would  pervert  philosophy,  and  which  would  give 
false  views  of  science.    I  do  not  desire  to  give 

VOL.  CCXLIV.     [third  series.] 


offence ;  but,  if  Protestants  are  to  bo  prevented 
from  speaking  the  truth  because  they  happen 
to  be  civil  servants  of  the  Crown,  the  time  has 
come  wQien  Protestants  must  lift  up  their  voices, 
and  protest  against  attempts  to  silonce  them  for 
any  pretext  whatever ;  " 

and,  what  action,  if  any  at  all,  the  Go- 
vernment propose  to  take  under  these 
circumstances  m  reference  to  this  func- 
tionary ?  

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  Sir,  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  raises  some 
important  and  delicate  points  with  re- 
ference to  the  relations  between  the 
Government  and    gentlemen  who    are 

?ermanent  members  of  the  Civil  Service, 
think,  as  a  general  principle,  we  must 
hold  that  the  Government  ought  to  in- 
terfere as  little  as  possible  with  that 
freedom  of  speech  which  Englishmen 
enjoy.  On  the  other  hand,  I  tmnk  it  is 
also  clear  that  gentlemen  who  have  ac- 
cepted permanent  offices  under  the  Crown 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  use 
language  which  is  of  a  character  to  em- 
barrass the  Government  they  serve.  If 
they  speak  in  their  official  capacity,  of 
course  their  reserve  ought  to  be  very 
strict.  Some  different  rule,  of  course, 
would  apply  when  a  gentleman  speaks 
in  his  private  capacity  and  at  a  meeting 
which  is  of  a  distinctiy  non-political  or 
religious  character.  But  sometimes  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  religious  and  poli- 
tical discussion.  With  regard  to  the 
particular  case  to  which  attention  is 
drawn,  I  certainly  regret  that  Mr.  John- 
ston should  have  used  the  language 
which  he  did  on  the  occasion  of  the  ad- 
dress to  the  Orange  meeting  at  Belfast ; 
and  I  regret  still  more  that  he  should — as 
is  apparent  from  his  remarks  at  the  mis- 
sionary meeting — have  misunderstood 
the  caution  which,  in  a  kindly  spirit,  was 
given  to  him  on  itiQ  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  as  it  seems  he  has  misunder- 
stood it,  it  has  been  repeated  to  him 
more  distinctly,  and  I  tmnk  that  is  all 
the  circumstances  justify. 

POST  OFFICE  (IRELAND)  LETTER- 
CARRIERS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  p.  MAETIN  asked  the  Post- 
master General,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  evidence  given 
on  the  trial  of  a  lad  named  Purcell,  a 
letter-carrier  in  Her  Majesty's  service, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  at  the  last 

3  I 
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Tralee  Asdzos,  firont  which  it  appeared 
that  PiiTcell  had  been  paid  by  tke  Post 
Office  the  Bum  of  one  ahiUing  and  six- 
pence a  -week ;  and  that  anouier  letter- 
carrier  named  Fiendergaat,  as  mentioned 
by  the  Judge,  had  been  remunerated  at 
the  rate  of  six  pence  a  day  for  carrying; 
^f  a  letter  bag  twenty  Irish  miles  eatdi  day; 

'■t  if  he  Toi^d  state  what  amount  was  al- 

i^:  lowed  to  the  postmaster  in  chai^  of  the 

ji  difltrict  for  which  Purcell  acted  as  letter- 

'  i  carrier,  and  had  the  postmaster  any  pay- 

1 1:  mentstomakeoutof  hissalary;  whether 

i  there  are  any  instances,  and,  if  eo,  in 

[  what  places  in  England,  of  remunera- 

t  tion  on  so  low  a  scale  given  to  officials 

1^  in  the  Postal  Service ;  if  the  Postmaster 

|[;  General  has  any  objection  to  lay  upon 

('f-  theTable  of  the  House  a  Eetum  showing 

; '  the  rates  of  payment  respediTely  given 

I.  to  postmasters    and   letter-camers   in 

]v.  En^and  and  Ireland;  and,  whether  he 

j,'  proposes  to  have  an  inquiry  made  with 

!'!'  the  object  of  having  an  increase  of  re- 

■f-  muneration  granted  in  Ireland  to  the 

I,'  postmasters  and  letter-carriers  who  may 

appear  to  be  insufficiently  paid? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS :  Sir,  I  had 
no  information  on  the  subject  mentioned 
until  I  saw  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
^v  Gentleman.    Having  now  made  inqniiy, 

■','  I  find  that  the  postmaster  of  Kenmare 

i'  receives,    among  other  allowances,  £4 

;  I  '  a-year  for  the  delivery  of  letters  in  the 

'.  .'■  town,    occupying  about  three-quarters 

:'j-  of  an  hour  a-day — which  is  according 

'  {  to  the  usual  scale  for  such  light  delive- 

I  ■  ries  throughout  the  United  Kingdom — 

'-  and  that  he  hired  Furcell,  who  is  a  shoe- 

maker's apprentice,  to  do  this  small  part 
■  of  his    work  for  li.  Gd.  a-week.      The 

postmaster,  who  is  paid  for  all  his  duties 
according  to  scales  which  apply  to  every 
I  office  of  the  same  class  in  the  United 

!  Kingdom,    receives  about  £65  a-year, 

.  and,  having  certain  expenHOs  to  provide 

.  |.  for,    his  net  income  is  a  little  over  £50 

a-year.     The  authorities  in  Ireland  have 
;^  ',  no  knowledgeof  thecaseof  Prendergast, 

j  "' .  nor  of  6rf.  a-day  being  paid  for  carrying 

;  a  letter-bag  20  miles,  nor  can  they  find 

[  .'  any  trace  of  such  a  man  ever  having 

been  employed.  Eetums,  showing  the 
rates  of  payment,  would  be  very  volumin- 
ous and  costly.  As  postmasters  and 
others,  who  think  themselves  insuffi- 
ciently paid,  have  every  opportunity  of 
making  their  claims  known  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  of  getting  them  considered, 
I  no  general  inquiry  would  appear  to  be 

.^^  Mr.  P.  Martin 


needed.  It  may  be  well  to  give  power 
of  dealing  with  these  cases  by  summary 
jurisdiction.  I  may  add  that,  under  the 
provisionB  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Bill  now  before  Parliament,  such  cases 
as  Purcell's  would  be  dealt  with  sum- 
marily. 

SOUTH  AFEICA— THE  ORANGE  FHEE 
STATE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  OTWAY  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  any  ap- 
plication haa  been  made  by  the  Colonial 
authorities  in  South  Africa  to  the 
Government  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
for  aid  in  the  war  against  the  Zulus ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  true,  as  re- 
ported, that  such  aid  has  been  refused  ? 

8m  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
Sir,  I  have  not  received  any  information 
which  would  enable  me  to  say  whether 
any,  or  what,  application  has  been  made 
to  the  Orange  Free  State.  But  I  tliink 
it  not  unlikely  that,  if  such  an  appli- 
cation has  been  made,  the  President  of 
the  Free  State  has  not  felt  himself  able 
to  comply  with  it.  The  State  is  neither 
rich  nor  powerful,  and  it  borders  on 
Basutoland,  which  is  reported  as  dis- 
turbed. 

SOUTH  APRICA— SIR  BAETLE  FRERE— 
LORD  CHELMSFORD.— QDESTIOKS. 
Me.  BENEST  NOEL  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  >Vhether 
the  Government  have  received  any  com- 
munications from  Sir  Bartle  Frere  of  a 
later  date  than  those  which  have  been 
already  published;  and,  if  so,  whether 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  given  expression 
to  his  opinion,  as  mentioned  by  Lord 
Chelmsford,  that  it  would  be  desirable 
an  officer  should  be  sent  out  who  would 
be  fitted  to  succeed  him  as  High  Com- 
missioner of  South  Africa? 

SiB  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
Sir,  perhaps  the  hon.  Gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  answer  the  Question.  Some 
time  back  a  private  and  confidential 
telegram  was  sent  to  mo  by  Sir  Bartlo 
Frere,  which  I  presume  is  the  expression 
of  concurrence  mentioned  by  Lord 
Chelmsford  in  his  opinion  that  au  officer 
of  the  rank  of  Major  General  should  bo 
sent  out  to  Africa  without  delay.  I 
think  I  should  be  justified  in  reading 
that  telegram  to  the  House,  as  Sir  Bartlo 
Frere's  views  on  the  matter  have  been 
somewhat  misrepresented,  and  it  clearly 
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ehowa   what  they  were, 
effect,  dated  Jaauary  28 — 

^'Lato  events  h&ve  imprcssod  me  with  the 
ffreat  riflltfl  wa  run  nhould  anything  happen  t.i 
Ijord  Chelmaford.  Ho  is  very  strong,  bat  mud-i 
exposed  to  daiif<:er.  and  wo  ihouJd  staiid  still  if 
bo  wore  to  knixik  up.  There  oaght  to  bo  at 
hand  a  seoonii  in  conucaiid,  capable  of  taking  up 
hia  nork  in  all  doportments,  if  Deoeasary,  tui 
ProTisional  Governor  and  High  Conunissionei', 
iiH  well  OS  General." 

The  House  is  aware  that  it  is  cnetomar; 
in  South  Africa  to  name  the  General 
commandiag  the  troops  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  temporaty  abeence  or  in- 
capacity of  the  Goremor;  and,  for  the 
eamo  reason,  Lord  Chelmsford  holda  a 
dormant  commission  as  High  Com- 
missioner. I  may  add  that  I  have  re- 
ceived no  ofBcial  communication  on  Uub 
subject  from  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

Colonel  MUEE:  Mayl  ask,  Whether 
any  officer  has  been  sent  out  in  that 
capacity — whether  any  special  officer hae 
been  sent  out  with  the  view  of  taking- 
Lord  Cheknsford's  placo,  in  the  event  of 
that  being  required,  and  also  of  taking 
the  place  of  the  High  Commissioner,  in 
the  event  of  that  being  needed? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
Sir,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  is 
surely  aware  that  four  Major  Generals 
have  been  sent  out.  The  senior  of  these 
officers  would  naturally  be  the  ofKcer  to 
be  selected. 

Ms.  OTWAT:  With  regard  to  the 
four  Major  Generals  who  have  been  sent 
out  to  the  Cape,  I  should  like  to  ask,  Is 
it  not  the  fact,  that  the  appointment  of 
the  officers  to  exercise  the  offices  which 
may  become  void  through  tbe  illness  or 
disability  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  would  be 
made  by  the  War  Department  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  altogether  independent  of  any  other 
Dopartraent  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  Sir,  I  think  I 
must  ask,  so  far  as  any  arrangement  of 
that  sort  is  concerned,  that  the  hon. 
Member  should  give  me  Notice  of  bis 
Question.  But  I  think  the  simple 
answer  is  that  which  has  been  given  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Michael  Hicka- 
Beach).  Four  officers  of  the  rank  of 
Major  General  have  been  sent  out  to 
assist  Lord  Chelmsford.  They  are  at  hie 
absolute  disposal ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
any  casualty  taking  placo,  the  command 
will  devolve  upon  the  senior  officer,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  of  the  Service. 


PAROCHIAL  CHARITIES  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  LONDON— THE  ROYAL  COMMIS- 
SION .—QU  ESTION . 

Mr.  FAWCETT  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  If  he 
can  inform  the  House  when  the  inquiry, 
which  is  now  being  carried  on  by  a  Koyal 
Commission,  into  the  parochial  charities 
of  the  City  of  London  will  be  completed  ? 
Me.  ASSHETON  CE08S:  Six,  I 
believe  the  inquiry  will  be  completed 
shortly  after  Ecister. 

CHIMINAL  LAW— CASE  OF  WILLIAM 
HABRON.— QDE8TI0N. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  it  is  true,  as  re- 
ported in  the  "Manchester  Guardian," 
that  the  Government  intend  to  compen- 
sate William  Habron  for  the  suffermgs 
he  has  undei|^ne  by  granting  him  a 
sum  of  £250 ;  and,  if  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  this  statement,  whether  the 
Government  will  consider  the  substantial 
compensation  made  to  Mr.  Barber  in 
consequence  of  a  Yote  taken  in  this 
House,  and  will  obtain  such  an  amount 
for  Habron  as  will  purchase  him  a 
farm,  as  agriculture  is  the  only  occu- 
pation he  understands? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  Sir,  neither 
7S«  ManchetUr  Guardian,  nor  any 
other  paper,  was  authorized  to  state  that 
the  Government  intended  to  compensate 
William  Habron  by  the  grant  of  £2fi0. 
The  mention  of  such  a  sum  has  never 
escaped  my  lips ;  but  it  does  so  happen 
that  I  have  that  sum  at  my  disposal, 
and  I  am  at  the  present  moment  in  com- 
munication with  those  who  are  certainly 
extremelyfavourable  to  William  Habron, 
and  who  are  very  much  interested  in  his 
future  welfare,  as  to  how  his  interests 
can  best  be  furthered. 

EGYPT— THE  MINISTERIAL  CRISIS. 

qiTESTIOHS. 

Sib  GEOBGE  CAMPBELL  (for  Sir 

Jin.iAH  Goldsuid)  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  the  atate- 

lent  is  correct  which  appeared  in  the 

Observer  "  of  Sunday  last,  to  the  effect 

that  a  joint  note  was  on  the  Sth  instant 

addressed  by  telogram  to  the  Khedive 

by  the  English  and  French  Governments, 

with  reference  to  the  recent  Ministerial 

crisis  at  Cairo;  and,if  so,  whether  its  pur- 
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Sort  TBS  accurately  giTen;  and,  trhotbei- 
B  will  lay  a  Copy  of  it  upon  the  Table  of 
theHonee?  He  also  asked,  Whether  tli& 
English  and  Frenoh  Govemmeiits  havo 
rec^uired  the  Khedivo  of  Egypt  to  ab- 
BtaiD  from  sitting  in  his  own  Conncil, 
and  to  give  the  Foreign  Ministers  ^ 
veto  on  me  proceedings  of  that  Council, 
and  have  at  the  aamo  time  hold  him 
personally  responsible  for  any  failures 
in  the  measures  of  the  present  adminir 
tration;  if  he  can  explain  how  it  hap^ 

fsned  that  during  the  past  year  tho 
gyptian  bondholders  wore  paid,  while 
the  English  Goremment,  the  assignee 
of  part  of  the  tribute  due  to  Turkey, 
was  not  paid ;  and,  if  he  can  now  say 
whether  the  English  Finance  Minister 
of  Egypt  came  under  any  obligation  or 
made  any  promises  to  great  financial 
hoases  not  to  reduce  the  interest  on  the 

E^ptian  debt  for  a  certain  period  ? 

The  CHANOELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  say,  with 
regard  to  the  first  Question,  that  as 
oommunicationB  are  still  going  on,  and 
as  the  French  Government  is  a  party  to 
them  as  well  as  ourselves,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  any  minute  answer  aa  to 
the  nature  of  the  current  nogotiationB. 
I  am,  therefore,  hardly  able  to  give  an 
answer,  which  might  not  be  either  mis- 
leading or  imperfect,  to  the  first  Ques- 
tion. But  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
there  is  perfect  accord  between  the 
English  and  French  GoTemments  in  the 
iDBtter.  The  Papers  which  are  passing 
through  the  Frees  will  bring  the  ac- 
counts down  to  a  recent  date,  though 
not  including  the  current  negotiations. 
In  the  aocond  Question,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man asked  how  it  happened  that  the 
Egyptian  bondholders  were  paid  while 
the  English  Government — the  assignee 
of  part  of  the  tribute  due  to  Turkey — 
was  not  paid?  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
ceedings which  terminated  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  bondholders — the 
May  coupon,  I  suppose — which  have 
been  made  more  than  onco  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  this  House — [Sit 
Georqe  Campbeli.  :  The  November  cou- 
pon also.]  Tlie  November  coupon  was 
paid  very  much  under  similar  circum- 
stances, though  not  under  any  pressure 
of  the  Government.  With  regard  to  the 
last  payment  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, we  were  not.  of  course,  in  direct 
conmiunication  with  the  Egyptian  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject.  Our  claim  was 
Sir  Oeorgt  Campbell 


against  Turkey,  and  we  have  pressed  it 
from  time  to  time.  Turkey  ordered  the 
Xhedive  to  make  payment;  but,  some- 
how or  other,  circnmstancoB  have  oc- 
curred to  prevent  payment  being  made. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  mat  the 
Porte  gave  the  order,  and  that  the  Forte 
was  justified  in  giving  it.  We  have  not 
put  any  exceptional  pressure  on  Egypt 
in  the  matter ;  hut  in  no  way  have  we 
been  an  asaenting  party ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  steadily  remonstrated  against 
the  delay  that  has  taken  place.  With 
regard  to  the  lost  part  of  the  Question, 
I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  any  promise 
made  by  the  !ESaghsh  Finance  Minister 
of  Egypt.  It  is  not  my  business  to  have 
anymlng  to  say  to  Questions  of  that 
sort. 

POST  0FFrC3B— THE  WEST  INDIA  MAIL 
COKTHACT. 

PEBSOHAL  EXPLANATION. 

Sis  HENKT  8ELWIN-IBBET80N 
wished  to  make  a  personal  explanation 
with  regard  to  what  fell  from  him  in 
the  discussion  on  the  contract  for  the 
mail  service  to  the  West  Indies.  His 
attention  had  boon  called  to  the  words 
that  fell  from  him  that  certain  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Company,  though,  no 
doubt,  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
the  trade,  held  no  passenger  certificates. 
These  words  were  absolutely  correct, 
being  founded  on  a  statement  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  ;  but  it  was  only  fair  to 
the  Company  to  say  that,  although  they 
did  not  hold  certificates  from  the  Board 
of  Trade,  they  had  been  out  of  England, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  renew  their 
certificates ;  and  that  another  vessel,  not 
included  in  the  list,  had  been  certificated 
on  the  1 1th  of  January  this  year. 

ORDERS    OF  TEE  DAY. 


CONSOLIDATED  FUND  (No.  2)  BILL. 

Iff.  Baika,  Mr.   Chancdhr  of  the  Exckrqiur, 

Sir  Henry  Stiwin-lbbelson.) 

THIRD  READINQ. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Sia    GEOEGE    CAMPBELL   asked 

what  arrangement  would  bo  made  by 
the  Government  for  enabling  hon.  Mem- 
bers, who  postponed  their  Motions  on 
Thursday  to  enable  the  Government  to 
get  the    Supplementary   Estimates,    to 
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bring  forward  such  Motions  on  another 
day? 

Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  that  the  hon.  Member,  having  stood 
fifth  on  the  occasion  he  referred  to,  could 
not  have  obtained  a  first  position,  unless 
the  Motion  to  go  into  Supply  had  been 
prolonged  for  five  niffhts.  What  he 
said  last  night  pointed  to  one  of  the 
opportunities  which  would  be  offered 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  for  bringing  for- 
ward this  Motion.  The  Government 
were  not  prepared  to  consider  what  had 
been  done  as  at  all  shutting  out  the 
question  of  nights  of  Supply ;  and  they 
would  take  care  that  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates  should  be  put  down,  so  that 
there  could  be  full  discussions  on  going 
into  Committee.  In  addition,  the  natur^ 
opportunities  of  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
were  still  open  to  the  hon.  Member. 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  wished  to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker  as  to 
whether  it  was  a  regular  proceeding  for 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  put 
down  for  a  Tuesday  a  Bill  as  an  Order 
of  the  Day,  to  have  precedence  over 
Notices  of  Motion.  It  seemed  to  him  to 
augur  ill  for  the  future  conduct  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House.  He  thought  the 
House  ought  to  have  some  clear  under- 
standing as  to  whether  it  was  to  be 
taken  as  a  precedent  or  not,  as  he 
thought  it  trenched  on  the  rights  of 
private  Members. 

Mb.  SPEAKEE  said,  that  the  course 
taken  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  a  course  not  unusually  taken, 
especially  with  reference  to  Bills  of  an 
urgent  character,  and  which  had  met 
with  no  opposition  in  their  several 
stages. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  dJi^  passed, 
MOTIONS. 

AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  ACT,  1875. 
MOTION  FOn  A  SELECT  OOMMITTEE. 

Mb.  B.  SAMUELSON  rose  to  move— 

**That  a  Select  Committee  bo  appointod  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  187i),  and  into  the  conditions  of 
Agricultural  Tenancies  in  England  and  Wales." 

Having  given  a  summary  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  he  said  it  was  a  curious 
fact  that  it  had  no  Preamble ;  but  the 
reasons  why  it  was  passed  could  be 
gathered  from  the  speech  of  thenobleEarl 


at  the  hea^  of  the  Government  (the  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield)  when,  as  Mr.  Disraeli,  he 
moved  the  second  reading  in  that  House. 
He  said  it  was  devised  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  in  the  law  relating  to  agri- 
cultural tenancies;    he    referred,   with 
approbation,  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Fusey 
and    others   to    give   compensation    to 
tenants  for  imexhausted  improvements 
effected  by  them,  and  to  prevent  the  de- 
terioration of  the  soil ;  and  he  described 
the  measure  as  one  that  would  place 
owners  in  a  strong  position  and  occu- 
piers in  a  just  positions-one  that  would 
secure  to  the  tenant  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements,  and  to  the 
owner  compensation  for  waste  and  injury 
through  breach  of  covenant.    Notwith- 
standing the  declarations  of  the  Prime 
Minister  as  to  the  benefits  the  Act  was 
calculated  to    secure  to    the  tenant,   it 
appeared  from  inquiries  instituted  by 
very    competent  persons    that    it    had 
proved  to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  dead  letter.  ["  No,  no! "]  He  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  such  a  statement  would 
not  pass  unchallenged;  but  when  it  was 
made  on  respectable  authority,  a  case 
wassurelymadeoutforthe  inquiry  hepro- 
posed.  The  weak  point  of  the  Actlay  in  two 
formal  clauses  at  the  end  which  enabled 
landlords  and  tenants  to  remain  outside 
its  provisions.     This  was  done  in  ordi- 
nary cases  by  mutual  agreement,  and  in 
the  case  of  yearly  tenancies  by  the  act  of 
either  party  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  other.    The  Prime  Minister  called 
this  "  freedom  of  contract ; "  but  it  was 
certainly  a  question  whether  the  phrase 
properly  described  an  arrangement  by 
which  one  party  gave  up  that  to  which 
he  had  previously  been  declared  to  be 
entitled  without  receiving  ^m  the  other 
party  anything  in  return.    Why  the  Act 
had  been  so  strangely  constructed  he 
(Mr.  B.  Samuelson)  could  not  imagine, 
unless  the  Prime  Minister  had  counted 
upon  educating  his  Party  sufficiently 
during   the   passage    of   the    Bill    to 
enable  him    to  conveniently  drop  the 
last  two  clauses  altogether.    No  sooner 
had  the   Act   passed  than  a    remark- 
able circumstance  occurred.     Both  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster    and    the    Duchy 
of  Cornwall,  which  had  been  specially 
included  in  the  Bill,  contracted  them- 
selves out  of  it,  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation being  offered.    Probably  there 
were  excellent  reasons  for  this  step  being 
taken ;  but  hon.  Members  would  agree 
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with  him  that  the  fact  was  not  (calculated 
to  inspire  confidence  throughout  the 
countiy  generally  in  the  working  of  the 
Act.  J^tums  collected  by  The  Mark 
Lane  JSxpress,  and  also  by  the  Farmers' 
Olub,  soon  after  the  Act  came  into 
operation,  showed  that  at  the  time 
it  was  almost  universally  evaded.  He 
had  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  in 
every  county  in  England  and  Wales 
from  persons  well  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject as  to  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and 
had  received  in  all  over  200  replies  from 
51  counties.  In  the  great  majority  of 
instances  the  reply  amounted  to  this — 
that  the  Act  was  a  dead  letter,  or  had 
not  been  adopted  at  all ;  in  some  cases 
the  existing  customs  rendered  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Act  unnecessary ;  while  in  one 
or  two  instances  the  reply  was  that  the 
existence  of  the  Act  had  caused  12 
months'  notice  to  be  given  instead  of 
six.  One  agent  on  an  extensive  estate 
said — "Nearly  every  land  agent  in  the 
Kingdom  has  noticed  the  tenants  out  of 
the  Act."     One  other  question  he  had 

gut  was  whether  the  passing  of  the  Act 
ad  led  to  any  improvement  in  the  con- 
ditions on  which  farms  were  let.  There, 
again,  the  effect  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  replies  received  was  that  it  had  not ; 
while,  in  a  few  cases,  the  reply  was  that 
it  had  led  to  the  giving  of  longer  notice 
and  to  more  liberal  dealing  with  the 
tenants — that  it  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  tenants,  and  had  led  to  their  making 
better  terms;  and,  in  one  case,  it  was 
said  that  the  Act  had  led  to  a  revision 
of  agreements  and  an  increase  in  their 
stringency.  He  had  now  made  known 
to  the  House  the  replies  which  he  had 
received,  and  it  was  for  the  House  to 
judge  whether  the  statement  he  had 
made,  to  the  effect  that  the  Act  had 
resulted  in  very  little  improvement,  was 
correct  or  not.  In  some  cases,  whore 
agreements  existed  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  the  agreements  had  been 
altered  so  as  to  be  more  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
statute;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
agreements  had  been  granted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Act  in  those  cases  in  which 
none  existed  before  the  introduction  of 
the  measure.  In  answer  to  inquiries 
that  he  had  made,  he  had  found  that 
the  system  of  paying  for  unexhausted 
improvements  was  foUowed  in  very  few 
quarters.  The  words  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare  Read), 

^       Mr.  B,  Samuehon 


in  reference  to  this  point,  were  well 
worthy  of  attention.  The  words  to 
which  he  (Mr.  B.  Samuelson)  referred 
were— 

"  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true,  that  the  half  or  more 
than  the  half  of  the  land  of  England  is  held  at 
six  months*  notice  to  quit,  without  any  com- 
pensation to  the  outgoing  tenant,  either  by 
agreement  or  custom  P  ** 

The  hon.  Member  for  South  Norfolk 
appended  a  note  to  those  words  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"The  question  has  become  a  national  one, 
and  it  is  a  disgrace  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
land  of  England  should  be  held  by  tenants  on 
the  conditions  on  which  it  is  held  now.*' 

In  refutation  of  the  argument  that  a  low 
rent  was  an  equivalent  to  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements,  he  would 
refer  to  an  essay  on  The  Relatione  of 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Bear,  whose  name  would  be  recog- 
nised as  that  of  the  writer  of  two  re- 
cent papers  in  The  Fortnightly  Review, 
There  were  numerous  estates  in  tho 
country,  he  knew,  where  the  tenants  had 
such  faith  in  the  continuance  of  their 
possession  that  a  sufficient  encourage- 
ment existed  for  them  to  lay  out  money 
on  improvements ;  but  that  faith  surely 
could  not  be  thought  to  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  law  which  would  grant  to 
tenants  such  compensation  as  was  just. 
According  to  the  statistics  lately  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Caird  in  his  little  book  on 
the  landed  interest,  the  value  of  homo- 
grown  food  was  about  £260,000,000  per 
annum.  It  appeared  that  during  tho 
last  eight  years  there  had  been  no 
increase  whatever  in  the  production  of 
grain,  and  only  a  very  trifling  increase 
in  the  production  of  animal  food,  in  this 
country.  But  vithin  the  last  ^yq  or  six 
years  there  had  been  a  sensible  diminu- 
tion in  the  production  both  of  grain  and 
of  animal  food.  Our  imports  of  foods  of 
various  kinds  during  the  year  1878 
amounted  to  £100,000,000.  Comparing 
1878  with  1868,  there  was  an  increase 
of  nearly  100  per  cent  in  grain  and  of 
125  per  cent  in  animal  food  and  various 
products.  He  had  shown  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Prime  Minister,  it  was  de- 
sirable that  our  home  produce  should  be 
increased,  if  possible.  The  estimates 
varied  greatly — from  10  to  100  per 
cent — but  they  all  agreed  that  it  was 
possible,  by  causing  capital  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  soil,  to  increase  our  supply 
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of  food.  Additional  capital  would  not, 
however,  be  invested  in  the  soil  until 
tenants  were  enabled  to  obtain  compen- 
sation for  their  improvements.  Therefore, 
we  must  consider  this  as  a  question 
affecting  not  only  landlords  and  tenants, 
but  also  the  consumers  and  the  country 
at  large.  Agriculture  was  at  present 
suffering  from  great  depression.  He 
had  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  the 
Eetum  of  the  number  of  biUs  of 
sales  lately  granted  by  farmers.  In  the 
eight  months  from  July,  1878,  to  the 
beginning  of  March,  1879,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  eight  months  of 
1877-8,  the  number  of  biUs  of  sale  had 
nearly  doubled.  This  fact  was  in  itself 
sufficient  to  show  that  great  distress 
prevailed  among  agriculturists.  He 
hoped,  if  the  House  were  to  grant  a 
Select  Committee,  that  the  inquiry  would 
have  definite  limits;  if  it  were  to  go  into 
the  questions  suggested  by  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin),  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  all  concerned.  The 
course  taken  with  regard  to  the 
Amendment  was  rather  suspicious.  His 
Notice  had  been  on  the  Paper  for  three 
months,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  took 
no  steps  to  bring  the  question  to  an 
issue.  But  when  the  Amendment  was  put 
down,  the  cry  for  Reciprocity,  which  was 
another  name  f orProtection,  was  rife  in  the 
country ;  and,  ifhe  (Mr.  B.  Samuelson)  was 
not  mistaken,  the  Amendment  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  Beciprocity.  But  he  was 
quite  certain  the  country  would  never 
allow  import  duties  to  be  placed  on  the 
food  of  the  people.  Import  duties  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  protection  to 
the  landlord's  rents.  He  held  in  his 
hand  an  account  of  a  sale  of  25,000 
bushels  of  wheat  imported  from  Chicago 
into  Liverpool.  The  freight  and  charges, 
including  the  cost  of  sale  in  Liverpool, 
were  12«.  per  quarter  in  addition  to  the 
expense  of  conveying  the  wheat,  per- 
haps from  the  interior  of  Illinois  to  Chi- 
cago. In  point  of  fact,  the  landlord  had 
a  protection  already  of  from  14«.  to  15«. 
per  quarter,  which  was  about  equal  to 
35  per  cent  of  the  present  price  in  this 
country.  If  that  were  not  a  sufficient 
protection,  one  of  two  things  alone  could 
happen.  Either  the  land  must  be  made 
more  productive — ^which  could  only  be 
done  by  an  expenditure  of  capital,  and 
that  could  be  obtained  only  by  giving  the 
tenant  security — or  rents  must  full.     He 


hoped  that,  by  adopting  equitable 
measures  towards  the  tenant,  we  might 
avoid  any  great  reduction  of  rents. 
But  if  rents  fell,  then  would  be 
the  time  for  the  inquiry  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire,  and  also 
for  inquiry  into  a  state  of  things  which 
was  bound  up  with  the  system  of  primo- 
geniture and  entail.  Farmers  were  no 
longer  so  ready  as  they  used  to  be  to 
take  leases ;  and  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  when  they  did  not  know  what  a 
just  rent  was,  it  was  not  desirable  that 
they  shoidd.  If  that  were  so,  there  was 
the  greater  reason  for  security  for  agri- 
cultural improvements.  He  would  like 
that  the  Committee  he  asked  for  should, 
in  the  first  place,  ascertain  on  indepen- 
dent testimony  whether  the  Act  of  1875 
had  failed ;  secondly,  what  were  the  ob- 
jections of  landlords  and  tenants  to  it ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  they  should  determine 
the  best  way  of  meeting  those  objections 
— whether  by  amending  the  Act,  or  repeal- 
ing it  and  enacting  something  more 
simple.  He  asked,  that  if  a  man  had  to 
part  with  what  the  law  declared  to  be 
his  property,  he  should  receive  a  valuable 
consideration  in  return.  If  the  Act  of 
1875  were  maintained,  the  scheme  of 
compensation  should  be  made  more  elas- 
tic ;  the  award  of  an  arbitrator  should 
be  simpler  than  it  now  was,  and  appeals 
should  be  much  more  restricted  than 
they  were  under  the  Act.  With  regard 
to  the  Amendment  to  be  moved  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr. 
O'Donnell),  that  hon.  Member  could 
have  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  farms  were 
held  in  this  country,  if  he  was 
not  aware  that  if  his  proposal,  which 
looked  like  fixity  of  tenure,  were  adopted, 
no  labourer  could  ever  become  a  land- 
owner without  a  middleman  between 
him  and  the  landlord.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Harcourt)  had 
also  given  Notice  of  an  Amendment  that 
agricultural  agreements  prescribed  by 
the  Legislature  should  Be  permissive 
in  their  character.  He  (Mr.  B.  Samuel- 
son)  entirely  agreed  with  him;  but 
he  could  not  consider  that  a  permis- 
sive agreement,  where  one  party  was  at 
liberty  to  contract  himself  out  of  it 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  party. 
He  had  only,  in  conclusion,  to  state  that 
the  London  Farmers'  Club,  which  was 
in  every  sense  a  representative  body,  had 
at  their  last  meeting  passed  a  resolution 
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in  favour  of  his  Motion  for  wanting  a 
Committoo.  Thanking  the  House  for 
the  attention  they  had  paid  to  him,  he 
begged  to  move  for  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  PHIPPS  said,  he  rose  with  plea- 
sure to  second  the  Eesolution  which  had 
been  so  ably  moved  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Banbury.  The  subject  was  one 
which  demanded  inquiry.  The  distress 
which  existed  among  farmers  was  so 
great,  that  many  who  had  been  long  en- 
gaged in  agriciQture,  and  were  unfit  for 
any  other  calling,  were  leaving  it  in  order 
to  save  the  renmant  of  property  still  left 
to  them ;  and  unless  the  depression  were 
in  some  way  quickly  removed,  many 
others  would  follow  their  example.  Some 
of  the  causes  of  that  depression  were 
practically  irremovable.  First  of  all, 
there  was-  the  importation  of  foreign 
agricultural  produce.  Though  large, 
that  importation  was  at  present  in  its 
infancy,  the  great  efforts  of  foreign 
countries  being  directed  to  provide  food 
for  the  English  market.  The  British 
farmers  expressed  no  desire  that  these 
importations  should  be  restricted  bylaw, 
for  they  knew  that  no  Government  could, 
or  ought  to,  place  any  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  consumers  obtaining  cheap 
food.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  labour 
must,  of  course,  depend  on  supply  and 
demand.  The  decrease  of  the  home- 
consuming  power  would  not  be  alleviated 
until  prosj)erity  was  again  brought  to 
the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  country. 
Unpropitious  seasons  were  beyond  the 
control  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  there  were  three  causes 
which  were  preventable  by  legislation — 
the  importation  of  disease,  the  increase 
of  local  burdens,  and  the  insecurity  of 
capital  invested  by  the  tenant  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.  It  was  to  remedy 
the  last  of  these  evils  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Bill  was  introduced.  The 
question  was,  had  it  effected  its  object? 
If  not,  why  not  ?  The  Committee  now 
asked,  if  granted,  would  be  able  to  give 
an  authoritative  reply  to  these  questions. 
The  right  of  the  outgoing  tenant  to  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements 
left  on  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the 
future  occupier,  although  a  most  benefi- 
cent provision,  was  rendered  ineffectual 
by  the  power  of  one  of  the  parties  to 
contract  himself  out  of  it.  Were  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  necessary  ?  If  un- 
necessary, why  were  they  enacted  ? 
Wore  they  just;  and,  if  just  why  should 

Mr.  B.  Samuekon 


they  be  ignored  ?  To  his  mind,  they 
were  alike  advantageous  to  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant.  The  tenant  could  not 
contract  himself  out  of  the  return  of  the 
property  tax,  which  he  had  a  right  to 
deduct  by  Act  of  Parliament,  notwith- 
standing any  agreement  to  the  contrary. 
So,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  should  the 
right  of  tenants  be  recognized  to  pay- 
ments for  unexhauBted  improvements, 
notwithstanding  any  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary. This  should  be  secured,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tenants  alone,  but  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  large.  Ho 
knew  this  view  of  the  question  would 
not  be  acceptable  to  those  who  consi- 
dered the  maintenance  of  freedom  of 
contract  incompatible  with  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  law;  but  might  not 
freedom  of  contract  be  carried  too  far  ? 
Was  not  freedom  of  contract  limited  in 
many  ways  by  Acts  of  Parliament? 
Landlord  and  tenant  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  any  agreement  they  pleased,  pro- 
vided that  agreement  did  not  deprive  the 
tenant  of  the  compensation  to  which  ho 
was  justly  entitled.  But  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  unnecessary,  if  not  unjust, 
which,  while  exacting  that  certain  tilings 
should  be  done  in  the  interest  of  all,  still 
retained  a  provision  that  any  two  parties 
might  by  agreement  divest  themselves 
of  the  obligations  which  the  Act  im- 
posed. The  general  consensus  of  opinion 
expressed  by  the  farmers'  clubs  was  in 
favour  of  changes  in  the  law  which 
would  secure  compensation  to  the  tenant 
for  unexhausted  improvements,  as  well 
as  to  the  landlord  for  dilapidation  and 
deterioration  caused  by  neglect ;  and  he 
therefore  seconded  the  Eesolution. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quiro  into  the  opcnition  of  the  Acfricultural 
lloldings  Act,  1875,  and  into  tlio  conditions  of 
Agricultural  Tenancies  in  England  and  Wales." 
— {Mr.  Benihard  Sam  nelson.) 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  expressed  satis- 
faction that  the  Liberal  Party  were 
coming  forward  to  take  their  proper 
place  in  the  movement  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  agriculture.  A  goiieration  ago 
the  Liberal  Party  obtained  Free  Trade  ; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  the  interests  of 
the  farmers  were  overlooked.  A  genera- 
tion ago  Parliament  took  certain  advan- 
tages from  the  agricultural  classes ;  but 
no  step  was  taken  to  relieve  them  from 
their  exceptional    disadvantages.      Ho 
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was  of  opinion  that  it  was  liigh  time 
that  free  agriculture  should  supple- 
ment Free  Trade.  He  did  not  see  that 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Banbury  was  in  favour  of  his  Resolution ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  considered 
that  speech  to  be  a  support  of  his  Amend- 
ment. The  Amendment  he  would  move 
was  to  the  effect — 

"  That  there  can  bo  no  adoqtiate  remedy  for 
the  agricultural  depression  existing  throughout 
the  country,  and  severely  affecting  also  the 
interests  of  town  labour,  which  does  not,  espe- 
cially at  this  period  of  increasing  Foreign  Com- 
2>otition,  protect  the  application  of  skill  and 
capital  to  the  soil  by  the  establishment  of 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements, 
equitable  appeal  against  exorbitant  rents,  and 
substantial  security  of  tenure  for  the  agricultural 
classes  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

That  Amendment  he  moved  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  block 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  influenced  by  many 
considerations,  could  not  go  on  tiLe  pre- 
sent occasion  further  than  the  Besolution 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  thought  it 
expedient  that  the  country  at  large 
should  know  that,  at  any  rate,  a  section 
of  the  Liberal  Party  was  prepared  to  go 
thoroughly  and  to  the  fullest  extent 
into  the  demands  and  requirements  of 
the  farmers.  In  the  second  place,  he 
made  a  special  reference  to  the  agri- 
cultural question  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  because  he  wished  to  remind 
the  agricultural  classes  that  they  had 
common  interests,  and  that,  as  they 
suffered  in  common,  they  should  co- 
operate against  common  opponents.  He 
had  had  something  to  say  with  regard 
to  exceptional  legislation  for  Ireland  on 
many  occasions ;  but  just  at  present  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  Irish 
people  and  the  English  people  were 
in  this  matter  to  some  degree  in- 
fluenced by  the  feelings  and  desires  of 
common  humanity.  The  Eesolution 
before  the  House  appeared  to  him  to  be 
of  the  character  of  a  very  make-believe 
sympathy  with  the  agricultural  classes, 
similar  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  of  the  Government.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  that  Act  had  not  introduced 
any  reform  into  the  agricultural  relations 
of  this  country ;  and  it  was  a  question 
whether  it  was  ever  intended  to  intro- 
duce any  importtmt  reform.  The  posi- 
tion which  the  Conservative  Party  held, 
and  probably  liked  to  hold,  was  that, 
while  they  were  leaders  of  the  country 
party — the  farmers — and  enjoyed  all  the 


advantages  of  leadership,  they  gave  in 
return  but  a  minimum  of  protection. 
There  was  exceptionally  severe  agricul- 
tural depression  throughout  the  country ; 
and  this  would  continue  until  we  got 
rid  of  the  mischievous  features  of  a 
mischievous  system.  What  effectual 
remedy  could  there  be  which  did  not 
start  with  the  removal  of  the  artificial 
hindrances  to  agrioulture  ?  One  of  the 
chief  of  these  artificial  hindrances  was 
the  power  of  capricious  eviction.  In 
Ireland  they  had  been  more  keenly  sen- 
sible to  the  evils  of  the  system  that 
weighed  on  agriculture  than  the  people 
of  ^gland  had ;  but,  unfortunately,  it 
was  only  in  England  that  public  opinion 
was  felt,  and  it  was  because  Irish 
public  opinion  was  so  weak,  that  no- 
thing had  been  done  to  effect  a  re- 
medy. Irish  public  opinion  had  been 
powerless  against  the  combination  of 
English  landed  interests,  covering 
and  protecting  Irish  proprietary  inte- 
rests. This  matter  had  a  very  close  re- 
lation to  the  towns.  So  long  as  the 
towns  were  swamped  by  ignorant  re- 
fugees from  the  coimtry,  deprived  of  the 
chance  of  settlement  in  their  old  country 
seats  by  the  wretched  system  of  inse- 
.curity,  so  long  would  these  evils  continue 
to  be  felt.  They  knew  how  the  land 
system  in  Ireland  was  causing  the  ex- 
patriation of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  Irish  working  classes.  Through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  the  poor  Irish  emi- 
grants were  driven  from  their  native 
homes  and  villages;  and,  landing  on  the 
quays  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  they  be- 
came active  and  reckless  competitors  in 
town  labour  with  the  English  artizan. 
As  a  consequence,  the  health,  wealth, 
and  comfort  of  t^e  English  artizan  suf- 
fered, in  common  with  the  Irish  emi- 
grant, from  the  desperate  struggle  that 
now  took  place  between  the  Irish  beggar 
for  food  and  the  established  English 
labourer  in  possession  of  the  field.  In 
the  same  way  the  mischievous  character 
of  the  English  land  system  flooded  the 
manufacturing  towns  with  wretched  la- 
bourers of  every  kind,  members  of  far- 
mers' famiHes  deprived  of  their  only 
chance  of  settlement  and  advancement  on 
the  land.  This  flooding  of  the  towns  and 
manufacturing  districts  would  not  be  got 
rid  of,  and  the  town  industries  could  not 
be  protected,  until  they  could  provide  the 
rural  population  with  guarantees  and 
inducements  to  put  their  ability  into  the 
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land,  instead  of  transplanting  it  into  a 
wretched  competition  with,  town  labour. 
He  did  not  wish  to  refer  further  to  the 
question  of  the  agricultural  labourers; 
but  he  was  satisfied  that  until  there  was 
greater  security  introduced  into  land 
tenure,  the  farmers,  even  if  they  desired 
it,  would  be  quite  unable  to  guarantee 
a  permanent  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourers.  The 
evils  of  the  present  Poor  Law  system,  the 
enormous  amount  of  pauperism  existing 
in  and  disgracing  this  country,  in  com- 
parison with  every  other  progressive 
nation  in  the  world,  could  not  be  got 
rid  of  until  they  remedied  the  evils  of 
the  land  system.  So  long  as  the  agri- 
cultural classes  had  no  alternative  but 
anxious  labour  for  bare  sustenance,  so 
long  an  immense  portion  of  the  country 
population  would  have  no  refuge  to  look 
forward  to  in  old  age  but  the  poorhouse, 
supported  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers. 
To  a  very  large  extent  the  poorhouse 
system — the  poor  rate — was  afund  which 
the  landholders  of  this  country  levied 
upon  the  ratepayers  at  large,  in  order  to 
provide  a  degraded  and  degrading  pen- 
sion for  the  victims  of  the  landholding 
system.  He  would  not  go  further  into 
that  matter.  The  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Banbury  had  been  in  favour 
of  his  (Mr.  O'DonnelPs)  Amendment 
more  than  it  had  been  in  favour  of  his 
own  Eesolution.  He  would  repeat  the 
expression  of  his  earnest  wish  that  the 
Liberal  Party  would  progress  in  the 
path  on  which  it  had  entered  that  night. 
The  Liberal  Party  owed  a  debt  which 
ought  to  have  been  paid  long  since  to 
the  agricultural  classes  of  England  and 
of  Ireland.  Protection  was  abolished  by 
the  voice  of  the  Liberal  constituencies, 
and  the  farmers  were  thereby  deprived 
of  all  their  exceptional  advantages ;  but 
they  had  been  left  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  ^u^i-feudal  system 
of  cultivation  which  was  maintained  in 
this  country,  though  it  had  been  abo- 
lished in  every  other.  It  was  time  for 
the  Liberal  Party  now  boldly  to  place 
the  motto  of  free  agriculture  on  their 
banners,  by  the  side  of,  and  as  a  supple- 
ment to.  Free  Trade.  Protection,  he 
hoped  and  believed,  could  never  be  in- 
troduced, and  for  this  very  reason — they 
were  bound  to  place  the  working  classes 
in  the  counties  on  an  equality  and  under 
the  same  regimi  of  liberty  as  they  had 
insisted  on  for  the  workers  in  towns.    It 

Mr.  O'Donnell 


was  said  that  the  Liberal  Party  was  in 
want  of  an  Election  cry.  He  would 
respectfully  submit  to  its  Leaders  that 
they  could  have  no  such  excellent  Elec- 
tion cry,  or  one  so  worthy  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  as  *^  Land  Beform  and  Free  Agri- 
culture." In  conclusion,  he  would  say 
that,  as  an  Irishman,  he  had  great  pride 
and  pleasure  in  endeavouring  by  his 
Besolution  to  lay  the  basis  of  some  com- 
mon agreement  between  the  distressed 
interests  of  England  and  the  distressed 
interests  of  Ireland.  A  feeling  of  re- 
venge— and  no  ignoble  feeling  of  revenge 
—confirmed  his  desire  that  the  move- 
ment for  which  he  prayed  might  suc- 
ceed. On  many  an  occasion  the  worst 
offenders  against  the  hearths  and  homes 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  had  been  pro- 
tected by  the  perverted  feelings  of  Eng- 
lish landlords.  The  Irish  could  exctct 
no  nobler  vengeance  than  by  enabling 
the  English  agricultural  classes  to  wrest 
from  those  who  governed  them — cer- 
tainly not  for  their  benefit — those  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  security  for  which 
they  had  so  long  sought  in  vain.  It 
would  be  a  great  thing  if  they  could 
punish  English  misgovemment  in  Ire- 
land by  doing  good  to  the  masses  of  tho 
English  people.  He  need  not  fear  that 
to  do  so  would  be  a  bad  investment. 
English  farmers  could  have  no  perma- 
nent interest  in  the  oppression  of  Irish 
agriculture.  As  the  free  land  movement 
gathered  strength,  and  the  certainty  of 
land  reform  in  England  became  nearer 
and  nearer  day  by  day,  the  representa- 
tives of  Irish  tenant  right,  instead  of 
coming  as  humble  supplicants  to  hon. 
Members  opposite  for  some  poor  mea- 
sure of  protection  for  the  wretched 
tenantry  of  Tipperary  and  Donegal, 
would  come  as  the  allies  of  a  great  Eng- 
lish popular  Party  to  enforce  their  de- 
mands, and  then  eviction  and  oppres- 
sion would  fly,  and  not  appear  again  in 
the  field  at  any  future  day. 

Majoe  O'BEIENE  begged  to  second 
the  Amendment,  which  so  well  set  forth 
nearly  all  that  the  Irish  tenantry  had  so 
persistently  demanded.  A  disheartening 
process  of  raising  rents  had  been  going 
on,  which  prevented  the  people  enjoying 
the  land  or  deriving  profits  from  it. 
Why  that  process  should  go  on  he  did 
not  know,  unless  it  was  because  Irish 
proprietors  demanded  higher  interests 
for  their  money  than  the  English.  Pur- 
chasers of  Irish  property  were  rarely 
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satisfied  with  less  than  4^  per  cent 
interest,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
silent  process  of  raising  rents  had  been 
going  on  all  over  the  country.  He 
thought  it  ought  to  be  shown  up  and 
put  down.  He  was  a  landlord  himself ; 
and,  as  such,  had  had  no  hesitation  in 
giving  his  support  to  the  Land  Bill  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  lime- 
rick (Mr.  Butt),  which  did  not  entrench 
on  the  rights  of  landowners,  but  only 
gave  the  tenant  what  he  had  a  fair 
claim  to  expect — ^namely,  security  of 
tenure.  He  should,  therefore,  support 
the  Bill  whenever  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. Meanwhile,  he  thought  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell) 
deserved  the  thanks  of  the  Irish  tenants 
for  having  brought  forward  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  there  can  be  no  adequate  remedy  for  the  agri- 
cultural depression  existing  throughout  the 
country  and  severely  affecting  also  the  interests 
of  town  labour,  which  does  not,  especially  at 
this  period  of  increasing  Foreign  Competition, 
protect  the  application  of  skill  and  capital  to 
the  soil  by  the  establishment  of  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements,  equitable  appeal 
against  exorbitant  rents,  and  substantial  secu- 
rity of  tenure  for  the  agricultural  classes  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland," — {Mr,  G*  Donnelly) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Colonel  EUGGLES-BEISE  thought 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan, though  very  interesting,  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  subject  before 
the  House.  The  Amendment,  as  he 
read  it,  advocated  a  system  of  fixity  of 
rents 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  observed,  that  he 
had  said  nothing  about  fixity  of  rent. 

Colonel  EUGGLES-BEISE  accepted 
the  disavowal,  and  hoped  the  day  was 
far  distant  when  an  English  Member 
would  be  found  to  support  such  a  pro- 
position. He  preferred  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Banbury  (Mr.  B. 
Samuelson)  to  either  of  the  Amend- 
ments. While,  with  one  hand,  the  Legis- 
lature had  been  alleviating  the  burdens 
of  the  landed  interests,  on  the  other 
hand  they  had  been  increasing  them 
by  the  imposition  of  education,  hi^- 
way,  valuation,  and  other  rates.  He 
did  not  think  the  time  had  come  for  a 


Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act,  for  a  Committee  could  not  recom- 
mend anything  at  the  present  moment 
that  would  aUeviate  the  existing  dis- 
tress. A  temporary  remedy  would  be 
a  considerable  reduction  in  rents  ;  but 
he  believed  that  there  had  not  been 
of  late  years  as  larfi;e  an  increase  in 
rents  as  many  people  supposed.  An- 
other remedy  might  be  found  in  the  re- 
moval of  some  of  the  existing  restric- 
tions from  agriculture.  The  abolition 
of  the  law  of  settlement  and  entail 
would  not  influence  one  way  or  the 
other  the  prosperity  of  agriculture.  No 
doubt  the  Game  Laws  exercised  at  one 
time  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country ;  but  they  did  so 
no  longer,  as  the  discussions  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  House  in  former 
years,  when  the  advisability  of  abolish- 
ing those  laws  was  under  consideration, 
had  produced  much  the  same  effect  as 
would  have  resulted  from  their  actual 
abolition.  The  House  had  been  told 
that  the  abolition  of  the  privileges  of 
the  landlords  would  be  of  assistance  to 
agriculturists;  but  what,  he  asked, 
wore  those  privileges?  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  remedy  which  was 
sought  would  be  found  to  lie  in  greater 
production.  Many  of  those  suffering 
distress  at  the  present  time  were  among 
the  largest  producers  and  best  farmers 
in  the  country.  The  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  was,  in  his  opinion,  one 
of  the  best  measures  affecting  agricul- 
tural interests  that  had  been  introduced 
into  Parliament  for  many  years.  As 
far  as  the  county  which  he  represented 
was  concerned,  the  statistics  quoted  by 
the  hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  B. 
Samuelson)  were  misleading.  He  knew 
hundreds  of  farms  that  were  farmed 
under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
and  their  number  was  increasing  every 
day.  The  number  of  landlords  who 
were  contracting  themselves  out  of  the 
Act  was,  on  the  other  hand,  daily  dimi- 
nishing, and  as  leases  fell  in  he  thought 
they  would  hear  little  more  of  the  use  of 
the  powers  of  contract.  The  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  had  established  a  local 
custom  where  no  previous  custom 
existed,  and  this  was  an  advantage. 
His  opinion  was  that  the  Act  could  be 
made  to  do  more  than  it  had  done ;  and 
therefore  he  was  in  favour  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee  which  was 
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asked  for.  He  did  not  wish  to  impair 
private  contracts  as  far  as  annual  hold- 
ings went.  Four-fifths  of  the  land  in 
England  was  let  under  the  system  of 
annual  holdings.  In  all  such  cases  he 
believed  the  landlords  had  contracted 
themselves  out  of  the  Act ;  and  he  did 
not  object  to  this,  because  an  annual 
holding  meant  a  low  rent  and  a  six 
months'  notice  to  leave.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  tenant  was  compensated  by  the 
lowness  of  the  rent.  But  in  the  case  of 
land  let  on  lease  at  a  fair  rent,  a  different 
principle  came  into  action.  If,  there- 
fore, the  object  of  the  Committee  would 
be  to  inquire  how  far  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  had  benefited  the  countiy, 
and  whether  any  compulsion  was  neces- 
sary, even  in  the  mildest  form,  he  should 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  Com- 
mittee being  constituted;  and  he  was 
certain  that  the  evidence  adduced  before 
it  would  be  of  a  very  different  character 
from  the  evidence  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Banbury. 

Mb.  J.  W.  BAECLAY  said,  the  state 
of  agricultural  matters  had  now  become 
so  very  grave  that  he  doubted  much 
whether,  even  if  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Apt  were  made 
altogether  compulsory,  they  would  suffice 
to  rescue  the  agriculture  of  this  country 
&om  the  collapse  that  was  now  threat- 
ening it.  Ho  did  not  think  any  hon. 
Member  who  had  addressed  the  House 
was  sufficiently  aware  of  the  great 
gravity  of  the  crisis  which  was  impend- 
ing over  the  agriculturists.  For  four  or 
five  years  past,  partly  through  bad  sea- 
sons, and  partly  through  the  low  prices 
of  produce,  agricultural  capital  had  been 
gradually  molting  away.  The  statistics 
quoted  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Ban- 
bury (Mr.  B.  Samuolson),  showing  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  bills  of  sale 
in  the  last  month  or  two,  proved  to  what 
straits  the  agriculturists  of  this  country 
were  driven.  Ho  did  not,  of  course, 
suppose  that  any  Committee  of  that 
House  could  do  anything  to  moderate 
the  seasons  which,  for  the  past  two 
years,  had  been  so  adverse  to  the  far- 
mers ;  nor  did  he  think  it  desirable  that 
any  Committee  should  reconmiend  any- 
thing whatever  in  the  way  of  increasing 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce ;  but 
what  he  hoped  was,  that  a  Committee 
might  be  appointed  to  ascertain  whether 
the  position  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil 
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might  be  improved,  and  whether  the 
conditions  under  which  he  held  the  land 
might  be  so  changed  as  to  enable  him 
better  to  meet  adverse  seasons  and  low 
prices.  It  was  quite  true  that  wheat 
had  been  as  cheap  on  some  previous 
occasions  as  it  was  now ;  but  since  the 
increased  cost  of  farming  in  recent  years, 
the  price  of  beef  and  mutton  had  never 
been  so  low  as  during  the  last  12  months. 
When  the  price  of  grain  came  down, 
the  farmers  were  exhorted  to  turn  their 
attention  to  live  stock,  and  that  had 
been  done  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but 
now  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton  had 
also  come  down  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  production  of  those  articles  could 
only  go  on  at  a  great  loss  to  the  far- 
mers. Last  spring,  for  instance,  farmers 
were  buying  store  cattle  at  75«.  per 
cwt.,  which  they  had  had  to  sell  within 
the  last  few  months  at  65«.  He  did  not 
blame  the  Government  for  the  recent 
Order,  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  directing  l£e  slaughter  of 
cattle  from  the  United  States;  but  it 
had  frustrated  the  hope  of  getting  cheap 
store  cattle.  By  a  large  importation  of 
cattle  from  the  United  States,  farmers 
might  be  able  to  buy  store  cattie  at  60«. 
per  cwt.,  and,  after  feeding  them,  sell 
them  at  65«.  to  70«.  with  a  profit.  Ho 
did  not  think  it  possible  for  this  coun- 
try at  all  to  compete  with  the  United 
States  in  the  actual  breeding  of  cattle  ; 
and  he  regretted  that  the  Privy  Council 
should  have  declined  to  make  inquiry  as 
to  whether  disease  existed  in  the  groat 
breeding  grounds  in  the  Western  States, 
which  he  was  informed  it  did  not,  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  safe  impor- 
tation of  cattle  from  those  States  to 
England  through  Canada.  The  refusal 
to  institute  such  an  inquiry  showed  a 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  vast  import- 
ance of  the  subject  to  the  farmers  of  tho 
country.  As  to  tho  low  prices,  con- 
siderable hopes  wore  entertained  tliat, 
when  trade  revived,  tho  prices  of  grain 
and  meat  would  revive  also,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  would  be  so  to  somo 
extent ;  but  he  would  point  out  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  stream  of  migration 
which  had  taken  place  from  tho  Eastern 
into  the  Western  States  of  America, 
there  was  likely  to  be  an  increase  rather 
than  a  decrease  in  the  importation  from 
that  quarter,  not  only  of  com,  but  also 
of  beef  and  dairy  produce.      The  Agri- 
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cultural  Holdings  Act  was  really  of 
more  importance  to  the  landlord  than  to 
the  farmer,  in  proportion  as  the  land- 
holder's interest  was  greater  than  that 
of  the  temporary  occupant.  The  fact 
that  wheat  was  only  fetching  from  358. 
to  408,  meant  something  serious  to  the 
landlord.  Wheat  could  not  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country  at  less  than  48«.  a- 
quarter;  and  therefore,  if  the  selling 
price  was  only  40^.,  there  must  be  a  loss 
of  S8.  a-quarter,  and  it  was  impossible 
that  that  could  continue  to  be  borne  by 
the  farmer.  The  capital  of  the  farmers 
was  now  pretty  well  exhausted.  The 
profits  they  had  made  in  bygone  years 
had  not  been  such  that  they  could  afford 
any  reduction  of  them.  Newspaper 
correspondents  advised  farmers  to  cut 
down  personal  expenses  and  live  more 
humbly ;  but,  at  ail  events  in  Scotland, 
farmers  could  not  live  more  carefully 
and  economically  than  they  did.  If  the 
landlords  wanted  to  reduce  the  farmers 
to  mere  workers  on  the  land  in  smock 
frocks,  they  would  have  to  reduce  their 
holdings  very  considerably,  and  to  have 
a  system  of  farming  which  would  not 
require  any  capital.  He  objected  to  the 
Resolution  of  the  hon.  Memoer  for  Ban- 
bury, on  the  ground  that  it  was  too 
limited  in  its  general  scope,  and  because 
it  had  reference  only  to  England  and 
Wales.  The  case  of  Scotland  required 
investigation  quite  as  much.  Farmers 
who  held  leases,  when  the  stimulus  of 
Free  Trade  came,  had  expended  their 
profits  in  improving  their  farms;  and 
those  profits  bad  been  almost,  or  alto- 
gether, in  the  majority  of  cases,  appro- 
priated by  the  landlords  in  the  form  of 
increased  rent.  It  said  a  great  deal  for 
the  energy  and  enterprize  of  Scotch 
farmers  that  they  had  improved  the 
land  so  much  as  they  had  done ;  but  of 
late  years  it  had  been  discovered  that  a 
1 9  years'  lease  was  not  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  teuEint  to  reap  a  fair  advantage 
from  his  improvements,  in  consequence 
of  the  much  greater  cost  involved,  and 
the  smaller  margin  of  profit.  He  was  in 
favour  of  a  thorough  inquiry;  and  he 
denied  that  those  who  sought  such  an 
inquiiy  wished  to  raise  the  question  of 
Protection.  He  had  no  faith  in  Protec- 
tion or  reciprocity,  and  he  had  heard  no 
such  idea  suggested  among  his  constitu- 
ents ;  but  he  thought  an  inquiry  might 
serve  to  educate  landlords  and  load 
agents  as  to  the  proper  management  of 


land,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  it  both 
for  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  No- 
thing was  done  precipitately  in  the 
House  of  Oonmions;  and  he  had  had 
very  great  fears  whether  any  inquiry  or 
chan&;e  would  come  in  time  to  prevent  a 
very  large  number  of  the  present  occu- 
piers of  land  being  absolutely  ruined: 
but  an  investigation  by  a  Committee, 
and  the  facts  which  such  a  Committee 
would  collect,  might  result  in  a  new 
class  of  cultivators  of  the  soil  being  en- 
abled to  start  on  a  fairer  basis,  and  with 
much  more  advantageous  prospects  than 
hitherto. 

Sib  JOHN  KENNAWAY  admitted 
that  if,  as  some  hon.  Members  main- 
tained, half  the  land  of  England  was 
farmed  under  the  conditions  of  six 
months'  notice,  with  no  provision  at 
all  for  the  compensation  of  me  outgoing 
tenant,  the  state  of  things  would  be  well 
worth  the  attention  of  that  House.  But 
he  was  very  much  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
had  proved  to  be  the  dead  letter  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Banbury  (Mr.  B. 
Samuelson)  said  it  was.  No  doubt  a 
good  many  landlords  had  contracted 
themselves  out  of  it ;  but  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  the  hon.  Member,  if  he  would 
establish  his  case,  to  show  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  had  not  been 
replaced  by  any  good  working  agree- 
ments between  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
also  that  such  agreements  had  been 
demanded  and  refused.  He  thought 
that  the  Act  of  1875  went,  as  far  as  any 
Act  ought  to  ffo,  in  the  way  of  interfering 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  It  was 
absurd  to  say  that  it  did  nothing.  It 
had  this  effect — ^that  whereas,  before  it 
was  passed,  the  presimiption  was  that  at 
the  end  of  the  lease  improvements  ef- 
fected during  its  continuance  were  the 
property  of  me  landlord,  now  the  pre- 
sumption was  that  the  tenant  was  en- 
titled to  compensation  in  respect  of  them. 
It  had  the  effect,  also,  of  bringing  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  face  to  face ;  and 
it  embodied  a  provision  giving  the  land- 
lord a  right  to  compensation  in  the  event 
of  its  being  found  that  by  his  neglect 
the  tenant  had  impoverished  his  farm. 
Exaggerated  notions  about  high  farming 
were  not  quite  so  popular  now  as  they 
were  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  inquiry  sought  for,  because  he 
believed  that  nothing  practical  would 
come  of  it;  but  principally  because  it 
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would  give  rise  to  expectations  whicli 
could  never  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  M*LAGAN  supported  the  Motion, 
because  he  believed  a  case  had  been 
made  out  for  inquiry,  and  because  the 
hon.  Member  who  proposed  it  was  most 
moderate  in  his  demands.  He  did  not 
think  the  time  had  come  for  an  inquiry 
80  wide  as  was  to  be  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire  (Mr. 
Chaplin).  He  could  not  support  the 
proposal  to  make  the  Act  compulsory. 
He  could  not  agree  with  those  who  held 
that  the  farmer  had  not  good  times  in 
store  for  him.  The  agriciQtural  depres- 
sion was,  he  imagined,  largely  due  to 
the  sjrmpathy  between  farming  and 
other  occupations.  He  was  not  a  pessi- 
mist in  this  matter,  as  he  remembered 
times  quite  as  bad  as  these — so  bad, 
indeed,  that  the  cry  was  raised  that  it 
was  useless  to  go  on  growing  com.  He 
believed  the  depression  was  only  tem- 
porary, and  that  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  they  would  have  times  as 
bright  as  before.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
British  farmer  did  not  depend  on  corn- 
growing  ;  but  on  meat,  butter,  hay,  and 
other  articles  that  still  fetched  good 
prices.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  J.  W. 
]3arclay)  had  based  his  argument  upon 
the  foreign  competition  in  com ;  but  the 
House  would  remember  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  had  not  turned  out 
disastrous  to  the  farmer.  They  ought 
not,  however,  to  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  the  days  of  Protection,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  of  **  reciprocity,'*  would  return. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they 
would  never  see  a  protective  duty  im- 
posed upon  any  article  consumed  by 
the  people.  There  could  be  no  idea 
of  entertaining  reciprocity  proposals. 
Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  necessity 
of  sufficient  capital  in  farming  ;  but,  for 
his  own  part,  he  would  prefer  a  tenant 
with  moderate  capital,  and  great  experi- 
ence and  skill,  to  a  man  who  was  com- 
paratively ignorant  of  farming,  but  had 
plenty  of  money.  Thinking  that  the 
time  had  come  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
operation  of  the  Act — which  clearly  did 
not  come  up  to  the  expectations  that  had 
been  formed  by  many  of  those  who  were 
in  favour  of  it — he  intended  to  give  his 
support  to  the  Resolution  of  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  B.  Samuelson). 

Mr.  CLARE  READ,  referring  to  a 
statement  made  on  a  former  occasion,  to 
the  effect  that  a  speech  which  he  had 
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I  delivered  in  connection  with  the  subject 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
was  one  which  should  only  have  been 
uttered  after  a  **  two-shilling  ordinary," 
said  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,    what 
had  just    been    quoted    was    uttered 
after  imbibing  an  eighteen-penny  market 
tea,   and,    consequently,    might    easily 
be  of  a  weak  character.     .The  House 
was  much  indebted  to  his  hon.  Friend 
the   Member    for   Banbury,   who   had 
brought    forward    the    subject  of    the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,   as  it  was 
not  likely  that  another  opportunity  of 
considering   the    agricultural  situation 
would   have  presented  itself  this  Ses- 
sion.     He  held  that  the   Act    was  a 
very  good   one,   and    said  so  because 
it  was  a    copy  of    a  Bill  which  Mr. 
James  Howard  and  he  had  introduced 
into  the  House.    It  was  a  good  Act,  but 
it  was  not  free  from  imperfection.     In  it 
there  was  an  excellent  homily  to  land- 
lords ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  a  vast 
majority  of  those  to  whom  the  homily 
was  addressed  had  excused  themselves 
from  attending  to  the  duties  which  it 
enjoined.    He  regarded  its  provisions  as 
the  minimum  of  what  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  tenant,  and  anyone  who  sought 
to  restrict  these  did  an  injustice.     The 
great  fault  of  the  measure,  however,  was 
that  it  came  into  operation  whero  it  was 
not  wanted,  and  whore  it  was  wanted  its 
provisions  were  not,  unfortunately,   of 
much   avail.     The  good  landlords,  for 
whom  the  Act  was  not  required,  had 
accepted  it ;  but  the  needy  or  grasping 
ones  had,  as  a  rule,  rejected  it.     In  the 
ranks  of  those  who  had  contracted  them- 
selves out  of  the  Act  was  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster — a  fact  which  must,   in   his 
opinion,  naturally  give  rise  to  wonder. 
Therefore,  as  he  said  at  the  time  the 
Act  waspassed,  it  ought  to  be  compul- 
sory.    He  believed  the  permissive  prin- 
ciple was  only  adopted  by  the  Grovemment 
as  an  experiment,  with  the  view  of  an 
ultimate  resort  to  compulsion,  if  neces- 
sary.    Recently^  without  doubt,  the  Act 
had  been  more  generally  adopted,   as 
tenants  had  become  more  independent  in 
consequence  of  bad  times,  and  had  there- 
fore been  able  to  get  a  greater  amount 
of  justice  done  them  than  formerly.    An 
assertion  of  his,   that  half  the  land  of 
England  was  held  at  six  months'  notice 
to  quit,  had  been  called  in  question,  but 
it  had  not  been  disproved.     He  wanted 
to  see  whether  it  could  be  disproved  or 
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not,  and  therefore  he  should  support  the 
Motion  for  inquiry.  He  did  not  know 
what  the  Amendment  to  be  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire 
(Mr.  Chaplin)  aimed  at.  For  his  own  part, 
if  there  was  to  be  a  general  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  agriculture  and  the 
cause  of  the  existing  depression,  he 
should  like  to  see  that  inquiry  intrusted 
to  a  Boyal  Commission,  instead  of  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
theBeport  of  a  Eoyal  Commission  would 
be  accorded  more  confidence  than  would 
be  placed  in  that  of  a  Committee.  The 
depression  in  agriculture  had  been  pro- 
duced by  a  large  number  of  circum- 
stances, and  he  wished  he  could  see  a 
chance  of  recovery.  There  were  bur- 
dens which  it  was  impossible  for  legis- 
lative enactments  to  relieve.  He  thought 
ho  was  right  in  saying  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  distress  had  been  our  un- 
fruitful seasons — ^particularly  those  of 
the  last  four  years.  Another  cause  was 
the  absence  of  restriction  on  imports. 
We  had  had  31  years'  experience  of  Free 
Trade,  and  the  predictions  of  the  Protec- 
tionists had  been  proved  to  be  true.  In 
1851  and  1852  we  were  given  a  dose 
of  Free  Trade,  and  then  followed  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  then  the  Crimean  War,  the  Cotton 
Famine,  and  the  Franco-German  War — 
all  of  them  circumstances  tending  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  commodities  pro- 
duced by  farmers.  Only  three  times  in 
his  life  had  he  heard  of  the  price  of 
wheat  being  as  low  as  it  was  now.  The 
first  occasion  was  in  1836,  when  there 
was  a  heavy  protective  duty.  In  1833, 
1834,  1835,  and  1836  the  harvests  were 
good ;  and  now,  after  four  exceedingly 
bad  harvests,  the  price  of  wheat  was 
just  the  same  as  it  was  then.  In  1851 
the  price  of  wheat  was  again  as  low  as 
it  was  now.  That  was  in  the  first  days 
of  Free  Trade.  It  had  been  said  that 
rents  had  come  down.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  where  there  was  a 
fair  proportion  of  grass  and  good  tillage 
land  rents  had  been  considerably  re- 
duced ;  nor  did  he  think  they  would  fall 
very  much,  although,  no  doubt,  the  very 
light  land  and  the  very  heavy  land 
would  go  out  of  cultivation.  Farmers 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  tithes, 
which  were  12  per  cent  above  the  amount 
at  which  they  had  been  commuted.  This 
arose  from  the  unfair  way  in  which  the 
com  averages  were  struck.    Again,  the 


increase  of  rates  was  most  burdensome ' 
and  where  a  school  board  had  been 
established  in  a  small  agricultural  parish 
the  pressure  became  re^y  grievous.  He 
knew  school  board  rates  which  were  1«. 
or  1«.  td,  in  the  pound,  and  this 
meant  a  property  tax  on  the  farmer 
of  2«.  or  3«.  in  the  pound.  What 
would  any  tradesman  think  if  such 
an  impost  were  inflicted  upon  him  ? 
Moreover,  the  farmers  had  sIm  to  com- 
plain of  ih.Q  operation  of  the  Malt  Tax. 
As  for  the  agricultural  labourer,  he  had 
never  been  so  well  off  as  he  was  at  the 
present  day.  Formerly  a  bushel  and  a- 
half  of  wheat  represented  the  cost  of  a 
week's  labour ;  but  now  a  labourer 
could  buy  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  the 
price  of  two  days'  labour.  He  rejoiced 
in  the  improved  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer;  and  the  only  thing  he 
thought  the  labourer  should  now  bo 
asked  to  do  was  to  give  a  fair  day's  work 
for  a  fair  day's  pay.  It  had  been  urged 
that  the  property  of  the  landlords  had 
greatly  improved  since  the  introduction 
of  Free  Trade.  He  did  not  see,  however, 
that  there  was  very  much  in  that,  as 
comparisons  between  increased  values 
ought  to  be  comparative,  and  not  abso- 
lute. Mr.  Caird  told  them,  in  his  recent 
work,  that  land  had  increased  21  per 
cent  in  value  between  1857  and  1875. 
How  was  that  arrived  at  ?  In  the  first 
place,  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  general  assessment;  next,  the  en- 
largement of  towns,  the  increased  value 
of  residential  estates,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  had  considerably  raised 
the  value  of  land.  Again,  the  landlords 
had  embarked  an  immense  quantity  of 
capital  in  the  land  in  the  shape  of  per- 
manent improvements,  and  large  contri- 
butions to  the  value  of  estates  had  also 
been  made  by  the  tenantry.  The  Ee- 
tums  of  Property  Tax  in  England,  from 
1847  to  1877,  showed  that  land  had  in- 
creased in  value  26  per  cent ;  but  in  the 
same  period  houses  had  increased  in 
value  40  per  cent ;  while  the  profits  of 
trades,  professions,  and  public  companies 
had  increased  231  per  cent.  Taking 
from  1857  to  1877,  land  had  increased  in 
value  exactly  the  same,  or  26  per  cent, 
which  showed  that  in  the  early  days  of 
Free  Trade  land  was  stationary  in  value — 
houses  had  increased  in  value  170  and 
trades  155  per  cent.  In  another  period, 
from  1865  to  1875,  according  to  figures 
given  by  Mr.  Giffen — who,  aq  believed^ 
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was  not  generally  regarded  as  particu- 
larly favourable  to  the  landed  interest — 
land  had  increased  in  value  only  8  per 
cent,  houses  38,  railways  58,  puolic 
funds  146,  mines  190,  and  ironworks 
814  per  cent.  Therefore,  as  compared 
with  other  property,  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  land  was  very  small.  He 
thought  the  inquiry  proposed  would  be 
of  great  value,  and  he  intended  to  sup- 
port the  Motion. 

Mr.  CELiPLIN,  who  had  given 
Notice  of  an  Amendment,  to  the  effect 
that  the  inquiry  should  be  into  the 

"  presont  depressed  condition  of  a^culture, 
and  how  far  it  is  owing  to  causes  which  can  bo 
remedied  by  legislation," 

disclaimed  any  idea  of  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  Protection.  It  was  true  he  had 
not  placed  his  Amendment  on  the  Paper 
for  throe  months  after  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's Notice  of  Motion ;  but  that  was 
because  at  the  close  of  last  Session  he 
had  been  subjected  to  such  long  and 
severe  indisposition  that  he  was  not  able 
to  attend  to  any  business.  He  put  his 
Amendment  on  the  Paper  immediately 
after  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  been  brought  to  his  notice.  It 
was  no  wonder,  however,  that  distrust 
should  be  felt  in  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  seeing  how  the  predictions  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Bright),  and  the  late  Mr.  Cobden, 
that  if  we  adopted  Free  Trade  all  other 
nations  would  follow  our  example,  had 
been  falsified.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  B.  Samuelson)  had  said 
that  if  any  import  duty  wore  placed 
on  com  it  would  be  a  protection,  not 
to  the  tenant,  but  the  landlord.  His 
answer  to  that  was,  let  them  do  so  be- 
fore the  next  liarvest,  and  then  ask  the 
farmers  whether  it  would  be  a  benefit 
to  them.  He  had  put  his  Amendment 
on  the  Paper,  not  from  any  wish  to  ad- 
vocate Protection  or  oppose  inquiry  into 
the  working  of  the  Act  of  1875.  He 
believed  then,  and  he  believed  still,  that 
the  Act  was  right  and  wise  in  principle, 
and  that  the  longer  it  was  tried  the 
more  beneficial  its  operation  would  be 
found.  But  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  dealt  only  with  one  branch 
of  a  very  large  question ;  and  if  the  in- 
quiry were  limited,  as  proposed,  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  would  be  erro- 
neous. Ho  agreed  with  all  that  had 
fallen  from  hon.  Members  as  to  the  de- 
pression in  agricultural  circles.     It  was 

Mr,  Clare  Bead 


more  than  depression.    He  was  not  sure 
that  hon.  Members  would  be  far  wrong 
if  they  described  it   as  the  decline  of 
agriculture  in  England ;  and  if  that  de- 
cline were  prolonged  and  permanent  it 
would  be  a  calamity,  not  only  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  but  to   all  classes 
of  the  commimity.    The  hon.  Member 
attributed  our  diminished  production  to 
the  want  of  security  for  his  capital  on 
the  part  of  the  tenant,  and  to  the  Act  of 
1875  being  permissive  and,  therefore, 
non-effective.    This  diminished  produc- 
tion, however,  was  entirely  independent 
of  that  or  any  other  Act ;  its  causes  were 
many  and  various.    The  hon.  Member 
had  called  the  Act  a  dead  letter.     On 
the  contrary,  the  Act  of  1875  had  made 
cardinal  changes  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  landlords  and  tenants  of  Eng- 
land.   Before  the  passing  of  the  Act  all 
improvements,    whether   exhausted    or 
otherwise,  arising  out  of  the  capital  and 
labour  of  the  tenant  became  tho  property 
of  the  landlord.     After  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  the  whole  presumption  of  tho 
law  was  reversed.    The  hon.  Member 
said  it  was  impossible  for  agriculture  to 
flourish  until  they  provided  for  the  te- 
nant greater  security  than  he  now  en- 
joyed.    He  told  them  that  the   Crown 
Lands  had  all  been  contracted  out  of  the 
Act — that  the  author  of  the  Act  had  con- 
tracted himself  out  of  it.     Now,  he  was 
in  a  position  to  state  that  all  the  farms 
of  the  noble    Duke    referred  to   were 
under  lease;   and  that  of  the   37,000 
acres  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  3,500 
acres  in  the   county  of   Norfolk   were 
let  under  lease.     He  stated  that   the 
Act    had    been    adopted   in    very    few 
instances.     What  did  all  this  mean  ? 
The  contracting  parties  had  preferred — 
and  very  properly — to  enter  into  agree- 
ments of  their  own.     The  tenant  was  in 
as  good  a  position  as  possible  to  make 
terms  for  himself.  No  one  acknowledged 
more  readily  than  he  did  tlio  right  of 
the  tenant  to  have  the  fullest  security  for 
the  capital  he  embarked  in  tho  laud.    If 
he  could  share  tho  opinion  of  the  hon. 
Mover  of  this  Resolution — that  that  se- 
curity would  be  attained  by  some  com- 
pulsory measure — he  would  consent  to 
this  Act  or  some  other  being  made  com- 
pulsory.    But  he  could  not  share  tliat 
oi)inion  in  the  smallest  degree.     Ho  was 
convinced  there  was   not  the   slightest 
necessity  for  it.     What  had  been  their 
experience  on  this  point?     They  had 
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heard  a  great  deal  at  one  time  of  the 
Lincolnshire  custom  ;  it  was  very  much 
the  same  as  this  Act,  especially  in  this 
respect — that  it  was  also  permissive ; 
but  was  he  to  be  told  the  Lincolnshire 
custom  was  a  sham  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  Under  that  custom,  me  most 
perfect  security  was  enjoyed  by  the 
tenant  for  everything  he  could  put  into 
his  farm.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  change 
that  was  proposed  to  be  made.  The 
first  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the 
present  depression  in  agriculture  was 
the  succession  of  three  or  four  very  bad 
seasons,  resulting  in  greatly  diminished 
produce,  which  had  suffered  not  only  in 
quantity  but  in  quality.  Another  cause 
was  the  very  bad  prices  received  for  that 
produce.  These  were  the  real  causes  of 
distress  in  agriculture — the  consequence 
had  been  little  return  or  loss  on  the 
capital  invested.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
agriculturists  should  be  more  or  less  dis- 
heartened. Agriculture  in  England  was 
not  fairly  treated.  Land  was  far  more 
heavily  taxed  than  any  other  property 
in  the  country.  Why  should  real  pro- 
perty alone  contribute  to  many  import- 
ant national  objects  ?  While  they  were 
imposing  heavy  additional  taxes  on  land, 
they  were  also  largely  increasing  the 
expenses  of  the  farmer  in  the  labour  he 
employed.  They  compelled  him  to  pay 
men's  wages  for  a  great  quantity  of 
work  which  had  hitherto  been  often 
better  done  by  boys  at  one-third  of  the 
price  paid  for  men.  The  labour  ques- 
tion itself  was  by  no  means  one  of  the 
least  of  the  farmers'  difficulties.  But 
more  than  all  this,  there  was  the  great 
competition  he  had  to  meet  in  the  in- 
creasing importation  of  food  from  abroad. 
The  trade  in  meat  had  sprung  up  in 
America  and  developed  with  a  rapidity 
which  was  unprecedented.  K  the  Ame- 
rican trade  was  really  capable  of  all 
that  was  claimed  for  it,  the  conclusion 
must  become  almost  irresistible  that,  so 
far  as  arable  land  was  concerned,  the 
days  of  the  farmers  were  nearly  num- 
bered. What  was  the  case  in  dairy 
farms?  He  was  told  that  the  price 
hitherto  obtained  for  their  cheese  had 
been  diminished  of  late  by  nearly  one- 
half,  owing  to  the  competition  they  had 
to  meet  with  from  America.  Nowhere, 
he  understood,  was  distress  greater  than 
in  farms  of  that  description  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.    A  statement  of  the  ex- 
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penditure  and  returns  of  a  farm,  the 
details  of  which  he  would  show  any  hon. 
Member,  exhibited  a  loss  of  29.  if  the 
holding  were  rent  free ;  and  that  brought 
out  the  important  fact  that  rent  was  an 
insignificant  proportion  of  the  outgoings 
on  ordinary  average  arable  farms.  On 
a  farm  of  500  acres  the  outgoings 
amoimted  to  £3,877,  and  the  rent,  at 
30».  an  acre,  to  £750,  or  one-fourth  of 
the  whole.  A  return  of  20  or  25  per 
cent  of  the  rent  was  a  mere  bagatelle 
to  the  tenant,  and  it  might  be  ruin  to 
the  landlord.  It  would  not  enable  the 
tenant  to  cultivate  the  land  if  he  could 
not  do  it  now.  If  things  remained  in 
their  present  position,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate  a  great  part  of  England 
at  all.  No  doubt  the  difficulties  of  the 
farmers  were  largely  owing  to  the  bad 
seasons  they  had  gone  through,  and  the 
general  depression  in  trade  had  re-acted 
on  ag^culture  in  England ;  but,  before 
considering  remedies,  it  was  necessary 
to  ascertain  whether  our  depression  was 
of  a  temporary  or  of  a  permanent  cha- 
racter. If  it  proved  to  be  permanent, 
the  serious  position  and  prospects  of 
agriculture  would  render  it  incumbent 
on  they  to  look  the  matter  fully  in  the 
face  with  a  view  to  devising  an  adequate 
remedy. 

Sir  THOMAS  AOLAND  regretted 
that  more  of  the  farmers'  Eriends  had 
not  remained  in  the  House  to  hear  the 
speeches.  No  substantial  question  had 
been  raised  except  by  the  speech  and 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Banbury 

SMr.  B.  Samuelson).  The  hon.  Member 
or  Mid-Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin)  attri- 
buted depression  to  bad  seasons,  low 
prices,  and  competition ;  but  he  did  not 
give  Uie  smallest  hint  of  the  good  that 
couldbedonebyinquiringinto  theseques- 
tions.  It  was  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  hon.  Member  did  not  speak  in  the 
name  of  his  Party.  There  was  nothing 
to  show  what  the  practical  purpose  of 
his  Amendment  was.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  made  occupiers  a 
present  of  about  £2,000,000 ;  but  how 
many  farthings  in  the  pound  were  farmers 
the  better  for  it  after  the  demands  made 
upon  them  by  the  additions  to  Imperial 
taxation?  The  next  generation  would 
find  out  that  the  towns  and  the  country 
had  better  bear  their  own  burdens.  As 
to  the  burden  of  educating  the  labourers, 
it  had  been  made  possible  to  earn  from 
the  State  a  capitation  grant  of  17«. ;  so 
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that)  where  any  great  burden  fell  upon 
the  tenant-farmers,  it  was  where  the 
landlord  had  not  built  a  school,  and 
clerical  subscriptions  alone  had  been 
forthcomingto  maintain  one.  He  thanked 
the  hon.  Member  for  having  shelved  the 
doorine  of  Beciprocity,  which  would  en- 
courage some  or  his  Friends  to  do  like- 
wise. The  question  before  the  House 
was  very  much  one  of  fact.  Was  the 
Act  or  not  a  dead  letter  ?  Not  knowing 
the  witnesses  whose  evidence  the  hon. 
Member  for  Banbury  had  quoted,  he 
frankly  confessed  that  he  did  not  accept 
their  statements  with  entire  confidence ; 
but  there  was  certainly  a  very  strong 
case  for  inquiry.  The  credit  of  the  Go- 
vernment who  passed  the  Bill,  and  of 
the  great  Party  who  were  accused  of 
nullifying  it,  was  at  stake,  and  in  their 
own  interests  they  ought  to  court  in- 
quiry. He  believed  that  there  were  a 
great  many  more  good  agreements  in 
England  than  was  generidly  supposed, 
and  that  they  had  not  been  made  under 
the  Act.  But  if  those  good  agreements 
had  not  been  made  under  the  Act,  had 
the  Act  conduced  to  them  ?  Well,  no- 
body, he  thought,  was  at  present  in  a 
position  to  say.  A  number  of  them,  he 
knew,  were  entered  into  before  the  Bill 
passed,  and  many  farmers  had  elected 
to  remain  imder  their  old  agreements 
rather  than  adopt  the  Act.  But  that 
circumstance  furnished  all  the  more  oc- 
casion for  inquiry.  If  the  Act  had  not 
proved  the  boon  to  agriculture  it  was 
expected  to  be,  what  was  the  reason  for 
its  failure  ?  Was  it  the  fact  that  the 
landlords  and  the  land  agents  as  a  body 
were  opposed  to  the  Act,  and  would  not 
allow  the  farmers  to  take  advantage  of 
it  ?  These  were  questions  which  it  was 
very  desirable  to  get  answered.  No 
doubt,  the  Act  had  done  good  by  chang- 
ing the  presumption  of  the  law,  and  by 
enabling  limited  owners  to  do  more  than 
they  could  do  before.  But  there  was,  he 
believed,  a  general  distrust  of  it  through- 
out the  country.  It  was  essentially  a 
Oonveyancer's  Act,  and  smelt  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  was,  moreover,  very  compli- 
cated in  its  details,  and  it  was  deserving 
of  consideration  whether  something  less 
complicated  could  not  be  substituted  for 
it  wnich  would  do  an  equal  amount  of 
good  to  the  farmers.  He  admitted  that 
the  provisions  in  the  Act  which  enabled 
either  party  to  go  before  the  Xndosare 

Sir  Thomoi  Achni 


Commissioners  and  demand  an  arbitra- 
tion was  a  valuable  one ;  but  he  thought 
that  power  should  be  given  to  some 
public  authority  to  appoint  valuers. 
There  was  one  thing  that  the  Legisla- 
ture ought  to  take  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration, and  that  was  the  protection 
which  the  farmer  undoubtedly  required 
on  the  question  of  game.  This  was 
provided  for  by  a  clause  in  the  Tenants 
Compensation  Bill  introduced  by  him 
(Sir  Thomas  Acland)  on  the  basis  of  the 
practice  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Scar- 
borough. Another  subject  provided  for 
in  that  Bill  was  security  for  tenants, 
that  on  the  sale  of  an  estate  they  should 
not  be  disturbed  in  them  two  years  at 
least.  He  trusted  that  the  Government 
would  not  consider  the  present  Motion  in 
the  light  of  one  of  censure.  It  was  not. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  to  carry  out  to 
its  legitimate  conclusion  a  most  useful 
work  which  they  were  the  first  to 
initiate. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE:  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  allow  me  a  few  minutes 
of  its  time  on  this  question,  seeing  that 
it  was  I  who,  in  1848,  first  induced  the 
House  seriously  to  entertain  the  matter 
included  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act.  The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
North  Devon  (Sir  Thomas  Acland)  has 
said  that  those  who  were  the  **  farmers' 
friends"  prevented  Mr.  Pusey  from 
doing  anything  towards  improving  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
Sir,  the  late  Mr.  Pusey  was  an  old  and 
valued  friend  of  mine,  and  for  some 
years  we  sat  together  on  the  Publication 
Committee  of  tne  Protection  Society  for 
this  country  and  the  Colonies.  I  la- 
boured with  him  for  three  or  four  years; 
we  acted  together  most  cordially  ;  wo 
wrote  at  the  same  table,  side  by  side, 
like  two  schoolboys ;  and  I  find  it  rather 
trying  to  hear  it  said  that  I  prevented 
Mr.  Pusey' s  doing  anything,  when  I 
induced  this  House  to  appoint  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Customs  for  the 
very  purpose  of  giving  substance  and 
form  to  several  of  Mr.  Pusey's  proposals. 
When  that  Committee  was  appointed  I 
gave  way  to  Mr.  Pusey,  and  proposed 
that  he  should  take  the  Chair  of  the 
Committee.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
rather  hard  to  tell  me  that  I,  as  one  of 
the  "farmers'  friends,"  assisted  in  de- 
feating Mr.  Pusey.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  some  of  Mr.  Pusey's  views  went 
beyond  what   I   considered  consistent 
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with  the  continuance  of  that  happy  un- 
derstanding between  landlord  and  tenant 
— that  partnership  between  them — which 
is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  tenure 
of  land  in  England;  for  in  Ireland,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  the  application  of  large 
capital  by  the  landlord  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land  was  in  former  years — 
in  1848,  for  example — the  exception, 
whereas  in  England  it  has  long  been 
the  rule.  And  when  an  hon.  Member 
like  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan 
(Mr.  O'Donnell)  speaks  as  though  he 
would  import  Irish  legislation  into  Eng- 
land, I  beg  to  tell  him  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries  are  totally 
different.  In  England — ^I  speak  from 
personal  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  fact — it  is  the  habit  of  the  landlord 
to  make  most,  as  a  rule,  all  the  perma- 
nent improvements,  such  as  bmlding, 
road-making,  draining,  and  so  forth. 
These  have  never  been  made  so  exclu- 
sively by  the  landlords  either  of  Scot- 
land or  of  Ireland.  It  was  to  preserve 
that  English  principle  of  action  that  I 
opposed  some  of  Mr.  Pusey's  views.  I 
myself,  personally,  in  my  private  capa- 
city, acted  upon  tiie  Eeport  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Customs  Oommittee  of  1848, 
and,  I  believe,  Mr.  Pusey  did  so  like- 
wise. I  imported  the  best  custom,  as 
proved  before  the  Committee — I  mean 
the  Lincolnshire  custom — ^into  Warwick- 
shire. I  wanted  Mr.  Pusey  to  move  the 
amendment  of  the  law  of  emblements — 
an  amendment  of  the  law  which  was 
afterwards  carried  through  this  House 
by  another  hon.  Member  of  the  House,  by 
which  the  right  to  fixtures  on  the  part 
of  the  agricultural  tenant  has  been 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  it  stood 
on  under  the  law  relating  to  the  com- 
mercial tenants;  but  Mr.-  Pusey  pre- 
ferred that  that  should  be  done  by 
another  Member.  In  the  Conmiittee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  I  did  all  I  could  to  im- 
prove and  to  modify  the  tenour  of  that 
Act ;  and  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  North  Devon,  as  well  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Banbury  (Mr.  B.  Samuelson), 
have  admitted  that  the  provisions  of 
that  Act  as  to  compensation  are  so  strin- 
gent as  to  have  deterred  both  landlords 
and  tenants  in  many  cases  from  adopt- 
ing that  Act,  according  to  its  exact 
terms.  Those  provisions  I  strove  to 
mitigate ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that, 
by  that  Act,   I  saw    another  of   Mr. 


Pusey's  objects  carried  out,  for  the  pre- 
sumption of  law,  as  it  previously  etood, 
was  against  the  tenant's  right  in  his 
improvements;  this  was  changed,  and 
the  presumption  is  now  in  the  tenant's 
favour.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  when  the  hon.  Baronet  ac- 
cuses me  of  lukewarmness  upon  this 
subject,  his  observations  may  apply  to 
others ;  but  I  am  one  of  those  who  sup- 
ported Mr.  Pusey 's  main  objects ;  so  lus 
observations  do  not  apply  to  me.  With 
respect  to  the  Motion  now  before  the 
House,  the  hon.  Member  for  Banbury, 
who  proposed  it  in  a  speech,  the  tone 
of  which  was,  I  am  sure,  appreciated  by 
all  who  heard  him,  mxist  forgive  me  for 
saying  that  I  think  it  is  too  soon  after 
the  passing  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  for  the  House  now  to  interfere  with 
it.  I  quite  admit  that  the  great  body 
of  landlords  and  tenants  have  contracted 
themselves  out  of  the  Act.  My  own 
tenants  have  contracted  themselves  out 
of  it,  because  they  had  already  an  agree- 
ment with  me,  which  is  based  upon  the 
Lincolnshire  custom.  I  know  that  this 
has  been  the  case  on  other  estates  to  a 
large  extent;  but  it  is  an  immense 
benefit  that  the  Act  should  come  into 
operation  where  the  landlord  has  failed 
to  make  provision  for  the  tenant's  im- 
provements. I  know,  also,  that  the  pre- 
sent distress  among  the  agricultural 
classes  has  rendered  many  a  farm  vacant, 
and  that  in  almost  every  instance  of  re- 
take the  provisions,  at  all  events,  the 
principle,  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  is  operating  powerfully  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  Act  was  intended  to  operate 
when  the  Bill  passed  this  House.  The 
intention  of  the  Act  is,  not  that  it  should 
be  compulsory  in  its  provisions,  but  that 
it  should  be  considered  a  kind  of  model 
Act,  not  violating  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  contract  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  but  coming  into  operation  when- 
ever there  was  an  absence,  a  lapse,  of 
private  agreement  between  them.  That 
was  the  sense  in  which  that  Statute  was 
passed.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  trace 
the  operation  of  the  Act,  for  this  reason 
— that  it  does  not  generally  operate  in  a 
direct  manner  by  the  immediate  accept- 
ance of  the  exact  terms  of  the  Act  itself; 
but  I  know  that  it  does  operate  indi- 
rectly, and  very  powerfully.  It  has 
given  the  tenant  a  right  to  his  improve- 
ments, and  every  tenant  who  takes  a 
farm  now  can  claim  to  have  that  right  dc- 
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fined  in  tlie  agreement  with  his  landlord. 
Thus  it  has  brought  freedom  to  contract 
into  action,  and  recognizes  the  right  of 
the  tenant  in  his  improvements.  The 
Act  has,  however,  another  side  to  it, 
and  upon  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Banbury  did  not  touch.  It  would  be 
most  unjust,  where  the  landlord  had 
shared  largely  in  making  the  improve- 
ments on  a  farm,  if  there  were  not 
clauses  inflicting  a  penalty  for  the  dete- 
rioration of  those  improvements  and  of 
the  farm  itself. 

Mr.  B.  SAMUELSON  was  understood 
to  say  that  he  had  in  speaking  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  such  provisions. 

Me.  NEWDEGATE:  The  main  ob- 
ject of  the  hon.  Member  is  in  course  of 
being  attained;  because,  under  the  agree- 
ments which  are  now  framed,  the  rights 
of  both  parties  are  contemplated  and 
provided  for.    The  hon.  Member  thinks 
that  the  Act  has  little  operation,  because 
it  is  not  accepted  as  a  whole,  and  leaves 
it  to  the  parties  to  adopt  its  principle — 
in  other  words,  leaves  them  nree  to  con- 
tract.    In  my  opinion,  that  is  the  best 
operation  which  the  Act  could  have,  con- 
sidering the  great  variety  in  the  agri- 
cultural circumstances  of  different  dis- 
tricts ;  and  as  it  has  been  in  operation 
only  three  years,  I  am  opposed  to  dis- 
turbing it.    I  am  sure  that  the  House 
must  have  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
able  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mid- Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin)  on  this 
question;   and  I  am  equally  confident 
that  agriculturists  generally,  on  read- 
ing that  speech,  wiQ  recognize  in  my 
hon.   Friend  a  Eepresentative  who  is 
worthy  of  his  position  in  this  House. 
I,  for  one,  am  very  glad  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire  proposes 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  inquiry;  and 
now  I  wish  to  say  at  once  that,  farming 
having  been  placed  by  law  upon  a  com- 
mercial footing,  I  should  deprecate  any 
measure  not  of   a  commercial  nature 
being  adopted  with  reference  to   that 
interest.     The  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
Lincolnshire  has  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
agriculture  is    suffering    from  various 
causes,  depression  of  trade,  and  others. 
In  the  constituency  which  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  representing  for  more 
than  30  years  in  this  House  the  agricul- 
turists are  in  a  minority ;  and  I  should 
deprecate,  as  I  have  always  deprecated, 
any  idea  of  separating  the  interests  of 
the  farmers  from  the  interests  of  the 
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manufacturers  and  traders.    In  my  con- 
stituency they  are  united,  intermixed, 
intermarried,  and  connected    in   every 
way;  and  I  would  regret  sincerely  if 
any  words  that  I  may  utter  should  pur- 
port the  separation  of  those  interests. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Banbury  has  men- 
tioned that  £100,000,000  worth  of  food 
annually  has  been  of  late  years  imported 
into  this  country ;  will  the  House  for- 
give me,  therefore,  if  I  quote  £rom  docu- 
ments which  are  in  its  possession,  whicli 
show  the  state  of  trade,  including  this 
large  importation  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce during  the  last  eight  years  ?    On 
referring  to  the  Commercial  Abstract 
and  other  documents  in  the  Library, 
hon.  Members  wiU  find  that,  taking  the 
period  of  four   years  —  namely,   from 
1871  to  1874,  both  inclusive,  the  gross 
value    of    the    imports    amounted    to 
£1,427,000,000,   and  that,   taking  the 
next  period  of  four  years,  from  1875  to 
1 878,  also  inclusive,  the  gross  value  of 
the  imports — I  am  speaking  in  round 
numbers— was    £1,511,000,000.      Con- 
quently  the  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
importations  for  the  last  four  years  rOver 
the  value  of  the  importations  for  the 
previous  four  years  was  no  less  than 
£84,000,000.    This  was  the  value  of  the 
gross  importations.     I  will  now  take 
the  exports  of  British  produce  during 
the  same  two  periods,  and  I  find  that 
in  the  four  years  from  1871  to    1874, 
both    inclusive,     these     amouiited     to 
£974,000,000,  and  for  the  four  years 
from   1875  to   1878  inclusive,  to  only 
£817,000,000.      Thus,    there    was     a 
diminution  in  the  value  of  exports  of 
British  products  in  the  latter  four  years 
that    amounted    to    £157,000,000.       I 
have  also  a  summary  of  the  value  of 
the  exports  of   Foreign  and  Colonial 
produce,  which  for  the  first  period  of 
four  years  was  £238,000,000,  and  for 
the  second  period,  £220,000,000;  and 
now  I  come  to  this  general  result.    Tho 
gross  value  of  tho  imports  during  the 
first  four  years  being  £1,427,000,000, 
and  in  the  second  period  of  four  years 
being  £1,511,000,000,  the  gross  value 
of  the  total  exports  of  British,  Colonial, 
and  Foreign  produce,  were  in  the  first 
four  years  £1,207,000,000,  or  an  excess 
in  the  gross  value  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports amounting  to  £220,000,000.    The 
gross  value  of  the  imports  in  the  second 
period,    1875  to    1878    inclusive,    was 
£1,511,000,000 ;  the  gross  value  of  the 
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exports,  £1,037,000,000;  so  that  the 
excess  in  the  value  of  the  gross  imports 
over  the  gross  exports  in  the  second 
period  of  four  years  was  no  less  than 
£474,000,000— in  other  words,  the  ex- 
cess in  the  value  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports for  the  four  years,  1875  to  1878 
inclusive,  was  more  than  double  the  ex- 
cess of  imports  over  exports  for  the  pre- 
vious four  years,  1871  to  1874  inclusive. 
Now,  with  such  a  state  of  trade  as  that, 
how,  I  ask,  can  we  expect  that  the  coun- 
try should  be  prosperous?  True,  the 
country  was  prosperous,  whilst  the 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  was 
£220,000,000,  during  the  first  four 
years;  but  when,  in  the  next  four 
years,  that  amount  was  much  more  than 
doubled,  no  less  than  to  £474,000,000, 
that  certainly  c€innot  be  said.  My  opi- 
nion is  that  the  country  has  a  right  to 
demand  of  this  House  that  it  ^ould 
inquire  into  this  state  of  affairs.  I  am 
not  taking  upon  myself  to  suggest  a 
remedy ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  altogether  quite  an  exceptional 
state  of  things.  If  hon.  Members  will 
take  the  trouble  to  go  through  the 
figures  to  which  I  have  referred,  they 
will  see  that  they  bear  out  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  I  have  arrived.  I  know 
it  may  be  said — **  Oh  !  it  is  idle  to  at- 
tempt to  base  your  conclusions  on  a  cal- 
culation of  the  balance  of  trade."  But 
the  great  teacher  of  Free  Trade — Adam 
Smith — in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Wealth 
of  Nations y  emphatically  records  this  opi- 
nion, that — 

**  There  is  another  balance  .  .  .  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  balance  of  trade,  and  which, 
according  as  it  happens  to  be  either  favourable 
or  unfavourable,  necessarily  occasions  the  pros- 
perity or  decay  of  every  nation.  This  is  the 
balance  of  the  annual  produce  and  consumption, 
which,  according  as  it  is  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able, occasions  the  prosperity  or  decay  of  every 
nation." 

This  is  one  of  the  maxims  which  have 
been  overlooked  and  neglected  for  years 
in  this  country.  I  do  trust  that  the 
rising  generation,  of  whose  education 
we  hear  so  much,  will  learn  that  if  they 
do  not  read  the  whole  of  Adam  Smith's 
famous  work — if,  after  reading  the  three 
first  books,  they  fail  to  study  the  fourth 
book  of  The  Wealth  ofMtioM--ihey  will 
fail  to  understand  the  true  principles  of 
political  economy.  I  believe,  then,  that 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Banbury  falls  far  short  of  that  which 


ought  to  be  the  scope  of  inquiry,  and  I 
befieve  that  inquiry  is  really  require^L. 
I  shall  certainly  vote  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Mid-Lincolnshire  for  the  kind 
of  inquiry  which  he  proposes ;  because, 
even  according  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Banbury,  the  inquiry  ought  to  com- 
prehend the  £100,000,000  of  imports  of 
grain  and  the  like,  and  their  effect  in 
competition  with  the  produce  of  this 
country;  but  the  instruction  he  has 
moved  would  notcomprehendthatsphere. 
I  thank  the  House  for  permitting  me 
to  make  these  observations,  and  I  would 
add  that,  if  witnessing,  as  we  have  done 
during  the  past  eight  months,  the  issue  of 
1,700  bills  of  sale,  farm  after  farm 
thrown  upon  the  hands  of  the  landlords, 
farmers  struggling  for  existence  or  ab- 
solutely ruined ;  knowing  of  these  diffi- 
culties, and  many  of  us,  I  trust,  coming 
to  the  assistance  of  our  tenants,  it  would, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  be  discreditable 
to  the  county  Members  in  this  House — 
we  should  hardly  be  worthy  of  our  seats 
in  the  House — if  we  did  not  submit  to 
this,  the  appointed  jury  of  the  nation,  a 
state  of  things,  which  is  the  more  grave 
as  indicating  the  decline,  not  only  of  the 
agricultural,  but  of  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  this  country,  than  anything  I 
can  remember.  At  present  we  see  but  little 
light  through  the  widespread  gloom  that 
prevails.  True,  the  wages  of  the  labouring 
classes  have  not  as  yet  been  reduced  to 
the  point  which  competition  may  de- 
mand. I  look  with  no  pleasure  to  a 
possible  reduction  of  wages;  but  I 
scarcely  know  the  manufacturer,  the 
mine  owner,  or  the  commercial  man, 
who  believes  that,  without  a  reduction 
of  wages,  this  country  can  continue  to 
compete  with  the  low-priced  labour  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  world.  I  depre- 
cate a  reduction  of  wages,  and  I  have 
stood  out  against  it  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power ;  I  look  upon  it  as  the  cheapening 
of  the  individual  Englishman.  But  a 
reduction  of  wages  must  come,  though 
we  have  this  satisfaction,  that  food  is 
cheaper  now  than  ever  it  was.  Still,  a 
reduction  of  wages,  if  permanent,  would 
be  a  cheapening  of  the  Englishman — an 
idea  I  detest.  In  former  years  agri- 
culture has  sometimes  been  prosperous 
when  trade  and  commerce  were  depressed, 
and  vice  vend ;  but,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, you  have  in  this  country  a  de- 
pression which  extends  through  the  en- 
tire agricultural,  industrial,  trading,  and 
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commercial  classes ;  and  when  you  are 
experiencing  this  widespread,  nay,  this 
universal  depression,  I  do  not  think  that 
it  would  be  becoming  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  treat  such  a  circumstance  with 
neglect.  The  House  should  investigate 
this  condition  of  things,  and,  without 
prejudice  or  undue  prepossession,  con- 
sider whether  there  is  anything  that  the 
Legislature  can  effectually  do,  with  the 
object  of  relieving  the  depression  that  so 
widely  prevails. 

Mb.PELL  said,  he  saw  no  reason  to 
regret  the  passing  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act ;  but  as  the  Act  had  only 
been  passed  four  years  ago,  it  was  hardly 
time  yet  to  set  about  inquiring  into  its 
operation.  They  ought  to  have  more  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  the  Act  be- 
fore they  proceeded  to  institute  such  an 
inquiry.  Unless  hon.  Members  could  show 
that  there  were  glaring  defects  in  it,  or 
that  its  operation  had  been  actually  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
to  ask  for  a  Committee  was  exhibiting 
a  sort  of  childish,  inquisitive  disposition. 
There  was  one  thing  very  remark- 
able about  this  debate,  and  that  was 
that  not  a  single  suggestion  had  been 
made  in  any  of  the  speeches  that  the 
present  depression  in  agriculture  and 
trade  could  be  remedied  by  legislative 
enactment.  But,  unless  hon.  Members 
had  some  idea  of  what  they  would  pro- 
pose by  way  of  remedy,  it  was  hardly 
lair  to  ask  for  a  Committee,  as  to  the 
constitution  of  which,  if  assented  to, 
there  would  be  immense  difference  of  opi- 
nion. If  there  was  to  be  any  inquiry  at 
all,  it  would  be  better  made  by  way  of 
Commission  than  Committee.  He  believed 
that  the  Act  of  1875  had  effected  a  very 
good  purpose,  though  the  proprietors  of 
certain  large  estates  had  contracted 
themselves  out  of  this  operation.  He 
knew  some  who  had  done  so  through 
pure  laziness,  having  never  even  read 
the  Act ;  but  they  had  done  so  unwisely. 
There  was,  however,  a  vast  number  of 
small  properties,  of  which  hardly  any 
notice  was  taken,  where  in  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  cases  the  landlords  had  not 
contracted  themselves  out  of  the  Act. 
Besides,  there  was  an  immense  amount 
of  property  which  was  under  the  Act — 
namely,  ecclesiastical  property,  for  clergy- 
men, as  a  rule,  had  not  contracted  them- 
selves out  of  its  operation.  He  believed 
the  best  chance  for  agriculture  would  be 
perfect  freedom  between  landlord  and 
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tenant.  This  was  what  the  Act  had 
given.  It  had  established  freedom 
where  there  was  no  freedom  before — in 
cases  where  owners  could  not  charge 
their  estates  for  improvements  made  by 
tenants.  He  could  not  see  what  good 
an  inquiry  through  a  Committee  would 
effect.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  quite  un- 
necessary, and  more  time  ought  to  be 
given  to  see  the  working  of  the  Act 
before  any  further  attempts  were  made 
to  alter  the  law. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  said,  al- 
lusion had  been  made  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  to  the  distressed  state  of  the 
agricultural  interest.  That  distressed 
state  nobody  could  dispute,  and  he  would 
like  the  House  to  know  that  the  de- 
pression existed  throughout  the  Eling- 
dom,  and  was  quite  as  great  in  Ire- 
land as  in  England  or  in  Scotland. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  believe  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  interests  in  Ireland  wero 
suffering  more  than  at  the  present 
moment.  The  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin)  laid  great 
stress  on  the  very  bad  prices  which 
were  now  obtained  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce as  the  cause  of  the  distress ;  but 
he  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  asked  the  House 
to  consider  how  that  very  depressed  state 
of  prices  had  come  about.  The  immense 
impetus  which  had  been  given  to  trade 
and  commerce  of  late  years,  owing  to 
causes  he  would  not  enter  into  now,  pro- 
duced a  demand  for  meat  and  agricul- 
tural produce  which  had  the  effect  of  caus- 
ing in  Ireland  a  degree  of  social  misery 
which  had  led  to  half  the  difficulties  of 
late  years  between  that  country  and 
England.  Small  holders  had  been  driven 
out  of  their  farms ;  the  farms  had  been 
converted  into  grass  land,  and  money 
had  been  borrowed  at  high  rates  of  in- 
terest to  stock  the  land  and  produce 
meat  for  England,  whilst  the  price  of 
beef  had  gone  up  from  Id.  to  Is,  per  lb. 
Now  he  would  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, who  were  so  greatly  distressed  at 
the  low  prices  given  for  agricultural 
produce,  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  England  if  it  had  not  happened 
that  a  boimtiful  harvest  had  providen- 
tially been  reaped  abroad,  and  brought 
to  this  country  ?  Why,  they  would  have 
had  a  famine  instead  of  being  able  to 
pass  through  the  crisis  with  the  tran- 
quillity which  had  distinguished  the 
condition  of  tho  country.      In    regard 
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to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Banbury  (Mr.  B.  Samuelson),  there 
were  many  hon.  Members  who  be- 
lieved that  the  agricultural  question  in 
England  would  oe  the  great  question 
of  the  future,  and  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  separate  the  agricultural 
interest  in  England  from  the  agricul- 
tural interest  in  Ireland.  The  sympathy 
which  hon.  Members  had  met  with  from 
various  parts  of  the  House,  when  they 
detailed  the  sufferings  of  Lrish  tenants, 
induced  him  to  remark  that  those  suffer- 
ings had  arisen  almost  entirely  from  the 
same  causes  that  were  only  now  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  in  England.  So  long  as 
prices  were  high  everything  was  satis- 
factory ;  but  now  that  a  new  era  had 
dawned,  and  we  were  drawing  on  all 
the  markets  of  the  world  for  produce, 
what  was  to  be  the  condition  of  agri- 
culture for  the  future?  In  England 
they  were  only  beginning  to  feel  the 
force  of  that  question,  but  in  Ireland 
they  had  felt  it  for  years.  The  secret 
of  much  misery  was  the  sense  of  inse- 
curity that  existed  amongst  the  farmers ; 
and  he  apprehended  this  Motion  was 
designed  to  ascertain  whether  the  feeble 
Act  of  1875  had  been  fairly  worked 
or  whether  it  was  a  dead  letter.  There 
were  considerable  differences,  in  some 
respects,  between  England  and  Ireland. 
In  England  they  had  farms  to  let  in 
numbers,  and  no  tenants  to  take  them. 
In  Ireland  they  had  people  clamouring 
for  the  land,  desiring  only  to  be  fixed  in 
the  soil  and  not  evicted  at  the  caprice  of 
an  individual.  The  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  North  Devon  (Sir  Thomas 
Acland),  had  said  that  in  his  own  expe- 
rience he  had  seen  great  misery  produced 
when  an  estate  which  had  been  sold  passed 
into  new  hands,  and  the  new  possessor 
thought  fit  to  raise  the  rents ;  but  that 
was  a  complaint  which  had  been  made 
over  and  over  again,  as  it  was  what  was 
going  on  almost  universally  in  Ireland. 
Estates  were  sold,  rents  were  raised,  and 
no  protection  was  given  to  the  tenants 
against  the  arbitrary  raising  of  rents. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  pointed  out  that 
even  in  England  they  required  some 
protection  against  raising  the  rent, 
which  produced  so  much  misery  and  such 
a  sense  of  insecurity.  They  in  Ireland 
only  asked  for  the  same  thing.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell), 
as  appeared  to  him,  had  only  elaborated 
what  underlaid  the  real  principles  of  i 


the  Act  of  1875,  with  one  exception. 
The  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvan,  after  alluding  to  the 
agricultural  depression,  went  on  to  say 
that  no  good  could  be  done  imless  they 
protected  the  application  of  skill  and 
capital  to  the  soil  by  establishing  compen- 
sation for  unexhausted  improvements. 
Well,  that  was  the  object  of  the 
Act  of  1875.  Then  the  hon.  Member's 
Amendment  said  it  was  necessary  to 
give  an  equitable  appeal  against  ex- 
orbitant rents.  Now,  that  equitable 
appeal  had  not  been  universally  asked 
for  in  England.  The  people  there 
were  only  just  beginning  to  demand 
it.  It  had  been  said  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dungarvan 
asked  for  fixity  of  rent ;  but  he  begged 
to  say  that  the  Irish  people  had  never 
asked  for  fixity  of  rent.  They  were  per- 
fectly willing  that  their  rents  should  fall 
or  rise  in  justice.  What  they  asked  for 
was  simply  fixity  of  tenure — that  when 
they  had  cultivated  their  holding  they 
should  not  be  capriciously  evicted  from 
it.  If  they  were  to  have  meat  brought  in 
large  quantities  from  America,  as  well  as 
from  the  Continent,  it  was  impossible 
that  large  farms,  requiring  capital  and 
expenditure  in  manures,  could  continue 
to  exist.  They  must  have,  as  in  other 
countries,  moderate-sized  farms,  in  each 
of  which  a  farmer  and  his  family  could 
find  a  permanent,  and,  he  trusted,  a 
happy  home.  This  would  really  make 
the  country  strong  in  the  prosperity  of 
a  contented  people. 

Mb.  BEOMLEY  DAVENPOET  de- 
sired, so  far  as  his  own  experience  went, 
to  deny  that  the  Act  in  question  had 
been  made  a  dead  letter  by  tenants  con- 
tracting themselves  out  of  it.  He  sent 
round  to  his  tenants  a  circular,  asking 
them  whether  they  preferred  to  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  Act,  or  to 
remain  as  they  were — and  they  preferred 
to  remain  as  they  were— tenants  under 
six  months'  notice  to  quit,  leaving  their 
farms  by  will  to  their  sons,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  squire  as  to  one 
son  being  more  acceptable  than  another. 
However  feudal  the  arrangement  might 
be,  it  showed  at  least  that  there  was  no 
want  of  confidence. 

VisooTOT  SANDON:  Sir,  I  think 
we  have  every  cause  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  consideration  shown 
to  a  very  large  class  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  at  the  present  time  are 
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suffering  so  severely.  The  same  feeling 
has  been  expressed  on  both  sides  of  the 
House ;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  can 
have  no  other  than  a  very  soothing  and 
satisfactory  effect  upon  those  who  are 
struggling  with  the  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances in  which  men  can  be  placed. 
At  the  same  time,  although  I  confess 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Banbury  (Mr. 
B.  Samuelson),  I  congratulate  him 
upon  the  interesting  speeches  to  which 
we  have  listened  for  some  time  past,  and 
which  have  added  so  much  to  the  infor- 
mation possessed  by  the  House  upon 
this  important  subject.  But  I  think  the 
hon.  Member  must  make  up  his  mind 
that  we  should  require  to  have  a  very 
dear  case  indeed  presented  to  us,  before 
we  could  assent  to  submit  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  has  only  been  in 
operation  three  years,  to  the  judgment 
of  a  Committee  of  the  kind  suggested. 
As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  promoters 
of  the  Act  never  anticipated  that  it  would 
produce  any  rapid  or  revolutionary  con- 
sequences; on  the  contrary,  I  believe 
they  took  a  perfectly  different  line,  and 
said  they  wished  its  operation  to   be 

Sadual.  Now,  what  reason  has  the  hon. 
ember  shown  us  for  taking  the  very 
unusual  step  of  submitting  an  Act  which 
has  only  been  three  years  in  operation 
to  the  judgment  of  a  Select  Committee  ? 
He  goes  upon  one  point,  and  that  is  that 
the  Act  has  become  entirely  a  dead 
letter,  and  that  it  has  been  set  at  nought. 
I  beg  the  House  to  remember  that  the 
object  of  this  Act  was  not,  I  am  perfectly 
confident,  to  force  all  the  tenants  and 
landlords  of  the  country  to  adopt  it ;  but 
to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  a  secu- 
rity that  the  tenant  should  have 
complete  compensation  for  any  improve- 
ments made  on  his  farm.  This  is  the 
key  of  the  position.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  anything  which  induces  the 
tenant  to  embark  his  capital  in  his  farm 
is  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the 
landlord,  as  well  as  everybody  concerned 
in  the  soU.  I  now  come  to  the  point 
which  is  alleged  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Banbury  as  a  reason  for  submitting 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1875,  to 
the  judgment  of  a  Select  Committee — 
namely,  that  the  Act  has  become  a  dead 
letter,  and  has  been  entirely  set  at 
nought.  I  have  heard  so  much  to-night 
to  that  effect  that  I  wish  to  go  beyond 
the  authorities  mentioned  by  the  hon. 

Viscount  Sandon 


I  Member,  and  refer  to  the  meeting 
held  in  January  or  February,  1877, 
by  the  Farmers'  Club  of  London. 
A  most  interesting  discussion  took 
place  upon  that  occasion,  when  the 
secretary  to  the  Club  brought  before  the 
members  a  report  which  had  been  got 
together  by  their  orders.  The  Club  had 
sent  out  700  or  800  circulars  to  farmers 
in  every  county,  and  received  250  an- 
swers from  persons  who  might  therefore 
be  considered  to  represent  every  county 
in  England.  Among  those  replies,  I 
observe  there  were  13  or  14  from  Nor- 
folk.   The  secretary  of  the  Club  says — 

"  To  sum  up  the  above  results  I  think  we  may 
fairly  say  thai,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Act 
is  exoluded,  and  that  by  landlords,  from 
operating  in  respect  to  tenancies  from  year  to 
year,  or  at  will,  which  were  current  when  it 
came  into  operation.  Secondly,  as  to  tenancies 
which  have  begun  since  the  Act  came  into  ope- 
ration, the  Act  is  to  a  larg^  extent  excluded. 
Thirdly,  and  this  I  venture  to  think  most  im- 
portant, the  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to 
payment  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements, especially  those  of  the  2nd  and 
3rd  clauses,  are  adopted  by  special  agreement, 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  time  of  notice  to  quit  is 
extended  from  six  to  twelve  months." 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  farmers 
would  get  as  good  witnesses  as  possible  ; 
and  the  testimony  of  those  who  were 
smnmoned,  after  one  year's  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  Act  by  the 
Farmers'  Club,  sufficiently  showed  that 
tenant-farmers  throughout  the  country 
were,  as  to  unexhausted  improvements, 
as  to  notices,  and  as  to  agreements,  in  a 
much  better  position  than  before  the 
Act  was  passed.  In  the  face  of  that 
testimony,  I  decline  to  adopt  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hon.  Member  that  the  Act 
has  become  a  dead  letter  and  been  set  at 
nought.  I  will  just  quote  one  or  two 
words  of  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare  Eead),  who  said — 

"  I  do  not  say  the  Act  has  not  done  some 
good;  I  beliovo  it  has  already  done  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  I  am  certain  it  y»nll  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  days  to  come.'* 

Now,  surely  the  House  should  be  very 
loth  to  accept  the  testimony  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Banbury,  however  great  an 
authority  he  may  be,  against  the  autho- 
rities I  have  quoted.  Of  course,  he  for- 
tifies himself  with  the  answers  to  the 
circular  to  which  he  referred  ;  but  it  is 
asking  too  much  from  the  House  to  ex- 
pect that  it  should  put  a  very  great 
amount  of  confidence  in  the  opinions  of 
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those  anonymous  gentlemen  quoted  by 
the  hon.  Member.  We  ought  to  be  in- 
formed a  little  more  as  to  their  position 
with  reference  to  this  question.  Are 
they  townspeople  ?  Are  they  gentlemen 
who  have  ^ways  backed  up  compulsion, 
and  who  are,  therefore,  one-sided  in 
their  views  ?  All  these  things  we  ought 
to  know.  At  any  rate,  I  will  back  the 
circular  issued  by  the  Farmers'  Olub 
against  the  statements  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Banbury.  It  is  a  very  re- 
markable thing  that,  while,  for  months 
past,  it  has  been  known  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  intended  to  bring  forward 
this  Motion,  he  has  not  quoted  to  us  any 
letters  from  the  tenant  farmers,  who  are 
said  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  agitation,  al- 
though, if  his  case  were  a  good  one,  we 
might  have  expected  that  he  would  have 
been  armed  with  a  sheaf  of  such  letters. 
The  hon.  Member  has  quoted  answers 
to  circulars  which  he  sent  out ;  but  he 
speaks  of  no  great  amount  of  corre- 
spondence as  having  passed  in  con- 
sequence of  these  circulars.  In  fact, 
the  more  you  look  into  the  case  of  the 
hon.  Member  the  less  it  will  hold  water. 
He,  moreover,  lays  down  a  rather  dan- 
gerous doctrine  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  when  he  puts  very  great 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  agricidture 
to  the  nation  generally,  and  makes  it  a 
reason  for  interference  with  the  freedom 
of  contract.  Undoubtedly,  agriculture 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  national  im- 
portance ;  but  I  ask,  are  there  no  other 
questions  of  national  importance  that 
will  have  to  be  handled?  Aie  not  strikes 
of  national  importance  ?  Is  not  the 
question  of  the  price  of  commodities  one 
of  national  importance?  We  have  as- 
sociations asking  us  to  interfere  in  the 
question  of  prices,  and  are  we  to  be 
asked  to  interfere  in  that  question,  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  national  importance  ? 
I  think  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  taking  up 
rather  a  dangerous  argument,  when  he 
asks  us  to  interfere  with  the  law  of  con- 
tracts between  landlord  and  tenant,  on 
the  ground  that  agriculture  is  of  national 
importance.  Another  curious  argument, 
which  I  think  he  used,  was  that  the 
home  produce  was  diminishing.  Quite 
true ;  it  has  diminished,  because  we  have 
had  four  bad  seasons,  as  we  all  know 
and  deplore.  He  said,  also— "Your home 
produce  has  diminished,  and  I  argue 
from  that  fact  that  capital  is  not  flowing 
into  the  farms;"  and  from  this  he  in- 


ferred that  there  was  something  wrong 
with  the  system  under  which  farms  were 
held.  The  arg^ument  is  a  curious  one, 
and  it  seems  strange  that,  after  we  have 
experienced  four  notoriously  bad  sea- 
sons, he  should  be  surprised  that  in- 
creased capital  has  not  been  embarked 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  hon. 
Member  has  told  us  that  he  did  not  send 
his  circulars  into  Lincolnshire,  because, 
as  he  says,  a  custom  prevails  there 
which  renders  the  application  of  the  Act 
unnecessary;  but  surely  it  is  a  matter 
of  notoriety  in  this  House  and  elsewhere 
that  the  agricultural  depression  has 
been  much  more  severe  in  Lincolnshire 
than  in  any  other  county. 

Mb.  B.  8AMUELS0N  reminded  the 
noble  Lord  that  he  did  not  for  one  mo- 
ment say  that  the  absence  or  presence 
of  an  agreement  had  anything  to  do 
with  agricutural  depression. 

VisoouifT  SANDON  :  I  accept  the 
disclaimer  of  the  hon.  Member ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say 
that  the  whole  current  of  his  argument 
certainly  seemed  to  point  in  a  contrary 
direction.  As  to  the  question  of  capital, 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  seemed  to  think 
that  the  landlords  are  shrinking  &om 
putting  capital  into  their  farms ;  but  if 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
which  a  landlord  is  willing  to  do,  it  is  to 
embark  his  capital  when  any  scheme 
presents  itself  which  will  secure  for  him 
aproper  return  for  the  investment.  I  think 
that,  in  asking  us  to  see  what  the  landlords 
and  the  tenants  want,  and  to  investigate 
carefully  what  changes  they  require  to 
be  made  in  the  Agricutural  Holdings  Act, 
would  be  to  open  up  a  very  wide  field 
for  inquiry.  I  will  just  remind  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  all  he  said  really  points 
to  the  old  story  of  direct  compulsion. 
That  plan  of  direct  compulsion  nas,  no 
doubt,  been  thoroughly  discussed  in  this 
House ;  and  hon.  Members  will  remem- 
ber that  it  was  ably  put  to  them  in  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Forfar 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay),  and  that,  on  a  former 
occasion,  it  was  rdected  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. The  hon.  Member  would  not  go 
farther  than  this  in  meddling  with  l£e 
landlords ;  but,  on  this  point,  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell), 
who  said  that  the  extreme  wing  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  of  which  he  is  the,  Ee- 
presentative,  would,  if  the  present  de- 
mand be  granted,  endeayour  to. 
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their  views  still  farther.  In  what  is 
all  this  to  end  ?  We  are  to  consider 
whether  or  not  we  are  to  advise 
the  House  to  grant  the  Committee 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member.  I 
have  taken  considerable  trouble  care- 
fully to  consider  what  are  the  real  causes 
of  the  present  agricultural  depression^ 
for  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  of  its  existence ;  and  it  has, 
moreover,  been  clearly  brought  out  by 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dungarvan,  and  still  more  so  by  that  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire 
(Mr.  Chaplin),  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate. We  have  to  consider  the  proposal 
for  a  general  inquiry.  Now,  is  it  clear 
that  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  depression  ?  There  is  no  mystery 
at  all  about  the  question,  and  I  hold  the 
reasons  for  the  present  state  of  depres- 
sion to  be  perfectly  clear.  But  when  we 
talk  of  agricultural  depression,  let  us 
remember  that,  so  far,  it  has  not  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  agricultural  labourer, 
for  the  condition  of  suffering  to  which 
hon.  Members  have  referred  has  not 
reachedbeyond  the  landlords  and  tenants. 
If  you  look  to  the  Eetums,  you  will  find 
that,  instead  of  an  increase  of  pauperism 
having  taken  place  as  a  consequence  of 
this  depression,  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinual decrease.  The  agricultural  la- 
bourer has  not  shared  in  the  general 
depression  and  pressure,  which  has, 
therefore,  been  confined  to  the  tenant- 
farmer  and  the  landlord,  who  are  both 
in  a  distressing  position.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  present  period  is  that,  as  far  as 
agriculture  is  concerned,  there  has  been 
a  concurrence  of  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. We  have  had  four  seasons,  all 
of  them  more  than  usually  unfruitful, 
and  during  which  the  farmer  has  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  working  the  soil. 
At  the  same  moment  we  have  the  terrible 
recollection  of  the  cattle  disease ;  and 
even  at  the  present  time  there  are  very 
many  herds  which  have  not  recovered 
from  the  losses  they  have  sustained  from 
that  cause,  which  alone  has  had  a  ter- 
rible effect  upon  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest. Concurrently  with  that  we  have 
had  the  labour  difficulty,  which,  after 
all,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  kind  to 
the  employers  of  labour.  I  am  stating 
facts  simply  as  they  have  occurred.  The 
men  are  unsettled,  wages  are  high,  and 
the  work,  in  too  many  cases,  clearly  bad  ; 
and  besides  this,  there  is  the  difficulty 
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arising  out  of  the  recent  Education  Act. 
which    has    deprived   the   farmers    of 
juvenile  labour  for  ever,  because  that 
labour  has  £rom  time  immemorial  formed 
an  important  factor  in  the  farmer's  cal- 
culations of  his  expenses  and  profits.    It 
is  constantly  being  said  that  when  we 
have  had  bad  years  the  farmers  have 
been  recouped  by  high  prices ;  but  in- 
stead of  that  bein^  the  case,  hon.  Mem- 
bers are  aware  l£at  prices  have  been 
exceptionally  low.    The  price  of  meat 
has  been  kept  up,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  stock  of  cattle  has  only 
increased  7  per  cent  in  10  years — a  very 
smaU  rate  compared  with  that  of  former 
periods.    But  the  sheep,  the  great  staple 
of  the  country,  and  a  most  important 
item  with  the  farming  class,  have  de- 
creased by  8  per  cent.    That  implies  a 
great  amount  of  suffering  among  the 
nocks  and  herds.     Butter  and   cheese 
have  decreased  very  largely  in  the  quan- 
tity manufactured.    The  price  of  wheat 
has  fallen  from  62«.  to  54«.  since  the 
year  1868,  during  which  period  barley 
has  declined  2«.  \d,f  and  oats  \9,  Id,  to 
\9,  \\d,  per  quarter.     This  fall  in  the 
value  of  grain  crops  has  been  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  bad  seasons  through 
which  we  have  passed,  and  it  represents 
a  loss  of  about  £13,000,000.     I  ask, 
why  have  these  prices  been  low  ?      It  is 
a  very  interesting  and  a  very  important 
question;  for  it  will  be  seen  that,  during 
the  last  decade  in  which  this  fall  in  value 
has  occurred,  thepopulation  has  increased 
by  3,000,000.     1  have  no  doubt  that  the 
badness   of  trade,    together    with    the 
abundant  harvests  in  America,  have  to  a 
very  considerable    extent    affected  our 
prices.     Again,   in  what  way  has  the 
stagnation  of   trade  in    England    and 
throughout  the  world  affected  the  whole 
conditions  of  the  agricultural  interest  ? 
The  great  stagnation  of  trade  has,  of 
course,  set  free  an  enormous  amount  of 
tonnage ;  while  the  steam  shipping  power 
of   the  British  Empire  has   increased, 
during  the  last  10  years,  by  1,800,000 
tons.     Thus  we  have  had  a  most  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  carrying  power  of 
the  world  just  at  the  moment  when  trade 
was  slack.   These  steamers  represent  the 
power  of  three  or  four  sailing  ships,  and 
are,  therefore,  able  to  carry  foreign  pro- 
duce  at  so  low  a  rate  as  will  explain  the 
enormous  increase  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  importation  of  food.     Of  course, 
we  must  all  rejoice  for  the  sake  of  those 
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who  eat  the  food  bo  cheaply  imported ; 
but  we  must  also  sympamize  with  the 
farmers  for  the  great  increase  of  compe- 
tition. To  sum  up  the  figures  relating 
to  home  and  foreign  produce  in  two 
groups,  I  see  that  from  1868  to  1878  the 
value  of  the  annual  imports  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  Indian  com,  peas,  and 
beans  has  risen  from  £40,000,000  to 
£60,000,000,  thus  showing  a  rise  of 
£20,000,000  in  10  years ;  while  the  value 
of  the  imports  of  live  and  dead  meat, 
and  of  butter  and  cheese,  has  risen 
during  the  same  period  from  £14,000,000 
to  £35,000,000,  which  shows,  again,  a 
rise  of  about  £20,000,000.  I  think  I 
have  now  shown  that  the  cause  of  the 
present  agncultural  distress  is  quite 
clear,  and  that  there  is  no  mystery  what- 
ever about  it.  We  have  not  to  look  to 
any  recondite  cause  for  this  condition  of 
things,  but  to  the  unfortunate  concur- 
rence of  four  bad  seasons,  with  the 
other  circumstances  which  I  have  de- 
tailed to  the  House — a  very  unusual 
coincidence  of  events,  which  would  ap- 
pear fully  to  explain  the  existing  state 
of  agricmtural  distress.  We  hope  for 
better  times;  and  encouragement  has 
already  been  given  by  various  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  have  addressed  the  House, 
particularly  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Linlithgow  (Mr.  M^Lagan),  who  said 
that  he  remembered  periods  of  as  great 
agricultural  depression  from  which  we 
recovered,  and  that  as  bright  days  as 
those  formerly  enjoyed  were,  no  doubt, 
in  store  for  the  farmer.  There  are  good 
reasons  now,  at  any  rate,  to  hope  for 
improvement,  although  whether  we  can 
absolutely  rely  upon  them  is  quite 
another  matter.  The  general  improve- 
ment in  trade  in  America  and  m  this 
country,  for  which  we  are  all  looking, 
will,  no  doubt,  affect  the  agricultural 
interest  in  a  favourable  manner,  espe- 
cially in  respect  of  the  excess  of  steam 
carrying  power.  And  the  other  causes  of 
depression  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
The  position  of  the  labourer,  also,  let  us 
hope,  will  become  a  much  more  settled 
one,  because  it  ought  to  be  superior  and 
more  comfortable  to  that  of  any  town 
artizan.  ELis  houses  are  improving,  and 
his  wages  are  rising,  while  everything 
points,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  belief  that 
in  a  few  years'  time  his  position  will  be 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  in  the  coun- 
try. Again,  the  Conta^ous  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,   passed  last  year,  has 


already  restored  confidence  in  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  which  will,  ere  long, 
become  more  marked.  As  to  future  good 
seasons,  it  may  be  presumptuous  to  ex- 
press anticipations  with  regard  to  them ; 
but  as  we  have  had  a  cycle  of  bad  sea- 
sons, it  is  not  an  unreasonable  thing  to 
express  a  hope  that  we  may  have  a 
cyde  of  good  ones.  But  the  prac- 
tical point  before  us  is  this — ^Will 
it  be  wise  to  have  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  agriculture  ?  I 
cannot  too  much  impress  upon  the 
House  that  the  inquiry  could  not  be  con- 
fined to  one  point  alone.  Would  the 
hon.  Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire  (Mr. 
Ohaplin)  be  satisfied  with  that?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Would  the  Irish  Members 
be  content  without  pressing  us  upon 
points  in  which  they  take  an  interest  ? 
They  have  already  touched  upon  the 
question  in  the  revised  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan,  and  I  do 
not  see  what  answers  we  can  make  them 
if  they  want  to  press  their  points.  It  is 
not  wise  to  raise  the  flag  of  distress  too 
hastily ;  and  I  believe  that  the  effect  of 
a  Committee  might  be  the  very  reverse 
of  that  which  we  all  desire.  It  would 
be  like  calling  in  the  doctor  when  he  is 
not  needed ;  fiie  doctor  comes  in,  and  the 
patient  is  almost  obliged  to  put  on  airs 
of  great  sickness,  and  as  soon  as  he  has 
gone,  adopts  more  of  the  habits  of  a 
sick  man  than  are  necessary.  In  the 
interests  of  agriculture  itself,  I  doubt 
extremely  the  necessity  for  any  examina- 
tion of  this  kind;  but  if  the  distress 
continues  to  be  prevalent,  I  should  bo 
the  last  man  to  say  that  some  proposal 
for  inquiry  might  not  be  listened  to.  At 
the  present  moment,  however,  I  must 
say  that  it  would  be  wiser,  in  my  opinion, 
to  refrain  from  entering  upon  any  such 
examination,  both  as  regards  the  interest 
of  the  British  farmer  and  the  interest  of 
the  British  landlord.  Let  us  hope  that, 
as  there  is  nothing  recondite  in  the 
causes  of  agricultural  distress,  we  may, 
by  the  blessing  of  Providence  and  the 
return  of  better  seasons,  pull  through 
these  difficulties  ;  and  that  the  British 
farmer  may  again  set  up  the  agriculture 
of  these  Islands  as  an  example  to  foreign 
nations  without  the  interference  of  fur- 
ther laws. 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON  : 
Sir,  the  noble  Lord  has  given  a  very 
interesting  account,  drawn  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the 
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present  condition  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest in  this  country.     It  is,  no  doubt, 
an  accurate  as  well  as  an  interesting 
statement ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  as  far  as  the  Motion  before  the 
House  is  concerned,  the  greater  part  of 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  has  been 
absolutely  irrelevant.    The  noble  Lord 
assumed   that   the  hon.    Member    for 
Banbury  (Mr.  B.  Samuelson)  rested  his 
case  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  upon  the 
question  of  agricultural  distress.    Now 
my  hon.  Friend  carefully  guarded  him- 
self against  being  supposed  to  entertain 
any  such  notion.     He  referred  to  the  de- 
pression which  existed  in  agriculture,  as 
well  as  in  every  branch  of  trade ;  but  he 
carefully  explained  that  he  took  alto* 
gether  different  ground  than  that  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Lord.     I  do  not 
deny  that  the  greater  part  of  the  speech 
to  which  we  have  just  listened  may  be 
relevant  to  the  Amendment  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire  (Mr. 
Chaplin)  intends  to  move  if  he  gets  an 
opportunity ;   but  I  must  remind  the 
noble  Lord  that  his  Amendment  is  not 
now  before  the  House.    The  House  has 
to  discuss  the  Motions  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Banbury  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvan  ;  and  when  they  have 
been  considered,   we  may  be  able  to 
undertake  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire.      That 
Motion  is  not  before  the  House,   and 
therefore  I  consider  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  was 
eirtremely   irrelevant.      But  I  entirely 
agree  in  one  remark  made  by  the  noble 
Lord,  as  to  the  great  importance  of  the 
subject  which  has  been  brought  before 
the  House  with  so  much  ability  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Banbury. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  may  be 
judged  of  when  the  House  remembers 
what  was  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  in 
his  quotation  from  a  work  of  great  au- 
thority, recently  published  by  Mr.  Caird, 
to  the  effect  that  the  amount  of  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounts  to  something  like  £250,000,000 
annually.   In  the  opinion  of  a  very  great 
and  high  authority,  that  amoimt  is  ca- 
pable of  very  great  increase,  and  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  may 
possibly  be  doubled.     I  do  not  profess 
to  trust  to  that  opinion ;  but  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  figures  so  enormous 
as  these,  it  must  be  very  evident  to  the 
House  that  any  increase  or  decrease 
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therein,  however  great,  or  however 
small,  must  become  a  matter  of  very 
great  and  serious  importance,  not  only 
to  the  agricultural  interest,  but  to  the 
whole  body  of  consumers  in  the  country. 
As  to  the  condition  of  this  enormous  in- 
dustry, the  question  is  not  whether  it  is 
at  this  moment  sufferingunder  excptional 
circumstances,  but  whether  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  in  a  satisfactory  condition ;  and 
that  is  the  question  which  my  hon. 
Friend  asked  the  House  to  consider,  al- 
together independently  of  existing  a^ii- 
ciutural  distress.  The  noble  Lord  has 
so  assiduously  endeavoured  to  lead  the 
House  away  from  the  question  raised 
by  my  hon.  Friend  that  I  must  ask  the 
House,  for  one  moment,  to  allow  me  to 
recall  them  to  it.  In  1 875,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Government,  the  condition  of  that 
great  industry  was  not  satisfactory. 
Their  opinion  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  introduced  a  measure  intended  to 
regulate  the  relations  between  the  land- 
lords and  tenants,  and,  if  possible,  to 
increase  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  I  do 
not  think  I  can  show  more  surely  the 
views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  at 
that  time  than  by  reading  an  extract  from 
the  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  and 
Gordon,  in  which  he  said  that — 

"As  the  law  now  stands — in  many  places 
there  being  no  custom — the  tenant  may  put  hiB 
capital  in  the  soil,  and  so  increase  the  value  of 
the  soil,  the  benefit  of  which  is  unexhausted  at 
the  termination  of  his  tenancy,  and  yet  reap 
no  benefit  whatever  from  the  investment  of  his 
money,  but  the  whole  goes  into  the  pockets  of 
the  liuidlords ; " 

and  the  noble  Duke  adds — 

<*  I  think  this  is  a  state  of  matters  which  is 
not  at  all  satisfactory." — [3  Hansard^  ccxxii. 
1684.] 

There  are  some  other  extracts,  but  I 
will  not  read  them  at  this  late  hour  of 
the  night  (12.30  a.m.).  Such  was  the 
state  of  things  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Government,  existed  at  that  time. 
The  question  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Banbury  has  brought  forward  to- 
night is  whether  the  Act  then  passed 
into  law  has  succeeded,  or  whether  it 
has  failed  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudge 
the  answer  to  that  question.  If  I  were 
to    give    my    own  answer,     I    might, 

?erhaps,  not  be  perfectly  impartial,  for 
never  viewed  that  measure  with  any 
great  degree  of  favour,  and  I  have 
stated  to  the  House  why  I  thought  it 
would  be  nothing  but  a  failure.    It  was 
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my  opinion  that  the  Bill  did  both  too 
much  and  too  little,  and  that  it  entered 
a  great  deal  too  much  into  detail.  I 
thought  it  attempted  to  regulate  a  great 
many  matters  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  laid  down 
no  broad  principle  which  the  tenant  could 
grasp  and  which  would  make  him  insist 
upon  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  Act.  I 
thought  also  that  the  Bill  was  one  not 
likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  landlord, 
or  confer  much  benefit  upon  the  tenant. 
As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  want  to  prejudge 
the  question.  The  Act  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  three  years,  and  there  is, 
I  must  say,  a  very  considerable  weight 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
it  has  been,  to  some  extent,  a  failure. 
Nor  do  I  rest  altogether  upon  the  evi- 
dence brought  forward  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Banbury ;  but  I  appeal  to 
any  Member  who  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity himself  of  making  an  inquiry  in 
any  of  the  agricultural  districts  whether, 
to  his  own  knowledge,  he  has  ever 
heard  that  this  Act  has  been  found  to 
have  had  the  important  effect  of  altering 
the  relations  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant?  The  House  must  remember 
that,  according  to  the  statements  made 
on  introducing  the  Bill,  a  very  consider- 
able alteration  was  wanted  to  be  made 
in  the  relations  which  existed  four 
years  ago  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant.  It  is  of  no  use  for  the  noble 
Lord  to  come  down  to  the  House  and 
tell  us  that  he  is  aware,  from  personal 
knowledge,  that  in  Lincolnslure  and 
Staffordshire  many  tenants  very  much 
prefer  agreements  witl^  their  landlords 
to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Act, 
for  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  that 
condition  of  things  existed  on  a  very 
large  number  of  estates  before  this  Act 
was  ever  dreamt  of.  But  the  question 
is  not  whether  there  are  not  a  great 
many  estates  where  the  agreements  are 
extremely  liberal  towards  the  tenant, 
but  whether  the  state  of  things  de- 
scribed by  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  and 
Gordon  as  being  unsatisfactory  is  in  any 
degree  altered  for  the  better.  I  have 
not  heard  one  single  statement  made 
this  evening  which  has  shown  that  the 
estates  which  were  badly  managed  in 
1874  have  been  better  managed  since. 
It  is  objected  by  the  noble  Lord,  and 
other  hon.  Members  opposite,  that  itis  too 
soon  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of 
this   Act.    I    do  not  think,  however, 


that  anything  whatever  will  be  gained 
by  delay.    No    doubt,   when    the  Act 
was  passed,  and  when    landlords  and 
tenants  heard  that  it  would  effectually 
change  their  relations  to  each  other,  it 
caused  a  considerable  stir  in  the  agri- 
cultural world,  and    everybody  looked 
about  to  see  in  what  way  it  would  affect 
them.     The  result  was  that  the  land- 
lords generally  would  look  at  the  57th 
clause  and  find  it  conferred  upon  them, 
not    the    power    to    contract  with  the 
tenant  to  get  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
Act,  but  that  it  conferred  upon  them- 
selves   solely   the    power   to    bar    the 
operation  of  the   Act.    The  result  has 
been  that  notice  has  been  given  in  99 
cases    out   of    100.     I   chedlenge  hon. 
Members  to  dispute  the  statement  that 
the  main  and  principal  operation  of  the 
Act  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been 
carried  out.     There  is  nothing  in  the 
Act  which  either  offers  an  inducement 
to  the  landlord    and  tenant,  or  puts  a 
screw  upon  them    to    induce  them  to 
come  under  the  Act,  unless  they  choose 
voluntarily  to  take  that  course.    I  also 
assert  that  the  operation  of  the  Act  has 
been  confined  to  the  first  year,  and  that  its 
operation  during  the  second  and  third 
year  has  been  very  trifling  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  first  year.    Therefore, 
there  is  no  object  to  be  gained  that  I 
can  see  by  deferring  an  inquiry  into  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  while  if  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  some  day 
to  inquire  into  it  the  sooner  it  is-  done 
the  better.    If  the  result  be  shown  that 
the  Act  has  had  very  little  operation, 
we  shall  be  confirmed  in    the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  and 
Gordon,  four  years  ago,  and  we  must  be 
driven  to  suppose  that  tihe  state  of  things 
described  by  him  still  exists  and  does 
require  a  remedy.    It  will  be  reason- 
able to  consider  in  what  way  that  un- 
satisfactory state  of   things   is  to    be 
remedied.     A  short  time  ago  an  hon. 
Friend  of  mine  called  attention  to  the 
operation  of  certain  clauses  of  the  Irish 
Land  Act,  the  principles  of  which  had 
been    unanimously  agreed   to   by  the 
House ;  but  which  there  was  reason  to 
beHeve  had  up  to  that  time  had  very 
little  effect.    My  hon.  Friend  moved  for 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  opera- 
tion of  that  Act,  and  the  Government 
panted  that  Committee,  which  made  a 
Keport   recommendingsome  very  con- 
siderable  changes.     Why  should  not 
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Her   Majesty's    Govemment  take  that 
course  in  the  present  instance?  * 

YiscouNT  SANDON:  The  Irish  Act 
had  been  passed  seven  years.   • 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON: 
No  doubt,  that  was  seven  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  in  question;  but  I 
have  given  some  strong  reasons  to-night 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  delay,  and 
that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any 
ground  whatever  exists  for  thinking  that 
this  Act  will  have  more  operation  in  the 
course  of  seven  years  than  in  the  course 
of  three  years.  Then  there  are  very 
strong  reasons  why  the  Government 
should  take  the  course  followed  in  the 
case  of  the  other  Bill,  and  allow  a 
Committee  to  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  operation  of  the  Act.  In  my  own 
opinion,  there  are  some  other  reasons 
besides  those  stated  for  making  inquiry 
into  this  subject.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  all  who  are 
connected  with  the  management  of  land 
should  possess  full  knowledge  upon  this 
controverted  question.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anything  would  be  more  effectual 
for  obtaining  full  knowledge  upon  such 
a  subject  than  the  appointment  of  a 
Parliamentary  Committee.  It  is  said 
that  both  landlord  and  tenant  are  by 
nature  an  extremely  Conservative  class. 
That  may  be  so;  but  I  entirely  deny 
that  they  are  an  unintelligent  class. 
Neither  landlords  nor  tenants  are  bo 
unintelligent  as  to  persevere  deliberately 
in  a  course  which  is  injurious  to  all 
concerned  in  the  culture  of  the  soil. 
That  is,  however,  the  assertion  of  many 
agricultural  reformers  of  the  present 
day.  The  assertion  is  that  the  sys- 
tem now  pursued  is  injurious  alike  to 
the  landlords  and  the  tenants.  If  it  can 
bo  proved  by  discussion,  by  inquiry,  or 
by  examination,  that  there  does  not 
exist  under  our  present  system  adequate 
security  for  the  investment  of  capital  in 
the  soil — if  it  can  be  shown  that  undue 
restrictions  are  placed  upon  that  capital 
by  agreements  between  landlords  and 
tenants — surely  that  knowledge,  that 
discussion,  and  that  information,  would 
of  itself  tend  to  produce  an  immense 
effect,  even  if  it  were  not  embodied  in 
legislation.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
on  a  subject  so  important  as  this  to  the 
whole  community,  assertions  cannot  be 
made  by  persons  of  very  considerable 
authority  without  their  being  thoroughly 
examined.   My  hon.  Friend  desired,  very 
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prudently,  that  the  inquiry  of  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  limited  in  its  scope. 
I  think  it  would  be  altogether  beside 
the  object  of  my  hon.  Friend,  and  would 
not  tend  to  any  good,  that  the  inquiry 
should  take  a  wider  scope  than  that 
suggested  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin).  I  think  it 
should  embrace  the  effect  upon  cultiva- 
tion of  the  limited  ownership  of  a  lar^e 
part  of  the  soil  of  this  country.  Mr. 
Hunt,  whose  absence  we  all  regret  when 
we  remember  the  great  part  taken  by 
him  in  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1 875, 
laid  very  great  stress  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  which  enabled  limited 
owners  to  charge  compensation  for  im- 
provements effected  by  tenants;  but  I 
nave  not  heard  a  word  said  by  the  other 
side  as  to  the  effect  of  those  provisions. 
It  is  impossible  to  place  a  limited 
owner  in  as  good  a  position  as  regards 
the  management  of  an  estate  as  an 
absolute  owner.  Mr.  Hunt  said  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  the  coun- 
try was  in  the  hands  of  limited  owners ; 
and  I  do  not  imagine  there  is  any  doubt 
whatever  of  that  being  the  fact,  which 
must  show  how  important  a  matter  it  is 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  property  in 
the  land  of  this  country  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  are  not,  and  cannot 
be  made  by  any  legislation  that  has 
been  devised,  in  as  good  a  position  to 
manage  that  property  as  the  absolute 
owner.  What  an  important  matter  this 
is,  not  only  to  this  class,  but  also  to  the 
whole  body  of  consumers,  and  the  whole 
of  the  industrial  population.  Those 
facts  alone  show  the  importance  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  subject.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire 
disclaims  any  intention  of  bringing  for- 
ward anjrthuig  in  the  shape  of  Protec- 
tion, and  was  most  indignant  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Banbury  for  supposing 
that  his  Amendment  covered  any  such 
thing.  I  think  the  hon.  Member  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  that  such  an  inter- 
pretation was  placed  upon  the  very 
vague  terms  of  his  Motion.  I  have  read 
a  speech  delivered  by  him,  in  which  he 
did  allude  very  strongly  to  that  topic, 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  in 
this  direction  that  the  legislative  remedy 
was  to  be  found.  He  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  surprised,  when  we  know  him  to 
entertain  these  opinions,  that  wo  should 
anticipate  that  when  he  placed  upon 
the  Paper  an  Amendment  asking   for 
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inquiry  perfectly  vag^e  in  its  character, 
lie  intended  to  cover  some  of  those 
doctrines  which  he  is  known  to  entertain. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  asked  to  what  speech 
the  noble  Lord  alluded  ? 

The  Mabquess  of  HAETINGTON: 
I  really  cannot  give  the  exact  informa- 
tion asked  for ;  but  the  speech  to  which 
I  refer  was  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
Marquess  of  Bipon,  who  spoke  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  when 
my  hon.  Friend  made  some  observations 
which  gave  me  the  impression  that  he 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  Protection. 

Mb.  CHAPLIN  said,  the  noble  Lord 
was  under  a  complete  misapprehension, 
for  he  had  guarded  himself  expressly 
against  any  opposition  to  Free  Trade. 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON : 
I  have  the  speech  in  my  recollection, 
and  it  was  a  speech,  at  aU  events,  in 
favour  of  Reciprocity.  If,  however,  I 
have  made  a  mistake,  I  am  extremely 
sorry  for  having  misrepresented  him. 
The  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend  was  a 
very  valuable  one,  and  afforded  a  strik- 
ing commentary  upon  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Government  during  the  last  five 
years.  He  described  the  then  condition 
of  things  to  be  the  decline  of  agriculture, 
and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  agri- 
culture had  been  materially  deteriorating. 
That,  no  doubt,  is  as  gloomy  a  picture  as 
has  beendrawnin  any  quarter  by  any  hon. 
Member,  and  probably  it  has  not  been 
drawn  for  Party  purposes,  in  the  manner 
in  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  some 
questions  are  drawn  and  exaggerated. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  somewhat  re- 
markable commentary  upon  what  has 
been  said  by  the  Government  who  came 
in,  ^-VQ  years  ago,  with  the  policy  of  pro- 
tecting certain  classes  and  interests. 
Now,  if  there  were  one  special  class  or 
interest  which  deserved  the  peculiar  con- 
sideration of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
surely  it  would  have  been  the  agricul- 
tural interest — for  the  farmers  have  ever 
been  the  professed  object  of  interest  to 
the  Conservative  Party,  which  certainly 
does  owe  them  a  very  considerable  debt 
of  political  gratitude.  But  what  was 
their  position  ^yq  years  ago,  and  what 
is  it  now  ?  What  has  been  done  for 
them  by  Government  ?  No  doubt,  the 
agricultural  interest  was  complaining 
loudly  of  the  pressure  of  local  taxation  ; 
no  doubt,  Qt)vemment,  out  of  the  sur- 
plus of  £5,000,000  which  they  inherited, 


did  bestow  upon  the  agricultural  interest 
certain  relief  in  the  shape  of  a  transfer 
of  burdens ;  but  I  have  not  heard  that 
they  are  now  any  better  off  than  they 
were  five  years  ago.  I  do  not  think  the 
pressure  of  the  rates  has  become  less ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  has  increased; 
and,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  will  be  found 
that  relief  from  local  burdens  has  not  been 
gained  by  the  transfer  of  burdens.  Per- 
haps, also,  it  wiU  be  found  that  real  re- 
lief from  these  local  burdens  is  only  to  be 
accomplished  by  administrative  reform, 
and  not  by  shifting  them  from  one  shoulder 
to  another.  But  if  their  rates  have  not 
been  raised,  their  income  tax  has  been 
increased.  I  must  say  that  I  sympathize 
and  feel  as  deeply  for  those  who  have 
suffered  by  the  great  agricultural  de- 
pression under  which  we  labour  as  any 
hon.  Member  opposite ;  but  I  must  also 
express  my  opinion  that  this  trial  will 
not  altogether  be  thrown  away,  if  it 
leads  us  to  take  a  somewhat  wider  view 
of  our  political  duties.  It  seems  to  me 
that  farmers,  considering  the  vast  amount 
of  political  power  placed  in  their  hands, 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  some- 
what too  narrow  a  view  of  political 
questions,  for  they  seem  to  consider 
themselves  outside  the  general  sphere  of 
politics.  Now,  the  agricultural  interest 
must  have  observed  by  this  time  that 
they  are  as  much  interested  as  any  class 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  politics, 
and  that  they  have  at  least  as  good  a 
cause  to  take  an  interest  in  their  own 

Erosperity  and  that  of  the  country  at 
irge.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  these 
are  considerations  which  have  forced 
themselves,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
more  and  more,  upon  the  attention  of 
the  great  agricultural  interest  of  this 
country,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  such 
wiU  be  the  case.  In  conclusion,  I  regret 
that  the  Government  have  not  seen  their 
way  to  grant  an  inquiry  into  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Act;  because  I  believe 
there  exists  a  weU-founded  impression 
that  it  has  failed  up  to  the  present  time, 
while  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
it  is  not  Hkely  that  it  will  have  more 
effect  hereafter.  I  think  the  present 
time,  quite  irrespectively  of  the  peculiar 
depression  under  which  our  industry  is 
suffering  at  the  moment,  is  one  very 
favourable  to  a  full,  impartial,  and  ex- 
haustive inquiry.  

The  OHANCELLOE  ofthe  EXOHE- 
QUEE:    If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
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closing  remarks  of  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,  I  should  have  been  per- 
fectly content  to  leave  the  question 
where  my  noble  Friend  (Viscount  San- 
don)  had  left  it;  but  I  could  not  help 
taking  notice  of  the  very  remarkable 
conclusion  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech. 
He  began  by  twitting  my  noble  Friend 
with  having  made  a  speech  of  which  a 
great  portion,  however  interesting,  was 
altogether  irrelevant  to  the  subject 
under  discussion.  We  were  told  it  had 
no  reference  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Banbury,  although  it  might 
be  relevant  to  another  proposition  not 
formally  before  the  House.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose bad  manners  are  catching,  and  that, 
when  one  Gentleman  makes  an  irrelevant 
speech,  it  excites  another  Gentleman  to 
make  one  which  is  still  more  irrelevant. 
I  will  not  say  that  of  all  the  apparently 
irrelevant  conclusions  of  any  speech  I 
ever  heard  in  my  life  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  tried  to  lead  us 
was  the  most  irrelevant ;  but  that  really 
would  almost  seem  to  be  the  case.  The 
noble  Lord,  no  doubt,  has  means  of  in- 
formation which  are  denied  to  us  who 
sit  on  this  side  of  the  House;  but  I 
really  was  not  aware  what  were  the  ul- 
terior motives  in  the  mind  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Banbury  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  Motion.  That  hon.  Gentleman, 
in  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
speech,  did  give  us  the  result  of  many 
communications  which  he  had  with  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country ;  and  un- 
doubtedly he  did,  in  reading  some  of 
these  communications,  read  to  us  state- 
ments of  his  correspondents  as  to  the 
kind  of  remedy  which  they  would  sug- 
gest, and  one  of  the  favoured  remedies 
was  to  turn  out  the  present  Government. 
As  he  put  it,  I  imagined  it  was  purely  a 
playful  expression ;  and  the  proposition 
he  made  to  us,  that  we  should  appoint 
a  Committee  to  examine  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  Act  passed  several  years  ago, 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  connected 
with  those  hints.  But  the  noble  Lord 
has  given  a  totally  different  complexion 
to  the  question,  and  those  playful  re- 
marks now  appear  as  the  real  sting  of 
the  Motion.  It  is  not  at  all  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  whether  this  Act  has  or 
has  not  failed  to  carry  out  all  that  was 
expected  of  it  that  a  Committee  is  asked 
for,  but  in  order  that  some  opportunity 
may  be  given  to  expose  to  the  agricul- 
tural   community,   and    especially    the 
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voting  portion  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity, the  extreme  hoUowness  of  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  present  GFovem- 
ment.  Noble  Lords  and  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  are  quite  right,  if  they 
think  the  time  has  come  to  challenge 
the  acts  of  the  Government,  and  to  pro- 
pose a  Committee  on  the  state  of  the 
nation  and  the  condition  of  agriculture, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  far  those 
misfortunes  at  present  existing  amongst 
the  tenant-farmers  are  due  to  the  policy 
of  the  Administration ;  but  I  do  say  that 
it  is  exceedingly  irrelevant  to  hang  all 
these  great  remarks  upon  so  very  small 
a  peg  as  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Banbury.  He  comes  forward 
and  says,  very  fairly,  that  this  Act, 
passed  three  years  ago,  was  an  Act  in- 
tended to  improve  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant.,  and  especially  to 
give  the  tenant  a  greater  security  in  his 
holding,  and  a  greater  encouragement 
to  invest  capital  in  his  farm,  than  he  had 
before.  The  hon.  Gentleman  then  says — 
"  Now,  if  you  wiU  give  me  a  Committee, 
I  will  show  you  that  this  Act  has  not 
done  all  that  was  anticipated  from  it." 
My  noble  Friend  near  me  has  very  well 
answered  that  challenge.  Nobody  ex- 
pected that  the  Act  would  produce  tre- 
mendous alterations;  but  it  has  pro- 
duced a  very  considerable  change.  And 
even  my  hon.  Friend  and  former  Col- 
league (Mr.  Clare  Read),  who  was  not 
particularly  in  love  with  the  Act,  him- 
self admits  that  it  did  produce  two  very 
great  and  important  results,  in  altering 
the  presumption  of  law,  and  in  giving 
facilities  to  limited  owners.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  quite  true  that  a  complete 
change  has  not  been  produced  in  all  the 
relations  existing  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  but 
the  effect  of  the  Act  may  not  be  the  less 
for  that ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  period  during  which  it  has 
been  in  force  has  been  a  period  during 
which  the  tenant  has  not  been  seeking 
to  invest  his  capital,  and  has  been 
stopped  from  doing  so  by  the  diflB-cultios 
raised  by  the  landlord.  But  it  has  been, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  period  in  which 
landlords  have  been  only  too  anxious  to 
get  tenants  to  come  and  invest  their 
capital  in  farming  their  land.  My 
noble  Friend  has  pointed  out,  what 
other  Gentlemen  have  also  alluded  to, 
that  the  character  of  the  seasons  of  late 
has  been  very  unpropitious.     But  the 
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noble  Lord  opposite  has  nowgiven  us 
the  key  to  the  whole  thing.  He  says  it 
is  not  the  seasons,  it  is  not  the  foreign 
importations;  it  is  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Gbvemment  that  has  caused 
all  this.  Then  he  goes  on  to  declare 
that  we  have  promised  to  do  a  great 
many  things,  and  have  held  out  expecta- 
tions which  have  proved  entirely  false 
and  deceptive.  I  say,  in  reply,  that 
with  regard  to  a  psurticular  point  in 
which  he  refers  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  with  regard  to  the  assist- 
ance to  be  rendered  as  to  the  rates, 
that  those  pledges  have  been  kept. 
With  regard  to  other  matters,  these 
have  not  been  matters  that  we  have 
had  anything  to  do  with.  We  have 
been  utterly  unable  to  control,  and  we 
have  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  effects 
of  bad  seasons,  or  cattle  diseases,  or  other 
matters,  than  the  noble  Lord  himself 
and  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  follow  him. 
It  would  be  quite  as  fair,  indeed  it 
would  be  much  fairer,  to  say  that  their 
policy  has  prepared  the  way  for  all 
these  evil  things  that  have  happened,  as 
to  say  that  they  have  been  the  result  of 
our  policy.  But,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  the  case. 
Some  people  will  tell  you  these  bad  sea- 
sons arise  from  a  revolution  in  dimatiB, 
from  spots  in  the  sun,  and  from  various 
other  physical  causes  of  that  sort,  which 
I  will  not  go  into.  But  I  do  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Banbury,  however  well  it 
has  been  put  by  him,  is  not  a  proposi- 
tion which  would  really  have  the  effect 
of  meeting  the  depression  or  distress 
under  which  we  are  suffering.  As  to" 
the  last  remarks  of  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site, I  confess  I  can  see  very  little  con- 
nection, indeed,  between  the  premiss 
and  the  conclusion,  except,  indeed,  that 
very  well  known  connection,  in  which 
wo  are  told  that  the  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought. 

Mb.  B.  SAMUELSON  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
the  speeches  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 
He  regretted  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  indisposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mid-Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin),  or  he 
would  have  spoken  in  very  different 
terms  on  the  subject.  He  could  also 
assure  the  junior  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Bromley  Davenport), 
that  he  never  for  one  moment  intended 
to  include  him  among  the  gentlemen  he 
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had  mentioned,  and  he  certainly  would 
not  have  made  the  statement  if  he  had 
not  been  able  to  say  it  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge.  As  he  stated  at 
the  time  he  made  it,  he  believed  it  was 
an  exceptional  state  of  things ;  but  he 
did  know  that  it  was  accurate.  With 
reference  to  what  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite had  said  as  to  his  sources  of  infor- 
mation, he  would  say  that  he  was 
himself  utterly  unacquainted  with  the 
names  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  fur- 
nished these  particulars.  He  had  in- 
trusted the  inquiries  to  a  very  high 
agricultural  aumority,  and  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  his  instructions 
had  been  fairly  carried  out.  It  had 
been  suggested  that  inquiries  of  this 
kind  would  tend  to  interfere  between 
landlord  and  tenant ;  but  he  could  only 
say,  in  reply,  that  the  suggestion  first 
came  from  the  Government.  They  first 
said  it  was  necessary  that  security  should 
be  given  to  the  tenants,  and  all  that  he 
had  done  was  to  state  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  Act  had  done  that.  He 
believed  that  the  interests  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  would  have  been  better 
served  if  they  had  consented  to  this 
inquiry.  If  he  did  not  think  it  right  to 
treat  tiiis  matter  as  a  farmer's  question, 
he  should  have  been  rejoiced  at  the 
decision  to  which  they  had  come,  for  he 
believed  it  was  a  mistaken  decision,  and 
that  before  long  they  would  discover 
that  it  was  so. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
did  not  intend  to  say  anything  on  this 
subject,  and  he  now  merely  wished  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  on  the 
subject.    He  had  always  been  a  sup- 

Eorter  of  the  rights  of  the  Irish  people ; 
ut  he  did  not  think  the  hon.  Members 
could  fairly  interfere  with  the  Motion 
before  the  House  —  \Loud  cries  of 
"  Divide !"] 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  115 ;  Noes 
166:  Majority  51. 


AYES. 


Adand,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adam,  rt.  hn.  W.  P. 
Amory,  Sir  J.  H. 
Anderson,  G. 
Ashley,  hon.  £.  M. 
Balfour,  Sir  G. 
Barclay,  J.  W. 
Barran,  J. 
Baas,  A. 

3  L 


Baxter,  rt.  hn,  W.  E. 
Biggar,  J.  G. 
Blake,  T. 

Blennerhassett,  R.  P. 
Bright,  Jacob 
Bright,  rt  hn.  Joh 
Brise,  Colonel  R. 
Brogden,  A. 
Brown,  A.  H. 
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Srowxiy  J.  C. 
Burt,  T. 

Campbell,  Lord  C. 
Campbell,  Sir  G. 
Cavendish,  Lord  F.  C. 
Cole,  H.  T. 
Cohnan,  J.  J. 
Conyngham,  Lord  F. 
Courtauld,  G. 
Courtney,  L.  H. 
Cowan,  J. 
Cowen,  J. 
Cross,  J.  K. 
Davies,  D. 
Delahunty,  J. 
Dilke,  Sir  0.  W. 
Dodds,  J. 

Dodson,  rt.  hon.  J.  G. 
Duflf,  R.  W. 
Earp,  T. 
Edge,  S.  R. 
Egerton,  Admiral  hon. 

Enington,  G. 
Fawcett,  H. 
Ferguson,  B. 
Fitzwilliam,  hn.  W.  J. 
Forster,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
Fry,  L. 

Gladstone,  W.  H. 
Gt>rdon,  Sir  A. 
Gordon,  Lord  D. 
Gk>8chen,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
(Jourley,  E.  T. 
Grant,  A. 
Harrison,  0. 
Hartington,  Marq.  of 
Havelock,  Sir  H. 
Hayter,  Sir  A.  D. 
Henry,  M. 
HerschoU,  F. 
Hibbert,  J.  T. 
Howard,  hon.  C. 
Howard,  E.  S. 
Ligram,  W.  J. 
James,  Sir  H. 
James,  W.  H. 
Jenkins,  D.  J. 
Kensington,  Lord 
Law,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lawson,  SirW. 
Leatham,  E.  A. 


LefeTre,  G.  J.  S. 
Lloyd,  M. 
M' Arthur,  A. 
M'Clure,  Sir  T. 
M*Lagan,  P. 
Martin,  P. 
Meldon,  0.  H. 
Middleton,  Sir  A.  E. 
Milbank,  F.  A. 
Monk,  C.  J. 
Moore,  A. 
Mundella,  A.  J. 
Muntz,  P.  H. 
Noel,  E. 
Nolan,  Major 
O'Brien,  Sir  P. 
O'Clery,  K. 
O'Conor,  D.  M. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  0.  S. 
Pamell,  C.  S. 
Pender,  J. 
Bamsay,  J. 
Bashleigh,  Sir  0. 
Bathbone,  W. 
Bead,  C.  S. 
Boberts,  J. 

Bothschild,SirN.M.de 
Samuelson,  H. 
Shaw,  W. 
Sheil,  E. 

Simon,  Seneant  J. 
Sinclair,  Sir  J.  G.  T. 
Stevenson,  J.  C. 
Stewart,  J. 
Swanston,  A. 
Tavistock,  Maxqneas  of 
Tracy,  hon.  F.  S.  A. 

Hanbury- 
Waddy,  S.  D. 
Walter,  J. 

Wedderbum,  Sir  D. 
Whitbread,  8. 
Whitwell,  J. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  I. 
Young,  A.  W. 

TELLBBS. 

Samuelson,  B. 
Phipps,  P. 


NOES. 


Agnew,  B.  V. 
Allcroft,  J.  D. 
Arbuthnot,  Lt.-Col.  G. 
Archdale,  W.  H. 
Ark  Wright,  A.  P. 
Asshoton,  B. 
Bagge,  Sir  W. 
Bidiour,  A.  J. 
Baring,  T.  C. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Bates,  E. 

Beach,rt.hon.  SirM.H. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Bentinck,  rt.  hon.  G.  0. 
Beresford,  Lord  C. 
Birkbeck,  E. 
Birley,  H. 
Blaokbume,  CoL  J.  L 


Boord,  T.  W. 
Bourke,  hon.  B. 
Bousfield,  CoL  N.  G.  P. 
Bowen,  J.  B. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brooks,  W.  0. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Viscount 
CecU,  Lord  E.  H.  B.  G. 
Chaplin,  H. 
Christie,  W.  L. 
Cobbold,  T.  C. 
Colo,  Col.  hon.  H.  A. 
Cordes,  T. 
Crichton,  Viscount 
Cross,  rt.  hon.  B.  A. 
Oust,  H.  C. 
Dalkeith,  Earl  of 


Dabrymple,  C. 
Davenport,  W.  B. 
Denison,  W.  E. 
Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 
Digby,  Col.  hon.  E. 
Douglas,  Sir  G. 
Edmonstone,    Admiral 

SirW. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  F. 
Elphinstone,SirJ.D.H. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forester,  C.  T.  W. 
Fremantle,  hon.  T.  F. 
Garfit,  T. 
Gamier^  J.  C. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Giffard,  Sir  H.  S. 
Gore-Langton,  W.  S. 
Gregory,  G.  B. 
Hal^A.  W. 
Halsev,  T.  F. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J. 
Hamilton,   right  hon. 

LordG. 
Hamilton,  Marquess  of 
Hamilton,  hon.  B.  B. 
Hamond,  C.  F. 
Harcourt,  E.  W. 
Hardcastle,  E. 
Harvey,  Sir  R.  B. 
Hay,  it.  hn.  Sir  J.  C.  D. 
Heltosley,  Viscount 
Heygate,  W.  U. 
Hicks,  E. 
Hill,  A.  S. 
Holker,  Sir  J. 
Holmesdale,  Viscount 
Home,  Captain 
Hood,  Capt.  hn.  A.  W. 

A.N. 
Hubbard,  E. 
Isaac,  S. 
Johnson,  J.  G. 
Johnstone,  H. 
Jollifl'e,  hon.  S. 
Jones,  J. 

Kennard,  Col.  E.  H. 
Kennaway,  Sir  J.  H.  - 
Enowles,  T. 
Lacon,  Sir  E.  H.  K. 
Lawrence,  Sir  T. 
Lechmere,  Sir  E.  A.  H. 
Legard,  Sir  C. 
Legh,  W.  J. 
Leighton,  Sir  B. 
Leighton,  S. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Leslie,  Sir  J. 
Lindsay,  Col.  B.  L. 
Lloyd,  T.  E. 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 
Lowther,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Macartney,  J.  W.  E. 
Mac  Ivor,  D. 
M*Garel-Hogg,  Sir  J. 
Makins,  Colonel  W.  T. 
Mandeville,  Viscount 


Manners,  rt.  hn.  Lord  J. 
Marten,  A.  G. 
Mcrewether,  O.  G. 
Mills,  Sir  C.  H. 
Muncaster,  Lord 
Naghten,  Lt.-CoL  A.B. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  ViBComit 
Northcote,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

S.H. 
Onslow,  D. 
Paget,  B.  H. 
Parker,  Lt-CoL  W. 
Pell,  A. 

Pemberton,  E.  L. 
Pennant,  hon.  G. 
Plunkett,  hon.  B. 
Price,  Captain 
Puleston,  J.  H. 
Baikes,  H.  C. 
Bcndlesham,  Lord 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Rodwell,  B.  B.  H. 
Round,  J. 
Russell,  Sir  C. 
Ryder,  G.  R. 
Salt,  T. 

Sanderson,  T.  K. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Sclater-Booth,  rt.hn.G. 
Selwin  -  Ibbetson,    Sir 

H.  J. 
Scvome,  J.  E. 
Shirley,  S.  E. 
Sidebottom,  T.  H. 
Smith,  A. 

Smith,  rt.  hn.  W.  H. 
Smollett,  P.  B. 
Somerset,  LordH.  R.  O. 
Spinks,  Serjeant  F.  L. 
Stanhope,  hon.  E. 
Stanhope,  W.  T.  W.  S. 
Stanley,  rt.  hn.  Col.  F. 
Starkey,  L.  R. 
Starkie,  J.  P.  C. 
Storor,  G. 
Sykes,  C. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Taylor,  rt.  hon.  Col. 
Thomhill,  T. 
Thynne,  Lord  H.  F. 
Torr,  J. 
Tremayne,  A. 
Tumor,  E. 
Wait,  W.  K. 
Wallace,  Sir  R. 
Watney,  J. 
Watson,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Welby-Gregory,SirW. 
Wellosley,  Colonel  H. 
Wheelhouse,  W.  8.  J. 
Winn,  R. 
Woodd,  B.  T. 
W>T[idham,  hon.  P. 
Wynn,  C.  W.  W. 
Yarmouth,  Earl  of 

TELLERS. 

O'Beime,  Major  F. 
O'Donnell,  F.  H. 


Question  proposed, 

''  That  the  words  '  there  can  be  no  adequate 
remedy  for  the  agricultural  depression  ezisting 
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throughout  the  country  and  severely  affecting 
also  iXie  interests  of  town  labour,  which  dd^ 
not,  especially  at  this  period  of  increasing 
Foreign  Competition,  protect  the  application  of 
skill  and  capital  to  the  soil  by  the  establishment 
of  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements, 
equitable  appeal  against  exorbitant  rents,  and 
substantial  security  of  tenure  for  the  agricul- 
tural classes  both  in  great  Britain  and  Ireland,' 
be  added," 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BAECLAY  said  the  qnes- 
tion  which  the  House  was  now  asked  to 
discuss  was  a  very  different  one  to  that 
which  they  had  been  discussing  during 
the  evening,  and  it  was  very  important 
it  should  be  fully  gone  into.  He  there- 
fore begged  to  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
(Jfr.  J,  W.  Barclay.) 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  after  the 
very  favourable  opinion  which  had  been 
expressed  in  favour  of  the  proposition,  it 
was  a  matter  of  comparatively  slight 
importance  to  him  how  much  further 
the  debate  went  on.  He  thought,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  it 
was  right  to  invite  the  House  to  consider 
the  general  question  of  the  general 
condition  of  land  in  the  three  Kingdoms; 
and  he  now  was  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  better  to  take  the  vote  on  the  Amend- 
ment that  he  originally  proposed.  He 
knew  that  the  opinions  expressed  in  that 
Amendment  were  to  some  extent  dif- 
ferent from,  and  somewhat  advanced  as 
compared  with,  the  notions  largely  held 
by  English  land  reformers ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  thought  he  had  expressed 
his  views  in  very  moderate  terms,  and 
that  it  would  be  only  fair  to  allow  the 
more  advanced  land  reformers  outside 
the  House  to  understand  to  what  extent 
their  views  were  represented.  Both 
sides,  by  this  time,  must  have  pretty 
well  made  up  their  minds ;  and  if  he 
was  not  supported  by  as  large  a  number 
of  hon.  Members  as  had  already  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  favour  of  weaker 
views,  he  should  be  perfectly  satisfied 
to  await  the  gradual  advance  of  public 
opinion.  He  should  hope  to  bring  on 
the  subject  next  year,  and  that  then  he 
should  find  a  larger  support.  He  could 
see  no  advantage,  however,  in  moving 
the  adjournment. 

Sir  PATEICK  O'BEIEN  said,  this 
was  not  a  matter  to  be  decided  in  that 


off-hand  way.  The  question  what  was 
to  be  done  was  a  simple  matter  com- 
pared with  the  points  to  be  considered 
m  reference  to  the  land.  His  humble 
opinion  was  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Ihmgarvan  had  taken  upon  himself  a 
position  which  few  men  would  care  to 
occupy,  in  asking  the  British  publio 
to  enter  into  one  of  the  greatest  subjects 
that  could  be  presented  to  their  atten- 
tion at  an  inopportune  moment.  So 
far  as  he  could  judge  from  his  own 
experience,  and  from  what  he  had 
heard  from  others,  this  question  was 
one  of  the  immediate  future ;  and  he  did 
not  think  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungar- 
van,  unacquainted  with  the  subject  and 
unconnected  for  a  long  time  with  land, 
could  bring  this  forwu*d  at  half-past  1 
in  the  mommg,  and  hurry  them  into 
a  Division.  He  declined  to  vote  with 
the  hon.  Gentieman.  He  did  not  yield 
to  him  in  anxiety  to  carry  out  the  views 
of  the  Irish  people  in  connection  with 
the  tenure  of  land;  but  he  did  deny 
his  right  to  assume,  as  he  was  too  happy 
to  assume  on  many  occasions,  the  right 
to  rush  rashly  in  and  deal  with  very 
important  questions,  and  so  to  damage 
their  prospects  in  Parliament. 

The  Mabquess  oi  HAETINGTON : 
I  think  it  would  be  desirable  we 
should  have  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  this  question.  As  far 
as  I  can  recollect  the  two  speeches  from 
the  front  Bench,  we  had  no  opinion 
expressed  in  them  on  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dimgarvan.  All 
we  can  judge  from  is  the  vote  of  the 
Government,  and  from  that  vote  I  can 
only  collect  that  the  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  support  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member.  If  that  is  not  the  case, 
we  ought  to  have  some  indication  of 
the  line  the  Government  are  going  to 
take.  

Tra  OHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB :  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  Government  do  not  intend  to 
support  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Gentieman.  It  sometimes  happens,  in 
Motions  of  this  sort,  that  we  are  forced 
to  vote  in  a  certain  way.  I  know 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  the 
Member  for  Chester  (Mr.  Dodson)  thinks, 
when  an  Amendment  is  moved  which 
we  cannot  accept  in  itself,  that  we  ought 
not  to  support  it.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, that  seems  to  be  the  least  con- 
fosing  way  of  voting ;  though,  at  the 
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Bame  time,  as  happened  just  noW|  it 
sometimes  leaves  an  impression  wliicli 
we  do  not  desire  to  produce— such  an 
impression  as  I  have  just  disclaimed. 
I  think,  however,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  sufficiently  explained 
by  my  noble  Friend  (Viscount  Sandon). 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  occasion  for 
debating  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvan.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  do  much  better  than  to 
vote  for  the  adjournment. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

ARMY  (MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT). 
HOTIOSr  JOB  AN  ADDBESS. 

Mb.  MELDON,  in  rising  to  move  for 

"A  Gopy  of  Gorrespondence  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1876,  between  Surgeon  Major 
P.  J.  Clarke  and  Sir  W.  Muir,  M.D.,  Director 
General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Aimy, 
and  between  Surg^n  Major  P.  J.  Clarke  and 
the  MiUtary  Secretary  to  Uis  Boyal  Highness 
the  Field  Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Supersession  of  Surgeon  Major 
P.  J.  Oarke," 

said,  he  understood  this  Motion  was  to 
be  refused  on  the  groimd  that  the  cor- 
respondence was  private.  He  quite 
agreed  that  private  correspondence 
should  not  be  published ;  but  he  main- 
tained that  this  was  not  the  case  here. 
All  he  asked  was  that  the  Correspond- 
ence between  Surgeon  Major  Clarke 
and  the  Military  Secretary  should  be 
given  to  them,  and  this  could  not  be 
considered  in  any  way  private  corre- 
spondence. In  fact,  some  of  the  Papers 
had  been  made  public  already;  and, 
therefore,  the  objection  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  "War  was  not  a  valid  or  a 
good  one.  The  facts  of  the  case  were 
simply  these.  Surgeon  Major  Clarke 
was  an  officer  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  28  years'  standing.  He  had 
been  stationed  in  Dublin  in  charge  of 
the  Eecruiting  Department,  and  was 
entitled  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher 
grade  in  the  Service.  However,  he 
was  passed  over,  and  he  thereupon 
called  upon  the  authorities  to  state  the 
reason  for  his  supersession.  As  that 
was  not  done,  he  appealed  to  His  Eoyal 
Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
issue  directions  to  the  Director  General 
to  state  the  reasons  he  was  passed  over. 
That  was  done  in  a  Correspondence  in 
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the  months  of  August  and  September ; 
and  in  September  the  reasons  why  he 
was  superseded  were  given.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  said  that  he  had  been 
censured  some  17  years  a^o,  and  had 
been  removed  from  the  90ul  Begiment 
in  which  he  was  then  serving.  The 
other  reason  was  that  he  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  Inspectorship  of  He- 
emits.  Now,  the  answer  he  made  to 
these  reasons  was  that  in  the  year  1859, 
Surgeon  Major  Clarke,  who  was  a  most 
distinguished  officer,  had  some  dispute 
with  his  commanding  officer  as  to  the 
treatment  of  a  patient  suffering  from 
cholera.  Complaint  was  made  to  the 
authorities  at  home,  when  it  resulted  in 
his  being  removed  from  the  94th  Hegi- 
ment.  Immediately  on  his  return  to  this 
country,  he  demanded  an  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  his  removal,  and 
His  Eoyal  Highness  then  intimated  that 
such  removal  would  never  interfere  in 
any  way  with  his  promotion.  This  was 
stated  in  a  letter  from  the  Military  Se- 
cretary of  that  period,  dated  the  31st  of 
July,  1863,  in  the  following  words  : — 

*'  Dr.  Clarke  may  be  informed  that  he  was 
considered  by  His  Boyal  Highness  to  have  com- 
mitted an  error  in  judgment ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  circumstances  reported  which  is 
liable  to  prejudice  his  reputation  or  to  in- 
terfere witii  ids  future  advancement  in  the 
Service." 

Notwithstanding  that  letter,  in  1876, 
he  was  informed  by  the  Director  Gene- 
ral that  he  was  superseded  for  what 
had  taken  place  in  1859.  That  dis- 
posed, then,  of  one  groimd  of  the  in- 
quiry. It  was  a  public  ground,  and 
if  the  Correspondence  bore  out  the  in- 
formation he  had  now  made  manifest, 
he  thought  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  distinguished  officer  was  superseded 
after  promises  made  to  him  that  what 
had  taken  place  in  1859  should  not  in 
any  way  prejudice  his  future  promotion. 
The  next  ground  alleged  in  the  letter  of 
the  Director  General  he  would  not  deal 
with  on  the  present  occasion ;  but  when 
he  had  all  the  facts  before  him  in  the 
Correspondence,  he  would  certainly  cri- 
ticize the  conduct  of  that  gentleman  in 
very  severe  terms  indeed.  He  had  been 
removed,  it  was  said,  in  consequence  of 
carelessness  in  the  removal  of  recruits 
in  Dublin  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was 
removed  from  the  position  of  Inspector 
of  Becruits,  and  on  the  23rd  September, 
more  than  a  month  afterwards,  he  was 
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promoted  to  the  post  of  Sarffoon  M^or 
General.  Tliere£)re,  it  all  snowed  tnat 
that  was  not  a  fair  and  genuine  reason  for 
the  way  in  which  he  had  been  treated. 
It  was  with  a  view  to  bring  all  these 
facts  before  the  House,  and  going  into 
this  case,  which  was  of  considerable  im- 
portance— ^not  merely  a  case  of  private 
grievance — ^butthequestion  bore  strongly 
upon  the  public  administration  of  this 
Department,  and  he  thought  no  reason 
had  been  shown  why  this  public  Oorre- 
spondence  should  not  be  given  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  should  not  be 
made  public.  Even  if  the  Government 
refused  to  circulate  these  letters  he  could 
promise  them  that  they  would  not  suc- 
ceed in  stifling  the  inquiry.  But  he 
must  say,  also,  that  it  was  most  unusual 
to  refuse  information  of  this  sort,  espe- 
cially when  strone  grounds  for  its  publi- 
cation had  been  shown. 

Majob  O'BEIENE,  in  risine  to  second 
the  Motion,  said,  he  had  read  fldl  the  Oor- 
respondence  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject,  and  heshouldliketo  have  an  explana- 
tion on  one  paragraph.  Before  the  Select 
Conmiittee  in  1876,  His  Eoyal  Highness 
the  Commander-in-Chief  stated  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  such  Be- 
ports  as  this  should  be  made  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  Officer  or  Inspector  General. 
All  the  other  evidence  given  on  the  sub- 
ject of  confidential  Beports  concurred  in 
that  opinion  in  the  most  marked  man- 
ner. X  et,  notwithstanding  that  opinion, 
there  was  not  a  single  clause  in  the 
Queen's  Begulations  'vmich  enforced  that 
rule.  He  supposed  the  authorities  were 
answerable  for  the  Queen's  Begulations, 
and  he  should  like  to  know  why  they 
had  not  carried  out  this  opinion  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  ? 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

''That  an  humble  Addreos  be  preaented  to 
Her  Majesty,  pra3rixig  that  She  will  he  graciouBly 
pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  be- 
fore this  House  a  Gopy  of  Gozrespondence 
which  took  place  in  ihe  year  1876,  between 
Surgeon  Major  P.  J.  Clarke  and  Sir  W.  Muir, 
M.D.,  Director  General  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  between  Surgeon  Major 
P.  J.  Clarke  and  the  Militanr  Secretary  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Field  Marshal  Command- 
ing in  Chief,  on  the  subject  of  the  Supersession 
of  Surgeon  Major  P.  J.  Clarke."^(Jrr.  Meldon.) 

Colonel  STANLEY  was  sorry  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  oppose  the  grant  of 
these  Papers ;  but  he  thought  the 
House  would  be  of  opinion  mat  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite 


had  pretty  well  proi^d  that  he 
(Colonel  Stanley)  was  right  in  doing 
so.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
by  quoting  the  Correspondence,  had 
shown  that  they  were  in  possession  of 
it  already.  The  Correspondence  was 
of  no  ereat  moment,  and,  as  had  been 
pointea  out  on  more  than  one  occasion 
previously  in  the  House,  the  case  had 
been  explained  under  a  most  entire  mis- 
apprehension. It  was  not  at  all  a  case 
(A  supersession.  When  this  gentleman 
had  obtained  a  certain  rank,  it  became 
a  matter  between  himself  and  others 
who  should  be  selected  for  a  particular 
administratiye  post.  Posts  in  the  higher 
branch  of  the  Medical  Service  required 
a  considerable  amount  of  ability ;  and, 
without  any  disparagement  to  Surgeon 
Major  Clarke,  other  officers  were  se- 
lected to  perform  certain  duties.  As  to 
these  Papers,  it  was  not  usual  to  lay 
them  before  the  House,  except  in  cases 
of  the  very   gravest    moment  and  of 

general  interest.  Therefore,  in  this  case, 
e  must  think  he  was  justified  in  de- 
clining to  produce  these  Papers. 

Sir  PATEICK  O'BRIEN  said,  this 
matter  ought  to  be  considered  more 
seriously  man  it  had  been  at  present. 
For  the  last  two  years  there  had  been 
considerable  difficulty  in  eetting  qualified 
persons  to  enter  the  Army.  When, 
therefore,  they  had  one  of  the  Medical 
Service  merely  asking  for  the  publica- 
tion of  certain  Correspondence  in  con- 
nection with  arrangements  affecting  him- 
self, it  seemed  to  mm  that  it  was  a  thing 
which  the  Government  ought  to  allow. 

Majob  NOLAN  remarked,  that  there 
was  one  extraordinary  thing  in  the  Cor- 
respondence which  the  ri^t  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  not  explained. 
Surgeon  Major  Clarke  was  told  that 
what  took  place  in  1 859  should  not  injure 
his  reputation  or  interfere  with  his  ad- 
vancement. Now,  on  the  26th  September, 
1876,  they  had  a  letter  signed  "E.  B. 
Haughley,"  referring  to  an  offence  which 
Surgeon  Major  Clarke  had  been  dis- 
tinc^y  told,  17  years  before,  should  not 
prejudice  him  in  his  Profession.  It 
seemed  to  him,  therefore,  that  these 
two  letters  were  totally  irreconcilable, 
and  that  there  had  been  something  very 
much  like  a  breach  of  promise.  A  dis- 
tinct and  definite  promise  had  been  given 
at  one  time,  and  it  had  been  broken  at 
another.  That  was  somethiog  not  at  all 
creditable  to  any  Department,  and  there 
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ought  to  be  Bome  explanation.  The 
Papers  ought  to  be  published,  that  hon. 
Members  might  judge  whether  these 
charges  were  true  or  not. 
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Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — ^Ajes  26 ;  Noes 
76  :  Majority  60.— (Div.  List,  No.  63.) 

ASSESSED  RATES  AOT  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Mabtbn,  Bill  to  amend 
**  The  Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Colleotion  Act, 
1869,"  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Mabtin, 
Sir  Henrt  Jaicbs,  and  if*.  Torr. 

BillpreMitfet/,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Billll3.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Two  o'clock. 


t^^^^0^0*0^0*^*^^0» 


HOUSE     OF     LOEDS, 
Wedneeday,  2^th  Mareh,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  BiLL—Seeond  Siading— 
Committee  negatived — Considered — Third  Bead' 
ing — Oonsolidated  Fund  (No.  2]  *,  zsuSipaeeed, 

The  House  met  at  Eleyen  of  the  dock. 

The  Eabl  of  BEDESDALE  sat 
Speakeb. 

consolidated  fund   (no.   2)  BELL. 

Read  2*-  (according  to  order)  ;  Committee 
negatived;  Then  Standing  Orders  Wos.  XXXVII. 
and  XXXVIII.  considered  (according  to  order), 
and  dispensed  with  ;  BiU  read  3*,  and  passed. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Eleyen 
o'dock,  till  To-morrow,  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
JTednetday,  2eth  March,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  BnAA—Seeond  Beading— 
Parliamentary  Burghs  (Scotland)  •  [97]  ; 
Blind  and  Doaf -Mute  Children  (Education)  * 
[93]. 

Third  Beading— 'RsLcecoxmea  (Metropolis)  [48], 

debate  adjourned. 
Withdrawn — Convention  (Ireland]  Act  Repeal 

Major  Jfolan 


ORDERS     OF    THE    DA  T. 


CONVENTION  (IRELAND)  ACT  REPEAL 

BILL^[BiLL  4.] 
{JSir  Joseph  M*Kenna,  Mr.  P.  /.  Smyth,   Mr» 

Downing.) 

SEOOND  BEADIKO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Sm  JOSEPH  M*KENNA,  in  moving 
that  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said:  Sir,  the  Act,  which  we  seek  to 
repeal  by  the  present  Bill,  was  passed 
by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1793.  It  is 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  prevent  the  Election 
or  Appointment  of  Unlawful  Assemblies 
under  Pretence  of  Presenting  Public 
Petitions  or  other  Addresses  to  His 
Majesty  and  the  Parliament."  There 
could  scarcely  be  a  more  deceptive  title. 
Those  who  read  the  Act  will  see  that  it 
was  a  law  to  render  unlawful  and  penal, 
save  in  the  cases  of  Parliament  and  the 
established  Corporations,  all  expression 
of  opinion  on  anv  subject,  if  such  opinion 
were  expressed  by  means  of  a  nominee 
or  delegate.    The  only  excuse  for  the 

gassing  of  such  an  Act,  the  only  pal- 
ation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Law  Officers 
of  a  Oovemment  introducing  such  a 
Bill  is  one  which  suggests  itself  from 
the  date  of  the  enactment.  It  is  the 
still  surviving  offspring  of  the  panic  of 
the  great  revolutionary  year  of  1793. 
Most  laws  passed  in  time  of  panic  are 
unwise,  but  this  was  singularly  and  pre- 
eminently so.  It  tended  to  produce  the 
very  evils  which  its  framers  designed 
that  it  should  avert.  Within  five  years 
from  its  passing  there  was  matured  a 
rebellious  conspiracy  amongst  the  Pro* 
testants  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  which 
subsequently  extended  to  the  South,  and 
spread  desolation  on  all  sides,  amongst 
Protestants  and  Catholics  alike.  It  is  a 
reasonable  inference  that  this  Act,  which 
fomented  discontent,  contributed  to  the 
outbreak,  for  it  made  the  ordinary 
means  of  collecting  opinion,  whether 
with  a  view  to  redress  of  grievances  or 
not,  a  statutable  offence.  It  shut  down 
the  safety-valve,  which  we  all  now  know 
is  best  kept  in  operation  by  giving  the 
widest  ranee  for  the  expression  on  all 
lawful  subjects  of  the  opinions  and  as- 
pirations of  the  people.  We  also  know 
that  such  expression  can  be  best  given 
vicariously,  and  by  comparatively  a  f ow. 
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rather  than  by  monster  meetings^  wluch 
are  more  liable  to  tumult  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  The  Preamble  of  the 
Bill  purported  to  declare  the  reasons  for 
passing  the  measure;  it  was  in  these 
words — 

<*  Whereas,  the  election  or  appointment  of 
aasemblies  purporting  to  represent  the  people, 
or  any  number  of  them,  may,  under  pretence  of 
preparing  petitions,  be  made  use  of  tor  factious 
purposes  and  sedition,  to  the  violating  of  the 
public  peace,  and  so  on,  be  it  enacted.'*^ 

What  ?  But,  before  I  explain  what  it 
enacted,  let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
the  grounds  relied  on  in  the  Preamble 
for  passing  the  Bill.  I  do  so,  in  order 
to  show  the  inconsistency  of  the  Act 
with  the  Preamble.  The  Preamble  says, 
in  effect — whereas  the  election  or  ap- 
pointment of  assemblies  with  unlawful 
objects  in  view,  but  on  ostensibly 
legal  pretexts,  may  be  made  to  serve 
factious  ends,  and  so  on — let  something 
be  done.  One  would  expect  that  the 
enactment  which  was  to  follow  would  be 
something  to  prevent  the  meeting  of 
unlawful  assemblies  imder  pretence  of 
delegation  for  le^al  purposes;  and  if 
that  were  so,  and  if  the  enactment  were 
suited  to  the  emergency,  there  could  be 
very  little  urged  against  the  Preamble, 
for  it  merely  asserts  in  the  abstract  what, 
in  fact,  no  one  questions.  We  must  all 
admit  it  is  quite  true.  It  would  be  true 
at  present  in  England  or  in  Scotland. 
But  no  one  for  that  reason  suggests  that, 
because  some  people  may  make  a  bad 
use  of  a  natural  right,  in  this  last  quarter 
of  the  19th  centunr  the  exercise  of  a 
natural  right  should  be  made  unlawful 
for  those  who  have  never  abused  it. 
But  someone  suggests  that  because  we 
find  this  wretched,  groundless,  unhappy 
piece  of  legislation  on  the  Statute  Boc^, 
we  ought  to  permit  it  to  remain — no 
matter  how  useless  it  has  proved,  no 
matter  how  degrading  and  offensive  it 
must  be  considered  by  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  by  the  Representatives  of  her 
people  in  this  House.  I  pass  ^m  the 
I^reamble.  Now,  let  us  examine  what 
is  enacted  by  the  measure.    It  enacts — 

"That  all  assemblies,  committees,  or  other 
bodies  of  persons  elected,  or  in  any  manner  ap- 
pointed, to  represent  the  people  of  this  realm, 
or  any  number  or  description  of  the  people  of 
the  same,  or  the  people  of  any  provinoe,  county, 
city,  town,  or  other  district  within  the  same, 
under  pretence  of  petitioning  for,  or  in  any 
other  manner  procurmg,  an  alteration  of  matten 
established  by  law  in  Church  or  State,  sava  and 


except  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  elected 
to'serre  in  the  Parliament  thereof,  and  save  and 
except  the  Houses  of  Convention  duly  summoned 
by  the  King's  writ,  are  unlawful  assemblies,  and 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  sheriff,  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  other  peace  officer,  and  they  are 
hereby  respectively  authorised  and  required, 
within  his  and  their  respective  jurisdictions,  to 
disperse  all  such  unlawful  assemblies,  and  if 
resisted,  to  enter  into  the  same,  and  to  appre- 
hend all  persons  offending  in  that  behalf." 

a 

The  2nd  section  makes  it  a  high  misde- 
meanour to  take  part  in  the  election  of 
a  representative  or  delegate;   the  3rd 
section   simply  provides  that    the  law 
shall  not  effect  bodies  corporate ;  and  the 
4th,  that  it  shall  not  impede  tiie  right 
of  the  subject  to  petition  His  Majesty, 
or  both,  or  either  Houses  of  Parliament 
for   redress  of    any  public  or  private 
grievance.    The  BlU  originated  in  the 
House  of  Lords.    It  was  brought  down 
to  the  House  of  Oommons,  where  only 
verbal  Amendments  were  made.    It  re- 
ceived the  Eoyal  Assent  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1793,  and  it  has  disgraced  the 
Statute  Book  from  that  day  to  this.    I 
have  explained  already  how  useless  the 
Act  was  to  prevent  rebellion  and  con- 
spiracies against  the  State — nay,  that  it 
tended  to  provoke  them,  for  it  drove 
men  to  do  in  private  what  was  made 
criminal,  if  done  in  public ;  and  we  well 
know,  when  the  limits  of  legality  are 
once  passed,  it  becomes  almost  a  mutter 
of  inoifference  to  the  trespassers  whether 
they  proceed  further  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.   The  case  which  I  submit  to  the 
House  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1 793 
is  three-fold — first,  that  it  was  introduced 
by  surprise  and  carried  in  panic ;  second, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution — a  fact  even  more  glaringly 
manifest  since    the  Le^slative   Union 
between  the  Islands,  seeing  that  no  such 
law  of  pains  and  penalties  applied  to 
the  people  of  (Jreat  Britain — and,  thirdly, 
that  to  keep  it  in  force  for  Ireland  is  a 
grievance  and  degradation.    I  do  not 
Hghtly  assert  that  this  Act  of  1793  was 
introduced  by  surprise  and  carried  in 
panic.    I  will  prove  it.   I  will  show  how 
uovemmental  and  Legislative  business 
was  carried  on  in  Ireland  during  that 
year,  and  I  will  prove  that  the  measures 
of  rcmressiony  Executive  and  Legislative, 
wluoh  were  pressed  on  Parliament  by 
the   Govemmeitt   ia    that  year  were 
attributable,  snd  aipniihr  Attributed, 
to  extEsmdybiaiy  oMiMiiriilBlfc  no  longer 
out.  ItoiaBt  PitflipwtiiMtto  the 
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Session  on  the  10th  of  January,  17d3. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  (the  Earl  of  West- 
morland),  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
made  these  statements — 

"His  Majesty  commaiids  me  to  meet  you. 
His  Majesty  feels  the  utmost  concern  that 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  excite  a 
spirit  of  discontent.  It  is  an  additional  ground 
of  imeasiness  to  his  Majesty  that  views  of  con- 
quest and  dominion  should  have  incited  France 
to  interfere  with  the  government  of  other  coun- 
tries, &c,  &c.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
have,  by  His  Majesty's  commands,  ordered  an 
augmentation  of  the  Forces  upon  this  Establish- 
ment/' 

And  the  Yioeroy  goes  on  to  say — 

"By  the  advice  of  the  PrivyJCoundl,  mea- 
sures have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  com,  provisions,  naval  stores,  arms,  and 
ammunition." 

I  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  next  passage  in  the  Speech,  which 
bears  on  all  that  went  before,  and  which 
justifies  me  in  claiming  that  this  House 
IS  bound  to  regard  the  repressive  mea- 
sures of  1793  as  exceptional,  and  should 
not  hesitate  for  a  single  Session  to  sweep 
this  last  and  most  objectionable  of  them 
from  the  Statute  Book.  The  Viceroy 
continues — 

"  The  circumstances  which  render  these  mea- 
sures necessary  will,  I  trust,  justify  any^  tem- 
porary infringement  of  the  laws,  and  will  mduce 
you  to  give  them  a  Parliamentary  sanction." 

Now,  Sir,  I  ask  the  House  to  consider 
these  words  of  the  Viceroy,  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  as  conclusive  of  the 
extraordinary  and  exceptional  circum- 
stances under  which,  and  of  the  year  in 
which,  the  Lrish  Parliament  passed  this 
repressive  law,  and  sanctioned  certain 
Executive  Acts  of  the  Government  in 
1793.  I  do  not  read,  nor  ask  the  House 
to  read,  1793  by  the  light  of  1879,  nor 
do  I  ask  the  House  to  agree  with  my 
views  as  to  the  character  of  the  legisla- 
tion. I  make  a  much  stronger  case  than 
even  that.  I  ask  the  House  to  look 
upon  the  repressive  legislation  of  1793 
in  the  same  light  as  that  in  which  it  was 
presented  to  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  and,  even  on 
that  view,  to  reverse  it.  I  do  not  wish  to 
cast  obloquy  on  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Irish  Government  of  1793.  I  daresay 
the  then  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  At- 
torneys General  felt  themselves  justified 
in  the  course  which  they  took ;  nor  do  I 
desire  to  pass  over  without  recognition  a 
passage  in  the  speech  of  Lord  Westmor- 

8ir  Joseph  M^Kenna 


land,  which,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any 
other,  indicated  the  serious  view  which 
the  Government  took  of  the  situation. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  further  said  that 
he  had 

"  A  command  from  His  Majesty  to  recom- 
mend to  their  consideration  such  measures  as 
might  be  most  likely  to  strengthen  and  cement 
a  general  union  of  sentiment  among  aU  classes 
and  descriptions  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in. 
support  of  the  established  Constitution.  WiUi 
this  view,  His  Majesty  trusts  that  the  situation 
of  His  Majesty's  Catiiolic  subjects  will  engage 
your  serious  attention." 

The  Commons  made  a  suitable  Address 
—dutiful  and  loyal — and  said,  amongst 
other  things — 

*<  We  are  sensible  of  His  Msiesty's  goodness 
in  relying  upon  our  wisdom  and  liberality,  and 
we  shall  obey  His  Majesty's  commands  in 
nving  full  consideration  to  the  situation  of  our 
Boman  Catholic  brethren." 

I  have  cited  these  passages  to  indicate  the 
precise  temper  ana  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Westmorland  in 
1793,  and  if  I  extenuate  nothing,  I  will 
keep  equally  clear  of  setting  down 
anything  unfairly.  But,  now,  I  must 
examine  the  character  of  the  legislation 
of  1793,  apart  from  the  Convention 
Act  which  we  seek  to  repeal.  It  is  by 
such  an  examination  that  I  hope  to 
bring  home  to  the  minds  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers that  is  a  reproach  to  us  if  we  retain 
this  so-called  Convention  Act  any  longer 
on  the  Statute  Book.  The  first  Act 
passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1793 
was  one  to  make  regulations  in  respect 
to  aliens  dwelling  in,  or  arriving  in,  the 
Kingdom.  The  spirit  of  apprehension 
which  we  find  in  the  first  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment betrays  itself  to  the  end.  They 
lived  in  perilous  times,  so  the  Preamble 
says — 

*<  Much  danger,  under  present  circumstances, 
might  arise  from  the  resort  and  residence  of 
aliens." 

Of  course,  there  might.  After  which 
come  43  enacting  clauses  to  counteract 
the  danger.  The  next  Public  Bill  which 
passed  was  an  Act 

"To  prevent  the  importation  of  Arms,  Gun- 
powder, and  Ammunition,  and  the  keeping  of 
Gunpowder  without  licenco.** 

Next  followed  an  Act 

"To  indemnify  those  Officers  of  the  lung 
who  had  been  eugagod  in  carrying  certain  pro- 
clamations of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  into  effect." 

These    measures    indicate    the    sense 
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of  danger  under  which  the  Public 
Business  was  carried  on.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  July,  and  the  ex- 
piring days  of  the  Session,  that  the 
Convention  Act  was  sprung  upon  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  I  will  now  state, 
for  the  information  of  the  House,  the 
circumstances  which  led  up  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill.  There  was  nothing 
to  indicate  it  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne;  and  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
Earl  of  Westmorland  was  free  from  aU 
complicity  with  the  design  of  it.  There 
is  scarcely  any  need  to  remind  hon. 
Members  that  the  year  1793  was,  from 
its  opening  to  its  dose,  the  most  troubled 
epoch  in  the  last  century.  The  year 
opened  in  France  with  the  beheading  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  ;  it  was  the  year  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  worship  of 
the  Goddess  of  Eeason  in  that  country ; 
it  was  in  England  a  year  of  intense 
popular  excitement,  and  of  the  wildest 
political  theories.  It  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that,  under  such  circumstances, 
all  would  have  been  tranquil  in  Ireland. 
Accordingly,  we  find  "that  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords,  on  February  11,  1798, 
there  was  an  important  debate  on  the 
subject  of  the  state  of  the  country  on  the 
Motion  of  the  Earl  of  Aldborough  for  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry.  The  Earl  of 
Bellamont  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee.  He 
made  use  of  these  words  in  the  course  of 
his  speech — 

'*  Tho  Koman  Catholic  clergy  have  heen  sup- 

?osed  to  have  had  influence  in  this  inBurrection. 
rather  attrihute  it  to  their  want  of  influence. 
No;  it  is  a  description  of  secondary  politicians 
who  have  usurped  the  spiritual  functions — such 
are  now  the  teachers  of  tho  mob." 

In  the  result,  a  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Lords  was  appointed  with  full  powers. 
On  the  7th  March,  1793,  tiiey  made 
their  Report.  It  referred  to  several 
isolated  acts  of  crime  and  disturbance, 
and  thus  concludes — 

**  The  result  of  their  inquiries  is  that,  in  their 
opinion,  it  is  incompatible  with  the  public  safety 
and  tranquillity  of  this  Kingdom  to  permit 
bodies  of  men  in  arms  to  assemble  when  they 
please,  without  any  legal  authority;  and  that 
the  existence  of  a  self-created  body  of  any 
description  of  the  King's  subjects,  taking  upon 
itself  the  government  of  them,  and  levying 
taxes  or  subscriptions  to  be  applied  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  such  representative  body,  or  of  per- 
sons deputed  by  them,  is  also  mcompatible 
with  the  public  safety  and  tranquillity." 

Now,  here  is  a  general  principle  laid 


down,  which  no  one  in  England  or 
Ireland  will  dispute.  What  I  say,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  Act  now  under  discus- 
sion affirms  something  wholly  different 
from  that  which  the  Irish  Lords'  Com- 
mittee of  1793  ventured  to  state  as  a 
matter  of  opinion.  Observe,  that  Eeport 
was  presented  to  Parliament  on  the  7th 
of  March;  but  nothing  was  done  or 
stated  in  Parliament  about  this  Conven- 
tion Bill  until  a  period  of  the  Session 
when  most  of  the  Lords  had  gone  to  the 
coimtry.  On  the  8th  July  the  Bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Lords,  and  read  a  first 
time.  It  was  in  the  charge  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Fitzgibbon  (afterwards  Earl 
of  Clare).  It  was,  as  I  will  show,  a 
genuine  surprise  to  Parliament,  and  it 
was  hurriea  through  its  stages  with 
unusual,  and  I  may  say,  with  indecent 
haste.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  who  had 
already  in  Parliament  confessed  himself 
personally  opposed  to  the  measure  of 
Catholic  relief  introduced  by  command 
of  the  Eling,  determined  to  carry  this 
Bill.  These  are  the  dates.  It  was 
introduced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
read  a  first  time  in  the  Lords  on  the  8th 
of  July.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
this  Bill,  which  we  are  here  to-day  dis- 
cussing with  a  view  to  its  repeal,  even 
in  the  panic  year  of  1793  passed  even 
the  Lrisn  House  of  Lords  unchallenged. 
It  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  10th  of  July,  1793, 
and  a  debate  arose  on  the  Motion, 
''That  the  said  Bill  be  committed 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House." 
The  Motion  was  carried ;  but  it  led  to  a 
remarkable  Protest,  which  we  find  on 
the  Journals  of  the  House,  from  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  and  the  Earls  of  Arran 
and  of  Charlemont.  There  were  but  23 
Lords  present  on  that  occasion,  out  of  a 
House  of  about  170  Members.  I  ask 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Protest 
of  the  noble  Lords  whom  I  have  named. 
They  were  dissentient — 

"  1st — Because  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  laws  as  they  now  stand  are  amply  sufficient 
to  curb  licentiousness  of  every  sort,  and  to  pre- 
vent or  punish  all  such  crimes  as  may  be  inju- 
rious to  the  State  or  subversive  of  public  tran- 
quillity.  2nd — ^Because,  even  though  it  were 
time  that  any  evil  existed  such  as  might  seem  to 
require  a  new  law  to  oonnteraot  its  effects,  we 
conceive  that  laws  made  on  jtH^T^^fiT  emergen- 
des,  and  enacted  on  4lw  qfOK^flitMOMioiiy  are 
at  all  times  dmgsnw  4q  MJ^MNmI JIbaty, 
inamnnfli  as  tanr  atMilJ^M^^fi&haste, 
and  pediaps  w^if  "^iMI^^H^P^^^v  <^ 
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entail  upon  the  State  a  real  and  permanent  evil, 
instead  of  the  evanescent  and  temporary  incon- 
venience they  assume  to  obviate.  3rd — Because 
that  as  this  dtM  assumes  to  itself  the  style  and 
character  of  a  declaration,  as  well  as  of  an 
enacting  law,  we  cannot  enough  testify  our 
disapprobation  of  the  dangerous  practice  of 
grounding  a  declaration  of  law  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  old  and  obsolete  statutes  enacted  in 
arbitrary  times,  falling  into  disuse,  unrepealed, 
and  esteemed  by  all  sound  and  constitutional 
lawyers  as  the  lumber  and  disgrace  of  the 
Statute  Book.  4th — Because  we  conceive  it  to 
be  not  only  improper,  but  highly  indecent,  that 
a  law  of  such  delicate  importisuice  should  be 
brought  forward  at  a  season  when  from  various 
causes  this  House  is  so  ill  attended,  and  deprived 
of  so  many  of  its  wisest  and  best  Members.  We 
therefore  solemnly  protest  against  the  committal 
of  this  Bill,  at  the  same  time  declaring  our  utter 
disapprobation  of  all  such  meetings  or  conven- 
tions as  it  purposes  to  j^revent,  and  firmly 
trusting  that  our  fellow-citizens,  warned  and 
instructed  by  the  sad  experience  of  neighbour- 
ing countries,  wiU  cautiously  abstain  from  every 
proceeding  which  can  in  any  degree  tend  to 
public  disorder. — (Signed)  Lbinstbb,  Ab&an, 
Gharlemont." 

There  were  only  present  on  this  occasion^ 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  23  Peers 
out  of  1 70.  The  Bill  was  taken  in  Com- 
mittee on  the  11  th  July,  and  reported  to 
the  House  on  the  12th.  On  the  13th,  it 
was  read  a  third  time  in  the  Lords,  and 
taken  down  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  it  was  read  a  first  time  on  same 
day.  That  was  on  Saturday,  after 
which  the  House  of  Commons  adjourned 
tiU  the  16th  (Tuesday).  We  find  the 
Bill  at  its  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  17th.  It  went  to  a 
Division,  and  was  carried  by  128  to  27 
votes.  One  of  the  Tellers  of  the  Ayes  on 
that  occasion  was  a  certain  Major 
Wellesley,  then  24  years  of  age,  and 
Member  for  the  borough  of  Trim.  Thirty- 
six  years  after  that  Division,  and  just  50 
years  ago,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  that  hon. 
Member,  as  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Premier  of  England,  to  carry  through 
the  Imperial  Parliament  the  Act  of 
Catholic  Emancipation — a  victory  for 
right  as  memorable  and  more  lasting  in 
its  effects  than  that  of  Waterloo,  which 
deposed  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon.  The 
Convention  Bill  was  stoutly  opposed  by 
Mr.  Grattan.  Some  of  my  hon.  Friends 
who  are  to  follow  me  will  probably  refer 
to  his  speeches;  but  I  fear  I  have 
already  spoken,  or  may  have  to  speak, 
at  too  great  length,  and  I  have  rather 
to  deal  with  those  who  favoured  this 
measure  than  with  those  who,  to  their 
eternal  honour,  opposed  it.   I  must  refer 
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to  the  then  Attorney  Qeneral's  speech 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Grattan,  and  I  incor- 

f  orate  his  words  as  a  portion  of  the  case 
make  here  to-day  for  the  repeal  of 
this  Act.  The  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  said — 

<<I  will  tell  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  the 
object  of  this  BUI ;  it  is  not  the  Catholic  Con- 
vex^on,  nor  any  meeting  heretofore  holden,  bnt 
it  is  that  Congress  or  Convention  of  which  he 
has  spoken,  and  which  is  intended  to  meet  at 
Athlone  as  soon  as  the  Parliament  shall  be 
prorogued.  This  Convention  takes  its  rise  from 
a  society  in  this  City  which  has  distinguiahed 
itself  for  great  activity  in  exciting  discontent 
and  promoting  disturbance.  In  the  last  winter 
this  society  projected  the  late  Dungannon 
meeting,  and  that  meeting  has  ordered  and 
directed  the  Convention  at  Athlone." 

Now,  granting  for  one  moment  that 
what  the  Attorney  General  said  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  was  quite  true, 
must  it  not  appear  to  anyone  fami- 
liar with  the  principles  of  British  law 
a  very  insufficient  reason  for  passing 
a  permanent  Act  to  suppress  or 
render  unlawful  for  all  time  all  de- 
legations, however  innocent  or  useful 
in  themselves  ?  To  me  it  appears 
that  the  admissions  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  in  1793  are, 
at  this  day,  as  conclusive  against 
the  BiU  as  were  the  Protests  of 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  those  other 
noble  Lords,  or  as  were  the  eloquent 
denunciations  of  Mr.  Grattan.  I  have 
not,  however,  done  with  the  Attorney 
General  of  1793.  On  the  18th  of  July, 
on  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into 
Committee  being  read,  Mr.  Ghrattan  said 
that  he  intended  to  move — 

"  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee 
to  receive  a  clause  to  limit  the  duration  of  this 
Act." 

I  particularly  wish  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  objection  then 
taken  by  the  Attorney  General.  He 
said — 

"  He  could  by  no  means  agree  to  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  clause  consistently  with  his 
arguments  of  yesterday — namely,  that  the  Bill 
was  only  declaratory  of  what  was  already  the 
law  of  the  land." 

Sir,  bearing  this  in  mind,  I  say  there 
never  was  an  Act  passed  under  graver 
mis-statements  as  to  the  existing  law. 
The  Attorney  General  all  through,  in  the 
House  and  in  Committee,  mis-stated  the 
law.  Hon.  Members  may  not  take  my 
word  on  that  point ;  but  I  will  do  this — 
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ever  since.  I  hare  already  said  that  it 
wae  introduced  by  surprise  and  carried 
in  panic.  I  add  now,  Utat  it  was  carried 
by  misrepreBentation  in  the  last  few  days 
of  an  expiring  Session.  In  order  to 
show  that  they  were  the  last  days  of  the 
Session,  I  will  give  this  House  the  dates 
of  the  sitting  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  ^e  Bill  passed  finally,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  on  the  19th  of  July 
— the  next  day,  the  20th,  the  House  met 
and  adjourned  tiU  the  26th,  and  on  the 
26th  it  adjourned  till  the  16th  August, 
when  the  Session  closed — thus  it  sat 
three  days,  and  only  three,  after  passiufr 
this  wretched  piece  of  legislation.  And 
now,  Sir,  I  have  brought  my  melancholy 
history  of  this  indecent  and  discreditable 
contrivance  nearly  io  an  end.  I  have, 
however,  yet  to  deal  with  the  arguments 
which  hAve  been  heretofore  offered  in 
the  present  Parliament  for  its  retention. 
There  never  yet  was  a  penal  law,  I 
believe,  which  has  not  had  its  advocates 
and  ita  votaries.  This  Act  is  almost  an 
exception,  however,  of  late  years,  for 
those  who  have  made  formal  combat  for 
it,  as  it  appears  to  me,  were  half-hearted 
and  doubtful  of  their  cause ;  neverthe- 
less, I  may  not  pass  over  what  they 
said  without  rejoinder  on  this  occasion. 
The  noble  Marquess  who  now  leads  the 
Opposition  (the  MarquessofHartington), 
when  objecting  in  1872  to  its  repeal,  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  not  an  Act  which 
should  remain  permanently  on  the 
Statute  Book.  He,  however,  said 
that— 

"In  the  time  of  Hr.  O'ConneU,  itwaipro- 
poaed  t<i  hold  a  Kationol  Convention,  which 
was  snnonnced  aa  furnishing  a  correct  repte- 
aentatioQ  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  it  was  only 
by  means  of  this  Act  that  that  Convention  was 
prevented  from  being  held." 

He  also  said,  explaining  the  neea  to 
which  the  Act  had  been  put,  that — 

In  184S  tha  Irish  Confederation  ao- 
DOUDced  ite  intention  of  summooing  a  Na- 
tional Council,  to  be  elected  by  tlie  variouB 
local  luitional  ooundla  in  that  country,  and,  of 
conrse,  Bach  a  Council  woold  equally  have  por- 
portad  to  be  the  national  represi  '  " 
troland."— [3  Mamari,  ccxL  144.] 

Bir,  1  answer  these  objections  by  saying 
that  such  proceedings  as  are  here  de- 
scribed are  illegal  and  punishable,  irre- 
spective of  this  Act.  There  is  surely  no 
need  of  the  Irish  Convention  Act  to 
repress  seditious  meetings,  if  it  be  re- 
quisite to  do  eo.    But,  let  me  ask,  is  it 


I  will  prove  that  he  so  mis'Stated  it,  or 
else  that  the  law  was  mis-stated  to  this 
House  in  1669  by  Her  Uajes^'s  then 
Attorney  General.  I  beg  the  House  to 
listen  to  this — Major  Doyle,  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
on  1 8th  of  July,  while  the  Bill  was  in 
Committee,  euggeated  the  necessi^  of 
quieting 

"  The  fears  of  the  Quahers,  hy  making  «omc> 
Biception  in  favonr  of  them,  as  they  very  often 
delegated  members  of  their  body  for  coiUndering 
matters  in  Church  and  State.  He  Imew  Uieir 
fears  wore  unfounded,  but  it  was  right  they 
should  be  removed." 

To  this  the  Attorney  General  replied — 

"  Nothing  could  he  mora  remote  from  the 
intentions  of  gentlemen  than  that  the  Bill 
should  affect  any  such  delegaHi: 

Can  anything  be  plainer  P  Was  this  or 
was  it  not  a  misleading  of  the  House 
Commons  ?  Let  me  now  call  attention 
to  what  took  place  at  the  time  of  passing 
the  Act  in  1869  to  permit  tlie  formatioD 
of  the  Irish  Church  Body.  The  then 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Sulli- 
van) is  reported  in  Baniard,  voL  195, 
page  1019,  tohavespokenthesewordsin 
re&rence  to  the  Bill  then  before  Parlia- 
ment— 

"  The  Bill  m^^y  left  the  Church  to  agree  to 
a  form  of  constitution  for  itself,  and  it  took 
iway  disabilities  imposed  by  the  statute  law  in 


D  person  or  body  could  meet  by  dele- 
gation, and  that  prohibition  would  extend  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Church  in  Convocation.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  wipe  that  Act  from  the 
Statute  Book  in  order  to  enable  the  Church  to 
meet  in  Synod ;  and  so  it  coold  by  the  common 

All  this  is  plain,  and  quite  true ;  but,  if 
so,  let  measkhowcan  what  the  Attorney 
General  told  Parliament  in  1793  be  also 
true,  that  the  Bill  was  not  to  interfere 
with  the  delegations  of  the  Quakers  ?  1 
say,  it  is  now  plainly  in  evidence  that  the 
Attorney  General  in  1793  gravely  mis- 
stated the  fact  and  misrepresented  the 
law  by  the  answer  he  gave  Major  Doyle. 
The  Bill  waa  read  a  third  time  in  the 
Commons  on  the  1 9th  of  July — that  is  to 
say,  that  it  finally  passed  both  Houses 
on  the  nth  day  from  the  day  of  its  in- 
troduction by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  received  the  Boyal 
Assent  on  the  last  day  of  the  Session 
(the  1 6th  Au^at)  with  several  other 
Bills.    It  has  disgraced  the  Statute  Book 
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not  one  of  the  clumsiest,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  unjust,  of  policies  to  abridge 
the  freedom  of  the  well-disposed — to 
make  a  lawful  act  unlawfal  for  ever — 
that  you  may  throw  some  impediment — 
which,  for  the  most  part,  they  despise — 
in  the  way  of  the  seditious  and  the 
imruly  ?  But  to  all  arguments  for  re- 
taining this  Act  in  force  there  is  also 
this  answer — ^that  such  arguments  were 
equally  cogent  and  equally  availed  of  in 
their  day  for  the  retention  of  each  one 
of  the  penal  laws  repealed  diiring  the 
present  century.  I  hope.  Sir,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  (Mr.  Plunket) — the 
Oolleague  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland — will  not  imag^e  I  undervalue 
the  observations  which  he  made  in  1875, 
pleading  that  the  Bill  should  be  allowed 
still  to  remain  in  force.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said,  in  oppomng 
the  Motion  to  repeal  the  Bill — 

*'  The  Motion  had  heen  hef ore  the  House  on 
Beveral  occasions,  and  had  been  resisted  by  the 
Kepresentatives  of  the  Irish  Government  of 
botii  political  Parties.  The  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  " — [the  Member  forWestmeath  (Mr.  P. 
J.Smyth] — '*  tended  to  create amisapprehension 
as  to  the  character  of  the  measure.  The  Con- 
vention Act  did  not  in  any  degree  interfere 
with  the  right  of  public  meeting  in  Ireland, 
nor  did  it  interfere  with  the  right  of  ^ti- 
tioning.  That  Act  provided  that  meetings 
of  a  representative  character,  or  in  the  nature 
of  a  delegated  assembly,  drawn  together 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  change  in 
matters  established  by  law  in  Church  or 
State,  should  not  bo  allowed.  It  would  not 
be  denied,  he  apprehended,  that  were  the  Act 
repealed,  a  Convention  would  be  immediately 
called  together  in  Ireland.  Would  not  such  an 
institution  necessarily  act  as  a  rival  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  keep  alive  and  exas- 
perate those  imhappy  divisions  that  had  already 
existed  there  ?  ''—[Ibid,  ccxxii.  1959-60.] 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  such  an 
utterance  as  that  could  pass  for  fair 
commentary  on  the  Act  of  1793,  or  on 
the  Bill  to  repeal  it  ?  But  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  nothing  better 
to  say,  for,  if  he  had,  so  accomplished  a 
debater  would  not  have  allowed  the 
occasion  to  pass  without  saying  it.  It 
is  not,  Sir,  I  maintain,  a  true  rendering 
of  the  Act  of  1793,  to  describe  its  provi- 
sions as  if  they  only  interfered  with 
delegated  assemblies  drawn  together  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  change  in 
matters  established  by  law  in  Church 
and  State,  and  it  is  the  merest  playing 
on  the  fears  of  the  ignorant  and  imagi- 

Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna 


native  to  say  that  if  the  Act  were 
pealed  a  Convention  would  be  called 
together  in  Ireland  as  a  rival  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  did  not  antici- 

Sate  that  such  an  intention  would  be 
enied.  Sir,  the  idea  is  simply  ridicu- 
lous. I  deny  that  such  folly  is  in  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  people  who  desire 
the  repeal  of  this  Bill,  and  I  think  it 
little  short  of  lamentable  that  suoli  an 
assumption  should  pass  for  argument. 
The  people  of  Ireland  have  no  idea  of 
seeking  redress  of  their  grievances  by 
any  but  Constitutional  means,  and  no- 
thmg  could  be  more  unconstitutional  or 
more  illegal  than  any  attempt  to  set  up 
a  sham  l^arliament  in  the  face  of  an- 
other dejure  and  de  facto  existent.  Sir, 
I  will  not  trespass  on  the  attention  of 
the  House  much  longer ;  but,  before  I  sit 
down,  let  me  entreat  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment and  the  House  to  cast  aside 
for  ever  the  policy  of  distrusting  the 
Irish  people.  No  people  on  the  earth 
are  more  loyal  by  nature  than  the  Irish, 
none  have  a  keener  sense  of  justice,  nor 
any  a  readier  appreciation  of  Govern- 
mental and  Legislative  acts.  Treat  Ire- 
land, not  in  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and 
distrust,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  an  integral  realm  of  this  great 
Empire,  from  which  I  hope  she  may  never 
desire  to  be  severed  or  estranged.  I  beg, 
Sir,  to  move  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
Me.  O'SHAUGHNESSY,  in  second- 
ing the  Motion,  said,  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  ask  the  House  to  consider 
all  the  details  of  the  debate  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  passing  of  the  Conven- 
tion Act.  But  he  desired  briefly  to  refer 
to  some  of  the  more  important  matters 
connected  with  that  debate,  and  to  some 
of  the  main  arguments  used  against  the  Act 
which  the  present  Bill  sought  to  repeal. 
When  the  Act  was  passed,  it  was  passed 
as  a  declaratory  Act,  declaring  that  cer- 
tain things  were,  at  the  time  of  its  pass- 
ing, illegal,  and  had  been  so  by  the 
common  law  of  the  land  ;  but,  since  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  other  transactions 
and  other  modes  of  meeting  which  were 
never  intended  to  be  touched  by  the 
Bill,  had  been  brought  within  its  range. 
Thus,  though  passed  as  a  declaratory 
BiU,  it  made  iUegal  acts  which  before 
were  not  iUegal,  and  curtailed  the  privi- 
leges of  meeting  and  of  delegation  in 
Ireland.  So  that,  apart  from  the  con- 
siderations which    had    been    brought 
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forward  as  to  the  policy  of  preventing 
delegated  meetings  of  the  character 
against  which  the  BiU  was  really  aimed, 
the  Bill  had  gone  beyond  the  point  at 
which  it  was  really  aimed  by  its  firamers, 
and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  repealed. 
The  main  ground  of  Mr.  Grattan's  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill  was  that  the  Preamble 
set  forth  as  law  that  which  he  denied  to 
be  law.  What  the  learned  (Gentleman 
said  was  this — that,  if  the  BiU  contained 
any  of  the  legislation  which  was  imputed 
to  it,  the  Attorney  General  would  be 
the  last  man  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  it.  The  main  evil  of  the  Bill 
which  was  passed  in  those  days  was 
that  it  declared  to  be  illegal  and  unlaw- 
ful that  which  was  now  considered  to  be 
lawful.  A  Convention  had  taken  place 
some  short  time  before,  consisting  of 
Catholics  elected  by  Catholics  aU  over 
Ireland.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Dub- 
lin for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  Catholic  claims,  a  subject 
which  then  attracted  great  attention ;  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  day,  in 
order  to  back  up  his  previous  assertion 
that  the  Bill  did  not  make  unlawful  that 
which  was  lawful,  proceeded  expressly 
to  tell  the  House  of  Commons  it  would 
not  make  the  Convention  now  alluded 
to  illegal.  He  (the  Attorney  General) 
went  even  further,  and  said — 

"I  declare  that  such  an  idea  neyer  entered 
into  any  of  our  minds  as  to  allude  to  the  Catholio 
Convention,  nor  do  I  think,  after  the  King  and 
both  Houses  have  acceded  to  their  wishes,  that 
any  man  who  is  not  mad  would  offer  them  a 
deUberate  affiront  by  a  BiU  in  Parliament." 

The  Attorney  General  then  went  on  to 
say  it  was  not  the  Catholio  Convention 
that  it  was  intended  to  suppress,  but  the 
Congress  or  Convention  of  which  he  had 
previously  spoken — referring,  of  course, 
to  the  Convention  at  Athlone.  Turning 
to  the  words  of  the  Act,  he  went  on  to 
say  that  they,  too,  showed  that  the  Act 
was  never  originally  directed  against 
assemblies  elected  or  called  together  for 
any  Constitutional  purpose,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning  Parliament  with 
a  Constitutional  object.  The  assemblies 
pointed  to  in  the  Act  were  assemblies 
which  were  elected  nominally  under  the 
pretence  of  petitioning  Parliament,  but 
whose  real  object  was  representation; 
and  it  had  never  been  attempted  to 
indict  persons  in  Ireland  who  had 
assembled  really  and  bond  fide  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing   up    Petitions   to 


Parliament,  or  for  any  Constitutional 
purpose,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  what  the  people  intended  to  meet 
at  Atnlone  meant  to  do — namely,  to  take 
and  usurp  the  privileges  and  powers  and 
duties  of  Parliament.  It  was  not  merely 
the  Preamble  of  the  Act  which  pointed 
entirely  to  assemblies  aiming  at  repre- 
sentation, gathered  together  under  the 
pretence  of  petitioning;  it  was  not 
merely  by  the  wording  of  the  Act  that 
one  was  to  arrive  at  what  the  intentions 
of  the  framers  of  the  Act  were.  What 
were  the  words  of  the  Act  ?  It  recited 
that  whereas  the  election  of  assemblies 
purporting  to  represent  the  people  with 
a  view  to  petitioning  Parliament  might 
be  used  for  factious  and  seditious  ends 
to  the  violation  of  public  order,  and  so 
on.  But  it  declared,  therefore,  that  aU 
assemblies  of  persons  elected,  07  in  any 
other  manner  constituted  or  appointed 
to  represent,  or  claiming  an  authority  to 
represent,  the  people  in  any  province, 
town,  or  city,  or  other  district,  were 
unlawful  assemblies,  and  should  and 
might  be  dispersed.  Evidently  the  object 
of  that  delegation  which  were  elected 
nominally  to  petition  Parliament  really 
had  exercised  their  powers  for  other 
purposes,  and  that  it  should  never  be 
attempted  to  apply  that  rule  to  any 
assembly  elected  really  for  a  hon&  fide 
and  Constitutional  purpose.  In  fact, 
these  assemblies  had  never  attempted  to 
do  that  which  the  Athlone  Convention 
attempted — that  was  to  say,  they  had 
never  thought  of  usurping  the  power  or 
the  privileges  of  Parliament.  It  was 
directly  stated  in  the  Preamble  of  the 
Act ;  but  it  was  clear  that  it  pointed  to 
assemblies  gathered  together  for  one 
object,  and  which  had  really  met  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  another. 
With  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  he  wished  to  re- 
mark that  the  Attorney  General,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Grattan,  used  the  expres- 
sion which  he  (Mr.  O'Shaughnessy)  had 
previously  pointed  out — namely,  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  make  unlawful  any- 
thing which  was  now  lawful ;  but  that, 
in  fact,  the  real  end  of  the  Act  was  to 
prevent  the  Convention  of  Athlone.  The 
Attorney  General  said — 

''Mr.  Grattan  himself  agrees  with  me  that 
that  Convention  should  be  prevented." 

And  then  he  went  on  to  say — 

''Many  thin^  are  unlawful  ap^ainst  which 
there  if  no  pontivd  iitatate  or  judicial  process, 
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and  yot  they  are  against  the  first  principles  of 
the  law"— 

thereby  sliowing  that  what  was  in  his 
mind  was  that  this  was  a  declaratory 
Statute,  merely  declaring  the  state  of 
the  law  as  it  then  existed.  The  Solici- 
tor Oeneral,  at  a  later  period  of  the 
debate,  following  the  line  laid  down  by 
his  superior  officer,  said — 

"  The  Bill  in  question  created  no  new  crime 
— that  is  to  say,  the  legal  Convention  held  hy 
the  Roman  Catholics  a  ehort  time  ago  did  not 
become  illegal.  It  was  only  illegal  Conventions 
that  it  was  intended  to  suppress — Conventions 
that  were  called  together  &r  the  purpose  of 
usurping  the  rights  and  duties  of  Parliament." 

He  (Mr.  O'Shaughnessy)  thought  he 
had  shown  that  the  Bill  was  intended 
simply  as  a  declaratory  Act,  and  he 
would  not  deny  that  titiere  might  at 
the  time  have  been  some  necessity  for 
making  a  declaration  of  the  common 
law  upon  the  subject,  for  Mr.  Grattan 
himself  said  the  Convention  at  Athlone 
should  be  stopped ;  but  what  he  com- 
plained of  was  that  it  had  been  made  to 
cover  Conventions  held  for  a  perfectly 
legal  purpose.  Well,  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  invited  Mr.  Ghrattan  to  go  into 
Committee  with  him  on  the  Bm,  and 
said  that  if  it  was  found  that  there  were 
any  provisions  in  the  Bill  which  inter- 
fered with  the  right  to  meeting  by  dele- 
gation at  common  law,  they  would  strike 
out  such  clauses,  providing  the  assent  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  had  been  pre- 
viously obtained.  He  (Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy) had  looked  into  the  Journals  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  he 
found  that  the  House  went  into  Com- 
mittee the  next  day.  The  Journals  said 
that  the  Committee  spent  some  short 
time  over  the  Bill ;  but  they  reported  it 
to  the  House  without  Amendment.  The 
work  of  the  Committee  was  done  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  it  appeared  that, 
although  Mr.  Grattan  made  an  excellent 
speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  go 
into  Committee  and  insist  upon  the 
Amendments  being  inserted,  confining 
the  operation  of  the  measure  to  unlaw- 
ful assemblies  only.  He  (Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy) regretted  very  much  that  Mr. 
Grattan  '^did  not  do  that ;  because,  if  he 
had,  they  would  have  been  spared  the 
trouble  of  sitting  there  to-day  endea- 
vouring to  impress  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  the  desirability  of  repealing 
the  Act.    The  case  he  had  attempted  to 

Mr.  G*  Shaughne»»y 


make  out  was  this — that,  whatever  were 
the  intentions  of  the  framers  of  the  Bill, 
it  had  been  assumed  in  Ireland  and  in 
this  House  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
declaratory  Act,  and   to  make    illegal 
delegated  meetings    and    ConventionB 
which  were  purely  legal  at  common  law, 
and  which  were  not  only  the  rights  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Eealm,  but  some 
of  the  best  instruments  provided  bj  the 
Constitution  to  enable  the  community  to 
assist  this  and  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament in  their  deliberations    for  the 
public  good;    and  the    provision   had 
been  exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  Commonalty  from  stating  to 
the  House   many  subjects.     Notwith- 
stcmding  aU  that  had  Deen  said  at  the 
time  by  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Oene- 
ral, the  Act  did  create  a  new  crime,  and 
it  curtailed  in  some  degree  the  liberties 
of  the  people.    The  general  opinion  in 
Ireland  now  was  that  it  was  illegal  to 
elect  men  to  consider  even  Constitutional 
questions.    If  that  were  only  a  floating 
opinion,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  of  any 
great  weight ;  but,  as  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member   for  Youghal  (Sir  Joseph 
M'Kenna)  had  said,   when    the  Irish 
Church  Bill  was  before  the  House,  the 
present  Master  of  the  Eolls  in  Ireland 
(then  Mr.  Sullivan)  stated,  on  the  second 
reading  of  it,  and  in  Committee  on  the 
Bill  he  also  laid  it  down  distinctly,  that 
the  Act  which  was  then  under  discussion 
prevented  the   Protestants  of  Ireland, 
when  their  Church  became  disestablished, 
and  when  they  ceased  to  hold  the  right 
of  Convocation,  from  sending  delegates 
to  hold  Conventions  with  the  view   of 
considering  the  future  constitution  and 
management  of  their  Church.    The  con- 
sequence was  that  it  became  necessary 
to  introduce  the  19th  clause  in  the  Irish 
Church  Act,  which  repealed  the  Act  now 
under  consideration,  and  all  other  Acts 
affecting  the  subject,  so  far  as  the  newly- 
disestablished  Irish    Church  was  con- 
cerned, and  gave  power  to  hold  assem- 
blies.   The  very  same  reason  applied  to 
any  other  assembly  that  might  take  place 
for  Constitutional  purposes.    The  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  Act  was  that 
the  people  should  not  meet  under  a  pre- 
tence ;  but  it  was  clear,  from  what  had 
been  said,  that  the  wording  of  the  Statute 
applied  to  places  where  men  had  assem- 
bled as  delegates  by  election  to  discuss 
crucial  and  Constitutional  questions.     It 
certainly  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
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framers  of  the  Bill  that  if  the  people 
were  to  send  delegates  to  consider  the 
Land  Question,  or  the  Franchise  Ques- 
tion, or  if  the  people  attempted  to  form 
a  Convention  upon  the  Education  Ques- 
tion, or  any  other  practical  topic  where 
an  expression  of  public  opinion  was  de- 
sirable, that  the  Law  Ofi^cers  of  the 
Grown  should  say  such  meetings  were 
illegal.  He  thought  there  was  very 
plain  evidence  that  the  Act  of  1793 
went  beyond  its  intended  scope,  and  in- 
flicted on  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
Lreland  a  curtailment  which  was  not  con- 
templated by  the  people  who  passed  that 
Act ;  and  although  it  might  be  said  the 
law  was  ambiguous,  he  thought  it  was 
as  clear  as  Acts  of  Parliament  usually 
were.  There  had  been  very  troublesome 
times  in  Ireland,  and  perhaps  the  power 
of  the  Executive  and  the  power  of  the 
Grown  had  been  increased  from  time  to 
time  in  consequence;  and  therefore  it 
was  not  unnatural  that  an  extreme  con- 
struction, which  resulted  in  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  ordinary  Constitutional 
right  of  the  people  of  Lreland,  should 
have  been  adopted;  but  the  time  had 
now  arrived  when  all  those  curtailments 
should  be  removed.  The  real  object  of 
the  Act  was  to  prevent  the  growth  in 
Ireland  of  such  assemblies  as  at  the 
moment  when  the  Act  was  passed  were 
ruling  France,  and  the  growth  of  such 
clubs  as  the  Jacobin  Club.  The  aim  of 
the  Act  was  that  assemblies  should  not 
be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  Ireland,  which 
were  at  the  time  being  held,  and  which 
were  attempting  to  usurp  the  powers, 
the  rights,  and  the  prestige  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  alleged  and  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  such  assemblies  would  be 
illegal  at  common  law,  and  that  nobody 
would  object  to  a  statutory  declaration 
that  they  were  illegal,  if  those  rights 
were  still  in  peril.  Mr.  Grattan  himself 
did  not  object  to  such  a  Statute  being 
placed  on  the  Statute  Book ;  but  what 
Mr.  Grattan  and  he  (Mr.  O'Shaughnessy) 
did  object  to  was  that  the  enactment  de- 
claring acts  illegal  had  ever  afterwards 
been  directed  and  construed  to  apply  to 
perfectly  legal  assemblies.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  Act  as  it  stood  was  per- 
fectly unnecessary,  even  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  illegal  Conventions.  The 
only  assembly  in  Irish  history  which  did 
,  effect  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  was  the  Convention  of  1782, 
which  was   the  delegation   of    armed 


bodies  of  men.  In  the  present  day  he 
ventured  to  say  that,  unless  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  arms  in  their  hands  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  such  an  assem- 
bly against  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
it  would  be  utterly  fiitile  to  attempt  to 
set  it  up  against  the  Parliament  in  which 
they  now  sat.  It  would  be  an  attempt 
to  set  up  a  deliberative  assembly  with- 
out any  Executive  and  without  any  arms 
to  sustain  it,  against  an  Assembly  which 
had  an  Executive,  which  had  arms,  and 
which  had  authority.  And  if  such  an 
attempt  was  made,  every  man  who 
valued  the  peace  of  his  country  would 
absent  himself  and  withhold  all  encou- 
ragement from  such  an  assembly.  It 
therefore  appeared  to  him  that  the  Act 
of  1793  was  entirely  unnecessary  at  the 
present  time ;  and  if  that  was  the  case, 
and  the  Government  desired  to  be  consis- 
tent, it  should  be  repealed.  The  Go- 
vernment had,  then,  three  courses  open 
to  them.  They  might  repeal  the  Act, 
because  it  was  unnecessary ;  they  might 
confine  it  within  the  limits  which  the 
framers  of  it  intended ;  or  they  might 
come  forward  and  say  that  it  did  not 
apply  to  Conventions  honestly  and  con- 
stitutionally called  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  Constitutional  sub- 
jects. There  had  never  been  a  judicial 
decision  showing  that  the  Act  applied  to 
assemblies  called  together  for  purely 
Constitutional  purposes,  and  he  thought 
there  ought  to  oe  a  full  and  honest  de- 
claration from  the  Government  that  it 
did  not  apply  to  such  assemblies.  He 
thought  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged  by 
the  Law  Officer  of  the  Government  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  had  a  right  to  meet 
in  delegation  and  to  be  represented  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  any  questions 
which  might  arise,  providea  they  did 
not  assemble,  as  the  Act  said,  under  the 
pretence  of  petitioning,  but  really  for 
other  and  ulterior  purposes. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna.) 

Mb.  MARTEN,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  time  that  day 
six  months,  said,  the  question  was  one 
not  new  to  the  House,  for  it  had  been 
debated  and  considered  on  several  oc- 
casions, and  the  House  had  determined, 
by  large  majorities,  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion which  it  was  advisable  should  not 
bQ  re-opened.    That  was  the  opinion 
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of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington),  when  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  and  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, when  Prime  Minister,  in  1872, 
when  the  repeal  of  the  Act  was  pro- 
posed. Upon  that  oocasion  it  was  re- 
jected on  the  second  reading  by  145  to 
27,  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  being  moved 
by  the  noble  Marquess  himself,  and 
supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  And  yet 
that  Gbyemment  specially  took  upon 
itself  the  redress  of  Irish  grievances, 
and  came  into  power  as  being  specially 
charged  by  the  constituencies  with  the 
task  of  bringing  in  a  message  of  peace 
to  Ireland.  In  1875,  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  present  Parliament,  the  Bill 
was  again  brought  forward  and  rejected 
on  the  second  reading  by  110  to  38.  The 
numbers  voting  for  the  Bill  showed  that 
there  was  not  any  very  great  amount  of 
feeling  on  .the  subject  among  the  Irish 
Members,  for,  while  they  niunbered  103, 
only  27  in  one  case  and  38  in  the  other 
felt  it  necessary  to  give  their  votes  in  its 
favour.  Neither  had  the  Bill  made  any 
progress  in  succeeding  Sessions,  for,  in 
1876,  it  never  reached  a  second  reading, 
and  in  1878  it  was  a  dropped  measure. 
From  these  facts,  it  appeared  to  his  mind 
that  the  subject  was  not  one  of  urgency, 
and  that  it  was  one  in  which  the  Irish 
people  took  very  little  interest.  Beyond 
that,  he  would  say  that  he  heard  with 
astonishment  the  statement  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Youghal  (Sir  Joseph 
M'Kenna)  that  the  Act  was  introduced 
and  carried  by  surprise,  whereas  it  had 
received  the  fullest  consideration,  al- 
though it  passed  its  final  stages  at 
the  end  of  a  Session  when  many  Peers 
and  Members  had  ceased  to  attend  the 
Irish  Parliament,  as  was  the  case  now 
with  the  Imperial  Parliament.  There 
were  extant  reports  of  elaborate  speeches 
and  long  discussions  on  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill,  and,  after  a  debate  of  two 
days,  in  which  Mr.  Grattan  took  part, 
the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority.  The  struggle  was  re- 
newed in  Committee,  with  similar  re- 
sults. The  existing  Act  did  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  ordinary  meetings, 
or  with  the  right  of  petitioning.  What 
it  did  prevent  was,  a  number  of  persons 
presuming  to  set  themselves  up  as  an 
elected  body  and  assuming  power  which 
really  belonged  only  to  Parliament.  He 
could  not  suppose  that  hon.  Mhmbers 
would  support  the  Bill  without  some 
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motive.  They  all  knew  that  Home 
Eule  was  advocated  in  the  sense  that 
there  should  be  an  Irish  Parliament — 
that  there  should  be  a  House  established 
in  Ireland  to  deal  mainly  with  local 
affairs,  and  that  their  Friends  should 
still  have  the  privilege  of  appearing  at 
Westminster  in  connection  with  Imperial 
questions.  He  should  be  sorry  to  lose 
the  pleasure  of  the  presence  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  from  Ireland;  but  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  Act  now 
under  consideration  were  repealed,  some- 
thing of  that  kind  might  be  started. 
Why  interfere  with  a  Statute  when  it 
operated  beneficially,  and  did  not  hinder 
that  which  ordinarily  would  be  legal? 
There  was  an  old  proverb  to  the  effect 
that  in  vain  was  the  net  spread  in  pre- 
sence of  any  bird,  and  a  proposal  more 
likely,  if  adopted,  to  lead  his  hon. 
Friends  into  diffiulty  could  not  be 
imagined.  Were  it  to  be  approved  of^ 
the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  must  undertake  be- 
forehand to  lay  down  all  the  cases  to 
which  the  Act  would  not  apply,  either 
by  amending  it,  or  by  making  a  state- 
ment to  the  House.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  Act  had  prevented  perfectly  legal 
and  harmless  assemblies.  If  it  had  done 
so,  the  facts  ought  to  have  been  stated  to 
the  House.  But  no  single  case  had  been 
cited — and  he  challenged  hon.  Members 
opposite  to  produce  one  —  in  which  it 
had  been  used  oppressively,  or  for  other 
purposes  other  than  those  it  was  avow- 
edly designed  to  meet.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy)  had  said  that  bodies  of 
persons  in  Ireland  being  without  arms 
would  not  be  of  political  importance ;  but 
although  they  might  not  have  arms  they 
would  have  influence,  and  that  influence 
might  be  exercised  by  means  of  terrorism 
and  force,  which  it  would  be  very  difficult 
indeed  to  counteract,  and  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  most  dangerous  to  the 
commonwealth  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Entertaining  these  views,  he  should 
move  the  rejeciion  of  the  Bill. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  '^  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr.  Marten.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  word 
*  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question.'* 

Major  NOLAN  thought  the  hon.  and  * 
learned  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Marten) 
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had  made  use  of  an  argument  very  much 
of  a  Party  character,  and  in  his  speech 
seemed  anxious  that  his  own  Farty 
should  not  have  the  whole  responsibility 
of  rejecting  the  Bill.  Feeling,  perhaps, 
that  its  rejection  would  be  an  act  of  in- 
justice, he  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  attach 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  act  to 
the  Liberal  Par^.  He  had  referred  to 
the  noble  Lord  who  led  the  Opposition 
(the  Marquess  of  Hartington)  and  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone)  as  persons 
who,  having  done  so  much  for  Ireland, 
had  not  taken  up  the  question.  The 
most  illustrious  living  Irishman  had 
spoken  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Greenwich  as  having  written  his  name 
upon  the  history  of  Ireland  with  a  pencil 
of  light ;  and  he  (Major  Nolan)  thought 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  late 
Ministry  had  done  more  for  Ireland 
than  any  Ministry  which  had  ever  sat 
in  that  House.  A  Land  Bill  had  been 
introduced,  and  although  the  measure 
was  insufficient,  it  was  still  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  Church  had  been 
disestablished  and  the  Ballot  had  been 
given  to  the  electors.  In  fact,  so  much 
had  been  done  that  the  complaint  of 
want  of  time  to  do  more  might  Tbe  fairly 
urged ;  but  such  could  not  be  said  of  the 
Government  to  whom  the  Irish  Members 
now  appealed  to  do  something  in  the 
same  direction.  They  had  undertaken 
the  settlement  of  very  few  Irish  ques- 
tions. With  the  exception  of  the  Co- 
ercion Act,  and  a  small  measure  on 
Education,  they  seemed  unwilling  to 
entertain  them.  To  the  debate  of  1872 
he  (Major  Nolan)  did  not  attach  much 
importance ;  but  with  reference  to  the 
support  which  this  measure  for  repeal 
had  hitherto  received,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  was  quite  right  in  saying  that, 
in  1875,  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  Members  on  that  side  of  the  House 
voting  for  the  proposition  now  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Youghal  (Sir 
Joseph  M'Kenna) ;  but  still,  if  his 
memory  served  him  rightly,  at  least 
two  or  three  times  the  number  voted 
for  repeal  as  compared  with  those  that 
voted  against  it,  and  it  was  only  fair  to 
conclude  that  when  there  was  a  large 
majority  of  Irish  Representatives  sup- 
porting any  particular  measure  or  ques- 
tion, the  voice  of  the  country  was  fairly 
expressed.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  many  hon.  Members  on  the 
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occasion  referred  to  were  absent,  for 
there  was  a  grand  review  at  Woolwich 
at  the  time.  Beyond  that,  it  might  be 
noticed  that  the  Bill  did  not  stand  first 
on  the  Orders  of  the  Day.  But  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  really  at- 
tached such  importance  to  figures  and 
numbers  as  he  seemed  to  do,  he  (Major 
Nolan)  would  ask  him  to  look  at  the 
appearance  of  the  House  on  the  present 
occasion.  On  the  Conservative  Benches 
opposite  he  had  seen  three  Irish  Mem- 
bers, one  of  them  an  official  who 
appeared  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
Bill ;  whereas  the  Benches  on  that  side 
of  the  House  from  which  he  spoke  had 
been  throughout  well  filled.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  opposite  had  sup- 
ported the  existing  Act,  because  it  was 
declared  to  be  right  in  Ireland  in  1793. 
The  Act  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  re- 
peal was  the  outcome  of  the  exaggerated 
notions  and  fears  of  1793.  The  French 
Convention  had  put  500,000  armed  men 
in  the  field  and  bid  defiance  to  all 
Europe.  The  Monarchs  of  Europe  were 
Mghtened  at  the  success  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  and  it  was  believed 
that  something  wonderful  and  fearful 
would  result  if  a  Parliament  thoroughly 
free  assembled  in  Ireland.  The  example 
of  France  led  to  exaggerated  notions  of 
the  armed  force  a  free  people  would 
employ;  but  when  they  all  knew  that 
larger  forces  had  been  put  in  the  field 
by  absolute  Monarchies,  they  could  not 
attach  that  extreme  importance  to  the 
meetings  of  men  for  the  discussion  of 
national  questions.  In  1793  there  was 
a  very  exclusive  and  aristocratic  party 
in  Ireland,  and  it  was  difficult  for  a  man 
not  of  that  party  to  secure  a  seat  in  the 
Parliament,  and  it  could  not  be  assumed 
there  was  any  resemblance  between  1793 
and  1879.  He  would  ask  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  reflect  upon  the 
circumstances  of  that  period,  and  to  say 
whether  it  followed  for  one  moment  that 
a  measure  passed  for  1793  was  neces- 
sarily good  and  proper  in  1879  ?  So  far 
from  that  being  the  case,  it  would  be 
found  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Irishmen  (Mr.  Grattan)  had  eloquently 
denounced  the  Statute  against  which 
they  were  now  protesting.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  opposite  had  also 
said  that  the  Act  had  not  been  put 
oppressively  in  force  ;  but  what  did  he 
mean  by  the  word  oppressively  ?  That, 
practically,  meant    that   the    Act    had 
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operated  so  suocessfully  that  Irishmen 
had  not  dared  to  meet  in  opposition  to 
it.  He  (Major  Nolan)  attended  a  short 
time  since  a  meeting  held  in  London  of 
the  delegates  from  the  agricxdtural 
labourers  in  favour  of  household  suf- 
frage, and  he  would  have  gladly  called 
a  similar  meeting  to  support  the  same 
object  in  Ireland  could  he  have  done  so ; 
but  the  state  of  the  law  prevented  Ire- 
land joining  in  that  Constitutional  move- 
ment. Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have 
been  amenable  to  punishment.  Why 
should  the  people  of  Ireland  not  have 
an  opportuni^  of  expressing  their 
opinions  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
people  of  England,  and  of  endeavouring 
to  give  effect,  by  perfectly  legitimate 
means,  to  their  views  on  the  Land 
Question,  the  Education  Question,  the 
Franchise  Question,  and  other  important 
subjects  ?  It  had  often  been  said  that 
meetings  of  delegates  were  required  in 
Ireland,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  for 
hon.  Members  to  come  to  the  House 
and  express  their  grievances.  They  had 
done  so  over  and  over  again.  They  had 
repeatedly  brought  forward  their  griev- 
ances. They  had  taken  Divisions.  No 
one  could  complain  that  they  had  not 
brought  forward  their  complaints  often 
enough.  But  they  had  been  met  with 
various  arguments  in  opposition  to  their 
proposals,  and  amongst  these  arguments 
was  the  statement  that  they  did  not  re- 
present the  Irish  people.  They  were 
told  that  there  was  no  agitation  and  no 
clamour  in  Ireland,  and  that  there  were 
no  Petitions  from  that  country.  How 
could  there  be,  when  the  Government 
prevented  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
from  meeting  in  a  perfectly  natural  and 
legitimate  manner  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere, 
in  order  to  confer  together  on  some  par- 
ticular and  important  question?  The 
meeting  might  be  permitted  on  suffer- 
ance ;  but  that  was  putting  public 
opinion  under  the  thumb  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  would  take  credit  for  not 
instituting  a  prosecution.  Take  a  par- 
ticular instance — not  more  than  two 
years  since,  Irish  Members  were  anxious 
to  gather  the  opinions  of  people  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  on  their 
Parliamentary  policy,  and  they  were 
anxious  also  to  have  at  the  conference 
representatives  of  Irishmen  living  in 
England.  The  senior  Member  for 
Limerick  (Mr.  Butt)  was  asked  could 
,     such  a  meeting  be  legally  held  ?— and  it 
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I  was  only  by  the  greatest  precaution  that 
a  meeting  could  be  held  in  Dublin.  The 
meeting  was  held,  and,  under  the  skilful 
pilotage  of  that  able  lawyer,  illegality 
was  avoided ;  but  still  it  had  not  been 
free  from  anxiety,  and  had  been  some- 
what cramped.  The  people  simply 
came  forward,  but  not  as  elected  re- 
presentatives. It  was  a  representative 
meeting,  but  not  such  a  meeting  as  it 
would  have  been  had  the  Act  not  been 
in  force.  Delegates  met  in  England, 
and  often  with  the  best  results ;  and  if 
such  meetings  could  be  held  in  Ireland, 
attended  by  elected  representatives  of 
the  interests  of  the  big  farmers  and  of 
the  little  farmers,  they  would  go  far  to 
find  a  settlement  of  the  Land  Question, 
and  the  Irish  views  would  find  expres- 
sion in  the  House  even  more  definitely 
than  they  now  did.  He  thought  the 
Government,  in  not  supporting  the  Bill, 
or  at  least  mitigating  grievances,  would 
be  guilty  of  an  act  of  the  greatest  un- 
fairness. It  would  increase  tiie  authority 
of  hon.  Members  in  that  House ;  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  if  there 
were  such  an  increase  of  authority,  the 
Gt)vemment  would  find  Irish  Eepresen- 
tatives  more  ready  to  come  forward  and 
support  them  when  they  asked  Votes  for 
the  many  wars  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

Mr.  BLENNEEHASSETT  said,  he 
should  endeavour  to  supply  the  omission 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Marten),  and  deal  with 
this  question  on  broad  Constitutional 
principles.  For  that  purpose,  he  should 
ask  the  House  to  go  back  to  a  certain 
Wednesday  afternoon,  86  years  ago, 
when  the  debate  took  place  which  had 
been  alluded  to  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  the  present  discussion.  On  the 
17th  of  July,  1793,  when  the  second 
reading  of  the  Convention  Bill  was  pro- 
posed, the  rejection  of  the  measure  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Grattan,  who  pointed  out 
— and  the  declaration  was  eminently 
worth  recalling — that 

«'If  this  Bill  had  been  the  law  of  the  land, 
four  great  events  could  never  have  taken  place — 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  the 
Emancipation  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  the  Revo- 
lution in  Great  Britain,  and  the  great  event  that 
followed  from  it — the  succession  of  the  Hano- 
verian Dynasty.  The  glorious  and  immortal 
Assembly  purpori;ing  to  represent  the  people  of 
England,  that  placed  the  Crown  on  the  head  of 
William  and  Mary,  comes  under  every  clause 
of  this  Bill  descriptive  of  illegal  assembly.  Had 
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to  the  present  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land.    Mr.  Ciuran  confessed  himself 


such  a  Bill  been  ths  law  of  England,  and 
been  executed,  Lard  Somen  and  tbs  Leaden  of 
tlie  ReTolittion  muit  have  been  apprehended.' ' 

Mr.  Qrattan  also  said — 

"  I  have  objected  to  this  Bill  aa  an  innoTstion 
on  the  Constitution.  I  object  to  it  also  aa  an 
innovation  on  the  system  of  criminal  juiispra- 
dence.  It  puts  the  peace  officer  in  the  place  of 
tbo  Court  of  Justice  in  caaes  wheie  Uiera  is 
neither  tumult  nor  danger  of  tumult.  It  ia 
true  the  common  law  makee  him  the  judge  of 
the  imminent  danger  to  which  society  i*  ex- 
posed from  a  nomerous  body  armed  and  pro- 
ceeding to  execute  an  illegal  puipose,  or  a  legal 
Eurpose  in  an  illegal  and  tomultuoiu  manner ; 
ut  it  is  the  force,  or  imminent  danger  of  force, 
that  brinf^  tho  subject  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  subordinate  mflgistrate.  The  illegality 
clause  would  only  brine  hira  nndor  tho  co^- 
zancc  of  tho  Courts  of  Justice.  This  Bill  gives 
the  ponco  officer,  in  the  instance  of  a  peaceful 
meeting  o&sembled  to  do  a  legal  act — such  as  to 
frame  a  Petition  for  those  who  have  deputed 
them  to  do  so — to  judge  of  the  fact  of  tho  depu. 
tatioD,  of  tho  manner  of  exercisiiig  that  trust, 
and  of  the  public  nature  of  tho  object  of  it, 
with  right  of  entry,  and  power  to  call  in  the 
military.  Here  is  the  principle  of  the  Riot  Act 
applied  to  the  peaceful  commonication  of  mati- 

Mr.  Qrattan  spoke  on  that  occadon  as  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  statesman,  as 
well  as  an  Irish  patriot;  and  he  con- 
cluded by  saying — 

"  The  friends  of  the  Bill  have  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  public  panio  which  certain  exoeasat 
have  encitcd,  I  condemn  both  the  eiceeaes  and 
the  remGdy.  Instead  of  either,  I  am  for  the  Con- 
■titution  of  England." 

Mr.  Qrattan  was  replied  to  by  the  then 
Attorney  General,  who,  howeTOT,  took 
up  an  attitude  which  had  been  entirely 
unsupported  by  subsequent  facts.  The 
next  speaker  on  the  occasion  to  which 
he  referred  was  Mr.  Hardy,  who 

"  entered  inte  a  short  review  of  the  different 
Conventions  tbat  have  met  in  Ireland  witbin  a 
fow  years,  end  observed  that  where  they  at- 
tempted to  dictate  to  Farlioment,  Parliunent 
was  Gimbled  t<i  disperse  them  witli  ease,  as  was 
theci 


Following  Dr.  Brown  came  no  less  a 
person  than  Mr.  Curron,  with  some  ob- 
serratioDB  which  ought  to  be  a  warning 


"  Struck  with  horror  at  hearing  the  fint  Le^l 
Officer  of  the  Crown  appealing  to  tbe  unin- 
formed judgments  of  tbe  country  gentlemen  for 
justification  in  subrerting  one  of  the  pijndpttl 
pillars  of  the  British  Constitution." 
Mr.  Curran  showed  that  the  constituent, 
when  he  elected  a  Bepresentatiye,  did 
not  part  with  all  Ms  powers ;  but  re- 
tained a  right,  above  ul,  to  watch  the 
conduct  of  Farliament.  He  also  showed 
that  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition 
by  detegatiou  was  confirmed  by  the 
Britieh  Law,  which  prevented  more  than 
20  people  from  presenting  a  Petition, 
and,  of  course,  those  20  must  be  dele- 
gates of  the  rest;  and  that  that  very 
principle  had  been  discussed  in  the 
British  Farliament  in  1780,  and  con- 
firmed to  the  people.  The  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority;  but  on  the  very  neit  day — 
Thursday,  June  18,  1793 — on  the  Motion 
for  going  into  Committee,  Mr.  Grattan 
pointed  out  that  the  principle  of  the 
measure  was  that  any  representation, 
not  of  the  people  only,  but  of  any  de- 
scription wnatever  thereof,  for  a  public 
purpose,  save  only  the  House,  was  an 
unlawful  assembly.     Mi.  Grattan  then 

"  Gentlemen  say  that  a  national  Confederation 
at  Athlone  was  intended.  If  that  is  tho  object 
of  the  Bill,  direct  the  Bill  to  that  object.  Do 
not  extend  llie  Bill  to  every  delegation  from 
any  county,  city,  town,  or  district,  from  any 
description  of  any  number  of  Hia  Majesty  s 
'  subjects  appointed  to  procure  redress  in  any 
abuse  rclatmg  to  Church  or  State.  Uy  objec- 
tion to  your  Bill  is  that  it  is  a  tricli,  moldiig  a 
supposed  National  Convention  at  Athlone  in 
ITS^  a  pretext  for  the  prevention  of  delegation 
for  ever.  Docs  it  follow,  becauso  tho  supposed 
Kational  Convention  at  Athlone  should  be  pro- 
vented,  that  all  committees  of  coirtepondenco 
on  the  subject  of  redress  should  be  put  down 
for  ever  ?  No  county,  no  city,  no  description  of 
men  can  delegate  a  fen  in^viduals  to  concert 
the  most  legal  and  effectmil  method  of  procuring 
for  an  acknowledged  abuse  a  temperate  remedy. 
The  Bill  avails  itself  of  the  present  panic  to 
abridge  popular  riffhts ;  and  it  finds  support  in 
sanguine,  but  weak  minds,  who  know  there  is  a 
disease,  but  have  not  sense  to  discover  tho 
remedy,  and  think  that  a  Convention  Bill  is  to 
restore  ns  all  to  peace — who  think  that  in  time 
of  local  disturbance  the  remedy  is  a  Bill,  not 
against  the  particular  disturbance,  but  againat 
the  liberty  of  the  people." 

Those  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Qrattan, 
and  it  was  a  significant  comment  upon 
his  language  that,  five  years  a^r  they 
werensed,  the  Irish  Bebellion  of  1798 
3M3 
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took  place.  Another  speaker  in  the 
debate  to  which  he  was  still  referring 
was  Major  Doyle,  a  man  who  might  be 
unknown  to  fame,  but  who  was  still  a 
very  sensible  man,  and  a  man  who  could 
express  his  thoughts  in  a  dear  and 
oommon-sense  fashion.  Major  Doyle 
said — 

''  Whilst  popular  mificonceptioxi  has  a  tongue 
it  giyes  you  warning ;  but  if  you  constrain  dis- 
content to  be  in  secret,  discussion  will  become 
conspiracy,  and  attempts  at  redress  will  degene- 
rate into  hostile  projects,  sanguinary  in  propor- 
tion to  the  danger  hazarded  in  their  formation." 

The  hon.  and  learned  Member  opposite 
(Mr.  Marten)  had  alluded  to  the  violence, 
tumult,  and  terrorism  which,  he  said, 
might  take  place  if  the  Act  were  repealed. 
But  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentieman  had  been  anticipated 
by  Mr.  Gurran,  who  said — 

*'  If  the  people  had  a  right  to  petition,  as  was 
allowed  on  all  hands,  they  must  also  have  a 
right  to  do  so  in  the  most  convenient  manner, 
which  was  evidently  delegation.  Why  was  the 
House  of  Commons  electod  P  Why  did  not  the 
people  themselves  assemble  and  exercise  their 
rights  as  a  Third  Estate  P  Because  such  pro- 
ceedings must  be  attended  with  a  violation  of 
Rood  order,  and  must  be  productive  of  tumult. 
If,  on  a  matter  of  general  concern,  the  people, 
exercising  their  undoubted  right,  should  meet 
at  large  in  their  respective  towns  and  counties 
to  petition,  would  not  the  same  inconvenience 
follow  P  Could  it  be  convenient,  then,  for  the 
people  to  govern  themselves  in  this  instance  by 
the  same  principle  as  in  exercising  their  legisla- 
tive functions.     Certainly  not." 

Another  speaker.  Sir  Boyle  Boche, 
who  might  be  called  the  ** Jingo"  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  of  that  day, 
described  the  country  as  being  over  head 
and  ears  in  sedition.  Some  echoes  to  a 
similar  effect  still  lingered  on  the 
Benches  opposite.     Sir  Boyle  added — 

"  That  there  were  a  great  many  *  Jacks  the 
painter'  in  the  land,  llie  House,  however,  had 
one  good  stake  in  the  hedge — the  exertions  of  a 
patriotic  Army.  The  effusion  of  anarchy  and 
confusion  had  done  much  mischief,  and  ii  any 
Convention  should  presume  to  assume  authority, 
he  hoped  Parliament  would  not  be  so  chicken- 
hearted  as  to  suffer  it." 

On  the  next  day,  Friday,  July  19,  1793, 
the  Eeport  on  the  Bill  was  brought  up, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  Parliament  (Mr.  George 
Ponsonby)  then  declared  that  he  con- 
ceived the  measure  to  be  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  vital  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Well,  the  Bill  was  successfully 
passed  into  law ;  but  the  illustrious  names 
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which  had  made  the  Irish  Parliament 
live  in  history  were  found  voting  against 
it.  The  only  name  of  any  note  on  the 
other  side  was  that  of  Sir  John  Pamell. 
Grattan,  Gurran,  and  Ponsonby  were 
powerless  in  a  corrupt  Assembly  not  re- 
presenting Irish  people,  and  free  from 
the  healthy  influence  of  popular  control. 
The  eloquent  voices  of  those  j2:reat  men 
were  raised  for  a  time  in  vain;  but,  bein(^ 
dead,  they  yet  spoke  to  them.  He  did 
not  apologize  for  having  asked  the 
House  to  listen,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  to  the  words  of  famous  men  whose 
''distant  footsteps  echo  through  the 
corridors  of  time."  Their  arguments 
were  founded  on  great  Constitutional 
principles,  and  were  as  fresh,  as  vigor- 
ous, and  unanswerable  now,  as  they  were 
on  that  far-ojff  Wednesday  in  the  old 
Irish  House  of  Commons.  How  weak, 
how  frivolous,  how  feeble,  were  the 
official  pleadings  with  which  they  had 
been  met,  and  how  completely  had  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  supporters  of 
that  Statute  been  falsified  by  events! 
The  arg^uments  against  the  existing  Act 
had  never  been  answered.  Would  they 
be  answered  on  this  occasion?  Hon. 
Members  opposite  could  not  complain 
that  in  this  matter  they  had  not  found 
foemen  worthy  of  their  steel ;  but  he  did 
not  think  the  arguments  to  which  he 
referred  would  or  could  be  answered. 
He  hoped  that  truth  and  justice  would 
at  least  be  allowed  to  prevail ;  they  must 
prevail  in  the  end.  Let  not  the  House 
think  that  the  maintenance  of  this  Act 
was  a  mere  slight  and  sentimental  griev- 
ance. No  Act  which  violated  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  and  imposed 
penalties  upon  the  free  expression    of 

fublic  opinion  could  be  slight  or  trifling, 
f  that  Act  existed  in  England,  the  grreat 
measures  of  the  century  to  which  Eng- 
lishmen owed  so  much  of  their  freedom 
and  prosperity  might  never  have  been 
carried.  The  Corn  Law  League  would 
have  been  illegal,  and  the  great  move- 
ment for  Parliamentary  Reform  might 
have  been  crushed  by  prosecutions.  An 
unconstitutional  and  coercive  measure 
was  not  needed  in  order  to  prevent  and 
to  vindicate  the  violation  of  the  law. 
The  common  law  of  the  land  was  amply 
sufficient  for  that.  Against  any  real 
peril  and  conspiracy  the  Act  now  sought 
to  be  repealed  was  impotent  and  useless ; 
it  could  not  be  enforced  without  tyranny ; 
and  a  law  which  could  not  be  enforced 
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without  tyranny  should  not  be  allowed 
to  disgrace  thepages  of  the  Statute  Book 
for  a  single  day. 

Mb.  Serjeant  SIMON  said,  as  an 
English  Member,  he  could  not  allow 
the  opportunity  to  pass  without  rising 
upon  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  to 
repudiate  the  position  which  had  been 
taken  up  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Marten).  He  had 
listened  with  astonishment — ^he  might 
almost  say  with  distress — to  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  avoided 
the  Constitutional  question  as  to  the 
right  of  public  meeting,  and  his  conten- 
tion that  because  the  measure  was  good 
for  the  period  when  it  was  passed  it  was 
proper  for  the  present  time,  would 
mihtate  against  the  repeal  of  any  law  to 
which  exception  might  be  taken.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  also 
said  that  this  Act  had  not  been  passed  in 
a  hurry  or  in  a  panic ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Serjeant  Simon)  declared  advisedly  that 
there  never  was  a  Statute  which  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Irish  Legislature,  or 
of  any  other  Legislature,  that  was  passed 
under  circumstances  of  greater  panic 
than  the  enactment  which  was  now  the 
subject  of  discussion.  What  were  the 
circumstances  of  the  period  in  question? 
The  Catholics  had  been  struggling  for 
emancipation.  They  had  obtained,  to 
some  extent,  a  release  from  their  dis- 
abilities; they  had  procured  the  fran- 
chise such  as  it  was — that  was  to  say, 
the  right  of  sending  their  Protestant 
masters  to  rule  over  them  in  an  Irish 
Parliament.  At  that  time  Europe  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  warlike  move- 
ment ;  and  the  Insh,  chafing  under 
English  rule,  had  been  led  to  expect 
help  from  France,  and,  in  order  to 
suppress  disaffection,  it  was  attempted 
to  call  out  the  Militia.  But  the  peasantry 
rose  in  every  part  of  Ireland  to  prevent 
the  Militia  being  called  out,  and  there 
were  sanguinary  contests  all  over  the 
country.  In  short,  Ireland  was  then  in 
a  state  of  complete  insurrection.  A 
Parliament  was  sitting  in  Dublin ;  it  had 
given  the  Catholics  the  franchise,  and 
the  Civil  Lists  were  being  discussed, 
when,  in  the  month  of  July,  1793,  the 
Convention  Bill  was  brought  in.  How 
could  his  hon.  and  learned  Eriend  say, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  the  mea- 
sure was  not  passed  when  there  was 
a  panic  ?    No  doubt,  a  Convention  had 


been  summoned  to  meet  at  Athlone ; 
but  it  had  not  been  called  in  order  to 
supersede  the  Gt)vemment,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  reform  of  the  Irish 
i'arliament.  Would  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  opposite  resist  the  repeal  of  such 
a  measure  as  this  if  it  were  in  operation 
in  England  ?  Why,  then,  resist  its  re- 
peal because  it  was  in  operation  in  Ire- 
land ?  MeetiujTB  of  delegates  in  England 
had  been  held  K»r  various  purposes.  They 
had  cong^sses  of  trades  unions  every  year 
to  regulate  their  interests,  with  a  view 
to  legislation ;  gatherings  of  representa- 
tives from  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce  to  consider  commercial  affairs; 
and  that  very  Session  a  Bill  emanating 
from  that  body  had  been  brought  for- 
ward to  alter  the  law  of  bankruptcy. 
The  Nonconformists  sent  their  delegates 
to  the  great  towns  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  disestablishing  the  English  Church. 
Would  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  op- 
posite say  that  the  law  ought  to  step  in 
and  prevent  such  gatherings  as  those  ? 
If  there  was  any  part  of  their  history 
which  Englishmen  ought  to  deplore,  it 
was  the  history  of  their  relations  to  Ire- 
land. He  never  read  the  histoiy  of 
those  relations  without  feeling  that  if  he 
were  an  Irishman  he  should  not  be 
content  until  he  had  removed  every  legis- 
lative trace  in  connection  with  them.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be  sound 
wisdom  for  hon.  Gentlemen  to  meet 
their  Irish  fellow-subjects,  not  in  a  spirit 
of  resistance,  but  in  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion; and  no  part  of  his  Parliamentary 
life  had  given  him  greater  satisfaction 
than  that  in  which  he  had  been  enabled 
to  assist  in  promoting  some  of  the  Irish 
measures  which  had  been  passed  by  the 
late  Administration.  The  Act  which 
was  being  now  debated  was  simply  a 
remnant  of  that  system  of  penal  legisla- 
tion which  ought  ever  to  be  a  subject 
to  be  lamented;  and  if  there  were  no 
other  cause  for  its  repeal  than  that  of 
its  manifest  injustice  and  inequality, 
he  thought  that  of  itself  was  sufficient 
ground.  He  should  much  more  gladly 
support  measures  introduced  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  benefit  Ire- 
land, than  see  the  Government  going 
in  the  teeth  of  Irish  opinion  and  Irish 
feeling.  Why  should  the  Irish  people 
not  have  the  Parliamentary  franchise  as 
it  existed  in  England?  Why  should 
they  not  have  the  same  municipal  re- 
presentation ?     Why  should  they  not 
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have  the  same  right  of  public  meeting  ? 
The  right  of  public  meeting  was  a  pre- 
cious liberty ;  and  while  there  was  any 
restrictive  legislation  which  prevented 
the  exercise  of  that  right,  hon.  Members 
could  not  proclaim  that  perfect  equality 
existed  between  England  and  their  Irish 
feUow-countrymen. 

Mb.  J.  COWEN  trusted  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  able  to  see  their 
way  to  consent  to  the  repeal  of  this  ob- 
solete; but  exasperating  Statute.  It  was 
a  remnant  of  the  odious  penal  laws  once 
levelled  against  their  Catholic  feUow- 
countrymen,  which  no  liberal-minded 
Englishman  could  now  think  of  without 
regret,  or  speak  of  without  humiliation. 
It  offered  neither  indemnity  for  the  past, 
nor  security  for  the  future.  It  only 
fostered  a  spirit  of  resentment  by  main- 
taining a  recollection  of  an  evil  and  im- 
happy  era  in  our  national  history.  It 
was  powerless  to  prevent  any  outburst 
of  popular  wrath,  and  yet  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  keep  running  an  angry  and 
irritating  social  sore.  The  Act  did  not 
interfere  with  the  common  right  of  hold- 
ing public  meetings.  That  was  enjoyed 
by  Ireland  and  England  equally  and 
aUke.  The  Irish  people  could  muster 
in  menacing  numbers  on  the  classic  hill 
of  Tara,  or  at  Trim,  or  at  MuUaghmast. 
Indimant  and  animated  Celtic  orators 
could  declaim  through  all  the  scales  on 
the  gamut  of  political  invective  against 
the  sad  fate  that  linked  the  fortunes  of 
their  race  with  that  of  the  Saxon.  They 
could  evoke  Party  feeling,  or  rouse  reli- 
gious animosities  against  the  Union  as 
an  Act  that  had  been  conceived  in  cor- 
ruption, carried  by  craft,  and  enforced 
by  violence.  They  might  attempt,  if 
they  were  so  minded,  to  overawe  the 
Government  of  the  day  by  threats.  The 
Act  of  1793  would  not  prevent  them.  But 
if,  instead  of  holding  threatening  as- 
semblies 500,000  strong,  such  as  gathered 
round  O'Connell  30  years  ago,  a  deli- 
berative council  of  representative  men, 
sent  from  different  counties  in  Ireland, 
met  quietly  in  a  room  in  Dublin,  and 
strove,  not  by  force,  but  by  persuasion 
— not  by  noise,  but  by  argument — not 
amidst  clamour,  but  calmly  to  put  their 
case  for  the  repeal  of  a  specified  law,  or 
the  reform  of  a  social  usage,  the  law 
would  step  in  and  prevent  them.  To 
summarize  the  scope  in  a  sentence,  it 
might  be  said  to  have  offered  a  premium 
to  passion  and  violence,  and  to  have  put 
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a    penalty    upon    representation    and 
reason.    The  Act  did  not  concern  itself 
so  much  about  the  aim  of  a  meeting,  as 
about  the  mode  in  which  it  was  sum- 
moned.   It  might  be  held  for  a  political 
or  philosophical,  for  a  social,  scientific, 
or  theological  object.    That  was  matter- 
less.     The  purpose  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Act  was  palpable  enough.    They 
levelled  it  at  the  Catholics  and  the  Na- 
tionalists ;  but  it  was  drawn  so  loosely 
as  to  bring  within  its  meshes  all  manner 
of  representative  bodies,  however  wide 
their  operations,   or  however  harmless 
their  designs.    A  meeting,  in  itself  not 
only  legal  but  commendable,  was  made 
by  this  antiquated  and  obnoxious  Act 
illegal.      It    prevented    representative 
gatherings    of    mechanics,    merchants, 
medical  men,  or  farmers,  equally  with, 
political  conventions.    Its  unlimited  and 
unqualified  application  was  its  strongest 
condemnation.    He  asked  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Act,  because  it  was  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  as  well  as  with 
the  letter  of  all  modem  legislation.  The 
time  was,  and  that,  unfortunately,  not 
long  since,  when  a  Catholic  was  an  out- 
cast in  Ireland.   He  was  in  the  country, 
but  not  of  it.     Every  avenue  to  political 
influence,    social    distinction,    or    civil 
authority,  was  barred  against  him.     He 
was  denied  admission  to  the  Bank,  the 
Bench,  and  the  Bar — to  the  University, 
the  Exchange,  and  the  medical  schools.  By 
an  iniquitous  enactment  he  was  prevented 
accumulating  property,    and  then  was 
upbraided  with  being  poverty-stricken . 
The  raw  material  of  knowledge  was  not 
only  heavily  taxed,  but  the  most  rudi- 
mentary machinery  of  education  was  im- 
peded by  legal  fetters,  and  then  it  was 
made  an  offence  that  he  was  ignorant. 
This  harsh  and  outrageous  code  of  pains 
and  penalties  had  now  been  abandoned, 
never  more,  he  trusted,  to  be  restored. 
Ajuster  spirit  pervaded  their  legislation, 
a  more  generous  and  genial  sentiment 
was  entertained  for  those  who  differed 
from  the  common  faith  of  Englishmen. 
Catholics  now  could  become  not  only  elec- 
tors,   but    Eepresentatives  —  not   only 
jurors,  but  Judges,  which  they  were  not 
permitted  to    be  when  this    Act    was 
passed.   The  country  had  been  bettered, 
the  institutions  had  been  strengtlioned, 
and  the  breath  of  our  national  life  had 
been  sweetened  by  this  more  enlightened 
course  of  rule.      But  in  the  midst  of  a 
chorus  of  conciliation  one  inharmonious 
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chord  was  heard.     Among  these  self- 
gratulatory  cries  a  disturbing  element 
obtruded  itself.     The  Act  sought  to  be 
repealed  unpleasantly  forced  itself  upon 
them  as  a  legacy  of  darker  days.     Since 
Parliament   was   last   in    Session    the 
handful  of  unfortunate  men  who  had 
been  charged  with   complicity  in  the 
political  rising  of  1866-7  had  been  set 
at  liberty.      It  was  now  the  proud  and 
happy  boast  of  Englishmen  that  there 
was  not  within   the    compass    of   the 
British  Isles  one  man  who  languished 
behind  bolts  and  bars  for  his  political 
opinions.      He  gave  aU  honour  to  the 
Government  for   having — ^tardily,   per- 
haps— but  still  for  having  freed  the  last 
of  the  Fenians.    He  invited  them  to  se- 
cure added  encomiums,  by  destroying 
the  last  vestige  of  the  penal  code  that 
a  relentless  persecution  once  fastened 
upon  the  followers  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  circumstances    under   which    that 
Act  was  passed  threw  a  lurid  light  over 
its  history.     Ireland  at  that  period,  as 
it  had  been  too  frequently  since,  was 
England's  difficulty.     The  Government 
strove  to  maintain  their  authority  by 
playing    off    the    prejudices    and    the 
jealousies  of  one  section  of  the  people 
against  the  other.    But,  in  1793,  their 
hold  on  Ireland  was  exceptionally  pre- 
carious, as  they  had  opponents  in  the 
North  and  South  alike.      What  were 
popularly  termed  French  principles  had 
at  that  time  taken  firm  root  in  Ulster. 
Wolfe  Tone,  and  his  United  Irishmen, 
under  the  cover  of  seeking  Parliamen- 
tary Eeform,  were  engaged  in  an  active 
and  successful  Eepublican  propaganda. 
The  English  Qt)vernment  was  about  to 
commit  itself  to  the  European  crusade 
against  regenerated    France.      It    be- 
came, therefore,  specially  necessary  for 
the  authorities  to  establish  better  rela- 
tions with  the  Irish  Catholics.     With 
this  view,  the  shabby  Act  of  Sir  Hercules 
Langrish — which  permitted  Catholics  to 
marry  Protestants,  to  practise  at  the  Bar, 
and  made  other  trifling  concessions — 
was  allowed  to  pass  the  Irish  Legisla- 
ture.    It  did  not,  and  could  not,  satisfy 
the  Catholic  population.      They  held  a 
Convention  in  Dublin,  drew  up  a  Peti- 
tion to  the  Eling,  praying  for  a  redress 
of  grievances,  and  sent  delegates  with  it 
to  London.      The  Petition  was  received 
courteously,  and  the  delegation  was  sent 
home  with    no    end   of  fine   phrases. 
There  was  no  evidence,  however,  that 


these  phrases  would  resolve  themselves 
into  substantial  deeds,  and  the  Catholics 
drifted  more  closely  into  union  with  the 
Badical  Protestants  of  the  North.  With 
a  view  of  putting  their  claims  more 
pointedly  before  the  Legislature,  another 
Catholic  Convention  was  arranged  to  be 
held  at  Athlone,  and  the  Act  they  were 
now  asked  to  repeal  was  passed  to  pre. 
vent  the  gathering.  It  was  introduced 
to  the  Irish  Parliament  by  Lord  Clare, 
the  then  Chancellor.  This  Irish  states- 
man was  a  sort  of  smaU  Bismarck.  He 
believed  it  was  possible  to  stamp  out 
political  conviction  by  force.  He  dreamt 
that  he  could  cut  the  Catholic  creed  to 
pieces  as  easily  as  his  soldiers  could 
slaughter  the  Catholic  advocates.  This 
was  the  common  mistake  of  all  despots. 
They  imagined  that  by  destroying  the 
clay  receptacle  from  which  thought 
springs  they  could  annihilate  thought 
itself.  It  was  a  miserable  mistake. 
Thought  would  never  die.  It  would 
float  like  thistledown  on  the  stormy 
stream  of  time — 

Bearing  a  germ  beneath  its  tiny  car — 
A  germ  preidestined  to  become  a  tree, 
To  fall  on  fruitful  soil,  and  on  its  boughs 
Bear  seed  enough  to  stock  the  universe.*' 

Lord  Clare  painfully  realized  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  poetic  truth.  The  Irish 
Nationalists  and  Catholics,  being  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  meet  and  delibe- 
rate openly  in  the  presence  of  the  world, 
betook  themselves  to  plot  and  rebellion. 
The  passing  of  the  Convention  Act  was 
followed  by  a  widespread  conspiracy, 
which  culminated  in  the  melancholy 
but  memorable  Eising  of  1798-9.  The 
lives  of  150,000  Irishmen  and  20,000 
Englishmen  were  sacrificed.  Triangles, 
tortures,  flogging,  pitchcaps,  and  hang- 
ing reigned  for  a  time  supreme.  That 
was  the  blackest  chapter  in  the  modem 
history  of  Britain.  He  did  not  say — he 
did  not  think — that  the  passing  of  the 
Convention  Act  alone  caused  the  insur- 
rection of  1798 ;  but  he  did  contend  that 
it  was  a  potent  factor  in  promoting  that 
outburst  of  national  indignation.  A 
like  result  spnmg  from  like  causes  in 
England.  Lord  Castlereagh  strove  to 
strangle  thought  as  he  strangled  politi- 
cal opponents,  by  force,  in  this  country. 
The  passage  of  his  famous,  or  rather  in- 
famous, six  Acts,  which  for  the  time 
annihilated  liberty  of  speech,  and  estab- 
lished a  reign  of  terror,  was  succeeded 
by  extensive  plots  which  culminated  in 
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the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy.     As  the 
Convention  Act  had  helped  to  precipi- 
tate the  Eebellion  of  1798,  so  the  six  Acts 
of  Castlereagh  provoked  Thistlewood's 
plot.    Let  them  contrast  the  policy  of 
those  days  with  the  more  liberal  mode 
of  dealing  with  political  opponents  in 
later  times.    In  1838-9-40,  the  working 
classes  of  this  coimtiy  were  stirred  more 
strongly  than  they  ever  were  before,  or 
ever  had  been  since.      All  their  hopes 
for  political  and  social  betterance  cen- 
tred round  the  People's  Charter,  and 
faith  in  that  document  was  with  them  a 
religion.    The  Chartists  held  a  Conven- 
tion in  London.      It  sat  conterminous 
with  the  Parliament  of  the  day.      The 
delegates  made  speeches,  passed  resolu- 
tions, and  adopted  petitions.      If  the 
law  of  this  country  had  been  stricily  en- 
forced,  such  a  gathering  at  that  time 
could  not  have  been  legally  composed  of 
more  than  39  persons;  but  nearly  double 
that  number  took  part  in  its  proceed- 
ing^.    Yet  no  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
terfere with  them.     The  Government  of 
Lord  Melbourne  refused  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  that  was  put  upon  them  in  that 
House  to  disperse  the  Convention.    And 
what  was  the  result  ?     When  a  medical 
man  wished  to  deal  with  an  internal 
irritation,  he  strove  to  bring  the  inflam- 
matory matter  to  the  surface.      If  he 
saw  it  upon  the  skin,  he  could  prescribe 
with  more  success  than  he  could  if  it 
was  buried  beneath  bones  and  flesh. 
The    same  rule  applied    to  the    body 
politic  as  to  the  material  frame.      If 
political  discontent  had  always  had  an 
opportunity  of   showing    itself   openly 
before  the  world,  its  complaints  could 
have  been  redressed,  and  the  fallacy  of 
its  doctrines  could  have  been  exposed. 
If  the  Chartist  Convention  had   been 
dealt  with  as    the    Irish   Conventions 
were,  they  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
had  a  rising  in  England.     As  it  was, 
the  people  were  satisfied  with  the  oppor- 
tunity they  had  had  of  ventilating  their 
g^evances.      By  peaceful  agitation,  the 
main  principles  of  that  historic  document 
had  become,  or  were  becoming,  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 
He  asked  the  House  to  contrast  the  re- 
sults that  had  flowed  from  the  arbitrary 
and  despotic  course  pursued  in  Ireland 
— and  in  England  under  Castlereagh — 
with  the  more  conciliatory  course  taken 
in  the  time  of  the  Chartists,  and  mark 
the  consequences  that  had  followed  the 

Mr.  J.  Cowen 


opposite  lines  of  action.  With  a  view 
of  consigning  to  oblivion  a  Statute  of  bad 
eminence,  as  weU  as  for  removing  a 
source  of  irritation,  he  trusted  the  Qo- 
vemment  would  consent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  objectionable  measure  that  the  Irish 
Parliament,  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Clare,  had  made  law. 

The   ATTOENEY  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  said,  he  had 
listened   with   much  attention    to  the 
eloquent    speech    of  the  hon.    Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr. 
Cowen),  and  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  some- 
what misconceived  the  history  and  cha- 
racter  of    this    measure ;    because,    if 
he  had  not   done   so,   he  (the    Attor- 
ney General  for   Ireland)  did  not  be- 
lieve he  would  have  described  it  as  an 
exasperating  measure  which  owed  its 
origin  to  corruption.     It  must  bo  borne 
in  mind  that  this  Act  was  levelled  at  no 
particular  class,   and  at  no  particular 
religion ;  because  the  Conventions  which 
had  existed    in    Ireland,   and    against 
whom    it    was    intended,     had    been 
largely  supported  and  upheld  both  by 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.     It 
was,   therefore,   not  a  Party  measure, 
nor  did  he  think  it  could  be  traced  to 
corruption.    It  was  passed  by  the  Irish 
Parliament,  he  must  remind  the  House, 
as  an  immediate  object,  to  prevent  the 
holding  of  a   Convention    which    was 
to  take  place  at  Athlone.     He  gathered 
from  the  speeches  of  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen   opposite     that     they    thought 
the  Executive  of  that  day  would  have 
done  well  to  allow  that  Convention  to 
take  place ;  but  that  was  not  the  opinion 
given  at  the  time  the  Bill  was  passed 
by  Mr.  Grattan,  a  most  distinguished 
Irishman,  of  whom  all  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  were  proud,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  principal  opponents  of  the  Act  now 
imder  discussion.     When   speaking    of 
the  Convention  of  Athlone,  Mr.  Grattaii 
said  that  such   a  meeting   should    be 
**  withstood  " — that  was,  if  necessarj',  by 
force — as  strong  a  word  as  could  be  sug- 
gested— for,  he  said,  such  an  assembly 
would  not  be  a  meeting  to  petition  Par- 
liament, but  an  assembly  which  would 
attempt  to  "put  itself  in  the  place  of 
Parliament."     That  was  a  very  short 
and  clear  statement,  and  one  which  he 
(the    Attorney    General    for    Ireland) 
thought  showed  the  necessity  at  that 
time  of  putting  upon  the  Statute  Book 
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the  Conrention  Act.  It  was  the  ob~ 
ject  of  those  who  passed  the  Statute 
to  obtain  under  its  proyisions  what 
Mr.  Orattan  thought  might  he  attained 
in  a  different  manner.  As  had  been 
admitted  by  the  lIoTer  and  Seconder  of 
this  Bill,  this  Act  did  not  interfere  with 
the  right  of  public  meeting.  It  did  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  fullest  and 
freest  discusaion  of  public  questious^ 
or  with  the  right  of  petitiouiog  the  So- 
vereign or  Parliament.  But  what  it  did 
do— to  take  the  words  of  Mr.  Grattan,  who 
was  a  good  authority  upon  this  subject- 
was  to  forbid  or  put  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  meeting  of  an  illegal  assembly 
which  sought  to  put  itself  in  the  place 
of  Parliament.  He  asked  whether  such 
an  object  was  not  common  sense,  and 
reasonable  and  fair?  Was  it  not  fair 
and  reasonable  for  the  Legislature  to 
say  that  it  was  not  right  that  there 
should  be  a  Convention  of  delegatei 
who  purported  to  be  the  representatirea 
of  the  people  ?  Parliament  was  the  Na- 
tional Council,  Now,  what  was  this  Act? 
What  was  its  title  ?  Its  title  was — 
"  An  Act  to  prevent  tha  electioti  or 
pointment  of  Uolawf ul  Assemblies,  under 
pretence  of  preparing  or  presenting  Petitioiu 
or  other  Addresses  U>  His  Majesty  or  Farlia- 

He  asked  whether  that  was  not  a  most 
reasonable  title?  Then  came  the  Pre- 
amble— and  what  was  that  ?  It  recited 
that— 

"The  election  or  appointment  of  AaaemblieB 
purporting  to  represent  the  people  under  the 
pretence  of  preparing  Petitions  might  he  made 
te  serve  the  euda  of  factious  or  seditious  pai- 

If  that  were  ao,  would  it  not  be  right  to 
have  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  prerent  it  ? 
Would  it  not  be  reasonable  and  fair,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
that  such  unlawful  assemblies  directed 
to  factious  ends  should  be  suppressed, 
provided  that  no  extravagant  penalties 
were  imposed,  and  no  such  penalties 
were  imposed  in  the  present  case?  Then, 
as  to  the  enacting  part  of  the  Statute. 
It  enacted  that — 

"  All  AssomhlieB  shall  bo  unlawful  wbicb 
Bhal!  assame  to  be,  or  be  oonstmed  to  represent, 
the  people  of  this  Heolm." 

That  was  very  carefully  and  cautiously 
expressed.  The  meaning  of  theActwaa 
very  much  that  of  the  passage  he  had 
already  quoted  &om  1^.  Qrattan,  and 
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'  its  object  he  thought  it  desirable  and 
even  necessary  to  attain.  Then  the  Act 
went  on  to  certain  provisions  which  made 
the  oliject  of  the  Act  clear,and  it  then 
made  exceptions  in  favour  of  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses  of  Parliament, 
showing  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
prevent  the  assembling  of  Members  of 
Parliament  out  of  Session,  or  otherwise 
than  in  Parliament.  Assuming  that 
this  Act  of  Parliament  was  moderately 
administered  in  the  future — and  every- 
body admitted  that  it  had  been  mode- 
rately administered  in  the  past — he 
thought  it  not  an  unreasonable  Act,  and 
one  which  no  special  grievance  could 
be  urged  against.  He  gathered,  both 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Youghal 
(Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna),  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Limerick 
(Mr.  O'Shanghnesey),  that  no  complaint 
could  be  made  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Act  had  been  carried  out  in  the 
past;  and  the  only  case  which  had 
been  raised  to-day  in  the  argument 
against  the  Act  by  Irish  Members  was 
that  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
— the  object  of  which  was  admitted  to 
be  reasonable  on  all  hands — were  so 
wide,  that  it  might  be  used  to  prevent 
proper  and  legal  meetings  not  assuming 
to  represent  the  people.  That  was  to 
say,  it  was  possible  that  an  extravagant 
interpretation  might  be  placed  upon  its 
provisions;  but  bethought  theymuet  look 
at  the  matter  in  a  spirit  of  common 
sense  ;  and  he  must  point  out  that,  from 
1793,  when  the  Act  was  passed,  to  1879, 
which  was  not  far  from  a  century,  there 
had  not  been  a  single  particle  of  evidence 
adduced  to  show  a  single  evil  conse- 
quence had  resulted  from  this  Act.  Since 
the  Act  was  passed  a  great  number  of 
men  had  been  responsible  for  the  Exe- 
cutive of  Ireland  ;  hut  not  a  single  in- 
single  unjust  use  of 
this  Act  had  been  made.  He  saw  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  apparently  preparing  to 
apeak,  and,  of  course,  he  would  not 
attempt  to  prophesy  what  they  might 
say ;  but  he  would  say  that  this  debate 
commenced  at  12  o'clock,  audit  was  then 
half-past  4,  and  during  that  time  not  a 
single  statement  had  been  made  that 
the  Act  had  ever  been  enforced  to  inter- 
with  a  legitimate  expression  of 
public  opinion.  In  previous  debates 
upon  this  subject  it  had  been  said  that 
the  Act  had  been  put  in  force,  and  that 
was  quite  true.    The  first  occasion  was 
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when  Mr.  O'Connell,  whose  political  life 
they   were  aU  acquainted  with,  sum- 
moned what  was  intended  to  be  a  rival 
in  influence  and  authority  to  the  House 
of  Parliament.      Mr.    O'ConneU  sum- 
moned what   he    avowedly   called    a 
National  Convention.   He  (the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland)  asked  whether  it 
was  not  reasonable  for  the  Executive  of 
the  day  to  say — "There  is  an  Imperial 
Parliament  that  is  the  Convention  of  the 
Nation,  and  that  must  be  regarded  as 
the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  and  we 
will  avail  ourselves  of  the  powers  of  the 
Act    of   Parliament   which    has    been 
passed,  and  forbid  this  meeting  to  be 
summoned."    The  next  case  was  nearer 
our  own  times,  only  30  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  summoned  not  what 
he  called  a  Convention,  but  what  was 
practically  the  same  thing,  a  National 
Council.    There  was  simply  the  substi- 
tution of  the  word  Council  for  Conven- 
tion.    He  asked  whether  it  was  reason- 
able to  say  that  that  assembly,  which 
professed  to  be  a  rival  to  Parliament, 
should  have  been  allowed  to  be  held? 
Was  it  not  right  that  the  Executive 
should,  as   they  did,  warn  the  people 
that  this  would  be  an  illegal  meeting  ? 
They  did  so  warn  the  people,  and  that 
meeting  was  not  held.    But  for  3 1  years, 
from  that  time  to  this,  the  Act  had  never, 
he  believed,  been  again  applied.    It  had 
been  said  that  there  was  no  such  Act  in 
force  in  England ;  but  he  must  point  out 
that  there  was  some  difference  in  the  con- 
dition and   circumstances   of   the    two 
countries  which  made   it   necessary  to 
deal  differently  with  them.    It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that   England  had   not 
been  disturbed  by    any    difference    of 
opinion  as    to   the  Constitution  of  the 
Government  of  the  country  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  it  was  some- 
what difficult  to  apply  exactly  the  same 
ideas  to  the  two  countries.    But  neither 
in  England  nor  Ireland  was  national  de- 
legation assuming  to  represent  Parlia- 
ment,  permitted  by  the  common  law. 
Therefore,  the  prohibition  was  a  part  of 
the  common  law  of  the  country.   When- 
ever the  circumstances  of  the  country 
rendered  it  possible  that  such  attempts 
at  national  delegation  might  be  made, 
it  would  be  better  that  the  matter  should 
not  be   left  to  the  common  law,  which 
might  culminate  in  a  great  trial,  but 
that  there  should  be  a  short  and  clear 

The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 


remedy  with  a  definition  about  which 
there  could  be  no  mistake.    The  Act 
only  made  the  offence  under  it  punish- 
able  as    a   misdemeanour    which    did 
not  involve  any   extreme   punishment. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  English 
people  had  no  law  anala^^us  to  this. 
In  tiie  reign  of  Charles  11.  an  Act  was 
passed    directed    against  unlawful  and 
tumultuous    petitioning,    calculated    to 
overawe  that  House,  the    languag^e  of 
which  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
one  under  discussion,  and  there  were 
possibly  other  Acts  of  a  similar  kind 
showing  that  each  country  dealt  in  the 
manner  most  appropriate  to  its  circum- 
stances with  any  attempts  to  supersede  or 
overawe  Parliament.    In  England  the 
danger  was  from  the  tumultuous  pre- 
sentation of  Petitions ;  whereas  in  Ire- 
land the  danger  was  from  the  meeting 
of  delegates  arrogating  to   themselves 
the  position,  character,  and    authority 
of  Parliament,  and  in  both  cases  Acta 
had  been  passed  to  prevent  such  occur- 
rences.   This  subject  was  very  fully  de- 
bated in  1872,  when  a  similar  BUI  to 
the  one  now  before  the  House  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  118 ;  and  on  that 
occasion  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington),  who  was  then 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  went  very 
fully  into  the  question,  and  Mr.  Baron 
Dowse,  who  was  then  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland,  in  a  most  witty  and  amusing 
speech,  opposed  the  repeal  of  this  Act, 
and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  was   then  Prime  Minister,  on  the 
ground  that  it  strongly  tended  to  pre- 
vent the  assembly  of  bodies  professing 
to  rival  or  assume  the  place  of  Parlia- 
ment.    The  history  of  the  Act  showed 
that  the  Act  had  never  been  put  into 
operation,  except  in  pursuance  of   the 
policy  on  which  it  was  based.    It  had 
never  been  applied  to  the  prevention  of 
legal  meetings.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  could  not  very  well  under- 
stand the  argument  of  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite. He  could  understand  their  course, 
if  they  had  proposed  to  pass  an  Act  pre- 
venting the  application  of  the  Conven- 
tion Act  to  meetings  other  than  those  to 
which  it  was  intended  to    apply ;   but 
that  was  not  the  operation  of  the  Bill 
before  them,  which  simply  repealed  the 
Act    of    1793 — that  was  to    say,   hon. 
Gentlemen  were  proposing  to  repeal  an 
Act  which  was    directed    to  a  purpose 
with  which  they  sympathized  and  to- 
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wards  an  object  which  they  approyed, 
and  which  there  was  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose ever  had  been  or  ever  was  likely  to 
be  applied  to  any  other  purpose.  The 
Bill  now  before  me  House  did  not  pro- 
pose any  qualifications,  but  sought  to 
repeal  the  Act  absolutely  in  the  most 
unqualified  way.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  no  such  qualifications  snould 
be  suggested,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
that  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  and 
himself  would  be  happy  to  consider  closely 
and  with  attention  any  suggestions  made; 
but  it  was  another  thmg  when  they  were 
not  asked  to  give  attention  to  such  quali- 
fications, but  to  repeal  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  when  they  were  asked  to 
do  that,  they  must  say  that  they  did  not 
think  a  case  had  been  made  out  for  it ; 
and  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  they  thought  it  desirable  the  Act 
should  remain  on  the  Statute  Book, 
trusting  that  it  would  be  administered 
in  the  future  as  cautiously  and  as  pru- 
dently, and  with  as  much  moderation, 
as  in  the  past. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  said,  he 
should  give  his  cordial  support  to  the 
Bill,  ^e  had  heard  with  great  regret 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  say 
that  he  intended  to  oppose  it,  for  he 
thought  that  the  Government  would 
have  done  more  wisely  to  allow  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  to  make 
any  Amendments  they  might  think  advi- 
sable in  Committee.  The  Act  of  1798 
was  passed  when  only  Protestants  were 
represented  in  Parliament,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  Catholics,  therefore,  could 
not  bo  represented.  The  consequence  of 
this  Act  went  far  beyond  what  had  been 
represented  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  as  its  object,  for  under  it 
meetings  of  delegates  of  trades  imions 
and  other  bodies  which  were  perfectly 
legal  in  England  were  illegal  in  Ire- 
land. He  could  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  Act  of  1793  ex- 
tended largely  beyond  what  the  framers 
of  the  Act  intended  it  to  go.  Under 
those  circumstances,  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  consider  the  Act  and 
to  amend  it,  even  if  the  Gtxvemment 
were  not  prepared  to  repeal  it.  It  was 
extremely  unlikely,  if  it  were  repealed, 
that  any  meetings  should  now  beheld  in 
Ireland  in  rival^  to  Parliament ;  for  in 
these  modem  days  most  persons  would 
be  convinced  that  to  attend  such  assem- 


blies, if  convened,  would  simply  be  waste 
of  time.  Besides,  such  meetings  wore 
illeg^  under  the  common  law.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Government  desired  to  retain  so 
much  of  the  Act  as  related  to  such 
meetings,  its  mnovisious  should  bo  made 
applicable  to  jQngland  and  Scotland  as 
well  as  to  Ireland,  as  he  did  not  consider 
it  wise  to  maintain  this  distinction 
between  the  legislation  for  Ireland  and 
the  legislation  for  this  country.  Ho 
believed  that  those  who  objected  to 
Home  Bule,  and  those  who,  like  himself, 
wished  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire,  would  do  well  to  remove  all 
those  differences  which  now  existed  be- 
tween their  legislation  towards  the  two 
countries.  Under  those  circumstances, 
he  should  support  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  and  it  would  be  a  wise  stop  if 
the  Government  would  allow  it  to  go  into 
Committee,  when  it  could  be  amended. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  rose  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland.  He  (Mr. 
Parnell)  had  always  been  one  of  tliuso 
who  thought  that  the  best  way  to  doal 
with  the  Act  was  not  to  bring  in  Bills  to 
repeal  it,  but  to  consider  it,  as  ho  had 
always  considered  it,  to  be  an  obsoloto 
Act.  The  speech  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gt^ntleman,  however,  showed 
him  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  troat 
the  Act  as  obsolete.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  explained  to  the 
House  at  considerable  length  what  his 
opinions  were  with  respect  to  the  Act. 
He  had  adopted  the  definition  of  Urattan 
with  regard  to  the  Athlono  Convention, 
and  he  had  explained  that,  in  his  ojnnion, 
as  the  responsible  Law  Officer  of  the 
Crown  for  Ireland,  the  real  construction 
of  the  Act  was  the  purview  of  the 
Preamble  and  Title.  Now,  the  purview 
of  the  Preamble  and  Title  simply 
amounted  to  this — a  declaration  against 
Conventions  and  assemblies  arrogating 
to  themselves  the  functions  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  common  law  of  the  hmd 
already  provided  for  dealing  with  such 
illegal  assemblies.  Nobody  on  the  Op- 
position side  of  the  House  would  attempt 
to  deny  that  an  assembly  arrogating  to 
itself  the  functions  of  Parliament  would 
be  illegal.  But  it  had  not  been  gene- 
rally known  in  Ireland  that  that  was  the 
construction  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  placed  upon  this  Act.  The  fact 
that  an  Act  of  the  last  Government 
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i^ecially  exempted  the  delegsLtes  under 
the  Irish  Church  Act  from  the  operation 
of  the  Act  under  discussion  showed  that 
the  opinion  of  the  last  Oovemment  did 
not  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland.  The  decision  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would,  however,  clear  up  matters  very 
considerably  in  Ireland.  They  had  al- 
ways been  desirous  of  holding  a  Con- 
vention, not  for  the  purpose  of  arro- 
gating to  themselves  the  functions  of 
Parliament,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  public  opinion  ;  but  because  of 
their  view  of  the  Act  they  had  felt  them- 
selves debarred  from  any  such  course. 
Now,  however,  they  had  it  from  the 
highest  authority  that  such  assemblies 
could  not  be  illegal.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  the  Government 
might  very  fairly  adopt  a  modification  of 
the  Bill,  and  he  believed  that  the  hon. 
Member  who  proposed  the  second  read- 
ing (Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna)  would  agree 
to  such  a  modification — namely,  that  the 
Preamble,  or  the  spirit  of  the  Preamble, 
of  the  Act  of  1793  should  be  embodied 
in  a  Bill,  and  that  the  Bill  should  be  an 
amending  Act  of  the  1793  measure.  In 
that  way,  every  possible  difficulty  or 
doubt  would  be  removed  as  to  the 
legality  of  holding  a  Convention  next 
year  in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting certain  political  information.  Ho 
thought  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  would  do 
well  to  consider  whether  he  would  allow 
the  present  Bill  to  go  into  Committee,  in 
order  that  modifications  might  be  made 
in  its  provisions  to  give  eflfect  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Act  of  1793. 

Mr.  SYNAN  said,  ho  was  anxious 
for  a  Division  on  the  Bill,  and  did  not 
desire  to  detain  the  House  at  length. 
He  rose  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
replying  to  a  few  of  the  points  put  for- 
ward by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  in  the  very  able  argument, 
very  moderately  worded,  that  he  had 
made,  and  he  thought  he  would  convince 
the  House  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  his  argument.  ^The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  said  that  the 
Act  of  1793  was  intended  to  hit  at  the 
Convention  of  Atblone.  It  was  intended 
to  strike  at  that  meeting,  and  all  similar 
meetings.  What  was  the  state  of  Ire- 
land at  the  time  [that  Bill  was  brought 
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in?     There  were  two  associatioiiB  in 
Ireland — a  Heform  Association  and  a 
Catholic  Association.    All  Ireland  was 
in  commotion  ;  and  the  Act  was  intended 
both  for  the  Eef orm  Association  and  for 
the  Catholic  Association,  and  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  succeeded  so  well  by  the  threat  of 
the  Bill  that  they  prevented  the  Reform 
Association  from  proceeding  in  a  Con- 
stitutional way,  and  drove  tiiat  Reform 
Association  into  the  United  Irishmen 
Society  and  the  country  into  the  Bebellion 
of  1798.    They  prevented  the  Oatholio 
Association  from  stating  or  making  any 
further  demands  and  the  Act  was  used, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  illegal 
meetings,  but  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting Constitutional  agitation  as  well. 
The    right    hon.   and  learned   Gentle- 
man had  challenged  them   to  produce 
instances  in  which  the  Act  was  put  into 
force  against  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion.    He  would  give  him  one  instance. 
It  was  put  in  force  in  1812  against  the 
Catholic  Convention  in  Dubun,    when 
that  Convention  was  suppressed.     Lord 
Fingall  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Elimian  con- 
victed.   The  Act  also  drove  O'ConneU 
into  abandoning  meetings  by  delegates, 
and  holding  large  popular  gathering. 
They  did  not  want  a  Convention  for  uie 
purpose  of  setting  up  a  rival  Parliament, 
but  for  the  purposes  of  free  debate,  and 
for  such  purposes  a  Convention  of  dele- 
gates was  better  than  a  tumultuous  as- 
semblage.    It  was,  therefore,  the  inte- 
rest of  the  Government  to  allow  this  to 
be  done  legally.     The  Bill  did  not  pro- 
pose to  do  anything  illegal.     The  com- 
mon law  of  the  land  provided  against 
illegal  meetings;  but  when  the   right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  told  him 
that  there  were  similar  Acts  in  England 
he  was  drawing  upon  his  imagination. 
There  was  no  analogy  between  the  Acts 
of  Charles  II.  and  the  Convention  Act. 
The  former  were  passed  to  prevent  the 
presentation  of  Petitions  to  the  Crown 
or  to  Parliament,  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  overawe  them.    In  fact,  they  were 
the  converse  of  each  other ;  the  Conven- 
tion Act  led  to  tumultuous  meetings; 
the  Acts  of  Charles  prevented  them. 
If  they  could  depend  on  the  good  intention 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  being 
always  carried  out,  even  beyond  his  own 
lifetime,  perhaps  there  would  be  no  need 
for  passing  the  Bill ;  but  such  a  matter 
could  not  be  left  in  that  position.     If 
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the  Gk)Yemment  objected  to  the  enacting 
clauses  of  the  Bill,  let  them  allow  it  to 
go  into  Committee,  and  then  propose  any 
alteration  which  they  thought  desirable. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
said  the  Act  was  a  short  way  of  defining 
the  common  law.  Then,  if  uie  definition 
was  wanted  only  for  a  Constitutional 
purpose,  why  did  they  not  extend  it  to 
England?  He  maintcdned  that  it  was 
not  safe  to  leave  the  liberties  of  the 
people  at  the  mercy  of  any  Attorney  or 
Solicitor  General,  however  well  mean- 
ing. He  could  not  consent  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  state  of  things,  and, 
therefore,  he  appealed  to  the  House  to 
allow  the  Bill  to  pass  a  second  reading. 

Mb.  morgan  LLOYD  said,  that  the 
question  was  not  whether  it  was  right 
and  proper  to  pass  the  Act  imder  the 
exceptional  circumstances  which  existed 
in  1793,  and  he  would  assume,  for  the 
purposes  of  his  argument,  that  such 
legislation  was  then  necessary ;  but  the 
real  question  was,  whether  there  were 
sufficient  reasons  for  maintaining  the  Act 
at  the  present  time  ?  That  such  an  Act 
might  have  been  at  one  time  necessary  was 
no  argument  in  favour  of  continuing  its 
restrictions.  The  L:ish  Statute  Book 
contained  many  Statutes,  the  mainten- 
ance of  which,  at  the  present  day,  would 
be  admitted  by  everyone  to  be  simply 
ridiculous.  Any  exceptional  interference 
with  the  liberties  of  the  Irish  people  was 
primd  facu  wrong,  and  the  ourden  of 
proof  rested  upon  those  who  advocated 
such  exceptional  interference.  That  no 
inconvenience  had  ever  been  felt  from 
the  absence  of  such  a  law  in  England 
was  a  strong  reason  to  show  that  it  was 
not  required  in  Lreland.  The  laws  of 
both  countries  should  be  the  same,  so 
far  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
Now,  what  reason  had  been  given  for 
the  continuance  of  this  law  ?  No  valid 
reason  had  been  given.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  had  in  effect  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  no  longer  necessary, 
seeing  that  he  grounded  his  objection 
to  its  repeal  upon  the  fact  that  it  had  not, 
in  recent  times,  been  enforced.  That 
was,  however,  no  reason  for  maintaining 
it.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  strong 
reason  for  its  repeal.  No  Government 
had  a  right  to  say  that  the  Irish  people 
should  only  do  on  sufferance  what 
was  lawful  in  England.  The  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  had  also  contended 


that  the  Act  was  limited  in  its  operation 
to  ''  assemblies  assuming  or  exercising 
a  right  or  authority  to  represent  the 
peome,"  and  he  referred  to  the  Title  and 
the  iVeamble  of  the  Act  in  proof  of  that 
statement.  They  must,  however,  look  to 
the  enacting  part,  which  was  most  gene- 
ral in  its  terms,  and  extended  to  all  meet- 
ings of  delegates  with  the  object  of  ob- 
taining any  alteration  in  the  existing 
law,  however  innocent.  The  only  re- 
striction was  contained  in  the  Proviso  in 
the  3rd  section — 

'*  That  nothing  heroin  contained  shall  extend 
or  be  construed  to  extend  to  or  affect  elections 
to  be  made  by  bodies  corporate,  according  to  tho 
charters  and  usages  of  such  bodies  corporate 
respectively." 

He  trusted  the  Gt>vemment  would  see 
their  way  to  support  this  Bill,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  to  limit  its  provisions  to  meet- 
ings professing  to  execute  legislative 
functions.  The  Statute  was  an  obsolete 
piece  of  legislation  which  ought  to  bo  at 
once  repe^ed. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER :  Sir,  I  had  hoped 
that,  after  the  clear  and  comprehensive 
statement  of  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
it  would  have  been  unnecessary  for  mo 
to  address  the  House ;  but  one  or  two 
observations  have  been  made  since  upon 
which  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words. 
I  would  first  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  somewhat  remarkable  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Heading  (Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre),  from  which  anyone  who 
listened  to  him  would  have  inferred  that 
he  had  always  been  a  firm  and  consistent 
supporter  of  this  Bill ;  but  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  stating  that  a  few  years  ago 
he  recorded  his  vote  in  favour  of  an 
Amendment  to  the  second  reading,  which 
was  moved  by  the  noble  Lord  who  now 
leads  the  Opposition  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington),  and  who  made  some  strong 
observations  in  favour  of  the  rejection 
of  {he  Bill.  After  those  speeches 
and  votes,  I  think  it  is  a  little  exceed- 
ing the*  usual  limits  of  Party  licence, 
when  we  find  the  present  Advisers 
of  Her  Majesty  charged  with  desiring 
to  maintain  oppressive  legislation  for 
Ireland.  I  fancy  the  administration  of 
the  law  in  Ireland  by  the  present  Go- 
vernment cannot  have  been  exceptionally 
oppressive,  or  we  should  not  have  had 
the  testimony  given  us  just  now — that 
if  my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  tho 
Attorney  General  could  be  made  eternal, 
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there  would  be  no  necessity  for  this 
BUI.  But  my  special  object  in  rising 
was  to  say  this — that  if  the  idea  which 
has  lately  been  thrown  out  were  realized, 
and  if  some  Bill  were  produced  which, 
while  dealing  with  the  obsolete  portions 
of  this  Act,  would  at  the  same  time  in- 
sure a  prohibition  of  those  illegal  and 
objectionable  assemblies  against  which 
the  original  Act  was  framed,  I  should 
be  quite  prepared  to  support  such  a  Bill. 
I  refer  to  those  provisions  in  the  original 
Act  which  were  intended  to  prevent 
the  convention  of  assemblies  which 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  attributes  or 
functions  of  Parliament.  That  was  the 
object  of  the  Act.  And,  entertaining 
these  opinions,  my  first  impression  would 
be  to  assent  to  this  sta^e  of  the  BUI 
now  before  the  House  ;  but  on  looking 
through  the  Bill,  I  find — and  I  think  any 
hon.  Gentleman,  looking  at  it  from  a 
candid  point  of  view,  will  be  disposed 
to  agree  with  me — that  it  does  not  afford 
us  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  com- 
promise which  I  have  proposed  my  wil- 
lingness to  adhere  to.  If  the  Bill  were 
so  amended  in  Committee  as  to  bnn^  it 
within  these  dimensions,  it  would  rival 
the  celebrated  knife  belonging  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  fellow-countrymen, 
for  nothing  would  be  left  of  it.  There 
would  have  to  be  a  new  short  Title, 
a  new  Preamble,  and  nothing  of  the 
original  would  remain.  I  think  the 
present  Bill,  therefore,  is  not  calculated 
to  arrive  at  that  general  understanding 
which  I  believe  is  desired  by  both  sides 
of  the  House ;  and  I  therefore  suggest 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir 
Joseph  M'Kenna)  should  withdraw  his 
Bill  and  introduce  another  measure 
which  should  contain  a  strict  prohibition 
of  those  illegal  assemblies  against  which 
the  Act  was  originally  framed,  and 
which  would  then  not  be  open  to  any 
misconception.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
opportunity  for  obtaining  the  decision  of 
the  House,  and  complains  that  ne  may 
have  to  wait  a  long  time  before  he  is 
again  placed  in  an  equally  favourable 
position,  I  would  point  out  to  him,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  Session  is  still 
young,  and  secondly,  that  in  event  of 
the  new  Bill  being  of  an  unobjectionable 
character,  and  one  to  which  the  House 
generally  could  assent,  no  time  would 
really  be  lost ;  because,  even  supposing 
the  present    Bill    were    read  a  second 
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time  to-day,  an  interval  would  have  to 
take  place  before  it  could  go  into  Com- 
mittee, and  the  further  prog^ss  of  the 
Bill  would  be  opposed,  and  probably 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  unloBS  the 
Amendments  which  were  proposed  to  be 
inserted  met  with  the  general  approval 
of  the  House.  Therewre,  if  he  takes 
the  course  I  advise,  he  will  be  in  no 
worse  a  position  with  regard  to  time.  I 
venture  to  throw  out  this  suggestion.  I 
am  sure  that  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  and 
his  supporters  adopt  it,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  accept  any  reasonable  measure,  by 
way  of  showing  that  nothing  is  farther 
from  our  desire  than  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
anything  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland. 
Amongst  the  details  of  the  Preamble  of 
this  Bill  there  is  one  which  we  could  not 
assent  to,  which  demands  an  assimila- 
tion of  the  law  of  Ireland  to  that  of 
England.  I  therefore  hope  the  hon. 
Gentleman  may  be  disposed  to  accept 
my  suggestion,  and  withdraw  this  Bill 
and  introduce  another. 

Sib  JOSEPH  M'KENNA,  in  reply, 
said,  he  thought  he  should  be  doing 
wrong  and  accepting  an  undue  respon- 
sibility, if  he  rejected  the  advances  which 
had  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. The  way  in  which  the  subject 
had  been  discussed  gave  him  great  hope 
for  the  future.  He  was  quite  willing 
that  a  Bill  should  be  brought  in  which 
would  remove  difficulty  on  the  points  to 
which  objection  had  been  taken;  but 
what  occurred  to  him  was  this — that  a 
clause  might  be  inserted  in  the  present 
Bill  to  this  effect — 

"  Provided,  novcrtholess,  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  bo  considered  to  legalize  any 
meeting  in  Ireland  which  has  taken  upon  itself 
or  has  been  put  forward  as  ha\Tng  a  Parlia- 
mentary or  legislative  function,  and  the  sumo 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared,  a  misdemeanour 
in  as  full  a  manner  as  if  this  present  Act  had 
not  passed.'* 

Well,  now,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
thought  it  would  bo  better  to  have  a 
new  Bill.  He  accepted  that  suggestion 
in  the  spirit  in  which  he  was  siire  it  was 
made — namely,  with  a  desire  for  concilia- 
tion, and  a  desire  to  remove  unnecessary 
asperities  in  the  legislation  for  Ireland. 
But  he  thought  it  would  be  better  if  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  would 
take  upon  himself  to  introduce  such  a 
Bill,  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman would  have  more  command  over 
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the  attention  of  F&rlioment,  and  he 
^ould  be  able  to  do  it  in  a  shorter 
time  and  in  a  more  efiSciest  manner. 
He  (Sir  Joaeph  M'Kenna)  stould  be 
happy  to  give  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Qentleman  all  the  attention  he  desired 
at  his  hands,  and  if  he  would  accept  the 
duty,  he  (Sir  Josei^  M'Kenna)  would 
ask  leave  of  the  Houee  to  withdraw 
this  Bill. 

The  attorney  GENEBAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibsom)  was  under- 
stood to  intimate  his  diunclination  to 
bring  in  the  Bill. 

SiK  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  understood 
that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man did  not  accept  the  duty,  but  left 
him  to  the  chances  of  the  Session.  He 
was  afraid  he  must  acoept  those  chances, 
and,  therefore,  he  would  now  ask  leave 
to  withdraw  the  Bill. 


Bill  mthdrnKn. 

EAOECOUKSES  (METROPOLIS)  BILL. 

(Mr.  Andtrim,  Sir  Thomat  Chamlnri,  Sir  Jama 

Laieretiti) 

[bIIX  48.]      TEIBD  BEADIBO. 

Order  for  Third  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Qruestion  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  he  now  read  the  third 
time." — (Jfr.  Aiidtrtm.) 

Mr.  a.  GATHOENE- hardy 
thought  it  would  be  very  unsatisfactory 
to  pass  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill 
when  so  many  hon.  Members  who  had 
observations  to  make  upon  it,  and  who 
did  not  anticipate  it  would  come  on  at 
that  hour,  had  left  the  House.  He 
trusted  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not 
then  proceed  with  the  third  reading. 
He  begged  to  move  that  the  debate  be 
adjourned. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— (Jfr.  Alfred  Oathome-Hardy.) 

Mk.  J.  LOWTHER  also  urged  the 
postponement  of  the  second  reading,  on 
the  ground  that  the  objects  of  tbe  Bill 
were  not  thoroughly  understood.  He 
saw  no  reason  why  the  functions  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill  should  not  be  exercised 
Dy  the  Jockey  Club.    At  present,  no 


meetings  were  allowed  to  he  held  nnless 
the  promoters  gave  an  assurance  that 
they  would  take  measures  for  the  main> 
tenance  of  order,  and  would  see  those 
measures  carried  into  effect.  The  Bill, 
he  contended,  would  be  dangerous  as  a 
precedent.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  still  speaking  against  the  Bill 
when 

It  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
Six  of  the  clock,  the  Debate  stood  ad- 
journed till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
nurtday,  27ih  March,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  BtLLi— fi'rif  Riading— 
Petty  Ciiitonia  (Scotland]  Abolition  Act 
Amendment '  (.33) :   Poor  Law  AmeDdnient 


iroland)  (3SJ. 
Stcond   Stading — Ofster  and  Mussel  FiiherieH 
Order  (Blackwater,  Essex)  ■  (S9). 

DUBLIN   UNTTEKSITT— DmNITT 

SCHOOL  (CHURCH  OF  IRELAND)  BILL- 

BILL  FKEBENrED.      FIEBT  KEASnia. 

Thk  V-K-ai.  OF  BELMORE  •  rose  to  call 
attention  to  the  Report  of  the  Dublin 
University  Commissioners  of  1878,  and 
to  present  a  Bill,  and  said  :  My  Lords, 
the  Report  of  the  Dublin  University 
Commission,  to  which  I  am  about  to  call 
your  Lord^ps'  attention,  dealt  with 
several  matters ;  but  to  only  two  of  these, 
relating  to  the  Divinity  School,  and  the 
power  of  the  University  to  confer  De- 
grees in  Theology,  need  I  refer  at  any 
length.  The  other  matters,  which  I  may 
have  to  mention  incidentally,  related  to 
the  amount  of  compensation  received  by 
the  College  for  the  loss  of  its  advowsons ; 
the  remedies  to  be  provided  for  tho 
injury  caused,  as  regards  promotion 
amongst  the  Fellows,  by  the  loea  of 
patronage  of  the  livings ;  and  the  proper 
modeofdispoeingof  ^eAdTOW8onC<mi- 
pensation  Fund. 
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I  will  read  that  part  of  the  reference 
to  the  Royal  Commissioners  which  re- 
lated to  the  Divinity  School — 

"  And  whereas  by"  the  Dublin  University  Tests 
Act,  1873,  the  position  of  our  said  College  and 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  as  regards  the 
teaching,  and  granting  of  Degrees  in  the  Faculty 
of  Theology,  has  been  in  some  respects  modi- 
fied. .  .  .  We  authorize  you  to  be  our  Com- 
missioners for  inquiring  into  the  offices  of  Pro- 
fessors and  Lecturers  in  Divinity  in  our  said 
College  and  University,  the  endowments  and 
emoluments,  either  of  private  or  public  founda- 
tion connected  with  the  same  respectively,  and 
into  the  mode  of  conferring  degrees  in  the  Faculty 
.  of  Theolog)'  in  our  said  University ;  and  into  the 
expenditure  of  our  said  College  and  University 
in  connection  with  the  Divinity  School;  and 
whether  it  would  be  proper  that  the  same 
respectively  should  bo  continued,  or  other  pro- 
vision made  in  lieu  thereof.'* 

I  must  now  shortly  give  your  Lord- 
ships some  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

The  exact  date  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Regius  Professorship  is  tmknown, 
but  it  must  have  been  nearly  co-existent 
with  the  University,  for  it  is  known  that 
Luke  Challoner,  one  of  the  three  original 
Fellows  named  in  the  patent  of  1591, 
was  the  first  Professor. 

The  celebrated  James  Ussher,  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Armagh,  whose 
reputation  was  not  merely  Irish,  but 
European,  succeeded  him  as  Professor 
in  1607. 

No  addition  to  the  staflP  of  the  Divinity 
School  was  made  till  1718,  when  Arch- 
bishop King's  (of  Dublin)  Lecturer  was 
founded  ? 

The  first  Assistant  to  the  Pegius  Pro- 
fessor was  appointed  in  1783. 

The  first  Assistant  to  Archbishop  Eling's 
Lecturer  was  appointed  in  1833,  and 
there  are  now  nine  Assistant  Lecturers, 
or,  at  least,  there  were  a  year  or  two 
ago. 

The  Professorship  of  Biblical  Greek 
was  founded  in  1838,  and  that  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  in  1850. 

Of  these  officers,  part  of  the  salary  of 
Archbishop  King's  Lecturer  is  paid  by 
the  interest  of  the  Private  Endowments 
by  the  Archbishop,  the  proportion  vary- 
ing from  £35  to  £52  9«.  IW.in  different 
years. 

In  1833  the  salary  was  made  up  by 
the  College  to  £700  a-year,  paid  out  of 
the  Decrements — that  is,  the  fees  payable 
by  all  students. 

The  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
has  been  paid  for  the  last  15  years  £100 
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a-year,  out  of  the  interest  of  two  endow- 
ments of  £1,000  each  by  the  late  XiOrd 
John  Beresford,  Lord  Primate,  and  also 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  the  balance 
probably  being  funded. 

The  other  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the 
College  Funds.  The  salary  of  the  Re- 
gius Professor  was  fixed  by  King^s  letter 
of  Car.  II.  at  £80  a-year  Irish,  subse- 
quently raised  to  £500  and  £700,  and  in 
or  about  1814  to  £1,200  British;  but 
since  1858  he  has  received  £1,212,  £12 
compensation  for  some  Degree  fees  having 
been  then  added. 

Archbishop  King's  Lecturer  receives 
the  balance  of  his  salary  from  those 
funds ;  in  1877  this  amounted  to 
£655  5».  7rf. 

The  Assistant  Lecturers  received  in 
that  year  £472  10«. ;  in  the  two  previous 
years,  £460. 

The  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek  re- 
ceives £100  a-year  out  of  the  same  funds. 

There  are  no  endowments  by  the  Crown 
in  the  Divinity  School;  but  there  are 
some  private  endowments — scholarships, 
exhibitions,  and  prizes — amounting  to 
£  1 8  8  a-year.  There  are  also  some  prizes 
given  by  the  College,  varying  in  amount, 
but  coming  to  some  £300  to  £400  a-year. 
The  total  annual  expenditure  by  the  Col- 
lege on  the  School  was,  on  an  average 
of  three  years  ending  November,  1877, 
£2,867  16«.  This,  with  the  private  en- 
dowments, gave  the  School  an  income  of 
over  £3,000  a-year. 

The  Divinity  School  has  always  been 
governed  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege— that  is,  Provost  and  seven  Senior 
Fellows. 

It  has  been  contended  in  some  quarters 
that  the  connection  of  the  Divinity 
School  with  the  Irish  Church  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  Statute  of  1  Geo. 
III.,  which  regulates  Professorships  of 
Divinity,  refers  to  the  **juventu8  acade- 
mica  "  as  a  whole,  and  goes  on  to  speak 
of  those  especially  who  are  destined  for 
Holy  Orders.  Also  that  Archbishop 
King's  endowments,  made  some  years 
earlier,  were  to  found  a  Divinity  Lecture 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Bachelors  of 
Arts ;  and  it  is  inferred  that  at  the  time 
there  was  no  special  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Clergy.  I  shall  have  something 
more  to  say  about  this  presently. 

In  1 790  the  Irish  Bishops  drew  up  a  list 
of  books,  in  which  they  decided  to  exa- 
mine candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and 
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sent  it  to  the  Board,  who,  in  their  turn, 
recommended  the  Divinity  Lecturers  to 
prepare  students  in  these  books.  At 
the  same  time,  11  out  of  22  of  the 
Irish  Bishops  signed  an  agreement  that 
they  would  not  ordain  any  candidate  for 
Holy  Orders  who  had  not  attended  one 
course  of  lectures  by  the  Assistant  Di- 
vinity Lecturer,  the  Divinity  Lecturer, 
and  Eegius  Professor  respectively.  This 
is  said  by  some  to  be  the  first  apparent 
connection  between  the  Lish  Ohurch 
and  the  Divinity  School  Lectures.  The 
Divinity  School  was  placed  on  its  present 
footing  in  1833.  All  the  Irish,  and  the 
majority  of  the  English,  Bishops  re- 
quired the  Divinity  Testimonium  of  the 
College  from  graduates  as  necessary 
condition  of  ordination. 

Not  unfrequently  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters have  received  part  of  their  theolo- 
gical education  in  the  School.  In  several 
instances  the  Presbyterian  Church  has 
taken  a  year's  attendance  in  lieu  of  a 
year's  attendance  in  their  own  school  at 
Belfast;  and  there  have  been  a  few 
cases  of  ministers  of  other  Protestant 
denominations  attending  the  School. 

Formerly,  all  the  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
were  obliged  to  take  Holy  Orders  within 
a  short  time  after  obtaining  their  Fellow- 
ships. Since  the  death  of  Lord  John 
Beresford,  Lord  Primate,  in  1862,  this 
obligation,  which  was  enforced  by  the 
Visitor — that  is,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  has  not  been  so  much  insisted 
on.  In  fact,  no  Fellow  has  taken  Orders 
since  1864,  the  Chancellors  who  succeeded 
Lord  John  having,  for  reasons  which 
they  considered  sufficient,  not  pressed 
the  matter.  The  obligation  was  entirely 
removed  by  the  Dublm  University  Teste 
Act  of  1 873.  That  Act  provided  that  no 
person  should  be  required,  in  order  to 
hold  any  office,  &c.,  in  the 'College,  to 
belong  to  any  particiilar  Church,  sect,  or 
denomination,  or  to  take  Holy  Orders ; 
but  the  word  **  office  "  was  not  to  apply 
to  Professors  and  Lecturers  in  Divinily 
as  long  as  the  University  should  con- 
tinue to  give  instruction  in  Theology. 

In  1874,  the  year  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  the  General  Synod  oi  the  Irish 
Church  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  position  of  the  Church  with 
regard  to  the  Divinity  School,  and  the 
result  was  that  they  entered  into  com- 
munication with  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on    the    subject.    A    deputation 
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waited  on  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  in  1876,  and  in  1877  a 
Boyal  Commission  was  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  certain  matters  connected  with 
the  University  of  DubHn,  including  that 
of  the  Divinity  School,  and  the  power  of 
the  University  with  regard  to  conferring 
Theological  Degrees.  Six  persons  were 
appointed  on  the  Commission — one 
Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament, 
two  persons  intimately  connected  with 
the  College— namely,  an  ex-Fellow  and 
Professor,  who  had  also  been  a  Judge  of 
the  Irish  Encumbered  Estates  Court 
(Dr.  Longfield),  and  an  actual  Fellow  of 
the  College  (Mr.  Galbraith).  Also,  a 
Judge  of  the  Landed  Estates'  Court, 
who  represented  Boman  Catholic  inte- 
reste,  and  an  eminent  Queen's  Counsel, 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  Protestant 
Denominations  which  had  dissented 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Commissioners  found  that  a  strong 
opinion  existed  in  favour  of  retcdning  the 
connection  between  the  School  and  the 
College ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
generally  felt  that  the  School  could  not 
remain  on  ite  present  footing. 

Suggestions  were  made  &om  various 
quarters  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

I.  By  the  Divinity  School  Committee 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland.    They  asked — 

That  the  annual  sums  hitherto  ex- 
pended on  the  School  of  the  College 
should  be  capitalized,  and  the  amount 
placed  in  trust  in  the  hands  of  the  Ee- 
presentative  Body.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, wish  entirely  to  sever  the  present 
connection  between  the  School  and  Col- 
lege. They  pointed  to  the  Advowson 
Compensation  Fund  as  a  convenient 
source  from  which  their  scheme  of  capi- 
talization might  be  met,  the  present 
income  being  thus  left  free  for  the 
general  purposes  of  Trinity  College. 

II.  The  Board  of  Trinity  College  gave 
the  Boyal  Commissioners  the  text  of 
certain  resolutions  which  they  had  passed 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Divinity 
School — ^namely — 

"  (flj  That  the  Students  in  the  Divinity 
School  shall  be  allowed  to  continue,  as  at  pre- 
sent, to  haye  the  use  of  lecture-rooms  inlTrinity 
College  for  Theological  instruction,  provided 
that  tiie  lecturers  are  subject  to  ordinary  colle- 
giate discipline,  and  that  they  accommodate 
tiieir  time  of  lecturing  to  the  requirements  of 
secular  instruction  in  Trinity  College. 

"(i)  That  the  Board  of  Trinitjr  College 
willing  to  confer  a  similar  privilege  oo, 
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other  religiooB  body,  deedrous  that  its  candi- 
dates for  Orders  shall  be  instructed  in  Trinity 
College. 

"(^  That  in  fixing  the  qualifications  for 
Theological  Degrees  the  Board  are  willing  to 
accept  the  certificate  of  any  of  the  Theolo^cal 
Sohods  so  placed  in  connection  with  Trinity 
College,  as  a  sufficient  testimonial  of  the  candi- 
dates'  Theological  acquirements. 

*'(i^  That  the  control  and  management  of 
the  thvinity  School  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
be  transferred  to  a  Council  appointed  by  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  reserving  the  statutable 
rights  of  the  existing  Professors  and  Lecturers." 

"  {e)  That  on  the  vacancy  of  any  Professor- 
ship or  Lectureship,  a  sum  equal  to  the  salary 
and  payment  made  to  such  Professor  or  Lec- 
turer be  paid  annually  to  the  Kepresentative 
Body  of  &e  Church  of  Ireland  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  Divinity  School  on  the 
following  condition — ^namely, '  That  the  Stu- 
dents of  Trinity  College  shall  continue  to  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  School,  as  hitherto, 
without  charge.' " 

The  two  last  resolutions  were  carried 
at  the  Board  by  5  to  3,  and  were  passed 
on  a  different  occasion  from  the  three 
first  resolutions. 

The  Board  communicated  the  fore- 
going five  resolutions  to  the  Divinity 
School  Committee,  who,  in  their  turn, 
passed  the  following  resolutions  :— 

*'lBt.  That  the  Divinity  School  Committee 
do  very  gratefully  accept  the  resolutions  of 
tiie  Provo^  and  Senior  Fellows  on  the  subject 
of  the  Divinity  School,  and  request  them  to  put 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  their  Law  Advisers, 
for  such  ratification  as  may  be  requisite  to 
insure  the  legal  permanence  of  the  arrange- 
ments. 

"2nd.  That  the  Divinity  School  Committee 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  Board  the  advisabi- 
lity of  efiecting  the  securitv  of  the  pecuniary 
part  of  the  arrangement,  by  capitalizing  the 
mcome  requisite  for  maintaining  the  Divinity 
School,  and  handing  over  this  capital  in  trust 
for  that  purpose." 

The  Board  of  Trinity  College  consi- 
dered these  resolutions  on  31st  May, 
1876.  They  agreed  to  the  first;  as  re- 
gards the  second,  they,  on  that  occasion, 
were  evenly  divided  on  it,  and  on  a  later 
occasion  negatived  it  by  5  to  3. 

III.  Suggestions  were  made  to  the 
Royal  Commissioners  by  several  of  the 
Fellows,  including,  apparently,  the  ori- 
ginal minority  on  the  Board,  which  being 
in  the  nature  of  objections  to  the  plan 
of  the  Board,  I  will  deal  with  presently. 

IV.  Dr.  Salmon,  the  Begins  Profeissor, 
made  some  suggestions  for  a  mixed  Go- 
verning Body,  which  he  afterwards  with- 
drew. He,  however,  thought  it  import- 
ant that  the  obligation  to  select  the 
Regius  Professor  from  amongst  the  Fel- 
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lows  and  ex-Fellows  should  be  removed, 
and  that  the  office  should  be  open  to  the 
best  qualified  persons  wherever  they 
could  be  found. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Hoyal 
Commissioners  will  be  foimd  to  be,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  substantially  the  same 
as  the  proposals  of  the  Board.  They 
recommended  that  the  government  of 
the  School  should  be  handed  over  to  a 
Coimcil  appointed  by  the  Church  ;  that 
the  income  should  be  deal  with  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Board ;  that  the  offer  of 
the  Board  to  allow  the  practical  connec- 
tion between  the  College  and  the  Church 
by  the  use  of  the  lecture-rooms  to  con- 
tmue,  should  be  accepted,  and  that  the 
Undergraduates  should  have  an  absolute 
right  to  attend  the  lectures  without 
charge.  The  Commissioners,  however, 
went  beyond  that,  and  added  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  annual  income  of 
£2,867  16«.  should  be  made  a  charge, 
not  upon  the  rents  of  the  College  as  it 
was  at  present,  but  that  it  should  be 
made  a  charge  on  the  annual  interest 
arising  from  the  compensation  money 
received  by  the  College  for  the  loss  of 
its  advowsons.  That  compensation 
money  amounted,  with  interest,  to  about 
£140,000,  and  produces  an  income  of 
rather  more  than  £5,D00  a-year. 

I  now  come  to  describe  the  Bill  which 
I  am  about  to  present  to  your  Lordships. 
It  is  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  government 
and  future  management  of  Uie  Divinity 
School,    hitherto    in    connection    with 
Trinity  College  and  the  University  of 
Dublin.    There  is,  of  course,  the  usual 
Preamble,   describing   what  has   been 
done  heretofore.     Clause  3  provides  for 
the  transfer  of  the  Divinity  School,  and 
its   government,  control,  and  manage- 
ment, from  Trinity  College  to  the  Repre- 
sentative Body,  who  shall  receive  the 
funds  to  be  paid  in   trust.     Clause  4 
saves  the  rights  of  the  existing  Professors 
and  Lecturers.    We  know  that  none  of 
them  will  consent  to  come  under   tho 
control  of  any  new  body.    We  leave  it 
also  optional  with  them  whether  they 
will    change  their  paymaster    or  not. 
Clause  5    provides  for  the  transfer  of 
the  private  endowments,  and  Clause  6 
for  the  transfer  of  the  payments  hereto- 
fore made  by  Trinity   College,  giving 
power  to  conmiute  them  at  the  rate  of  4 
per  cent  per  annum.     Clause  7  secures 
that  students  in  Trinity  College  shall 
continue  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
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School  as  heretofore,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  fees.  Clause  8  enables  the  Be- 
presentative  Body,  with  the  approval  of 
the  General  83rnod,  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  govern  the  School.  Olause  9 
provides  that  the  School  may  have  the 
continued  use  of  buildings  within  the 
College  for  lecture-rooms.  Clause  10 
provides  for  a  similar  use  of  the  rooms 
by  the  Divinity  Schools  which  may  be 
founded  in  connection  with  the  College 
by  other  religious  denominations ;  whilst 
Clause  1 1  provides  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Schedule  contains  a  list  of  the 
private  endowments. 

I  now  wish  to  point  out  some  of  the 
objections  that  will  unquestionably  be 
made  to  my  proposal.  I  do  so,  in  the 
first  place,  because  I  wish  to  be  perfectly 
fair;  and,  in  the  next  place,  because  I 
know  that  my  case  is  not  stronger  than 
its  weakest  part ;  and  although  some  of 
the  objections  that  are  made  to  it  are 
possessed  of  more  or  less  plausibility,  I 
hope  to  convince  your  Lordships  that 
they  are  really  not  of  such  force  as  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  measure.  The  first 
class  of  objections  come  from  persons 
who  object  to  any  .dealing  with  the  Di- 
vinity School,  unless  they  could  have 
the  whole  University  question  settled  in 
the  manner  desired  by  themselves.  I 
do  not  suppose  I  shall  have  to  contend 
very  much  against  such  objections  in 
this  House— if  I  do,  I  had  better  re- 
serve my  defence  to  a  later  stage  of  the 
Bill;  but  in  regard  to  this  particular 
class  of  objections,  I  would  appeal  to 
their  generosity,  and  ask  them  to  consi- 
der whether,  having  had  the  Maynooth 
Question  settled  on  very  liberal  terms, 
they  would  wish  to  prevent  the  Church 
of  Ireland  receiving  equally  fair  treat- 
ment, and  whether  they  think  that  irri- 
tating an  important  section  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  is  the  best  way  of 
obtaining,  not,  perhaps,  all  they  want, 
but  an  equitable  settlement  of  what,  I 
grant,  they  have  a  right  to  ask  for.  The 
second  class  of  objections  are  those  which 
are  shadowed  forth  in  Judge  Flanagan's 
and  Mr.  Porter's  dissent  to  the  Report 
of  the  Commission.  They  took  the  same 
view  which  was  taken  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
University  BiU  in  1873,  for  in  that  Bill 
it  was  proposed  entirely,  and  in  the 
fullest  possible  manner,  to  sever  the  Di- 
vinity School  from  the  College,  and  also 


to  abolish  the  Faculty  of  Theology, 
handing  over  to  the  Representative  Body 
15  years'  purchase  of  the  annual  income 
of  the  School,  which  I  suppose  was  cal- 
culated in  some  way  on  the  value  of  the 
life-interests  of  the  Professors  and  Lec- 
turers ;  and  also,  together  with  the  pri- 
vate endowments,  the  right  of  the  Church 
to  which  nobody  disputed,  £1,500  to 

frovide  buildings  elsewhere.  Although 
have  heard  plenty  of  hostile  criticism 
upon  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
I  have  never  seen  a  single  newspaper  or 
mac^azine,  or  heard  of  more  than  one  in- 
dividual on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel, who  supported  this  proposal  of  the 
dissentient  Commissioners.  They  ob- 
jected, moreover,  to  the  amount  proposed 
to  be  given  as  compensation.  They 
thought  that,  owing  to  the  diminished 
number  of  Divinity  Students  since  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act, 
it  was  too  much.  They  particularly  ob- 
jected to  that  part  of  the  salary  of 
Archbishop  King's  Lecturer,  about  £655 
per  annum,  being  compensated  for, 
which  was  paid  out  of  the  Decrements. 
Now,  as  regarded  the  last  point,  it  was 
simply  a  matter  of  internal  convenience 
and  arrangement.  In  1833,  the  Board 
was  anxious  that  the  late  Dr.  O'Brien, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Ossory,  should 
take  the  appointment.  They  thought 
that  his  great  reputation  would  attract 
students  to  the  University,  and  so  swell 
the  fees,  and  they  therefore  determined 
to  increase  the  small  private  endow- 
ment up  to  £700  a-year.  As  this  could 
not  legally  be  charged  on  the  rents  of 
the  College  estates,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
convenience  they  charged  it  on  the  De- 
crements, or  fees  payable  by  all  the 
students. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  class  of  objec- 
tions— ^those  of  some  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  College.  Those  objections  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  VII.  to  the  Re- 
port, and  they  will  also  be  found  re- 
stated in  a  paper  which,  I  have  no 
doubt,  some  of  your  Lordships  have 
seen.  I  have  lately  had  an  interview 
with  two  of  these  gentlemen,  who  came 
to  me  to  know  exactly  what  I  wanted  to 
do,  and  who  put  me  in  full  possession  of 
their  views. 

It  is  said  that  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  contrary  to  the  weight 
of  evidence.    I  cannot  agree  with  that 
assertion.    I  admit  that  it  is  perflMdsiM 
true  that  the  Commissioners  set 
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aide  suggestions  which  were  made  to 
them  by  some  of  the  Fellows,  both  as 
regards  the  Divinity  School  and  other 
matters;  .but  I  contend  that  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  the  Commissioners, 
in  adopting  the  proposals  which  were 
originally  made  by  the  Board  of  Trinity 
OoUege,  who  are  persons  of  ^at 
weight,  and  persons  whose  opmion 
ought  to  be  respected,  and  are,  moreover, 
the  Body  which  had  a  right  to  make 
them  to  the  Divinity  School  Committee, 
which  were  supported  by  the  Provost 
and  Vice-Provost,  and  which  the  Board 
laid  before  the  Commissioners,  together 
with  the  reply  of  the  Divinity  School 
Committee  acceptingtheir  propo8al,anda 
report  of  the  Board's  action  thereupon,  as 

?curt  of  their  evidence — it  is  not  correct, 
affirm,  to  say  that  the  Commissioners,  in 
adopting  this  proposal,  reported  against 
the  weight  of  evidence. 

It  is  again  said  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  deal  with  the  question  at  present, 
and  that  the  proposal  now  made  is  op- 
posed to  the  wishes  of  the  general  body 
of  the  Graduates  of  the  University,  and 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Church.  Now,  as  regards  the  time,  five 
years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Gladstone's 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  settle  the  matter, 
and  the  Church  is  naturally  getting 
uneasy.  No  doubt,  there  are  some 
Fellows  of  the  College  who  oppose  the 
measure.  I  cannot  exactly  say  how  the 
matter  stands  with  regard  to  the  general 
body  of  the  Graduates ;  but  this  I  do 
know — that  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
Church — and  the  Synod  represents  the 
Church  in  this  matter — for  it  is  a  most 
strictly  representative  assembly — has 
passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  this  pro- 
posal, and  they  have,  through  their 
Divinity  School  Committee,  intrusted 
the  duty  of  introducing  the  question  in 
your  Lordships'  House  to  myself  and 
my  noble  and  reverend  Friend  (Lord 
Plunket),  who  presides  over  the  See  of 
Meath.  At  any  rate,  I  think  that  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity, who  are  members  of  the  Church, 
are  in  favour  of  the  present  proposal. 
It  is  also  said  that  what  is  now  proposed 
means  the  separation  of  the  School  from 
the  College.  Now,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  there  will  only  be  a  partial 
separation  in  the  sense  of  government, 
and  in  the  sense  of  payment  of  salaries ; 
but  the  Undergraduates  will  remain  in 
the  position  they  at  present  oooupyi  and 
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all  other  things  will  remain  unaltered. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  thought 
that  the  present  proposals  are  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  best  that  could 
be  drawn  up.  It  was  said,  further,  that 
the  effect  of  what  is  proposed  in  the 
Bill  wiU  be  to  remove  a  Faculty  from 
the  University.  That  I  entirely  dissent 
from.  I  can  speak  with  authority  in  the 
matter,  and  I  know  that  the  Hoyal 
Commissioners  took  particular  pains  to 
prevent  this  result,  and  proposed  a  plan 
for  appointing  Examiners  in  Divinity 
as  an  edtemative  for  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Board.  There  is  a  clause  in  the 
Bill  to  provide  that,  as  regards  the 
Faculty  of  Theology,  matters  shall 
remain  unaltered.  Again,  it  is  argiiied 
in  opposition  to  the  Bill  that  the  Board 
of  Trinity  CoUege  in  this  matter  are  in 
conflict  with  the  University  Council  and 
the  General  Body  of  the  Senate.  Of 
course,  I  can  say  nothing  about  that. 
All  I  know  is  that  the  (^mmissioners 
had  certain  evidence  placed  before  them. 
The  Board  of  Trinity  College  made  cer- 
tain proposals,  and  in  the  most  formal 
manner  laid  them  before  the  Conmiis- 
sioners  as  their  evidence. 

Moreover,  it  is  argued  that  if  the  con- 
nection between  the  Divinity  School  and 
the  College  ceases  to  exist,  the  services 
in  the  CoUege  chapel  cannot  be  carried 
on.  I  believe  it  is  true  that  the  services 
are  now  conducted  by  the  Lecturers 
and  Assistant  Lecturers  in  the  Divinity 
School;  but  in  Cambridge,  where  the 
Divinily  School  has  nothing  to  with  the 
Colleges,  services  are  carried  on  in  the 
College  chapels.  In  my  own  College 
(Trinity)  the  services  were  usuaUy  not 
even  performed  by  the  Clerical  FeUows ; 
but  two  persons  ccdled  *  *  conducts ' '  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  were 
not  Fellows,  but  who  received  salaries, 
rooms,  and  commons.  I  can  see  no  ne- 
cessary connection  between  the  Divinity 
School  and  the  chapel  services.  It 
appears  to  me  to  bo  mainly  a  question 
of  expense,  and  I  do  not  see  much  force 
in  this  objection. 

There  is,  however,  another  objection 
of  very  considerable  importance ;  but  it 
has  not  been  very  prominently  put  for- 
ward. The  reason,  however,  is  obvious. 
It  is  because  it  is  a  matter  in  which 
some  Fellows  are  personally  interested. 
It  is,  however,  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Gray's 
evidence  before  the  Commission.  The 
objection  to  which  I  refer  is  that  the 
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College  would  lose  the  patronage  of  the 
Begius  Professorship,  and  of  Arohbishop 
King's  Lectureship,  if  the  present  £iU 
were  carried  into  law.  It  has  been  said 
to  me—**  You  might  as  well  abolish  two 
Fellowships.'*  Now,  I  admit  that  pro- 
bably the  Eegius  Professorship,  which 
is  worth  £1,212  a-year,  may  probably 
**  take  out  *'  a  Fellow — a  Senior  Fellow- 
ship being  only  worth  about  £1,100  a- 
year.  But  I  am  not  so  sure  about  Arch- 
bishop King's  Lectureship — ^which  is 
only  worth  £700  a-year — doing  so ;  be- 
cause, previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Irish  Church  Act,  the  College  Hymgs  had, 
to  a  great  extent,  ceased  to  induce  Fel- 
lows to  retire,  and  as  recently  as  1867  a 
valuable  living,  worth  over  £1,000  a- 
year — with  which  I  used,  before  the 
alterations  in  Ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments consequent  on  the  passing  of  the 
Church  Act,  to  have  some  connection — 
I  mean  the  living  of  Drumroagh,  which 
includes  the  town  of  Omagh — ^was  re- 
fused by  all  the  Clerical  Fellows — even 
those  whose  incomes  from  the  College 
were  only  worth  £200  or  £300  a-year. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  hardly 
a  worthy  way  of  dealing  with  this  great 
office  of  Eegius  Professor  to  treat  it 
merely  as  a  retiring  pension  for  a  Fellow, 
and  as  a  means  of  promoting  circulation 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  Fellows. 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners are  carried  out,  and  the  an- 
nual income  payable  to  the  Divinity 
School  is  commuted,  some  additional  in- 
come will  accrue  to  the  College  over  and 
above  the  payments  now  made  to  the 
School,  and  which  will  be  set  free  for 
general  College  purposes.  The  College 
invested  parts  of  the  Advowson  Com- 
pensation Fund  in  buying  up  rent- 
charges.  The  rest — about  £96,000— 
which  represented  the  compensation  for 
the  livings  granted  by  King  James  I., 
they  invested  in  the  Government  Fimds, 
where  it  only  produces  3J  per  cent  in- 
terest. The  annualpayment  of  £2, 867 1 6«. 
a-year,  if  capitaHzed  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent,  could  be  bought  up  for  about 
£72,000  ;  and  the  College  could  thus,  for 
a  sum  of  money  now  producing  them 
only  some  £2,200  a-year,  get  rid  of  a 
charge  of  nearly  £2,900  a-year. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  I 
desire  to  refer,  and  that  is  a  resolution 
of  the  University  Coxmcil,  which  was 
passed  on  the  5th  of  March.  The  re- 
solution was  proposed  by  one  of  the 


gentlemen  who  called  upon  me,  and  it 
put  in  the  fairest  possible  manner  how 
some  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College  re- 
garded this  proposal.  The  resolution 
was  as  follows : — 

"In  yiew  of  the  large  requirements  of  the" 
University  for  educational  purposes,  it  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Counoil,  most  undesirable  that 
Trinity  College  should  be  deprived  of  any  funds 
for  the  endowment  or  maintenance  of  any  Pro- 
fessorial School  of  which  they  may  cease  to  have 
control." 

There  was,  however,  this  rider  to  the 
Motion — 

''Providing  suitable  endowment  or  mainte- 
nance can  be  provided  for  such  School  from  any 
other  source  primarily  liable." 

This  rider  seems  to  me  to  concede  a 
good  deal  that  I  contend  for,  and  it  evi- 
dently points  at  **the  surplus**  of  the 
Irish  Church  Funds.  Now,  the  Royal 
Commissioners  were  expressly  excluded, 
by  the  way  in  which  the  Commission 
was  drawn  up,  from  going  into  the  mat- 
ter of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish 
Church;  and,  although  some  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  College  suggested  that 
compensation  should  be  supplied  from 
this  source,  they — the  Commissioners — 
had  no  right  to  go  into  the  question. 

I  know  that  some  people  differ  from 
me  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that,  as  far  as 
these  payments  are  concerned,  the  ''sur- 

Slus  "  is  "primarily  liable,"  although  I 
o  not  say  but  that  there  might  be  some 
matters  over  and  above  them,  as  re- 
gards which  the  Church  might  fairly 
look  for  compensation  from  this  source. 
Maynooth,  and  the  Regium  Donum,  and 
the  Presbyterian  Widows'  Fund,  no 
doubt,  received  compensation  from  the 
funds  of  the  Irish  Church ;  but  that  was 
because  Parliament  chose  to  apply  those 
funds  to  the  purpose,  and  so  to  relieve 
the  Imperial  taxpayers,  instead  of 
charging  the  compensation  to  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
My  Lords,  the  Bishops  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  will  in  future  be  elected  by 
the  Diocesan  Synods — ^by  the  majority 
in  those  Synods — five  of  them  have  al- 
ready been  so ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  will  not  ordain  candi- 
dates, should  those  candidates  have  been 
instructed  in  a  Theological  School  in 
whose  teachers  the  great  majority  in  the 
Church  may  not  have  confidence. 

I  wiU  caU  a  witness  of  greater  autho- 
rity than  myself,  and  that  is  the  Pro- 
vost. 
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The  Provost  of  Trinity  College  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  present  pro- 
posal. He  is  a  man  of  great  weight,  of 
high  character,  and  he  is  well  known  in 
the  University  world.  He  has  in  a  re- 
cent pamphlet  adduced  very  strong  rea- 
sons why  wisdom  prompted  the  adoption 
of  the  proposal  now  presented  to  the 
House,  and  he  strongly  combated  the 
objections  to  which  1  have  called  your 
Lordships'  attention. 

The  Provost — speaking  of  "separa- 
tion," of  course,  in  the  limited  sense 
proposed  by  my  Bill — says  that — 

**The  ineyitable  result  of  the  University 
Tests  Act  is  to  separate  the  Divinity  School  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  from  Trinity  College. 
The  existence  of  the  present  connection  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  Bishops ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent  thoy  would  not  recognize  as  a  requisite  for 
ordination  the  teaching  of  a  School  the  members 
of  whose  Governing  Body  were  not  of  necessity 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  in 
which  the  clerical  element  must  ere  long  be 
effaced." 

He  shows  that  the  Act  of  1869  disestab- 
lished at  once  the  Divinity  Schools  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian 
Ohurches,  making  liberal  provision  for 
their  future  maintenance ;  whilst,  owing 
to  the  connection  between  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  Church  of  Lreland  and  the 
College,  legislation  respecting  that  School 
was  naturaJly  deferred  till  the  College 
itself  came  to  be  dealt  with.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  BiU  of 
1873,  proposed  to  make  provision  for 
the  future  of  the  School,  though  on  a 
far  less  liberal  scale  than  he  had  done 
for  Maynooth. 

The  Provost  shows  that  the  College, 
by  having  become  voluntarily  secularized 
— for  the  names  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  and  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  Plunket)  were  on  Mr.  Faw- 
cett's  Bill — has  placed  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  it  can  no  longer  perform 
its  duty  as  respects  the  Divinity  School, 
and  it  ought,  therefore,  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  can  do  so.  He  com- 
bats the  argument  about  the  **  surplus," 
and  he  points  out  that  B  has  no  right 
to  look  to  C  to  pay  the  debt  he  owes 
to  A. 

He  points  out  that  it  appears  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  College  would  really 
lose  nothing  by  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment. It  might  at  first  sight  appear 
that  the  College  might  be  a  gainer  if 
the  debt  were  paid  by  some  otlier  party; 
but  it  would  only  be  an  apparent  gain. 
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because  students  who  were  candidates 
for  Orders  would  no  longer  come  to  the 
University,  if  there  were  to  be  a  Theo- 
logical College  outside  it — ^they  would 
be  too  poor  to  attend  both — and  he 
thinks  that  the  injury  would  be  likely 
to  re-act  on  the  other  profesaioniJ 
Schools. 

My  Lords,  I  have  no  desire— and  I 
think  I  can  speak  also  for  those  with 
whom  I  am  acting — to  injure  Trinity 
College  in  any  way.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  the  utmost  admiration  and  re- 

rt  for  that  great  institution  ;    and  I 
k  that  the  Commissioners  had  no 
wish  to  deal  with  the  College  in  any 
arbitary  or  unfair  manner.  One  of  them 
rDr.  Long^eld)  was  an  ex-Fellow  of  the 
CoUege,  and  is  a  man  of  great  weight 
and  judicial  experience.    Another  Com- 
missioner was  a  Fellow  of  the  College ; 
he  is  at  present  very  near  the  Board, 
and  he  might  soon  expect  to  take  part  in 
the  government  of  the  Divinity  School. 
The  promoters  of  the  Bill  do  not  wish  to 
bring  about  an  entire  separation  between 
the  College  and  Divinity  School,  or  to 
set  up  a  Theological  College ;  what  they 
want  is  to  prevent  it.     They  only  strive 
for  such  a  separation  as  should  secure 
the  income  of  the  Divinity  School  from 
being  meddled  with  by  Parliament,  or 
anyone  else,  and  should  secure  that  the 
appointment  of  teachers  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  School  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Church  of  Ireland.     I  con- 
tend that  the  Divinity  School  is  as  much 
the  School  of  the  Church  as  of  the  Uni- 
versity.   Formerly  all  the  Fellows  of  the 
College,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
were  clergymen ;    and    the  Statute   of 
Geo,  III.,  which  speaks  of  the  teaching 
of  sacred  literature  in  connection  with 
the  academic  youth,  goes  on  to  speak  of 
those  especially  who   are  destined   for 
Holy  Orders,  for  which  end,  principally, 
the  College  was  founded;  the  Orders 
being,  of  course,  the  Orders  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,    for  there  was  then  no 
other  Church   in    connection   with   the 
College.    The  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  would  have  been  very  glad  if 
Her  Majesty's  Government  could  have 
seen  their  way  to  take  up  this  question  ; 
but,  for  reasons  given  elsewhere,  they 
were  not  able  to  do  so.     I  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility I  have  incurred  in  taking 
charge    of    this    question — a    question 
which  has  assumed  so  much  importance. 
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The  Ohurcli  of  Ireland — though  it  has 
entered  upon  a^period  of  great  financial 
difficulty,  owing  to  recent  legislation — 
has  lost  none  of  its  importance  and  use- 
fulness. AU I  now  ask  for  is  that  simple 
justice  should  be  done  to  the  Church, 
and  that  she  may  be  secured  the  means 
of  keeping  up  a  constant  supply,  not  only 
of  pious  ana  godly,  but  idso  of  learned 
ministers.  I  have  now  to  present  the 
Bill.  I  do  not  propose  to  ask  your 
Lordships  to  read  it  a  second  time  at  a 
very  early  period,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Easter  Eecess  is  fast  approach- 
ing, and,  in  the  next  place,  the  Synod  of 
the  Church  is  soon  to  meet,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  members  of  it  would  give 
their  utmost  attention  to  any  suggestions 
that  may  be  made  by  any  of  your  Lord- 
ships. I  also  hear  that  the  Provost, 
upon  further  consideration,  thinks  that  a 
Professorship  of  Divinity  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  College,  and  probably  a 
proposal  may  be  made  to  the  University 
Council  to  that  effect.  I  now  move  the 
first  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Bill  to  make  provision  for  the  future 
control  and  management  of  the  Divinity 
School  heretofore  connected  with  Trinity 
College  and  the  University  of  Dublin — 
Presented  (The  Earl  of  Belmoke). 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  1\" 

Lord  PLUNKET  * :  My  Lords,  as  this 
is  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  your  Lordships, 
and  as  I  am  now  the  only  Bishop  of  the 
Irish  Church  who  occupies  a  seat  in  your 
Lordships'  House,  I  would  ask  for  your 
kind  indulgence  as  I  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  Bill  which  has  just  been 
introduced  by  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl 
of  Belmore). 

The  object  of  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House,  as  I  understand  it,  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus — It  proposes  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Irish  Church  the  endowments 
and  the  control  of  the  Divinity  School  of 
Trinity  College.  But  it  proposes,  at  the 
same  time,  to  do  so  in  such  a  way,  and 
under  such  conditions,  as  not  to  sever 
thereby  the  intimate  relationship  which 
has  for  so  long  and  so  happily  existed 
between  those  two  Bodies. 

I  hope  presently  to  show  that  this  Bill, 
if  carried  into  law,  wiU  have  a  tendency 
to  promote  union  rather  than  separation 
between  the  Church  and  the  University, 
and  that  the  proposed  transfer  will  con- 


fer a  benefit,  even  financially,  on  the 
University  by  which  the  transfer  will  be 
made.  But,  in  the  first  place,  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  the  claim  which,  quite 
apart  £rom  such  considerations,  the 
Church  of  Ireland  has  upon  the  State, 
and  upon  the  University  too,  for  some  such 
intervention  and  action  on  her  behalf  as 
that  contemplated  by  the  present  Bill. 
In  advancing  this  daim,  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  regarded  as  making  an  ad  miseri^ 
cordiam  appeal  for  any  special  bounty  on 
behalf  of  my  Church.  My  object  is 
rather  to  speak  of  an  outstanding  debt 
of  compensation  to  which  that  Church 
has,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  indefeasible 
right.  Nor  do  I  desire  to  be  imderstood 
as  basing  this  appeal  on  any  ground  of 
Party  or  religion.  The  subject  is  for- 
tunately one  which  does  not  involve  any 
Party  issues ;  and,  as  regards  religion,  I 
shall  not,  I  trust,  make  any  demand 
which  I  would  not  be  willing,  under 
similar  circumstances,  to  concede  to 
others,  however  widely  they  might  differ 
from  me  in  their  religious  views. 

And  now  I  may,  I  think,  assume,  as 
an  axiom  of  political  justice,  that  if  the 
State  sees  fit  to  adopt  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  oommimity  at  large,  and 
if  that  legislation  places  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage any  particular  Body  in  the 
community,  it  then  becomes  the  manifest 
duty  of  the  State,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible opportunity,  to  provide  some  sort 
of  compensation  for  the  loss  so  sustained. 
If  this  principle  be  true,  I  would  now 
apply  it  to  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  her  Divinity  School. 

Until  quite  recently,  the  Irish  Church 
was  a  State  Church,  and  her  Divinity 
School  was  imder  the  control  of  another 
State  Institution — a  University,  whose 
constitution  was  based  upon  principles 
strictly  identical  with  her  own.  Such  a 
relationship  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, a  perfectly  natural  one,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  worked  most  har- 
moniously. But  recent  legislation  has 
altered  considerably  the  position  both  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  University.  The 
Church  has  been  separated  from  the 
State,  and,  as  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  case  of  a  Voluntary  (^urch,  the  re- 
gulation of  her  affairs  now  rests  with  a 
Governing  Body  of  her  own  choice. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  appears  to 
me  that,  even  if  no  change  had  mean- 
while taken  place  in  the  constitution  of 
the  University,  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
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in  her  altered  position  as  a  self-govern- 
ing and  self-organized  Ohurcli,  cannot 
long  be  expected  to  allow  so  important 
a  department  of  her  organization  as  her 
Divinity  School  to  remain  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  Body  over  which  she  has  no 
authority.  This,  at  least,  I  will  say — 
that  if  she  should  consent  to  such  an 
anomalous  state  of  things  as  a  per- 
manent arrangement,  she  would  follow 
a  course  not  adopted,  so  far  as  I  know, 
by  any  other  Voluntary  Church  in 
Ohristendom. 

But  the  real  gravity  and  urgency-  of 
the  case  will  not  appear  until  we  notice 
the  changes  which  have  meantime  taken 
place  in  the  University. 

Let  me  first  point  to  the  Body  in  the 
University  from  which  hitherto  the 
Divinity  Teachers  of  the  Church  have 
been  chosen.  That  Body  consists  of  the 
Fellows  and  ex-Fellows  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. In  times  past,  these  were  all 
clergymen ;  but,  owing  to  recent  chants, 
and  more  especially  to  those  involved  in 
the  University  Tests  Act,  no  Fellow  is 
now  required  to  take  Orders.  And,  as  a 
result,  not  one  Fellow  has  entered  the 
Ministry  of  the  Church  during  the  last 
14  years.  Even  already  the  small  circle 
within  which  a  choice  of  teachers  was 
confined  has  been  thus  materially  nar- 
rowed.   What  may  it  not  be  by-and-by  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  Body  with  whom  the 
choice  of  teachers  rests.  That  Body  is 
the  Board  or  Governing  Body  of  Trinity 
College,  and  consists  of  the  Provost  and 
seven  Senior  Fellows.  From  the  same 
causes  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  it 
has  come  about  that  no  member  of  that 
Board  need  now  be  a  clergyman ;  no 
member  need  belong  to  the  Irish  Church; 
no  member  is  even  required  to  profess  a 
belief  in  God.  Now,  I  do  not  stand  here  to 
condemn  the  policy  whereby  the  consti- 
tution of  the  University  has  been  thus 
altered.  I  long  ago  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  interests  of  religion 
would  not,  in  the  end,  suffer,  but  the 
contrary,  by  opening  up  the  privileges 
and  the  government  of  the  TJniversity 
to  all,  whatever  their  faith  might  be. 
But  I  do  stand  here  to  ask  your  Lord- 
ships— and  I  ask  it  of  you  as  men  of 
good  sense  and  good  feeling — whether 
the  Church  of  Ireland  can  be  expected 
for  very  long  to  allow  the  choice  of  her 
Divinity  Teachers  to  rest  with  a  Body 
whose  constitution  may  so  soon  utterly 
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unfit  it  for  the  discharge  of  so  sacred  a 
trust. 

And  now,  if  no  remedy  such  as  that 
which  is  proposed  in  the  BUI  now  before 
the  House  oe  found  for  this  state  of 
things,  what  must  be  the  result  ?  I 
answer,  with  deep  sorrow,  that  I  see 
nothing  for  it  but  that,  at  all  risks,  the 
Church  should  decline  to  accept,  as  the 
permanent  training  school  of  her  future 
Ministry,  a  Divinity  School  constituted 
after  the  anomalous  manner  just  de- 
scribed. In  other  words,  in  the  absence 
of  some  such  alternative  as  that  proposed 
in  this  Bill,  I  see  Nothing  for  it  but  that 
our  Church  should  proceed  to  organize 
a  separate  Divinity  School  of  her  own, 
and  under  her  own  control. 

The  separation  from  the  old  University, 
which  such  a  course  would  involve,  I, 
for  my  part,  would  regard  with  unspeak- 
able regret.    For,  quite  apart  from  the 
attachment  which  I  naturally  feel  for  the 
University  where  I  myself  received  my 
early  training,    and  where  I  spent  so 
many  happy  years,  I  see  plainly  the  dis- 
astrous effects  which  such  a  separation 
would  produce  on  the  best  interests  of 
the  Church  to  which  I  belong.    For  my 
own  part,  I  consider  it  essential  to  the 
complete  education,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term,  of  those  who  are  preparing 
for  the  Ministry  of  our   Church,  that 
they  should  carry  on  their  studies  in  the 
hecdthy  atmosphere  of  a  place  of  learn- 
ing,  where  truth    in    every  shape    is 
eagerly    and    fearlessly    pursued,    and 
general  culture  dearly  prized.    It  is,  I 
hold,  all-important  to  the  usefulness  of 
those  who  will  have  to  minister  among 
their  fellow-men  that  they  should,  dur- 
ing their  course  of  training,  mix  with 
those  who  are  studying  for  other  Profes- 
sions, and  that  they  should  thus  learn, 
not  only  to  read  books,  but  also  to  read 
men.    It  is,  I  am  convinced,  most  desir- 
able for  the  benefit  of  the  Clergy,  and 
the  laity  too,  that  by  a  mutual  inter- 
change of  thought  and  of  social  kindli- 
ness   during   their    University    career, 
some    safeguard    should     be   provided 
against    that    estrangement  which    so 
often  unfortunately  separates  us,  as  it 
were,  into  different  camps,  and  which  it 
is,  I  fear,  too  often  the  tendency  of  a 
purely  Theological  College  to  promote. 
And  yet,  unless  some  way  be  found,  as 
in  the  Bill  now  before  your  Lordships, 
for  extricating  the  Church  of  Ireland 
from  the  difiiculty  in  which  she  now 
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finds  herself,  I  see  no  course  open  to  her 
but  to  face  even  so  disastrous  a  necessity 
as  that  of  founding  a  separate  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  for  the  training  of  her  own 
Clergy. 

And  now  I  have,  I  think,  shown  the 
grave  nature  of  the  difficulty  in  which 
our  Church  has  been  placed  by  the  legis- 
lation which  has  been  recently  adopted 
by  the  State,  and  in  which  the  Univer- 
sity has  concurred.  I  need  scarcely 
dwell  at  any  length  on  the  responsibility 
which,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  now 
rests  upon  the  State  and  the  University 
to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Church  in 
this  the  hour  of  her  distress  and  danger. 

As  regards  the  State,  I  will  only  say 
that  her  duty  in  this  matter  does  not  rest 
merely  on  abstract  principles.  It  is 
clearly  pointed  out  by  recent  precedent. 
When  legislation  made  it  necessary  that 
the  Divinity  School  of  Maynooth  should 
be  reduced  to  somewhat  similar  straits, 
the  justice  of  meeting  its  claims,  by  a 
policy  of  liberal  compensation,  was  ad- 
mitted with  scarcely  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. Nor  is  this  all.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
when  advocating  this  policy,  then  and 
there  gave  a  distinct  pledge  that,  when- 
ever the  Divinity  School  of  the  Irish 
Church  should  be  placed  at  a  similar 
disadvantage — and  he  evidently  contem- 
plated such  a  contingency — it  should  be 
dealt  with  on  similarly  liberal  terms. 

Those  who  supported  Mr.  Gladstone 
at  that  time  are,  I  would  hope,  now 
prepared  to  abide  by  this  pledge ;  and 
those  who  then  differed  from  his  general 
policy  will  be  the  last,  I  ta£e  for 
granted,  to  oppose  the  fulfilment  of  this 
portion  at  least  of  his  scheme. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  ask  how  can 
the  State  and  the  University  most  justly, 
most  wisely,  and  most  promptly  give  the 
Church  their  help  at  the  present  crisis  ? 
Before  showing  how  it  can  be  thus  given 
through  this  Bill,  let  me  first  notice 
briefly  one  or  two  proposed  ways  of  so 
doing  which  do  not  seem  to  me  suffi- 
ciency just,  or  wise,  or  prompt,  to  com- 
mand your  Lordships'  approval. 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  some  that  the 
true  policy  of  the  Irish  Church  is  to 
wait  until  some  proposition  is  made  to 
Parliament  for  the  endowment  of  a 
Catholic  University.  We  may,  it  is 
said,  then  reasonably  expect  some  help 
for  our  Divinity  School,  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  concession  made  to  others.  I 
desire  to  avoid  any  controversy  on  a 


**  burning  question,"  and  will,  therefore, 
express  no  opinion  as  to  the  expediency 
of  any  such  possible  concession  to 
another  Church.  But  in  the  interest  of 
some  settlement  of  our  own  claims, 
more  tangible  and  immediate  than  that 
just  proposed,  I  would  only  say  that  the 
demand  which  we  now  make  on  behalf 
of  our  Divinity  School  finds  its  equiva- 
lent, not  in  the  possible  endowment  of  a 
Catholic  University  in  the  future,  but  in 
the  actual  compensation  given  to  a 
Catholic  Divinity  School  in  the  past. 
And  I  think  it  is  an  honest  principle 
that  old  debts  should  be  paid  before  new 
accounts  are  run  up. 

But,  apart  from  any  question  as  to  the 
endowment  of  a  Catholic  University,  it 
has  been  urged  by  others  that  the  com- 
pensation for  which  we  seek  should  be 
looked  for  from  the  Church  surplus, 
rather  than  from  the  Advowson  money 
of  the  University.  I  am  free  to  admit 
— and  here  I  venture  to  differ  from  the 
noble  Earl — that,  if  no  more  feasible 
or  prompt  method  of  receiving  this  com- 
pensation could  be  suggested,  I,  for  one, 
should  consider  the  Ldsh  Church  not 
only  entitled,  but  bound  to  claim  some 
grant  for  her  Divinity  School  from  the 
Church  surplus.  But  an  immediate  op- 
portunity presents  itseK  now  in  the 
friendly  offer  which  has  been  made  to 
our  Church  by  the  authorities  of  Trinity 
College,  and  which  this  Bill  proposes  to 
carry  into  law ;  and  I  would  appeal  to 
your  Lordships  whether  our  Church 
would  not  be  sadly  lacking  in  common 
sense,  and  in  duty  too,  if  she  were  to  let 
go  this  present  opportunity,  and  to  wan- 
der off  in  search  of  some  possible  gain 
in  the  future,  which,  after  a  weary  pur- 
suit, she  might  find  in  the  end  to  be  alto- 
gether beyond  her  reach  ?  But,  again, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  things  might 
remain  very  much  as  they  are — that  the 
funds  and  government  of  the  Divinity 
School  might  still  rest  with  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College — ^but  that  for  the  better 
management  of  the  School  the  Board 
should  associate  with  itself  some  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  other- 
wise, it  may  be,  modify  the  method  of 
electing  teachers  for  that  School.  This 
seems  plausible,  and  I  desire  to  express 
my  respect  for  the  motives  which  have 
prompted  such  a  suggestion.  But  I  see 
two  fatal  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  would  such  an  ar- 
rangement fulfil  the  intention  with  which 
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the  provisional  dause — ^reserving  the 
solution  of  the  Divinity  School  problem 
for  a  future  time — ^was  inserted  in  the 
University  Tests  Act?  It  was  surely 
never  intended  that  the  ultimate  solution 
of  that  question  should  be  inconsistent 
with  all  the  principles  of*  the  Act  which 
it  is  intended  to  supplement.  And  could 
a  Divinity  School  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
nominational teaching,  and  under  the 
control  and  payment  of  the  University, 
be  maintained  in  accordance  with  these 
principles  ?  I  think  not.  I  feel,  there- 
fore, that  no  such  arrangement  could 
hope  to  be  permanent.  And,  if  so,  I  do 
not  think  that  our  Church  coiild  wisely 
lean  her  hopes  against  what  might  soon 
prove  to  be  a  tottering  wall. 

But  there  is  a  second,  and  an  equally 
insuperable,  difficulty.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  one  to  which  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  Ohurch  of  Ireland  would 
not,  in  my  opinion,  ever  consent.  I  go 
further,  and  make  bold  to  say  franMy 
that  to  such  a  scheme  as  a  permanent 
arrangement  that  Body  ought  not  to 
agree.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
any  Voluntary  Church  could  thus  per- 
manently hand  over  the  appointment  and 
supervision  of  her  teachers  to  any  body 
over  which  she  has  not  entire  control? 
When  the  Irish  Church  was  a  State 
Church  she  had  advantages — which  I 
would  be  the  last  to  undervalue— in  re- 
turn for  which  she  could  well  submit  to 
certain  restrictions  upon  her  liberty.  But 
she  has  lost  these  advantages,  and  has 
received  in  exchange  her  present  inde- 
pendence. And  for  my  part,  I  do  not 
think  that  she  can  now  afford  to  relin- 
quish that  independence,  or,  what  is 
more  important,  to  abandon  the  respon- 
sibilities which  that  independence  in- 
volves. 

It  has,  I  know,  been  assumed  that  if 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  Church 
should  have  the  control  of  the  Divinity 
School  it  would  become  marked  by  a 
one-sided  and  narrow  character.  For 
my  own  part,  the  experience  of  the  past 
tells  me  that  it  would  not.  At  every 
step  in  the  past  proceedings  of  our 
Church  the  party  of  moderation  has 
gained  the  day.  The  Right  and  Left 
Centres  have  combined,  and  the  extremes 
on  either  side  have  had  to  give  way.  It 
would,  I  believe,  be  the  same  with  our 
Divinity  School.  Possibly,  it  would 
remain  in  its  character  very  much  what 
it  is  now ;  but  the  teachers  in  it  would 
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have  the  additional  advantage  of  having 
been  chosen  by  the  Church  within  which 
they  taught,  and  all  the  additional  in- 
fluence which  would  result  from,  such  a 
choice. 

And  this  leads  to  the  question — How 
does  the  Bill  before  the  House  pzopoae 
to  solve  the  present  difficulty  ?  The 
answer  is  a  simple  one.  It  proposes 
that  Hie  University  should  transfer  the 
endowments  and  the  control  of  its 
Divinity  School — subject,  of  course,  to 
the  rights  of  its  present  teachers — ^to  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  It  also  proposes 
that  University  lecture-rooms  should 
continue  to  be  used  freely  by  that 
School ;  but,  in  return,  it  stipulates  that 
the  Students  of  the  University  shoold 
receive  instruction  free  in  the  Church 
Theological  Schools. 

You  will  observe  that,  while  this  BUI 
does  not  hereby  run  coimter  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  University  Tests  Act — for  it 
offers  the  same  local  accommodation  to 
the  schools  of  other  denominations — it 
provides  for  the  localization,  as  hitherto, 
of  the  Divinity  School,  within  the  pre- 
cints  of  the  College,  and  thus  insures 
the  maintenance  of  that  imion  between 
the  two  Bodies  which  it  is  so  important 
to  preserve. 

But  as  regards  the  University  this 
BUI  does  more.  It  confers  upon  it  a 
positive  financial  benefit.  For  many  a 
Divinity  Student,  whose  means  might 
not  permit  him  to  pay  fees  both  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  University,  will  be 
enabled  by  the  offer  of  a  free  theological 
education  to  pursue,  at  the  same  time, 
his  course  of  arts  in  the  University,  to 
the  consequent  gain  of  that  Body. 
When  I  remind  you  that,  as  my  noble 
Friend  has  said,  this  view  of  the  benefit 
derivable  to  the  University  from  the 
Bill  is  the  view  of  one  who,  of  all  others, 
may  be  expected  to  have  the  interests 
of  the  University  at  heart,  and  the 
soundness  and  clearness  of  whose  judg- 
ment is  admitted  by  all — I  refer  to  Dr. 
Lloyd,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  Colleg^o — 
your  Lordships  will  attach  to  my 
remarks  a  weight  which  they  might 
not  otherwise  possess. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  will  not  interfere  with  the  Faculty, 
or  rather  the  power,  which  the  Univer- 
sity possesses  of  granting  Degrees  in 
Theology.  There  has  been,  I  think, 
some  misapprehension  on  this  point.  A 
Faculty  such  as  that  which  wo  find  in 
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Continental  Uniyersities,  involving  a 
Corporate  Body,  does  not  exist  in  the 
case  of  Dublin  University.  The  Divi- 
nity School  is  certainly  not  a  Faculty  of 
this  nature.  It  does  not  grant  Degrees, 
nor  is  it  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
granting  of  Degrees.  Attendance  at  the 
Lectures  of  the  Divinity  School  is  not 
any  condition  of  obtaining  a  Degree  in 
Divinity.  The  applicant  for  a  Theolo- 
gical Degree  in  Dublin  University  has 
to  pass  an  examination  by  the  Eiegius 
Professor,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his 
acquirements  in  theological  knowledge, 
quite  apart  from  his  religious  views  or 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  to  which 
he  belongs.  This  power  of  granting 
degrees  to  candidates,  of  any  denomina- 
tion, whose  qualifications  will  pass  the 
test  of  an  examination,  would  remain  as 
it  was  before,  even  though  the  Divinity 
School  should  be  transferred  to  the  control 
of  the  Irish  Church.  And  a  special  clause 
is  contained  in  the  present  Bill  to  insure 
the  preservation  of  such  a  Faculty. 

I  have  only  to  remind  your  Lords&ips 
that  the  principles  of  this  Bill  have  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  Gbveming 
Body  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  of  the 
Governing  Body  of  Trinity  College,  and 
of  the  two  Bepresentatives  whom  the 
University  sends  to  Parliament  for  the 
special  purpose  of  guarding  its  interests. 
It  lastly  embodies  the  recommendations 
of  a  Commission  appointed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty,* with  the  special  object  of  con- 
sidering the  question  which  is  now  at 
stake.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  confidently 
recommending  this  Bill  to  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  your  Lordships' 
House. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR  ♦  :  My 
Lords,  this  subject  has  been  brought 
before  the  House  by  my  noble  Friend 
(the  Earl  of  Belmore)  in  a  speech  of 
very  great  comprehensiveness,  and  my 
noble  Friend  has  been  followed  by  my 
noble  and  right  reverend  Friend  in  a 
speech  worthy  alike  of  his  name  and  the 
distinguished  position  which  he  holds  in 
the  Irish  Church.  In  addressing  a  few 
words  to  the  House  on  this  subject,  I 
desire  to  speak  not  merely  as  a  Member 
of  Her  Majebty's  Government,  but  also 
because  I  have  the  honour  to  fill  the 
place  of  Chancellor  of  the  University 
which  has  been  referred  to.  The  pro- 
posal which  the  Bill  contains  has  been 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  recommenda- 


tions of  a  Boyal  Commission  which  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
and  I  cannot  refer  to  that  Eeport 
without  offering  my  tribute  of  admira- 
tion for  the  manner  in  which  that 
Commission  discharged  its  functions. 
The  subject  was  one  of  considerable 
diffictdty,  and  the  Beport  is  remarkable 
for  the  clear  and  succinct  way  in  which 
the  subject  has  been  dealt  with.  With 
respect  to  the  particular  proposal  em- 
bo^ed  in  the  Bill  before  tne  House — a 
proposal  which  was  only  one  of  those 
contained  in  the  Report — I  can  readily 
understand  the  desire  which  the  Irish 
Church  must  entertain  that  it  should  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  Parliament.  The 
reasons  which  actuate  the  Irish  Church, 
as  I  understand  them,  are  three  in 
number.  In  the  first  place,  the  Irish 
Church  has  now  become  a  voluntary  and 
self-governing  body,  and  it  is  natural 
that,  in  pursuance  of  the  practice  in 
other  volimtary  self-governing  Churches, 
it  should  desire  to  have  largely,  if  not 
altogether,  under  its  own  control,  the 
management  of  the  institution  which  is 
to  be  the  training  school  for  those  who 
are  about  to  take  Holy  Orders.  The 
second  reason  which  has  been  adverted 
to  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  The 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of 
Dublin  is  at  present  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  is  composed  of  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  Accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  that  Body  at 
present,  the  Church,  would,  no  doubt, 
say  that  the  government  of  the  School 
is  satisfactory.  But  imder  the  effect  of 
recent  legislation  it  might,  in  the  course 
of  time,  come  to  pass  that  the  members  of 
the  Governing  Body  might  cease  to  be 
members  of  the  Church  ;  and  if  this 
should  happen — as  I  hope  it  may  not — 
it  certainly  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
Church  would  continue  to  repose  con- 
fidence in  the  control  and  management 
of  the  Divinity  School.  The  third  reason 
is  of  the  same  kind.  The  area  of  choice 
j6rom  which  the  Professors  and  Lecturers 
of  the  Dublin  School  are  at  present 
selected  comprises  the  Fellows  and  ex- 
Fellows  of  the  University.  That  area 
has  hitherto,  no  doubt,  been  sufiiciently 
large  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
efficient  choice.  But  here,  again,  the 
result  of  recent  legislation  has  been 
remarkable.  During  the  last  14  or  15 
years  no  Fellow  of  the  College  has,  I  am 
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told,  taken  Holy  Orders;  and  if  this 
state  of  things  continues,  the  area  of 
choice  will  become  so  much  narrower 
that  the  persons  chosen  as  Lecturers  and 
Professors  in  the  Divinity  School  may  be 
such  as  the  Church  would  not  desire  to  see 
in  that  position.  I  am,  therefore,  not  at 
all  surprised  that  the  Ohurch  of  Ireland, 
influenced  by  these  reasons,  should  be 
extremely  anxious  that  an  arrangement 
such  as  that  to  be  found  in  the  Bill — 
supported  as  it  is  by  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners — should  be  carried  into 
law. 

Your  Lordships  must,  however,  bear 
in  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  how  this 
question  may  be  looked  at  from  a  Uni- 
versity point  of  view. 

As  1  understand  it,  this  proposal 
involves,  in  the  first  place,  a  transfer 
from  the  University  to  the  Church 
of  an  annual  sum  of  nearly  £3,000. 
No  doubt,  that  sum  is  at  present  ex- 
pended by  the  University  in  keeping 
up  the  Divinity  School;  and  it  may 
be  said  that,  if  that  School  be  kept 
up  for  the  future  by  the  Church,  the 
Cfniversity  will  be  no  loser  by  hand- 
ing over  the  money.  But,  at  Uie  same 
time,  it  is  an  important  question  whether 
the  University  is  ready  to  consent  to 
the  transfer  of  so  much  of  its  property  ? 
Again,  the  proposal  involves  the  sup- 
pression in  the  University  of  great  Theo- 
logical Professorships — of  the  Begius 
Professorship,  and  other  important  Pro- 
fessorships and  Lectureships.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  such  might  be  the  best 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  one  to 
which  the  University  will  be  ready  to 
ag^ee  ;  but  it  is  an  important  point,  and 
one  which  would  have  to  be  gravely 
considered.  Again,  as  Theology  is  at 
present  one  of  the  Faculties  of  Dublin 
University,  it  has  the  duty  imposed  on 
it,  both  of  teaching  and  conferring  de- 
grees in  that  Faculty.  There  is  no 
other  Faculty  in  the  University,  except 
perhaps  Music,  in  which  the  University 
does  not  both  teach  and  confer  degrees. 
The  effect  of  this  proposal  would  be  to 
put  an  end  to  tne  possibility  of  the 
teaching  of  Theology  Dy  the  University, 
and  it  is  open  to  considerable  doubt  how 
far  any  satisfactory  arrangement  could 
be  made  for  conferring  degrees  in  a 
Faculty  in  which  the  University  should 
have  ceased  to  teach. 

Such  are  the  views,  with  respect  to 
this  proposal,  which  seem  to  me  of  im- 
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portance,  both  as  regards  the  Gkorch 
and  the  University. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  my  noble 
Friend  who  introduced  the  sulneot  that 
an  interval — and  I  hope  a  substantial 
interval — will  be  allowed  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  Bill  comes   on  for    a  second 
reading.    The  measure  is  one  which  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  secure  the  support 
of  Parliament,  unless  it  shall  appear  to 
be  promoted  by  the  unanimous  action  of 
the  two  Bodies  concerned.     From  what 
has  been  said,  I  expect  that  the  proposal 
will   have    the   approval  of  the  Irish 
Church;   but   it    is   a  proposal   which 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  Synod  that 
will  meet  soon   after  Easter.      In  the 
same  way,  the  opinion  of  the  University 
ought  to  be  obtained ;  and  by  the  Uni- 
versity I  mean  not  merely  the  GK>verning 
Body,  consisting  of  the  Provost  and  the 
Senior  Fellows — though  in  their  wisdom, 
moderation,    and    experience,    I    have 
thorough  confidence — but  in  the  larger 
Bodies  of  the  Council  and  the  Senate. 
The^e  is  no  person  whose  opinion  ought 
to  carry  more  weight  on   an  occasion 
such  as  the  present  than  that  of   the 
Provost — and  I  would  say  the  same  of 
all  the  members  of  the  distinguished 
Board  over  which  he  presides ;  but,  after 
all,  they  are  only  the  Governing  Body, 
and  it  is  not  for  them  to  decide  with  re- 
gard to  important  structural  alterations 
in  the  University  itself.     What  Parlia- 
ment will  desire  to  see  is  a  free  expres^^ 
sion  of  opinion  from  the  Corporate  Body 
of  the  University,  and  to  know  what  the 
Council  and  the  Senate,  and  the  Body  at 
large  think  upon  so  important  a  subject. 
I  hope  my  noble  Friend  will  take  care 
that  there  shall  be  ample  opportunity  for 
obtaining  such  an  expression  of  opinion^ 
and  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  measure 
has  the  full  assent  of  the  Church  and  the 
University,  it  will  then  be  for  Parlia- 
ment to  consider  whether  it  cannot  also 
accord  its  sanction  to  the  scheme. 

Motion  agreed  to;  Bill  read  U;  and 
to  he  printed.    (No.  36.) 

TENANT  RIGHT   (iRELAND)   BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  make  further  provision  in  respect  of 
Tenant  Right  in  Ireland  at  the  expiration  of 
leases — Was  presented  by  The  Earl  of  Belmorb  ; 
read  1».     (No.  36.) 

Ilouse  udjoumed  at  a  quarter  past  Seven 

o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  half 

past  Ten  o'clock. 
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ciroumstances  of   that    dispensary    on 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS,  *^®  Estimates  for  the  Irish  Poor  Law 

Board. 

Thursday,  27th  March,  1879.  IBELAND—THE  GAME  LAWS— CASE  OF 
THE  HAGNEYS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  ALEXANDER  M'AETHUR  (for 

MINUTES.]  —  Public   Bills— JZwo/m/iVw  in  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor)  asked  the  Secretary 

Committee  —  East  India  Loan  (£10,000,000)  of   State    for    the  Home  Department, 

^"~^:^-        ^,.  ,       ^    ^    *  ,,.     ^  .,,  Whether  it  is  true  that  at  the  last  Dun- 

Cofnmtttee^  Blmd  and    Deaf-Mute  Oiildpea  fo^aghy  Petty  Sessions,  two  men,  father 

(Education)  [93],  [Houae  counted  out].  *«»*»5"j  *«i;wj  ^^Joo±^Juo,  u^^J  «^uu,  xavu^x 

''  and  son,  named  Hag^ey,  were  charged 

by  Mr.  Stewart,  J.P.  of  Homhead,  with 

QUESTIONS.  being  unlawfully  on    his    preserves  in 

_^^^^^^^_  pursuit  of  game,  and  having  in  their 

possession  two  rabbits,  and  were   sen- 

IRELAND— GLENGARIFP  DISPENSABT  tenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  Lifford  Gaol 

DISTRICT. QUESTION.  ^^^  three  months  without  the  option  of 

a  fine ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  will  order 
Mr.  SULLIVAN  asked  the  Chief  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence  ? 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  it  is  the  Mr.  J.  LOWTHER:  The  facts  are, 
fact  that  there  is  no  dispensary  doc-  I  believe,  correctly  stated  by  the  hon. 
tor  resident  in  the  Glengariff  Dispen-  Gentleman,  though  it  should  have  been 
sary  District  which  comprises  an  area  added  that  the  men  are  notorious  bad 
of  200  square  miles;  whether  the  characters,  who  had  been  previously  con- 
medical  ofl&cer's  residence  is  not  three  victed  of  acts  of  plunder,  such  as  robbery 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  and  more  of  potatoes.  They  had  also  been  dis- 
than  twelve  miles  from  other  points  of  tinctly  warned  against  trespassing  upon 
the  district;  if  he  would  state  what  is  the  land  in  question,  and  had  recently 
the  population  of  the  district  and  the  been  let  off  upon  a  promise  not  to  offend 
number  of  dispensaries  in  it;  and,  how  again.  In  these  circumstances,  neither 
often  in  the  week  is  any  medical  officer  the  conviction  nor  the  sentence  appears 
required  to  attend  at  the  Glengariff  to  call  for  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Dispensary  ?  Government. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER:  Sir,  the  Glen- 
gariff Dispensary  District  comprises  an  CUSTOMS  RE-ORGANIZATION, 
area  of  91  square  miles.    The  popula-  question. 
tion  is  5,187.    There  are  three  dispen-  ._     TiTm/^TTT-n      i.  j  xi.     a 
saries,  at  each  of  which  the  doctor  is  ,  Mr.  RITCHIE  asked  the  Secretary 
required  to  attend  once  a  week.     He  *?  *^®  Treasury,  If  he  is  now  m  a  posi- 
was    unable,  I    understand,   to   find  a  tion  to  state  whether  l^e  scheme  for  the 
suitaWe  residence  in  his   district,    and  re-organization  of  the  Customs  has  been 
was  therefore  allowed  to  live  at  Bantry,  ?^^y  settied,  and  when  it  wiU  come 

which  is  situate,  as  regards  the  Glengariff  '""^^^^^l  opx  .rrr^  tbt^ft^ON  • 
district,  at  the  distance  indicated  by  the  ^  ^^  HENRY  8ELWIN-IBBETS0N  : 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  The  under-  J^  «?^?^  *?,  ^^  ^°-  f^®^?  the  Mem- 
standing,  however,  was  that  he  should  ?®V^^  *|i®  ^ower  Hamlets,  I  am  happy 
obtain  a  house  within  his  district  as  *?  *>®  ^^^^  *?  ^^7  *^**  ?^®  P^^P^  . 
soon  as  an  opportunity  arose.  I  see  the  **^®  scheme  has  been  already  decided 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  another  ^P?^5  RI?*  **^®r®  are  certain  details 
Question  on  the  Paper  to  me,  if  I  have  ]!^^^  ^^  '?^^®  ^Jrf^  ^"^^  ^®^°'® 
received  any  further  information  as  to  ^^y  ^STm/.^™^  eettied. 
the  extent  of  delay  in  holding  an  in-  ,^^-  BITCHLE:  I  beg  to  give  Notice 
quest  recently  held  on  the  body  of  James  ^^^  ^  «^^  ^P®**  *^  Question  on  this 
Swanton,  at  Glengariff,  and  as  to  the  ^^^  ^®®^- 

^n^^h^'?^  inwL'i  bS  I  MAUBmUS-EMIGBAllONOFCOOLIES. 

have  not  received  any  answer  as  yet.  question. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN :  Sir,  I  beg  to  give  Mr.    ALEXANDER    M'ARTHXJR 

Notice  that  I  shall  call  attention  to  the  asked   the  Secretary  of   State  for  th^ 
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OolonieS;  Whether  it  is  true  that  a  large 
number  of  indentured  Coolies,  employed 
on  a  bankrupt  estate  in  the  Mauritius, 
have  been  improperly  conveyed  to 
Brazil ;  and,  if  so,  what  steps  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  took  to  secure  the 
return  of  those  labourers  to  the  colony  ? 
Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH: 
Two  years  ago  the  representatives  of  a 
Brazilian  estate  recruited  between  100 
and  200  time-expired  Coolies  in  Mauri- 
tius for  service  in  Brazil,  and  conveyed 
them  to  Brazil.  These  Coolies  were  free 
agents,  and  there  was  nothing  at  the 
time  to  prevent  their  emigration  from 
Mauritius  to  Brazil.  But  a  law  has 
since  been  passed  to  prevent  the  emig^- 
tion  of  Coolies  from  Mauritius  to  coun- 
tries to  which,  like  Brazil,  direct  emigra- 
tion from  India  has  not  been  permitted. 
The  term  of  service  was  for  three  years, 
with  due  stipulations  as  to  wages,  rations, 
and  free  return  passage  to  Mauritius. 
In  the  meantime  the  Brazilian  estate  be- 
came bankrupt,  and  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Her  Majesty's  Representative 
in  Brazil  the  Coolies  have  been  sent 
back  to  Mauritius  at  the  charge  of  the 
bankrupt  estate.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  Coolies  had  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint for  their  treatment  on  the  estate. 

INTEMPERANCE  — REPORT  OF   THE 
LORDS*.  COMMITTEE.— QUESTION. 

Sir  WILFEID  LAWSON  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
Her  Majesty *8  Government  intend  to 
propose  any  legislation,  during  this 
Session,  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Lords  Committee  on  Intemperance  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  No,  Sir.  Her  Majesty^s  Go- 
vernment do  not  intend  to  propose  any 
legislation  on  the  subject. 

PRISONS    (IRELAND)  —  IVIEDICAL 
OFFICERS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MACARTNEY  asked  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  Whether  a  scheme 
has  yet  been  drawn  up  for  arranging  a 
system  of  payment  to  the  medical  officers 
of  prisons  in  Ireland,  who,  being  at  the 
same  time  surgeons  of  the  county  infir- 
maries, have  since  the  handing  over  of 
the  prisons  to  Government,  been  per- 
forming the  duties  of  medical  officers  of 
such  prisons  without  any  remuneration ; 

Ifr.  Alexander  M* Arthur 


and,  if  so,  whether  those  medical  officers 
are  to  receive  payment  for  their  services 
from  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the 
prisons  from  the  county  to  the  Govern- 
ment authorities  ? 

Sm  HENRY  SELWHSr-IBBETSON: 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  hen. 
Member  for  Tyrone,  I  may  say  that  a 
scheme  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Irish 
Government,  and  approved  by  the  Trea- 
sury, for  the  payment  of  Medical  Officers 
of  Prisons  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  re- 
muneration fixed  by  that  scheme  will  be 
paid  from  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the 
prisons  to  the  Government. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— SIR  BARTLE  FREEE— 
THE  DESPATCHES.— QUESTION. 

Lord  COUN  CAMPBELL  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
If  he  will  state  on  what  day  the  Tele- 
gram from  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  dated  No- 
vember 5th,  1878,  a  Copy  of  which  is 
enclosed  in  a  Despatch  from  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  of  same  date,  and  printed  in  Blue 
Book  C.  2222,  p.  8,  was  received  at  the 
Colonial  Office;  and,  whether  in  reply 
to  that  Telegram  any  telegraphic  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS- BEACH  : 
The  telegram  in  question  was  received 
on  the  23rd  of  November.  No  reply 
was  sent  to  it  because  it  had  been  prac- 
tically already  answered  by  my  De- 
spatch of  the  2l8t  of  that  month,  and 
because  it  would  not  have  been  possible, 
if  a  telegram  had  been  sent  to  Madeira, 
to  catch  the  mail  which  left  England 
before  that  which  conveyed  that  De- 
spatch. • 

BAR   EDUCATION  AXD   DISCIPLINE 
BILL.— QUESTION. 

Dk.  KENEALY  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  If  ho  can  now 
inform  the  House  whether  it  is  intended 
to  re-introduce  the  Bar  Education  and 
Discipline  Bill  during  the  present  Session ; 
whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
a  statement  made  in  the  *' Manchester 
Examiner  and  Times**  that  this  Bill  will 
be  indefinitely  postponed,  in  consequence 
of  certain  Ainendments  put  upon  the 
Notice  Paper,  during  the  last  two  Ses- 
sions, by  the  Member  for  Stoke-upon- 
Trent ;  and,  whether  there  is  any  foun- 
dation for  this  statement  ? 
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The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  It  is  not  intended  to  re-intro- 
duce this  Bill  at  present ;  and,  looking 
to  the  state  of  Public  Business,  I  am 
unable  to  say  whether  it  will  be  possible 
to  do  so  in  the  course  of  the  Session. 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
statement  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
refers ;  and  I  can  certainly  say  that  the 
reason  for  not  proceedmg  with  the 
measure  is  not  that  which  has  been  stated 
in  the  paragraph  to  which  he  alludes. 

VACCINATION    ACTS—CASE     OF    MR. 
HAWLEY.— QUESTION. 

Lord  FREDERICK  CAVENDISH 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Hawley,  who  was  committed  to 
prison  with  hard  labour  for  offences 
under  the  Vaccination  Acts,  as  to  the 
treatment  which  he  imderwent  in  the 
Wakefield  House  of  Correction;  and, 
whether  he  has  ascertained  if  that  state- 
ment is  substantially  correct ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  such  treatment  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Rules  issued  under  the  Prisons 
Act,  1877  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  understood  that  notice  of  legal 
proceedings  had  been  given  both  against 
the  Justices  and  the  Goyemor  of  the 
prison,  and  therefore  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  him  to  say  anything  now 
either  as  to  the  commitment  or  the  treat- 
ment by  the  Governor.  It  was  not  the 
case  of  an  order  to  pay  money,  but  a 
conviction  for  an  offence,  and  therefore 
Mr.  Hawley  was  a  criminal  prisoner,  and 
did  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act  of  1877.  He  was  not  put  to  hard 
labour. 

NAVY— COALING    AT    ST.    VINCENT. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  T.  BRASSEY  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  he  will  give 
the  names  of  all  mail  steamers  which 
called  at  St.  Vincent,  while  the  hired 
transports  were  detained  at  the  island, 
and  what  quantity  of  coal  was  supplied 
to  each  mail  steamer ;  whether  he  will 
lay  upon  the  Table  a  Return,  distin- 
guishing the  transports  fitted  with  com- 
pound engines  from  those  fitted  with 
engines  not  compound;  and,  showing 
further,  what  quantity  of  coal  was  sup- 


Elied  to  each  transport  before  sailing 
:om  England,  and  the  consumption  of 
coal  daily  in  each  vessel  on  the  passage 
to  St.  Vincent  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  :  I  have  ob- 
tained the  information  asked  for.  There 
were  eight  mail  steamers  which  coaled 
between  the  7th  and  13th  of  March,  and 
five  other  steamers.  The  ChimborazOf 
Australian  mail,  which  arrived  on  the 
7th  and  left  on  the  8th,  took  450  tons. 
The  MondeffOf  Royal  mail,  which  arrived 
on  the  8th  and  left  the  same  day,  took 
161  tons.  The  Umber  to,  Italian  mail, 
which  arrived  on  the  8th  and  left  on  the 
10th,  took  200  tons.  The  Guadiana, 
Royal  mail,  which  arrived  on  the  10th 
and  left  on  the  1 1  th,  took  300  tons.  The 
Poitou,  French  mail,  which  arrived  on 
the  11th  and  left  on  the  12th,  took  270 
tons.  The  Italia,  Italian  mail,  which 
arrived  on  the  101^  and  left  on  the  12th, 
took  250  tons.  The  Nord  AfMriean, 
which  arrived  on  the  13th  and  lefb  the 
same  day,  took  155  tons.  The  Ben%uella, 
Portuguese  mail,  which  arrived  on  the 
ISth  and  left  on  the  same  day,  took  28 
tons.  The  eight  mail  steamers  coaled 
between  the  7th  and  13th  of  March  took 
1,814  tons,  and  five  merchant  ships  took 
770  tons — in  all,  2,584  tons.  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  procure  and  lay  on  the 
Table  any  furmer  information  on  this 
subject  that  may  be  desired  by  my  hon. 
Friend. 

PRISON  LABOUR— COMPETITION  WITH 

TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

QUESTION. 

Ms.  Sebjeaett  SIMON  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  any  and  what  measures 
have  been  taken  since  the  passing  of  the 
Prisons  Act,  1877  (40  and  41  Vic.  c.  21), 
to  regulate  the  system  of  prison  labour 
in  trades  and  manufactures,  so  as  to 
prevent  undue  pressure  on,  or  competi- 
tion with,  any  particular  trade  or  in- 
dustry ;  whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  Prison  Com- 
missioners'Eeport  of  1878  does  not  state 
the  various  manufacturing  processes 
carried  on  in  each  of  the  prisons  within 
their  jurisdiction,  or  the  particulars  as 
to  the  kind  and  quantities  of,  and  the 
commercial  value  of  the  labour  on  such 
manufactures,  as  is  required  by  the  Act; 
what  is  the  reason  of  these  omissions ; 
whether  they  will  be  prevented  in  future ; 
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and,  when  the  next  Eeport  will  be  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS:  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  mat-making 
which  used  to  be  carried  on  in  prisons 
has  been  given  up.  One  great  object  of 
it  was  to  supply  the  means  of  employ- 
ment requisite  for  the  prisoners  them- 
selves. The  Eeport  alluded  to  in  the 
Question  is  not  the  annual  Eeport  of 
the  Commissioners.  The  annual  Eeport 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament  cannot  be 
made  up  until  the  end  of  the  first  year 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Whenever 
it  is  completed  it  will  be  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  — THE  ZULU  WAR— 
REWARDS  FOR  SERVICE  AT  RORKE'S 
DRIFT.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  OSBOENE  MOEGAN  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
it  is  intended  to  confer  upon  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  private 
soldiers,  as  well  as  upon  the  officers 
engaged  at  Eorke's  Dnft,  and  particu- 
larly upon  the  men  singled  out  for 
special  notice  in  Major  Chard's  Despatch 
of  the  25th  of  January,  any  distinct  and 
substantial  recognition  or  reward  for 
their  services  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion? 

Colonel  LOYD  LINDSAY :  Perhaps 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  will  allow 
me  to  answer  the  Question,  in  the  absence 
of  my  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who  is  de- 
tained by  a  great  pressure  of  business 
at  the  War  Office.  With  reference  to 
the  Question,  perhaps  from  want  of  ap- 
prehension, I  did  not  quite  comprehend 
the  precise  moaning  of  the  words  that 
wore  used  —  **  substantial  rewards." 
Perhaps  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
alludes  to  the  decorations  which  are 
given  to  soldiers  who  distinguish  them- 
selves by  Her  Majesty,  and  which  are 
valued  as  coming  from  the  Queen.  It 
takes  a  considerable  time  to  allot  these, 
according  to  fairness  and  precision ;  but 
the  matter  is  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

ARMY  —  ARTILLERY  AND    ENGINEER 
OFFICERS.— QUESTION. 

Major  O'BEIENE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  To  explain  why 

Mr.  Serjeant  Simon 


Colonels  of  the  Eoyal  Artillory  and 
Eoyal  Engineers  are  excluded  j&om  the 
command  of  a  brigade  depot  wbilflt 
Officers  who  have  served  exclusively  in 
the  Cavalry  are  at  present  eligible  to 
such  commands ;  and,  whether  any  and 
what  addition  will  be  made  to  the  pre- 
sent numerical  strength  of  Non-com- 
missioned Officers  and  Men  at  brigade 
depots,  or  whether  a  reduction  will  be 
made  of  the  number  of  combatant 
Officers  ? 

Colonel  LOYD  LINDSAY  :  In 
answer  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member, 
I  beg  to  state  that  the  Warrant  was 
never  intended  to  apply  to  officers  of  the 
Eoyal  Artillery,  and  there  will  be  no 
objection  to  their  being  appointed  to 
these  commands  provided  they  have 
fulfilled  the  requirements — five  years' 
service  in  the  brevet  rank  they  now 
occupy.  With  those  qualifications  they 
may  be  appointed  to  those  commands. 
With  regard  to  the  second  point  in  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member's  Question,  he 
asks  whether  any  and^what  addition  will 
be  made  to  the  present  numerical  strength 
of  Non-commissioned  Officers  and  Men  at 
brigade  depots,  or  whether  a  reduction 
will  be  made  in  combatant  officers.  Well, 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  combatant 
officers,  I  may  remark  to  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  that  if  the  duties  were 
simple  in  connection  with  military  func- 
tions it  would  be  very  well ;  but  they 
have  other  duties  connected  with  re- 
cruiting, pensioners,  and  general  super- 
intendence which  are  reafly  heavy,  and 
I  can  say  that  there  are  not  too  many  of 
them  at  the  depots. 

BRITISH  BURMAH.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  EICHAED  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  If  he  can  give  the 
House  any  further  information  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Burmah;  and,  whe- 
ther instructions  have  been  sent  to  the 
Governor  General  of  India  not  to  take 
any  step  calculated  to  involve  the 
Country  in  war  with  Burmah  without 
express  authority  from  home  ? 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  Sir,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
add  very  much  to  the  knowledge  which 
the  House  already  possesses  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Burmah.  The  House 
is  aware  of  the  circumstances  which 
occurred  at  Mandalay.  The  Eesident 
there  and  the  British  Commissioner  at 
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Ban  goon  asked  that  reinforcements 
might  bo  sent  to  protect  British  Burmah. 
We  shall  maintain  the  attitude  of  pre- 
caution, and  the  Besident  will  remain 
at  Mandalay  while  he  considers  his 
safety  not  compromised.  The  telegraph 
keeps  us  in  easy  communication  with 
the  Indian  G-oyemment,  and  my  noble 
Friend  (Viscount  Cranbrook)  assures  me 
that  we  can  rely  upon  their  not  taking 
any  important  steps  without  our  con- 
sent. 

CYPRUS— THE  PIONEER  REGIMENT. 

QUESTION. 

General  Sm  GEORGE  BALFOUE 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  the  Cyprus  Pioneer  Begiment 
is  to  be  dressed  in  uniform  and  armed, 
and  what  uniform  and  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements ;  and,  if  so,  how  the  money 
for  these  and  other  regimental  equip- 
ments is  to  be  obtained;  and,  if  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  the  several  ranks  will  be  fur- 
nished ? 

Mb.  BOURKE:  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  answer  the  Question.  It  is 
reposed  that  the  Cyprus  Pioneers  shall 
e  dressed  in  scarlet.  I  imderstand  that 
it  is  intended  that  they  shall  be  equipped 
like  an  English  regiment  of  the  Line — 
that  is,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  With  regard  to  the  expense, 
it  is  intended  that  it  shall  be  provided 
out  of  the  Vote  which  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  will  find  in  Class  5  of  the 
Civil  Service  Estimates.  The  State- 
ment of  payment  and  allowances  will  be 
laid  before  the  House  previous  to  the 
Vote  being  proposed. 

Genebal  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR : 
The  Vote  alluded  to  in  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates  provides  only  for  the  pay  of 
the  men,  and  not  for  arms,  uniform,  and 
equipments. 

Me.  BOURKE:  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  will  find  that  uniforms 
are  included  ui^der  the  heading  of  the 
Vote. 

EGYPT— THE  FINANCES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ERRINGTON  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  Mr. 
Rivers  Wilson  has  made  any  Report  to 
the  English  Government  as  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  finances  of  Egypt ;  and, 
if  so,  if  there  will  be  any  objection  to 
lay  it  upon  the  Table  ? 

VOL   CCXLIV.     [thied  sekies.] 


The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: No,  Sir;  Mr.  Rivers  WUson 
has  not  made  any  such  Report  to  the 
Government;  nor  is  it  his  business  to 
do  so. 


ARMY  — THE   DEFENCE    OF    RORKE'S 

DRIFT— BREVET-MAJOR  CHARD. 

QUESTION. 

CoLOiraL  ARBUTHNOT  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether, 
by  his  recent  promotion  to  the  position 
of  Supemimierary  Captain  in  the  Royal 
Engineers,  Brevet  Major  Chard  will 
permanently  supersede,  in  regimental 
seniority  as  apart  from  Army  rank, 
those  Lieutenants  who  were  senior  to 
him  in  the  corps,  or  whether  he  will 
continue  to  be  Supernumerary  until 
such  time  as  he  would  be  promoted  in 
the  ordinary  course ;  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  whether  arrangements  will  be 
made  with  the  view  of  retaining  his  ser- 
vices during  such  interim  ? 

Colonel  LOYD  LINDSAY :  I  have 
said  that  Lieutenant  Chard  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain  and 
Brevet  Major,  and  he  will  continue  to 
remain  supernumerary  in  his  rank  until 
such  time  as  he  naturally  would  have 
risen  in  his  rank,  according  to  ordinary 
promotion.  But  he  will  supersede  those 
lieutenants  in  the  Service  who  are  now 
senior  to  him. 


SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR— 
THE  COMMAND.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  OTWAY  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  On  which  of  the  four 
Major  Generals  recently  sent  on  service 
in  South  Africa  will  devolve  the  office  of 
High  Commissioner  and  the  command 
of  the  Army  there,  in  the  event  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  and  Ix)rd  Chelmsford  ceas- 
ing to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  office  and 
command  ? 

Mr.  ARTHUR  MOORE  desired  to  be 
informed.  Whether  any  of  the  four 
Major  Generals  sent  out  to  aid  Lord 
Chelmsford  have  seen  active  service  in 
South  Africa  ? 

Colonel  LOYD  LINDSAY  :  Major 
General  Clifford  is  the  senior  Major 
General  gone  out  to  the  Cape,  and  he 
has  seen  service  in  South  A6iea»  having 
been  engaged  in  the  lail;, 
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Me.  OTWAT:  Will  the  command 
derolre  upon  Major  General  Clifford  in 
the  event  of  a  Tacancy  ? 

Colonel  LOYD  LIND8AT :  Tes ;  as 
a  matter  of  course,  as  senior  officer. 

MDTES  ACT,  1B72— MINING  EXPW)8ION8 
— SUPEKVISrON  OF  MANAGEBS. 
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23rd  of  Jannary,  not  of  March.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  tefera  to  the  deapatch.  I 
beg  to  aak  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  if 
he  18  in  poHseBsion  of  a  deapatch  of  that 
date? 

SiE  MICHABI-  HIOKS-BEACH :_  I 
am  really  very  sorry ;  I  did  not  notice 
the  misprint ;  I  replied  to  the  Question 
under  the  impression  that  the  date  named 
was  the  23rd  of  January.  I  hftTO  not 
received  any  such  despatch  nor  a  copy  of 
Colonel  Bray's  letters.  I  am  audous  to 
give  the  House  the  fullest  information 
in  my  power.  I  thought  the  t«legram 
of  the  Sth  of  October  had  been  already 
presented.  I  find  it  is  not  bo,  and  X  viU 
read  it  to  the  House.  It  was  sent  by 
me  in  reply  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  de- 
spatch of  the  10th  of  September,  whidi 
was  written  from  Cape  Town,  and  re- 
ceived by  me  on  the  Sth  of  October.  It 
was,  as  the  House  will  remember,  the 
first  request  for  reinforcements.  I  re- 
plied by  telegram  on  the  same  day — 

"  I  havs  receiTed  joat  despatch  of  the  10th 
□f  Beptemhor  Boggeatrng  reinforcament  of 
troopa.  Het  Majosty's  Oovemmeiit  will  Tuit 
the  result  of  your  poraonal  interviev  with  Sir 
Hcniy  Bulwer  and  General  Thosigor  befon 
coming  to  a  decision  on  the  subject.  I  am  led 
to  think  from  tho  InformatiDn  before  me  that 
there  should  still  be  a  good  chance  of  avoiding 
war  with  the  Zulus." 

The  House  will  remember  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  despatch  was  written  from  Cape 
Town ;  he  was  about  to  proceed  to 
Natal,  where  he  was  to  meet  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  and  General  Thcsiger.  The 
telegram  dated  the  ISth  of  October 
was  not  from  mo;  it  was  eimply  for- 
warded through  my  Office ;  it  was  a 
telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  to  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  was  included  in  the  War  Office 
Papers  presented  to  the  House. 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GORDON  ashed 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whe- 
ther he  will  lay  upon  tho  Table  ol 
the  House  Copies  of  his  Message  to 
Lieutenant  General  Thesiger,  and  of 
General  Thesiger's  reply  thereto,  both 
of  which  are  referred  to  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  De- 
spatch to  the  Secretary  of  Stato  for  tho 
Colonies,  dated  November  Uth,  1878  ? 

Colonel  LOYD-LINDSAY  :  If  the 
hon,  and  gallant  Member  will  turn  to 
the  Blue  Book  issued  this  morning,  he 
will  find  the  Papers  there  —  pages  6 
and  17. 


Mb.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  uis  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Greaves,  the 
manager  of  the  Stanley  Colliery,  when 
under  examination  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  explosion  that  killed  twenty-one 
men,  where  he  stated  that  he  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  Mines  Act,  1872, 
as  to  daily  supervision,  when  he  re- 
ceived simply  the  reports  of  the  deputies 
and  others  ;  and,  whether,  if  such  De  an 
incorrect  view,  he  will  instruct  the  in- 
spectors to  make  known  it  is  so  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  alreadv  taken  steps  with 
the  view  of  making  the  Inspectors  aware 
of  the  incorrectness  of  the  view  stated. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— PAPERS  AND 
DESPATCHES.— QUESTIONS. 
Sm  ALEXANDER  GORDON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
U  he  has  received  copies  of  the  follow- 
ing documents,  and,  if  received,  whe- 
ther he  will  lay  Copies  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House:— 

1.  "A  Despatch  from  Lieutenant  General 
Lord  Chelmsford,  dated  Korko's  Drift,  23rd 
March  1879,"  reportinp:  tho  afiiur  at  IsBndula 
on  tho  previous  day,  roforrod  to  in  Enclosure 
No.  4  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  Despatch  of  the 
27th  January  1B70. 

2.  "  Colonel  Bray's  very  clear  and  useful 
Letters,  dated  Court  Hoase,  Sandspruit,  Um- 
linga,  8a.ni.  and  1.25  p.m.  January  23rd  1879," 
referred  to  in  Enclosure  No.  6  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  Despatch  of  tho  27th  January  1879 ; " 

and,  if  he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  Copies  of  hie  Telegrams  to 
Sir  Bartle  Frero,  dated  Sth  and  18tb 
October  1878.  referred  to  at  page  79  of 
Blue  Book.  C.  2242? 

Snt  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  r 
I  have  not  received  copies  of  a  despatch 
from  Lord  Chelmsford  dated  the  23rd  of 
March,  nor  of  Colonel  Bray's  clear  and 
useful  letters ;  therefore,  I  am  unable 
to  lay  them  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON:  There 
is  a  misprint.    It  should  have  been  tiie 
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Mr.  MILBANK,  without  in  any  way 
wishing  to  cast  the  slightest  doubt  on 
the  statement  made  in  **  another  place  " 
by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  desired  to  give  Notice  of  his 
intention  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  to-morrow,  Whether  he  re- 
membered to  have  seen  or  heard  of  in 
the  War  Office  a  letter  or  despatch  from 
Lord  Chelmsford  to  His  Eoyal  High- 
ness to  the  efiPect  that  he  was  suffering 
from  the  strain  ofprolonged  anxiety  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY :  I  may  as  well 
answer  the  Question  at  once.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  such  despatch. 
I  am  making  every  effort  to  trace  it  both 
in  semi-private  papers,  such  as  there 
have  been,  in  letters  written  to  officers, 
and  letters  to  myself;  but  up  to  the 
present  time  no  trace  has  been  foiind  of 
any  such  Paper. 

FRANCE— THE  COMMERCIAL  TREATY. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  nego- 
tiations are  contemplated  or  are  being 
carried  on  for  the  renewal  of  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  between  Her  Majesty 
and  the  French  Eepublic,  or  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  new  Commercial  Treaty 
through  Her  Majesty's  Bepresentatives 
in  Franco,  or  in  any  other  manner ;  and, 
whether,  in  case  such  negotiations  are 
contemplated  or  are  being  carried  on, 
inasmuch  as  the  conclusion  of  a  Com- 
mercial Treaty  with  the  French  Ee- 
public may,  and  probably  will,  espe- 
cially under  the  most  favoured  nation 
clause  of  other  Treaties,  fetter  the  dis- 
cretion and  power  of  this  House  in  the 
performance  of  its  financial  and  legisla- 
tive duties  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  will  fur- 
nish to  this  House  such  information  as 
may  enable  this  House  to  form  and  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  the  contemplated 
terms  of  such  Commercial  Treaty  before 
this  Country  can  justly  be  held  pledged 
to  the  acceptance  of  such  Treaty  r 

TnE  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  :  The  position  of  affairs  in  regard 
to  the  Commercial  Treaty  between  this 
country  and  France  is  this — Notice  was 
given  to  the  British  Government  by  the 
French  Government  at  the  close  of  last 
year  for  the  termination  of  the  Treaty 
between  the  two  countries  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  this  year.    There  have  been 


several  communications  made  to  the 
Gt>vemment  by  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  persons  interested  in  the  trade  be- 
tween England  and  France,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  renewal  of  some  Com- 
mercial Treaty  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  French  Government  have 
informed  us  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  them  to  enter  into  any  communica- 
tions until  the  views  of  the  French 
Legislature  have  been  ascertained  upon 
the  general  principles  of  commerce  and 
commercial  action  to  be  adopted  by 
France.  The  discussion  will  arise  upon 
the  General  Tariff  Bill  which  is  now  oe- 
fore  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  but  it  is 
not  certain  when  the  Bill  will  come  on 
for  discussion.  At  the  present  moment 
I  feel  myself  unable  to  give  a  definite 
answer  to  the  latter  part  of  my  hon. 
Friend's  Question.  Much  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  communications  we 
are  enabled  to  open  before  I  can  say 
whether  and  in  what  way  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  take  the  opinion  of  this  House 
upon  any  terms  that  may  be  under  con- 
sideration. 

CRIMINAL    LAW— THE    CONVICTS 
THEODORIDI  AND  GORLERO. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  call  AN  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  TVhat 
were  the  special  circumstances  in  con- 
nection witn  the  application  made  on 
behalf  of  the  convict  Paulo  Gorlero  by 
the  Italian  Ambassador  which  caused  it 
''not  to  warrant  the  same  considera- 
tion" as  the  application  successfully 
made  on  behalf  of  the  convict  Theo- 
doridi  by  the  Ambassador  of  His  Ma- 
jesty the  Sultan  of  Turkey  ;  when  and 
through  whom  had  "  the  lady  concerned 
in  the  case  strongly  recommended  Theo- 
doridi  to  mercy ; "  what  were  the  special 
gprounds  stated  in  the  memorial  of  the 
convict  Theodoridi  himself;  and,  whe- 
ther, taking  into  consideration  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  this  act  of  mercy,  ne 
will  have  any  objection  to  lay  all  the 
Papers  connected  with  the  case  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  very  little  to  add  to  what  ho 
said  the  other  day  in  reference  to  tho 
release  of  the  convict  Theodoridi.  The 
Ambassadors  of  Turkey  and  Greece  had 
called  upon  him  at  different  times  in  a 
non-official  capacity,  and  he  told  both 
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that  any  formal  application  was  to  be 
made  to  the  Foreign  Office.  He  did  not, 
however,  believe  any  such  application 
was  made.  With  regard  to  Tneodoridi, 
his  offence  was  no  doubt  a  serious  one, 
and  fully  deserving  of  the  punishment 
awarded;  but  it  was  an  offence  peculiarly 
affecting  the  lady  herself.  All  the  letters 
which  she  was  anxious  to  obtain  had 
been  given  up,  and  at  the  time  the  lady 
herself  recommended  him  to  mercy. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought 
it  right  to  release  the  man,  and  he 
thought  that  the  absence  of  such  a 
scoundrel  from  the  country  would  be  no 
loss  to  it. 

ARMY— PORTABLE  INTRENCHING 
TOOLS.— QUESTION. 

Sir  BALDWYN  LEIGHTON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
any  of  the  regiments  lately  despatched 
to  South  Africa  were  furnished  with 
portable  intrenching  tools ;  and,  if  not, 
whether  her  Majesty's  Government  think 
it  desirable  that  any  delay  should  occur 
in  providing  such  equipment;  and, 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
aware  that  the  Boumanian  Army  at  the 
Siege  of  Plevna,  and  the  Austrian  Army 
in  the  disputed  occupation  of  the  Turkish 
Provinces,  found  such  equipment  of 
signal  service  ? 

Colonel  LOYD-LINDSAY,  in  reply, 
said,  our  Infantry  and  Cavalry  were 
always  furnished  with  the  ordinary 
equipment,  which  comprised  intrenching 
tools,  spades,  and  pickaxes;  and,  in 
addition  to  these,  the  regiments  lately 
despatched  to  South  Africa  had  2,000  or 
3,000  spades  and  pickaxes  of  a  light 
character.  Our  attachh  had  furnished 
full  information  upon  the  use  made  of 
this  equipment  at  Plevna  and  by  the 
Austrian  Army  of  Occupation,  and  a 
careful  report  was  being  made  by  the 
military  authorities.  It  was  obvious 
that  while  intrenching  tools  might  be 
useful  to  enable  men  to  protect  them- 
selves against  a  distant  fire,  they  would 
have  been  of  no  avail  as  against  a  sud- 
den rush  like  that  at  Isandula. 

TREATY   OF   BERLIN— EASTERN  ROTJ- 
MELIA.— QUESTIONS. 

TnE  Mabquess  of  HAETINGTON: 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer a  Question  of  which  I  have 
given  him  private  Notice,  "Whether  Her 
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Majesty's  Government  hare  receired 
from  the  Eussian  Government  any  pro- 
posals on  the  subject  of  a  joint  occupa- 
tion of  the  Province  of  Eastern  Itomnelia 
by  the  Powers  who  were  parties  to  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  upon  the  retirement  of 
the  Russian  Army  from  that  Province ; 
and,  if  not,  if  he  is  able  to  ffive  the 
House  any  information  in  reg^ard  to  any 
negotiations  that  may  have  taken  place 
in  consequence  of  those  communications? 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  wished 
also  to  put  a  Question,  of  which  he  had 
given  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  priyate 
Notice— namely.  Whether  mere  is  any 
truth  in  a  telegram  £rom  Berlin,  dated 
March  26,  which  asserts  that  Article  16 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  is  to  be  set  aside, 
and  a  ''mixed  occupation"  of  East 
Roumolia  is  to  take  place ;  and,  whether 
the  Porte  has  given  its  consent  to  and 
will  take  part  in  that  occupation  ?  Also, 
whether  this  course  has  been  assented  to 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  virtue 
of  a  secret  agreement  that  Russia  shall 
be  free  to  advance  to  Merv  and  shall  not 
oppose  the  advance  of  English  troops  to 
Herat  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  In  answer  to  the  noble  Mar- 
quess (the  Marquess  of  Hartington),  I 
can  only  say  that  communications  upon 
this  subject  have  been  received  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  from  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  of  Russia,  and  I  believe  also  by 
the  Governments  of  the  other  Powers 
who  were  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
The  subject  is  stQl  under  discussion ;  and 
it  would  not,  therefore,  be  convenient  to 
express  any  opinion  upon  it  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  not  seen  the  tele- 
gram to  which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Robert  Montagu)  refers.  It  certainly 
seems  to  contain  some  very  strange 
news. 


ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY. 
POSTPONEMENT. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER moved,  ''That  the  Orders  of  the 
Day  be  postponed  until  after  the  Notice 
of  Motion  relating  to  the  Zulu  War." 

Mr.  RYLANDS  asked  what  arrange- 
ments the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed to  make  with  a  view  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  debate  ? 

The  chancellor  of  theEXOHE- 
QUER    presumed    the    hon.  Member 
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meant  to  saj  witli  a  view  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debate.  He  should  sup- 
pose that  the  hon.  Members  for  Glasgow 
and  Oumberland,  who  had  giyen  Notices 
on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply  to- 
morrow, would  not  think  it  necessary  to 
stand  upon  their  rights,  and  that  the 
House  would  be  allowed  to  resume  the 
adjourned  debate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  said,  his  Notice  of 
Motion,  which  occupied  the  first  place, 
was  of  paramount  importance  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  subject.  In  the 
present  extreme  depression  of  our  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  industries  the 
subject  of  technical  education  was  one 
of  the  most  important  which  could  be 
discussed.  The  G-ovemment  were  also 
aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  that  any 
private  Member  had  in  securing  the 
first  plaoe  on  the  Paper.  It  was  rather 
hard,  therefore,  to  be  obliged  to  relin- 
quish it  after  securing  it.  At  the  same 
time,  he  could  not  possibly  resist  the 
wish  of  the  House  to  proceed  with  the 
adjourned  debate;  and  he  therefore 
would  give  way,  hoping,  however,  that 
the  Government  would,  if  necessary, 
assist  him  in  getting  another  day  for  his 
Motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered^  that  the  Orders  of  the  Day 
be  postponed  until  after  the  Notice  of 
Motion  relating  to  the  Zulu  War. — {Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.) 


MOTIONS. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR- 
SIR  BARTLE  FRERE. 

BESOLUTION.      [fIBST  NIGHT.] 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE,  in  rising 
to  move — 

"  That  this  House,  while  willing  to  support 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  all  necessary 
measures  for  defending  the  possessions  of  Her 
^lajesty  in  South  Africa,  regrets  that  the  ulti- 
matum which  was  calculated  to  produce  imme- 
diate  war  should  have  been  presented  to  the 
Zulu  King  without  authority  from  the  respon- 
sible advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  that  an  offen- 
sive war  should  have  been  commenced  without 
imperative  and  pressing  necessity  or  adequate 
preparation;  and  this  House  further  regrets 
that  after  the  censure  passed  upon  the  High 
Commissioner  by  Her  Majesty's  (Jovemmont  in 
the  Despatch  of  the  19th  day  of  March  1879,  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  South  Africa  should  be  re- 
tained in  his  hands," 


said,  from  the  year  1843  down  to  a  re- 
cent period,  the  Colony  of  Natal  had  en- 
i'oyed  complete  peace  upon  its  Zulu 
Trontier;  and,  similarly,  from  1852 
downwards,  a  condition  of  general  peace 
was  the  lot  of  the  South  African  Colo- 
nies generally.  During  the  past  three 
ye«urs,  however,  and  especituly  during 
the  last  two,  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
South  Africa  had  greatly  changed. 
They  had  seen  a  rapid  succession  of 
wars,  the  number  of  which  was  va- 
riously estimated  at  four,  five,  and  six, 
according  to  the  degree  of  importance 
attached  by  different  persons  to  the  dis- 
turbances which  had  occurred.  The 
state  of  things  existing  in  South  Africa 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  present 
High  Commissioner,  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
was  clearly  indicated  in  a  private  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  an  old  Colo- 
nist.    His  informant  said — 

"Sir  Bartle  Frere's  predecessor,  on  leaving 
the  Cape,  declared  that  whatever  difficulties 
might  fall  to  the  lot  of  his  successor,  it  was 
sa&factory  to  know  that  the  legacy  of  a  Kaffir 
war  was  not  one  of  them,  unless  the  'scare,' 
or  war  party,  were  allowed  to  work  their  will." 

Well,  "the  scare,"  or  war  party,  had 
been  allowed  to  work  their  will,  and 
the  question  naturally  arose — ^Who  was 
responsible  for  the  change?  In  con- 
trast with  the  circumstances  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  arrival  in  the  Colony,  it 
was  interesting  to  note  his  own  account 
of  the  present  condition  of  affairs  there. 
Speaking  of  Natal,  he  said — 

"  The  capital  and  all  the  principal  towns  are 
at  this  moment  in  laager,  prepared  for  an  attack 
which,  even  if  successfully  resisted,  would  leave 
two-thirds  of  them  in  aishes,  and  the  country 
around  utterly  desolated.  From  every  part  of 
South  Africa,  outside  the  Colony,  where  Native 
races  predominate,  come  the  same  reports  of 
uneasiness,  and  of  intended  risings  of  the 
Natives  against  the  White  man,  while  the  ma- 
jority of  &e  Transvaal  European  population  is 
in  a  state  of  avowed  readiness  to  take  any  op- 
portunity of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  English 
CJovemment." 

Some  years  ago,  a  dispute  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  Zulu  Kingdom  and  the  Trans- 
vaal Boers  with  regard  to  the  possession 
of  certain  territory;  and  when  the  Trans- 
vaal was  annexed.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment informed  Parliament  that  the 
object  in  view  was  to  restore  tranquillity, 
and  prevent  a  collision  between  the 
Zulus  and  the  White  population.  When 
the  South  African  Bill  wa^  discussed, 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Lis- 
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keard  (Mr.  Courtney)  warned  hon.  Mem- 
bers that  they  were  being  misled ;  but 
the  Government  and  their  supporters, 
who  were  themselves  misled,  and  not 
misleading,  adhered  to  their  views.  As 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  their  policy 
in  the  affair  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
peace  and  friendliness  towards  the  Zulu 
nation.  They  desired  that  no  more 
wars  should  disturb  our  Colonies  in 
South  Africa;  and  it  was  with  that 
view  that  they  supported  the  Govern- 
ment in  passing  the  Bill.  It  was  in 
the  face  of  the  protests  and  arguments 
of  those  who  opposed  the  Bill  that 
statements  such  as  he  had  referred  to 
had  much  weight  with  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  House.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Sandwich  (Mr. 
Knatchbull  -  Hugessen),  quoting  the 
words  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  said  that — 

*'Hor  Majesty's  Government  could  not  ac- 
cept or  bo  a  party  to  any  of  those  monstrous 
extensions  of  territory  by  the  Boers ;  " 

and  it  was  clear  that  the  idea  of  the 
House  was  that  by  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  the  Zulu  Eangdom  would  be 
protected  against  the  aggressive  action 
of  the  Boers.  As  for  the  disputed  land 
claims,  they  were  told  by  Sir  Arthur 
Cunynghame,  who  was  the  General  in 
command  at  the  time  of  the  annexation, 
in  a  book  he  had  recently  published, 
that  the  Boers  claimed  a  large  extent  of 
country  which  they  asserted  Cetewayo 
had  sold  to  them,  an  assertion  which  he 
denied,  and  that,  acting  as  mediator 
between  the  parties,  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstono  had  taken  the  part  of  the 
Zulu  King.  That  was  a  fair  sum- 
mary of  the  case.  Now,  with  re- 
spect to  those  lands,  something  might 
be  gathered  from  the  rates  at  which 
they  were  sold.  Sir  Arthur  Cunyng- 
hame stated  that  1,800,000  acres  had 
been  sold  at  three-halfpence  an  acre,  al- 
though the  land  was  good.  It  was 
customary  for  the  Boers,  as  each  man 
came  of  age,  to  give  him  a  plot  of  terri- 
tory extending  to  6,000,  10,000,  and 
even  to  12,000  acres;  and  Sir  Arthur 
Cunynghame  stated  that  a  large  number 
of  farms  had  been  measured  by  a  Go- 
vernment surveyor,  and  that  some  of 
the  farms  which  were  represented  as 
containing  6,000  acres  each  were  found 
to  contain  9,000  and  some  12,000  acres. 
The  measurement  of  one  plot  of  land 
was  stated  to  be  160,000  acres,  but  on 
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being  measured  it  was  found  to  extend 
to  240,000  acres;    and  he  added  that, 
though  most    of  the    Boers    had    far 
more  land  than    they  could    manage, 
yet  every  one  of  them  desired  to  have 
more ;  and  with  reference  to  those  claims 
generally,   he    said  that  quarrels  and 
bloodshed  were  the  result  of  their  being 
made.   "Well,  the  Government  of  Natal — 
even  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  who  was 
at  that  time  the  adviser  of  the  Govern- 
ment— and  Her  Majesty's  GK>v6mment 
itself  had  all  stated  their  strong  dis- 
approval of  the  conduct  of  the  Boers. 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  however,  ap- 
peared to  have  changed  his  mind  about 
the  time  Sir  Bartle  Frore  changed  his. 
Which  of  the  two  had  instigated  the 
other  to  do  so  he  could  not,  of  course,  say. 
All  through  the  Papers  it  would,  however, 
be  seen  that  the  Government  of  Natal  had 
acted  as  a  Government  having  a  real  head 
— a  Government  not  run  away  with  by 
passion  or  terror,  a  Government  which 
was  in  complete  contrast,  from  the  first 
line  of  the  Blue  Books  to  the  last,  with 
the  Government  of  Sir  Bartle   Frere. 
In  one    despatch    the    Gt)vemment  of 
Natal  said  that  the  Zulus  had  never 
given  up  their  claim  to  the  lands  in 
dispute ;  that  they  had  offered  the  land 
to  the  Government  of  Natal ;  had  asked 
for  the  intercession  of  the  Government 
of  Natal,  of  which  they  professed  them- 
selves to  be  friends.     After  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  the  disputed  lands 
were  occupied  by  the  Boers  and  were 
forcibly  held  by  them,  and  the  Zulus 
complained  that  they  had  been  driven 
from  their  lands.     He  asked  the  House 
to  remember  that,  for  it  was  clear  that 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,   in  the  face   of  the 
plainest  evidence,  had  altogether  con- 
tradicted and  denied  the  fact,  and  had 
said  that  the  Zulus  were  taking  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  and  had  driven 
our  people  away  from  their  lands.     In 
another  despatch  the  Natal  Government 
pointed  out  that  the  messengers  from 
Cetewayo  had  arrived,  and  had,  in  his 
name,  asked  for  an  arbitration  on  the 
question;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,   at 
tJio   end  of  1877  or  the  beginning  of 
1878,    an  arrangement  for  arbitration 
was  come  to,  and  it  was  agreed  between 
the  Government  of  Natal  and  Cetewayo, 
and  approved  by  the  High  Commissioner, 
that  there  should  be  arbitration  on  tho 
subject.  Arbitrators  wore  appointed;  an<l 
if  this  step  was  not  taken  at  tho  sugges- 
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tion  of  the  Zulu  King,  at  all  events,  when 
it  was  put  to  him  by  the  Qovemment  of 
Natal,  he  at  once  assented  to  it.  Mes- 
sengers were  sent  to  him  on  our  behalf, 
and  they  reported  that  they  were 
thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  the  King's 
desire  for  peace,  and  that  the  story  that 
he  had  invaded  the  disputed  territory 
and  set  up  a  military  kraal  there  was 
untrue.  They  said,  too,  that  he  had 
offered  to  abandon  his  claim  to  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, and  had  spoken  of  writing  to  the 
Queen,  stating  his  strong  desire  to  re- 
main on  good  terms  with  the  British 
Government,  and  they  added  that  no 
one  could  doubt  that  he  strongly  wished 
that  the  dispute  should  be  sent  to  arbi- 
tration. Sir  Bartle  Frere  admitted  that 
such  was  Oetewayo's  wish;  but  he  added 
that  if  the  arbitration  had  fi;one  against 
him  he  would  not  abide  by  it.  It  might 
bethought  by  some  that  if  the  arbitration 
went  against  Sir  Bartle  Frere  he  might 
avoid  it  by  some  convenient  pretext. 
The  Blue  Book  contained  the  answer  in 
full  of  Cetewayo  to  the  suggestion  as  to 
arbitration  of  the  Natal  Government, 
and  it  would  be  seen,  on  reference  to  it, 
that  it  was  couched  in  the  most  friendly 
terms.  The  Government  at  home  con- 
curred in  the  view  as  to  Cetewayo's 
friendliness.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
wrote  to  say  that  he  was  disposed  to 
think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  ac- 
cept Cetewayo' s  offer,  and  he  modified 
the  proposal  of  the  Natal  Government, 
and  accepted  that  of  the  Zulu  King. 
Thus,  it  would  be  seen  that  there  was 
then  a  general  feeling  of  a  conciliatory 
kind  existing  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. Cetewayo  received  a  second 
embassy,  who  informed  him  that  nego- 
tiations for  arbitration  were  on  foot; 
he  said  what  he  heard  had  lifted  a 
weight  from  his  heart ;  that  they  were 
words  he  was  glad  to  hear.  They  added 
that  the  chief  men  about  the  King  did 
not  wish  for  war ;  but  appeared  like  men 
who  had  been  carrying  a  heavy  burden, 
and  were  told  that  they  might  put  it 
down  and  rest.  The  Natal  Government 
suggested  that,  as  regarded  the  disputed 
lands,  the  statm  quo  should  be  respected,^ 
and  Cetewayo  gave  a  promise  to  that 
effect.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  since  said 
that  that  promise  was  broken ;  but  not 
only  was  there  no  evidence  of  that, 
but  it  was  clearly  the  opinion  of  the 


Natal  Government  that  the  promise  was 
kept  throughout.  The  Papers  in  the 
hands  of  hon.  Members  set  forth  the 
arrangements  which  were  made  for  the 
arbitration,  and  that  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone— and  this  was  the  first  note 
of  discord,  the  first  sign  that  mischief 
was  brewing — ^recorded  his  dissent.  The 
Transvaal  Government  at  that  moment 
were  against  the  arbitration,  although 
they  afterwards  came  round,  apparently 
because  they  had  been  persuaded  that 
the  arbitration  would  be  favourable  to 
their  views.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  accepted 
the  inquiry,  but  asserted  that  it  would 
be  adverse  to  the  Zulus.     He  said — 

**  I  cannot  aay  that  I  see  much  hope  of  per- 
manent peace  being  obtained  by  means  of  the 
intervention  at  present  suggested.  I  should 
rather  expect  that  the  Zulu  King,  like  many 
other  military  despots,  will  be  willing  to  accept 
an  intervention  that  will  give  him  what  he  de- 
sires without  fighting  for  it,  but  that  he  will 
not  accept  with  equal  readiness  a  decision  ad- 
verse to  nis  claims." 

It  proved  to  [be  Sir  Bartle  Frere  who 
would  not  accept  a  decision  adverse 
to  his  claims.  AVnat  did  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone  say  at  this  time?  At  this 
moment  he  received  a  deputation  of 
Dutch  Boers,  representing  the  people 
who  had  settled  on  the  disputed  soil, 
and  told  them  that  it  was  an  abso- 
lute nec-essity  for  the  Government  to 
accept  the  arbitration.  He  said  that 
when  a  man  like  Cetewayo  proposed 
a  resort  to  peaceable  means  for  the 
settlement  of  a  difficulty,  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  country  to  accept 
his  proposals.  He  also  told  them  that 
the  result  of  the  arbitration  would  be 
in  support  of  their  views.  His  words 
were — 

**  I  told  them  that  Cetewayo  had  consented  to 
arbitration,  and  that,  whatever  our  individual 
views  might  be  as  to  the  practical  issue  of  the 
remedy,  we  were  bound  to  show  at  least  as 
^reat  a  desire  for  a  peaceful  settlement  as  the 
Zulu  King  was  said  to  have  shown,  of  whose 
character  the  memorialists  had  used  such  strong 
language.  I  told  them  that  I  would  do  all  in 
my  power  to  obtain  for  the  State  its  just  rights, 
but  that  the  use  of  force  was  at  present  out  of 
the  question.  I  pressed  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity lor  abstaining  from  the  commission  of  any 
act  that  might  prejudice  those  rights,  and 
begged  of  them  to  hekr  their  burdens  as  beet 
they  could,  in  the  hope  of  a  fair  and  righteous 
judgment  being  ultimately  secured." 

Thus,  he  told  the  representatives  of  the 
Transvaal  that  he  would  maintain  before 
the  Commission  claims  which  he  now 
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called  their  just  rights,  but  which  he  had 
previously  condemned  in  the  strongest 
language.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  replying 
to  the  Goyernment  of  the  Transvaal  that 
the  Dutch  Burghers  had  expressed  their 
disappointment  at  what  had  been  done 
in  view  of  putting  off  war,  said — "  They 
object  to  arbitration,  and  they  will  re- 
sist any  decision  that  goes  against  them." 
The  Natal  Oovemment  also  said  that 
the  object  of  the  memorialists  was  war 
with  the  Zulu  nation,  and  that  they 
seemed  to  lose  sightjof  the  fact  that  war 
with  the  Zulus  no  longer  concerned 
Transvaal  territory  alone.  The  Natal 
Government  pointed  out  how  dangerous 
it  would  be  for  all  the  Governments  to 
appeal  to  arms  for  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute.  A  message  was  then  sent  to  Cete- 
wayo,  who  treated  the  embassy  with  high 
consideration;  and  yet,  in  the  same  month. 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  telegraphed 
that  there  was  imminent  danger  of  war 
with  the  Zulus ;  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
who  was  bound  to  believe  the  Govern- 
ment of  Natal  in  preference  to  the 
Government  of  the  Transvaal,  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  views  of  the  latter 
Government.  He  reported  home  that 
the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  was 
in  favour  of  war  ;  but  he  failed  to  report 
home  the  views  of  the  Government  of 
Natal,  which  were  in  favour  of  peace. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  as  soon  as  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission  appointed  to  settle 
the  boundary  question  was  known  to  be 
opposed  to  his  own  views,  began  to 
seek  for  fresh  occasion  for  war — a  war 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  home,  would  not  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Colonies.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
had,  in  his  opinion,  kept  back  the  award 
for  nine  months.  The  Commission  was 
appointed  in  March,  and  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  was  informed  in  April  that  the 
views  of  its  members  would  be  in  favour 
of  the  Zulus,  and  against  the  claims  of 
the  Dutch  Boers.  The  Commission  finally 
reported  at  the  end  of  June.  The  deci- 
sion was  officially  communicated  to  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  he  had  known  what  it  would  be 
since  the  middle  of  April,  yet  he  kept 
back  his  final  award  until  the  month  of 
December.  On  the  15th  of  May,  when 
Cetewayo  had  heard  the  details  of  the 
decision,  he  said — 

"Ho  now  sees  that  he  is  a  child  of  this 
Govcmment  (the  Natal  Govcmmont),  and  that 
tho  desire  of  this  Government  is  to  do  him 
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justice ;  had  it  acted  in  any  other  way  than  it 
has  now  done,  fear  would  have  overcome  him, 
and  he  might  have  fled  ^m  those  whom  he  now 
feels  satislied  are  his  friends  and  wish  him.  to 
live  in  peace.  Cetewayo  and  the  Zula  people 
are  awaiting  with  heating  hearts  what  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Natal  will  decide  about 
the  land  that  the  Boers  have  given  them  (the 
Zulus)  so  much  trouble  about,  for  the  Zulus 
wish  very  much  now  to  re-occupy  the  land  they 
never  parted  with,  as  it  is  now  the  proper 
season  for  doing  so." 

The  Governor  of  Natal,  on  the  receipt  of 
that  letter,  promised  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  coming  to  a  settlement,  and 
yet  the  award  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was 
not  communicated  until  the  month  of 
December.  The  Government  of  Natal, 
writing  in  July,  pointed  out  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had  the  whole  of  the  case 
of  the  Commissioners  in  his  hands  ;  and 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  then  began  those  small, 
petty,  unworthy,  and  miserable  cavils,  in 
which  he  continued  to  indulge  for  four 
or  five  months — cavils  with  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  Government  of  Nat€d,  the 
Bishop  of  Natal,  and  others  who  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  the  Zulu  nation. 
The  arguments  of  the  Government  of 
Natal  were  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
as  the  peurty  most  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  was  naturally  the  Go- 
vernment of  Natal,  representing,  as  they 
did,  the  Colony  upon  which  the  brunt  of  a 
war  with  the  Zulus  must  necessarily  fall. 
The  Colony,  it  should  be  remembered, 
had  been  the  neighbour  of  Cetewayo 
for  over  20  years,  and  during  a  large 
portion  of  that  period  it  had  been  gar- 
risoned by  half  a  single  British  battalion, 
although  the  whole  Zulu  military  system 
was  lying  upon  its  Borders  just  as  well 
prepared  for  war  as  at  the  present  time. 
The  decision  was  expressed  in  July,  and  it 
ought  to  have  boon  communicated  at  once. 
But  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  an  offensive  war ;  he  had  laid 
his  plans  for  tho  concentration  of  four 
columns  upon  the  Zulu  Frontier,  and  in 
July  and  August  he  was  gaining  time  by 
cavilling  in  detail  with  the  award.  An 
admirable  paper  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
on  the  disputed  boundary  completely 
answered  all  the  objections  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere.  In  August,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  expressed  his  views  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Natal,  and  they  again  replied 
to  them.  The  Government  of  Natal 
denied  the  statement  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
that  the  Zulus  had  taken  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  The  Government  of 
Natal  said — 
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"  In  this  matter  it  was  the  €k)yeniin6nt  of  the 
Republic,  or  its  subjects  with  its  sanction  ex- 
pressed or  unexpressed,  who,  bent  on  acquiring 
a  portion  of  the  Zulu  country — and,  possibly, 
with  the  view  of  ultimately  becoming  masters 
of  the  whole  country — ^pushed  the  boundaries 
of  the  Republic  further  and  further  into  Zulu- 
land,  disregarding  the  rights  of  the  Zulu  nation, 
and  refusing  to  listen  to  their  complaints  and  to 
the  proposals  that  were  made  for  the  dispute 
coming  under  the  cognizance  and  judgment  of 
a  neutral  Government.  By  force  of  circum- 
stances, the  subjects  of  the  Transvaal  were 
enabled  to  hold  the  lands  thus  acquired  by  them 
for  several  years ;  and  now,  when  the  day  of 
settlement  has  come,  they  may  turn  round  and 
say  that  they  are  the  aggrieved  and  that  the 
Zulus  are  the  aggressors." 

These  were  not  his  words,  but  the  words 
of  the  Government  of  Natal,  and  they 
accompanied  those  words  by  saying  that 
the  decision  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
Zulus  without  delay.  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
in  his  answer  to  this,  cavilled  and  raised 
objections  to  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Natal,  saying,  as  though  he 
would  put  a  kind  of  conundrum — 
**  What  precisely  do  the  Zulus  claim  in 
the  disputed  territory  ?  What  rights  do 
they  wish  to  exercise  there,  and  how  do 
they  wish  to  exercise  those  rights  ?  "  In 
reply,  the  Governor  of  Natal  said — 

*^  I  think  it  is  clear  that  what  the  Zulus  claim 
in  the  ^  disputed  territory '  is  actual  possession 
and  use  of  the  country  as  Zulu  country  for  the 
Zulus.  Mere  Sovereignity,  with  the  colonization 
of  the  country  by  European  colonists  in  any 
number,  they  know  very  well  would,  in  a  short 
time,  come  to  mean  either  the  sovereignty  of  the 
White  man  or  conflict  with  him.*' 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  Government 
of  Natal.  The  Papers  showed  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  wished  at  this  very  moment 
to  send  ships  off  the  coast  of  the  Zulu 
country ;  but  the  Natal  Government  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  so.  Again,  we 
knew  that  the  Government  at  home  was 
informed  early  in  September  that  all  the 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  an  of- 
fensive war.  In  his  Besolution  he  as- 
sumed that  the  Government  at  home  re- 
fused to  give  leave  for  this  offensive  war ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  they  must  have  been  very  remiss,  if 
they  did  not  see  early  in  last  year  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to 
make  an  offensive  war.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
continued  his  cavils  by  saying — "The 
decision  of  the  Commissioners  was  not 
such  as  would  have  been  given  in  a  Court 
of  Law."  The  Lieutenant  Governor,  in 
a  dignified  manner,  replied — "It  was  the 
decision  of  a  Court  of  Equity."     In  his 


opinion,  no  more  dignified  rebuke  was 
ever  administered  by  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  officer.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  hav- 
ing become  aware  that  he  would  have 
to  give  up  the  disputed  territory,  at  all 
events  in  name,  sought  out  other  causes 
for  a  war  which  he,  no  doubt,  thought 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  Colony. 
He  said  he  considered  that  an  organized 
Zulu  Army  threatened  the  very  existence 
of  the  Gt>vemment  of  Natal.  But  the 
Gbvemment  of  Natal,  not  having  lost 
their  heads,  replied — 

"The  maintenance  of  a  standing  and  woU- 
orgamzed  Army,  it  should  bo  observed,  is  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Zulu  nation,  which 
in  all  its  traditions  and  instincts  is  warlike,  and 
does  not  in  itself  prove  that  there  is  any  set 
purpose  of  aggression  in  the  mind  of  the  King.'* 

The  Government  of  Natal  had  shown 
from  first  to  last,  according  to  the  Papers, 
that  it  was  not  a  Government  to  be 
frightened  or  to  be  easily  put  out  of  its 
mind.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  next  raised  a 
question  which  figured  afterwards  in  the 
Ultimatum,  observing  that — 

**The  Zulus  had  claimed  a  vast  extension 
of  the  existing  boundaries  of  the  Zulu  King- 
dom." 

There  was  no  evidence  whatever  in  the 
published  Papers  to  justify  that  state- 
ment. Sir  Bartle  Frere  used  language 
which  showed  how  determined  he  was 
that  the  Zulus  should  never  again  really 
possess  the  disputed  land.  He  said, 
with  regard  to  the  comparative  title  of 
the  Zulus  and  that  of  the  Boers — 

"  The  Boors  had  force  of  their  own  and  every 
right  of  conquest ;  but  they  hud  (iIho  what  tlioy 
seriously  believed  to  be  u  higher  title  in  the  old 
commands  they  found  in  parts  of  their  Biblo  to 
exterminate  the  Gentiles  and  take  their  land  in 
possession.* ' 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  added — 

**  We  may  freely  admit  that  they  misinter- 
preted  the  text,  and  were  utterly  mistaken  in 
its  application ;  but  they  had  at  leaitt  a  sincere 
belief  in  the  Divine  authority  for  what  they  did, 
and,  therefore,  a  far  higher  title  than  the  Zulus 
could  claim  for  all  they  acquired." 

**And,  therefore,  a  far  higher  title." 
When  a  man  wrote  in  language  of  this 
kind,  was  it  right  to  censure  him  for  one 
proceeding^  onfy,  and  not  to  blame  his 
whole  policy  ?  Passages  of  this  kind  in 
his  Reports  showed  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
was  a  man  who  ought  not  to  be  left  for 
one  moment  at  the  head  of  affairs.  At 
page  49,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  used  words  of 
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almost  similar  type,  wliioli  were  equally 
disrespectful  to  tae  opinion  of  liis  Com- 
missioners.    He  said — 

**  Had  tho  means  then  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Transvaal  Government  sufficed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Government  would  have  been  justi- 
fied in  ejecting  the  Zulu  intruders  and  replacing 
and  protecting  the  Transvaal  occupants." 

Affain,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  cavilled  at  the 
rejection  of  Transvaal  evidence  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  he  attacked  them 
and  the  Natal  Government  upon  this 
point.  What  did  the  Commissioners 
say,  however,  about  this  evidence  which 
was  produced  on  behalf  of  the  Transvaal? 
They  said— 

"The  next  document  put  forward  by  the 
Transvaal  Government  (No.  9),  purporting, 
with  other  matter,  to  give  an  account  of  a  meet- 
ing between  Sir  Theophilus  Shopstone,  tho  Se- 
cretary for  Native  Affairs  of  Natal,  Panda,  the 
Zulu  King,  and  Cetewayo,  is  plainly  a  fabrica- 
tion, because  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  did  not 
arrive  at  Nodwengu  from  Natal  to  meet  Panda 
and  Cetewayo  until  the  9th  of  May,  1861, 
whereas  the  Transvaal  document  is  dated  the 
I6th  of  March  of  that  year." 

These  Commissioners  were  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  as  com- 
petent to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  any 
men  who  could  be  found.  They  were — 
Mr.  Shepstone,  the  Secretary  for  Native 
Affairs  in  Natal,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  gallant  Colonel  Dumford,  who 
lost  his  life  afterwards  at  Isandlana.  All 
the  dates  were  given,  by  which  it  became 
clear  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  the  facts 
really  in  his  hands  in  April.  The  Com- 
missioners began  to  sit  in  the  early  days 
of  March,  1878,  and  all  was  over  by 
June.  By  tho  end  of  July  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  had  all  the  Papers  which  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  consideration  of  the  case, 
and  by  the  end  of  July  he  was  in  as 
good  a  position  as  the  Government  of 
Natal  to  give  his  award  on  the  case ;  but 
he  kept  back  his  award  till  the  middle  of 
December,  when  all  his  plans  were  pre- 
pared, and  when  he  was  ready  with  his 
troops  and  his  Ultimatum.  The  last  re- 
ference he  had  to  make  respecting  the 
disputed  territory  was  to  Command 
Papers  2,222,  p.  196.  Lord  Chehnsford 
was  appointed  British  Resident  in  Zulu- 
land,  and  instructions  were  given  to  his 
Lordship  as  to  what  he  was  to  do  with 
regard  to  the  disputed  territory.  Those 
instructions  were^ — 

"  His  Excellency  also  knowo  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  plan  of  tho  future  settlement  of  Zululand 
that  in  tho  disputed  territory  all  of  the  former 
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White  settlers  who  wish  to  remain  on  the  lums 
occupied  by  them  in  the  land  now  declared  to  be 
Zululand,  shall  be  permitted  to  continiie  there 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Besident, 
and  subject  to  no  further  payments  for  their 
land  thaii  they  would  have  paid  to  the  Transraal 
Government  had  the  district  been  assigned  to 
the  Transvaal.'* 

So  that  these  Boers,  who  had  taken  all 
the  good  land  and  had  acquired  their 
title  in  the  nefarious  manner  he  had 
described,  were  to  be  protected  not  only 
in  their  lives  and  moveable  property, 
but  in  the  possession  of  the  whole  of 
their  lands  on  the  same  terms  as  they 
held  them  from  the  Transvaal  GK>Tem- 
ment.  In  Command  Papers  2,252 
would  be  found  a  long  argument  between 
Bishop  Colenso  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  on 
the  question  of  the  award.  The  Bishop 
attacked  him  for  having  taken  back  with 
one  hand  what  he  pretended  to  have 
given  with  the  other,  and  on  the  other 
points  of  the  Ultimatum.  It  was  strange 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  not  put  we 
Q-ovemment inpossession  of  the  Bishop's 
last  letter.  There  was  no  document 
which  he  had  seen  in  which  the  position 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  more  triumph- 
antly refuted.  He  said  so,  because  it 
was  stated  on  Tuesday  in  ''another 
place"  that  the  Bishop  approved  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  proceedings.  But  he  did 
not.  In  the  Paper  he  had  referred  to, 
the  Bishop  from  first  to  last  demolished 
the  defence  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had 
set  up.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  still  in 
command  in  South  AMca;  though  he 
had  been  censured  he  had  been  continued 
in  command.  In  Correspondence  2,260, 
p.  24,  would  be  found  this  passage — 

"  After  what  I  had  seen  of  tho  disposition  of 
the  Natal  officials  where  Dutch  interests  were 
concerned,  it  would  be  a  mockery  to  have  en- 
trusted the  care  of  the  poor  Transvaal  farmers 
to  them." 

How  could  officials  be  expected  to  carry 
out  a  policy  which  they  disapproved, 
when  they  were  condemned  in  the  lan- 
guage he  had  read?  [Sir  Michaei. 
Hicks-Beach  asked  him  to  read  on.] 
The  rest  of  the  passage  was,  "Even  if 
I  could  have  been  assured  of  a  continu- 
ance of  the  just  rule  of  Sir  Honry  Bul- 
wer."  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self would  be  of  opinion  that  that  did 
not  alter  the  matter.  He  had  the  highest 
respect  for  the  character  of  the  Governor 
of  Natal,  and  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
reading  that  testimony,  though  it  came 
from  Sir  Bartle  Frero.     When  the  Zulu 
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King  was  waiting  our  decision  and  had 
been  kept  quiet  by  the  promises  of  the 
Governor  of  Natal,  surely  it  would  have 
been  wise  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  should 
be  able  at  the  earliest  date  to  report  the 
decision  and  award?  A  message  was 
despatched  from  the  Commission  to  8ir 
Bartle  Frere,  showing  which  way  their 
opinion  would  go,  as  early  as  the  1 4th 
of  April.  But  he  had  begpin  his  pre- 
parations for  the  Zulu  War  as  early  as 
the  month  of  January,  1878;  he  had 
sent  ships  to  the  Zulu  coast  in  March  ; 
and  had  spies  out  at  that  time,  who  were 
learning  the  best  way  to  invade  Zulu- 
land.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  as  appeared 
from  the  Papers,  expected  a  decision  in 
his  favour;  but  the  decision  went  against 
him,  and  he  then  looked  out  for  a  cause 
of  war,  which  he  thought  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Colony  of  Natal.  On 
the  25th  of  July  occurred  the  raid  of 
Sirayo's  sons,  and  the  pretext  for  war 
was  given  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
wanted.  He  would  now  prove  that  the 
whole  of  the  points  put  forward  in  his 
Ultimatum  were  of  two  kinds — either 
points  on  which  satisfaction  could  be  ob- 
tained, or  points  upon  which  in  no  cir- 
cumstances was  it  possible  to  obtain 
satisfaction.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  spoke  of 
the  raid  of  Sirayo's  sons  as  an  outrage 
on  the  Natal  territory ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment of  Natal  did  not  see  it  in  that 
light.  The  Government  of  Natal  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  sending  for  prisoners 
into  Zululand,  and  had,  therefore,  vio- 
lated Zulu  territory.  It  appeared  that 
two  of  the  wives  of  the  great  Chief 
Sirayo  had  fled  with  lovers  into  Natal ; 
they  had  been  followed  by  the  sons  of 
Sirayo ;  had  been  taken  back,  and,  it 
was  said,  killed.  The  view  of  the  Natal 
Government  was  that  a  large  compensa- 
tion for  this  outrage  should  be  de- 
manded, and  the  view  of  Cetewayo  was 
that  a  large  compensation  shouldbe  paid. 
He  would  prove  that  from  the  Papers ; 
but  he  believed  they  had  not  before  them 
the  whole  of  the  documents  which  passed 
between  the  sending  of  the  Ultimatum 
and  the  crossing  of  the  Frontier.  The 
second  of  the  outrages  was  that  on  the 
engineers,  which  was  not  an  outrage  at 
aU,  because  the  two  engineers  were  mili- 
tary spies  of  the  English  Government, 
sent  out  to  make  a  survey  with  a  view 
to  invasion.  While  they  were  engaged 
in  that  survey  Zulus  came  down,  took 
away  a  pipe  and  a  pocket-handkerchief. 


detained  the  engineers  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a-half,  and  sent  them  back 
again.  For  that  no  compensation  should 
have  been  asked ;  but  it  was  demanded, 
and  an  offer  was  made  that  it  would  be 
paid.  The  next  point  put  forward  by 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  that  of  the  Swazi 
territory  and  of  Umbellini.  Umbellini 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  Swazi  Throne.  This  man, 
over  whom  Cetewayo  had  no  control, 
had  invaded  our  territory ;  but  because 
he  came  from  Zululand,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  assumed  that  he  was  a  subject  of 
Cetewayo.  He  had  heard  that  this  very 
man  had  gone  back  and  was  now  aiding 
Cetewayo  in  his  war  with  us.  If  that 
was  true,  it  would  only  show  with  what 
astounding  rashness  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
had  added  to  the  difficulties  which 
already  existed  in  that  country.  There 
was  another  demand  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promises  made  by  Cetewayo  on 
his  Coronation ;  but  it  was  never  for  one 
moment  supposed  that  we  were  to  hold 
Cetewayo  to  the  performance  of  those 
promises.  If  he  had  dreamed  that  they 
would  be  put  forward  in  an  ultimatum, 
he  never  would  have  entertained  them. 
He  hoped  there  would  be  no  defence  by 
the  Government  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  on 
this  ground.  He  believed  the  Govern- 
ment themselves  had  been  deceived  with 
regard  to  the  missionaries.  The  leaning 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  mind  from  the  first 
had  been  in  favour  of  an  offensive  war ; 
but  the  Secretary  of  State  had  been 

Erompt  in  repudiating  that  object.  He 
ad  been  prompt,  also,  in  repudiating 
what  had  been  put  forward  on  the 
part  of  the  missionaries.  When  simi- 
lar claims  were  proposed  in  favour  of 
the  missionaries  in  China,  the  great 
societies  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected altogether  repudiated  them.  He 
believed  they  would  now  be  repudiated 
by  their  leading  Bepresentatives  in 
that  House,  who  would  never  be  par- 
ties to  the  steps  which  were  recom- 
mended by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  order  to 
force  the  Gospel  on  a  savage  people. 
Then  came  the  question  of  the  British 
Eesident  in  Zululand,  who  was  to  try 
aU  cases  in  which  the  missionaries  were 
concerned.  The  last  point  concerned  the 
Zulu  Army.  That  Army  had  never  been 
a  terror  to  Natal.  At  one  time  Natal  was 
wholly  stripped  and  denuded  of  troops, 
through  the  policy  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
yet  Cetewayo  did  not  invade  the  Colony 
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and  committed  no  act  of  aggression.  It  * 
was  true  he  had  assembled  his  troops, 
but  only  after  a  greater  force  of  British 
troops  had  been  assembled  in  Natal,  his 
only  object  being  to  meet  apprehended 
aggression.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  repeatedly 
tried  to  justify  himself  on  this  point  with 
reference  to  the  Zulu  Army.  He  fre- 
quently referred  to  the  expression  used 
by  the  Zulu  King  of  *'  washing  his 
spears/'  as  if  it  had  been  used  against 
the  British.  But  it  was  altogether 
otherwise.  It  was  used  with  reference 
to  his  enemies  on  the  Frontier,  who  had 
taken  his  cattle  and  plundered  his 
border.  He  asked  us  to  allow  him  to 
punish  them  and  to  **  wash  his  spears." 
Yet  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  put  forward 
this  expression  in  such  a  way  as  to 
deceive  the  Government.  Sir  Arthur 
Cunynghame  declared  that  throughout 
Cetewayo  had  been  on  good  terms  with 
us,  and  that  his  Army  was  not  improved 
as  a  military  machine.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
had  greatly  exaggerated  the  strength  of 
the  Zulu  Army.  It  was  not  adequate 
to  an  offensive  war,  and  was  only  in- 
tended for  defensive  purposes.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  spoke  of  the  Zulu  Army  as 
numbering  40,000  to  60,000,  well  armed, 
prepared  to  invade  the  Colony.  Sir 
Arthur  Cunynghame  stated  the  whole 
population  of  the  country  to  be  only 
150,000  men,  women,  and  children,  the 
Army  not  being  more  than  20,000.  The 
Colonists  themselves  did  not  believe  that 
the  Force  was  capable  of  overrunning 
Natal.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  pictured 
the  Zulu  King  as  burning  to  invade 
Natal.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Arthur 
Cunynghame  said  he  spoke  of  the  Queen 
as  his  mother,  and  used  the  phrase — 
**  We  are  the  children  of  the  Queen ; 
come  and  save  us  from  our  enemies," 
meaning  the  Boers.  Throughout,  his 
language  was  most  friendly.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  tried  to  make  out  that  Cetewayo' s 
conduct  had  been  suddenly  changed,  and 
that  he  had  become  atrocious,  warlike, 
and  bloodthirsty ;  but  he  admitted  that 
it  was  merely  a  supposed  intention  of 
which  he  was  speaking.  The  man  had 
been  23  years  virtually  upon  the  Zulu 
Throne,  and  had  never  made  any  hostile 
use  of  the  warlike  machine  under  his 
control.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  admitted  that 
the  Natal  Government  told  him  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Zulu  people  were 
altogether  in  favour  of  peace,  not  of 
peace  with  us  alone,  but  of  peace  as  a 
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Srinciple ;  that  the  great  mass  of  them 
id  not  want  to  go  to  war  at  all ;  yet  he 
said  that  the  younger  men  wanted  to 
''  wash  their  spears."    So  far  from  this 
phrase  being  a  menace  to  ourselves,  it 
was    used   in   a  friendly    conversatioa 
between  Cetewayo  and  the  Native  mes- 
sengers of  the  Natal  Government,  and 
it  was  xmderstood  that  the  people  he 
wanted  to  attack  were  the  Amaswazies. 
The  Papers  showed  that  up  to  the  last 
moment  the  language  of  Cetewayo  was 
friendly;  but  yet  Sir  Bartle  Frere^insisted, 
without  any  evidence,  that  his  intentions 
were  otherwise.     He  told  the  embassies 
that    his    intention    was   to  remain  at 
peace;  and  he  assembled  his  fighting 
men    only    because    our    preparations 
caused  him  to  be  apprehensive  of  attack. 
There  were  several   statements    which 
went  to  show  that  the  man  was  not  an 
aggressive  savage,  but  one  who  wished 
to  remain  friendly  with  us.     His  lan- 
guage was  friendly  long  after  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Transvaal,   which  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  thought  had  changed  his 
disposition.     An  important    document, 
which  had  attracted  little  or  no  attention, 
was  to  be  found  in  Command  Papers 
2,220,  of  December,   1878,  at  page  35. 
It  was  a  despatch  dated  the  13th  of 
May,  1878,  but  sent  on  the  30th  of  July. 
The  despatch  communicated  the  report 
of  a  spy  who  had  been  sent  over  a  large 
tract  of  country  between  the  Transvaal 
and  the  sea.     It  was  spoken  of  as  Swa- 
ziland; but,  judging  from  the  map,  it 
appeared  to  include  Zululand  also,  and 
in  the  despatch  accompanying  the  report, 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  said — 

"  It  will  be  found  necessary,  sooner  or  later, 
to  extend  the  British  Protectorate  in  some  form 
or  other  over  all  the  tribes  .  .  .  between 
the  sea  andjtho  present  Transvaal  Frontier,  and 
the  longer  it  is  deferred  the  more  troublesome 
will  the  operation  become." 

Here  annexation  was  distinctly  spoken 
of;  but  the  Government  did  not  then, 
as  they  now  did  in  view  of  this  debate, 
repudiate  annexation.  They  said,  in 
reply,  that  they  **  would  not  express  a 
definite  opinion."  It  was  clear  that 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  commenced  aggressive 
operations  when  there  was  no  reason  to 
begin  them  at  all ;  yet  language  had 
been  used  on  behalf  of  the  Gfovemment 
which  suggested  that  they  took  a  dif- 
ferent view,  for  they  said  that  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  was  censurable  for  beginning  war 
without  permission,  as  if  they  suspended 
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their  judgment   on  the  further  ques-  He  announced  that  he  proposed  to  **fol- 

tion  whether   the  war   was  necessary,  low  up  "  the  award  with  a  statement  of 

which    was    abundantly    negatived  by  guarantees,  which  he  considered  neces- 

the  evidence  in  the  Papers.     Sir  Bartle  sary,  in  order  to  insure  peace  in  our 

Frere  told  the  Government  that,  in  his  future  relations  with  the  Zulus.     Could 

opinion,    a    settlement   could    not   be  it  be  believed  that  the  demands  accom- 

delayed,  and  he  spoke  to  them  in  the  panying  the  award  were  of  a  character 

tone  of  a  despotic  Sovereign  addressing  to  secure  peace  ?    He  not  only  asked  for 

a  Minister  of  whose  proceedings  he  dis-  reparation  for  alleged  outrages,  but  he 

approved.     He  quoted  their  words,  and  asked  the  Zulu    King  to  destroy  the 

said  he  could  not  agree  with  them,  in  a  whole  fabric  of  his  power,  to  give  up  his 

tone  which  implied  that  they  were  a  set  Army,  to  ^ve  up  his  power  as  an  in- 

of  nincompoops,  and  he  was  sorry  for  dependent  Sovereign,  and  to  place  him- 

them  ;    and  yet  the  Papers  furnished  self  and  his  Administration  entirely  in 

abundant  condemnation  of  the  course  he  the  hands  of  a  British  Besident.   It  was 

had  pursued.     He  talked  of  the  necessity  clear  Sir  Bartle  Frere  knew  these  de- 

for  immediate  action,    and  he  sent  a  mands  meant  a  war,  which  he  hoped 

telegram  to  the  Government,  in  which  he  would   have  been    over  by  this  time, 

said —  Questions  were  put  in  this  House  in  De- 

"  Troops  asked  for  urgently  needed  to  prevent  cember,  and  it  was  clear,  from  the  an- 

war  of  races.    On  the  other  side  of  fordable  swers  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

river  Zulu  Army  40,000  to  60,000  strong ;  well  Colonies,  that  he  had  been  misled,  if 

^^^^^^^^^^^$^1  insolent,  burning  to  clear  ^^j^  deceived,  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.     He 

out  whito  men.    Diplomacy  and  paUence  have  ..i-          i*xxt.i.        ir      v       t 

absolute  Umiu."  "ta*®**-  ^^  ^V'^7  *<>  *^e  '^'>^-  Member  for 

■n  . -^              ..              .3        3      .  Gateshead  (Mr.  W.  H.  James),  that  Sir 

But  It  was  on  his  own  side,  and  not  on  Bartle  Frere  had   informed    Cetewayo 

the  other,  that  the  hmits  existed.    His  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  prepared  to  communicate  to 

excited  language  proved  that  he  had  y^   ^^   ^^J^  ^^^^             t   to   the 

lost  his  head  in  a  great  emergency.    It  ^      i^^   territory.      Bein|  asked    by 

jas  clear  that,   so  far  from  ^emg  the  ^^/  ^^^    Member  for    Liikeard  (Mr. 

fittest  man  to  be  there  even  under  a  Vote  Courtney)  whether  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had 

of  Censure,  he  was  about  the  most  unfit  ^ddress^  an  Ultimatum  to  the  Zulu 

man  who  could  be  found.    He  tried  to  ^.       ^^^  ^ght  hon.  Baronet  the  Secre- 

bribe  the  Government,    by  Pretending  ^^^^  state  for  the  Colonies  said- 

that  he  was  carrjang  out  a  part  of  their  '^ 

great  Imperial  policy.    In  a  sort  ofpero-  **The  last  telegram  "which  I  received  from 

ration  to  his  despatch,  he  said—  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  dated  November  19,  and 

*               ^                ^  was  m  the  following  terms  : — *  We  have  de- 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  if    the  Lieutenant  sired  Cetewayo  to  summon  his  councillors,  and 

General  Commanding  in  South  Africa  had  ade-  send  proper  persons  to  receive  the  award  ro- 

quate  means  at  his  disposal  he  would  settle  the  garding  the  disputed  territory,  and  further  com- 

Zulu  diflBculty  as  promptly  and  efPectually  as  he  munications  regarding    our   future    relations.' 

did  that  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  that  aiiy  troops  That,  I  think  [  continued  the  Secretary  of  State], 

now  sent  to    this    country  might,   in  a  few  must  be  the  message  which  is  described  in  The 

months,  pass  on  to  India,  improved  in  organiza-  Timet  telegram  of  November  26  as  an  ultima- 

tion  and  training.**  tum.    So  far  from  bearing  the  character  ordi- 

And  he  added  that  the  Colonists—  "^^  attached  to  that  term,  I  tlmJt  there  is 

^^Lx^M  x*o  »^u.«v«  y^tmv  i>xx^  vyv/xvux»vo  ^^^  roasou  to  hopc  that  it  may  lead  to  a  peace- 

"  When  their  own  difficulties  were  settled,  ful  settlement  of  tiie  question  at  issue.*' 
would  yield  to  none  of  their  fellow-subjects  in 

other  Colonies  in  their  desire  to  send  a  Colonial  Thus,  while  everybody  else  knew  that  an 
contingent  to  assist  Her  Majesty's  Forces  in  Ultimatum  had  been  sent,  the  Govern- 
any  extended  scheme  of  Imperial  defence.**  j^ent  were  in  profound  ignorance  of  it. 
Here  he  tried  to  bribe  the  Government,  They  were  told  by  Lord  Chelmsford  and 
by  adopting  their  grand  language ;  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  that  preparations  were 
in  another  passage  of  a  similar  Icind  he  being  made  for  the  defence  of  the 
assured  them  that  he  would  give  them  Colony.  Atthe  same  time.  Lord  Chelm sf- 
'*  peace  with  honour."  Sir  Bartle  Frere  ford  was  sending  home  Memorandums 
evidently  contemplated  aggressive  war-  to  the  War  0£Q.ce  which,  if  attentively 
fare,  for  in  one  despatch  he  said —  read,  must  have  shown  the  Government 

"When  the  sickly   season   is   over,   ahout  ***  *^  ."^f^f''^'\  ^°*rt**^J   ^^ 

March  next,  -we  may  hope  that  all  difficulties  iord  Ohelmstora  and  bir  iiartle  JJrere 

'with  the  Zijos  will  have  been  settled."  was  what  was  ordinarily  understood  by 
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"  ofiPonce,"  and  that  it  was  to  take  the 
shape  of  an  advanco  by  four  columns  of 
troops  upon  Cetewayo's  capital.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  remained  that  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  did  undoubtedly  hold  to  the  Go- 
vernment language  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  that  usea  by  the  G-overnment 
in  that  House;  and  the  question  was 
whether,  that  being  so,  he  ought  to  be 
retained  at  his  post  ?  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
showed  clearly  his  disgust  at  the  award 
in  the  matter  of  the  disputed  boundary 
being  given  against  him,  and  that  cir- 
cumstance contained  the  key  to  the  whole 
of  his  subsequent  conduct.     In  defence 

of  his  Ultimatum — having  been  beaten 
upon  all  his  smaller  grounds — he  alleged 
the  necessity  of  putting  down  Cetewayo, 
because  he  was  a  savage  despot,  and 
because  he  was  in  the  habit  of  killing 
his  subjects.  But  Sir  Bartle  Frere  ought 
to  have  known,  what  every  Colonist 
knew,  that  Cetewayo  was  in  the  habit 
of  killing  malefactors,  simply  because  he 
had  no  prisons  to  put  them  in ;  and  it 
was  just  at  the  time  when,  according  to 
the  Natal  Government,  Cetewayo  was 
about  to  abandon  that  practice,  and 
build  a  prison,  that  the  XJltimatum  was 
sent  to  him.  The  war,  moreover,  was 
undertaken  in  the  face  of  Cetewayo's 
consent  to  yield  some  of  the  points  de- 
manded of  him.  What  opinion  the  Go- 
vernment ultimately  expressed  upon  Sir 
Bartle  Froro's  policy  the  House  was 
aware ;  but  during  a  long  period  they 
did  nothing  but  *'mark  time"  to  his 
proceedings.  They  received  from  him 
despatches  which  clearly  showed  his 
intention  of  committing  offensive  and 
aggressive  acts,  and  yet  they  contented 
themselves  witli  a  simple  acknowledg- 
ment of  them.  From  the  23rd  of  January 
till  the  19th  of  March  not  a  word  of 
censure  was  passed  upon  his  acts.  That 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  contemplated  annexa- 
tion was  clearly  revealed  in  his  state- 
ments as  to  the  necessity  of  replacing 
Cetewayo  by  a  White  lluler ;  and  it  was 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  despatch  in 
which  ho  declared  for  annexation  was 
written  the  very  day  after  he  had  re- 
ceived his  first  censure  from  the  Go- 
vernment. His  answer,  in  fact,  to  the 
slight  censure  first  passed  upon  him 
was  virtually  to  tell  the  Government 
that  they  did  not  know  what  they  were 
writing  about — that  he  was  master,  and 
intended   to   have  his  way.     Knowing 

erfectly  the  opinion  of  the  Government 

^•/'r  Charles  JT.  Dilke 


with  regard  to  the  war  which.  Le  was 
about  to  begin,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  seemed 
to  have  argued  with  himself  that  if  ho 
gained  a  triumphant  success  and  added 
a  new  Province  to  the  British  Empire 
all  his  faults  would  be  forgiven.  No 
doubt,  he  was  challenged  by  many  only 
because  he  had  failed ;  but  if  the  Papers 
before  the  House  proved  anything,  it 
was  that  he  deserved  to  be  challenge 
whether  he  gained  a  triumphant  success 
or  not.  The  war  was  commenced  with 
very  inadequate  preparations.  From  a 
Eeport  of  Colonel  Pearson's,  we  learnt 
that  few  of  the  officers  or  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Native  Contingent 
could  speak  Kaffir,  and  some  not  even 
English.  The  resiilt  was  seen  in  Lord 
Chelmsford's  despatch  of  the  3rd  of 
February — 

*'  Of  tho  seven  battalions  of  the  Native  Con- 
tingent, all  but  three  have  disbanded  them- 
selves ;  these  three  have  not  been  engaged.'* 

The  Natives  were  allowed  to  leave  in 
batches,  receiving  amonth'spay  and  their 
blankets,  at  which  they  were  naturally 
delighted.  The  Government  censured 
8ir  Bartle  Frere  and  still  allowed  him 
to  remain  at  his  post,  and  they  acted  as 
they  had  done  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
traordinary imprudence  which  he  had 
displayed.  His  policy  had  lod  to  an 
offensive  war,  which  he  had  commenced 
before  he  had  received  the  whole  of  tlio 
reinforcements  which  were  necessary  for 
carrying  it  on.  Yet  it  was  cuntended 
that  he  was  the  only  man  to  whose 
charge  the  administration  of  our  South 
African  Colonies  ought  to  be  committed. 
The  Government  had  placed  the  Reso- 
lution which  was  now  submitted  to 
the  House  in  their  despatch  of  tho 
1 9th  of  March ;  it  censured  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  but  yet  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  still  retained  their  con- 
fidence. Again,  in  the  despatch  of  the 
20th  of  March  he  was  told  that  even 
the  terms  of  peace  were  not  to  be  laid 
down  by  him,  and  that  he  was  not  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  annexation. 
The  Government,  in  fact,  would  not 
trust  him  to  make  a  single  move ;  and 
yet  the  man  whose  hands  were  thus  tied 
up,  and  who  had  been  utterly  dis- 
credited, was  the  only  man  whose  autho- 
rity in  South  Africa  they  were  prepared 
to  support.  TVTien  the  Government  had 
been  that  day  asked  a  Question  as  to 
Burmah  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
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for  Merthyr  (Mr.  Eichard),  it  was  stated 
that  they  would  communicate  by  tele- 
graph with  the  Indian  Viceroy;  but 
there  was  no  telegraph  to  Natial,  and 
for  that  reason  our  Bepresentative  there 
should  be  a  man  who  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  his  superiors  to  the  fullest 
extent,  not  only  as  regarded  the  making 
of  war,  but  of  peace.  To  tie  his  hands 
as  those  of  Sir  Bartle  Erere  had  been 
tied  was  to  treat  him  like  a  whipped 
child ;  and  if  the  High  Commissioner, 
acting  like  a  man  of  spirit,  should  re- 
sign, all  the  plans  of  the  GK>yemment 
would  be  upset.  Would  it  not,  then,  he 
.would  ask,  have  been  better  for  the 
Government  boldly  to  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  censure  his  policy  ?  Were 
they  sure  that  the  course  they  had  taken 
would  not  set  a  bad  example  in  other 
portions  of  the  world  ?  If  tiie  offence  of 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  were  condoned,  how 
was  it  possible  to  say  that  some  English 
Governor  or  Viceroy,  inspired  by  his 
example,  might  not  pursue  a  course  of 
policy  which  was  his  own,  and  not  that 
of  the  Government  whom  he  served? 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  said  that  danger  might 
have  come  upon  us  had  we  waited,  and 
he  therefore  rushed  to  meet  it.  Now, 
there  could  be  no  policy,  he  maintained, 
more  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  British 
Empire  than  that  of  digging  up  our 
dangers  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
•It  was  an  evil  policy  for  any  country  to 
adopt;  but  it  was  a  still  more  fatal 
policy  for  us  than  for  any  other  nation, 
seeing  the  responsibilities  which  rested 
upon  us  in  every  direction.  Was  it  not 
the  more  prudent  course  to  follow, 
instead  of  exhibiting  a  knight-errant 
boldness,  for  an  English  statesman  to 
act  in  a  spirit  of  watchful  care?  Sir 
Bartle  Frere' s  conduct,  although  cen- 
sured by  the  Government,  had  been,  to 
some  extent,  defended  by  Members  of 
the  Ministry  in  ** another  place;"  and 
we  had  now  no  security  against  being 
plunged  into  repeated  wars,  in  defiance 
of  the  wishes  of  the  Executive  at  home, 
whenever  war  was  recommended  to  a 
British  Governor  by  his  fears,  by  his 
temper,  by  his  poetical  fancies,  or  by  his 
religion.  The  hon.  Baronet  concluded 
by  moving  his  Besolntion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*^  That  this  House,  while  wflling  to  support 
Her  Majesty's  Oovenunent  in  all  necessary 
measures  for  defending  the  poooeagions  of  Har 


Majesty  in  South  Africa,  reerets  that  the  ulti- 
matum which  was  calculated  to  produce  imme- 
diate war  should  have  been  presented  to  the 
Zulu  King  without  authority  from  the  respon- 
sible advisors  of  the  Crown,  and  that  an  offensive 
war  should  have  been  commenced  without 
imperative  and  pressing  necessity  or  adequate 
preparation;  and  this  House  further  regrets 
that,  after  the  censure  passed  upon  the  High 
Commissioner  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  desnatch  of  the  19th  day  of  March  1879, 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  South  Africa  should  bo 
retained  in  his  hands." — {Sir  Char  Us  W.  Dilke.) 

Colonel  MUBE,  in  rising  to  move  at 
the  end  of  the  Motion  to  add — 

''And  that  a  war  of  invasion  was  under- 
taken with  insufficient  forces,  notwithstanding 
the  full  information  in  the  possession  of  Her 
Majesty's  Oovemment  of  the  strong^  of  the 
Zulu  Army,  and  the  warnings  which  they  had 
received  from  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Lord 
Chelmsford  that  hostilities  were  unavoidable,*' 

said,  he  felt  that  he  was  placed  at  great 
disadvantage  after  the  very  able  and 
eloquent  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet — a 
speech  in  which  he  thought  even  those 
who  differed  from  the  hon.  Baronet 
would  admit  that  he  had  shown  a  power 
and  grasp  of  the  subject  rarely  equalled. 
For  his  own  part,  in  placing  upon  the 
Paper  his  rider  to  the  Motion  of  tne  hon. 
Baronet,  he  entirely  disavowed  being  ac- 
tuated by  any  Party  motives  or  con- 
siderations. He  thought  it  was  pretty 
well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
that  he  regarded  Foreign  and  Colonial 
affairs  from  an  independent  standpoint, 
and  formed  his  opinion  on  his  own 
judgment.  Ejiowledge  acquired  in  early 
days  of  the  countries  with  which  Eng- 
land was  now  dealing,  and  many 
melancholy  recollections  connected  with 
those  countries,  and  with  the  loss  of 
friends  and  relatives  in  war,  combined 
to  lead  him  to  take  an  interest  in  this 
question  for  which  he  need  not  apologize. 
When  the  news  of  the  despatch  of  the 
Ultimatum  was  first  received  in  this 
country,  he  was  very  chary  of  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  our  Com- 
missioner. Colonial  Governors  were 
often  placed  in  difficult  positions,  and 
especially  those  who  governed  Colonies 
bordering  on  savage  but  warlike  na- 
tions, and  a  decision  was  often  more  diffi- 
cult when  warnings  reached  the  seat  of 
government  that  the  natives  were  rest- 
less and  discontented.  After  war  was 
declared  the  Colonists  knew  their  posi- 
tion, and  could  go  into  the  fortified 
towns  and  villages,  and  in  them  find 
shelter  and  succour.    He  thought  but 
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called  their  just  rights,  but  which  he  had 
previously  condemned  in  the  strongest 
language.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  replying 
to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  that 
the  Dutch  Burghers  had  expressed  their 
disappointment  at  what  had  been  done 
in  view  of  putting  off  war,  said — *'  They 
object  to  arbitration,  and  they  will  re- 
sist any  decision  that  goes  against  them." 
The  Natal  Government  also  said  that 
the  object  of  the  memorialists  was  war 
with  the  Zulu  nation,  and  that  they 
seemed  to  lose  sight^of  the  fact  that  war 
with  the  Zulus  no  longer  concerned 
Transvaal  territory  alone.  The  Natal 
Government  pointed  out  how  dangerous 
it  would  be  for  all  the  Governments  to 
appeal  to  arms  for  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute.  A  message  was  then  sent  to  Cete- 
wayo,  who  treated  the  embassy  with  high 
consideration;  and  yet,  in  the  samemontn. 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  telegraphed 
that  there  was  imminent  danger  of  war 
with  the  Zulus  ;  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
who  was  bound  to  believe  the  Govern- 
ment of  Natal  in  preference  to  the 
Government  of  the  Transvaal,  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  views  of  the  latter 
Government.  He  reported  home  that 
the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  was 
in  favour  of  war ;  but  he  failed  to  report 
home  the  views  of  the  Government  of 
Natal,  which  were  in  favour  of  peace. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  as  soon  as  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission  appointed  to  settle 
the  boundary  question  was  known  to  be 
opposed  to  his  own  views,  began  to 
seek  for  fresh  occasion  for  war — a  war 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  home,  would  not  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Colonies.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
had,  in  his  opinion,  kept  back  the  award 
for  nine  months.  The  Commission  was 
appointed  in  March,  and  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  was  informed  in  April  that  the 
views  of  its  members  would  be  in  favour 
of  the  Zulus,  and  against  the  claims  of 
the  Dutch  Boers.  The  Commission  finally 
reported  at  the  end  of  June.  The  deci- 
sion was  officially  communicated  to  Sir 
Baurtle  Frere  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  he  had  known  what  it  would  be 
since  the  middle  of  April,  yet  he  kept 
back  his  final  award  until  the  month  of 
December.  On  the  15th  of  May,  when 
Cetewayo  had  heard  the  details  of  the 
decision,  he  said — 

"Ho  now  sees  that  ho  is  a  child  of  this 
Government  (the  Natal  Govommont),  and  that 
the  desiro  of  this  Govommcnt  is  to  do  him 

Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke 


justice ;  had  it  acted  in  any  other  way  than  it 
has  now  done,  fear  would  have  overcome  him, 
and  he  might  have  fled  from  those  whom  he  now 
feels  satisfied  are  his  friends  and  wish  him  to 
live  in  peace.  Cetewayo  and  the  Zulu  people 
are  awaiting  with  beating  hearts  what  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Natal  will  decide  about 
the  land  that  the  Boers  have  given  them  (the 
Zulus)  BO  much  trouble  about,  for  the  Zulus 
wish  very  much  now  to  re-occupy  the  land  they 
never  parted  with,  as  it  is  now  the  proper 
season  for  doing  so." 

The  Governor  of  Natal,  on  the  receipt  of 
that  letter,  promised  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  coming  to  a  settlement,  and 
yet  the  award  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was 
not  communicated  until  the  month  of 
December.  The  Government  of  Natal, 
writing  in  July,  pointed  out  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had  the  whole  of  the  case 
of  the  Commissioners  in  his  hands ;  and 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  then  began  those  small, 
petty,  unworthy,  and  miserable  cavils,  in 
which  he  continued  to  indulge  for  four 
or  five  months — cavils  with  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  Government  of  Natal,  the 
Bishop  of  Natal,  and  others  who  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  the  Zulu  nation. 
The  arguments  of  the  Gt)vemment  of 
Natal  were  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
as  the  party  most  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  was  naturally  the  Go- 
vernment of  Natal,  representing,  as  they 
did,  the  Colony  upon  which  the  brunt  of  a 
war  with  the  Zulus  must  necessarily  fall. 
The  Colony,  it  should  be  remembered, 
had  been  the  neighbour  of  Cetewayo 
for  over  20  years,  and  during  a  largo 
portion  of  that  period  it  had  been  gar- 
risoned by  half  a  single  British  battalion, 
although  the  whole  Zulu  military  system 
was  lying  upon  its  Borders  just  as  well 
prepared  for  war  as  at  the  present  time. 
The  decision  was  expressed  in  July,  and  it 
ought  to  have  been  communicated  at  once. 
But  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  an  offensive  war ;  he  had  laid 
his  plans  for  the  concentration  of  four 
columns  upon  the  Zulu  Frontier,  and  in 
July  and  August  he  was  gaining  time  by 
cavilling  in  detail  with  the  award.  An 
admirable  paper  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
on  the  disputed  boundary  completely 
answered  all  the  objections  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere.  In  August,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  expressed  his  views  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Natal,  and  they  again  replied 
to  them.  The  Government  of  Natal 
denied  the  statement  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
that  the  Zulus  had  taken  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  The  Government  of 
Natal  said — 
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"  In  this  matter  it  was  the  Govemmont  of  the 
Republic,  or  its  subjects  with  its  sanction  ex- 
pressed or  unexpressed,  who,  bent  on  acquiring 
a  portion  of  the  Zulu  country — and,  possibly, 
with  the  view  of  ultimately  becoming  masters 
of  the  whole  country — pushed  the  boundaries 
of  the  Republic  further  and  further  into  Zulu- 
land,  disregarding  the  rights  of  the  Zulu  nation, 
and  refusing  to  listen  to  their  complaints  and  to 
the  proposals  that  were  made  for  the  dispute 
commg  under  the  cogpiizance  and  judgment  of 
a  neutral  Government.  By  force  of  circum- 
stances, the  subjects  of  the  Transvaal  were 
enabled  to  hold  the  lands  thus  acquired  by  them 
for  several  years ;  and  now,  when  the  day  of 
settlement  has  come,  they  may  turn  round  and 
say  that  they  are  the  aggrieved  and  that  the 
Zulus  are  the  aggressors." 

These  were  not  his  words,  but  the  words 
of  the  Government  of  Natal,  and  they 
accompanied  those  words  by  saying  that 
the  decision  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
Zulus  without  delay.  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
in  his  answer  to  this,  cavilled  and  raised 
objections  to  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Natal,  saying,  as  though  he 
would  put  a  kind  of  conundrum — 
**  What  precisely  do  the  Zulus  claim  in 
the  disputed  territory  ?  What  rights  do 
they  wish  to  exercise  there,  and  how  do 
they  wish  to  exercise  those  rights  ?  "  In 
reply,  the  Governor  of  Natal  said — 

'*  I  think  it  is  clear  that  what  the  Zulus  claim 
in  the  '•  disputed  territory '  is  actual  possession 
and  use  of  the  country  as  Zulu  country  for  the 
Zulus.  Mere  Sovereignty,  with  the  colonization 
of  the  country  by  European  colonists  in  any 
number,  they  know  very  well  would,  in  a  short 
time,  come  to  mean  either  the  sovereignty  of  the 
White  man  or  conflict  with  him." 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  Government 
of  Natal.  The  Papers  showed  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  wished  at  this  very  moment 
to  send  ships  off  the  coast  of  the  Zulu 
country ;  but  the  Natal  Government  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  so.  Again,  we 
knew  that  the  Government  at  home  was 
informed  early  in  September  that  all  the 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  an  of- 
fensive war.  In  his  Eesolution  he  as- 
sumed that  the  Government  at  home  re- 
fused to  give  leave  for  this  offensive  war ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  they  must  have  been  very  remiss,  if 
they  did  not  see  early  in  last  year  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to 
make  an  offensive  war.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
continued  his  cavils  by  saying — "The 
decision  of  the  Commissioners  was  not 
such  as  would  have  been  given  in  a  Court 
of  Law."  The  Lieutenant  Governor,  in 
a  dignified  manner,  replied — "It  was  the 
decision  of  a  Court  of  Equity."     In  his 


opinion,  no  more  dignified  rebuke  was 
ever  administered  by  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  officer.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  hav- 
ing become  aware  that  he  would  have 
to  give  up  the  disputed  territory,  at  all 
events  in  name,  sought  out  other  causes 
for  a  war  which  he,  no  doubt,  thought 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  Colony. 
He  said  he  considered  that  an  organized 
Zulu  Army  threatened  the  very  existence 
of  the  Qt)vemment  of  Natal.  But  the 
Gt>vemment  of  Natal,  not  having  lost 
their  heads,  replied — 

''The  maintenance  of  a  standing  and  well- 
organized  Army,  it  should  be  observed,  is  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Zulu  nation,  which 
in  all  its  traditions  and  instincts  is  warlike,  and 
does  not  in  itself  prove  that  there  is  any  set 
purpose  of  aggression  in  the  mind  of  the  King.'* 

The  Government  of  Natal  had  shown 
from  first  to  last,  according  to  the  Papers, 
that  it  was  not  a  Government  to  be 
frightened  or  to  be  easily  put  out  of  its 
mind.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  next  raised  a 
question  which  figured  afterwards  in  the 
Ultimatum,  observing  that — 

'*The  Zulus  had  claimed  a  vast  extension 
of  the  existing  boundaries  of  the  Zulu  King- 
dom." 

There  was  no  evidence  whatever  in  the 
published  Papers  to  justify  that  state- 
ment. Sir  Bartle  Frere  used  language 
which  showed  how  determined  he  was 
that  the  Zulus  should  never  again  really 
possess  the  disputed  land.  He  said, 
with  regard  to  the  comparative  title  of 
the  Zulus  and  that  of  the  Boers — 

"  The  Boers  had  force  of  their  own  and  every 
right  of  conquest ;  but  they  had  also  what  they 
seriously  believed  to  be  a  mghcr  title  in  the  old 
commands  they  found  in  parts  of  their  Bible  to 
exterminate  the  Gentiles  and  take  their  land  in 
possession.' ' 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  added — 

•*  We  may  freely  admit  that  they  misinter- 
preted the  text,  and  were  utterly  mistaken  in 
its  application ;  but  they  had  at  least  a  sincere 
belief  in  the  Divine  authority  for  what  they  did, 
and,  therefore,  a  far  higher  title  than  the  Zulus 
could  claim  for  all  they  acquired." 

"And,  therefore,  a  far  higher  title." 
When  a  man  wrote  in  language  of  this 
kind,  was  it  right  to  censure  him  for  one 
proceeding  only,  and  not  to  blame  his 
whole  policy  ?  Passages  of  this  kind  in 
his  Eeports  showed  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
was  a  man  who  ought  not  to  be  left  for 
one  moment  at  the  head  of  affairs.  At 
page  49,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  used  words  of 
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almost  similar  type,  whioli  were  equally 
disrespectful  to  the  opinion  of  liis  Com- 
missioners.    He  said — 

"  Had  the  means  then  at  the  dispoeal  of  the 
Transvaal  Government  sufficed,  there  can  he  no 
doubt  that  Government  would  have  hoen  justi- 
fied in  ejecting  the  Zulu  intruders  and  replacing 
and  protecting  the  Transvaal  occupants." 

Again,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  cavilled  at  the 
rejection  of  Transvaal  evidence  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  he  attacked  them 
and  the  Natal  Government  upon  this 
point.  What  did  the  Commissioners 
say,  however,  about  this  evidence  which 
was  produced  on  behalf  of  the  Transvaal? 
They  said— 

"The  next  document  put  forward  hy  the 
Transvaal  Government  (Ko.  9),  purporting, 
with  other  matter,  to  give  an  account  of  a  meet- 
ing hetwocn  Sir  Theophilus  Shopstono,  the  Se- 
cretary for  Native  Affairs  of  Natal,  Panda,  the 
Zulu  King,  and  Cetewayo,  is  plainly  a  fabrica- 
tion, because  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstono  did  not 
arrive  at  Nodwengu  from  Natal  to  meet  Panda 
and  Cetewayo  until  the  9th  of  May,  1861, 
whereas  the  Transvaal  document  is  dated  the 
I6th  of  March  of  that  year." 

These  Commissioners  were  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  as  com- 
petent to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  any 
men  who  could  be  found.  They  were — 
Mr.  Shepstone,  the  Secretary  for  Native 
Affairs  in  Natal,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  gallant  Colonel  Dumford,  who 
lost  his  life  afterwards  at  Isandlana.  All 
the  dates  were  given,  by  which  it  became 
clear  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  the  facts 
really  in  his  hands  in  April.  The  Com- 
missioners began  to  sit  in  the  early  days 
of  March,  1878,  and  all  was  over  by 
June.  By  the  end  of  July  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  had  all  the  Papers  which  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  consideration  of  the  case, 
and  by  the  end  of  July  he  was  in  as 
good  a  position  as  the  Government  of 
Natal  to  give  his  award  on  the  case ;  but 
he  kept  back  his  award  till  the  middle  of 
December,  when  all  his  plans  were  pre- 
pared, and  when  he  was  ready  with  his 
troops  and  his  Ultimatum.  The  last  re- 
ference he  had  to  make  respecting  the 
disputed  territory  was  to  Command 
Papers  2,222,  p.  196.  Lord  Chelmsford 
was  appointed  British  Eesident  in  Zulu- 
land,  and  instructions  were  given  to  his 
Lordship  as  to  what  he  was  to  do  with 
regard  to  the  disputed  territory.  Those 
instructions  were — 

"  His  Excelloncy  also  knows  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  future  settlement  of  Zululand 
that  in  the  disputed  territory  all  of  the  former 
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White  settlers  who  wish  to  remain  on  the  farms 
occupied  by  them  in  the  land  now  declared  to  be 
ZuliUand,  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  there 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Resident, 
and  subject  to  no  further  payments  for  their 
land  thaii  they  would  have  paid  to  the  Transvaal 
Oovemment  had  the  district  been  assigned  to 
the  Transvaal.'* 

So  that  these  Boers,  who  had  taken  all 
the  good  land  and  had  acquired  their 
title  in  the  nefarious  manner  he  had 
described,  were  to  be  protected  not  only 
in  their  lives  and  moveable  property, 
but  in  the  possession  of  the  whole  of 
their  lands  on  the  same  terms  as  they 
held  them  from  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment. In  Command  Papers  2,252 
wouldbe  found  a  long  argument  between 
Bishop  Colenso  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  on 
the  question  of  the  award.  The  Bishop 
attacked  him  for  having  taken  back  with 
one  hand  what  he  pretended  to  have 
given  with  the  other,  and  on  the  other 
points  of  the  Ultimatum.  It  was  strange 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  not  put  the 
Government  inpossession  of  the  Bishop's 
last  letter.  There  was  no  document 
which  he  had  seen  in  which  the  position 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  more  triumph- 
antly refuted.  He  said  so,  because  it 
was  stated  on  Tuesday  in  ''another 
place"  that  the  Bishop  approved  Sir 
Icartle  Frere's  proceedings.  But  he  did 
not.  In  the  Paper  he  had  referred  to, 
the  Bishop  from  first  to  last  demolished 
the  defence  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had 
set  up.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  still  in 
command  in  South  Africa ;  though  he 
had  been  censured  he  had  been  continued 
in  command.  In  Correspondence  2,260, 
p.  24,  would  be  found  this  passage — 

"  After  what  I  had  seen  of  the  disposition  of 
the  Natal  officials  where  Dutch  interests  wero 
concerned,  it  would  be  a  mockery  to  have  en- 
trusted the  care  of  the  poor  Transvaal  farmers 
to  them." 

How  could  officials  be  expected  to  carry 
out  a  policy  which  they  disapproved, 
when  they  were  condemned  in  the  lan- 
guage he  had  read?  [Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  asked  him  to  read  on.] 
The  rest  of  the  passage  was,  **Even  if 
I  could  have  been  assured  of  a  continu- 
ance of  the  just  rule  of  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer.'*  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self would  be  of  opinion  that  that  did 
not  alter  the  matter.  He  had  the  highest 
respect  for  the  character  of  the  Governor 
of  Natal,  and  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
reading  that  testimony,  though  it  came 
from  Sir  Bartle  Frere.     When  the  Zulu 
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King  was  waiting  our  decision  and  had 
been  kept  quiet  by  the  promises  of  the 
Governor  of  Natal,  surely  it  would  have 
been  wise  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  should 
be  able  at  the  earliest  date  to  report  the 
decision  and  award?  A  message  was 
despatched  from  the  Commission  to  8ir 
Bartle  Frere,  showing  which  way  their 
opinion  would  go,  as  early  as  the  1 4th 
of  April.  But  he  had  begpin  his  pre- 
parations for  the  Zulu  War  as  early  as 
the  month  of  January,  1878;  he  had 
sent  ships  to  the  Zulu  coast  in  March  ; 
and  had  spies  out  at  that  time,  who  were 
learning  the  best  way  to  invade  Zulu- 
land.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  as  appeared 
from  the  Papers,  expected  a  decision  in 
his  favour ;  but  the  decision  went  against 
him,  and  he  then  looked  out  for  a  cause 
of  war,  which  he  thought  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Colony  of  Natal.  On 
the  25th  of  July  occurred  the  raid  of 
Sirayo's  sons,  and  the  pretext  for  war 
was  given  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
wanted.  He  would  now  prove  that  the 
whole  of  the  points  put  forward  in  his 
Ultimatum  were  of  two  kinds — either 
points  on  which  satisfaction  could  be  ob- 
tained, or  points  upon  which  in  no  cir- 
cumstances was  it  possible  to  obtain 
satisfaction.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  spoke  of 
the  raid  of  Sirayo's  sons  as  an  outrage 
on  the  Natal  territory ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment of  Natal  did  not  see  it  in  that 
light.  The  Government  of  Natal  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  sending  for  prisoners 
into  Zululand,  and  had,  therefore,  vio- 
lated Zulu  territory.  It  appeared  that 
two  of  the  wives  of  the  great  Chief 
Sirayo  had  fled  with  lovers  into  Natal ; 
they  had  been  followed  by  the  sons  of 
Sirayo ;  had  been  taken  back,  and,  it 
was  said,  killed.  The  view  of  the  Natal 
Government  was  that  a  large  compensa- 
tion for  this  outrage  should  be  de- 
manded, and  the  view  of  Cetewayo  was 
that  a  large  compensation  shouldbe  paid. 
He  would  prove  that  from  the  Papers ; 
but  he  believed  they  had  not  before  them 
the  whole  of  the  documents  which  passed 
between  the  sending  of  the  Ultimatum 
and  the  crossing  of  the  Frontier.  The 
second  of  the  outrages  was  that  on  the 
engineers,  which  was  not  an  outrage  at 
all,  because  the  two  engineers  were  mili- 
tary spies  of  the  English  Gt)vemment, 
sent  out  to  make  a  survey  with  a  view 
to  invasion.  While  they  were  engaged 
in  that  survey  Zulus  came  down,  took 
away  a  pipe  and  a  pocket-handkerchief, 


detained  the  engineers  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a-half,  and  sent  them  back 
again.  For  that  no  compensation  should 
have  been  asked ;  but  it  was  demanded, 
and  an  offer  was  made  that  it  would  be 
paid.  The  next  point  put  forward  by 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  that  of  the  Swazi 
territory  and  of  Umbellini.  Umbellini 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  Swazi  Throne.  This  man, 
over  whom  Cetewayo  had  no  control, 
had  invaded  our  territory ;  but  because 
he  came  from  Zululand,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  assumed  that  he  was  a  subject  of 
Cetewayo.  He  had  heard  that  this  very 
man  had  gone  back  and  was  now  aiding 
Cetewayo  in  his  war  with  us.  If  that 
was  true,  it  would  only  show  with  what 
astounding  rashness  Sir  Bsirtle  Frere 
had  added  to  the  difficulties  which 
already  existed  in  that  country.  There 
was  another  demand  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promises  made  by  Cetewayo  on 
his  Coronation ;  but  it  was  never  for  one 
moment  supposed  that  we  were  to  hold 
Cetewayo  to  the  performance  of  those 
promises.  If  he  had  dreamed  that  they 
would  be  put  forward  in  an  ultimatum, 
he  never  would  have  entertained  them. 
He  hoped  there  would  be  no  defence  by 
the  Government  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  on 
this  ground.  He  believed  the  Govern- 
ment themselves  had  been  deceived  with 
regard  to  the  missionaries.  The  leaning 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere' s  mind  from  the  first 
had  been  in  favour  of  an  offensive  war ; 
but  the  Secretary  of  State  had  been 
prompt  in  repudiating  that  object.  He 
had  been  prompt,  also,  in  repudiating 
what  had  been  put  forward  on  the 
part  of  the  missionaries.  When  simi- 
lar claims  were  proposed  in  favour  of 
the  missionaries  in  China,  the  great 
societies  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected altogether  repudiated  them.  He 
believed  they  would  now  be  repudiated 
by  their  leading  Bepresentatives  in 
that  House,  who  would  never  be  par- 
ties to  the  steps  which  were  recom- 
mended by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  order  to 
force  the  Gospel  on  a  savage  people. 
Then  came  the  question  of  the  British 
Eesident  in  Zululand,  who  was  to  try 
aU  cases  in  which  the  missionaries  were 
concerned.  The  last  point  concerned  the 
Zulu  Army.  That  Army  had  never  been 
a  terror  to  Natal.  At  one  time  Natal  was 
wholly  stripped  and  denuded  of  troops, 
through  the  policy  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
yet  Cetewayo  did  not  invade  the  Colony 
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written  law,  whioh  told  him  to  obey  the 
command  under  any  circumstances.  Lord 
Ohelmsford  knew  he  had  not  a  sufficient 
force  at  his  command,  but  he  did  his 
duty    and   obeyed   orders.      He    was 
placed  between  Scylla  and  Gharybdis ;  if 
he  obeyed,  he  courted  defeat  and  disaster. 
If  he  had  refused,  he  would  have  been 
disgraced.      He    did   not   refuse,  and 
everybody  knew  what   the   result  had 
been.    Then  Sir  Bartle  Erere  wrote  a 
despatch,  giving   a   short    and  merely 
sketchy  account  of  the  Ultimatum  which 
was  sent  out  to  Cetewayo.    Inclosures, 
giving  full  details,  should  have  accom- 
panied it ;  they  were,  however,  delayed, 
and  did  not  reach  the  Colonial  Office 
till  the  2nd  of  January.     On  the  25th 
of  November,  however.  Lord  Chelms- 
ford wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
despatch,  in  which  he  told  of  the  ter- 
rible Ultimatum,  the  main  point  in  it 
being  a  demand  for  the  disoanding  of 
Cetewayo's  Army ;  it  reached  England 
on  the  27th  December.     Therefore,  it 
was  clear  that  on  the  27th  of  December  the 
Secretary  of  State  knew  the  condition  of 
our  Army  in  South  Africa,  and  that  the 
Ultimatum  had  been  sent  to  Cetewayo. 
It  was  impossible  to   conceive  that  an 
English    General,    the    Gbvemor  of  a 
Colony,  and  the  person  in  command  of 
the  Frontier,  could  have  sent  an  Ulti- 
matum to  a  savage  Euler,  and  then  wait 
for  the  enemy  to  attack.     Of  course,  the 
Ultimatum  was  followed  immediately  by 
an  attack  by  us.     But  what  course  did 
the  Minister  adopt,  having  now  clearly 
everything  before  his  eyes  ?    The  Mini- 
ster took  no  notice  of  the  first  despatch 
for  a  whole  month — namely,Lord  Chelms- 
ford's.    The  inclosures  arrived  on  the 
2nd  of  January,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  23rd  of  the  same  month — the  day  on 
which  Lord  Chelmsford  walked  amongst 
his  dead  comrades  on  the  battle-field  of 
Isandlana — no  answer  was  sent  to  the 
despatch.     He  quite  understood  the  pro- 
priety of  delay  for  the  proper  considera- 
tion of  the   startling   policy  that  had 
developed,  in  order  that  a  well-considered 
answer  should  be  sent    to    Sir   Bartle 
Frere  ;  but  no  delay  was  justifiable  for 
the  consideration  of  the  military  posi- 
tion, for  it  was  too  well  known.     One 
would  have  thought  that  if  no  answer 
was  sent  out  for  some  little  time  to  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  would  have    sent  out  troops  to 
place  Lord  Chelmsford  in  a  better  posi- 
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tion.  But  he  did  not  do  that,  and,  in- 
deed, nothing  was  done  until  a  month 
elapsed  and  news  of  the  terrible  event 
at  Isandlana  was  received.  Of  course, 
nothing  could  have  saved  our  troops 
from  the  fate  they  met  at  Isandlana ;  but 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  might 
have  sent  out  troops  at  once,  so  that 
they  would  have  arrived  at  Natal  im- 
mediately after  that  disaster,  and  re- 
lieved the  intense  strain  of  feeling  to 
which  we  had  been  subjected.  The 
Secretary  of  State  would  have  acted  like 
a  wise  Minister,  if  he  had  said — '*  Here 
is  a  great  and  terrible  event ;  an  Ulti- 
matum has,  without  our  knowledge,  been 
sent  to  Cetewayo ;  this  leaves  no  other 
course  open  but  an  invasion ;  an  in- 
vasion has  commenced.  I  must  at 
once  send  out  forces.''  Small  bodies 
of  English  soldiers  have  been  sitting  on 
the  Frontiers  of   Cetewayo's  Kingdom 

garalyzed  in  the  presence  of  a  savage  foe  ; 
blonel  Pearson  has  been  cooped  up  in 
Ekowe,  with  nobody  venturing  to  reUeve 
him ;  and  hundreds  of  our  countrymen 
lie  imburied  on  the  field  of  Isandlana, 
none   of  their   friends  and    comrades 
daring  to  go  near  them  and  bury  them. 
What    a    melancholy    picture !      He 
wished  to  point  out  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  Colony.    Whether  in  June 
last  Lord  Chelmsford  wrote  the  sad  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  whose  re- 
ceipt and  disappearance  was  a  mystery 
not  yet  unravelled,  he  knew  not.    His 
Eoyal  Highness  had  no  recollection  of 
its  receipt.    At  any  rate,  it  was  clear 
from  this  communication  that,  at  the 
time  in  question.  Lord  Chelmsford  felt 
unequal  to  his  task ;  and  it  was  equally 
clear  that  the  present  time  was  one  at 
which  there  ought  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
Army  a  Commander  full  of  strength  and 
confidence.    Then  they  had  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,    as   their    High   Commissioner, 
lying  under  a  heavy  censure — the  second 
censure— he  was,  in  fact,  no  longer  their 
High  Commissioner,  with  plenary  powers ; 
he    was    the   censured    agent    of    the 
Colonial  Minister.    A  more  excellent  or 
a  braver  man  than  Sir  Bartle  Frere  never 
lived ;  but  if  they  had  a  High  Commis- 
sioner who  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Colo- 
nists, disgraced,  and  a  Commander  of  our 
Forces  who,  by  his  own  admission,  felt 
weak  for  the  task  he  had  before  him, 
and  who  was  discredited  already  by  dis- 
aster, by  what  terms  could  we  describe 
our  position?  It  certainly  was  not  a  posi- 
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tion  likely  to  encourage  the  Colonists  to 
come  forward  and  give  their  best  ser- 
vices to  the  British  authorities.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  minds  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  been  all  this  time  in 
Afghanistan,  and  that  the  Zulu  War 
had  stolen  upon  them  like  a  thief  in  the 
night,  and  with  the  disastrous  results 
they  all  now  deplored.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
his  Amendment. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  rose 
to  second  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Renfrewshire 
(Colonel  Mure),  because  he  considered 
it  to  be  a  very  useful  addition  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke),  inasmuch  as  it  directed 
attention  to  several  points  of  importance 
upon  which  would,  probably,  take  place 
an  extended  debate.  Afber  examining 
the  Papers  presented  to  the  House,  he 
felt  that  he  could  only  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  war  in  South  AMca 
had  been  imdertaken  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
both  with  inadequate  means  and  with 
inadequate  preparation.  He  was,  more- 
over, of  opinion  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  received  sufficient  warning 
to  induce  them  to  send  out  to  the  seat 
of  war  certain  re-inforcements,  which, 
however,  they  had  omitted  to  send — 
especially  the  re-inforcement  of  Cavalry, 
so  urgently  asked  for,  and  which  had 
been  described  by  Lord  Chelmsford  as  *  *of 
enormous  importance."  What  could 
have  been  stronger  than  the  language 
employed  by  him  on  that  occasion? 
Yet  on  the  12th  of  October,  1878,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  telegraphed  to 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  his  reason  for  not 
sending  the  troops  in  these  words — 

'*  It  may  be  possible  to  send  out  some  special 
service  officers ;  but  I  feel  some  doubt  whether 
more  troops  can  be  spared." 

He  would  like  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  tell  the  House  what  were  the 
occurrences  taking  place  during  the 
month  of  October  last  which  constituted 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  troops  not 
being  spared  ?  That  wretched  bugbear, 
the  Russian  aggression,  had  disappeared 
at  the  time  in  question ;  so  that  could 
not  be  the  reason  which  induced  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  say  that  they 
coidd  not  spare  a  regiment  of  Cavalry 
from  Aldershot  when  it  was  so  urgently 
required  at  the  Cape.    He  would  remind 


the  House  of  what  some  hon.  Members 
would,  no  doubt,  recollect — namely, 
the  remark  of  Captain  Gardner,  who 
had  given  evidence  at  the  Court  of 
Inquiry  upon  the  Isandlana  disaster, 
and  said — ''If  we  had  had  a  squad- 
ron or  two  of  Cavalry  this  could  not 
have  occurred."  On  that  occasion, 
owing  to  the  want  of  Cavalry  to 
reconnoitre  the  country,  the  Zulu  Army 
passed  the  preceding  night  within 
two  miles  of  the  camp,  and  in  sight  of 
our  head-quarters.  On  those  grounds, 
therefore,  he  very  greatly  sympathized 
with  the  officers  at  the  Cape  for  not 
having  had  at  their  disposal  the  mate- 
rials necessary  to  carry  out  the  needful 
operations.  He  also  desired  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  notice  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
conduct  which  was  taken  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  both  before  and 
after  the  news  of  the  disaster  reached 
this  country.  The  news  had  not  arrived 
on  the  23rd  of  January ;  on  which  day 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wrote  to  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  five  despatches,  which  extended  over 
a  period  of  more  than  a  month— from 
the  8th  of  November  to  the  12th  of 
December — and  said — 

*'  I  have  now  before  me  the  full  statement  ol 
the  demands  with  which  Cetewa^o  has  been 
called  upon  to  comply,  together  with  your  own 
description  of  the  situation  with  which  you  have 
had  to  deal,  as  well  as  three  very  important  me- 
moranda by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone,  and  Mr.  Brownlee.  There  are,  in 
addition  to  these  documents,  many  others  which 
are  very  voluminous,  but  the  perusal  of  which 
is  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  of  your 
position  and  of  the  conclusion  at  whith  you 
have  arrived,  and,  as  yet,  it  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  examine 
the  whole  of  the  case  as  it  is  now  placed  before 
them ;  but  I  observe  that  the  communications 
which  have  previously  been  received  from  you  did 
not  entirely  prepare  them  for  the  course  which 
you  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  take.  The 
representations  made  by  Lord  Chelmsford  and 
yourself  last  autumn  as  to  the  urgent  need  of 
strengthening  Her  Majesty's  Forces  in  South 
Africa  were  based  upon  the  imminent  danger  of 
an  invasion  of  Natal  by  the  Zulus,  and  the  in- 
adequate means  at  your  disposal  at  that  time  for 
meeting  it.  In  order  to  afford  protection  to  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  Colonists,  the  re-in- 
forcements afl^ed  for  were  supplied,  and  in  in- 
forming you  of  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  impress- 
ing upon  you  the  importance  of  using  every 
effort  to  avoid  war.  The  terms  which  you  have 
dictated  to  the  Zulu  £jng  are  evidently  such  as 
ho  might  not  improbably  refuse,  even  at  the  risk 
of  war ;  and  I  rog^^t  that  the  necessity  for  im- 
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inediate  action  should  haro  appeared  to  yon  to 
be  so  imperative  as  to  preclude  you  from  incur- 
ring the  delay  which  would  have  been  involved 
in  consultinf^  Her  Majesty's  Government  upon 
a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as  the  terms 
which  Cetewayo  should  be  required  to  accept 
before  those  terms  were  actually  presented  to 
the  Zulu  King.  In  making  these  observations, 
however,  I  do  not  desire  to  question  the  propriety 
of  the  policy  which  you  have  adopted  in  the 
face  of  a  difficult  and  complicated  condition  of 
a£fiEurs." 

There  was  no  distinct  statement  that  the 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  did 

not  question  the  policy  adopted  by  Sir 

Bartle  Frere     And  farmer  on,  the  right 

hon.  Gentleman  says — 

"  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  policy  you  have 
adopted  may  be  as  successful  as  the  very  careful 
consideration  which  you  have  given  toitdeservos ; 
and  that,  if  military  operations  should  become 
necessary,  the  arrangements  which  you  have 
reported  may  secure  ihsX  they  should  be  brought 
to  an  early  and  decisive  termination,  with  the 
result  of  finally  relieving  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
in  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  from  llie  dangers 
to  which  they  are  exposed." 

Now,  it  was  his  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon's) 
contention  that  if  the  result  of  that 
policy  had  been  successful  they  would 
never  have  heard  of  that  reprimand 
which  had  been  passed  upon  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  and  which  was  written  after  the 
news  of  the  disaster  had  arrived;  and 
he  therefore  sympathized  very  greatly 
with  the  two  distinguished  officers — 
Civil  and  Military — who  were  carrying 
on  the  affairs  at  the  Cape,  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  treated.  He 
would  also  remind  the  House  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  gave  it  as  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley's  opinion  that  a  much  larger 
Force  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  South  African  Colonies  when  the 
war  broke  out  than  had  been  considered 
sufficient  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
With  reference  to  the  recall  of  Sir 
Arthur  Cunynghame,  he  would  point 
out  that  the  whole  of  the  operations 
conducted  by  him  at  the  Cape  were  suc- 
cessfully carried  out,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing this,  he  had  been  recalled , 
without  any  warning,  without  being  in- 
formed why,  and  after  he  had  been  told 
that  he  should  remain.  That  officer  had, 
however,  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
policy  which  had  been  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  purchase  of  arms  by  the 
Natives,  and  had  said — 

"You  are  encouraging  the  Natives  to  pur- 
chase arms  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue  which 
it  brings  to  the  Colony,  and  you  vfiM  rue  it  at 
some  time  or  other." 

Sir  Alexander  Gordon 


Those  words  ought  to  have  acted  as  a 
warning  to  Her  Majesty's  Government ; 
but  they  did  not  uke  his  advice,  and 
therefore  took  steps  for  his  recall  in,  as 
he  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon)  considered, 
a  most  improper  manner.  Further,  it 
was  stated  in  one  of  the  last  despatches 
to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  that  he  was  not  to 
conclude  peace  until  he  had  consulted 
with  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He 
asked  the  House  to  reflect  what  was  the 
meaning  of  such  an  order  ?  It  meant 
that  the  war  was  to  be  continued  until 
communications  could  take  place  with 
England.  He  need  not  remind  the 
House  that  in  the  conduct  of  militarv 
operations  it  was  most  important  to 
mow  when  peace  could  be  demanded. 
It  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  to  be 
obliged  to  say — "We  will  send  home  to 
ascertain  when  peace  can  be  concluded;  " 
because  it  would  be  easily  understood 
that  during  that  interval  the  enemy 
was  not  likely  to  stand  still.  He  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  make  up 
their  minds  to  send  out  instructions  to 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  make  peace  as  soon 
as  the  proper  moment  arrived — if,  in- 
deed, they  could  make  up  their  minds — 
for  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  were 
acting  in  the  present  case  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  they  had  in  the  case  of 
the  Afghan  War,  and  were  waiting  to  see 
the  course  of  events,  so  as  to  shape  their 
opinion  according  to  circumstances.  He 
had  considered  it  right  to  make  these 
remarks  in  seconding  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Benfrew- 
shire. 

Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  Question,  to  add  the  words 
'*  and  that  a  war  of  invasion  was  undertaken 
with  insufficient  forces,  notwithstanding  the 
full  information  in  the  possession  of  Her  !Ma- 
jesty*s  Government  of  the  strength  of  the  Zulu 
Army,  and  the  warnings  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Lord  Chelms- 
ford that  hostilities  were  unavoidable."  — 
{Colonel  Mure,) 

Question  proposed,  **That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Mb.  MAETEN  said,  he  could  not 
agree  either  with  the  Motion  or  the 
Amendment.  In  his  opinion,  they  were 
mutually  destructive.  The  great  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Chelsea  was 
that  throughout  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  com- 
munications with  the  Home  Government 
he  had  concealed  from  them  the  plans 
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which  he  had  in  contemplation,  and 
which  were  calculated  to  precipitate  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Benfrewshire 
(Colonel  Mure)  had  attacked  the  Go- 
yernment  because,  having,  as  he  said, 
been  fully  informed  both  oy  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  and  Lord  Chelmsford  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  they  had  failed  to  send 
out  the  needful  re-inforcements  after 
they  had  been  demanded.  One  hon. 
Member  seemed  to  think  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  kept  in  ignorance,  while 
the  other  implied  that  they  had  been 
fully  supplied  with  information.  With 
regard  to  the  Preamble  of  the  Eesolu- 
tion,  affirming  the  wiUingness  of  the 
House  to  support  the  Government  in  all 
necessary  measures  for  defending  our 
Possessions  in  South  Africa,  he  con- 
gratulated the  Opposition  on  their  new- 
bom  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
Colonial  Empire.  The  Preamble,  how- 
ever, was,  so  to  speak,  but  the  sweetmeat 
with  which  the  bitter  pill  was  accom- 
panied in  order,  if  possible,  to  make  it 
palatable  to  the  House.  The  second 
part  of  the  Eesolution  was  a  severe 
censure  upon  Sir  Bartle  Frere ;  and  the 
last  part  was  a  censure  on  the  Govern- 
ment because  they  retained  that  officer 
in  his  post  of  High  Commissioner.  Well, 
he  thought  it  could  easily  be  proved  that 
the  Government  were  really  not  to  blame 
in  the  sense  attributed  to  them  by  the 
Motion.  The  addition  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Benfrew- 
shire was  ambiguous,  it  being  open  to 
question  whether  it  was  a  charge  against 
the  Government  for  not  anticipating  an 
invasion  of  Zululand,  or  whether  it  was 
a  further  condemnation  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
had  called  the  Colonial  Secretary's  des- 
patch of  October  17,  1878,  the  despatch 
of  refusal;  but  anyone  who  read  that 
despatch  dispassionately  could  see  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  in 
favour  of  peace,  and  peace  only;  that 
the  principle  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
High  Commissioner  was  defence,  not 
defiance ;  and  that  the  troops  were  to  be 
used,  not  for  aggressive,  but  strictly  de- 
fensive purposes.  The  Colonial  Secre- 
tary's despatch  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
dated  November  21,  1878,  said  that  the 
Government  had  resolved  to  send  out 
some  re-inforcements,  not  to  furnish  the 
means  for  a  campaign  of  invasion  and 
conquest,  but  to  ai£urd  such  protection 


as  was  necessary  at  that  juncture  for  the 
lives  and  property  of  our  Colonists.  The 
despatch  further  stated  that  the  primary 
duty  of  making  some  adequate  provision 
for  defence  against  the  Natives  had  been 
deplorably  and  discreditably  neglected 
by  the  Colonies ;  adding  the  expression 
of  a  h(^e  that  a  strong  contingent  of 
Volunteers  or  of  Militia  would  soon  be 
established,  and  the  organization  of 
Native  levies  be  proceeded  with  without 
delay.  With  respect  to  the  boundary 
question,  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote 
also  that  he  trusted  Cetewayo  would  be 
informed  that  the  decision  respecting 
the  disputed  boimdary  would  be  speedily 
communicated  to  him.  Again,  on  De- 
cember 18,  1878,  another  despatch  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  explained  that  the 
re-inforcements  had  been  sent  out  to 
assist^the  Local  Govemmentsin  providing 
for  the  protection  of  the  Settlers  in  the 
present  emergency,  and  not  to  carry  out 
any  aggressive  operations.  That  showed 
that  t£e  Government  took  a  firm  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  moderate  course.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Benfrew- 
shire had  asserted  that  there  were  two 
antagonistic  poUcies  striving  for  mastery 
in  the  Cabinet — that  of  peace,  and  that 
of  war.  He  should  have  thought  that 
the  time  had  come  when  hon.  Members 
would  discard  these  idle  rumours,  and 
would  be  satisfied  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  private  opinions  of  the  Members 
of  the  Cabinet,  Uiey  had  only  one  public 
policy,  and  that  was  a  policy  of  peace  all 
over  the  world.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies had  shown  throughout  his  des- 
patches the  utmost  desire  for  peace  in 
those  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions. 
To  say  that  Sir  ^Bartle  Frere  had  calcu- 
lated upon  being  backed  by  the  war 
party  in  the  Cabinet  in  the  event  of  the 
invasion  of  Zululand  being  successful, 
was  a  most  unfair  and  a  most  unjust 
charge  to  make  against  him.  The  real 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was 
that  of  an  honourable  peace.  Turning 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Chelsea,  it  was  character- 
ized throughout  by  a  very  strong  con- 
demnation of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  he 
had  laboured  to  show  that  the  High 
Commissioner  had  always  kept  Her 
Majesty's  Government  at  home  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  his  plans.  The  hon. 
Baronet's  attacks  upon  the  High  Com- 
missioner were  of  a  most  serious  kind, 
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and  required  to  be  supported   by  the 
strongest  proof.    He  trusted !  to  be  able 
to  show  the  House  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
had    completely    and    grievously    mis- 
represented the  conduct  and  language  of 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  several  particulars. 
The  conduct  of  the  Government  in  refer- 
ence to  the  High  Oommissioner  at  the 
present  crisis  was  characterized  by  a 
feeling  which  the  House  would  respect. 
The  circumstances  under  which  they  had 
to  act  were  of  peculiar  difficulty.     Sir 
Bartle  Frere  was  an  officer  of  high  rank 
and  of  great  experience,  both  in  India 
and  the  Colonies,  and  had  shown  in  a 
great  crisis — that  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
— that    he    possessed    great    coolness, 
courage,  and  firmness,  as  well  as  intelli- 
ffonce.    It  was  for  that  very  reason  that 
he  had  been  selected  for   his   present 
duties,  and  entrusted  with  extraordinary 
powers,  which  would  enable  him  to  take 
any  measures  which  he  thought  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  Colony  and  the 
maintenance   of  its   peace  and  safety. 
The  Government  would  never  allow  it- 
self to  be  inHuenced  by  personal  motives ; 
and  if  it  was  thought  advisable  for  the 
public  service  to  recall  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
that  would  be  done,  but  such  a  course 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Marten)  fraught 
with  evil.    In  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
other  night,  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  Liberal  Party  stated  that  in  a  similar 
case  Lord  Falmerston  defended  an  ab- 
sent Governor  in  public,  but  in  a  private 
letter  conveyed  to  him  expressions  of 
severe  condemnation.     The   hon.  Mem- 
ber opposite  said  that  the  Government 
ought  to  have  done  the  same  now ;  but 
they  would  have  been  greatly  to  blame 
if  they  pursued  so  disingenuous  a  course. 
This  was,  however,  a  high  question  of 
State.     There  was  a  war  in  progress, 
and  the  Government  had  to  deal  with  an 
existing  state  of  war.    They  were  hardly 
in  a  position  to  be  able  to  discharge 
the  High  Commissioner.    Who  coidd  be 
appointed  in  his   place  ?    There  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  man  off- 
hand ready  and  capable  of  taking  up 
the  reins  of  power  under  present  circum- 
stances.    If  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  found  it  difficult  to  control  their 
Eepresentatives  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  the  missionary  associations  had 
found  it  equally  difficult  to  restrain  the 
ill-regulated    zeal    of  thos8    connected 
with  them,  and  who  frequently  brought 
these  wars  about  with  savage  countries. 

Mr.  Marten 


Putting  the  Zulu  War  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  been,  in  many 
respects,  a  most  successful  High  Com- 
missioner, and  had  conferred  great  bene- 
fits on  South  Africa  by  his  measures. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  referred  to  the 
controversy  between  the  High  Com- 
missioner and  the  Bishop  of  Natal.  He 
thought  the  details  of  this  controversy, 
as  they  were  recorded  in  the  Blue  Books, 
had  furnished  the  hon.  Baronet  with  a 
great  deal  of  his  thunder.  But  anyone 
who  read  the  account  of  that  controversy 
would  see  that  it  was  only  certain  points 
of  the  High  Commissioner's  policy  which 
were  objected  to  by  the  Bishop;  and, 
after  all,  it  was  surely  not  for  the 
Bishop,  but  for  the  High  Conmiissioner, 
to  decide.  There  were  several  particulars 
in  regard  to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
not  done  justice  to  the  views  of  the  High 
Commissioner.  He  had,  for  example, 
made  merry  over  a  passage  in  which  the 
High  Commissioner  referred  to  the 
Boers'  belief  in  a  divine  -authority  to 
exterminate  ''the  Gentiles"  and  take 
possession  of  their  land.  But,  .if  the 
whole  passage  were  read,  it  clearly 
showed  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  only 
describing  the  origin  of  the  colonization 
by  the  Boers.  His  argument  was,  that 
the  Boers  had  come  into  a  country  in 
which  brute  force  constituted  the  only 
title  to  possession,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  had  as  good  a  right  to  the  land  as 
the  savages  themselves.  There  was 
another  point  which  had  been  misre- 
presented. The  hon.  Baronet  could  not 
find  words  to  express  his  disgust  and 
indignation  that  the  High  Commissioner 
should  go  into  such  minute  details  after 
he  had  received  the  Report  of  the  Bound- 
ary Commission.  This  he  characterized 
as  mere  cavilling  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere.  He  supposed  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  call  a  great  proportion 
of  the  arguments  in  a  Court  of  Justice 
cavilling.  But  these  matters  of  detail 
could  not  be  rejected  as  unworthy  of 
attention.  It  was  the  High  Commis- 
sioner who  had  to  make  the  award,  and 
he  was  bound  to  consider  all  the  details 
of  the  matter.  Then,  again,  to  pass  to 
another  point,  the  hon.  Baronet  urged 
that  even  before  the  Ultimatum  was  pre- 
sented Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  decided  wlio 
was  to  be  Resident  in  Zululand.  But 
the  passage  in  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
founded  his  argument  did  not  bear  out 
this  suggestion.      The  High  Commis- 
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fiioner  was  merely  deciding  what  should 
be  done  in  the  event  of  certain  contin- 
gencies occorring.  He  was  stating  who 
the  Besident  would  be,  and  what  would 
be  his  duties  in  the  event  of  a  favourable 
answer  being  returned  by  Cetewayo; 
and  at  that  time  it  was  believed  that  a 
favourable  answer  was  not  out  of  the 
question.  He  would  notice  one  more 
passage  that  had  been  misrepresented 
by  the  hon.  Baronet — ^that,  namely,  in 
which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  spoken  of 
the  Natal  officials.  The  whole  of  the 
despatch  in  question  should  be  read; 
but  it  would  be  enough  for  him  to  state 
to  the  House  that  it  discussed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Boers  who  had  occupied  the 
disputed  territory.  It  was  clear  that 
Cetewayo  had  not  fulfilled  the  promises 
made  by  him  in  1861,  and  the  question 
was — What  would  happen  to  the  80 
Boers  who  had  settled  in  the  debatable 
land,  if  they  were  summarily  ejected  or 
left  to  Cetewayo's  tender  mercies  ?  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had  only  said  that  their 
case  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  Natal 
officials.  The  House,  then,  would  see 
that  one  single  deprecatory  remark  of 
that  kind  did  not  amount  to  a  general 
condenmation.  Passing  from  minute 
details  to  more  important  matters,  he 
would  point  out  that  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net and  others  the  Zulu  Force  had  been 
considerably  under-estimated.  Instead 
of  its  consisting  of  no  more  than  20,000 
men,  as  the  hon.  Baronet  had  stated,  it 
appeared,  from  the  most  authentic  infor- 
mation that  could  be  obtained,  that 
Cetewayo's  Army  numbered  quite  40,000 
men,  in  33  regiments,  26  of  which  were 
able  to  take  the  field.  The  total  popu- 
lation, too,  was  not  150,000,  but  300,000, 
or  thereabouts,  and  the  Zulu  country 
was  extraordinarily  difficult  for  military 
operations.  As  for  Oetewayo's  disposi- 
tion, he  did  not  believe  that  he  had  ever 
been  friendly  to  us ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  had  followed  the  policnr  of  lus 
predecessors,  and  that,  while  endeavour- 
ing to  play  off  the  Dutch  and  the  Boers 
against  us,  he  had  temporized  with  all 
his  neighbours  for  his  own  purposes. 
His  high-flown  language,  therefore, 
would  not  have  much  significance  if 
used  at  a  time  when  he  favoured  the 
Boers.  However,  there  was  a  very 
marked  change  in  his  tone  towards  us 
after  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal, 
as  was  abundantly  evident  from  the 
arrogance  of  his  messages  to  the  lieu- 


tenant Governor  of  Natal.  In  con* 
elusion,  he  bescged  the  House  to  ro- 
memb^  that  the  question  involved  the 
welfare  of  one  of  our  Soutli  African 
Colonies,  and  that  the  Government 
were  charged  with  an  extraonlinarily 
difficult  duty.  The  recall  of  Sir  Ikirtlo 
Frere  would  have  had  the  effect  of  dis- 
arranging everything,  and  of  interrupt- 
ing the  measures  that  it  was  imperative 
on  us  to  take  for  the  safety  of  the  Colony 
and  for  our  own  honour.  Instead  of  re* 
calling  him,  the  Qt)vernmont  had  ex- 
pressed their  disapproval  of  the  course 
he  had  taken  in  declaring  war  without 
consulting  the  Home  Qt)vemmont.  That 
was  a  warning  that  would  not  be  lost  on 
any  of  our  pro-Consuls;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  hoped  that  the  House 
would  concur  with  the  Qt)vemmont  in 
considering  that,  though  the  censure 
they  expressed  openly  was  necessary  for 
the  public  service,  yet  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  did  not  require  the  with- 
drawal of  the  confidence  placed  iu  the 
High  Commissioner. 

Ma.  CHAMBERLAIN  said,  the  do- 
bate  had  turned  mainly  on  two  des- 
patches, and  what  needed  explanation 
was  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  having, 
in  the  first  place,  branded  a  high  oilieial 
in  the  strongest  censure  ever  passed  in 
this  generation ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
assured  him  of  their  continued  confi(lonoo, 
and  desired  that  he  should  retain  his 
post.  He  thought  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  (Mr.  Marten^  had  not  contri- 
buted much  to  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty ;  nor  did  he  think  the  Ooveninient 
woidd  thank  him  for  his  suggestion  that 
they  had  borrowed  their  policy  from  the 
conduct  of  certain  missionary  associations 
who  had  not  recalled  their  missionaries, 
even  when  they  had  provoked  hostilities 
and  outbreaks  among  the  tribes  to  whom 
they  were  sent.  At  the  same  time,  he 
thought  there  was  in  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member's  suggestion  great  in- 
justice to  the  missionary  societies  in  ques- 
tion ;  and,  as  he  had  said,  something  not 
very  complimentary  to  the  Government. 
Up  to  the  hut  week  no  onewould  have  sup- 
posed there  were  more  than  two  courses 
open  to  the  Government — those  two 
courses  being  completely  antagonistic 
and  inconsistent  the  one  with  the  other. 
The  (Government  might,  on  the  one 
hand,  have  given  Sir  Bartle  Frere  their 
cordial  support.    On  the  other  hand, 
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they  might  have  recalled  him ;  but  one 
never  would  have  supposed  both  these 
courses  would  have  been  taken,  and 
that  in  one  paragraph  of  a  despatch  he 
would  be  severely  censured,  discrediting 
him  in  the  eyes  of  this  country  and  the 
Colonists  among  whom  he  lived,  and  in 
another  sentence  he  would  be  assured  of 
continual  approval  and  support.  Hon. 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  House  some- 
times thought  the  Government  were  in- 
clined to  strain  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  and  had  neglected  to  consult,  as 
fully  and  as  promptly  as  they  should 
have  done,  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  question  of  peace  or  war ;  but  here 
was  a  self-willed  official  usurping  the 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  waging 
war  on  his  own  account  against  the  ex- 
press warnings  sent  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  then  the  Gt)vemment  meet  the 
contemptuous  disregard  of  their  authoriiy 
with  an  expression  of  continued  confi- 
dence in  the  experience,  ability,  and 
energy  of  this  official.  No  one  could 
deny  the  energy  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere — 
he  had  energy,  and  to  spare.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  been  bettor  for  our  South 
African  Dominions  if  he  had  been  a 
little  less  energetic.  He  would  not  for 
a  moment  presume  to  doubt  the  ability 
of  the  High  Commissioner.  In  other 
positions  he  had  shown  it,  and  might  in 
other  positions  still  show  it  in  the  service 
of  the  Crown.  He  would  admit,  also, 
he  was  a  man  of  high  integrity  of  pur- 
pose and  great  conscientiousness;  but 
these  qualities  only  made  him  the  more 
dangerous,  because  ability  misdirected 
was  more  fatal  than  ignorance  itself. 
The  conscientiousness  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
could  only  lead  to  one  conclusion — that 
he  was  not  likely  to  change  opinions  he 
had  maturely  and  deliberately  formed, 
and  which  he  had  so  frankly  expressed. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr. 
Marten)  thought  that  continued  confi- 
dence in  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  necessary, 
in  order  that  he  might  bring  present  diffi- 
culties to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  But 
he  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  did  not  see  the 
logic  of  the  argument.  He  thought 
that  the  man  who  had  unnecessarily 
raised  these  difficulties  was  the  least 
likely  person  now  to  allay  them.  Sir 
Bartle  Frero  was  sent  to  the  Cape  to 
accomplish  a  great  object — the  Confe- 
deration of  tho  South  African  Colonies — 
an  object  which  it  was  presumed  all 
would  thiuk  desirable.     At  the  same 
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time,  he  was  instmctod  to  place  on  a 
proper  footing  the  relations  between  the 
White  and  Native  population.  Well, 
what  he  could  not  help  saying  now,  on 
a  review  of  all  the  circumstances,  was 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  shown  himself 
incapable  of  performing  this  great  task. 
He  had  raised  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
its  accomplishment,  and  his  recall  was 
desired,  not  as  a  personal  retribution 
for  an  error  committed,  but  to  accom- 
plish the  great  object  more  rapidly. 
The  Government  had  shown  some  aoubt 
of  the  propriety  of  the  course  they  had 
taken,  oecause  never  had  a  high  official 
been  complimented  with  such  warm  as- 
surances, and,  at  the  same  time,  been 
fettered  with  instructions  so  precise 
as  those  sent  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  the 
last  despatoh.  There  were  good  reasons 
for  these  instructions.  As  late  as  Feb- 
ruary, 1879,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  found 
to  be  still  contemplating  the  subjugation 
and  annexation  of  Zululand.  The  Go- 
vernment had  enjoined  him  to  take  no 
steps  to  ensure  that  object  without  their 
approval.  Yes ;  but  tney  sent  him  in- 
structions, perhaps  not  quite  so  explicit, 
but  just  as  clear  to  an  intelligent  man 
with  the  ability  with  which  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  was  credited,  to  teke  no  steps 
likely  to  lead  to  war.  If  those  were 
disregarded,  what  security  was  there 
that  the  later  instructions  would  not  be 
disregarded  in  the  same  way  ?  Again, 
another  reason  for  urging  this  course  on 
the  Government  was  this:  Surely  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  war  was 
commenced  should  lead  every  reasonable 
fair-minded  man  to  consideration  for  the 
vanquished.  The  time  would  come — 
and,  no  doubt,  soon — when  our  arms 
would  be  again  victorious,  and  those  un- 
fortunate savages  would  have  to  sue  for 
mercy.  The  past,  of  course,  could  not 
be  recalled ;  the  blood  shed  would  never 
be  wiped  away;  and  the  lives  lost  on 
the  bloody  plain  of  Isandlana  were  gone 
for  ever;  but  he  would  have  greater 
hope  for  the  future  of  our  South  African 
Dominions,  and  greater  hope  for  that 
**  peace  with  honour  "  which  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  promised,  if  he  thought  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  not  only 
British  interests  would  be  regarded, 
but  due  consideration  would  be  sliown 
towards  the  Native  population.  A  dis- 
tinction was  sought  to  be  established 
between  the  cases  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
and  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  it  had  been 
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said — ^he  thought  with  little  generosity  to 
the  latter,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  re- 
ceived but  a  scant  measure  of  justice — it 
was  said  that,  whilstLordOhelmsford  was 
not  wanted  in  the  Colony,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  was  still  needed  there.  Now,  the 
accusation  against  Lord  Ohelmsford  at 
the  present  moment  amounted  to  this — 
that  he  failed  to  take  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions in  an  enemy's  country.  He  nad 
paid  dearly  for  this  error,  and  no  one 
imagined  he  would  be  likely  to  repeat 
his  mistake.  But  what  possible  security 
was  there  in  the  case  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
where  the  error  was  not  one  of  detail, 
but  one  affecting  his  whole  policy? 
What  security  was  there  that  he  would 
be  able  to  change  his  whole  course  at  the 
bidding  of  the  uovemment,  and  that  he 
would  be  able  to  adopt  and  carry  out  a 
policy  which  approved  itself  to  the  Gh)- 
vemment,  but  of  which  he  (Sir  Bartle 
Frere)  could  hardly  find  language  suffi- 
ciently contemptuous  to  express  his  dis- 
approval ?  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose 
Sir  Bartle  Frere's  error  was  one  of 
detail,  and  he  hoped  to  show  the  House 
it  was  a  mere  incident  in  the  policy  of 
the  High  Commissioner,  and  if  there 
had  been  no  Zulu  War,  none  the  less 
we  should  have  been  involved  in  diffi- 
culties perhaps  as  great  in  other  quar- 
ters. His  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke),  in  his  able  and  exhaustive  speech 
in  moving  the  Besolution,  mentioned 
that  before  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  appoint- 
ment in  South  Africa  the  Colony  had  en- 
joyed a  period  of  nearly  30  years'  pro- 
found peace.  For  nearly  a  generation — 
although,  of  course,  there  had  been  out- 
breaks here  and  there — ^there  had  been 
nothing  approaching  an  Imperial  war ; 
but  now,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years, 
all  was  entirely  changed.  Tribes  pre- 
viously friendly,  relying  on  our  support, 
became  irritated,  alienated,  and  dis- 
quieted throughout  the  whole  of  our 
vast  Dominion.  These  tribes  lived 
imder  various  conditions,  and  were 
spread  over  the  country,  and  separated 
by  hundreds  of  miles  of  territory ;  there- 
fore, it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  sudden  visible  change  of  sentiment 
was  due  to  a  change  in  our  policy  and 
treatment  of  them.  A  despatch  from 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  dated  December  14, 
was  the  key-note  of  his  policy,  and  gave 
his  idea  of  the  relations  which  should 
exist  between  a  civilized  State  and  the 
Native  Tribes  on  the  Border.     He  said 


experience,  especially  in  India,  proved 
the  possibility  of  a  comparatively  un- 
civilized Power  co-existing  with  a  civil- 
ized Power,  and  being  gradu£dly  raised 
to  a  more  civilized  state,  provided  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  civilized  Power 
was  established.  This  meant  that  the 
civilized  Power  should  at  once  try  con- 
clusions, and  assert  the  supremacy  over 
the  uncivilized.     There  might  be  in  most 

Seriods  of  our  Colonial  history  a  prece- 
ent  for  such  a  doctrine ;  but  he  wished 
to  show  the  House  that  it  was  this  doctrine 
that  led  to  the  Zulu  War,  and  the  irrita- 
tion excited  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
And  how  did  Sir  Bartle  Frere  propose  to 
carry  out  his  policy?  Dr.  Sangrado 
said  that  there  were  only  two  remedies 
for  all  diseases — the  bleeding  his  pa- 
tients, and  dosing  them  with  hot  water. 
The  practice  of  the  High  Commissioner 
was  equally  simple.  He,  too,  bled  his 
patients,  and  gave  them  plenty  of  hot 
water,  his  treatment  being  embodied  in 
one  prescription,  which  he  called  an  Ul- 
timatum. He  would  call  attention, 
briefly,  to  the  circumstances  of  six  wars 
in  Africa,  because  he  thought  they  illus- 
trated the  doctrine  which  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  hadbeen  propounding.  First,  there 
was  a  war  with  a  tribe  called  the  Galekas 
on  the  north-east  of  Cape  Colony.  Some 
years  ago  some  land  was  confiscated 
and  given  to  the  Fingoes,  who  were 
formerly  slaves  to  the  Galekas.  This 
transfer  did  not  contribute  to  cordial 
relations  between  the  two  tribes,  and 
there  were  continually  petty  outrages 
between  the  Q^ekas  and  the  Fin- 
goes,  until  Sir  Bartle  Frere  appeared 
on  the  scene.  He  adopted  the  cause  of 
the  Fingoes,  and,  with  regard  to  the 
Galekas,  took  his  usual  course — that  of 
sending  an  Ultimatum  to  them.  That 
war  cost  £500,000.  The  second  war  was 
the  Galeka  War.  The  Galekas  consisted 
of  several  tribes,  theChief  of  one  of  which 
was  friendly  to  the  British.  No  sooner 
did  the  Chief  enter  into  British  territory 
than  Sir  Bartle  Frere  insisted  on  im- 
mediate disarmament.  The  tribe  had  been 
warriors  for  generations ;  they  threw 
themselves  upon  Sandiili,  a  Chief  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes  of  Galekas,  and  a 
very  much  more  powerful  warrior,  and 
thus  we  had  two  enemies  instead  of  one  ; 
because  Sir  Bartle  Frere  wished  to  impress 
the  tribe  with  a  due  sense  of  our  supe- 
riority. The  third  war  occurred  in  Griqua- 
land  West,  a  large  territory  on  the  west 
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side  of  the  Orange  Free  Eiver  State.  The 
rights  of  the  Native  Settlers  were  inter- 
fered withy  and  they  were  left  to  get  their 
remedy  in  the  British  land  Courts.  The 
procedure  therein  was  totally  foreign  to 
them,  and  they  could  not  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  it.  They  lost  their  lands,  and 
they  were  driven  to  such  a  state  of  irri- 
tation, that  a  rebellion  broke  out.  There 
was  another  war  in  Ghriqualand  East, 
which  he  believed  also  arose  out  of 
land  difficulties,  which  might  have 
been  settled  in  an  equitable  spirit. 
And,  lastly,  before  the  Zulu  War 
began,  there  was  a  fifth  war  which 
had  been  going  on  with  Secocoeni, 
and  which  had  only  been  postponed 
until  we  had  settled  with  Cetewayo. 
Previous  to  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  wrote  that 
the  war  of  the  Boers  with  Secocoeni  was 
unjust.  Tet,  within  a  month  of  the 
annexation.  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
sent  Sir  Bartle  Erere's  usual  remedy  to 
Secocoeni — he  sent  an  Ultimatum.  In 
all  these  struggles,  the  real  cause  of 
dispute  was  the  ownership  of  land 
which  the  Natives  originally  possessed, 
and  which  British  suDJects  had  either 
encroached  upon  or  coveted.  A  dis- 
graceful indication  of  the  spirit  which 
was  only  too  prevalent  in  our  South 
African  Colonies  was  to  be  found  in  a 
notice,  signed  by  Lieutenant  A.  C.  Potts, 
80th  Begiment,  and  posted  outside  the 
Court  House  at  Pretoria  during  the  late 
hostilities  against  Secocoeni.  This  ad- 
vertisement was  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  the  bill  of  a  music-hall  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  Thames,  and  contained  the 
following  passages : — 

**  Volunteers  wanted  for  the  front.  Grand 
attack  on  Secocceni's  town.  Tjoot  and  booty. 
Better  prospect  than  Blue  Bank  Diggings. 
Same  rations  as  the  Greneral.  Enrol  before  it 
is  too  late." 

One  of  the  terms  offered  to  volunteers 
was — 

"Half  share  of  money  realized  by  sale  of 
cattle  and  spoil  captured  from  the  enemy." 

Let  the  House  consider  what  was  likely 
to  result  from  such  temptations  as  these 
He  was  informed  that  in  the  course  of 
these  wars  with  the  Natives  friendly 
Natives  had  their  places  looted,  their 
property  taken  from  them  by  the  volun- 
teers, which  business  the  volunteers 
found  more  convenient  than  storming 
Secocceni's  town,  near  to  which  they  had 
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not  got  yet.  The  policy  against  which 
he  protested — and  especially  the  policy 
of  (usarming  the  Natives — ^had  embroiled 
us  with  powerful  tribes,  and  we  might 
hear  at  any  day  that  an  addition  had 
been  made  to  the  number  of  our  enemies 
in  South  Afirica.  He  did  not  charge 
upon  Sir  Bartle  Frere  the  direct  respon- 
sibiliiy  of  the  several  wars  to  which  he 
had  referred ;  but  he  did  say  that  the 
doctrine  embodied  in  the  despatch  of 
our  Commissioner  covered  the  whole  of 
them  :  and  that  the  spirit  of  which  he 
was  the  chief  spokesman  at  the  Cape 
was  certain,  if  carried  out,  to  lead  us 
into  further  and  greater  difficulties.  If 
the  policy  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  to  be 
further  developed,  then  they  were  only 
at  the  beginning  of  their  difficulties. 
He  had  never  seen  a  more  extraordinary 
document  than  a  memorandum  which 
Mr.  Eudolph,  the  Landdrost  of  Utrecht, 
Transvaal,   had  supplied  to  Sir  Theo- 

Ehilus  Shepstone  as  to  the  relations 
etween  the  Transvaal  Government 
and  the  Swazi  King  and  people.  Mr. 
Budolph  said — 

''  The  Swazies  are  a  very  stupid  and  obstinate 
people,  and  their  yoimg  King  almost  an  im- 
becile. I  am  lorry  to  say  that,  although  tho 
Chiefs  and  people  pretend  to  show  the  greatest 
respect,  love,  and  friendship  for  the  Govern- 
ment, I  have  noticed  that  they  wish  to  remain 
a  free  and  independent  people." 

So  it  was  a  crime  for  a  nation  to  wish 
to  remain  free  and  independent.  Al- 
though, however,  such  a  theory  was  re- 
pugnant to  all  the  natural  instincts  of 
Englishmen,  it  followed  naturally,  from 
the  doctrine  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  that 
all  our  Native  neighbours  must  be 
at  once  brought  into  proper  subordina- 
tion to  British  authority.  Suppose  that 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  thought  fit  to  annex 
Zululand  in  spite  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  where  would  he  find  him- 
self ?  He  would  find  himself  in  direct 
contact  and  conflict  with  other  tribes — 
more  barbarous  than  the  Zulus,  more 
fierce  and  savage,  equally  men-destroy- 
ing gladiators,  and  equally  proud  of 
their  independence;  and  so  we  would 
be  called  to  fight  tribe  after  tribe,  in 
order  to  impress  upon  the  Natives  a  due 
sense  of  our  superiority,  until  we  had 
taken  possession  of  the  whole  Continent 
of  Africa.  We  were  imdoubtedly  the 
greatest  colonizing  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Surely  it  was  time  for  us  to 
lay  down  clearly  and  plainly — ^to  define 
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aoourately — ^the  spirit  and  temper  in 
which  we  were  going  to  discharge  the  vast 
obligations  which  we  had  undertaken. 
Everywhere  we  held  territories  acquired 
in  the  first  instance  by  aggression  and 
conquest ;  everywhere,  with  a  reputa- 
tion which  he  was  sure  was  not  calculated 
to  secure  the  love  of  our  neighbours,  we 
came  into  contact  with  tribes  more  or 
less  savage,  more  or  less  independent, 
more  or  less  powerful;  and  everywhere 
our  Colonists  called  upon  us  to  exert 
the  whole  force  of  this  country  in  order 
to  secure  the  proper  subordination  of 
those  Native  tribes  to  the  handful  of 
Englishmen  who  claimed  the  right  to 
be  supported  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
British  Empire.  He  asked  the  House, 
where  was  this  policy  to  stop  ?  It  seemed 
to  him,  if  it  went  on  as  it  had  commenced, 
they  would  have  very  shortly  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  government  of  South 
Africa  on  their  hands,  as  well  as  of  vast 
areas  of  country  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  When  a  man  like  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  asserted  the  high  moral  obligation 
of  imposing  their  superiority  on  his 
neighbours,  they  might  be  sure  that  a 
pretext  for  war  would  not  be  wanting. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  said  in  his  despatches — 
which  read  more  like  the  productions  of 
a  partizan  than  of  a  statesman — that 
Cetowayo  had  been  anxious  to  fix  a 
quarrel  upon  the  English  nation;  that 
his  system  had  been  likely  to  produce  a 
conflict;  and  that  war  with  him  was 
not  only  a  precaution  against  attack, 
but  also  a  duty,  in  order  to  save  the 
Zulu  people  from  the  tyranny  to  which 
they  were  subjected ;  but,  through- 
out all  the  Papers  on  the  question, 
there  was  not  sufficient  proof  of  these 
allegations.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  talked 
of  the  King's  messages  being  empty 
excuses,  and  often  insolent  defiances. 
He  was  unable  to  read  between  the 
lines,  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  done. 
His  messages  were  the  messages  of  a 
man — ignorant,  if  they  liked — ^but  of  a 
man  perplexed  and  in  despair  that  those 
to  whose  support  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed had  suddenly  changed  their 
policy  and  temper.  He  saw  the  toils 
slowly  gathering  around  him,  and  he 
began  to  lose  faith  in  the  honour,  jus- 
tice, and  fair  dealing  of  the  British 
people.  In  a  certain  sense  it  was  true 
the  position  of  Cetewayo  had  been  a 
standing  menace  to  the  Colony  of 
Natal.     It  was  true,  in  the  sense  that 


every  powerful  State  was  a  standing 
menace  to  all  its  neighbours  with  whom 
it  might  have  a  difference  of  opinion ; 
and  it  was  an  argument — if  it  was  an 
argument  at  all — against  all  strong 
neighbours.  The  British  Empire  could 
bear  no  strong  country  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood; but  there  was  no  occasion 
of  recklessly  forcing  on  a  war  be- 
fore it  became  necessary.  The  repre- 
sentations about  the  character  of  the 
King  were  curiously  in  contrast  with 
a  message  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  that  he 
would  do  **  nothing  to  forfeit  the  good 
opinion  he  had  gained  in  the  eyes  of  the 
great  Queen;"  yet  two  years  afterwards 
this  man  was  described  as  a  monster  of 
iniquity,  who  was  not  to  be  allowed  to 
live.  He  was  not  going  to  say  that 
Cetewayo  was  a  model  Buler  according 
to  our  ideas  of  a  Monarch.  His  message 
to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  betrayed  evident 
signs  of  irritation  at  our  interference 
with  his  Sovereign  authority ;  but  when 
he  said  that  he  would  go  on  killing  as 
he  had  hitherto  killed,  he  referred  to 
those  executions  which  he  regarded  just 
as  reasonable  and  proper  as  when  we 
hanged  men  at  Newgate  for  premedi- 
tated murder.  As  to  the  Zulus  who 
were  said  to  have  left  Zululand  and 
settled  in  Natal,  they  were  not,  he  be- 
lieved, Zulus  in  reality,  but  ^rather  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country  who 
had  been  expelled  some  years  ago,  when 
the  Zulus  swept  down  from  the  North 
in  obedience  to  the  law  which  had  ob- 
tained in  South  Africa  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  But  there  were  signs  that 
these  people  now  preferred  to  live  under 
this  intolerable  tyranny  of  Cetewayo  to 
remaining  imder  the  beneficent  govern- 
ment of  the  High  Commissioner;  and 
in  the  last  year  or  two  the  emigration 
of  Natives  from  Natal  into  Zululand  ex- 
ceeded the  immigration  into  the  Colony 
from  the  kingdom  of  Cetewayo.  Cete- 
wayo was  no  better  nor  worse  than  other 
savage  Chiefs ;  and  he  was  much  better 
than  some  of  those  Turkish  Pashas 
whose  conduct  incurred  the  censure  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  but  who 
still  occupied  a  high  position  in  the 
Turkish  service.  There  had  been  a 
sudden  change  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere' s 
conduct,  and  the  difference  between  the 
sensitiveness  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  dis- 
played recently  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  perfect  indifiPerence  with  which  the 
conduct  of  the  Zulu  King  was  regarded  be;. 
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fore  it  was  desired  to  annex  and  subju- 
gate his  territory.  The  Zulu  King  was 
called  upon  to  disarm  his  people,  and 
change  their  customs.  What  did  that 
amount  to  ?  It  amounted  to  the  entire  ex- 
tinction of  the  Zulu  power  as  it  was  now. 
No  doubt,  disarmament  was  very  desir- 
able, not  only  in  South  Africa,  but  in 
Europe ;  and  he  did  not  suppose  Eng- 
land proposed  to  force  disarmament 
upon  Europe  by  war,  and  without  re- 
gard to  time  or  opportunity.  In  his 
opinion,  it  was  a  piece  of  pedantic 
obstinacy.  In  the  last  few  weeks  there 
had  appeared  in  The  Times  a  most  omin- 
ous suggestion,  to  the  effect  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  it  in  contem- 

flation  to  disarm  the  Native  Princes  of 
ndia.  That  would  be  an  act  more  de- 
fensible than  in  the  case  of  the  Zulus, 
because  the  Zulus  had  to  protect  them- 
selves against  their  hereditary  ene- 
mies, the  Swazies  ;  whereas  the  Indian 
Princes  could  have  no  enemies  but 
ourselves.  At  the  same  time,  it  did 
not  require  a  prophet  to  predict  that 
if  any  such  attempt  were  mad#  they 
would  drive  the  Native  Rulers  into  a  re- 
bellion, because  they  would  regard  it — 
and  not  unnaturally,  and  not  unwisely, 
and  not  untruthfully — as  the  inevitable 
precursor  of  the  taking  away  of  what 
remained  of  their  independence.  If  the 
Ultimatum  to  Cetewayo  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government,  it  would  have 
been  disapproved  of.  The  Govemitient 
repudiated  responsibility  for  this  war, 
he  thought  justly.  But  they  had  thrown 
upon  Sir  IBartle  Frere  the  heaviest 
charge  that  could  be  brought  against 
any  man  in  his  position.  They  charged 
him  with  engaging  in  a  war  not  urgently 
necessary,  and,  consequently,  he  was 
blamed  for  having  lost  valuable  lives, 
and  plunged  hundreds  of  families  into 
mourning,  and  placed  burdens  on  our 
finances  which  they  could  ill  bear.  Still, 
the  Government  gave  him  their  con- 
tinued confidence.  He  thought  he  could 
understand  the  difficulty  in  which  the 
Government  was  placed.  Although  they 
had  shown  themselves  disposed  to  hold 
back  this  self-willed  official,  they  might 
find  it  painful  altogether  to  condemn 
him  for  having  pursued  in  South  Africa 
the  identical  policy  which  he  recom- 
mended, which  thoy  adopted  and  ap- 
proved, and  which  was  now  being  carried 
out  in  Afghanistan.  He  (Mr.  Chamber- 
lain) could  not  see  any  great  distinction 
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between  the  pro-Consul  in  Africa, 
waged  a  war  on  his  own  responsibility 
and  against  the  express  warnings  of  the 
Government,  and  the  General  who  an- 
nexed a  Province  larger  than  England 
and    Wales,    70,000    square   miles    in 
area,  which  it  would  cost  millions  of 
money  and  thousands  of  men  to  defend, 
under  general   instructions    to    detach 
Native    tribes    from   their    allegiance. 
The  Colony  of  Natal  was  just  as  much 
or  just  as  little  in  need  of  a  scientific 
Frontier  as  India  was.      This  new  Im- 
perialism of  the  Government  had  af- 
fected the  minds  and  judgments  of  those 
to  whom  were  necessarily  delegated  the 
power  and  authority  of  this  country  in 
distant  lands.     Unless  this  spirit  were, 
either  by  Parliament  or  by  the  people 
at  large,  severely  and  sternly  repressed, 
there  could  hardly  be  a  limit  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  might  be  fastened 
upon  us,   and  none  to  the  difficulties 
and  even  disasters  yet  in  store  for  this 
country. 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
For  some  weeks  past,  in  view  of  the  g^ve 
disaster  yrhich  has  occurred,  and  the  se- 
rious danger  of  the  moment,  there  has 
been,  I  think,  but  one  feeling  in  this 
House  and  in  the  country — a  feeling  that 
everything  should  be  done  to  help  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  repairing  that 
disaster,  and  that  no  discussion  should 
be  raised  on  the  subject  which  now 
engages  us,  until  everything  was  be- 
fore us  that  was  demanded  by  justice 
to  the  absent.  On  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  I  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge that  feeling ;  and  I  recognize 
it  also  in  the  action  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Chelsea ;  but  I  would 
add,  that  I  think  I  detected  in  his  action 
some  little  restlessness  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  silence  which  he  so  very  properly 
felt  to  be  incimibent  upon  him.  Because, 
on  the  first  evening  of  the  present 
Session,  he  somewhat  roundly  accused 
Her  Majesty's  Government  of  being  the 
authors  of  this  war  in  South  Africa,  as 
part  of  some  general  policy  of  aggrression 
which  he  was  good  enough  to  attribute 
to  us ;  and  on  a  subsequent  evening,  not 
very  much  later,  he  is  reported,  in  ad- 
dressing a  meeting  in  the  country,  to 
have  said  that — **  This  war  was  one  of 
the  latest  and  most  flagrant  cases  of 
distinctly  aggressive  policy  that  he  had 
noticed."  But  when  the  hon.  Baronet 
came  to  read  the  Papers,  I  think  his 
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yiewB  must  have  been  somewhat  modi- 
fiedy  because  he  then  put  a  Notice  of 
Molion  on  the  Paper  of  the  House,  cen- 
suring nobody  in  particular,  but  regret- 
ting the  fact  of  the  war ;  and,  after  that 
consultation  with  other  authorities  on 
that  side  of  the  House,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  he  felt  to  be  necessary,  he  so  far 
modified  even  the  vague  terms  of  that 
Motion  as  to  make  it  almost  indistinct 
in  its  censure,  and  absolutely  indis- 
tinct as  to  the  parties  on  whom  that 
censure  ought  to  rest.  And  now, 
having  everything  before  him,  he  has 
added  a  rider,  which  is  the  real  kernel 
of  the  discussion  which  we  have  com- 
menced this  evening,  for  it  censures 
Her  Majesty's  Government  for  not 
having  recalled  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  I 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  able 
speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet — a  speech 
which,  if  he  will  permit  me  to  say  so, 
showed  not  only  ability,  but  an  amount 
of  research  into  this  question  which  did 
him  the  greatest  honour.  But  it  showed 
also  an  absence  of  fairness,  which  I  am 
sure  was  unintentional,  in  the  conside- 
ration of  the  question,  which  really 
entirely  marred  the  character  of  the 
speech.  It  seemed  to  me  that  when  he 
told  the  House  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
was  wanting  in  that  temper  and  that 
spirit  of  calm  power  which  ought  to 
belong  to  an  English  Governor,  and  that 
such  want  on  his  part  made  it  wrong  for 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  leave  him 
for  one  moment  longer  at  the  Cape,  the 
hon.  Baronet  entirely  forgot  the  character 
and  history  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  He 
must  have  forgotten  that  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  was  appointed,  not  by  Her 
Majesty's  present  Advisers,  but  by  Her 
Majesty's  former  Advisers,  as  Chief 
Commissioner  to  Scinde  and  Governor 
of  Bombay;  that  he  was  entrusted  by 
them  with  a  most  important  mission  to 
Zanzibar  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave 
Trade ;  and  that  his  conduct  in  the 
Indian  Mutiny  was  of  such  a  character 
that  he  received,  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions, the  thanks  of  Parliament.  I 
think  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Chelsea,  in  his  desire  to  censure  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  South 
Africa,  must  at  least  have  forgotten  the 
manner  of  man  with  whom  he  was 
dealing,  and  the  way  in  which  that  man 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of 
the  country.  I  do  not  think,  moreover, 
that  was  the  only  evidence  of  a  want  of 


fairness  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Chelsea  and  that  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Chamberlain).  To  both  of  those  hon. 
Members  the  King  of  Zululand  was  the 
type  of  everything  that  is  good.  Let 
me,  therefore,  describe  the  condition  of 
Zululand  as  set  forth  by  an  authority 
which  I  think  will  not  be  disputed  by 
either  of  the  hon.  Members — 

''  The  internal  miBgovemment  of  the  country 
had  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse.  ...  It  is 
plain  that  it  is  now  reduced  to  great  misery,  and 
that  the  Sovereign  and  people  are  killing  and 
'  eating  up '  one  another.  Wo  leam  that  multi- 
tudes of  Zulus,  including  at  least  three  Christian 
converts,  are,  in  Zulu  phrase,  '  smelt  out '  as 
witches  and  put  to  death,  nominally  on  this 
groimd,  but  reisdly  because  the  King  and  Chiefs 
want  their  property.  The  murder  of  a  number 
of  young  women  for  refusing  to  marry  Cete- 
wayo's  soldiers  appears  unquestioned;  and  to 
our  remonstrance  against  these  barbarities, 
Cetewayo  replied  by  furiously  declaring  that  he 
intended  to  govern  his  own  coimtry  in  his  own 
way,  and  that  the  blood  he  had  already  shed 
was  a  mere  foretaste  of  what  he  intended  to  do.'* 

These  are  not  the  words  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  but  of  Lord  Blachford,  whom  I 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  authorities 
principally  relied  upon  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  in  the  treatment  of  this 
question.  I  do  not  quote  these  words 
as  showing  any  necessity  for  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  Bfer  Majesty's 
Government  with  the  aflEairs  of  Zulu- 
land  ;  but  as  some  little  proof  to  the 
contrary,  when  we  hear  such  descriptions 
of  the  character  of  the  Zulu  King  and 
his  rule  as  we  have  been  favoured  with 
to-night.  As  I  have  always  understood, 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chel- 
sea and  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
hcan  are  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
standing  Armies ;  but  on  this  occasion 
they  appear  as  the  advocates  of  a  stand- 
ing Army,  not  in  their  own  country, 
but  in  Zululand.  And  when  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea  spoke 
of  the  killing  practised  by  the  Zulu 
King  as  amere  punishment  of  criminals, 
and  of  the  philanthropic  intention  of 
the  King  to  provide  a  prison  for  those 
who  had  committed  offences,  I  confess 
my  mind  reverted  to  the  views  main- 
tained by  many  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
as  to  the  policy  of  capital  punishment 
in  this  country,  and  to  the  singular 
and  very  strong  expression  of  opinion 
we  heard  from  them  last  year  with  re- 
spect to  the  failure  of  a  certain  nation, 
in  Europe  in  the  proper  treatment  of 
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oriminats.  The  Resolution  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea  pro- 
poses, ia  the  first  place,  to  censure  Her 
Majesty's  Gorernment  for  not  recalling 
Sir  Sartle  Frere.  I  will  postpone  deal- 
ing with  that  poiut  for  the  present ;  for 
I  tiiint  the  speech  of  the  bon.  Baronet 
was  not  entirely  directed  to  bis  Resolu- 
tion. His  Resolution  is  a  censure  upon 
the  Government ;  bia  speech  was  a  cen- 
sure upon  Sir  Bartle  BVere,  He  would 
also  censure  Her  Majesty's  Government 
for  their  failure,  as  he  conceives  it  to 
be,  in  two  other  respects.  He  says 
we  ought  to  have  seen  long  ago  that 
Sir  Bartlo  Frere  meant  to  go  to  war. 
That  sentiment  was  cheered  by  many 
hon.  Members  opposite,  and  I  would 
say,  with  respect  to  it,  that  it  ia  very 
easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event;  but  I 
would  also  ask  hon.  Members  to  be  good 
enough  to  look  for  themselves  carefully 
at  the  despatches  which  we  have  received 
from  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  to  see  at 
what  date  the  first  idea  of  an  aggressive 
policy,  so  to  speak,  appears  in  those  de- 
spatches. I  will  venture  to  assert — and 
I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  contradicted — 
that  the  first  hint  of  the  kind  appears  in 
a  despatch  received  by  us  on  the  1 1th  of 
December.  It  ia  all  very  well  to  say — 
as  I  think  was  said  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ren- 
frewshire (Colonel  Mure) — that  before 
that  time  there  wore  preparations  re- 
ported by  Lord  Chelmsford  with  regard 
to  a  possible  invasion  of  Zululand.  That 
is  quite  another  matter.  The  despatches 
of  that  date,  and  up  to  that  time  to 
which  I  refer,  distinctly  point  to  a  de- 
fensive policy  against  a  Zulu  attack  j 
and,  of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  it  may 
become  a  very  necessary  part  of  a  defen- 
sive policy  against  attack  to  invade  your 
enemy's  country  after  he  has  attacked 
you.  ThoTO  was  good  reason  for  fearing 
an  attack  at  the  time,  for  there  had  been 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Zulu  King — 
not  merely  in  the  shape  of  raids  into 
Natal  territory,  but  notices  to  quit  isf 
to  British  subjects  at  Luneberg  and  the 
disputed  country,  and  the  absolute  driv' 
ing  of  peaceful  farmers  from  their  hold' 
ings  in  other  places.  All  of  these  things 
might  have  necessitated  a  Zulu  War, 
which  would  have  been  by  no  means 
an  aggressive  war :  and  it  was  with 
that  view  that  the  despatches  were  writ- 
ten in  which  Lord  Chelmsford  referred 
to  the  possible  necessity  for  an  invasion 
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of  Znluland.  The  third  charge  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
brought  against  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment was  that  for  two  mouths,  between 
the  23rd  of  January  and  the  19th  of 
March,  we  delayed  to  express  our  opi- 
nion upon  the  action  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
The  hon.  Baronet,  perhaps  not  unnatu- 
rally, thinks  that  our  action  should  have 
been  similar  to  his  own,  and  that  ws 
ought  to  have  token  some  step  or 
other  without  having  full  infonnatloti 
before  us  ;  but  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  it  only  fair  and  right  to  a  man 
in  the  position  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  hold- 
ing a  high  and  distinguished,  as  well  as 
au  extremely  dehcate,  post  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe,  to  wait  for  a  reasonable 
time  in  order  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say  in  his  defence  j  and,  therefore,  we 
felt  it  absolutely  impossible  at  firet  to 
express  a  more  definite  opinion  than  was 
expressed  hy  me  on  the  23rd  of  Jan- 
uary. For  aught  we  knew,  there  might 
have  been  good  grounds  why  he,  acting 
under  the  powers  and  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  commission,  might  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  take  action  without 
consulting  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  why  we  should,  after  hearing  what 
he  had  to  say,  have  exonerated  him  from 
blame.  I  think  we  should  have  failed 
in  our  duty  if,  before  hearing  his  defence, 
we  had  expressed  any  opinion  beyond 
that  which  was  expressed  on  the  23rd 
of  January  on  his  conduct.  I  will  now 
turn  to  the  terms  of  the  Resolution  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chel- 
sea. I  can  assure  him  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  shore  fully  in  the 
regret  which  he  asks  the  House  to  ex- 

"  That  the  TTltimatum  which  was  calculated 
to  produce  immedinto  witr  should  hare  been 

E resented  to  the  Zulu  Kiug  without  authority 
rom  the  rcaponsihle  advisers  of  the  Crown." 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  that  point ;  but  I 
would  add,  if  it  was  necessary  to  discuss 
it,  that  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether 
there  is  any  real  reason  for  asking  this 
House  to  express  au  opinion  upon  it. 
The  Besolution  then  proceeds  to  ask  the 
House  to  affirm  its  regret 

"  That  an  offecaiye  war  should  hSTO  been 
commenced  without  imperative  and  pressing 
neceaaitj." 

Now,  I  think  that  that  ia  scarcely  a  fair 
representation  of  the  question  that 
should  be  put  to  this  House.    The  quea- 
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tion  is  not  so  muoli  whether  an  offensive 
war  should  have  been  commenced  with- 
out imperative  and  pressing  necessity,  as 
whether  the  demands  contained  in  Sir 
Beirtle  Frere's  Ultimatum  were  necessary 
and  j  ustifiable  ;  because  really  the  whole 
question  turns  upon  the  demands  made  in 
that  Ultimatum.  I  do  not  suppose  any- 
one will  argue  that  those  terms,  having 
been  once  dictated  to  the  Zulu  King,  it 
was  possible,  with  any  safety,  to  with- 
draw from  them.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, I  think,  judging  from  the  Papers, 
as  to  the  view  tfi^en  by  the  Zulu  King 
of  those  requirements.  He  never  for- 
mally acknowledged  even  the  receipt  of 
the  Ultimatum.  He  sent  contradictory 
messages  through  his  aeent,  Mr.  Dunn, 
as  to  his  intentions  with  regard  to  it ; 
but  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Baronet 
stated — and  I  am  confident  there  is  no 
proof  in  the  Papers — that  any  further 
delay  would  have  led  to  the  acceptance 
of  those  terms  without  war.  It  is  fair 
to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  say  that  he 
stated  in  one  of  his  despatches  that 
if  Cetewayo  had  even  temporized,  or 
availed  himself  of  any  opening  left  for 
discussion,  he  would  have  postponed  any 
active  operations.  But  I  think  the 
Papers  clearly  show  that  Cetewayo  never 
really  meant  to  accede  to  any  of  the  de- 
mands at  all.  Therefore,  I  will  pass 
from  that  question,  and  proceed  to  the 
demands  themselves.  Now,  the  first 
of  these  is  the  boundary  award.  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chel- 
sea accused  Sir  Bartle  Frere  of  delaying 
this  award  by  what  he  called  small, 
petty,  miserable  cavils,  and  he  said  that 
when  Sir  Bartle  Frere  thought  the 
award  would  be  against  the  Transvaal 
ho  began  to  seek  fresh  occasion  for  war. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
that  view  is  as  entirely  unwarranted  as 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Baronet  that 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  ever  put  forward  Cete- 
wayo*8  request  to  *'  wash  his  spears  "  in 
such  a  way  as  to  deceive  the  English 
people  into  thinking  that  Natal  was  to 
be  attacked.  I  do  not  believe  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  ever  did  anything  of  the 
kind.  Then  the  hon.  Baronet  accused 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  of  delaying  the  award. 
He  admitted  that  the  award  did  not 
reach  Sir  Bartle  Frere  till  July ;  but  he 
failed  to  tell  the  House  that  at  that  very 
time  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  engaged  in 
the  Cape  Colony  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  there,  in  a  way  which  rendered  it 
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absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  leave 
the  Cape  Colony  before  the  time  at 
which  ne  did  leave,  and  that  the  delay 
was  by  no  means  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
fault,  but  was  absolutely  incumbent 
upon  him  if  he  was  to  perform  his 
duties  to  Cape  Colony.  As  soon  as  he 
could  he  went  to  Natal.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  go  there  to  discuss  the 
question  with  those  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  it  before  he  pronoimced 
the  award  that  he  was  authorized  to 
make ;  and  when  he  got  there,  of 
course  he  found  that  the  subjects  re- 
quiring discussion  were  many  and  im- 
portant, and  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  continue  that  discussion  until 
they  were  settled  to  the  satisfaction — as 
they  were  ultimately  settled — of  all  the 
authorities  in  the  Colony.  Then  the 
hon.  Baronet,  I  noticed,  also  blamed  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone,  and  I  must  say 
that  of  all  the  statements  the  hon. 
Baronet  made,  I  thought  there  were  few 
reaUy  more  unfair  than  that.  Sir  Theo- 
philus Shepstone,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Transvaal,  was  absolutely  blamed 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  for  supporting,  as 
he  said,  the  just  rights  of  the  Transvaal 
in  the  matter  of  this  boundary  award. 
It  might  be  true  that  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone  had  changed  his  views.  But 
why  had  he  done  so  ?  Because  he  had 
evidence  placed  before  him  which  he  had 
not  before  seen ;  and  if  a  man  in  that 
position  were  not  open  to  change  his  views, 
his  opinion,  I  think,  would  not  be  worth 
much,  either  at  its  inception  or  at  its 
conclusion.  Now,  I  proceed  to  the  points 
of  the  boundary  award.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet found  great  fault — and  it  has 
been  found  elsewhere — with  the  reser- 
vation by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  of  the  private 
rights  of  the  European  Settlers  in  that 
part  of  the  disputed  territory  which  was 
to  be  made  over  to  the  Zulus.  Now,  I 
think  it  should  be  remembered  that 
in  great  part  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory there  had  been  for  many  years 
past  a  bond  fide  exercise  of  Sovereignty 
by  the  Transvaal  Bepublic  and  a  hon6. 
fide  occupation  by  the  farmers,  who  had 
built  on  their  farms  and  cultivated  and 
improved  the  land ;  and  that  many  of 
these  farmers,  during  the  winter  of 
1877-8,  had  actually  been  driven  away 
&om  their  farms  by  notices  to  quit  sent 
by  Cetewayo  through  his  agents,  and, 
consequently,  their  homesteads  had  been 
ruined  and  deserted.    I  think  it  is  a 
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fair  argument  fhat  when  a  private  per- 
son settles  in  a  country  where  there  is 
a  latent  dispute  as  to  the  Sovereignty, 
he  ought  not  to  lose  his  estate  by  reason 
of  the  Government  under  which  he  took 
hand  fide  possession  of  his  land  being 
finally  ousted.  I  make  this  statement, 
because  this  is  simply  what  we  ourselves 
have  admitted  in  South  Africa  under  simi- 
larcircumstances.  What  happenedin  the 
case  of  Ghriqualand  West  ?  It  was  taken 
over  by  the  English  Government  in 
October,  1871,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Orange  Free  StatOi  which  claimed  it, 
and,  with  Lord  Kimberley's  approval, 
the  titles  of  private  holders  of  farms 
granted  in  the  Province  by  the  Orange 
Free  State  were  recognized  by  Sir  Henry 
Barkly;  although,  by  our  very  action 
in  talang  it,  we  denied  that  the  Orange 
Free  State  had  any  right  to  grant  those 
titles.  That  is  precisely  what  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  really  proposed  in  the  matter  of  this 
disputed  territory.  Bishop  Colenso  stated 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  intended  to  take 
from  Cetewayo  by  an  afterthought  what 
had  been  solemnly  ceded  to  him  in  the 
Queen's  name.  But  what  does  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  say  ?    He 

''  had  no  intention  of  recognizing  any  rights 
except  those  of  bond  fide  possession,  occupation, 
and  improvement  by  persons  who  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment had  full  right  to  grant  a  valid  title." 

He  ^'  wished  to  secure  against  loss 
those  who  had  settled,  built,  and 
stocked  farms "  from  which  they  had 
been  driven  by  the  Zulus.  If  hon. 
Members  would  take  the  trouble  to 
look  at  the  boundary  award — which, 
after  all,  is  the  real  and  authoritative 
statement  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  on  this 
question — they  will  find  the  same  prin- 
ciples carried  into  effect  there.  I  am 
bound  to  say  —  as  I  have  before  re- 
marked— that  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
singular  inconsistency  in  the  view  taken 
of  this  question  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Chelsea,  and  by  many  of  those  who  sit 
near  him,  as  compared  with  the  view 
which  they  take  on  similar  questions 
nearer  home.  They,  I  suppose,  are  the 
great  supporters  of  tenant-right,  fixity 
of  tenure,  and  everything  that  has  been 
ever  asked  for  on  behalf  of  farmers  or 
occupiers  of  land  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  yet  they  object 
to  grant  these  very  similar  rights  to 
hond  fide  occupiers  in  Zululand,  which 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  wished  by  his  award 
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to  secure  to  them.  The  next  demand 
was  for  compensation  for  the  raid 
of  Sirayo  into  the  Natal  territory. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Chelsea  did 
not,  I  think,  dwell  very  much  upon 
that,  and  I  will  not  detain  the  House  at 
any  length  upon  it.  But  I  would  say 
that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  who  seems,  very 
properly,  to  be  accepted  as  a  high  autho- 
rity by  the  hon.  Member  for  Chelsea, 
described  it  as  a  most  serious  offence. 
Unquestionably  it  was  a  very  serious 
violation  of  British  territory,  and  there 
was  very  cruel  treatment  of  the  persons 
taken  out  of  British  territory.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  similar 
violations  in  the  future,  and  for  the  se- 
curiiy  of  both  the  White  and  the  Native 
population  of  Natal,  that  proper  redress 
should  be  made  for  this  violation. 
What  was  the  redress  offered  ?   A  mere 

Sayment  of  £50.  What  was  the  redress 
emanded  by  the  Natal  Government  in 
August,  and  most  properly  insisted  upon 
by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  December  ?  The  sur- 
render of  the  offenders.  That  had  been  an 
old  bargain  between  Cetewayo  and  the 
Natal  Government.  It  was  a  bargain  that 
should  especially  have  been  carried  out  in 
a  case  of  the  kind ;  and,  therefore,  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  was  entirely  justified  in 
including  this  in  the  message  which  he 
sent  to  Cetewayo.  Then,  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  surveyors,  that  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon.  I  think  it  a  very  small 
matter.  I  said  so  in  my  despatch  to  Sir 
Bartle  Frere;  and  I  think  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  himself  attached  no  very  ereat 
importance  to  it,  and  it  could  have  been 
easily  settled  one  way  or  another.  Now 
I  proceed  to  the  further  demands  in  the 
Ultimatum,  which  were  unknown  to  Her 
Majesty's  Qt)vemment  until  December 
19.  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  would  communicate  the 
boundary  award  to  Cetewayo  as  soon  as 
he  had  made  it,  and,  from  what  had 
passed  between  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  and 
Cetewayo  previously,  that  he  would  ac- 
company it  with  the  demands  for  redress 
to  which  I  have  referred.  In  adopting 
that  course,  I  think  he  was  perfectly 
justified.  But  of  the  demands  not 
known  to  me  until  the  1 9th  of  December, 
the  first  was  that  a  British  Eesident 
should  be  placed  in  Zululand.  I  need 
not  discuss  that,  beyond  stating  that 
Cetewayo  himself  had,  in  February, 
1876,  requested  that  a  representative 
of  the  Government  should  be  sent  to 
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him.  For  every  reason,  I  think  it 
desirable  that  someone  didv  authorized 
by  the  Gk)vemment  should  have  been 
placed  in  Zululand  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  Colonial  Gk)vemment8  of 
Natal  and  the  Transvaal  to  the  Zulu 
King,  and  to  protect  the  interests  of 
British  subjects  who  might  be  passing 
through  Zululand.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  matter  which  needs  discussion,  and, 
therefore,  I  will  pass  on  to  the  next 
demand — the  extradition  of  Umbilini, 
who  had  made  a  raid  of  considerable 
importance  into  British  territory.  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
admitted  that  Umbilini  had  made  that 
raid,  but  said  that  he  was  not  a  subject 
of  Cetewayo.  What  does  Cetewayo  him- 
self say  ?    He  says — 

"  That  at  the  time  when  he  ordered  the  G^- 
man  settlors  of  Luneburg  to  leave  that  place, 
he  did  not  know  that  they  were  subjects  to  the 
Government ;  but  that,  as  he  knows  now  that 
they  are  such,  they  may  remain  and  occupy  the 
land,  as  they  will  not  be  molested  by  any  Zulus 
or  by  Umbilini." 

Is  not  that  a  distinct  assertion  of  his  au- 
thority over  TJmbiHni?  ["No,  no!"] 
I  think  it  is ;  and,  if  it  is,  the  argument 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Memoer  for 
Chelsea  falls  to  the  ground.  The  next  de- 
mand is  with  respect  to  the  missionaries. 
I  quite  admit  what  the  hon.  Baronet  said 
on  that  point.  My  Predecessor  informed 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment could  not  undertake  to  compel 
Cetewayo  to  permit  the  maintenance  of 
mission  stations  in  Zululand.  I  regret 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  should  have  in- 
eluded  that  demand  in  his  Ultimatum. 
I  quite  adhere  to  the  opinion  that 
the  enforcement  by  the  Government 
of  missionary  enterprize  is  a  thorough 
and  entire  mistake ;  and  certain^, 
so  long  as  I  hold  my  present  OfGlce, 
I  shoidd  be  not  only  reluctant,  but 
entirely  disinclined,  to  take  any  steps 
for  that  purpose.  Then  comes  the  final 
demand,  and  the  important  one  of  all — 
the  demand  for  the  disbandment  of  Cete- 
wayo's  Army.  That,  I  think,  is  the  real 
question  in  the  Ultimatum.  The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  Cetewayo's 
Army  was  not  a  terror  to  Natal  or  the 
Transvaal.  K  he  had  reflected  for  a 
moment  on  the  position  of  Natal  and  the 
Transvaal,  he  might  have  found  reason 
to  change  his  opinion.  Natal  and  the 
Transvaal  have  a  White  population  of 


about  1  in  10  to  the  Black  population — 
that  is  to  say,  in  Natal  there  is,  I  believe, 
a  population  of  about  25,000  Whites  to 
250,000  Kaffirs,  and  in  tiie  Transvaal  a 
proportion  of  about  35,000  to  350,000. 
Oetewayo's  Army  was  organized  under  a 
thorough  military  system,  and  was  well 
armed;   and  when  the    hon.    Baronet 
meets  me  with  an  opinion  as  to  the  want 
of  power  of  that  Army,  I  fear  I  can  only 
refer  him  to  what  actually  happened  at 
Isandlana.   That,  I  think,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  danger  to  the  neighbouring 
communities  from  the  existence  of  an 
Army  such  as  that  maintained  by  the 
Zulu  King,  because  it  cannot  be  com- 
pared wi^  the  Armies  maintained  by 
civilized  nations.    A  savage  despot,  like 
the  Zulu  King,  whatever  lus  good  quali- 
ties may  be,  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
restrained  by  those  feelings  by  which 
Bulers  nearer  home  who  maintain  large 
Armies  are  influenced.    And  I  must  say, 
whether  we  look  to  facts,  or  whether  we 
look  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  are 
most  competent  to  form  them,  there  can 
be  no  question  whatever  of  the  serious 
danger  that  this  Army  has  been  to  Natal 
and  the  Transvaal.    I  believe  the  dan- 
ger   is   such    as    to  have  rendered    a 
war    at    some    time  or    another   with 
Cetewayo  absolutely  inevitable.  I  think 
some  confirmation  of  that  view  may 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  case. 
What  had  been   Cetewayo's    previous 
position  ?     He  had  been  distinctly  sub- 
ordinate   to    the  Natal  Government — 
that  is  to  say,  he  had  invited  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Natal  Government  to 
assist  at,  and  sanction,  his  Coronatioui 
and  had  volimtarily  made  to  that  repre- 
sentative certain  promises  relating  not 
to  the  dealings  of  the  Zulu  with  Natal, 
but  to  the  internal  government  of  his 
country.  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  these 
promises  themselves ;  I  merely  allude  to 
them,  as  showing  the  position  in  which 
Cetewayo  found  himself  with  regard  to 
the  Government  of  Natal.     But  what 
followed  ?    The  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Chelsea,  I  think,  attributed  a 
good    deal    of  what    has  occurred  to 
&e  annexation  of  the  Transvaal;  but 
he  ought  to  have    gone  further  back. 
The  source  of  the  evil,  I  believe,  was 
this — the  sale  of  guns  in  large  numbers 
at  the  Diamond  Fields  to  the  Kaffirs 
throughout  South  Africa.    That  gave 
them  arms,  if  not  equal,  at  any  rate 
nearly  equal,  to  those  possessed  by  the 
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Whites.  With  the  knowledge  that  they  aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  Transvaal, 
possessed  these  arms  came  the  growth  of  and  it  may  have  encouraged  him  to  take 
anew  generation  who  had  not  known  thelineof  declaring  himself  independent 
defeat  by  the  Dutch  Boers  or  by  the  of  the  Natal  Government ;  but  there  is, 
English.  Then  came  also  the  desire  for  at  all  events,  a  clear  distinction  between 
war,  natural  to  a  people  whose  Oonstitu-  the  independence  he  then  assumed  and 
tion  will  be  admitted  by  all  to  be  based  his  former  position.  Then,  in  the  spring 
on  preparation  for  war.  The  young  men  of  1 877,  came  the  collapse  of  the  Trans- 
appealed  to  Getewayo  for  an  opportunity  vaal,  owing  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
to  **  wash  their  spears."  In  September,  (Government  and  the  internal  dissensions 
1876,  many  months  before  the  annexation  of  thecoimtry.  It  has  been  said  that 
of  the  Transvaal,  Oetewayo,  reoognizing  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  to  the 
the  position  which  he  had  held  towards  English  possessions  led  to  the  war  with 
the  Government  of  Natal,  asked  leave  the  Zulus.  I  would  say,  on  the  con- 
of  theGk>vemment  to  ^'wa^  his  spears."  trary,  that  I  believe  it  postponed  the 
That  leave  was  refused.  What  says  Sir  war.  Had  it  not  been  for  Sir  Theo- 
Henry  Bulwer  in  his  Despatch  165  of  philus  Shepstone's  action,  I  think  it  clear 
Blue  Book  1,748  ?    He  states  that —  nom  what  passed  that  Cetewayo  would 

.J    X  .^  x^     .  *       X.     .,  .  ,  ^v®  attacked  the  Transvaal,  which  ho 

"It  !•  evident,  if  the  ii^onnation  that  haa  naturally  beHeved  to  be  in  a  desperate 

reached  ub  la  correct,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  """^Jt^^*'       ^  j  \  -^   */«  ***  «.  ^«  *^  i  j 

donbt  its  correctness,  that  Cetewayo  has  not  condition.     Had  he  done  so,  he  would 

only  been  preparing  for  war,  bnt  that  he  has  have  overrun  the  country,  to  the  great 

been  sounding  the  way  with  the  view  to  a  com-  loss  and  destruction  of  the  inhabitants, 

bination  of  the  Native  races  against  the  mite  ^any  of  whom  were  British  subjects,  who 

men.      whether   that   combination   has   been  t,„  j  t^^4^4^^^^A  *,>«  ^,.^4-»»44^*.      tt»,*:«» 

effected,  or  whether  it  can  be  effected,  we  are  ^^^  P®^^^.^®i/^5.  PW)t?ction.     Having 

not  yet  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion;  but  succeeaed  m  this,  his  position  would  nave 

that  messages  have  been  passing  on  the  subject  been  one  of  great  menace  and  danger 

between  Cetewayo  and  other  Native  Chiefs  there  to  the  Colony  of  Natal.     Therefore,  I 

can  be  Uttie  doubt."  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  annexation 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer-I  agree   with  the  Sf    ^^    ^-f^^i,  ^^V  X'*^S^^ 

hon.  Baroiet  the  Member  for  Chelsea-  J^^.f^^^  ^t  ^?i      -/u  ?^* 

is  no  alarmist ;  and  those  are  his  views  ^   identification    of   Natal  with    the 

distinctly  stated  to  the  Home  Gtovem-  J^^^  .^J  *^^  annexation  had,  no 

ment  at  the  time.    He  goes  on  to  say-  ^^?^t'  ?^^"i?"®^^  ^?  Cetewayo.    His 

^  "^  object  had  been,  as  is  clear  from  the 

"  In  the  present  message  Cetewayo  throws  off  passages   I  have  read,  to   ''wash    his 

any  conce^ent  of  his  intention  to  'wash  his  gpears."    He  saw  the  position  of  aflFairs 

r^vTr^^^*tr:^o^°sS^^^"^tit^  .as  entirely  changed;  that  he  was  sp- 

his  father's  death,  and  especially  since  his  formal  rounaed  by  territories  either  belonging 

recognition  and  installation   as  King  of  the  to  English  subjects  or  under  their  pro- 

Zidus  by  Sir  Thoophilus  Shepstone."  tection  ;  dosing  the  safety-valve  for  the 

_--,    .  ,-  o    -KT    J     i_x  'x  •  warlike  spirit  of  the  Zidu  nation  that 

What  was  the  message?    Nodoubfcitis  had  existed  before.    The  result  of  all 

femihar  to  many  hon.  Members.    What  t^jg  ^^s  a  great  distrust,  in  his  mind, 

did  Cetewayo,  this  moral  despot,  say  ?  ^f  gij.  Theophilus  Shepstone,  who  had 

''I  do  kill,  but  do  not  consider  that  I  have  only    done    his    duty — which    distrust 

done  any^ng  yet  in  the  way  of  MUing.    Why  showed  itself  in  the  action  which  Cete- 

^^t'^tt'^Tftryot^^m^'lt'iilh:  wayotook  on  l^e  occasion  of  the  int«r- 

custom  of  my  nation,  and  I  shall  not  depart  ^^^   between  his    delegates    and   Sir 

from  it.     Why  does  the  Goyemor  of  Natal  Theophilus  Shepstone  in  the  autumn  of 

speak  to  mo  about  my  laws  P     I  shall  not  agree  1877.     If  hon.  Members  would  refer  to 

^^  It'''^^^^®!  ^''''^  ^***^-  .  ^^''^J  """^  the  record  of  tiiat  interview  at  the  Blood 

spt£^ce^?f^eaVhowS?hrr  B-er,   they  will  see   a  tone  of  insult, 

andtheyhavekeptplayingwith  me  all  this  time,  almost  of  defiance,    on  the  part  ot  the 

treating  mo  like  a  child.    Go  back  and  tell  the  Zulus  never  exhibited  before    towards 

While  the 
discuss  the 
question  of  disputed  boimdary,  notices 

That  was  the  condition  of  Cetewayo  in  to  quit  were  sent  by  the  Zulu  Indunas 

the  autumn  of   1876.      He  was   then  to  the  farmers  who  were  living  on  dis-* 
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puted  territory;  and  the  difficultieB  of 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone's  position  were 
very  considerable,  bearing  in  mind  the 
small  force  at  his  disposal,  the  natural 
desire  of  the  farmers  to  protect  their 
homesteads,  and  the  desire  he  felt  to 
avoid  a  war  with  the  Zulus.      It  has 
been  stated  by  the  hon.  Member   for 
Chelsea  that  Cetewayo  made  no  such 
claim  to  large  increase  of  territory  as  is 
attributed  to  him;  but  he  unquestion- 
ably did  make  claims  to  a  part  of  South 
Africa  which  had  never  been  considered 
to  belong  to  him,  beyond  the  Pongolo 
Eiver.    Sir  Henry  Bulwer  stated  that 
Cetewayo  had  no  just  claim  to  that  terri- 
tory.    That  I  believe  to  be  the  absolute 
fact,  and  that  claim  was  not  included  in 
the  question  referred  to  the  Boundary 
Conmiission;  but  it  still  remained  un- 
settled in  spite  of  the  Commission,  so 
that  the  Eeport  of  the  Boundary  Com- 
mission, even  if  adopted  in  full,  would 
not  have  satisfied  the  full  claim  of  Cete- 
wayo.   Another  important  point  of  it 
was  not  touched  upon  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Chelsea ;  but  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Cetewayo's  action  with 
regard  to  other  Native  Tribes  had  been  of 
the  nature  which  is   described  by  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer.    Unquestionably,  Cete- 
wayo had  been  sending  emissaries  for 
some  time  past  to  the  various  Native 
Tribes,  with  the  view  of  enlisting  them 
in  a  general  rising  against  the  Whites,  or 
of  getting  promises  of  assistance  pro- 
vided he  himself  got  involved  in  a  quar- 
rel with  the  Whites.    The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain) 
stated  that  we  had  taken  up  the  quarrd 
of  the  Transvaal  Eepublic  against  Seco- 
coeni.     That  is  contrary  to  Sie  facts  re- 
ported by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone. 
Secocoeni  and  a    neighbouring  Chief- 
tainess — I  believe  hia   sister — attacked 
Natives  under    the    protection  of  the 
Transvaal    Government,   and    initiated 
the  war.    There  had  been  a  demand  for 
the  tribute  which  Secocoeni  had  agreed 
to  pay  to  the  former  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment, but  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  had 
waived  it  for  a  time ;  and  the  quarrel 
which  we  now  have  with  Secocoeni  is 
entirely  owing  to  that  Chief's  own  ac- 
tion, and  was  not,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
due  to  the   former  war  in  the  Trans- 
vaal.     In  1878,  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone inclosed  a   despatch  from    Cap- 
tain Clark,  stating  that  Secocoeni  had 
received  a  messenger  from    Cetewayo, 


telling   him   that   his    people  had  by 
strategy  taken  one  of  the  houses  of  the 
White    people ;    Secocoeni,    therefore, 
should   begm    at   once,  and  he  wotdd 
easily  get  the  upper  hand.    In  other 
parts  of  South  Amca,  according  to  Mr. 
Brownlee— for  some  time  member  of  the 
Cape    Government    and   possessing    a 
greater  knowledge  of  Native  affairs  in 
tiie  Cape  Colony  than  perhaps  any  other 
man — Cetewayo's  hand  had  been  clearly 
traced    in  our  recent  troubles  on  the 
Cape  Frontier.    In  Pondoland,  in  July 
and   August,    1877,    after    satisfaction 
had   been    expressed    with    the    deci- 
sion of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  regard  to 
the  surrender  of  the  murderers,  Cetewayo 
appears  upon  the  scene,  and  matters  are 
changed.    A  mission  was  sent  for  the 
estaluishment  of  friendly  relations  with 
the  Fondos;   and  it  was  reported  that 
the  Pondos  had  been  urged  not  to  com- 
ply with  our  demands.    In  July,  1877, 
it  was  reported  that  Cetewayo  had  sent 
messages  to  other  tribes  that  he  wished 
to  combine  against  the  White  man.    In 
October,  1877,   Sir  Henry  Bulwer  re- 
ported lliat  Cetewayo  had  made  offers  of 
support  to  the  Pondos  if  they  took  up 
arms  against  us.     Several  other  state- 
ments of  this  character,  with  regard  to 
the  Natives  in  Griqualand  West,  appear 
in  these  Papers,  and  I  can  assert  confi- 
dently that  the  general  opinion  of  all 
competent  to    express    one    was    that 
Cetewayo  was  everywhere  engaging  in 
action  of  this  kind.    A  Eeport,  received 
by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  from  Delagoa  Bay, 
stated  that  Cetewayo  despatched  an  In- 
duna — Deenessa — to  inquire  why  the 
Governor  of  Delagoa  Bay  would  not  let 
him  have  any  more  powder ;  also  to  tell 
the  Governor  that  Cetewayo  could  see  by 
his  refusal  to  do  so  that  the  Portuguese 
were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English, 
who  were  the  Zulu's  deadly  enemies. 
The  Eeport  continued : — 

''  Deenessa  went  on  fnrther  to  say  that  within 
a  very  short  time  the  Zulus  would  overrun 
Katal,  pillage,  set  fire  to  eyerything,  and  kill 
eyery  White  person  they  came  across.  He 
stated  further  that  the  policy  of  Cetewayo,  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  would  be  to 
endeavour  to  draw  on  the  English  troops  to  the 
centre  of  the  Zulu  country,  and  then  suiround 
and  massacre  all  with  what  he  terms  his  legions.*' 
—[P.P.,  0-2,220,  page  311.] 

I  do  not  wish  to  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  that  as  an  evidence  of  Cete- 
wayo's feeling ;  but  I  quote  it  as  corro- 
borating what  I    have  stated   to    the 
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House  as  to  the  views  of  those  who  are 
qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  this 
subject.  From  the  facts  I  have  stated, 
I  tlunk  it  is,  at  any  rate,  clear  that  there 
was  some  reason  for  the  demands  which 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  made  upon  Cetewayo 
for  the  disbanding  of  his  Army.  At  any 
rate — and  this  is  a  point  the  hon.  Member 
for  Chelsea  omitted  to  refer  to — this,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  demands  made  had 
the  concurrence  of  all  authorities,  official 
and  non-official,  in  the  Colony  of  Natal. 
I  need  not  quote  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone  and  Mr.  Brownlee;  but  I  may 
quote  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  as  one  who, 
according  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Chelsea,  is  not  carried  away  by  passion 
or  terror.     Sir  Henry  Bulwer  said — 

**  I  have  road  and  considered  with  attention 
the  Minute  of  the  High  Commissioner  regarding 
the  terms  to  be  proposed  to  the  Zulu  King.  I 
beg  leave  to  express  my  concurrence  g^erally 
in  the  views  of  the  High  Commissioner,  and  in 
the  terms  which  His  Excellency  proposes  to  lay 
down.  I  entirely  concur  in  His  Excellency  s 
decision  on  this  point,  as  also  in  the  conditions 
which  he  has  laid  down,  and  which  have  been 
communicated  to  the  Zulu  King.  They  are 
conditions  for  the  better  government  of  the 
Zulu  people  and  for  their  great  advantage,  and 
conditions  also  which  it  may  be  said  are  indis- 
pensable for  securing  peace  in  South  Africa/' 

Now,  the  hon.  Baronet  referred  to 
Bishop  Colenso's  opinion.  I  should  not 
have  quoted  that  opinion  had  it  not  been 
for  the  reference  the  hon.  Baronet  made. 
Bishop  Colenso  said — 

"  I  hoped  and  believed  that  Cetewayo  would 
agree  to  those  demands  " — ^namely,  the  demands 
relating  to  the  sons  of  Sirajro  and  the  surveyors 
— "  and  expressed  my  cordial  assent  to  the  main 
points  of  the  message — namely,  those  requiring 
the  disbandment  of  the  military  forces,  and  an 
entire  change  in  the  marriage  system,  as  being, 
though  measures  of  coercion,  yet  such  as  a  great 
Christian  Power  had  a  right  to  enforce  upon  a 
savage  nation  like  the  Zulus." 

Subsequently,  no  doubt.  Bishop  Colenso 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  he  did 
not  like  the  manner  in  which  those  de- 
mands were  made,  or  the  steps  by  which 
it  had  been  sought  to  enforce  them;  but 
I  really  fail  to  see  how  he  could  have 
proposed  to  enforce  the  demands,  of 
which  he  approved,  when  they  had 
been  complied  with,  except  by  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Zulu  country,  which  he 
deprecated,  or  by  taking  the  property  of 
the  King — in  other  words,  the  Zulu 
cattle.  I  come  now  to  the  question 
raised  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 

Sir  Michael  Hich-Beach 


for  Eenfrewshire  (Colonel  Mure)  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  Forces  for  invasion. 
On  this  point,  I  think  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  is  under  a  misconception. 
When  I  wrote  the  despatch  of  Octo- 
ber 17 — as  will  be  clear  n*om  the  Papers 
before  the  House — ^it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  great  di£B.ctdty  with  the  Zulus 
was  the  boundair  question,  and  that  if 
that  question  could,  as  I  hoped  it  would, 
be  satisfactorily  settled,  the  danger  of 
a  Zulu  War  might  be  avoided.    I  ex- 

Sressed  that  opinion  more  than  once.     I 
eclined,  in  that  despatch,  on  the  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  comply 
with  a  request  for  reinforcements  on 
that   ground.     Subsequent    despatches 
pointed  to  a  danger  of  another  find — 
the  imminent  danger  of  an  invasion  of 
Natal  by  the  Zulus  for .  other  reasons 
than  those  connected  with  the  boundary 
dispute.  These  despatches  reached  Eng- 
land about  the  begmning  and  middle  of 
November.    They  were  considered  care- 
fully by    Her  Majesty's    Government, 
and  were  replied  to  in  my  despatch  of 
the  21st  of  November,  in  which  I  stated 
that  certain  reinforcements,  which  were 
described  in  detail   by  my  nght  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend   the   Secretary    of 
State  for  War,  and  which  satisfied  all 
the  demands  that  had  been  made,  would 
be  sent.     Well,   these    reinforcements 
were  sent  out,  of  course,  with  a  view  to  a 
defensive  policy.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, in  that  despatch,  deprecated  any 
aggression.     It  was  not  until  we  re- 
ceived, on  the  19th  of  December,  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  despatch,  stating  the  de- 
mands that  had  been  made  on  Cetewayo 
that  we  had  any  reason  to  anticipate 
anything  that  could  be  fairly  charac- 
terized as  an  aggressive  policy.     After 
those  reinforcements  had  been  sent,  no 
further  reinforcements  were  applied  for. 
We  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  and  Lord  Chelmsford  pos- 
sessed all  the  means  they  thought  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  the  policy  they 
had  proposed. 

Colonel  MUEE  :  I  distinctly  quoted 
the  despatch,  which  states  that  three 
regiments  only  were  sent ;  but  what  I 
complain  of  is  that  when  it  was  known 
that  the  Ultimatum  had  been  despatched 
and  that  consequently  invasion  was 
a  certainty,  reinforcements  were  not 
sent. 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH :  I 
have  merely  to  repeat  that  no  further 
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reinforcements  were  applied  forr— that 
all  the  reinforcements  asked  for  had 
been  sent ;  and  that  we  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  all  the  authorities  con- 
curred in  thinking  that  the  reinforce- 
ments sent  were  adequate  to  the  occa- 
sion. And  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
think  the  military  authorities  on  the 
spot  were  not  without  grounds  for  that 
opinion.  Now,  why  does  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Ben&ewshire  re- 
proach me  for  my  recommendations  to 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  employ  the  Natives 
of  Natal  as  the  Natives  of  Cape  Colony 
had  been  employed  ? 

Colonel  MURE:  The  Kaffirs  of  Cape 
Colony  never  were  employed  in  the  Kaffir 
War.  The  Fingoes  were  employed,  as 
being  the  enemies  of  the  Kaffirs  and  the 
friends  of  the  English,  but  Kaffirs 
never. 

Sib  MICHAEL   HICKS -BEACH: 
Well,  I  think  the  facts  warrant  another 
view.     However,  I  will  not  argue   as 
to  whether   Fingoes    or    Kaffirs  were 
employed.    I  recommended  that,  as  had 
been  done  in  the  Cape  Colony,  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Native  population  should  be 
employed,  if  necessary,  in  the  defence  of 
Natal.    That  recommendation  was  made 
on  the  21st  of  December ;  but  before  it 
could  have  been  received  in  Natal,  the 
authorities  on  the  spot — including,    I 
believe,  all  those  who  thoroughly  knew 
the  Natives  of  Natal — had  taken  active 
steps  towards  raising  the  very  Native 
levies  which    I    suggested    should    be 
raised,  and  they  certainly  had,  I  think, 
many  good  reasons  at  the  time  for  form- 
ing a  favourable  opinion  of  the  qualities 
of  the  Native  regiments.      The  report 
of  the  first  engagement,  before  the  dis- 
aster of   Isandlana,    clearly,   I  think, 
showed  that  but  for  the  panic  caused 
by    that    disaster   the    Natives   would 
have    proved    a    very    valuable  Force 
indeed.    The  Forces  that  were  engaged 
were  considered  to  be  adequate  for  all 
that  was  required.     It  was  thought,  by 
such  authorities  as  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
and  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  that  the 
Zulu  power  was  likely  to  fall  to  pieces 
when  touched — that  as  soon  as  our  firoops 
crossed  the  Border  it  would  fall  to  pieces 
suddenly.     If  hon.  Members  refer  to  the 
number  of  troops  engaged  in  the  Kaffir 
War,  they  will  find  that  four  times  the 
number  of  British  troops  were  engaged 
in  Zululand.      Of   course,   it   may  be 
argued  that  events  have  shown  that  even 


such  a  Force  was  inadequate;  but  the 
disaster  at  Isandlana  might  have  hap- 
pened if  60,000  British  troops  had  been 
engaged  instead  of  6,000  or  7,000  ;  and, 
although  it  is  now  absolutely  necessary 
to  send  out  a  very  large  Force  to  re- 

Eair  the  disaster  which  has  occurred,  it 
y  no  means  follows  that  the  smaller 
number  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
if  the  disaster  had  not  occurred.  Sir, 
the  last  clause  of  the  Eesolution  is 
this — 

**  That  the  HoiiBe  regrets  that,  after  the  cen- 
sure passed  upon  the  Hi^h  Commissioner  by 
HerMajesty'sd-ovemment  in  the  Despatch  of  the 
19th  day  of  March  1879,  the  conduct  of  affairs 
in  South  Africa  should  be  retained  in  his  hands." 

Now,  first  of  all,  I  should  like  to  repeat 
what  has  already  been  stated  "  else- 
where" as  to  the  blame  which  has  been 
awarded  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Ohelsea  spoke  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
as  discredited.  I  do  not  know  why;  but 
those  who  have  been  most  anxious  to  see 
Sir  Biurtle  fVere  recalled  have,  I  think, 
been  disposed  to  attribute  the  greatest 
weight  to  the  blame  conveyed  in  the 
despatch  of  the  19th  of  March.  It  is 
right  that  the  extent  to  which  blame  has 
been  awarded  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood. That  blame  has  been  awarded, 
because  Sir  Bartle  Frere  took  a  certain 
course  of  action  without  first  consulting 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  On  the 
question  of  policy,  I  think,  as  I  have 
ventured  to  put  before  the  House,  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  the  part  of 
Sir  B&rtle  Frere.  I  have  not  entered 
into  that  question  so  much  in  order  to 
justify  the  action  of  the  Government  as 
with  a  view  to  controvert  some  of  the 
statements  which  appear  to  me  to  be  un- 
fair to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  which 
have  been  made  by  the  hon.  Baronet. 
Whether  it  was  wise  or  whether  it  was 
not  wise  to  send  the  Ultimatum  which 
was  sent  to  Getewayo  at  the  time  it  was 
sent  is  a  matter  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
can  scarcely  be  decided  now.  The  present 
state  of  circumstances  in  South  Africa, 
at  any  rate,  requires  us  to  look  rather 
to  the  future  than  to  the  past.     The 

Eoint  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
ave  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  deal 
with  is  whether  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was 
justified,  under  the  circumstances,  in 
acting  as  he  did  without  their  sanction. 
On  that  point  they  have  expressed  their 
opinion  in  the  despatch  of  the  19th  of 
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March.  But  when  it  is  said,  as  I 
have  heard  it  said,  that  this  is  an  un- 
precedented censure  on  a  Gbvemor  who 
is  retained  in  office,  I  think  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  show,  without  any 
very  lengthened  research  through  the 
archives  of  the  Colonial  Office,  that  it 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  do  not  like 
to  re-open  questions  that  have  been 
settled,  or  to  mention  names  in  a  way 
which  might,  perhaps,  give  pain  to  valu- 
able servants  of  the  Crown;  but  the 
House  may  take  this  from  me — I  hope 
it  will,  at  least — that  within  not  many 
years  past  a  censure  ten  times  exceeding 
in  severity  that  which  has  been  awardea 
to  Sir  Bturtle  Frere  was  awarded  by  the 
Colonial  Office  to  a  Governor  of  a  Colony 
for  acting  against  directions  which  he 
had  received  &om  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  a  distinct  line  of  future  policy 
was  laid  down  for  that  Gt)vemor  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  he  himself  had 
wished  to  foUow,  and  yet  he  was  not 
recalled,  but  was  maintained  in  his 
office  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Colony, 
and  now  holds,  also  to  the  great  be- 
nefit of  the  Service,  the  government  of 
one  of  the  most  important  Colonies  of 
the  Empire.  The  despatches  on  that 
subject  were  laid  before  Parliament,  and 
any  hon.  Member  who  likes  to  look  at 
them  can  trace  the  matter  for  himself. 
Therefore,  Sir,  what  has  been  done, 
so  far  from  being  imprecedented,  is  a 
very  slight  reproof,  indeed,  compared 
with  what  has  formerly  occurred.  It  is 
given  solely  upon  the  ground  I  have 
mentioned.  I  myself — and  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  say  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment— retain  complete  confidence 
in  Sir  Bartle  Frere ;  and  when  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea  tells  us 
in  one  breath  that  he  wishes  to  support 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  all  neces- 
sary measures  for  defending  the  posses- 
sions of  Her  Majesty  in  South  Africa, 
and  in  another,  censures  us  for  not  re- 
calling the  Agent  in  whom  we  have 
confidence,  I  venture  to  say  that  his 
^Resolution  is  a  little  inconsistent  in 
itself.  I  should  hope  that  the  House 
will  support  us,  not  only  in  such  ex- 
penditure as  may  be  required,  but  in 
our  right,  as  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, to  the  selection  of  Agents  to 
carry  out  our  policy.  We  are,  of 
course,  responsible  for  failure,  if  failure 
occurs;  but  unless  the  hon.  Baronet 
is  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
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the  measures  he  desires  to  aid  us  in, 
I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  ask  the 
House  to  pass  the  Vote  of  Censure  he 
proposes.  Now,  it  is  asked  why  we  do 
not  recall  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  I  say,  be- 
cause we  have  still  confidence  in  him ; 
because  the  fact  that  he  has  been  blamed 
for  exceeding  hisauthority — ^at  though 
that  authority  is ;  greater,  m  fact,  than 
that  of  any  other  Ghovemor  in  the  Colo- 
nial Service — ^will  not,  we  believe,  detract 
from  his  power  for  usefulness  and  good 
work  in  South  Africa.  We  have  not 
blamed  him  for  incapacity.  The  blame 
that  has  been  cast  upon  him  has  been 
rather  for  excess  of  zeal — ^for  excess  of 
zeal  in  a  course  which  was,  I  believe, 
considered  by  every  man  in  South  Africa, 
at  the  time  that  he  took  it,  to  be  the  right 
one—and  which  has  commended  him 
more  than  ever  to  the  good  wishes 
of  the  Colonists  of  South  Africa.  I 
know  it  will  be  said  that  the  Colonists 
will  support  any  Governor  who  spends 
Imperial  money.  But  remember  what 
has  happened  in  South  Africa.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  has  not  only  dealt  with 
Imperial  money  in  the  operations  he  has 
felt  it  necessary  to  take.  He  has  guided 
the  actions  of  tiie  Colonists  at  great  cost 
of  men  and  money  to  themselves ;  and 
their  action  has  been,  through  his  in- 
fluence, in  almost  unprecedented  har- 
mony with  the  Home  Government.  If 
there  has  been  anything  which  has 
in  previous  years  rendered  the  diffi- 
culty of  South  African  policy  espe- 
cially great,  it  has  been,  1  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  the  disinclination  of  the 
Cape  Government  to  co-oporate  with 
the  rest  of  South  Africa  in  a  complete 
and  uniform  Native  policy.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  has  done  not  a  little  to  bring 
that  co-operation  about.  There  are 
further  difficulties  before  us.  I  think 
that  if  hon.  Members  fairly  consider  what 
those  difficulties  are,  they  will  not  readily 
weaken  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's 
Qt)vemment  at  this  crisis.  You  have  to 
deal  in  South  AMca  with  a  vast  Native 
population  within  the  Borders  of  your 
Colonies — a  population  in  every  state  of 
civilization,  varying  between  the  civil- 
ization of  the  Whites  and  actual  bar- 
barism ;  a  population  whom  you  would 
desire  by  every  means  in  your  power  to 
wean  from  their  savage  customs  and 
gradually  to  bring  under  the  influence  of 
our  laws ;  the  authority  over  whom 
you  would  wish  by  degrees  to  transfer 
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from  the  Native  Ohiefe  to  WMte  magis- 
trates, and  upon  whom  you  would 
speciadly  impress  the  doctrine  of  indi- 
vidual property  in  the  soil,  as  one  which, 
above  all  others,  will  tend  to  lead  them 
to  those  habits  of  labour  and  industry 
which  will  make  them  a  valuable  and 
useful  population  to  our  Colonies.  By 
so  doing,  I  believe  you  will  better 
deal  with  that  other  difficulty,  the  vast 
tide  of  Native  immigration  into  our 
Colonies  from  the  North,  than  by  any 
other  means  that  you  can  devise  ;  for  I 
think  that  if  the  Native  population  in 
our  Colonies  is  fairly  regulated  under 
equal  laws,  there  will  be  less  temptation 
than  there  has  been  for  fugitives  or 
tribes  to  move  from  the  North  to  a  State 
which  they  have  hitherto  considered  to 
be  merely  one  of  barbarous  and  safe 
independence.  Then,  again,  you  have 
a  White  population,  which  is  still, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  divided  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. I  think,  in  the  whole  of  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Chelsea,,  the  omission  which,  perhaps, 
was  most  noteworthy,  was  this — that  he 
appeared  entirely  to  forget  the  views 
and  even  the  prejudices  of  the  Dutch 
population.  That  is  a  difficulty,  perhaps, 
greater  than  any  other  which  has  to  oe 
dealt  with  at  this  moment  in  South 
Africa.  But  all  these  difficulties  may  be 
dealt  with  by  that  policy  of  Union  or 
Confederation — call  it  by  what  name  you 
like — which  would  secure  self-govern- 
ment to  local  White  communities,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  adoption  of  a  imiform 
and  coherent  Native  policy — a  policy 
which,  commencing  under  the  neces- 
sary control  of  this  country,  might 
by  degrees  be  freed  from  that  control 
as  the  Colonists  become — as  they  are 
now  becoming — alive  to  a  sense  of 
their  own  true  interests  and  responsibi- 
lities, and  thus  ultimately  tend  to  relieve 
this  country  from  those  responsibilities 
in  South  Africa  which  now  so  heavily 
press  upon  it.  I  will  venture  to  say  there 
is  no  man  who  could  have  been  chosen 
who  is  so  well  qualified  as  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  to  carry  out  such  a  policy.  Look 
at  what  he  has  done  already ! — [^Ironi- 
cal cheers.']  If  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site had  waited  until  I  had  finished  mv 
sentence,  they  would  have  seen  to  what 
I  alluded — look  what  he  has  done  already 
for  the  Cape  Colony !  I  do  not  wish  to  find 
fault  |with  any  action  of  my  Predeces- 
sors ;  but  I  do  think  that  it  was,  at  any 


rate,  a  doubtfiil  policy  to  give  the  boon 
of  self-government  to  the  Cape  Colony 
without,  at  the  same  time,  securing  that 
that  Colony  should  take  measures  for  its 
self-defence.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  since  he 
has  been  there,  has  guided  the  Cape 
Colony  into  those  very  measures  which 
have  too  long  been  delayed,  even 
against  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
Ministry  whom  he  found  in  office. 
He  has  induced  the  Parliament  of  the 
Cape  Colony  to  pass  most  valuable  mea- 
sures for  the  establishment  of  a  Yeo- 
manry Force,  a  Burgher  Force,  a  force 
of  Volunteers  and  of  Cape  Mounted 
Bifiemen,  for  regulating  the  possession  of 
arms  by  llie  Natives ;  and  he  has  induced 
the  Parliament  to  give  even  more  prac- 
tical proofs  of  their  anxiety  to  move  in 
the  same  direction  by  the  very  great 
expenditure  in  men  and  money — ^not  less 
a  sum  than  £1,250,000— which  they 
have  incurred  in  repressing  the  rebellion 
and  the  war  on  the  Borders  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  also  by  entirely  denuding 
themselves  of  Her  Majesty's  troops  in 
order  that  those  troops  might  be  sent 
to  the  defence  of  Natal,  at  a  mo- 
ment when,  owing  to  the  disaster  which 
had  occurred,  the  Cape  Colony  itself 
must  necessarily  have  been  in  the  most 
serious  danger  from  the  Native  popula- 
tion within  its  Borders.  Well,  I  think 
that  if  hon.  Members  had  known  what  I 
was  about  to  allude  to,  they  would,  at 
any  rate,  have  admitted  that  this  was  no 
slight  service  in  a  path  which  I  believe 
they  would  wish  Her  Majesty's  Re- 
presentative in  South  Africa  to  pursue. 
I  do  not  understand  that  anything  which 
we  have  laid  down  as  to  our  future  policy 
in  South  Africa  has  been  objected  to  by 
those  who  have  spoken  to-night.  It  has 
been  said  that  that  policy  is  inconsistent 
with  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  ideas.  I  distinctly 
deny  that  assertion.  K  the  hour  were 
not  so  late,  I  would  quote,  as  I  could  do, 
from  repeated  despatches  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  ms  views  as  to  a  system  of  Eesi- 
dents  among  the  Native  Tribes  on  our 
Borders  similar  to  that  which  I  believe 
will  be  the  best  solution  of  the  future 
of  Zululand.  Other  main  points  in- 
cluded in  my  despatch  of  the  20th  of 
March  are  practically  in  accordance  with 
the  views  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has 
expressed.  I  believe  that  if  you  main- 
tain him,  he  will  carry  out  the  policy 
which  you  approve  better  than  any  other 
man.        I    believe    that  this    war — if 
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you  but  support  us  on  this  occasion — 
costly  in  men  and  in  money  as  it  may  be, 
will  in  the  end  prove  to  be  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  South  Africa. 
And  of  this,  at  any  rate,  I  am  confident— 
that  you  have  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere — 
although  on  this  occasion  he  has  taken 
a  course  with  which  fault  has  been 
found — a  man  thoroughly  qualified  not 
only  to  act  with  firmness  and  judgment 
in  the  crisis  which  even  while  we  are 
debating  may  be  passing  in  South  Africa, 
but  also  to  lead  our  Colonies  in  that 
Continent  on  the  path  of  prosperity, 
peace,  and  self-government,  induding 
in  that  term  those  necessary  measures  of 
self-defence  which  their  sisters  in  other 
quarters  of  the  globe  have  before  now 
taken  upon  themselves. 

Mb.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Marten)  had  com- 
menced his  speech  with  a  sneer  at  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  the  newly- 
awakened  zeal  for  the  Colonies  upon 
that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House. 
He  (Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen)  had 
heard  such  remarks  before  ;  they  gene- 
rally appeared  in  the  articles  of  second- 
rate  newspapers,  or  in  letters  from 
anonymous  correspondents;  but  even 
when  they  came  from  such  an  illustrious 
quarter  as  to-night,  he  only  noticed  them 
to  give  an  emphatic  denial  to  their  jus- 
tice. The  affection  which  existed  be- 
tween Her  Majesty's  subjects  resident  in 
these  Islands,  and  those  who  inhabited 
our  Colonial  Possessions,  was  deep, 
genuine,  and  general,  and  was  not  to  be 
claimed  as  the  peculiar  property  of  any 
one  political  Party.  It  was  the  desire  of 
every  Party,  and  of  every  section  of  a 
Party  which  possessed  any  influence 
whatever,  to  maintain  and  cherish  the 
connection  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
Mother  Country.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  had 
stated  that  he  did  not  wish  to  find  fault 
with  his  Predecessors,  and  he  (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen)  might  appeal  to 
him  to  admit  that  from  him  (Mr.  itnatch- 
buU-Hugessen)  he  had  never  received 
factious  criticism  since  his  accession  to 
Office.  And  if  he  thought  that  any  harm 
to  the  Colonies  could  result  from  the 
vote  which  he  intended  to  give  that 
night,  no  power  on  earth  should  induce 
him  to  give  it.  On  the  contrary,  he 
should  vote  in  the  firm  belief  that  the 
course  he  was  taking  was  that  which, 
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in  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  as  well  as 
of  England,  ought  to  be  taken.  It  had 
been  said  that  night  that  the  present 
war  arose  out  of  tne  Transvaal  annexa- 
tion. He  was  happy  to  be  able  to  com- 
mence his  speech  by  a  cordial  agreement 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
that  such  was  not  the  case.  He  had 
given  a  loyal  support  to  the  Government 
upon  that  question.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  there  had  been  an  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  argument  in  favour  of 
the  action  of  the  Government.  A  great 
deal  of  nonsense  was  sometimes  talked 
on  both  sides  of  the  House — he  begged 
pardon,  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
outside  the  House,  for  within  those 
walls,  of  course,  no  nonsense  was  ever 
mpoken — ^upon  this  subject  of  annexa- 
tion. In  such  a  country  as  ours,  it  was 
just  as  foolish  to  say — *'We  will  never 
annex," as  to  say — "We  will  always 
annex."  The  fact  was  that  each  ques- 
tion of  -proposed  annexation  must  de- 
pend upon  the  condition  and  circum- 
stances under  which  the  proposal  was 
made,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal 
the  balance  was  in  favour  of  the  step. 
But  one  great  reason  why  he  (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen),  and  many  others 
on  that  side  of  the  House  supported  the 
Government  upon  that  occasion,  was  their 
belief  that  whilst  greater  tranquillity 
and  a  more  settled  state  of  things  would 
be  obtained  in  the  interests  of  the  White 
population,  the  Zulus  and  other  Native 
Tribes  would  be  treated  with  more  con- 
sideration and  kindness.  And  they  never 
would  have  supported  the  annexation,  if 
they  had  not  felt  that  this  would  be  a 
certain  consequence,  and  one  impera- 
tively necessary.  Whatever  might  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  Dutch  Boers,  thoy 
had  not  treated  the  Natives  well.  It 
had  been  said  that  night  that  they  had 
emigrated  in  order  to  practise  their  reli- 
gion with  liberty.  No  description  could 
be  more  erroneous.  They  had  pushed 
on  from  British  Settlements,  because 
they  desired  the  institution  of  slavery, 
which  in  such  Settlements  could  not  be 
allowed;  and  they  had  persistently 
acquired  land  from  Native  Tribes  by 
means  which  could  not  be  defended. 
Large  tracts  were  sometimes  obtained 
by  the  payment  of  a  few  head  of  cattle 
in  a  manner  which  was  by  no  means  just 
or  fair.  And  when  we  talked  about  the 
Zulus  giving  notice  to  Boers  to  quit 
their  lands,  we  must  consider  who  were 
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the  original  aggressors  in  tliis  respect. 
The  Zulus  might  not  be  a  very  ancient 
tribe,  but  they  were  in  the  country  before 
the  Boers ;  and  if  a  proof  of  the  iniquity 
and  the  enormity  of  the  land  transactions 
of  the  latter  was  desired,  he  might  point 
to  the  Proclamation  of  a  recent  Presi- 
dent of  the  late  Transvaal  Bepublic,  in 
which  he  coolly  claimed  as  Transvaal 
territory  the  whole  of  the  country  up  to 
the  Portugese  Possessions  at  Delagoa 
Bay.  But  he  would  now  quit  the  gene- 
ral land  question,  in  order  to  come  to  its 
particular  bearing  upon  the  conduct  of 
Oetewayo,  with  whom  they  were  princi- 
pally concerned  that  night.  Now,  let 
them  first  look  at  the  evident  feeling  of 
Oetewayo  towards  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Transvaal  before  its  annexation  by  us. 
In  the  Papers  presented  in  April,  1877, 
upon  the  Transvaal  War,  it  was  conclu- 
sively shown  that  the  origin  of  the  war 
was  the  claim  by  the  Boers  of  lands  be- 
longing to  the  Natives.  At  page  14  was 
Oetewayo's  message  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Natal,  complaining  of  the 
message  he  had  received  m)m  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  to  the  effect  that  all 
Zulus  in  the  Amaswazi  country  were  to 
remove  at  once,  and  also  from  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute  between  the  Boers  and 
the  Zulus ;  '*  if  not,  they  would  be  re- 
moved by  force."    He  goes  on — 

*'  Cetowayo  asked,  in  reply,  what  he  had  done 
to  be  turned  out  of  his  own  house  P  He  urged 
that  the  Zulus  had  not  been  aggressors  in  any 
way.  He  desired  his  messengers  to  urge  upon 
the  Grovemment  of  Natal  to  interfere  to  save  the 
destruction  of  perhaps  both  countries — Zululand 
and  the  Transvaal ;  he  requests  them  to  state  that 
he  cannot  and  will  not  submit  to  be  turned  out  of 
his  own  home.  He  '  is  fully  aware  of  the  cause 
of  jealousy ' — namely,  that  he  was  crowned  by 
the  Representatives  of  the  British  Gt)vemment. 
He  concludes  by  saying  that  Zulus  heretofore 
occupying  the  lands  now  claimed  by  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  have  been  already  ordered  to 
desist  from  cultivating  the  soil.  The  matter  is, 
therefore,  urgent,  and  as  he  does  not  intend  to 
submit  to  this  dictation,  great  mischief  will 
happen  unless  the  Government  can  take' some 
measure  to  avert  it." 

There  was,  therefore,  fair  warning  to 
the  Gape  Government  that  the  hostility 
between  the  Boers  and  the  Zulus  was 
likely,  if  left  to  itself,  to  break  out  into 
open  war ;  but  these  Papers  all  showed 
that,  whilst  Oetewayo  was  animated  with 
hatred  to  the  Boers  whom  he  longed  to 
fight,  he  was  always  deferring  to  the 
Natal  Government.  As  one  among 
many  pieces  of  evidence  to  this  effect,  in 


April  1877,  a  young  Zulu  who  had  killed 
a  White  man,  having  been  sent  to  Oete- 
wayo for  trial  by  the  Natal  Government, 
he  refused  even  to  try  him,  saying 
that  '*  the  White  people  were  his, 
Oetewayo's  fathers,  and  this  Zulu  who 
had  killed  one  must  die ;  "  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  killed  the  offender  at  once. 
And  now  let  them  ask  what  was  Oete- 
wayo's feelinff  about  the  change  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Transvaal  ?  Be  it 
remembered  that  up  to  the  time  of 
annexation  the  Zulu  King  had  held  but 
one  language  to  the  Natcu  Government 
with  reference  to  the  land  disputes.  It 
was  the  fashion  now,  among  a  certain 
class  of  politicians,  always  to  represent 
Oetewayo's  words  and  actions  as  those 
of  a  wily  savage  playing  off  one  country 
against  the  other  for  his  own  purposes. 
He  TMr.  KnatchbuU  -  Hugessen)  felt 
bouna  to  say  that  the  evidence  scarcely 
bore  out  that  view.  No  doubt,  the  Zulu 
King  often  complained  of  the  Boers  to 
the  Natal  Gt)vemment ;  but  it  was  clear 
enough  that  he  perceived  the  difference 
between  the  policy  of  his  two  neigh- 
bours, the  Boers  continually  seeking  to 
encroach  upon  Zululand,  whilst  the 
Natal  people  were  satisfied  with  their 
existing  boundary,  and  only  wanted  to 
be  let  alone.  The  language  of  Oetewayo 
was  uniform  throughout  the  whole  ne- 
gotiations up  to  a  very  recent  period. 
As  far  back  as  1861  he  and  his  father 
sent  to  complain  that  the  Boers  were 
threatening  them  with  hostilities,  and 
endeavouring  to  cheat  them  out  of  land. 
In  1863  (c.  1961,  page  8)  he  complained 
that — "  The  Boers  were  eating  into  his 
country  to  an  alarming  degree,"  and 
said — 

"  He  feels  certain  that  before  long  he  will  bo 
compelled  to  quarrel  with  them,  or  ho  will  have 
no  territory  1^." 

Instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be 
multiplied  throughout  the  mass  of 
Papers  that  had  been  presented  to  Par- 
liament; and  there  was  always  a  pro- 
fession on  the  part  of  Oetewayo  of 
respect  for  the  Natal  Government  and 
the  English  people,  which  mi^ht  have 
been  more  or  less  owing  to  his  belief  in 
their  power,  but  of  the  sincerity  of  which 
there  was  no  reason  to  doubt.  That 
being  the  case,  let  them  come  to  the  4th 
of  July,  1877,  when  Mr.  Fynney,  of 
whom  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  wrote 
that 
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"  He  apeakg  the  Zulu  langtuge  as  fluently  ai 
he  does  his  own,  and  is  intimately  iicquointed 
with  Cetowayo  pewonally," 

makes  a  most  interesting  Beport,  after 
a  lengthened  interview  with  the  Zula 
King,  held  at  the  revest  of  Sir  Theo- 
philus  Shepetone.  Hr.  Fynue;  had 
represented  to  Cetewayo  the  disquiet 
caneed  in  the  Transvaal  by  rumonrs  of 
warlike  preparationB  in  Zululand,  and 
the  complaints  that  he  had  not  fulfilled 
the  pronusea  made  at  his  Coronation. 
Of  these  promises,  by  the  way,  he  (Mr. 
KnatchbuU-HageBseu)  thought  that  a 
great  deal  too  much  had  been  made; 
and  when  Sir  Bartle  Frere  spoke  of 
Cetewayo  as  not  being  an  independent 
King,  he  had  always  thought  that,  so 
far  as  a  savage  Monarch  comd  be  indo- 
'  pendent,  there  was  no  more  independent 
King  than  the  Baler  of  Zululand.  The 
assumption  that  these  promises  were 
made  us  at  the  command  of  a  superior 
Power  was  wholly  unwarranted.  In  his 
interview  with  Mr.  Fynney,  Cetewayo, 
after  replying  that  if  tiie  ^glish  would 
have  stood  aside  he  should  have  suooess- 
fully  fought  the  Boers,  and  swept  them 
outof  the  country  altogether,  declared — 
"I  am  glad  to  know  the  Transvaal  is 
English  ground;  perhaps  now  there 
may  be  rest."     He  then  went  on  to  say — 

"  Tlio  Boers  aro  a  nation  of  liars ;  they  are  a 
bad  people — bad  altogether.  I  do  not  want 
tbom  nonr  mj'  people.  They  lie,  and  claim 
what  is  not  their's,  and  ill-use  my  people. 
Where  is  Thomas?"  (Mr.  Burgess,  fiie  Piesi- 
dent  of  the  TraDsvaal  Republic.) 

Mr.  Fynney  told  him  that  Mr.  Bui^ess 
had  left  the  country.  "  Then,"  he  said, 
"  let  them  pack  up  and  follow  Thomas." 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  iaterview, 
there  was  the  same  iriendly  spirit  towards 
the  English  evinced  by  Cetewayo ;  but 
there  were  three  things  which  should  be 
steadily  kept  in  view  by  anyone  who 
wished  to  judge  fairly  of  the  sequel. 
The  first  is  that  the  land  disputes  be- 
tween the  Boers  and  his  people  were 
prominently  in  the  King's  mind,  and 
that  their  settlement  was  imperatively 
necessary  on  every  account.  Secondly, 
the  King  had  an  exaggerated  opinion  of 
his  power,  but  that  power  waa  im- 
doubtedly  considerable ;  and  he  was  very 
proud  of  his  Army,  which  was,  in  fact, 
the  main  support  and  foundation  of  his 
authority.  Thirdly,  both  he  and  his 
people  had  become  much  annoyed  by 
Mr.  KualclibuU-llagmm 
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the  missionaries.  His  ministers  (p.  47) 
spoke  very  bitterly  on  the  subject  of 
the  nuBsionaries  endeavouring  to  make 
converts  of  the  Zulus.  nmnTuoana 
said — 

We  will  not  allow  the  Zulus  to  become 
so-caJled  Christiaiis.  It  is  not  the  King  says 
BO,  but  every  man  in  Zoluland.  If  a  Zulu  does 
anything  wrong,  he  at  once  goes  to  a  mission 
station,  and  says  he  wants  to  become  a  ChristiaD. 
If  be  wants  to  run  anay  with  a  girl,  he  becomes 
Christian.  If  he  wishes  to  be  exempt  from 
seeing  the  King,  he  pul«  on  clotheo,  and  is  a 
Christian.  .  .  .  llis  Christianizing  of  the 
Zulus  destroys  the  land,  and  wo  will  not  allow 
it.  We  do  not  care  if  the  missionaries  go  or 
itey;  but  they  must  not  interfere  with  t^ 
"      B,  that  is  alL    The  missionaries  desin  to 


And  Mr.  F3mney  says  (p.  50)— 

"  I  found  there  were  all  sorts  of  wild  n 
going  about  from  station  to  station — on 
the    British   Oovemment  intended   to  .  . 

Zululand  at  once.  I  am  afraid  that  this,  and 
like  rumours,  have  done  harm.  Sever*!  of 
the  missionaries  have  been  freqnently  to  the 
King  of  late,  and,  as  be  told  me,  have  worried 
him  to  such  an  eit«nt  that  he  does  not  want  to 
Bee  tiiem  any  more." 

Now,  bearing  these  three  tbin^  in  mind, 
let  the  Houserecolleot  that  the  three  things 
upon  which  especial  emphasis  was  laid 
in  the  Ultimatum  were  the  disbanding 
of  the  Zulu  Army,  the  settlement  of  the 
land  question  in  a  manner  eminently 
unsatisfactory  to  Cetewayo,  and  the 
reception  of  the  missionaries  who  had 
already  worried  him  so  much.  And  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had  received  ample  warning 
of  the  irritation  these  conditions  were 
likely  to  occasion.  In  November,  1878, 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  had  informed 
him  (c.  2,222,  page  133)  that  he,  indeed, 
agreed  with  him  that  the  Zulu  military 
organization  must  be  changed,  and  other 
points  in  the  Ultimatum  enforced ;  but 
ne  added  these  significant  words — 

"These  measures  arc  what  appear  to  me  to 
be  neceSBa(y  before  any  commencement  even 
can  be  expected  in  the  change  that  is  required 
3  make  the  Zulu  people  safe  neighbours  and  an 


the  attempt  to  adopt  them  must,  if  doridrd 
upon,  be  made  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
Zulu  Chief  will  oppose  them,  whatever  course 
the  bead  men  and  common  people  ma;  adopt.*' 

Of  the  means  which  Cetewayo  had  to 
oppose  these  changes  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
had  also  full  warning,  for  Mr.  Fynney 
had  reported  his  opinion  after  having 
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seen  the  kraals  of  fighting  men  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  interview  with  Cete- 
wayo  already  mentioned,  and  he  esti- 
mated the  number  as  exceeding  40,000 
warriors.  But  with  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Zulu  King,  and  the  effect 
which  the  affgressive  policy  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  was  likely  to  have  upon  that 
position,  perhaps  the  most  important 
despatch  in  the  whole  of  the  Blue  Books 

E resented  to  Parliament  was  that  from 
ir  Henry  Bulwer,  bearing  date  Sep- 
tember 30,  1878  (No.  c.  2,222,  page  33). 
In^this  despatch,  after  a  lucid  statement 
upon  the  boundary  question,  he  points 
out  the  manner  in  which  the  annexation 
of  the  Transvaal  had  altered  our  position 
with  regard  to  the  Zulus,  and  said  that 
they  ''look  with  great  suspicion  upon 
the  new  state  of  tilings,"  Then,  after 
alluding  to  the  character  of  the  King, 
his  standing  Army,  his  desire  to  employ 
it,  and  his  apprehension  of  danger  from 
our  doings  in  the  Transvaal,  Sir  Henxy 
Bulwer  uses  words  which  it  would  have 
been  well,  indeed,  if  his  superior  officer 
had  laid  to  heart — 

"  Nor  dooB  Cetewayo  stand  alone  in  this  ap- 
prehension. The  nation  at  large  is  ill  at  ease 
as  to  what  our  intentions  are,  and  alienated  as 
are  the  s^'mpathies  of  his  people  from  him, 
gladly  as  they  would  welcome  relief  from  his 
personal  rule,  and  readily  as,  it  is  believed,  a 
large  portion  of  the  nation  would  accept  Eng- 
lish protection  and  the  establishment  oi  a  jiut 
rule  among  them,  they  are  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  invasion  and  loss  of  their  country  with- 
out fighting  for  it.  The  defence  of  Zulu  soil 
would,  in  fact,  it  is  thought,  be  made  a  common 
cause,  and  rally  the  whole  of  the  Zulu  nation 
round  the  King." 

These  were  words  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing— words  which,  if  tney  had  been  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  by  the  High 
Commissioner  as  they  should  have  been, 
might  have  saved  hundreds  of  precious 
lives,  averted  disaster  from  the  British 
arms,  and  left  to  many  and  many  a 
British  home  the  light  which  was 
quenched  on  that  fatal  day  of  Isand- 
lana.  Yes,  Sir,  for  what  warning  did 
those  words  convey?  The  Zulu  £[mg 
and  nation  had,  indeed,  become  suspi- 
cious of  England ;  but  they  had  still 
their  respect  for  British  power,  and  their 
belief  in  British  prowess.  Insecure 
upon  his  Throne — uncertain  of  his 
policy,  exposed  to  all  those  manifold 
dangers  which  surround  tyrants — the 
King  dared  not  attack  the  Power  to 
which  be  had  so  long  deferred,  and  to 


which  many  of  his  people  still  looked 
with  no  imMendly  eye.  One  step  only 
could  be  taken  which  should  solve  his 
difficulties  and  place  him  at  the  head  of 
an  united  and  enthusiastic  people.  With 
all  their  faults  and  weaknesses,  these 
untutored  savages  held  close  to  their 
hearts  one  virtue— or  that  quality,  at 
least,  which  we  White  men  had  ever 
lauded  to  the  skies  as  a  great  and  noble 
virtue — they  loved  their  country.  Her 
soil  was  sacred  to  them,  and  the  feet  of 
the  intruder  could  not  be  set  therein 
without  rousing  to  the  utmost  their  pa- 
triotic ardour.  Persecuted,  enslaved, 
oppressed;  liable  to  be  slain  at  any 
moment  at  the  will  of  a  despotic  and 
bloodthirsty  King,  the  moment  their 
country  was  invskded  they  forgot  their 
injuries  and  their  oppression,  and  saw 
in  him  only  the  representative  of  the 
nationality  whose  existence  was  threat- 
ened. This  one  step — the  invasion  of 
Zululand  —  could  alone  unite  Zulus 
against  England,  and  this  step  we  took. 
And  now — how  did  we  take  it  ?  With 
Forces  scarce  sufficient  for  the  defence 
of  our  own  Colony.  What  said  Lord 
Chelmsford  on  that  point?  Upon  the 
28th  of  September,  1878,  Lord  Chehns- 
ford  writes — 

"  So  soon  as  my  Native  contingent  is  mobi- 
lized, I  shall  be  ready,  as  far  as  my  limited 
means  allow.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  my  colimin 
will  be  only  barely  strong  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  open 
our  means  of  communication.  .  .  .  No  greater 
mistake  can  be  made  than  to  attempt  to  con- 
quer the  Zulus  with  insufficient  means.*' 

His  (Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen's)  con- 
tention was  that,  even  supposing  that 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  been  right  in  de- 
claring war,  he  did  so  with  an  inade- 
quate Force  ;  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
itLQie  was  no  immediate  occasion  for  de- 
claring war,  and  a  pretext  of  equal 
justice  might  have  been  found  at  any 
time  during  the  last  10  years.  He  had 
listened  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  and  had  been  unable  to 
discover  whether  or  not  his  object  had 
been  to  justify  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  He 
sympathized  with  the  difficulty  under 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  la- 
boured, of  having  to  do  two  things  at 
the  same  time.  Hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site said  that  the  censure  passed  upon 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  only  referred  to  his 
doing  something  without  orders;   but 
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they  did  not  make  it  dear  whether, 
after  the  receipt  of  orders,  he  would 
have  been  supported  in  the  same  policy. 
What  he  complained  of  was  that  the 
House  did  not,  even  up  to  the  present 
moment,  know  what  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  on  the  question  was,  and 
that  it  had  received  no  indication  of 
their  policy.  The  Government  had  not 
yet  told  them  what  was  their  view  of 
Sir  Bartle  Frere's  policy,  and  that  was 
a  point  on  which  the  Government  ought 
to  have  an  opinion.  It  was  not  fair  to 
the  House  or  to  the  country  that  the 
Government  should  be  in  the  position 
of  having  no  definite  opinion  upon  this 
policy;  that  they  should  place  them- 
selves in  such  a  position  as  would  enable 
them  hereafter  to  say,  if  the  policy  suc- 
ceeded, they  approved  of  it;  or,  if  it 
failed,  they  did  not ;  and  it  was  because 
the  Government  would  not  give  an  opi- 
nion on  that  policy  that  tib.ey  on  tiie 
Opposition  side  of  the  House  were 
obliged  to  ask  the  House  to  express  an 
opinion.  But,  to  allude  to  the  last 
despatch  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  he  might 
observe  that  while  deploring  in  that 
despatch  the  disasters  which  had  hap- 
pened to  our  troops,  he  ascribed  it  to  a 
disregard  of  the  orders  of  the  General. 
Now,  he  was  not  going  to  discuss  the 
military  capacity  of  those  who  were 
serving  in  South  Africa ;  but  although 
he  suspended  his  judgment  on  that 
point,  ho  must  altogether  decline  to 
follow  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  his  endea- 
vour to  bury  the  faults  of  the  living  in 
the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  against  that 
attempt  upon  the  part  of  a  person  in 
Sir  Bartle  Frere' s  position  he  must  re- 
cord his  indignant  and  solemn  protest. 
Sir  Bartle  Frore  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Army  of  Cetewayo  might  invade  Natal ; 
but  everybody  was  aware,  months  and 
years  ago,  tliat  that  Army  existed,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  its  existence, 
Cetewayo  continued  to  be  our  friend, 
and  not  our  enemy,  so  long  as  affairs 
were  properly  managed.  The  last  para- 
graph of  the  despatch  referred  to  the 
inexpediency  of  making  peace  until  Her 
Majesty's  unquestionable  superiority 
was  acknowledged  as  far  as  Delagoa 
Bay;  and  that  sentence  gave,  to  his 
mind,  the  key  to  the  whole  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere' s  South  African  policy.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  he  wished  to  say 
an  unkind  word  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  He 
was  quite  aware  of  his  eminent  services. 

Mr.  KnatehhulUHugessen 


But  the  more  eminent  the  services  he 
had  rendered  in  one  part  of  the  world, 
the  more  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  he 
had  failed  in  another ;  and  in  this  in- 
stance he  had  brought  about  a  war 
which  had  not  only  shaken  British  but 
European  prestige  in  South  AMca,  and 
which  would  probably  still  lead  to  the 
shedding  of  much  blood.  He  (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen)  could  sketch  out 
a  future  of  South  Africa,  which  he 
thought  every  Member  would  approve. 
He  would  wish  that  all  the  territories  of 
South  Africa  were  well  governed  and 
civilized,  and  he  could  see  a  distant 
future  for  South  Africa  in  which  this 
might  be  the  case,  and  Zululand  in- 
cluded in  confederation  with  Natal,  the 
Tranvaal,  Basutoland,  the  Orange  Free 
State,  Griqualand  West,  and  the  Cape 
Colony,  might  be  part  and  parcel  of  a 
civilized  and  prosperous  community, 
from  Table  Bay  at  the  South- Western, 
to  Delagoa  Bay  on  the  North-Eastem 
extremity.  We  White  people  had  a 
theory — very  comfortable  to  our  own 
vanity,  and  possibly  true  —  that  wher- 
ever White  and  Black  nations  came  into 
contact,  and  savages  were  placed  in 
juxtaposition  with  civilized  communities, 
the  Black  savages  became  absorbed,  and 
eventually  disappeared.  Very  likely 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  the  same  idea  ; 
but  such  a  resxilt  was  the  work  of  gene- 
rations, only  to  be  gradually  effected, 
and  a  man  who  could  not  wait,  but  tried 
by  force  to  bring  about  that  result, 
which  required  a  long  series  of  years  to 
be  worked  out,  was  Hkely  to  ruin  him- 
self and  to  cause  disasters  to  his  country. 
He  believed  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
fault  was  that  he  could  not  wait.  It 
was  with  regret  that  he  (Mr.  Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) rose  to  speak  words  in 
condemnation  of  the  course  adopted  by 
a  distant  Governor.  He  felt  for  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  ;  but  duty  to  one's  country 
rendered  it  impossible  not  to  blame  the 
course  he  had  adopted.  He  thought 
the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment with  reference  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
was  unfortunate.  Either  he  had  been 
guilty  of  only  a  trivial  offence,  in  which 
case  their  censure  was  undeserved,  or  if 
they  were  of  opinion  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  grave  indiscretion,  it  was  their 
duty  to  recall  him,  and  not  to  express 
their  continued  confidence  in  him  in  the 
sentence  following  that  in  which  they 
charged  him  with  want  of  prudence. 
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What  had  the  Government  done  ?  They 
had  censured  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  but  they 
had  taken  refuge  in  this — that  they  had 
expressed  no  opinion  on  his  policy.  It 
was  difficult  to  deal  with  an  Administra- 
tion like  this.  It  was  impossible  to 
know  what  they  would  do  next.  The 
last  thing  they  had  done  was  to  forbid 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  annex  Zululand ; 
but  from  his  (Mr.  Knatohbull-Huges- 
sen's)  knowledge  of  the  antecedents  of 
hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
that  very  order  convinced  him  mat  if 
they  were  in  Office  for  three  or  four 
years  more  they  would  certainly  annex 
it,  for  he  had  never  known  them  assert 
a  principle  with  unusual  vehemence 
without  being  about  to  abandon  it  at 
the  right  moment  for  their  convenience, 
and  to  start  again  from  a  fresh  point. 
The  Government  could  come  to  speedy 
conclusions.  Everyone  recollected  **the 
10  minutes'  "  Cabinet  meeting,  when  an 
important  change  was  made  in  the 
whole  of  the  British  Constitution  in  con- 
sequence of  the  resolution  arrived  at  in 
that  short  space  of  time.  Let  the  expe- 
riment be  repeated.  Let  the  Cabinet 
hold  a  meeting  to-morrow.  They  had 
condemned  Sir  Bartle  Frere;  now  let 
the  Government  follow  that  up  with  its 
legitimate  sequence,  and  recall  the  indi- 
vidual who  was  responsible  for  the 
policy.  They  would  in  any  case  be  fol- 
lowed by  what  it  was  the  fashion  to  call 
their  **  numerical"  majority;  though 
for  his  (Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen's) 
part,  he  had  never  yet  known  a  majo- 
rity which  was  not  numerical,  and  they 
had  a  precedent  without  going  far  to 
look  for  it.  It  would  not  be  the  first 
Governor  who  was  recalled  by  them. 
Sir  Benjamin  Pine  had  been  recalled 
for  an  act  falling  far  short  in  its 
consequences  of  that  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere— namely,  for  the 
energetic  repression  of  a  rebellion  for 
which  he  received  the  gratitude  of  the 
White  population  of  Natal.  But  this 
was  not  merely  a  question  of  the  discre- 
tion or  indiscretion  of  a  Colonial  Gt)- 
vemor,  nor  a  question  of  the  conduct  or 
misconduct  of  a  Ministry ;  but  it  was  a 
question  of  the  relations  in  which  Colo- 
nial Governors  should  stand  towards  the 
Government  at  home.  It  was,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
regard  to  our  Colonies  generally,  for  if 
it  was  to  go  forth  that  a  Governor  might 
declare  war  without  having  to  submit 


the  case  for  instructions  from  home, 
with  only  a  censure  hanging  over  him 
and  not  his  recall,  the  greatest  mischief 
might  be  done.  If  he  was  not  recalled, 
then  the  Government  ought  to  have 
identified  itself  with  his  proceedings. 
He  knew  very  well  that  the  people  of 
England  would  not  be  satisfied  until 
the  slaughter  at  Isandlana  had  been 
avenged,  and  knowing  what  the  conse- 
quence might  be,  he  thought  it  aggra- 
vated the  error  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
That  was  a  fatal  error ;  but  he  thought 
the  error  of  the  Government  in  censuring 
him  and  according  him  their  confidence 
was  still  more  fatal.  They  did  not  know 
how  Sir  Bartle  Frere  might  take  the  cen- 
sure passed  on  him.  He  might  wish  to 
come  away,  and  then  the  Government 
would  be  in  a  worse  position  than  ever. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  last  two 
years.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  appeared  to  have 
attributed  all  Native  misbehaviour  in 
any  part  of  South  Africa  to  the  machi- 
nations of  Cetewayo ;  but  there  was  no 
evidence  to  support  such  a  theory.  The 
only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
facts  was,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  that 
Cetewayo  had  been  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
what  "old  Bogey"  was  to  naughty 
children.  He  appeared  to  have  Cete- 
wayo on  the  brain,  and  to  have  acted 
accordingly.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, the  House  had  heard  much  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  wished  they  would 
not  forget  the  New,  in  which  it  was 
written  that  they  who  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword ;  and  that 
there  would  be  no  further  persistence  in 
the  attempt  to  force  Christianity  down 
the  throats  of  the  Zulus  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  whose 
eminent  services  to  the  country  he  de- 
sired to  acknowledge,  had  made  an 
initial  error  in  this  matter,  and  the  Go- 
vernment had  fallen  into  one  of  equal 
magnitude,  which  he  feared  would  not 
be  easily,  if  at  all,  explained  away ;  and 
he  was  confident  that  the  course  which 
they  (the  Opposition)  had  felt  bound  to 
take  would  meet  with  the  ultimate  ap- 
proval of  the  English  people. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Mr.  Hanhury.) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

IFint  Night.'] 
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EAST  INDIA  [LOAN]. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  E.  stanhope,  in  moving  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  an  East  India 
Loan,  said  :  This  Bill  gives  a  power  to 
borrow  money  in  England  upon  the 
security  of  the  land  in  India,  and  I 
shall  ask  the  permission  of  the  House 
to  make  a  few  observations  upon  it.  In 
the  first  place,  the  necessity  for  this  loan 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  cost  of 
the  war  in  Afghanistan.  The  House  is 
well  aware  that  the  expenditure  for 
that  war  was  estimated  m  1879-80  at 
£2,000,000;  and  as  the  Government  pro- 
poses, with  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
to  apply  for  a  similar  sum  out  of  the 
Imperitd  Exchequer  it  willbe  understood 
that  our  difficulties  do  not  arise  from 
that  cause.  Nor,  Sir,  is  it  asked  for  in 
order  to  introduce  or  to  facilitate  any 
scheme  whatever  for  altering  the  stan- 
dard or  the  currency  laws  of  India. 
Our  position  is  this — our  borrowing 
powers  are  completely  exhausted.  We 
nave  done  our  best  to  prevent  such  a 
state  of  things.  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  strongly  and  repeatedly  urged  upon 
the  Government  of  India  the  necessity 
of  making  remittances  to  England  in 
order  to  reduce  the  Debt  contracted  here 
for  the  purpose  of  the  recent  Famine. 
He  has  directed  that  one-half  of  the 
Famine  Insurance  Fund  shall  be  specially 
reserved  for  the  purpose;  but  these 
efforts  have  been  of  no  avail.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  Exchanges,  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  us  to  accom- 
plish what  we  desire.  Having  no  bor- 
rowing powers,  we  have  this  year  to 
bring  over  a  sum  of  £15,000,000 
to  this  country.  The  first  suggestion 
that  would  naturally  occur  would  be — 
**  Why  can  you  not,  by  reducing  your 
Homo  Charges,  diminish  that  amount  ?" 
But  anyone  who  will  carefully  examine 
the  Homo  Charges — and  I  propose  to 
place  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  some 
figures  which,  I  hope,  will  much  assist 
in  so  doing — will  find  how  very  large  a 
proportion  of  those  Home  Charges  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  items  which  are 
practically  fixed,  and  which  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  immediate  action,  at 
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any  rate,  would  enable  us  to  bring 
down.  With  regard  to  the  Expenditure 
in  India  the  case  is  different;  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  show  the  House,  when 
I  make  a  more  complete  Statement,  that 
we  are  making  considerable  efforts  in  this 
direction,  and  especially  in  respect  of 
public  works.  But  any  reduction  of  the 
fkpenditure  in  India  would  not  help  us 
in  our  present  condition.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  sum  of  £15,000,000 
must  be  met  by  the  sale  of  our  bills. 
And  although  we  have  reduced  the 
amount  which  we  offer  weekly  to  a 
much  smaller  extent  than  before,  not 
only  has  the  price  which  we  have 
obtained  for  them  sunk  lower  and  lower, 
except  during  the  present  week,  but  the 
tenders  for  them  have  diminished  in 
amount.  And,  as  I  have  said,  having 
no  borrowing  power  at  our  back,  we  are 
obliged  to  force  the  bills  upon  the 
market  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  remittances.  We  are  thus 
placed  practically  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  tender  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
we  must,  at  any  sacrifice,  get  the  money. 
Moreover,  if  we,  by  any  reasonable 
sacrifices,  tide  over  the  present  difii- 
culties,  yet  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  face  the  long  Parliamentary 
Kecess,  when  the  state  of  the  silver 
market  might,  at  any  moment,  abso- 
lutely prevent  us  from  selling  our  bills 
at  all.  There  is  one  other  point.  The 
principle  has  been  laid  down  over  and 
over  again,  and  has  been  accepted  by 
this  House,  that  all  money  that  is  re- 
quired to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
public  works  must  be  borrowed  in  India 
and  not  in  England.  To  that  principle 
we  still  unhesitatingly  adhere,  and  wo 
are  prepared  to  press  it  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  even  at  a  time  when,  like 
the  present,  circumstances  are  specially 
unfavourable ;  and,  accordingly,  a  Loan 
has  been  announced  in  India.  But  the 
information  which  has  recently  reached 
us  tends  to  show  that,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  be  found  impossible 
to  raise  in  India  the  whole  amount  re- 
quired to  be  borrowed  during  the  coming 
year.  And  we  shall  be  landed  in  the 
dilemma  of  not  being  able  to  pay  our 
way.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  are 
boimd  to  place  ourselves  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  be  able  to  render  assistance  if 
it  unfortunately  becomes  necessary.  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  asked  to  express 
myself  more  fully  upon  this  point  at  the 
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present  moment,  becanse,  until  fall  in- 
formation arrives  from  India,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  speak  with  great  reserve  on 
the  subject.  On  these  grounds,  we  ask 
Parliament  to  give  us  additional  borrow- 
ing powers  to  the  extent  of  £10,000,000. 
We  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
make  any  addition  to  the  permanent 
Debt  of  India ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
trust  to  be  able  to  reduce  it  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Famine  Insurance  Fund 
in  future  years.  We^  intend  to  use  the 
powers  for  which  we  propose  to  ask  as 
sparingly  as  we  possibly  can,  as  we  be- 
lieve that  a  reserve  of  borrowing  power 
is  a  great  strength  to  our  financial  posi- 
tion ;  and  whatever  sum  we  are  com- 
pelled to  raise,  we  will  endeavour  to  pay 
off  as  soon  as  circumstances  are  more 
favourable  for  sending  remittances  to 
this  country.  It  will  be  obvious  that  if 
hereafter  the  relations  between  gold  and 
silver  should  be  restored  to  anything 
like  its  former  condition,  which  is  at 
least  as  likely  as  the  contarary  supposi- 
tion, we  shall  derive  positive  financial 
advantage  from  borrowing  here  and  not 
in  India.  But  we  do  not  base  our  pro- 
posal upon  any  sort  of  speculation  as  to 
the  future  position  of  silver ;  we  ask  for 
these  powers  simply  because  we  believe 
them  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  given,  and  which 
I  shall  be  prepared  on  a  future  occasion 
further  to  explain  and  to  justify.  I 
have  now  only  to  ask  the  House 
kindly  to  forbear  from  entering  at 
this  moment  into  any  elaborate  criti- 
cism of  the  financial  position  of  India, 
for  we  have  not  yet  received  from 
India  the  detailed  statement  of  its 
finances.  In  these  circumstances,  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  we  cannot  discuss 
what  they  propose  there  with  satisfac- 
tion to  ourselves,  or  justice  to  those  in 
India  who  make  the  proposal.  I  ask 
for  leave  at  the  present  moment  to  bring 
in  the  Bill,  which  I  hope  the  House  wiU 
grant ;  but  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  press  it  now  to  a  second 
reading.  We  will  leave  the  second  read- 
ing until  such  time  as  we  have  the 
figures  from  the  Government  of  India, 
which  will  enable  us  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject as  a  whole. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

''  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  Council  of  India  to  raise  in  the 
United  Kingdom  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  not 
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exceeding  £10,000,000,  for  the  service  of  the 
Government  of  India  on  the  security  of  the 
Bevenues  of  India." — (JTr.  E.  Stanhope.) 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  said,  it  was  by  no 
fault  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  make  the  remarkable, 
he  would  even  say  startling,  statement 
which  had  just  fallen  from  his  lips  at 
that  late  hour  in  the  morning.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  very  great  issues  raised 
by  the  debate  that  had  just  been  ad- 
journed, and  although  there  were  but 
few  hon.  Members  present  at  that  mo- 
ment, it  must  none  the  less  be  felt  that 
the  proposal  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
ever  made  by  the  Government  in  con- 
nection with  finance  during  its  whole 
term  of  Office.  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  had  requested  the  House  not  to 
discuss,  and  not  to  criticize  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  most  important  proposal  which 
had  just  fallen  from  him,  and  which  he 
had  placed  officially  before  the  House. 
But  he  (Mr.  Goschen)  desired  to  know 
the  object  of  the  Government  in  asking 
for  leave  to  introduce  at  that  moment  a 
Bill  that  they  only  intended  to  proceed 
with  in  May?  Nor  could  he  tell  why 
they  took  at  the  same  time  the  extra- 
ordinary step  of  asking  the  House  to 
refrain  from  criticism.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  certain — that  if  hon.  Members 
present  did  not  criticize,  there  would  be 
plenty  of  criticism  out-of-doors,  both  in 
England  and  in  India;  and  it  was 
equally  certain  that  the  scheme  would 
be  criticized  in  the  City  and  in  other 
financial  circles  likely  to  be  affected  by 
the  Loan.  The  present  subject  was  not 
only  of  supreme  importance  to  India, 
but  to  this  coimtry  also ;  and  he  had 
felt,  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
speech  of  tiie  Under  Secretary,  that  the 
moment  had  arrived  when  Parliament 
must  set  to  work  to  consider  the  whole 
question  of  Indian  finance,  and  that  the 
time  was  come  when  the  whole  situation 
must  be  reviewed.  One  effect  of  the  Loan, 
it  appeared  to  him,  would  be  to  raise 
the  price  of  silver,  and  that  drafts  of  the 
Council  would  be  sold  during  the  next 
two  months  at  a  very  much  higher  price 
than  they  sold  for  before ;  and,  further, 
that  there  would  be  speculations  on  the 
silver  market  on  the  strength  of  this 
Loan.  If,  indeed,  he  was  not  mis-in- 
formed, that  speculation  had  already 
set  in,  and* a  remarkable  rise  in  the 
price  of  silver  had   been    the    conse- 
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quenoe ;  for,  althongh  the  Loan  had  not 
become  public,  somehow  or  other  the 
impression  had  got  abroad  that  the  Loan 
would  be  raised.  Personally,  he  at- 
tached little  importance  to  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  silver^  excepting  so  far  as  it 
showed  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the 
silver  market.  It  had  always  been  con- 
sidered right  that  all  fiscal  measures 
should  be  discussed  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  so  that  no  time  might  be 
given  for  those  fluctuations  which  dis- 
turbed both  the  money  market  and  trade 
generally.  EveryboiP^  would  admit  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  upon  the  course 
proper  for  the  House  to  take  in  the 
present  case ;  the  proposal  having  been 
made  with  such  suddenness  that  hon. 
Members  had  not  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting with  their  Colleagues.  He  could 
not  hdp  feeline,  however,  that  the  Gk)- 
vemment  ought  not  to  press  for  the 
entire  postponement  of  discussion  that 
evening,  even  if  it  had  to  be  discussed 
at  a  later  hour.  He  could  not  think  it 
fair  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  precluded  from  discussing  the  sub- 
ject until  May  next.  But  any  reason- 
able proposal  on  that  point  would  re- 
ceive from  his  (Mr.  Goschen's)  side  of 
the  House  the  best  consideration. 

Mb.    FAWCETT    said,    it   was,    of 
course,    perfectly  useless  at  that  time 
to  attempt  to  discuss  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman    the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London  (Mr.  Goschen)  had  de- 
scribed to  be  by  far  the  gravest  proposal 
that  had  ever  been    advanced  by  the 
Government  with  regard  to  the  finances 
of  India.    It  had  been  stated  that  it 
was  the  intention  to  borrow  £5,000,000 
in  India,  if  it  could  be  done,  and  that 
England  was  Roing  to  lend  the  Indian 
Government  £2,000,000,  which,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  powers  now  asked 
for,   made  up  a  sum  of  no  less  than 
£17,000,000.     It  appeared  to  him  ab- 
solutely   impossible    to   over-state    the 
extreme  gravity  of  these  facts.    With- 
out  wishing,   in   the  slightest   degree, 
to  embarrass  the  Gt)vernment,  he  was 
compelled  to   deny  altogether  the  as- 
sertion of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
that  the    Government  had  done  their 
very  best  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  this 
Loan.      They  had  made  no   real   and 
genuine  efiPort  to    reduce    the  Expen- 
diture, which,   on    the    contrary,    had 
been  increased  by  events  for  which  the 
present  Administration  were  responsible. 

Mr,  Gosehen 


Again,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  had 
said  that  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the 
Home  Charges;  but  he  (Mr.Eawcett)had 
always  believed  that  if  a  minister  could 
be  found  of  sufficient  courage  and  deter- 
mination to  attack  the  Indian  military 
system,  and  not  shrink  ftom  facing  the 
authorities    at  the    Horse   Guards,    it 
would  be  possible  to  reduce  the  Military 
Charges  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce 
an  important   change  in  the  value   of 
silver;  and  he  challenged  contradiction 
of  that    statement.      Me     hoped    the 
country,  on  reading  the  announcement 
of  the  Government  proposal  on  the  fol- 
lowing   day,     would   awaken    to    the 
gravity  of  the  Indian  financial  situa- 
tion ;  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  after 
Easter  there  would  be  no  subject  con- 
sidered more  pressing  than  that  of  the 
necessity  for  doing  something  to  extri- 
cate India  from  her  financial  difficulties. 
There  appeared  to  him    little   use  in 
opposing  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 
He  trusted  that  what  he  was  about  to 
say  wotdd  be  dxdy  reported  by  the  Press, 
although  he  feared  that  the  Bill  had  been 
introduced  at  too  late  a  period  of  the 
evening.  He  wished  business  men,  both 
in  India  and  in  England,  not  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  Loan  would  be  agreed 
to,   although  no  opposition    might    bo 
offered  to  the  introduction  of  &e  Bill 
that  evening.    In  his  view,  the  policy 
of  borrowing  those  enormous  sums  in 
India  and  in  En^and,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  Home  Charges,   was   fraught 
with  such  peril  to  the  future  of  India 
that  he,  for  one,  would  spare  no  efiPort 
to  prevent  the  Bill  passing,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  greatly  reduce  the  amount  which  the 
Government  under  the  Bill  would  have 
authority  to  borrow.    Therefore,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  important  to  make  that 
statement ;  and  he  hoped  it  would  not 
be  assumed  out-of-doors  that  the  mere 
fact  of  the  Government  introducing  a 
Bill  for  powers  to  borrow  £10,000,000 
was  any  reason  for  believing  that  the 
authority  to  do  so  would  necessarily  be 
conceded.  Notwithstanding  the  large  m a- 
jority  which  supported  the  Qt)vemment, 
ne  still   clung  to   the  hope  that  on  a 
question  like  that  before  the  House  a  dis- 
cussion without  Party  bias  was  possible ; 
and  that  when  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
were  known  and  laid  before  the  country, 
a  feeling  would  be  raised  which  the 
Government  would  not  be  able  to  over- 
come.     He  maintained  that   business 
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men  in  tliis  country  and  elsewhere  would 
not  make  a  correct  calculation,  if  they 
assumed  that  the  Bill  would  pass  in  the 
form  in  which  it  had  been  introduced  ; 
and  that  they  ought  not  to  base  their 
calculations  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  Indian  Government  was  going  to 
have  authority  to  borrow  £10,000,000. 
Although,  of  course,  there  would  be  ad- 
vantages in  postponing  discussion  of 
the  second  reaoing  of  the  Bill  until  they 
had  before  them  the  whole  of  the  facts, 
he  could  not  help  feeling  that  there  was 
great  force  in  the  remarks  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London — that,  upon  a  question  involving 
money  and  speculation,  the  less  delay 
which  took  place  the  better — and,  there- 
fore, it  seemed  to  him  open  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government  whether 
they  would  not  fix  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  at  an  earlier  time  than  that 
contemplated  by  them.  Knowing  that 
the  effect  of  the  Bill  being  introduced 
would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  silver  and 
cause  speculation,  to  affect  the  German 
currency,  the  rates  of  exchange,  and  the 
monetary  system  of  almost  every  Euro- 
pean State,  he  considered  it  a  subject 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Her  Af  a- 
jesty's  Government  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  submit  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  not  having  all  the  details,  and 
proceed  with  the  discussion  of  the 
second  reading  at  an  earlier  date.  He 
took  that  opportunity  of  giving  Notice 
that  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
he  would  distinctly  raise  the  question 
indicated  by  him  in  the  few  remarks  he 
had  just  made,  and  move  a  Kesolution 
thereupon,  to  the  effect  that  he  believed 
economy  in  the  Military  and  other 
branches  of  the  Indian  Expenditure  to 
be  practicable,  and  that  it  would  be  un- 
desirable to  add  to  the  amount  of  the 
Indian  Debt. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  con- 
sidered that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
the  House  to  pass  that  stage  of  this  mat- 
ter without  giving  a  certain  amount  of 
sanction  to  the  proposal  which  had  been 
just  sprung  upon  iSie  House.  He  could 
not  consent  to  do  so  in  so  sudden  a  way. 
For  his  own  part,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was  better  to  face  the  question  of  ex- 
changes rather  than  postpone  and  avoid 
it.  He  had  recently  in  a  Committee 
asked  a  very  experienced  person,  who  in- 
formed him  that  the  India  Office  received 
in  exchange  the  intrinsic  value  of  silver 


and  something  more.  There  was  no  real 
loss  by  exchange.  The  only  difficulty 
was  the  low  value  of  silver,  but  it  was 
as  likely  to  go  lower  still  as  to  rise.  He 
begged  to  move  that  Progress  be  re- 
ported. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Sir  George 
Campbell,) 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  hoped  the  House 
would  not  consent  to  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Member  (Sir  George  Campbell). 
Having  one  or  two  words  to  say  in  re- 
ply to  remarks  which  had  been  made 
by  hon.  Members  who  had  spoken  on 
theBillnowbeforetheHouse,hewouldex- 

Slain,inthe  first  place,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Mr.  Gt)schen)  had,  uninten- 
tionally, of  course,  quite  misunderstood 
him  with  regard  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Bill,  inasmuch  as  he  had  by  no  means 
deprecated  that,  but  only  discussion  of 
the  details  of  the  financial  proposals  of 
the  Indian  Gt)vemment  before  he  could 
lay  before  the  House  a  Statement  of 
those  details.  It  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  hardly  fair  to  Lord  Lytton,  if  ttiey 
were  to  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  a 
mere  telegraphic  summary  of  those  pro- 
posals. With  regard  to  the  time  named 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  that 
had  been  fixed  because  there  would 
really  be  no  time  for  its  discussion  before 
Easter ;  and  it  was,  besides,  felt  that  it 
ought  to  be  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  whole  financial  policy  of  India.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Faw- 
cett)  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
Government  were  proposing  to  raise  a 
loan  of  £10,000,000.  That  was  by  no 
means  the  case ;  and  he  thought  he  had 
very  folly  explained  that  they  hoped  to 
raise  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  that 
sum.  What  they  really  asked  for  were 
borrowing  powers,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  some  control  over  the  market 
when  they  offered  their  bills  for  sale. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gos6hen) 
had  also  asked  why  the  Bill  was  intro- 
duced at  that  moment  ?  To  which  he 
replied  that  it  was  done  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  market.  It  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  market  had  been 
utterly  disorganized  by  the  absolute 
necessity  which  existed  tpT  forcing  the 
bills  upon  it,  because  they  had  no  power 
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to  borrow;  and  tlie  public  knew  per- 
fectly well  that,  sooner  or  later,  they 
must  ask  for  those  powers.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  had  said  that  it  was  much 
more  honest  to  face  the  difficulty  of  the 
exchanges ;  and  in  this  he  thought  he 
had  been  somewhat  hard  upon  the  Gk>- 
vemment,  for  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs 
or  of  this  country  that  they  could  not 
always  sell  their  bills.  He  trusted  the 
House  would  allow  the  Bill  to  be 
brought  in. 

Mk.  COUETNEY  said,  they  were 
told  that  the  Resolution  was  proposed  in 
order  to  steady  the  market.  And  it 
would,  doubtless,  have  a  certain  effect 
in  that  direction,  because  it  would  be 
known  that  a  Eesolution  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Government  asking  power  to  raise 
£10,000,000.  Unfortunately,  however, 
a  formal  assent  to  the  Resolution  at  that 
late  hour  would  be  held  to  mean  that 
the  House  approved  of  the  Eesolution, 
and  the  step  proposed  to  be  taken.  Of 
course,  hon.  Members  knew  that  was 
not  the  case ;  but  it  would  be  so  under- 
stood. Nothing  would  be  reported  in  the 
morning  papers  except  the  fact  that  the 
Eesolution  was  passed ;  and  that  would 
be  telegraphed  to  every  bourse  in  Europe, 
and  interpreted  as  if  Parliament  had 
agreed  to  a  loan  of  £10,000,000. 
And,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  question,  he  trusted  that 
the  Motion  to  report  Progress  would  be 
proceeded  with  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George  Campbell),  be- 
cause then  it  would  not  be  supposed 
that  they  had  agreed  to  the  Loan  Eeso- 
lution, which  would,  in  consequence,  be 
put  over  to  some  other  day.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  financial  world  should 
not  be  misled  by  supposing  that  the 
House  had  approved  of  the  Government 
proposals  to  borrow  this  enormous  sum 
of  money  in  an  extraordinary  and  un- 
parliamentary manner. 

Mr.  EATHBONE  thought  it  must  be 
evident  to  the  Government  that  their 
proposal  had  taken  the  House  by  sur- 
prise, and  suggested  that  Progress  be 
reported  to-morrow,  and  the  Bill  taken 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  on 
the  Zulu  War,  at  half-past  11  p.m.,  or 
thereabouts.  The  Government  proposal 
was  rather  a  startling  one,  and  he  did 
not  see  what  harm  could  be  done  by  the 
delay  of  24  hours. 

Jfr.  JE.  Stanhope 


Mb.  GOSCHEN  said,  perhaps  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  con- 
sider the  various  proposals  made  by 
various  hdn.  Members  who  had  spoken 
on  his  (Mr.  Goschen's)  side  of  the  House. 
The  statement  had  been  made  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  that  the  Govern- 
ment's intention  in  announcing  the  Bill 
was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice  in 
the  silver  market,  and  to  those  interested 
in  the  present  question,  of  the  proposed 
application  to  Parliament  for  increased 
borrowing  powers,  and  that  object  had 
therefore  been  attained.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr. 
Courtney)  that  the  discussion  should 
take  place  upon  that  very  important 
measure  at  a  time  when  it  could  be  re- 
ported, so  that  those  hon.  Members  who 
objected  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Bill 
had  been  introduced  might  be  accurately 
reported.  He  wished  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly xmderstood  that  he  (Mr.  Goschen) 
gave  no  opinion  on  the  matter ;  and  that 
if  he  had  appealed  for  delay,  it  was  not 
with  the  intention  of  thwarting  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  in  the  slightest 
degree,  but  only  in  order  that  there  might 
be  further  opportunity  for  discussion. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  did  not  quite  agree 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Eathbone),  to  take 
the  Bill  after  the  debate  on  the  Zulu 
Question,  for,  at  half -past  11  or  12 
o'clock,  they  would  be  again  in  the  same 
difficulty,  and  no  report  would  reach  the 
country.  The  question  was  one  of  great 
importance,  and  there  certainly  ought 
to  be  a  full  report,  not  taken  at  the  time 
when  most  of  the  reporters  had  left  the 
Gallery.  He  trusted  that  the  debate 
might  be  adjourned  until  they  could 
have  a  full  discussion  and  report ;  and 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  that  should 
not  be  done,  for  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  had  told  the  House  that  there  was 
no  immediate  hurry,  and  that  the  second 
reading  was  not  to  be  taken  for  two 
months. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  Although  the  passing  of  a  Eeso- 
lution to  bring  in  a  Bill  would  be  per- 
fectly understood  by  Members  of  this 
House  as  not  in  any  degree  pledging  the 
House  to  adopt  the  proposal,  or  in  any  way 
prejudicing  the  subject  under  discussion, 
yet  I  do  think  there  is  something  to  be 
said  as  to  the  impression  likely  to  be 
produced  outside  this  House  by  such  a 
course.    Therefore,  I  propose  that  we 
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should   agree  to  report  Frogresa,  and 
put  down  the  Committes  for  to-monow. 

Questioa  put,  and  i^eed  to. 

Committee  report  Frogren;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 

BLIND  AND  DEAF  MUTB   CHILUEEN 

(EDUCATION)  BILL-CBiix  93.] 

(JTr.  WhtelSeuu,  Sir  Andrew  liuk,  Mr.  Seott, 

Mr.  Itaae,  Mr.  Bttgtmin  WiUiamt.) 

coiatmsa. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  propoeed, 

"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 

Chair."— (ifr.  Wh»tlhotue.) 

Ma.  MONK  objected  to  the  Billffoing 
intoOommitteeafterhalf-past  12.  nwas 
only  read  a  second  time  yesterday,  and 
there  had  been  no  time  to  put  down  any 
Amendments  with  regard  to  it  upon  the 
Paper.  If  the  Bill  were  to  be  proceeded 
with,  he  oertaJnly  wished  to  put  down 
some  Amendments,  as  he  thought  it  was 
ameasure  which  would  involve  a  material 
increase  of  taxation  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  also  desirable  that  they 
should  have  an  expressiou  of  opinion 
from  the  Fresident  of  the  Local  Oovem- 
nient  Board  with  regard  to  it.  He 
thought  that  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
ought  to  have  been  discussed  on  the 
second  reading ;  but,  owing  to  its  coming 
on  late  on  Wednesday,  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  As  he  con- 
sidered that  it  was  necessary  that  a  dis- 
cussion should  take  place  on  the  Order 
for  going  into  Committee,  he  begged  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  Debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adioumed." 
—{Mr  Monk.) 

Mb.  8CLATEE-B00TH  hoped  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheelhouse)  would 
not  press  the  Bill  intoCommittee  at  that 
hour.  He  did  not  dispute  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend's  right  to  take  it  then ; 
but  he  should  be  satisfied  with  the  un- 
expected progress  made  on  Wednesday. 
The  Government  had  assented  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  measure  on  certain 
conditions  and  qualifications ;  but  he 
desired  to  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering whether  he  should  put  Amend- 
ments upon  the  Paper. 


Ms.  ANDEB80N  asked  whether  the 
kalf-past  12  Eule  applied  to  this  Bill? 
It  was  desirable  that  the  Bill  should 
stand  over,  as  there  had  been  no  time 
for  placing  upon  the  Paper  any  Amend- 
ments with  respectto  it? 

Ma.  SPEAKER  said,  he  would  read 
to  the  hon.  Member  the  half-past  12 
Rule,  by  which  he  would  see  that  it 
did  not  apply  to  the  present  case. 


half-put  Twelve  of  the  clock  at  sight,  with 
reipect  to  which  Order  or  Notice  of  Motion  a 
Notico  of  Oppodtion,  or  Amendment  ihall  have 
been  printea  in  tho  Notice  Paper,  or  if  such 
Notice  of  Motion  shall  only  have  been  givea  the 
it  previoiu  day  of  Bitting,  and  objection  lluji 
taken  when  such  Notice  is  called." 

Me.  wheelhouse  said,  that  for 
nine  years  he  had  been  endeavouring  to 
pass  this  Bill,  but  without  success.  For 
that  length  of  time  be  had  tried  most 
earnestly  to  pass  this  measure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  two  classes  of  persons 
who  were  often  not  only  poor,  but  might 
be  without  &iends,  and  who  were  unable 
tospeak  for,  or  help  themselves.  Mainly, 
no  doubt,  in  conseijuence  of  the  half-past 
12  Rule,  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
other  matters,  the  chance  of  bringing 
the  Bill  into  Committee,  and  through 
Committee,  had  been  lost  to  him.  Now, 
he  was  met  by  the  statement  that  some 
hon.  Members  wished  to  propose  an 
Amendment  to  the  Bill.  The  Bill  was 
not  then  as  it  was  when  he  first  intro- 
duced it,  for  it  had  been  practically  laid 
down  upon  the  lines  which  be  received 
at  the  instance  of  the  Government  them- 
selves. He  would  much  rather  have  bad 
his  own  Bill,  could  be  have  passed  it 
intact  as  he  first  introduced  it;  out  as  the 
Government  was  not  willing  to  accept 
the  Amendments  which  hod  been  placed 
upon  it,  he  was  not  merely  willing,  but 
really  glad  to  accept  them,  and  he 
thought  it  hard  that  he  should  be  pre- 
vented, by  a  proposal  to  put  down  more 
Amendments,  fram  carrying  the  Bill 
through  a  stage  when  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
—{Mr.  Monk.) 

Notice  taken,  tbat  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted,  and  40 
Memoen  not  being  present, 
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HOUSE     OF     LOEDS, 
Fnda!/,  2Sth  March,  1879. 


MINTJTES.]— Public  BjJjLS— Second  lUadinff— 
Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provisional  Or- 
der Confirmation  (Downpatrick)  ♦  (21) ;  Local 
Gk)vemment  (Ireland)  Provisional  Orders 
CJonfirmation  (Cashel,  &c.)  •  (22) ;  Workmen's 
Compensation  (7),  debate  iuyoumed. 

Report  —  Medical  Act,  1858,  Amendment  (31- 
37), 

Royal  ^Mwf— Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2)  [42 
Viet.  c.  7]  ;  District  Auditors  [42  Viet,  c  6]. 


AFGHANISTAN— NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 
YAKOOB  KHAN.— QUESTION. 

The  Marquess  of  REPON  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  noble  Viscount  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  a  Question  of  which  I 
have  given  him  private  Notice — namely. 
Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
rumour,  which  appeared  in  one  of  the 
morning  papers,  to  the  effect  that  ne^^ 
tiations  with  Yakoob  Khan  have  fallen 
through,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  troops 
have  been  ordered  to  advance  upon  the 
City  of  Cabul  ? 

Viscount  CRANBROOK  :  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  no  intelligence  of  that 
description,  and  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  to  be  correct.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  in  accordance  with  the  latest  infor- 
mation which  we  have  received  with 
respect  to  these  affairs.  We  have 
heard  nothing  to-day  at  the  India  Office 
about  it. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY 
desired  to  remind  the  noble  Viscount 
that  a  few  nights  ago,  when  asked  a 
Question  in  regard  to  a  Proclamation  of 
General  Roberts,  he  answered  that  there 
was  no  information  on  the  subject ;  but 
the  Proclamation  was  shortly  after  laid 
before  the  House. 

Viscount  CRANBROOK :  The  noble 
Lord  is  quite  mistaken  as  to  what  I  said 
on  a  former  occasion.  I  said  that  we 
had  received  no  official  communication 
on  the  subject;  but  General  Roberts's 
Proclamation,  when  it  came  home,  was 
at  once  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House. 


WOEKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  BILL. 

(The  Earl  Be  La  Warr.) 

(no.  7.)      SBOOND   EEADmO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

Eabl  DE  la  WARR,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time,  said,  that  the  measure  was  one  of 
considerable  interest  to  a  large  section 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects ;  therefore  it 
would  cause  no  surprise  to  hear  that 
some  300  Petitions,  signed  by  upwards 
of  300,000  persons,  had  already  been 
presented  to  their  Lordships'  House  in 
its  favour.  The  main  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  make  employers  liable  for  injuries 
to  their  servants  caused  through  the 
neglect  or  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  acting  as  their  agents  or 
were  exercising  superintendence  in  any 
way.  The  BiU  was  founded  upon  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  sat  two  years  ago  to  con- 
sider this  subject,  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Railway  Accidents.  As  the  law  stood 
at  present,  a  master  or  employer  was 
liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  his  ser- 
vant when  caused  by  his  own  personal 
negligence  or  want  of  caution,  but  not 
when  caused  by  the  negligence  or  want 
of  caution  of  his  fellow-servants.  The 
1st  clause  of  the  Bill  dealt  with  this 
point,  and  rendered  the  master  liable 
whenever  the  injury  was  caused  by  any 
person  acting  by  his  authority,  or  exer- 
cising superintendence,  or  by  defective 
machinery  or  plant  or  stock  of  any  kind. 
This  legislation  was  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  law  which  had  always 
made  a  master  or  employer  liable  for 
injuries  sustained  by  his  servants  through 
his  own  negligence.  It  surely  followed 
that  if  an  employer  delegated  his  autho- 
rity and  superintendence  to  other  persons 
he  delegated  also  his  responsibility.  By 
many  decisions  it  had  been  held  that 
the  employer  was  not  liable  for  an  in- 
jury to  any  workman  caused  by  one  of 
his  fellow- workmen.  These  decisions 
were  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  *'  com- 
mon employment."  This  clause  did  not 
touch  that  doctrine  further  than  this — 
that  it  excluded  from  the  class  of  fellow- 
servants  or  fellow-workmen  those  who 
were  exercising  responsible  superin- 
tendence and  acting  with  the  authority 
of  the  employer.   This  was  necessary,  in 
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consequence  of  the  wide  meaning  which 
the  English  Judges  had  given  to  the 
term  common  employment.  In  the  case 
of  a  mine,  for  instance,  if  from  the  fkult 
of  any  of  the  men  in  charge  a  miner 
were  killed  or  injured,  the  owners  were 
by  the  present  law  free  from  pecuniary 
responsibility ;  so  that,  however  culpable 
their  agents  might  have  been,  no  compen- 
sation could  be  obtained.  The  present 
state  of  the  law,  which  in  effect  made 
no  one  responsible  when  the  master  had 
delegated  his  authority,  was  manifestly 
unjust,  and  its  tendency  was  a  premium 
to  employers  to  rid  themselves  of  all 
responsibility  by  throwing  it  upon  other 
persons  who  were  not  hable  to  make 
compensation  to  their  fellows  for  any 
injury  that  might  be  inflicted  by  their 
negligence  or  misconduct.  It  had  been 
held  by  high  authority  that  when  a  man 
engaged  himself  to  a  certain  employ- 
ment he  engaged  himself  to  run  all  the 
risks  attending  upon  it.  For  his  part, 
he  (Earl  De  La  Warr)  could  not  concur 
in  that  view.  Surely  an  emphyi  did  not 
engage  himself  so  far  as  to  run  all  the 
risks  incident  to  his  employment ;  to  run 
the  risks  of  accidents  that  were  prevent- 
able, and  that  arose  from  the  careless- 
ness or  negligence  of  those  who  were 
exercising  authority  and  superintend- 
ence. Thousands  of  persons  met  with 
accidents  every  year  from  causes  de- 
clared to  be  preventable  —  they  were 
to  be  read  every  day  in  the  newspapers 
—  and  it  was  to  protect  the  workman,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  such  dangers  that 
his  Bill  was  intended.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  very  fairly  argued  that  the  Bill  would 
in  some  degree  tend  to  prevent  such 
accidents,  by  making  the  employers 
liable  for  injuries  occasioned  by  their 
own  negligence  or  that  of  those  to  whom 
they  delegated  authority.  He  asked 
their  LoroLships,  as  a  matter  of  justice, 
to  give  it  a  second  reading,  because  he 
considered  that  the  law  was  operating 
unjustly,  and  needed  to  be  amended. 

Movedy  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
—(7%^  JSarl  De  La  fFarr,) 

The  LOED  OHANOELLOE  said, 
he  was  glad  to  acknowledge  the  very 
great  interest  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
taken  in  this  subject,  and  the  humane 
motives  that  had  actuated  him  in  laying 
this  measure  before  their  Lordships. 
If  the  Government  had  been  of  opinion 


that  it  was  possible  at  the  present  time 
adequately  or  conveniently  to  discuss  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  it  would  have 
been  his  duty  to  follow  the  noble  Earl 
in  his  observations  on  the  operation  of 
the  existing  law.  Had  it  been  necessary 
for  him  to  do  so,  he  believed  he  could 
have  shown  that  the  Bill  before  the 
House,  instead  of  proceeding  on  the 
lines  recommended  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
really  drawn  on  very  different  principles, 
and  on  a  Eeport  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  that  Committee,  but  which  the 
Committee  refused  to  adopt.  He  could 
also  have  shown,  from  the  noble  Earl's 
own  point  of  view,  that  the  Bill  would 
probably  fail  to  achieve  its  object.  He 
was  anxious,  however,  to  state  thej>osi- 
tion  of  the  Government.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  last  year,  after  the  Com- 
mittee had  reported,  the  Government 
desired  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  give  effect 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but,  owing  to  the  state  of  Public 
Business  at  the  time,  that  could  not  be 
done,  and  the  Bill  had  to  be  postponed 
to  the  present  Session.  The  Govern- 
ment had  this  Session  introduced  a  Bill 
on  the  subject  in  the  other  House,  and 
it  was  their  earnest  desire  to  expedite 
its  progress  as  much  as  possible ;  and  he 
believed  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in 
the  other  House  in  favour  of  settiing 
the  question.  But  the  House  would  see 
that,  as  there  was  already  a  Government 
Bill  before  Parliament  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  hardly  convenient  to 
determine,  until  the  two  BiUs  had  been 
laid  side  by  side  and  compared,  in  which 
form  legislation  should  proceed.  Pos- 
sibly, wnen  the  Bill  came  up  from  the 
other  House,  and  was  compared  with 
that  of  the  noble  Earl,  it  might  be  found, 
whichever  were  adopted,  that  there  were 
provisions  in  the  other  of  them  which 
might  be  advantageously  imported.  He 
should,  therefore,  suggest  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  discussion  of  this  Bill  till 
the  House  had  the  Government  proposals 
under  its  consideration. 

Eabl  de  la  WAEE  expressed  his 
willingness  that  both  the  Bills  should 
proceed  paripauu,  but  asked  when  the 
Government  Bill  was  likely  to  come 
before  the  House  ? 

Thb  LOED  CHANCELLOE  said,  he 
was  unable  to  forecast  the  progress  of 
the  Bill  through  the  other  House,  but 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  move  the 
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adjournment  of  the  debate  to  that  day 
six  weeks. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  the  farther  debate 
upon  the  said  Motion  adjourned  to 
Friday  the  9th  of  May  next. 

AGEICULTURE  AND  TRADE. 
QX7E8TI0N.      OBSEBYATIONS. 

The  Makqtjess  of  HUNTLY  rose  to 
call  attention  to  the  depressed  condition 
of  Agriculture  and  Trade  throughout  the 
country;  and  to  ask  Her  Ma j  esty '  s  Q-o  vem- 
ment,  Whether  it  is  intended  to  institute 
any  inquiry,  by  a  Royal  Commission  or 
Oommittee  of  the  House,  into  the  causes 
aflPecting  Agriculture  and  Trade  ?  The 
noble  Marquess  said,  it  was  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  existing  state  of  things 
was  very  serious,  and  urgently  demanded 
a  remedy ;  but  he  desired  to  say,  at  the 
outset,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  go  into 
the  question  of  Free  Trade  or  Recipro- 
city. He  did  not,  indeed,  believe  that 
any  remedy  for  the  present  depression 
in  trade  and  agriculture  would  be  found 
in  any  changes  in  that  direction ;  but  he 
wished  simply  to  put  before  the  House 
the  facts  that  he  had  been  able  to  gather. 
No  one  denied  that  depression — ^very 
great  depression — existed,  though  va- 
rious opinions  existed  as  to  its  extent, 
which  probably  varied  in  different  parts 
of  the  country ;  but,  taking  it  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  he  was  only  too  confi- 
dent that  temporary  reductions  of  rent 
by  the  landlords  would  do  but  little  good. 
Some  of  their  Lordships,  as  he  had  read, 
had  returned  to  their  tenants  10  per  cent, 
some  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  off  their 
rents.  But  this  remission  was  for  one 
year,  and  the  agricultural  depression 
went  far  beyond  that.  No  doubt,  the 
bad  harvests  of  recent  years  had  much 
to  do  with  the  depression  of  agriculture 
— four  bad  or  defective  years  in  suc- 
cession were  enough  to  affect  the  most 
substantial  tenants.  There  was  a  very 
curious  fact  revealed  by  the  agricultural 
statistics — namely,  that  since  1874  there 
had  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  agricultural  stock  in  this  country. 
That  was  a  fact  which  could  hardly,  he 
thought,  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  re- 
currence of  bad  seasons.  Another  thing 
which  affected  the  agricultural  interest 
was  the  low  freights  for  corn.  He  found 
that  com  could  be  carried  300  mUes  on  the 
other  side  Chicago  and  delivered  at  Liver- 
pool for  less  than  12«.  a-quarter,  freight 
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and  aJL  charges  included.  This  was  less 
than  the  farmers  in  some  districts  could 
send  their  com  to  market.  So  great  did  he 
believe  the  depression  in  agriculture  to  be, 
that  he  had  made  inquiries  among  large 
agents  of  land  in  several  parts  of  the 
IQngdom ;  and  he  held  in  his  hand  the 
last  copy  of  the  Midland  Counties  Heraldy 
which  was  an  advertising  paper,  and 
which  contained  63  advertisements  of 
farms  to  be  let.  So  great  was  tha  de- 
pression that,  in  some  districts,  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  get  tenants  for 
the  land.  Within  10  miles  of  Warwick 
there  were  many  thousands  of  acres  to 
let.  For  instance,  near  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  the  acreage  advertised  to  let  was 
8,000.  He  knew  that  in  Northampton- 
shire and  Huntingdonshire  many  farms 
were  unlet.  This  was  a  very  serious 
matter,  when  it  was  considered  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  was  engaged  in 
agriculture.  He  had,  he  might  add,  a 
letter— one  of  a  great  number — which 
he  might  read  if  he  were  not  anxious 
not  to  trespass  unduly  on  the  time  of  the 
House,  and  in  that  letter  the  writer 
stated  that  great  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  finding  tenants  for  the  grass 
land  at  his  disposal,  although  there  had 
been  a  reduction  of  23  per  cent  on  the 
rental.  The  writer  added  that  he  had 
been  manager  of  the  estate  with  respect 
to  which  he  wrote  for  24  years,  and  that 
he  had  never  known  farmers  to  be  so 
short  of  money  as  at  present.  There 
were,  in  fact,  some  parishes  in  which  the 
farms  were  wholly  untenanted.  He 
might  mention  the  case  of  a  farm  be- 
longing to  himself,  which,  20  years  ago, 
let  at  21».  an  acre.  It  had  been  im- 
proved in  every  way,  but  five  years  ago 
the  tenant  had  given  it  up,  and  he  had 
let  it  to  a  tenant  on  a  seven  years'  lease 
at  20».  an  acre.  The  tenant,  however, 
at  the  end  of  two  years  got  tired  of  it, 
and  he  had  let  it  to  another  tenant  at  the 
same  rental,  who,  however,  stipulated 
that  he  should  erect  new  buildings  and 
make  other  improvements.  He  did  so  ; 
but  this  year,  after  two  years'  expe- 
rience, the  tenancy  had  been  declined. 
He  (the  Marquess  of  Huntly)  was  aware 
that  the  last  Returns  showed  that  the 
value  of  the  lands  rated  to  the  income 
tax  had  increased  by  nearly  £2,000,000 ; 
but  he  would  remind  their  Lordships 
that  those  Returns  were  based  on  Re- 
turns made  in  1876,  before  the  great 
depression  of  which  he  was  speaking  had 
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begun ;  and  that  they  included  lands  | 
with  buildings  upon  them,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  in  which  case 
there  had  been  no  very  considerable 
depreciation  of  value.  This  was  what 
was  called  ''  accommodation  land  " — but 
this  could  not  properly  be  included  in 
agricultural  land.  Then,  in  addition  to 
the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  corn,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  had 
arisen  a  vast  competition  in  the  supply 
of  meat.  The  importation  of  cattle  from 
Canada,  and  of  dead  meat  from  the 
United  States,  was  already  immense, 
and  appeared  to  be  capable  of  unlimited 
increase.  This  could  not  but  affect  the 
prosperity  of  the  agricultural  classes  in 
another  direction.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  landlords  would  have  to  face 
these  facts,  and  make  a  great  reduction 
in  their  rents.  It  could  not  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  country  that  the  land 
should  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  that  would  be  the  upshot  of  it, 
and  it  might  be  that  there  would  have 
to  be  an  Encumbered  Estates  Court  for 
England,  as  there  was  in  Ireland,  to 
relieve  the  landlords.  Among  the  many 
modes  of  relief  which  had  been  sug- 
gested were  that  tenants  should  have 
some  security  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, and  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
mission of  those  burdens  which  now 
pressed  upon  agricultural  property. 
With  these  suggestions  he  fully  agreed, 
for  he  thought  that  every  inducement 
ought  to  be  given  to  persons  to  invest 
their  capital  in  land.  As  long  ago  as 
1846  a  Committee  of  their  Lordships' 
House  sat  to  inquire  into  the  burdens 
affecting  real  property.  That  Conmiittee 
recommended  a  remission  of  taxation. 
Another  Committee  also  sat,  and  in  its 
Beport  said  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
a  national  object  towards  which  every 
description  of  property  ought  to  be 
called  on  to  contribute ;  and  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth  contemplated  such  contribu- 
tion according  to  the  ability  of  every 
inhabitant.  The  land  paid  most  un- 
fairly for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  two  Com- 
mittees had  never  been  acted  upon.  The 
taxes  paid  by  an  owner  of  land  amounted 
to  16^  per  cent  on  his  income ;  the  taxes 
paid  by  an  occupier  of  land  to  12^  per 
cent ;  by  an  owner  of  house  property  to 
14  J  per  cent ;  by  the  owner  of  railway 
and  mineral  property  to  13^  per  cent; 
by  the  owner  of  personal  property  to 


8J  per  cent.  These  figures  had  been 
criticized,  but  not  refuted.  As  to  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  placing  the 
public  taxation  upon  this  especial  species 
of  property,  he  desired  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  the  noble  Earl  the  Prime 
Minister,  who,  in  1874,  said — 

*'  The  system  of  raising  taxation  for  general 
purposes  itoxn.  one  particular  kind  of  property 
involves  as  great  a  violation  of  justice  as  can 
well  be  conceived." 

It  was  not,  however,  to  these  points 
that  he  desired  so  especially  to  direct 
their  Lordships'  attention,  as  to  the  third 
question — the  subject  of  local  taxation. 
In  1871,  the  noble  Earl  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  then  leading  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
moved  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  on 
the  incidence  of  Taxation.  The  noble 
Earl  then  said — 

''That  the  income  of  the  country  being 
£249,000,000  sterling,  an  assessment  of  one-fourth 
of  that  amount  was  defrayed  by  local  taxation 
— which,  in  other  words,  meant  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  poor,  the  keeping  up  of  the  roads, 
and  all]the  costs  of  internal  administration,  and 
asked  on  what  principles  of  justice  this  great 
charge  was  put  upon  one  section  of  the  tax- 
payers alone. 

Again,  in  1850,  when  he  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  noble  Earl  said — 

"  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  poor  rate 
without  being  struck  with  its  inequality  of  in- 
cidence. It  was  said  that  it  was  a  tax  inherited 
with  the  land,  and  that  was  true ;  but  it  was 
inherited  together  with  a  protective  system, 
which  was  not  more  contrary  to  abstract  justice 
than  was  the  inequality  of  the  poor  rate." 

If  that  was  the  state  of  things  then, 
what  must  it  be  now?  To  give  one 
illustration.  In  a  parish  of  2,000  acres, 
in  1853,  the  rates  amounted  to  £100 ;  in 
1868  they  amounted  to  £315,  and  in 
1878  they  reached  £416.  In  most 
rural  parishes  the  rates  had  risen  so 
steadily  that  during  the  past  20  years 
they  had  quadrupled.  He  did  not  ask 
for  any  special  concession  to  agriculture; 
he  only  asked  that  it  might  be  treated 
with  equal  fairness  with  other  trades, 
and  not  oppressed  by  uneven  taxation. 
There  had  been  an  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  the  imports  of  food  into  this 
country — a  fact  which  could  not  be  over- 
looked. In  1858  the  imports  amounted 
to  £25,000,000 ;  in  1868  they  had  reached 
£55,000,000;  and  in  1878,  £99,000,000; 
the  ratio  for  the  population  per  head 
inl858beingl8«.3(^.;  inl868,£l  \Q8,2d.\ 
and  in    1878,  £2   19«.    Id.    He    had 
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quenoe ;  for,  alfhougli  the  Loan  had  not 
oeoome  pnblio,  somehow  or  other  the 
impression  had  got  abroad  that  the  Loan 
would  be  raised.  FersonaUy,  he  at- 
iaohed  little  importanoe  to  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  silver^  ezoepting  so  far  as  it 
showed  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the 
silver  market.  It  had  always  been  con- 
sidered right  that  all  fiscal  measures 
should  be  discussed  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  so  that  no  time  might  be 
given  for  those  fluctuations  which  dis- 
turbed both  the  money  market  and  trade 
generally.  Everybody  would  admit  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  upon  the  course 
proper  for  the  House  to  take  in  the 
present  case ;  the  proposal  having  been 
made  with  such  suddenness  that  hon. 
Members  had  not  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting with  their  Colleagues.  He  could 
not  help  feelinff,  however,  that  the  Go- 
vernment ought  not  to  press  for  the 
entire  postponement  of  discussion  that 
evening,  even  if  it  had  to  be  discussed 
at  a  later  hour.  He  could  not  think  it 
fair  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  precluded  from  discussing  the  sub- 
ject until  May  next.  But  any  reason- 
able proposal  on  that  point  woidd  re- 
ceive from  his  (Mr.  Goschen's)  side  of 
the  House  the  best  consideration. 

Me.  FAWCETT  said,  it  was,  of 
course,  perfectly  useless  at  that  time 
to  attempt  to  discuss  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London  (Mr.  Goschen)  had  de- 
scribed to  be  by  far  the  gravest  proposal 
that  had  ever  been  advanced  by  the 
Government  with  regard  to  the  finances 
of  India.  It  bad  been  stated  that  it 
was  the  intention  to  borrow  £5,000,000 
in  India,  if  it  could  be  done,  and  that 
England  was  going  to  lend  the  Indian 
Government  £2,000,000,  which,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  powers  now  asked 
for,  made  up  a  sum  of  no  less  than 
£17,000,000.  It  appeared  to  him  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  over-state  the 
extreme  gravity  of  these  facte.  With- 
out wishing,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
to  embarrass  the  Government,  he  was 
compelled  to  deny  altogether  the  as- 
sertion of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Stete, 
that  the  Government  had  done  their 
very  best  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  this 
Loan.  They  had  made  no  real  and 
genuine  efifort  to  reduce  the  Expen- 
diture, which,  on  the  contrary,  nad 
been  increased  by  events  for  which  the 
present  Administration  were  responsible. 

Mr,  Oosehen 


Again,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  had 
said  that  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the 
Home  Charges;  but  he  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had 
always  believed  that  if  a  minister  could 
be  found  of  sufficient  courage  and  deter- 
mination to  attack  the  Indian  military 
system,  and  not  shrink  from  facing  the 
authorities    at  the    Horse   Ghiards,    it 
would  be  possible  to  reduce  the  Military 
Charges  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce 
an  important   change  in  the  value  of 
silver;  and  he  challenged  contradiction 
of  that    stetement.      Me     hoped     the 
country,  on  reading  the  announcement 
of  the  Government  proposal  on  the  fol- 
lowing   day,     would    awaken    to    the 
gravity  of  the  Indian  financial  situa- 
tion ;  and  he  ventiired  to  say  that  after 
Easter  there  would  be  no  subject  con- 
sidered more  pressing  than  that  of  the 
necessity  for  doing  something  to  extri- 
cate India  from  her  financial  difficulties. 
There  appeared  to  him    littie   use  in 
opposing  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 
He  trusted  that  what  he  was  about  to 
say  would  be  duly  reported  by  the  Press, 
although  he  feared  that  the  Bill  had  been 
introduced  at  too  late  a  period  of  the 
evening.  He  wished  business  men,  both 
in  India  and  in  England,  not  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  Loan  would  be  agreed 
to,   although  no  opposition    might    be 
offered  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill 
that  evening.     In  his  view,  the  policy 
of  borrowing  those  enormous  sums  in 
India  and  in  England,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  Home  Charges,  was   fraught 
with  such  peril  to  the  future  of  India 
that  he,  for  one,  would  spare  no  effort 
to  prevent  the  Bill  passing,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  greatly  reduce  the  amount  which  the 
Government  under  the  Bill  would  have 
authority  to  borrow.     Therefore,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  important  to  make  that 
stetement ;  and  he  hoped  it  would  not 
be  assumed  out-of-doors  that  the  mere 
fact  of  the  Government  introducing  a 
Bill  for  powers  to  borrow  £10,000,000 
was  any  reason  for  believing  that  the 
authority  to  do  so  would  necessarily  be 
conceded.  Notwithstending  the  large  ma- 
jority which  supported  the  Government, 
he  still   clung  to  the  hope  that  on  a 
question  like  that  before  the  House  a  dis- 
cussion without  Party  bias  was  possible ; 
and  that  when  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
were  known  and  laid  before  the  country, 
a  feeling  would  be  raised  which  the 
Government  would  not  be  able  to  over- 
come.     He  maintained  that   businesQ 
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men  in  tliis  country  and  elsewhere  would 
not  make  a  correct  calculation,  if  they 
assumed  that  the  Bill  would  pass  in  the 
form  in  which  it  had  heen  introduced ; 
and  that  they  ought  not  to  base  their 
calculations  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  Indian  Government  was  going  to 
have  authority  to  borrow  £10,000,000. 
Although,  of  course,  there  would  be  ad- 
vantages in  postponing  discussion  of 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  until  they 
had  before  them  the  whole  of  the  facts, 
he  could  not  help  feeling  that  there  was 
great  force  in  the  remarks  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London — that,  upon  a  question  involving 
money  and  speculation,  the  less  delay 
which  took  place  the  better — and,  there- 
fore, it  seemed  to  him  open  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government  whether 
they  would  not  fix  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  at  an  earlier  time  than  that 
contemplated  by  them.  Knowing  that 
the  effect  of  the  BiU  being  introduced 
would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  silver  and 
cause  speculation,  to  affect  the  German 
currency,  the  rates  of  exchange,  and  the 
monetary  system  of  almost  every  Euro- 
pean State,  he  considered  it  a  sulnect 
weU  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  submit  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  not  having  all  the  details,  and 
proceed  with  the  discussion  of  the 
second  reading  at  an  earlier  date.  He 
took  that  opportunity  of  giving  Notice 
that  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
he  would  distinctly  raise  the  question 
indicated  by  him  in  the  few  remarks  he 
had  just  made,  and  move  a  Eesolution 
thereupon,  to  the  efifect  that  he  believed 
economy  in  the  Military  and  other 
branches  of  the  Indian  Expenditure  to 
be  practicable,  and  that  it  would  be  un- 
desirable to  add  to  the  amount  of  the 
Indian  Debt. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  con- 
sidered that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
the  House  to  pass  that  stage  of  this  mat- 
ter without  giving  a  certain  amount  of 
sanction  to  the  proposal  which  had  been 
just  sprung  upon  ^e  House.  He  could 
not  consent  to  do  so  in  so  sudden  a  way. 
For  his  own  part,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was  better  to  face  the  question  of  ex- 
changes rather  than  postpone  and  avoid 
it.  He  had  recently  in  a  Committee 
asked  a  very  experienced  person,  who  in- 
formed him  that  the  India  Office  received 
in  exchange  the  intrinsic  value  of  silver 


and  something  more.  There  was  no  real 
loss  by  exchange.  The  only  difficulty 
was  the  low  value  of  silver,  but  it  was 
as  likely  to  go  lower  still  as  to  rise.  He 
begged  to  move  that  Progress  be  re- 
ported. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  tosit  again." — {Sir  George 
Campbell,) 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  hoped  the  House 
would  not  consent  to  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Member  (Sir  George  Campbell). 
Having  one  or  two  words  to  say  in  re- 
ply to  remarks  which  had  been  made 
by  hon.  Members  who  had  spoken  on 
theBillnowbeforetheHouse,hewouldex- 
plain,in  the  first  place,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Mr.  Goschen)  had,  uninten- 
tionally, of  course,  quite  misunderstood 
him  with  regard  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Bill,  inasmuch  as  he  had  by  no  means 
deprecated  that,  but  only  discussion  of 
the  details  of  the  financial  proposals  of 
the  Indian  Government  before  he  could 
lay  before  the  House  a  Statement  of 
those  details.  It  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  hardly  fair  to  Lord  Lytton,  if  they 
•were  to  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  a 
mere  telegraphic  summary  of  those  pro- 
posals. With  regard  to  the  time  named 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  that 
had  been  fixed  because  there  would 
really  be  no  time  for  its  discussion  before 
Easter ;  and  it  was,  besides,  felt  that  it 
ought  to  be  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  whole  financial  policy  of  India.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Faw- 
cett)  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
Government  were  proposing  to  raise  a 
loan  of  £10,000,000.  That  was  by  no 
means  the  case ;  and  he  thought  he  had 
very  fully  explained  that  they  hoped  to 
raise  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  that 
sum.  "What  they  really  asked  for  were 
borrowing  powers,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  some  control  over  the  market 
when  they  offered  their  bills  for  sale. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Goschen) 
had  also  asked  why  the  Bill  was  intro- 
duced at  that  moment  ?  To  which  he 
replied  that  it  was  done  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  market.  It  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  market  had  been 
utterly  disorganized  by  the  absolute 
necessity  which  existed  ^r  forcing  the 
bills  upon  it,  because  they  had  no  power 
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to  borrow;  and  the  public  knew  per- 
fectly well  that,  sooner  or  later,  they 
must  ask  for  those  powers.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George 
Oampbell)  had  said  that  it  was  much 
more  honest  to  face  the  difficulty  of  the 
exchanges ;  and  in  this  he  thought  he 
had  been  somewhat  hard  upon  the  Gk>- 
yemment,  for  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs 
or  of  this  country  that  they  could  not 
always  sell  their  bills.  He  trusted  the 
House  would  allow  the  Bill  to  be 
brought  in. 

Mb.  COURTNEY  said,  they  were 
told  that  the  Besolution  was  proposed  in 
order  to  steady  the  market.  And  it 
would,  doubtless,  have  a  certain  efifect 
in  that  direction,  because  it  would  be 
known  that  a  Eesolution  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Q-oyemment  asking  power  to  raise 
£10,000,000.  Unfortunately,  howeyer, 
a  formal  assent  to  the  Kesolution  at  that 
late  hour  would  be  held  to  mean  that 
the  House  approyed  of  the  Besolution, 
and  the  step  proposed  to  be  taken.  Of 
course,  hon.  Members  knew  that  was 
not  the  case ;  but  it  would  be  so  under- 
stood. Nothing  would  be  reported  in  the 
morning  papers  except  the  fact  that  the 
Besolution  was  passed ;  and  that  would 
be  telegraphed  to  eyery  bourse  in  Europe, 
and  interpreted  as  if  Parliament  had 
agreed  to  a  loan  of  £10,000,000. 
And,  therefore,  in  yiew  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  question,  he  trusted  that 
the  Motion  to  report  Progress  would  be 
proceeded  with  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George  Campbell),  be- 
cause then  it  would  not  be  supposed 
that  they  had  agreed  to  the  Loan  Eeso- 
lution,  which  would,  in  consequence,  be 
put  oyer  to  some  other  day.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  financial  world  should 
not  be  misled  by  supposing  that  the 
House  had  approved  of  the  Goyemment 
proposals  to  borrow  this  enormous  sum 
of  money  in  an  extraordinary  and  un- 
parliamentary manner. 

Mr.  EATHBONE  thought  it  must  be 
evident  to  the  Goyemment  that  their 
proposal  had  taken  the  House  by  sur- 
prise, and  suggested  that  Progress  be 
reported  to-morrow,  and  the  Bill  taken 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  on 
the  Zulu  War,  at  half-past  11  p.m.,  or 
thereabouts.  The  Government  proposal 
was  rather  a  startling  one,  and  he  did 
not  see  what  harm  could  be  done  by  the 
delay  of  24  hours. 

Mr,  E.  Stanhope 


Mb.  QOSCHEN  said,  perhaps  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  con- 
sider the  various  proposals  made  by 
various  hdn.  Members  who  had  spoken 
on  his  (Mr.  Goschen's)  side  of  the  House. 
The  statement  had  been  made  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  that  the  Govern- 
ment's intention  in  announcing  the  Bill 
was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice  in 
the  silver  market,  and  to  those  interested 
in  the  present  question,  of  the  proposed 
application  to  Parliament  for  increased 
borrowing  powers,  and  that  object  had 
therefore  been  attained.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr. 
Courtney)  that  the  discussion  should 
take  place  upon  that  very  important 
measure  at  a  time  when  it  could  be  re- 
ported, so  that  those  hon.  Members  who 
objected  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Bill 
had  been  introduced  might  be  accurately 
reported.  He  wished  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  he  (Mr.  Goschen) 
gave  no  opinion  on  the  matter ;  and  that 
if  he  had  appealed  for  delay,  it  was  not 
with  the  intention  of  thwarting  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Goyemment  in  the  slightest 
degree,  but  only  in  order  that  there  might 
be  further  opportunity  for  discussion. 

Mr.  DILLWTN  did  not  quite  agree 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Rathbone),  to  take 
the  Bill  after  the  debate  on  the  Zulu 
Question,  for,  at  half -past  11  or  12 
o'clock,  they  would  be  again  in  the  same 
difficulty,  and  no  report  would  reach  the 
country.  The  question  was  one  of  great 
importance,  and  there  certainly  ought 
to  be  a  full  report,  not  taken  at  the  time 
when  most  of  the  reporters  had  left  the 
Gallery.  He  trusted  that  the  debate 
might  be  adjourned  until  they  could 
have  a  full  discussion  and  report ;  and 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  that  should 
not  be  done,  for  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  had  told  the  House  that  there  was 
no  immediate  hurry,  and  that  the  second 
reading  was  not  to  be  taken  for  two 
months. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Although  the  passing  of  a  Reso- 
lution to  bring  in  a  Bill  would  be  per- 
fectly understood  by  Members  of  this 
House  as  not  in  any  degree  pledging  the 
House  to  adopt  the  proposal,  or  in  any  way 
prejudicing  the  subject  imder  discussion, 
yet  I  do  think  there  is  something  to  be 
said  as  to  the  impression  likely  to  be 
produced  outside  this  House  by  such  a 
course.    Therefore,  I  propose  that  we 
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Mb.  ANDEB80N  asked  whether  the 
half-past  12  Hule  applied  to  this  Bill  ? 
It  was  desirable  that  the  Bill  should 
dtAnd  over,  as  there  bad  been  no  time 
for  placing  upon  the  Paper  any  Amend- 
tnents  with  reepectto  it? 

Me.  speaker  said,  be  would  read 
to  the  bon.  Member  the  half-past  12 
Rule,  by  which  he  would  see  that  it 
did  not  apply  to  the  present  case. 

That,  except  for  a  Money  Bill,  no  Order  of 
the  Dajr  or  Notice  of  Motion  \ie  taken  after 
half-put  Twelve  of  tbe  clock  at  aigiht,  with 
respect  to  wbich  Older  or  Notice  of  Motion  a 
Notice  of  Oppodtion,  or  Amendment  iball  have 
been  printed  in  the  Notice  Paper,  or  if  auch 
Notice  of  Motion  ahall  only  bave  been  given  the 

it  previous  day  of  aitUoK,  and  objection  iball 

taken  when  aach  Notice  ii  called." 

Me.  WHEELH0TJ8E  said,  that  for 
nine  years  he  had  been  endeaTouring  to 
pass  this  Bill,  but  without  success.  For 
that  length  of  time  he  had  tried  most 
earnestly  to  pass  this  measure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  two  claseea  of  persons 
who  were  often  not  only  poor,  but  might 
be  without  fiiends,  and  who  were  unable 
to  speak  for,  or  help  themaelves.  Mainly, 
no  doubt,  inconsequence  of  the  h'alf-past 
12  Bule,  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
other  matters,  the  chance  of  bringing 
the  Bill  into  Committee,  and  through 
Committee,  had  been  lost  to  him.  Now, 
he  was  met  by  the  statement  that  some 
hon.  Members  wished  to  propose  an 
Amendment  to  the  Bill.  The  Bill  was 
not  then  as  it  was  when  he  first  intro- 
duced it,  for  it  had  been  practically  laid 
down  upon  the  lines  which  be  received 
at  the  instance  of  theOovemment  them- 
selves. He  would  much  rather  have  had 
his  own  Bill,  could  he  have  paseed  it 
intact  as  he  first  introduced  it;  but  as  the 
Gtovemment  was  not  willing  to  accept 
the  Amendments  whi[;h  had  been  placed 
upon  it,  he  was  not  merely  wilting,  but 
really  glad  to  accept  them,  and  he 
thought  it  hard  that  he  should  be  pre- 
vented, by  a  proposal  to  put  down  more 
Amendments,  fixtm  carrying  the  Bill 
through  a  stage  when  he  had  die  oppor- 
tunity. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— (Jfr.  Monk.) 

Notice  token,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Membera  not  being  present, 

HoDse  adjourned  nt  a  qaarter 
before  Two  o  dock. 


should  agree  to  repozi  Progress,  and 
put  down  the  Committee  for  to-morrow. 

Question  put,  and  affreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 

BLIND  AND  DEAF  MTJTB   CHILDEEN 
(EDUCATION)  BUJi— [BttL  83.] 

(Jfr.  WTutlhoum,  Sir  Andnw  lutk,  Mr.  Salt, 

Mr.  IiMe,  Mr.  Btt\)amin  WiUianu.) 

COmOTTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (Jfr.  WhttOumu.) 

Mr.  monk  objected  to  the  Bill  going 
intoCommitteeafter  half-past  12.  It  was 
only  read  a  second  time  yesterday,  and 
there  bad  been  no  time  to  put  down  any 
Amendments  with  regard  to  it  upon  the 
Paper.  If  the  BiU  were  to  be  proceeded 
witK,  he  certainly  wished  to  put  down 
some  Amendments,  as  he  thought  it  was 
ameasure  whiehwould  involve  a  material 
increase  of  taxation  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  also  desirable  that  they 
should  have  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  with  regard  to  it.  He 
thought  that  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
ought  to  bave  been  discussed  on  the 
second  reading  ;  but,  owing  to  its  coming 
on  late  on  Wednesday,  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  doing  bo.  As  he  con- 
sidered that  it  was  necessary  that  a  dis- 
cussion should  take  place  on  the  Order 
for  going  into  Committee,  he  begged  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  Debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
—{Mr  Mmk.) 

Me.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  hoped  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheelhouse)  would 
not  press  the  Bill  intoCommittee  at  that 
hour.  He  did  not  dispute  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend's  right  to  take  it  then; 
but  he  should  be  satisfied  with  the  un- 
expected progress  made  on  Wednesday. 
The  Oovenunent  had  assented  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  measure  on  certain 
conditions  and  qualifications ;  but  he 
desired  to  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering whether  he  shonld  pat  Amend- 
ments upon  the  Paper. 
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HOUSE     OF     LOEDS, 
Friday,  2Uh  Uareh,  1879. 


MINTJTES.]— Public  Btuja— Second Beadinff— 
Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provisional  Or- 
der Confirmation  (Downpatrick)  ♦  (21) ;  Local 
Qovemment  (Ireland)  Provisional  Orders 
Confirmation  (Cashel,  &c.)  •  (22) ;  Workmen's 
Compensation  (7),  debate  a^oumed, 

Report  —  Medical  Act,  1858,  Amendment  (31- 
37). 

Royal  ^M^^— Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2)  [42 
Viet,  c.  7]  ;  District  Auditors  [42  Viet,  c  6]. 


AFGHANISTAN— NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 
YAKOOB  KHAN.— QUESTION. 

The  Marquess  of  EIPON  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  noble  Viscount  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  a  Question  of  which  I 
have  given  him  private  Notice — namely, 
Whetiber  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
rumour,  which  appeared  in  one  of  the 
morning  papers,  to  the  effect  that  nego* 
tiations  with  Yakoob  Elhan  have  fallen 
through,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  troops 
have  been  ordered  to  advance  upon  the 
City  of  Cabul  ? 

Viscount  CEANBEOOK  :  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  no  intelligence  of  that 
description,  and  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  to  be  correct.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  in  accordance  with  the  latest  infor- 
mation which  we  have  received  with 
respect  to  these  affairs.  We  have 
heard  nothing  to-day  at  the  India  Office 
about  it.  

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDEELEY 
desired  to  remind  the  noble  Viscount 
that  a  few  nights  ago,  when  asked  a 
Question  in  regard  to  a  Proclamation  of 
General  Eoberts,  he  answered  that  there 
was  no  information  on  the  subject ;  but 
the  Proclamation  was  shortly  after  laid 
before  the  House. 

Viscount  CEANBEOOK :  The  noble 
Lord  is  quite  mistaken  as  to  what  I  said 
on  a  former  occasion.  I  said  that  we 
had  received  no  official  communication 
on  the  subject;  but  General  Eoberts' s 
Proclamation,  when  it  came  home,  was 
at  once  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House. 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  BILL. 

{The  Earl  Be  La  Warr,) 

(no.  7.)      8E00ND   BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

Eael  DE   LA  WAEE,  in  moving 
that   the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time,  said,  that  the  measure  was  one  of 
considerable  interest  to  a  large  section 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects ;  therefore  it 
would  cause  no  surprise  to  hear   that 
some  300  Petitions,  signed  by  upwards 
of  300,000   persons,  had  already  been 
presented  to  their  Lordships'  House  in 
its  favour.    The  main  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  make  employers  liable  for  injuries 
to  their  servants  caused  through  the 
neglect  or  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  acting  as  their  agents  or 
were  exercising  superintendence  in  any 
way.     The  Bill  was  founded  upon  the 
Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  sat  two  years  ago  to  con- 
sider this  subject,  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Eailway  Accidents.    As  the  law  stood 
at  present,  a  master  or  employer  was 
liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  his  ser- 
vant when  caused  by  his  own  personal 
negligence  or  want  of  caution,  but  not 
when  caused  by  the  negligence  or  want 
of  caution  of  his  fellow-servants.     The 
1st  clause   of  the  Bill  dealt  with  this 
point,  and  rendered  the  master  liable 
whenever  the  injury  was  caused  by  any 
person  acting  by  his  authority,  or  exer- 
cising superintendence,  or  by  defective 
machinery  or  plant  or  stock  of  any  kind. 
This  legislation  was  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  law  which  had  always 
made  a  master  or  employer  liable  for 
injuries  sustained  by  his  servants  through 
his  own  negligence.      It  surely  followed 
that  if  an  employer  delegated  his  autho- 
rity and  superintendence  to  other  persons 
he  delegated  also  his  responsibility.    By 
many  decisions  it  had  been  held  that 
the  employer  was  not  liable  for  an  in- 
jury to  any  workman  caused  by  one  of 
nis  fellow-workmen.      These   decisions 
were  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  **  com- 
mon employment."     This  clause  did  not 
touch  that  doctrine  further  than  this — 
that  it  excluded  from  the  class  of  fellow- 
servants  or  fellow-workmen  those  who 
were    exercising    responsible     superin- 
tendence and  acting  with  the  authority 
of  the  employer.  This  was  necessary,  in 
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consequence  of  the  wide  meaning  wliioh 
the  English  Judges  had  given  to  the 
term  common  employment.  In  the  case 
of  a  mine,  for  instance,  if  from  the  feiult 
of  any  of  the  men  in  charge  a  miner 
were  killed  or  injured,  the  owners  were 
by  the  present  law  free  from  pecuniary 
responsibility ;  so  that,  however  culpable 
their  agents  might  have  been,  no  compen- 
sation could  be  obtained.  The  present 
state  of  the  law,  which  in  effect  made 
no  one  responsible  when  the  master  had 
delegated  his  authority,  was  manifestly 
unjust,  and  its  tendency  was  a  premium 
to  employers  to  rid  themselves  of  all 
responsibility  by  throwing  it  upon  other 
persons  who  were  not  liable  to  make 
compensation  to  their  fellows  for  any 
injury  that  might  be  inflicted  by  their 
negligence  or  misconduct.  It  had  been 
held  by  high  authority  that  when  a  man 
engaged  himself  to  a  certain  employ- 
ment he  engaged  himself  to  run  all  the 
risks  attending  upon  it.  For  his  part, 
he  (Earl  De  La  Warr)  coidd  not  concur 
in  that  view.  Surely  an  employ i  did  not 
engage  himself  so  far  as  to  run  all  the 
risks  incident  to  his  employment ;  to  run 
the  risks  of  accidents  that  were  prevent- 
able, and  that  arose  from  the  careless- 
ness or  negligence  of  those  who  were 
exercising  authority  and  superintend- 
ence. Thousands  of  persons  met  with 
accidents  every  year  from  causes  de- 
clared to  be  preventable  —  they  were 
to  be  read  every  day  in  the  newspapers 
—  and  it  was  to  protect  the  workman,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  such  dangers  tiiat 
his  Bill  was  intended.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  very  fairly  argued  that  the  Bill  would 
in  some  degree  tend  to  prevent  such 
accidents,  by  making  the  employers 
liable  for  injuries  occasioned  by  their 
own  negligence  or  that  of  those  to  whom 
they  delegated  authority.  He  asked 
their  Lordships,  as  a  matter  of  justice, 
to  give  it  a  second  reading,  because  he 
considered  that  the  law  was  operating 
unjustly,  and  needed  to  be  amended. 

Moved, '  *  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2'." 
-^{The  £arl  Be  La  FFarr.) 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR  said, 
he  was  glad  to  acknowledge  the  very 
great  interest  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
taken  in  this  subject,  and  the  humane 
motives  that  had  actuated  him  in  laying 
this  measure  before  their  Lordships. 
If  the  Qovemment  had  been  of  opinion 


that  it  was  possible  at  the  present  time 
adequately  or  conveniently  to  discuss  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  it  would  have 
been  his  duly  to  follow  the  noble  Earl 
in  his  observations  on  the  operation  of 
the  existing  law.  Had  it  been  necessary 
for  him  to  do  so,  he  believed  he  could 
have  shown  that  the  Bill  before  the 
House,  instead  of  proceeding  on  the 
lines  recommended  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
really  drawn  on  very  different  principles, 
and  on  a  Beport  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  that  Committee,  but  which  the 
Committee  refused  to  adopt.  He  could 
also  have  shown,  from  the  noble  Earl's 
own  point  of  view,  that  the  Bill  would 
probably  fail  to  achieve  its  object.  He 
was  anxious,  however,  to  state  thej>osi- 
tion  of  the  Government.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  last  year,  after  the  Com- 
mittee had  reported,  the  Government 
desired  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  give  effect 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but,  owing  to  the  state  of  Public 
Business  at  the  time,  that  could  not  be 
done,  and  the  Bill  had  to  be  postponed 
to  the  present  Session.  The  Govern- 
ment had  this  Session  introduced  a  Bill 
on  the  subject  in  the  other  House,  and 
it  was  their  earnest  desire  to  expedite 
its  progress  as  much  as  possible ;  and  he 
believed  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in 
the  other  House  in  favour  of  setuing 
the  question.  But  the  House  would  see 
that,  as  there  was  already  a  Gt)vernment 
Bill  before  Parliament  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  hardly  convenient  to 
determine,  until  the  two  Bills  had  been 
laid  side  by  side  and  compared,  in  which 
form  legislation  should  proceed.  Pos- 
sibly, when  the  Bill  came  up  from  the 
other  House,  and  was  compared  with 
that  of  the  noble  Earl,  it  might  be  foimd, 
whichever  were  adopted,  that  there  were 
provisions  in  the  other  of  them  which 
might  be  advantageously  imported.  He 
should,  therefore,  suggest  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  discussion  of  this  BiU  till 
the  House  had  the  Government  proposals 
under  its  consideration. 

Eabl  de  la  WAEB  expressed  his 
willingness  that  both  the  Bills  should 
proceed  pari  passu,  but  asked  when  the 
Government  Bill  was  likely  to  come 
before  the  House? 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
was  unable  to  forecast  the  progress  of 
the  Bill  through  the  other  House,  but 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  move  the 
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was  a  Commission  of    all    the    great 
States  of  Europe,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  holding  of  the  Exhibition  at  Paris 
to  meet  there,  with  the  consent  of  their 
Governments,  to  consider  whether  a  uni- 
form system  of  coinage  could  not  be 
established  in  the  world ;  and  they  came 
to  a  resolution  that  a  uniform  system 
could  be  established,  and  that  advantage 
ought  to  be  taken  of  the  gold  discoveries 
to  bring  about  this  result.    Whatever 
may  have  been  the  exact  circumstances 
of  the  case  which  was  in  the  result  such 
as  I  have  indicated,  the  Government  of 
Germany,   which    had  £80,000,000  of 
silver,  availed  themselves  of  the  great 
change  of  which  I  am  speaking  to  sub- 
stitute  gold  for  their  £80,000,000  of 
silver;    France    resolved  that    her  bi- 
metallic currency  should,  if  possible,  be 
replaced  by  entirely  a  gold  currency; 
and  the  example  of  those  two  countries 
was  followed  by  Holland  and  the  smaller 
States  of  Europe ;  and  the  great  process 
of  converting  silver  into  gold  currency 
continued.     These  vast  changes    have 
been  going  on  for  10  years ;  and  we 
cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the 
revolution  which  has    occurred  in  the 
price  of  silver,  when  both  France  and 
Germany,  the  one  with  £60,000,000  and 
the  other  with  £80,000,000  of  silver, 
were  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
change  which  has  occurred,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  gold  currency.     All  this  time 
the  produce  of  the  gold  mines  in  Aus- 
tralia and  California  has  been  regularly 
diminishing  ;    and   the   consequence  is 
that  while  these  large  alterations  of  cur- 
rency in  favour  of  a  gold  currency  have 
been  taking  place  in  the  loading  countries 
of  Europe — notwithstanding  an  increase 
of  population,  which  alone  requires  al- 
ways a  considerable  increase   of  gold 
currency  to  cany  on  its  transactions — 
the  amount  every  year  has  diminished 
and  is  diminishing,  until  a  state  of  affairs 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  gold  dis- 
coveries exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
they  produced  at  first.     Gold  is  every 
day  appreciating  in  value,  and  as  it  ap- 
preciates in  value  the    lower    become 
prices.     This,  then,  I  think,  is  the  third 
cause — not  dogmatically  stated,  but  only 
with  that  diffidence  which  becomes  one 
who  has  to  speak  on  an  abstruse  and 
complicated    subject— which,    I    think, 
earnestly  requires  the  consideration  of 
your  Lordships,  and  which  may  lead 
to  consequences  which  may  be  of  a  very 
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serious  character.    Now,  my  Lords,  I 
do  not  wish  to  speak  at  too  much  length 
on  this  subject.     I  have  noticed,  on  the 
part  of   the   Government,   a   series   of 
causes  which,  I  think,  have  led  to  the 
present  most  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
public  fortunes.    The  greatest  sufferers 
at  this  moment,  undoubtedly,  are   the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  and  the  farming 
class.    They  are  a  class  who,  if  you  look 
to  the  amount  of  labour  they  employ,  if 
you  look  to  their  general  character,  their 
connection  with  local  interests,    and   a 
variety  of  other  considerations,  must  ever 
be  deeply  valued  by  those  who  value  the 
order  of  society  and,  I  will  say,  even  the 
freedom  of  this  country.    There  is  no 
other  country  in  which  we  find  an  iden- 
tical class  such  as  the  British  farmer ; 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence 
of  our  legislation  that  is  past,  if  it  should 
be  the  disappearance  or  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  influence  and  numbers  of 
that  class,  it  would  be  a  political  injury 
which  never  could  be  compensated  for 
by  any  fiscal  or  financial   results.     I 
am   sure    your    Lordships    sympathize 
with  that  class.     You  are  deeply  con- 
nected with  the  land.     You  know  well 
all  shades  of  rural  life — you  have  lived 
among  those  men ;  and  I  feel  confident 
that  the  sympathy  you  express  is  as 
cordial  and  as  profound  as  can  animate 
the  breast  of  man.     But,  my  Lords,  do 
not  let  us  be  afraid  of  telling  them  at 
this  moment  that,  while  we  deeply  sym- 
pathize with  them,  that  while  we  will  lose 
no  opportunity  that  we  can  use  of  legiti- 
mately assisting  them  in  the  hard  trials 
which  they  have  to  encounter — there  is 
nothing,  in  my  mind,  which  would  be  a 
more  bitter  mockery  than  to  pretend  by 
some  small  adjustment  of  local  taxation 
that  we  can  offer  them  a  remedy  for  the 
distress  which  is  produced  by  such  vast, 
such  numerous,  and  such  complicated 
causes.     If  there  is  anything  in  the  state 
of  our  system  of  taxation  which  acts  un- 
fairly to  the  British  farmer,    I  cannot 
doubt  that  Parliament — that  both  Parties 
in  the  State — will  be  prepared  and  even 
eager  to  remedy  it.     We  have  shown 
that  before  by  the  series  of  relief  that 
we  have   given  him.      When  an   hon. 
Gentleman  in  the  other  House,  a  county 
Member  (Sir  Massoy  Lopes),  carried  a 
Resolution  that  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  revise  the  local  taxa- 
tion of  the  countr}',  and  relievo  real  pro- 
perty— including  land,  of  course,  as  one 
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of  the  most  important  portions  of  real 
property — from  unjust  burdens,  lie  was 
asked  to  define  what  were  the  burdens 
which  he  thought  were  so  peculiar  and 
so  unjust ;  and  it  was  then  that  he  said 
the  rates  on  Government  property  ought 
to  be  assessed  as  on  all  other  property ; 
that  the  care  of  pauper  lunatics  should 
fall  on  the  State  ;  that  the  registration 
of  births,  deaths,  &c.,  should  no  longer 
be  supplied  by  local  taxation  ;  that  the 
Metropolitan  Police  should  be  supported 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  that  the 
police  of  the  counties  and  boroughs  of 
Great  Britain — omitting  Ireland,  be- 
cause that  was  already  supplied — should 
be  borne  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund ; 
that  local  prisons  should  be  equally  sus- 
tained by  the  general  Revenue  of  the 
country ;  and  so  on.  That  was  a  de- 
finition of  the  practical  claims  which 
were  then  preferred,  and  which  were 
sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  100  in  the 
House.  My  Lords,  from  every  one  of 
those  items  during  the  last  five  years 
real  property  has  been  relieved,  and 
every  one  of  those  burdens  have  been 
assisted  from  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
Of  these  things  the  noble  Marquess  has 
omitted  to  tell  us. 

The  Marquess  of  HUNTLY:  I 
said,  thanks  to  the  Government,  real 
property  had  been  relieved  by  £2,000,000, 
but  that  other  charges  had  been  put  on 
it. 

The  Earl  of  BEACONSFTELD  :  As 
to  the  Poor  Law  charges,  after  discus- 
sions of  great  length,  all  Parties  and  all 
Governments  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  to  make  the  relief  of  the  poor 
an  affair  of  State,  and  to  fasten  it  on 
the  general  income  of  the  country,  would 
be  one  of  the  most  disastrous  and  per- 
nicious measures  that  could  be  con- 
ceived. Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  place  before  you  some  of 
those  considerations  which  at  this  mo- 
ment I  think  should  not  be  absent  from 
your  minds.  That  the  country  is  in  a 
state  of  industrial  depression  seldom 
equalled  is  what  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment do  not  deny.  Upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  great  subjects  which  I 
have  intimated  may  require  a  more 
public  and  formal  examination,  I  am 
not  at  this  moment  desirous  of  speaking 
in  a  spirit  of  dogmatism.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that,  as  affairs  develop,  the 
country  may  require  that  some  formal 
investigation  should  be  made   of  the 
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causes  which  are  affecting  the  price  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  the  effect 
which  the  change  in  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  has  upon  the  industry 
of  the  country,  and  upon  the  continual 
fall  of  prices.  I  do  not  think  such  an 
inquiry  need  grow  out  of  the  discussion 
this  evening.  The  noble  Marquess  has 
not  laid  any  ground  for  it.  The  noble 
Marquess  has  brought  forward,  but 
only  imperfectly,  a  case  that  has  been 
submitted  to  Parliament  before,  that 
has  been  submitted  to  Committees,  and 
to  Commissions.  The  opinion  of  Par- 
liament upon  all  these  questions,  and 
the  conduct  of  Parliament  are,  I  think, 
an  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  noble 
Marquess.  What  he  wants  done  has, 
in  fact,  been  done ;  and  what  he  indi- 
cates as  yet  possible  to  do  would  be 
additional  injuries  to  those  very  classes 
whose  interests  he  wishes  to  serve. 


MEDICAL  ACT,  1858,  AMENDMENT 

BILL— (No.  31.) 

{The  Lord  Fretideni.) 

REPORT  OF  AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments  reported  (according  to 
Order). 

Further  Amendments  made  on  the 
the  Motion  of  the  Lord  President. 

Clause  3  (Necessity  of  obtaining 
qualifying  certificate  from  Medical 
Board,  and  obligatory  establishment 
of  Board),  in  line  3,  after  ("licentiate") 
the  words  ('*in  medicine,  surgery,  and 
midwifery")  inserted. 

Clause  15  (Examination  rules  for  se- 
curing uniformity  of  examinations  for 
quulitication),  in  sub-section  3,  after 
(** examinations")  the  words  (**  includ- 
ing the  production  of  evidence  of  good 
character")  inserted. 

Clause  16  (Scheme  for  establishing 
Joint  Medical  Board  for  conducting 
medical  examinations),  after  line  23 
insert  as  a  separate  paragraph — 

("  Every  scheme  made  in  pursuance  of  this 
Act  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment as  soon  as  may  be  after  it  is  confirmed  if 
Parliament  be  then  sitting,  and  if  not,  as  soon 
as  may  be  after  the  commencement  of  the  then 
next  session  of  Parliament"). 

Clause  19  (General  provisions  as  to 
scheme  for  Medical  Board),  line  14, 
after    ( **  board    "  )  words    (  "  which 
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faea  ehall  be  of  the  same  ainoant  in 
ereiy  part  of  the  Uoited  Kingdom "), 
inaerted. 

Clause  21  (Power  of  medical  aatliori- 
tiee  to  conatitute  medical  diplomacy), 
at  end  of  clause  insert — 

("Bat  if  any  nach  nev  medical  diplonUi  ia 
coMtituted  by  a.  medical  authority  for  the  add 
pnrpow,  that  diploma  iball  he  the  only  diploms 
granted  hy  such  authority  for  the  porpose  of 
Btbtohing  to  tuch  authority  with  a  new  to  re. 
giltration  pereons  who  hava  obtained  qualifying 
cotiGcates  under  thia  Act"). 

After  ClauBQ  31,  insert  the  following 
olaosc ; — 

(Saving  for  right  of  Arehbiihop  of  Canter. 

"  Nothina:  in  thia  Act  ahall  interfere  with 
any  right  of  the  Arohbiahop  of  CimteTbary  to 
grant,  u  heretofore,  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
medicine  as  an  honorary  distinction,  so,  how~ 
ever,  that  auch  degree  be  granted  only  to  a,  per- 
•on  who  ia  reeiatered  iu  the  medical  register,  or 
who,  having  been  an  regiatered,  contiuuea  to  be 
entitled  to  beregiaterod  in  the  medical  regiiter." 

Verbal  and  conBequential  Amend- 
menta  made. 

Bill  to  be  read  3'  on  Monday  next^ 
and  to  "b^printtd,  as  amended.  (Xo.  37.) 

Home  adjourned  at  a  quarter  put 

Eight  o'clock,  to  Uonday 

next.  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
fViday,  28(A  March,  1879. 


MINUTES.  ]— Nb w  Writ  Ibbued— JV  Long. 

fort  County,   v.    Mylea  WiUiam   O'fieilly, 

eaquire.  Aasistont  Commiesioner  of  Interme. 

diate  Education  in  Ireland, 
BiLBCT   ConuiTTEE — lighting  by  Electricity, 

appeintid. 
Fddlic  BiLLB—Oriiere*— Convention  (Ireland) 

Act  Hopcal  (No.  2)  •. 
F  irtt  Rtading — Banlcruptcy  Law  AmeDdment 

riU] ;    Debton  Act,   186S,    ' 


[US]. 


QUESTIONS. 


\^ 


CHEIST'S  HOSPITAL  AND  SCHOOL. 

QDEBTIOIT. 

6m  CHABLES  W.  DILKE   asked 
the  Beoretaiy  of  State  for  the  Home 


Department,  What  steps  are  beiDg; 
taken  by  the  Governors  of  Christ's  Hoa- 
pital  to  give  effect  to  the  recommenda' 
tioQB  of  the  Boyal  CommisBion  of  1 877  ; 
and  whether  any  scheme  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hospital  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Charity  CommiBsioners  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governors ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  removal  of  the  hospital  out 
of  London  has  been  one  of  its  recom- 
mendations ? 

Me.  A8SHET0NCE0SS:  Sir,  lam 
informed  by  the  hospital  authorities 
that  great  alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  powers  of  the  Head  Master,  and 
alao  as  to  the  junior  Grecians,  and  other 
matters  of  discipline  in  the  school ;  but 
I  am  informed  that  no  draft  scheme 
for  the  management  of  the  hospital  haa 
as  yet  been  submitted  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  to  the  Oovemors,  nor 
are  the  Qovemors  able  to  state  whether 
any  such  scheme  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Commissioners. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPABTMENT— 
AGEICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 

QUEBTIOH. 

Mk.  PHIPPS  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  Whether,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
sufficient  number  of  properly  qualified 
teachers  to  give  the  necessary  instruction 
to  the  sons  of  farmers,  to  enable  them  to 
avail  themselvea  of  the  advantages  of 
the  education  in  agricultural  science 
offered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, he  proposes  to  take  any  steps  to 
make  known  the  intention  of  the  De- 
partment to  offer  to  teachers  a  special 
conrse  of  instruction  in  agricultural 
science  at  South  Kensington  this  summer, 
provided  a  sufficient  number  of  candi- 
dates apply  ? 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON ;  Sir, 
we  propose  to  send  a  circular  on  the 
subject  to  all  the  science  achools  and 
classes  in  the  country ;  and  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  Chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  of  the  Central  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  would  co-operate  with 
us,  I  have  no  doubt  the  proposed  in- 
struction and  system  of  aid  of  the  De- 
partment will  become  widely  known. 

INSPECTOKS  OP  IRISH  PRISONS. 

QCE8TION. 

Mr.  OOGAN  asked  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasni;,  If  he  can  state  on  what 
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grounds  the  salaries  of  the  Inspectors  of  had    been    presented    to    him,    except 

Irish  Prisons  have  been  fixed  by  the  through  the  Turkish  Ambassador.     One 

Treasury  at  £500  per  annum,  rising  in  of    the    principal  statementa  in  it  had 

five  years  to  £600,  when  the  salaries  of  reference  to  the  convict's  state  of  health, 

the  Inspectors  of  Prisons   in  Scotland  and  that  was  untrue, 
are  £600  per  annum,  rising  in  five  years 
to    £700,  and    in    England    £700  per 

annum,  rising  in  five  years   to  £800;  AFGHANISTAN— THE   WAR  — 

and,  whether  the  duties  to  be  discharged  RUMOURED  ADVANCE  ON  CABUL. 

are  the  same  in  each  part  of  the  United 

Kingdom  ?  question. 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON  :  tlt     w  t?   T?nT>am7-D     a    w         * 

Sir,  in  answer  to  the  Question  of  the  ,   ^^-  ^'  ^;  F0E8TEE :  A  statement 

right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  ^^f  appeared  in  one  of  the  Public  jour- 

laidare  County,  I  have  to  say  that  the  °^/'  respecting  which  I  should  like  to 

Irish    Governm;nt     recommended    the  Put  a  Question  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 

Treasury,  in  February,  1878,  that  the  ^^f       -^^e  statement  comes  from  Cal- 

salaries    of    these     Inspectors    should  cutta;  and  it  is  sai£  that  orders  have 

not  be  less  than  £400  a-year  each.     In  ^^f  issued  to  our  troops  to  proceed  to 

August  of  that  year,  on  re-consideration  ^''W  ^^    *^^^     negotiations    wih 

^4!  *\.^  «„^o+;^«   +i,^„  ^^^r.^^ A^A  ♦!,«  Yakoob  Khan  are  at  an  end.     I  should 

01  tno  question,  they  recommendea  the  ^"^_    .        i_  ■»«•     /^v         n       r  ^i.    -n    i. 

present  salaries  of  £500  a-year,  rising  like  to  ask  Mr  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 

to  £600;  and  the  Treasury,  naturally  q^er,  Whether  he  has  any  information  on 

supposing  that  the  Irish  Government  ^-fr^^  if^omtxT-rrrKTiTi  o-  i. 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  judging  of  ^  ^''- u'  f  T^NHOPE  :  Sir  perhaps 
the  work  to  be  done,  sanctioned  that  I  may  be  aUowed  to  answer  the  Ques- 
amount.  I  would  point  out  to  the  right  *^°^  °^.  *^^  "g^*  hon  Gentleman,  as  I 
hon.  Gentleman  that,  with  regard  to  the  f^^  '^^'^  J"^  *»?  ^^'^'l"?,  **»« 
duties  to  be  discharged,  they  Ire  not  the  ^°^'*  ^,^^^-  J"*  ^'T  «P«i'«<i  "« 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  f^«  whatever  from  the  Viceroy  to- 
must  consider,  not  alone  the  nature  but  f^^'  f"*^  «*"  J  can  say  with  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  the  work  ;  and  if  we  are  *^^  statements  in  ITie  Standard  is 
to  judge  by  the  number  of  the  prisoners  *^**  *V^  ^l  not  at  aU  taUy  with 
to  be  inspected,  it  will  be  foun<f  that  the  the  information  which  has  recently 
relative  number  in  Ireland  is  much  'eaciiea  us. 
smaller.     In  England  the  average  num- 

S^tllf  TeT;  TlSL^ll^'A^^  -^-    '^^^    ^^    BILL, 

spectors  have  only  1,347   prisoners   to  question. 
inspect.   The  Question,  however,  hardly 

admits  of  a  formal  explanation  in  reply,  Mr.    FAWCETT,    alluding    to    the 

and  I  would  suggest  to  the  right  hon.  proposal  which  was  introduced  at  a  late 

Gentleman    that    the   most  convenient  hour  last  night  for  raising  a  loan   of 

course  to  be  pursued  would  be  to  raise  £10,000,000    for    India    in    England, 

the  point  on  the  Estimates  on  the  Irish  wished  to  know  from  Mr.  Chancellor  of 

Prison  Board.  the  Exchequer,  Whether  any  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  for  the  resumption 
of  the  debate  on  that  subject  ? 

CRIMINAL   LAW— THE   CONVICT  The  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHE- 

THEODORIDI.-QUESTION.  9^^'  f  '^P^^'  .«^\^'l^  ^^  was  thought 

right  and  convenient  that  a  discussion 

Mr.  CALLAN  asked  the  Secretary  of  on  the  merits  of  the  proposal  should  be 

State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe-  held  at  this  stage,  it  would  undoubt- 

ther  any  memorial  was  presented  from  edly  be  well  that    some  arrangement 

the  convict  Theodoridi  himself,  praying  should   be   made  for  bringing   it    on. 

for  a  commutation  of  his  sentence ;  and,  He  would  in  the  course  of  the   even- 

if  so,  what  were   the  special   grounds  ing  communicate  with  hon.  Gentlemen 

stated  in  it  ?  who  took  an  interest   in  the  question, 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply,  and  see  what    arrangement    could   be 

said  that  no  memorial  from  Theodoridi  made. 
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SOUTH  AFBICA— THE  ZULU  WAR— SIR 
BARTLE  FRERE. 

besolunon.    adjoubned  debate. 

[second  night.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [27th  March], 

*  *  That  this  House,  while  willing  to  support  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  all  necessary  measures 
for  defending  the  possessions  of  Her  Majesty  in 
South  Africa,  regrets  that  the  ultimatum  which 
was  calculated  to  produce  immediate  war  should 
have  been  presented  to  the  Zulu  King  without 
authority  from  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  and  that  an  offensive  war  should  have 
been  commenced  without  imperative  and  press- 
ing necessity  or  adequate  preparation ;  and  this 
House  further  regrets  that  after  the  censure 
passed  upon  the  High  Commissioner  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  Despatch  of  the 
19th  day  of  March  1879,  the  conduct  of  affairs 
in  South  Africa  should  be  retained  in  his  hands.' ' 
—(Sir  Charles  W,  Dilke.) 

'And  which  Amendment  was, 

At  the  end  of  the  Question,  to  add  the  words 
"  and  that  a  war  of  invasion  was  undertaken 
with  insufficient  forces,  notwithstanding  the 
full  information  in  the  possession  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  of  t^e  strength  of  the  Zulu 
Army,  and  the  warnings  which  they  had  received 
from  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Lord  Chelmsford 
that  hostilities  were  unavoidable.*' — (Colonel 
Mure.) 

Question  again  proposed,  ''That those 
words  be  there  added." 

Debate  resumed, 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  before  refer- 
ring to  some  remarks  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  KnatchbuU- 
Hugessen)  who  addressed  the  House 
immediately  before  the  adjournment, 
he  wished  to  notice  one  observation, 
which  had  not  yet  attracted  attention, 
in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke).  In  the  middle  of  his  peroration, 
throwing  aside  his  voluminous  notes  and 
giving  full  vent  to  what  was  evidently 
the  ruling  thought  in  liis  mind,  the  hon. 
Baronet  said  that  his  Motion  had  been 
adopted  into  the  despatch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  hon.  Baronet's  Eesolution 
certainly  had  a  somewhat  checkered 
history.  It  was  placed  on  the  Paper 
some  days — almost  weeks — before  the 
despatch  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  arrived 
in  this  country,  on  which  the  censure  of 


the  Government  was  founded.      They 
were,  therefore,  bound  to  remember  the 
difference  between  the    two   censures. 
The  censure  passed  by  the  Government 
was  the  calm  and  impartial  decision  of  a 
Judge  with  all  the  facts  before  him  ;  the 
other  was  like  the  opinion  given  before 
a  Judge  by  the  policeman  or  attorney 
only  anxious  for  a  conviction.     Such  a 
Eesolution  was  likely  to  act  most  pre- 
judicially on  the  minds  of  Colonial  Go- 
vernors, when  they  saw  it  was  possible 
that  a  Motion  of  this  kind  could   be 
placed  on  the  Paper,  and  continued  day 
after  day,  even  before  the  defence  of  the 
accused  could  reach  this  country.     It 
was  all  the  more  remarkable,  because  it 
had  been  taken  up  by  a  great  Party  and 
supported  by  the  skill  and  expei-ience  of 
the  hon.  Baronet.    The  Motion,   as   it 
first  stood  on  the  Paper,  seemed  to  him 
to  partake  of  a  Micawberish  character — 
it  was  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 
The  hon.  Baronet  was  '*  willing  to  wound, 
and  yet  afraid  to  strike."     Something 
did  turn  up  ;  it  was  the  despatch  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.    But  that,  although 
it  conveyed  a  censure,  was  a  judicial  and 
a  discriminating  censure,   whereas  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.   Baronet  was  that 
uncompromising    condemnation    which 
seemed  always  ready  to  fall  on  the  head 
of  anyone  who  was  serving  his  country 
abroad  and  was  guided  by  a  Conserva- 
tive Administration  at  home.     He  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  was  throughout  an  attempt 
to  magnify  and  exaggerate  the  faults  of 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  to  ignore  those 
remarkable  merits  which  went  far  to 
minimize,  if  not  to   excuse,  his  faults. 
What  was  the  great  charge  against  the 
present  Government  ?      Not  that  they 
did  not  censure  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  but 
that  they  had  not  recalled  him.     Now, 
this  was  the  very  worst  moment  when 
any  Governor  could  be  recalled  from 
South  Africa.     It  was  notoriously  very 
bad  policy  to  change  horses  at  any  time ; 
but  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  the  one  man 
who,  in  South  Africa,  had  been  able  to 
bring  about  co-operation  and  self-defence 
on  the  part  of  the   White  population. 
This  had  been  shamefully  neglected  by 
that  Government  which  withdrew  Im- 
perial  troops  without    taking  care    to 
effect  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
Whites.     The  crisis  in  South  Africa  had 
not  been  occasioned  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere ; 
it  had  been  becoming  more  intense  year 
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after  year.  It  was  due  entirely  to  the 
introduction  of  firearms  and  the  state  of 
the  Transvaal  Government.  These  were 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  excitement 
which  prevailed  over  all  South  Africa. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  when  they 
knew  not  what  insurrections  might  he 
going  on  among  the  Native  Tribes,  they 
wanted  a  High  Commissioner  who,  like 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  was  not  afraid  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  who  was  not  a  mere 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  a  mere  mari- 
onette of  his  Chiefs,  and  was  at  all  times 
very  much  at  the  mercy  of  permanent 
officials.  His  very  fault  was  itself  a 
virtue  in  excess.  If  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
could  have  been  proved  to  have  acted 
against  orders,  even  his  great  career 
and  great  personal  influence  in  South 
Africa  should  not  have  justified  him ; 
but  his  offence  was  in  no  sense  acting 
against  orders;  it  could  only  be  said 
that  he  acted  without  orders.  What 
wer.e  the  facts  ?  Up  to  September,  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  was  not  in  Natal  at  all. 
The  Government,  therefore,  naturally 
paid  more  attention  to  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer.  It  was  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
who  communicated  with  the  Colonial 
Office ;  and  in  the  absence  of  telegraphic 
communication  such  a  system  was  most 
likely  to  come  to  cross  purposes.  In 
September  Sir  Bartle  Frere  returned  to 
Natal,  where  he  found  things  much 
worse  than  he  had  supposed,  and  he 
sent  home  three  alarming  despatches 
at  intervals  of  a  week  from  each  other, 
followed  by  two  pressing  and  urgent 
telegrams  to  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
These  were  distinctly  answered  by  the 
Home  Government.  Yesterday  there 
was  issued  by  the  War  Office  a  series  of 
despatches  which  it  was  rather  remark- 
able were  not  published  before.  Until 
these  despatches  were  issued  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  answer 
which  had  been  sent  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
was  the  despatch  of  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, which  hampered  him  with  ne- 
cessary conditions,  and  which  would 
reach  him  long  after  the  Ultimatum  had 
been  sent  to  Cetewayo ;  but,  to  his  as- 
tonishment, he  found  in  the  military 
despatches  a  telegram  from  the  War 
Office  of  the  25th  March,  which  in  all 
probability  reached  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
Defore  the  Ultimatum  was  sent,  and 
which  hampered  him  with  no  condi- 
tions at  all,  but  which  simply  gave  him 
carte  blanche  to  do  what  he  liked.    If 


that  despatch  reached  him  before  the 
Ultimatum  was  sent  the  censure  of  the 
Government  was  entirely  undeserved. 
The  House  was  entitled  to  some  expla- 
nation from  the  Government  as  to  whe- 
ther they  had  any  information  of  the 
time  at  which  that  despatch  reached  Sir 
Bartle  Frere.  Looking  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  asked  for  reinforcements  and 
they  had  been  refused,  and  seeing  that 
now  he  had  asked  for  them  and  they 
had  been  sent  without  hesitation,  if  the 
telegram  reached  him  before  the  11th  of 
December  the  Government  could  not 
blame  him  in  the  least.  He  felt  that  it 
was  of  much  more  importance  than  any 
Party  consideration  that  justice  should 
be  done  to  the  men  who  were  adminis- 
tering the  affairs  of  our  Empire,  [Mr. 
W.  E.  FoRSTER :  Would  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber state  where  the  telegram  is  ?]  He 
could  not  at  the  moment;  but  it  was 
sent  on  the  25th  of  November.  He 
wished  to  have  a  statement  from  some 
Cabinet  Minister  as  to  any  information 
they  had  about  the  receipt  of  the  tele- 
gram by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  If  it  did 
not  reach  him  before  he  sent  the  Ulti- 
matum it  certainly  reached  him  two  or 
three  days  after,  and  it  was  an  almost 
complete  justification  of  what  he  had 
done.  Undoubtedly,  he  had  gone  be- 
yond his  orders,  but  to  that  the  censure 
of  the  Government  ought  to  be  limited, 
and  technically  they  were  justified  in 
sending  it.  At  that  point  there  came  a 
great  divergence  of  opinion  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  House.  There  were 
those  who  defended  the  policy  of  the 
Ultimatum,  but  said  it  was  inopportune ; 
and  there  were  those  who  said,  whether 
it  was  opportune  or  not,  its  policy  was 
bad.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  last 
night,  the  hon.  Member  for  Chelsea 
asserted  that  Natal  had  not  been  invaded 
for  30  years ;  while  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Sandwich  alleged  that  Cetewayo 
had  had  an  Army  for  20  years,  but  had 
never  threatened  Natal. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN  : 
What  I  stated  was  that  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years  there  had  been 
equally  as  much  occasion  for  war  as  now. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  that,  from  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Chelsea,  no  one  would  have  sup- 
posed that  we  had  annexed  the  Trans- 
vaal, for  the  only  danger  he  anticipated 
was  an  invasion  of  Natal.  But  it  was 
important  to  recollect  that  we  had  an- 
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nexed  the  Transvaal  when  an  invasion 
of  it  by  Cetewayo  was  imminent;  he 
replied  to  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  that 
he  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  annexation, 
because  the  Dutch  had  tried  him,  and 
he  intended  to  fight  them  and  drive 
them  out.  If  we  were  called  upon  to 
defend  Natal,  much  more,  if  possible, 
were  we  called  to  defend  the  Transvaal, 
having  annexed  it  because  it  was  un- 
able to  defend  itself  against  Cetewayo. 
It  did  not  appear  from  the  Papers  that 
the  Zulu  Eing  thoroughly  realized  the 
change  involved  in  the  annexation,  be- 
cause he  spoke  only  of  his  strong  de- 
sire to  continue  on  friendly  relations 
with  the  Government  of  Natal,  which  he 
regarded  as  the  English  Q-ovemment  in 
contradistinction  to  that  of  the  Transvaal. 
In  two  letters  from  the  Bishop  of  Natal's 
son,  it  was  stated  that  the  Zulus  were 
hostile  to  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  would  fight  them  but  for  the  fear 
of  being  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
English,  and  that  Cetewayo  himself, 
who  was  wise  and  peaceful,  had  no 
desire  to  fight  the  English  in  Natal. 
Since  our  occupation  of  the  Transvaal  a 
part  of  it  on  the  boundary  of  the  Swazi 
territory  had  been  invaded  by  the  Zulus. 
Although  the  arbitration  gave  certain 
lands  to  Cetewayo,  it  did  not  give  all  he 
claimed ;  and  from  the  first  his  people 
declared  that  they  would  not  surrender 
anything  without  fighting.  The  com- 
plaint that  more  time  was  not  allowed  to 
Cetewayo  was  answered  by  a  statement 
which  entirely  discredited  all  his  peace- 
ful professions.  There  was  a  remarkable 
passage  attributing  to  him  the  statement 
that  if  the  English  did  not  intrench  his 
people  would  offer  them  no  opposition. 
He  was  afraid  we  had  been  misled  by 
statements  of  that  kind,  and  we  now 
knew  to  our  bitter  cost  how  unwise  it 
was  to  place  any  reliance  on  them. 
Whether  Cetewayo  was  or  was  not  loyal 
to  Natal,  he  was  not  loyal  to  the  Trans- 
vaal. Ho  believed  that  personally  Cete- 
wayo had  no  wish  to  enter  into  war 
with  the  English  race  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  most  anxious  to  avoid  it;  but 
this  admission  was  by  no  means  a 
yielding  of  the  whole  case,  for,  as 
Mr.  Witt  told  us,  Cetewayo,  by  disre- 
garding our  wishes,  had  alienated  the 
great  mass  of  his  people,  who  were 
naturally  opposed  to  his  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty  practices.  There  were  two 
classes  who  wished  for  war — the  young 
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men,  who  wanted  to  wash  their    spears, 
not  caring  very  much  in  whose  blood ; 
and   a  stronger    and    more   important 
party,  the  Indunas,  who  wanted  to  em- 
broil Cetewayo  in  war  with  the  English, 
in  order  that  they  might  get  rid  of  his 
bloodthirsty  rule.      The    Indunas    felt 
that  the  only  means  of   producing  a 
revolution  in  the  country  and  getting  rid 
of  Cetewayo  was  to  embroil  him  with  the 
English,  and  Cetewayo,  knowing  their 
object,   was  no  doubt  profuse    in    his 
declarations  of  loyalty.     Up  to  1876  he 
took  every  possible  opportunity  of  show- 
ing his  dependence  upon  the  English  Go- 
vernment; but  when  he  found  the  Trans- 
vaal power  broken  down,  his  tone  sud- 
denly changed.     He  threw  to  the  winds 
the  promises  made  at  his  Coronation,  and 
announced  that  he  was  the  equal  of  the 
Governor  of  Natal,  and  that  he  meant 
to  kill  as  he  pleased.     This  change  from 
a  state  of  dependence  to  one  of  equality 
on  the  part  of  the  Zulu  King  was  a  most 
formidable  fact,  and  the  House  might  bo 
sure  the  next  step  he  contemplated  was 
the  assertion  of  liis  superiority  to  the 
White  man.     Lord  Kimberley,  who  was 
Colonial   Secretary  at  the  time  of  the 
Coronation  of  Cetewayo,   declared  that 
Cetewayo*s  Coronation    promises   were 
mere  froth,  and  were  never  intended  to 
be  kept.     Considering  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  statement  was  hardly  a 
creditable  one  for  an   ex-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  to   make.      At 
different  periods  previous  to  the  death  of 
Panda,    Cetewayo   expressed    his    alle- 
giance to  the  English,   stylinp^  himself 
and  the  Zulu  people  their  children  ;   but 
in    1870   he    asked — Why  should    the 
promises  of  the  English  only  bo  **  smooth 
words  without  action?"     This  was  the 
first  trace  of  his  annoyance  at  the  policy 
of  the  Government.     For  a  long  time  he 
was  favourably   disposed  towards    the 
English ;   but  he  finally  lost   patience 
with  them,  and  for  a  good  many  of  tho 
crimes  which  that  man  had  since  com- 
mitted the  Government  then  in  Office 
might  fairly  be  held  to  be  responsible. 
In  1873  Panda  died,  and  the  Zulu  Go- 
vernment, being  without  a  head,  sent  to 
Natal  for  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  to 
crown  their  new  King.     Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone  accordingly  did  go  to  Zululand 
in  a  public,  not  a  private  capacity.     **  I 
crossed  the  Tugela,"  said  he,    *'  as  tho 
Representative  of   the    Government  of 
Natal.     I  carried  with  me  the  dignity  of 
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the  Government  that  sent  me."  Every- 
thing, in  fact,  went  to  show  that  even  then 
the  Zulu  people  regarded  themselves  as 
the  **  children"  of  the  English.  An  in- 
cident which  occurred  in  1 875  bore  strong 
testimony  to  the  same  effect.  The  Qto- 
vemor  of  Natal  wrote  that  by  the  last 
ship  from  England  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  had  sent  for  presentation  to 
Cetewayo  a  handsomely- ornamented  copy 
of  the  report  of  his  installation,  and  that 
it  was  intended  to  remind  him  of  the 
promises  he  had  made  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  which  promises  he  was  to 
be  told  he  would  be  expected  to  keep. 
What  could  bo  more  evident  than  the 
dependence  established  between  Cete- 
wayo on  the  one  hand  and  the  Natal 
Government  on  the  other?  And  yet 
Lord  Kimberley  got  up  in  **  another 
place"  to  say  that  Cetewayo's  promises 
were  merely  idle  words.  Now,  when  they 
were  so  bound  to  a  people  as  they  were 
to  the  Zulus,  they  were  obliged  at  all 
cost  to  take  care  that  such  promises  were 
fulfilled.  The  question  involved  in  all 
this  was  whether  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  de- 
mands upon  the  Zulu  King  were  of  a 
mere  Quixotic  character  or  not.  There 
was  no  obligation  upon  any  Colonial 
Governor  to  carry  civilization  into  savage 
countries  from  motives  of  pure  philan- 
thropy ;  but  in  view  of  the  peculiar  re- 
lations existing  between  the  Zulus  and 
the  Natal  Government,  it  was  impossible 
for  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  maintain  a  passive 
attitude.  No  doubt,  there  was  the  ques- 
tion whether  his  Ultimatum  was  not 
premature ;  but  in  justice  to  him  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  he  had  had  some 
experience  of  summary  Ultimatums.  He 
had  been  commissioned  by  the  late  Gto- 
vemment,  without  regard  to  Treaties,  to 
present  to  the  Buler  of  Zanzibar  one  of 
the  most  monstrous  Ultimatums  ever  sent 
to  an  independent  Buler.  With  a  Treaty 
in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other,  he 
had  demanded  that  the  Sultan  of  Zanzi- 
bar should  sign  the  Treaty,  with  a  threat 
of  at  once  bombarding  his  town  if  he 
refused .  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  hampered 
by  his  association  with  the  very  men  who 
were  now  the  first  to  condenm  him.  In 
considering  the  Ultimatum  sent  to  Cete- 
wayo, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Zulu-loving  Bishop  Colenso,  the 
calm  and  dispassionate  Sir  Henry  Bui wer, 
SirTheophilus  Shepstone,  and  every  man 
of  authority  in  South  AMca,  backed  up 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  the  policy  of  that 
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Ultimatum,  while  the  gallant  defence  o 

Borke's  Drift  showed  how  much  it  was 
possible  for  a  mere  handful  of  disciplined 
troops  to  effect  against  the  Zulus.  If 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Lord  Chelmsford 
had  waited  two  or  three  months  longer, 
the  BiverTugela, which  was  then  swollen 
and  could  only  be  crossed  at  two  or  three 
points,  would  have  been  dry,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  Natal  would  have  been  rendered 
more  easy.  Then  he  also  saw  the  import- 
ance attached  to  gathering  in  the  harvest. 
There  could  bo  no  doubt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  defend  both  Natal  and  the 
Transvaal,  and  to  place  every  obstacle 
between  the  Zulu  King  and  Natal.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had  the  troops  on  the  spot, 
and  that  in  an  immense  emergency  ho 
must  have  felt  that  if  Cetewayo  was  to  be 
fought  at  all  he  must  be  fought  when  the 
troops  were  at  hand.  But  it  had  been 
said  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  ought  to  have 
borne  in  mind  that  another  war  was  going 
on  in  Afghanistan.  Well,  with  an  ex- 
tended Empire  like  ours,  we  must  expect 
that  these  wars  would  occur  now  and  then, 
as  they  had  occurred  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  both  Parties.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
did  not  neglect  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Afghanistan ;  for  he  stated  in  one  of  his 
despatches  that,  from  all  the  information 
he  had  received,  he  believed  the  war 
would  be  over  so  soon  that  the  troops 
might  proceed  on  their  way  to  India.  On 
the  other  hand,  another  consideration 
absolutely  bound  Sir  Bartle  Frere  down 
to  send  the  Ultimatum  to  Cetewayo. 
What  had  happened  ?  For  1 6  years  con- 
stant disputes  had  gone  on  between  the 
Transvaal  Government  and  the  Zulus,  who 
believed  that  Government  to  be  strong. 
On  one  pretence  or  another  the  award  on 
the  arbitration  had  been  kept  back,  and 
in  1869  was  allowed  to  drop  out  of  sight 
in  the  Colonial  Office  at  home.  Cete- 
wayo naturally,  therefore,  looked  upon 
arbitration  with  suspicion,  and  if  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  it  was  dangerous 
to  make  the  award  known  to  the  Zulu 
King,  it  was  the  precise  moment  when 
Sir  fiartle  Frere  was  compelled  to  com- 
municate it.  It  made  concessions,  and 
concessions  were  regarded  as  a  sure 
sig^  of  weakness,  and  at  that  time  were 
calculated  to  intensify  the  excitement 
which  prevailed  among  the  Zulus.  The 
illusion  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  had  disappeared,  and, 
more  important  still,  the  chief,  Secocoeni, 
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who  had  defeated  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment, had  succeeded  not  in   defeating, 
but  in  repulsing,  soldiers  of  the  English 
Government    itself.      It    was    at    that 
critical  moment,  while  the  armed  Natives 
despised  the  White  man  and  were  con- 
federating among  themselves,  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  was  bound  to  present  the 
Ultimatum  with  a  view  to  [balance  an 
award  of  weakness.     From  the  begin- 
ning, Cetewayo  and  his  messengers  had 
stated  that,  whatever  was  the  result  of 
the  arbitration,  they  were  determined  to 
have  possession  of  the  disputed  territory 
and  much  more.     Well,  was  the  Ultima- 
tum likely  to  be  accepted  by  Cetewayo  ? 
Bishop  Colenso  said  he  thought  it  would, 
and  it  was  justified  by   every  man  of 
authority  in  South  Africa  as  one  likely 
to  be  accepted  by  "the  Zulu  people  them- 
selves, who  wished  for  the  termination 
of   the  cruel  rule  of  the  King.     The 
young  men  of  the  Army,  it  was  true, 
wanted  to  wash  their  spears  ;  but  they 
looked  forward  to  but  one  engagement, 
their    object  being  to   get  rid  of   the 
tyrannous  ordinance  of  the  King  con- 
cerning them,  which  would  have  enabled 
them  to  marry  and  settle  down.     But  it 
was  quite  possible  that  they  might  have 
backed    up    the   English,   because  the 
Ultimatum  was  framed  in  their  interests. 
From  first  to  last,  these  men — the  most 
powerful  in  the    country — stated    dis- 
tinctly that  they  were  most  anxious  to 
have  the  promises  Cetewayo  made  at  his 
Coronation  carried  out,  for  that  the  ex- 
istence of  a  large  Army  was  a  thing  to 
which  they  thoroughly  objected.    There 
was  one  thing  which  he   thought  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  ought  not  to  have  raised 
by  the  Ultimatum,  and  that  was  the 
question  as  to  missionaries.     He  knew 
that   Cetewayo  was  more  inflexible  on 
that  subject  than  on  any  other.     He  had 
refused  to  give  any  promise  with  respect 
to  them  at  his  Coronation,  though  he,  no 
doubt,  consented  to  tolerate  them  in  his 
country.     He  regarded  a  Zulu    Chris- 
tianized as  a  Zulu  spoilt.     Indeed,  it 
would  seem  as  if  he  would  have  been 
a  worthy  member  of  the  Birmingham 
League  itself,  for  he  said  that,  although  ho 
had  a  strong  objection  to  the  missionaries 
teaching  Christianity  in  his  country,  still, 
they  were  men  who  knew  a  good  deal, 
and  that,  for  his  part,  he  went  in  strongly 
for  secular   education.     He   desired  to 
make  an  allusion  before  he  closed  to  a 
very  important  document — namely,  the 
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terms  of  the  appointment  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  himself.  They  were  terms  for 
which  the  present  Colonial  Secretary 
was,  he  believed,  in  no  way  responsible, 
as  he  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet 
at  the  time  his  Predecessor  in  Office  drew 
them  up.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  said 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  chosen  to  go 
to  South  Africa  because  of  his  courage, 
and  then  he  was  charged  in  these 
terms — 

"  We  do  hereby  require  and  enjoin  you  as 
such  our  High  Commissioner  in  our  name,  and 
on  our  behalf,  to  take  all  such  measures  and  do 
all  such  matters  and  things  as  can  and  may 
lawfully  and  discreetly  be  done  to  prevent  any 
incursion  into  our  possessions  of  the  tribes  of 
neighbouring  States,  and  for  maintaining  our 
possessions  in  peace  and  safety.'* 

What  other  Governments,  he  asked,  had 
ever  been  placed  in  the  same  position  ? 
But  there  was  a  still  more  monstrous 
clause,  if  he  might  use  that  epithet, 
which  ran  as  follows : — 

**He  is  to  do  everything  in  his  power  for 
promoting  the  good  order,  civilization,  and 
moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  tribes 
aforesaid — ^namely,  the  Zulus — with  a  view  to 
placing  them  in  some  more  settled  form  of 
government.'* 

Looking  at  the  terms  of  that  commission, 
though  Sir  Bartle  Frere  must  be  cen- 
sured, and  justly  censured,  for  taking  so 
important  a  step  as  offensive  war  with- 
out  giving  information   beforehand    to 
the  Government,  it  would  surely  not  be 
right  to  say  that  ho  was  not  justified  in 
taking  the  steps  he   did   in    the  great 
emergency  in  which  he  found  himself. 
It  being  a  fact   that  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
was  not  only  entitled  to  proclaim  oflVn- 
sive  war,  but  was  to  engage  in  a  harum- 
scarum  mission  throughout  the  whole  of 
South  Africa   in   order  to   Christianize 
tribes  that  were  only  very  distantly  con- 
nected with  us,  any  vote  of  censure  that 
might  be  passed  upon  him  for  interfer- 
ing with  the  Zulus  must  necessarily  bo 
to  a  great  extent  limited.    Strong  as  the 
terms   were  in  which  the   Government 
expressed  their  confidence  in  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  they  were,  in  his  (Mr.  IIanbury\s) 
opinion,    hardly    strong   enough.      He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  Government, 
looking   at    the    result    of    the    recent 
Divisions  in  the  other  House,  and  at  the 
strong  feeling  which  existed  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  House  of  Commons,    even 
amongst  some  Members  opposite,  even 
if  Sir  Bartle  Frere  should  act  as  a  man 
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of  high  spirit  was  not  unlikely  to 
act  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  found  himself  and  send  in  his 
resignation  of  the  post  he  held,  would 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  retain 
in  olBfice,  for  the  henefit  of  this  country 
and  of  South  Africa,  a  man  whose  vast 
experience  in  India,  whose  influence 
with  the  people  of  South  Africa,  and 
whose  high  sense  of  responsibility  and 
willingDess  to  do  and  dare  were  indis- 
putable facts.  He  hoped  that  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  would  remain  in  South  Africa, 
and  the  Government  would  do  what  it 
was  their  duty  to  do  if  they  impressed 
upon  him  how  important  his  presence 
was  to  the  Colony. 

Mr.  LOWE ;  Sir,  until  I  hear  some 
sort  of  answer  to  the  admirable  speech 
delivered  yesterday  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  "W. 
Dilke),  I  think  I  shall  do  most  wisely  not  to 
attempt  to  tread  upon  ground  which  has 
been  so  fully  and  so  fairly  occupied  by 
him.     I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  few  ob- 
servations I  propose  to  address  to  the 
House,  confine  myself  to  a  much  hum- 
bler task — a  task  which  has  been  in 
some    degree   imposed  on  me   by  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  who  has 
just  sat  down — namely,  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the   House  to  the    exact 
question  placed  before  it,  and  to  certain 
circumstances  connected  with  it.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  appears  to  me  to  have 
warmed  rather  on  the  subject  since  the 
time  when  he  put  down  the  Previous 
Question.      I  cannot  think,    after  the 
fervid   eloquence   with   which  he  con- 
cluded his  speech,  if  he  had  been  im- 
pressed at  the  time  when  he  put  down 
that  Question  as  he    is  now,   that  he 
could  possibly  have  cooled  himself  down 
to  be  content  with  so  tame  a  means  of 
meeting  the  question.     The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, in  the  course  of  his  speech,  has 
said  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  is  npt  only 
not  worthy  of  censure,  but  is  perfectly 
right,  and  it  is  only  just  now  that  he 
has  admitted  that  some  sort  of  censure 
should  bo  passed  on  the  High  Commis- 
sioner.    I  think  it  is  very  desirable  in- 
deed that  we  should  clearly  understand 
the  history  of  the  Motions  that  are  before 
the  House,  as  I  think  it  will  be  found  to 
be  instructive.     The  first  Motion  that 
was  put  down  was,  in  substance — 

"  That  this  House  reg^tsthat  the  ultimatum, 
which  was  calculated  to  produce  immediate 
war,  should  have  been  presented  to  the  Zulu 


King  without  authority  from  the  responsible 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  that  oflfensive  war 
should  have  been  commenced  without  impera- 
tive and  pressing  necessity  or  adequate  prepara- 
tion." 

"Well,  how  did  the  Ministry  meet  that 
Motion  ?    They  met  it  by  the  Previous 
Question.     What  did  that  mean?    It 
meant,  I  apprehend,  according  to  the 
usages  of  Parliament,  that  they  were 
not  prepared  to  dispute  or  deny  all,  or, 
indeed,    any  of   the  propositions  con- 
tained in  that  statement ;  but  that  they 
did  not    think  it   opportune  that  the 
statement  should  be  made  at  the  present 
time.      They  were,   therefore,   at  that 
time,  as  I  understand,  not  prepared  to 
deny — I  suppose  I  must  not  say  to  admit 
— that  the  Ultimatum  was  calculated  to 
produce  immediate  war ;   that    it  was 
made  without  authority  from  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown ;  and  that  there  was 
no  pressing  necessity  for  adequate  pre- 
paration. Well,  Sir,  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
was  the  meaning  of  moving  the  Previous 
Question,  and,  therefore,  if  it  had  gone 
to  an  issue,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
tame  affair  indeed,  as  we  should,  I  ap- 
prehend, all  have  been  at  one  on  the 
subject.  At  all  events,  there  would  have 
been  no  serious  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  merely  as 
to  the  prudence  of  making  any  state- 
ment with  regard  to  it  at  the  present  time. 
So  far,  therefore,  the  thing  seemed  to  be 
extremely  simple ;   but  then  it  did  not 
stop  there,  because,  very  shortly  after- 
wards.   Her  Majesty's   Ministers,    not 
content  with    the    Previous    Question, 
took  upon  themselves  to  do  that  which 
the  House  was  asked  by  this  Motion  to 
do,  and  passed  themselves  a  most  severe 
and  cutting  censure  in  all  respects  upon 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  which  went  far  beyond 
that  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Chelsea 
proposed  to   ask  the  House  to  inflict. 
They  took  the  matter  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  House,  and  of  themselves  pub- 
lished to  the  world  at  large,  in  a  most 
elaborate    manner,   a  censure    on    Sir 
Bartle  Frere.    I  confess,  therefore,  that 
we  are  rather  aggrieved  by  the  manner 
in  which  we  have  been  treated,  because 
it    really    looks    as   if    Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  thought  they  had  in  some  sort 
of  way  acquired  a  right  to  the  monopoly 
of  abuse.    It  was  as  if  they  said — '*  You 
want  to  censure  one  of  our  men,   we 
have  got  a  majority,  and  we  will  not  let 
you  do  it ;  but  all  the  censure  that  you 
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could  have  bestowed  upon  him,  and  a 
great  deal  more  than  you  were  disposed 
to  bestow  upon  him,  we  will  put  upon 
him  ourselves,  and  we  do."  Surely  that 
is  rather  hard  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. How  is  it  that  we  have  sunk  so 
low,  that  the  right  of  abuse  is  to  be 
limited  entirely  to  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters ?  We  have  opinions  as  well  as 
they,  and  why  may  not  we  express 
them  ?  The  only  reason  I  can  imagine 
is  that  contained  in  the  words  of  Shake- 
speare— 

"  That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word, 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy." 

What  the  House  of  Commons  must  not 
dare  to  say  or  think  of  may  be  said  with 
impunity  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
So  far,  at  any  rate,  I  do  not  observe 
any  inordinate  affection  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  for  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.  Certainly,  they  did  take  a  step 
which  shielded  him  from  our  attack; 
but  he  had  no  great  reason  to  be 
obliged  to  them  for  that,  because,  it 
seems  to  me,  they  only  did  it  to  inflict  a 
much  greater  wound  on  him  themselves. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  Government  were 
actuated  by  any  strong  or  burning  affec- 
tion for  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  I  beg  the 
House  to  take  notice  of  this.  Well, 
then,  everything  seemed  to  be  going  on 
in  the  best  of  all  possible  ways.  We 
were  all  a^eed.  The  Government  had 
had  their  fling  at  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and 
we  wanted  to  have  ours ;  and  really  after 
the  Governmont  had  been  to  the  trouble 
to  put  in  very  good  language  all  we 
wanted  to  say  about  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  it 
did  not  80  much  matter  if  they  had 
carried  the  Previous  Question  afterwards. 
And,  thoreforo,  everything  seemed  in 
the  most  comfortable  and  happy  state, 
when  some  subterraneous  agency — I 
suppose  it  must  have  been — moved  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Chelsea  to 
piit  down  an  addition  to  his  Motion. 
Hitherto,  you  will  observe  the  whole  fire 
had  been  directed  upon  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
and  acquiesced  in  with  the  utmost  com- 
placency on  the  other  side;  but  now 
the  lines  have  been  changed,  because 
my  hon.  Friend  proposed  to  add — 

"  That  this  House  farther  regrets  that,  after 
the  censure  passed  upon  the  High  Commissioner 
by  Her  jMajesty's  Government  in  the  Despatch 
of  the  19th  day  of  March  1879,  tho  conduct  of 
affairs  in  South  Africa  should  be  retained  in  his 
handa." 

Mr,  LoiCfi 


Then  there  came  a  most   remarkable 
change.     All  went  smoothly  as  long  as 
the  censure  was  confined  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
when  you  propose  to  touch  Her  Majesty's 
Government.    It  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  amusement  to  me,  since  the  addi- 
tion of  my  hon.  Friend,  to  watch  the 
gradual  approximation  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  Sir  Bartle  Frere.     That 
which  was    at  one    time    very   wrong 
indeed  is  now  apparently  right.     That 
which  was  very  cool  at  one  time  is  now 
ripening    into    the    strongest    possible 
friendship.     It  seems  to  me  that  a  com- 
mon danger  or  a  common  difficulty  has 
drawn    tnem    together,    and  that    the 
tone  of  the  Government  has  gradually 
changed,   so  that  the  feeling   between 
them  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  become 
one  of  the  most  cordial  affection.     We 
know  how  severe  the  censure  was  which 
was  passed  upon  Sir  Bartle  Frere.     Let 
anyone  compare  that  with  the  speech, 
for  instance,  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the    Secretary  of   State  for    the 
Colonies    last  night,   and  observe   the 
difference  between  them.    The   House 
will  remember  that  in  the  letter  that 
was  written  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  censuring 
him  there  is  a  very  strong  expression 
indeed.     He  is,  however,  always  treated 
now  as  if  he  was  only  censured  by  the 
Government  for  a  single  offence — that 
of  going  beyond  his  powers  without  con- 
sulting them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  this  was  the  view  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment, for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  writing   to    Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  said — 

"  I  have  previously  impressed  on  you  that 
every  effort  should  have  been  used  to  prevent 


war; 


. »» 


which  was  quite  a  different  thing  from 
saying — **  You  were  wrong  in  making 
war  without  asking  our  leave."  The 
language  that  was  used  was  in  substance 
informing  Sir  Bartle  Frere  that  he  had 
violated  the  precept  laid  upon  him,  not 
merely  to  refrain  from  acting  without 
the  consent  of  the  Government,  but  to 
refrain  from  doing  anything  by  means 
of  which  he  could  become  the  engine  of 
producing  war.  This  has  now  all  to  be  got 
rid  of ;  but  let  us  see  how  it  is  got  rid  of. 
Just  let  us  remember  how  the  Secretary- 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  spoke  last 
night  of  this  man — Sir  Bartle  Frere — 
whom  they  had  only  a  short  time  pre- 
viously condemned  for  having  taken  on 
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himself  authority  which  he  had  no  right 
to  assume,  and  had  produced  an  un- 
necessary war.  The  Colonial  Secretary 
said — 

"  We  cannot  decide  these  questions  now.  We 
are  to  look  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the 
past.  But  the  Government  retain  complete 
confidence  in  this  gentleman." 

The  Colonial  Secretary  says  in  suhstance 
that  he  thinks  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  been 
pretty  nearly  right,  on  the  whole ;  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
him ;  and  that  whether  the  Ultimatum 
was,  or  was  not,  right,  can  hardly  be 
settled  now.  That  is  the  tone  taken 
now  by  the  Government.  It  only  shows 
what  a  wonderful  difference  was  brought 
about  in  the  state  of  things  by  reason 
of  the  simple  fact  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Chelsea  made  a  slight 
addition  to  his  Besolution.  Let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  question  as  it 
stands  now.  The  question,  as  it  now 
stands  before  the  House,  is  in  sub- 
stance  

[The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had 
been  speaking  with  some  difficulty,  at 
this  point  abruptly  resumed  his  seat.] 

SiE  EGBERT  PEEL:  Sir,  I  feel 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  force  in 
the  remarks  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  IJnivorsity  of  Lon- 
don has  just  made  with  reference  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the,  Member 
for  Chelsea.  As  that  Motion  stood  ori- 
ginally, everybody  must,  I  think,  have 
agreed  as  to  the  censure  passed  upon 
Sir  Bartle  Frere ;  but  the  rider  which 
he  had  added  has  evidently  made  a 
great  change  in  the  opinions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  I  agree  also  in 
what  fell  from  my  right  hon.  Friend  as 
regards  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  sits  below  me  (Mr.  Hanbury).  The 
hon.  Gentleman  treated  this  as  a  very 
frivolous  matter.  He  said  that  if  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  had  stood  in 
its  original  terms,  it  would  be  easy  to 
*'  pooh-pooh  "  it  by  the  Previous  Ques- 
tion. But  he  says — '*  You  want  now  to 
find  fault,  sitting  at  your  ease  at  home, 
with  a  Governor  who  is  now  at  the 
Cape,  and  who  has  rendered  important 
services  to  the  country,"  and  he  went 
on  to  say  that  he  is  a  Governor  who 
holds  such  a  monstrous  commission  that 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  cen- 
sure which  the  Government  have  passed 
upon  him.    I  confess  I  could  not  under- 


stand the  weight  of  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  But  I  come  now  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Chelsea,  and  I  must  say  that  during 
the  course  of  this  debate,  I  have  more 
than  once  heard  it  asked — Who  is 
responsible  for  the  state  of  affairs  in 
South  Africa?  The  hon.  Baronet,  in 
his  most  comprehensive  and  lucid  state- 
ment, asked  that  question,  and  said 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  for 
months  before  the  issue  of  the  Ultimatum 
on  the  llth  of  December,  the  Govern- 
ment knew  of  the  High  Commissioner's 
intention  to  engage  in  an  offensive  war. 
K  that  is  the  case,  it  is  a  very  serious 
charge  against  the  Government ;  and  I 
confess,  speaking  honestly  and  without 
Party  bias,  that  I  do  not  thirik  the  as- 
sertion of  the  hon.  Baronet  can  be  car- 
ried out  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  hon. 
Baronet  was  followed  in  the  debate  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Marten), 
who,  with  his  usual  animation,  answered 
more  or  less  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  tried  to  establish  some  legal 
point,  which  the  House  was  unable  to 
see.  But  he  went  on  with  more  satisfac- 
tion to  himself,  and  said — **Do  not  be 
led  away  by  what  you  see  in  books.  The 
language  of  Cetewayo. must  not  be  taken 
in  a  literal  sense,  as  it  was  merely  illus- 
trative of  Eastern  allegory."  I  suppose 
most  of  us  must  have  known  that.  Well, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  American  hu- 
morist, I  shall  leave  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  **  to  digest  his  alligator."  There 
is,  however,  one  remark  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  which  I  must 
allude.  He  said  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
that,  putting  the  Zulu  War  aside,  he 
had  been  a  most  successful  High  Com- 
missioner. What,  putting  the  Zulu 
War  out  of  the  question !  That  may  be 
all  very  well  to  the  legal  mind ;  but  in 
our  common-sense  view  of  the  question, 
I  must  say  that  it  seems  absurd.  We 
are  discussing  an  offensive  war  under- 
taken by  this  High  Commissioner  with- 
out authority,  without  adequate  prepa- 
ration, and  without  necessity ;  and  are 
we  to  be  told  that,  putting  such  a  war 
aside,  the  high  official  in  question  has 
been  most  successful?  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Staffordshire  to  say  that  this  is  a  frivo- 
lous question. 

Me.  HANBUEY  rose  to  Order,  but 
as  Sir  Bobert  Peel  did  not  give  way, 
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Mr.  SPEAKEE  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  forTamworth 
was  in  possession  of  the  House,  and  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  StaflPordshire 
wished  to  correct  any  statement  he  had 
made,  he  would,  with  the  indulgence  of 
House,  have  an  opportunity  at  the  end 
of  the  speech. 

Sib  EGBERT  PEEL :  I  take  it  that 
the  House  drew  the  same  inference  that 
I  did  from  the  remark  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber— that  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke)  might  be  easily  pooh-poohed  by 
the  Previous  Question.  What  we  want 
to  know  is,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
present  state  of  affairs?  The  country 
asks  for  the  information,  and  we  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ask  for  it.  We  ask 
that  those  who  have  acted  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  their  duty  should  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  serve  their  country  at  the 
Cape.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  do  not 
know  what  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  has  been.  It  seems  to  me  to 
have  been,  in  familiar  phrase,  "  as  plain 
as  a  pikestaff.'*  He  who  runs  may  read — 
provided  he  is  strong  enough  to  carry 
all  the  Blue  Books  which  have  been 
issued  on  the  subject,  and  I  hold  in  my 
hand  one  of  the  latest  productions  num- 
bered 2260.  In  fact,  if  ever  a  super- 
abundant supply  of  Papers  laid  bare  a 
policy,  here  you  have  it.  [A  lauffh.'] 
You  may  treat  the  matter  lightly  if 
you  please;  but  this  is  a  very  grave 
and  serious  matter.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber before  that  public  opinion  has  sud- 
denly taken  so  great  an  interest  in 
a  question  as  it  has  in  this.  I  never 
before  saw  the  Press  of  the  country 
take  so  extraordinary  an  amount  of 
interest  in  a  public  question  like  this. 
There  is  one  point  to  which  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  refer,  and  it  is  this — that  I 
do  not  believe,  certainly  not  within  the 
last  tiiree  years,  any  Question  has  been 
asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
directly  raises  two  more  important 
issues  than  those  involved  in  this  South 
African  business — this  unfortunate  affair, 
as  Lord  Chelmsford  calls  it.  The  first 
of  those  issues — and  I  beg  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  it — is  the  ready  prac- 
tice of  our  Commissioners  and  Eesidents 
abroad  to  summon  troops,  issue  Ultima- 
tums, and  declare  wars  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament,  or  even  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day.  We  have  already 
got  enough   wars   on   our  hands,  and 


I  was  alarmed  lately  at  the  Secretary 
of   State  treating    very  lightly    a   de- 
mand to  send  three  regiments  in  conse- 
quence of  a  disturbance    in   Burraah. 
Parliament  must,  more  than  it  has  done 
in  the  past,  exercise  a  control  over  this 
facile  practice  of  issuing  Ultimatums  and 
going  to  war,  whether  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  or  of  their 
agents  abroad.    The  second  grave  issae 
raised  in  this  matter  is  connected  with 
the  military  arrangements   consequent 
upon    this    facile    practice    of    issuing 
Ultimatums.     Those  arrangements  irre- 
sistibly   press    upon    our    minds    the 
conviction  that  the  principles  upon  which 
our  military  system  rest  is  thoroughly 
unsound,  and  that  the  maladministra- 
tion of  our  Army  is  keenly   felt.     We 
pay  some  £16,000,000  a-year   for  the 
maintenance  of  a  Parliamentary  Army, 
and  it  is  clear  that  there  is  something 
which   is  not  right  and  straight   and 
sound  in  the  principles  on   which   our 
military  system  is  carried  on.     I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  hon.  Gentleman  here 
who  looks  the   matter  fairly  and    ho- 
nestly in  the  face  who  will  not  concur 
with  me  on  this  point.     The  Colonial 
Secretary  said  last  night  that  great  for- 
bearance had  been  shown  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  postponing  discussion  on 
this  subject.     I  agree  with  the   right 
hon.  Baronet  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  preliminary  conversation  raised  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee  (Mr.  E. 
Jenkins),   who    thought    it    necessary, 
from  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty,  as 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself 
admitted,  to  anticipate  this  debate,  tho 
House  of  Commons  has  exhibited  great 
forbearance,  and  has  given  the  Govern- 
ment ample  time  to  prepare  their  case. 
I  thought  we  had  their  case  before  us 
without  waiting  for  more  Papers ;  but 
when  we  look  at  all  the  Papers  which 
havenow  beenissued,  itisobvious  that  the 
business  assumes  a  very  serious  aspect. 
Until  last  night  we  had  no  Parliamen- 
tary official  utterances,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  alluded  to   by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  below  me.     The  only  satis- 
factory assurance  we  have  received  is 
that  if  you  want  to  change  horses  you 
had  better  not  undertake  that  process 
in  the  middle  of  a  stream.     That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  should  not  recall 
the   High   Commissioner.      The    other 
assurance  we  had  was  not  a  very  com- 
forting one.    It  was  **  Boldness,  bold- 
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ness,  always  boldness!  That  is  the 
policy  which  ought  to  guide  the  policy 
of  our  agents  abroad,  because  it  is  the 
policy  which  has  made  Great  Britain 
what  it  is."  I  was  surprised  to  hear  a 
sentiment  like  that  fall  from  the  lips  of 
a  Secretary  of  State.  Be  Paudaee,  de 
VaudacCy  et  toujours  de  Paudace,  were  the 
words  once  used  by  a  man  who  little 
thought  of  the  degradation  and  humilia- 
tion to  which  his  country  would  be  re- 
duced by  acting  upon  the  maxim.  Well, 
Sir,  with  the  exception  of  what  we  have 
heard  in  this  House,  these  are  all  the 
official  utterances  and  justifications  we 
have  had  respecting  the  policy  pursued. 
But  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  this. 
Everyone  will  agree  with  me  that  never 
before,  in  all  our  Diplomatic  and  Colo- 
nial history,  have  two  men  been  so 
thoroughly  at  variance  with,  and  yet  so 
pleasantly  appreciative  of,  each  other  as 
the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  High 
Conmiissioner.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
any  conversation  with  the  hon.  Baronet 
opposite ;  but  it  has  been  said  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  from 
the  front  Bench  opposite  that  it  did  not 
appear  as  if  the  hon.  Baronet  did  not 
know  what  the  Government  were  going 
to  do  in  their  censure,  and  that  the 
Goveranient  had  adopted  the  very  policy 
laid  down  by  the  hon.  Baronet.  Ob- 
serve that  Sir  Bartle  Frero  is  censured 
because  he  forced  on  a  war  for  which 
there  was  no  immediate  necessity,  and 
precipitated  events  which  have  resulted 
in  failure.  The  Colonial  Secretary 
wrote  to  him — 

**  I  fully  appreciate  your  great  experience, 
but  I  fail  to  discover  any  necessity  for  your 
conduct." 

Again,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  says — 

**  Tou  have  omitted  to  follow  the  course  which 
was  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  you.  Your  fu- 
ture policy  is  to  be  based  on  that  of  the  Ck)lo- 
nial  Secretary,  which  is  distinctly  opposed  to 
your  own." 

Yet  the  hon.  Gentleman  below  me  just 
uow  tried  to  show  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
ought  not  to  have  received  censure  for 
acting  not  against  instructions,  but  with- 
out instructions.  I  maintain  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  acted  against  instructions, 
and  that  is  why  the  country  feels  so 
strongly  on  this  matter.  The  despatch 
of  the  19th  of  March  censures  him  as 
strongly  as  any  man  was  ever  censured, 


though  I  am  told  that  with  that  very 
despatch  of  censure  there  went  out 
private  letters  from  official  and  even 
higher  sources,  urging  him  in  the 
strongest  terms  not  to  resign  and 
not  to  accept  the  censure.  I  want  to 
have  a  denial  of  that  from  the  front 
Bench.  I  believe,  and  I  may  say  I 
know,  that  when  the  letter  of  censure 
went  out,  on  the  19th  of  March,  letters 
were  sent  not  only  by  the  Government, 
but  by  many  persons  connected  with  the 
Government,  begging  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
not  to  consider  the  censure,  but  to  re- 
main at  his  post  and  to  act  as  he  would 
wish  to  act.  The  despatch  of  censure 
itself  ended  thus : — **  But  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  withdraw  the  confidence  hitherto 
reposed  in  you."  It  is  the  old  **  confi- 
dence trick."  What  a  pleasant  thing  it 
is  to  have  confidence  in  your  officials, 
particularly  when  you  know  that  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  country 
have  no  confidence  in  either  of  your  offi- 
cials, the  High  Commissioner  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  when,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  has  certainly  no  confidence  in 
himself!  On  the  14th  of  March,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Louth 
(Mr.  Sullivan)  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  whether,  seeing  there  had  not  been 
any  invasion  of  the  Colony  of  Natal, 
he  would  suspend  further  military  ac- 
tion until  an  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  for  a  peaceful  adjustment  of 
the  differences  with  the  Zulu  King? 
This  was  a  most  righteous  and  chari- 
table request  to  make  of  the  Government ; 
but  how  was  it  met  ?  The  reply  was  in 
effect — **No;  we  have  been  surprised, 
out-generalled,  and  defeated,  and  there- 
fore our  defeat  must  be  avenged  before 
anything  further  is  done."  Will  the 
House  credit  it,  that,  on  the  very  day 
Colonel  Pearson  crossed  the  Tugela 
Eiver,  he  received  a  message  from  Cete- 
wayo  saying  that  he  had  not  refused  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Government, 
and  asking  the  great  Chief  to  give  the 
Zulu  nation  time  to  reply.  Colonel 
Pearson  sent  the  message  to  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  who 
was  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  said — 
**  What  am  I  to  do  with  this  message 
which  I  have  received  before  an  advance 
has  been  made?"  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
replied — 

^*  These  words  are  not  more  satisfactory  nor 
more  binding  than  the  King'sprevious  verbal  and 
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informal  messages.  I  therefore  agree  with  your 
Excellency  that  the  messengers  should  be  told 
that,  as  the  King  did  not  do  anything  which 
was  required  of  him  within  the  time  specified, 
the  further  enforcement  of  the  demands  will  be 
intrusted  to  the  Lieutenant  -  General,  Lord 
Chelmsford/' 

Why,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  had  never 
made  any  suggestion  of  the  kind,  and 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  no  right  to  attempt 
to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  him. 
Then  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  put 
a  Question,  whether  there  was  any 
further  necessity,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Public  Service,  in  delaying  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question  ?  The  answer  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  Question  was 
that  further  Papers  were  on  the  way. 
Those  further  Papers  are  now  in  our 
hands,  and  they  greatly  aggravate  the 
position  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  of 
the  Government.  We  now  see  by 
these  farther  Papers  what  a  state  of 
aflPairs  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  brought 
about,  and  in  the  Transvaal  and  Basuto- 
land  there  is  the  strongest  opposition  to 
the  Government.  In  fact,  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  regions  are  excited  to  a  de- 
gree which  is  hardly  to  be  exaggerated. 
I  now  come  to  the  last  Question,  which 
was  put  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
dee (Mr.  E.  Jenkins).  He  asked — "  Do 
the  Government  propose  to  supersede 
Lord  Chelmsford  in  his  command?" 
And  the  answer  was — ''As  at  present 
advised.  No.**  Well,  since  that  answer 
was  given  Papers  have  been  received, 
and  we  have  had  the  melancholy  de- 
spatch of  the  9th  of  February  from  Lord 
Chelmsford  himself.  I  think  that  de- 
spatch of  Lord  Chelmsford,  coupled  with 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  the 
action  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  forces  upon 
us  this  conclusion — that,  in  this  South 
African  business,  there  have  been  clearly 
three  policies  working.  The  first  policy 
was  the  policy  of  the  Government,  the 
second  was  the  policy  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
and  the  third,  from  the  4th  of  January, 
when  Sir  Bartle  Frere  gave  the  entire 
responsibility  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  was  the  military  policy  of  Lord 
Chelmsford.  Now,  I  shall  speak  with 
every  fairness — the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment up  to  a  certain  date  was  clear  and 
distinct.  The  policy  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
whatever  you  may  say  of  it  in  the 
House,  had,  at  all  events,  this  quality — 
it  was  bold,  energetic,  and  determined, 
and  it  resulted  in  a  most  complete  ^a«?0. 
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The  third  policy  was  a  military  policy, 
with  full  responsibility  of  action  from 
the  4th  of  January,  and  that  policy  of 
Lord  Chelmsford,  as  we  all  know,  re- 
sulted in  that  great  disaster  of  Isandlana. 
Now,  I  make  this  assertion,  and  I  am 
sure  the  House  will  agree  with  me,  that 
if  the  policy  of  the  Government  had  been 
really  adhered  to,  both  the  Jiasco  of  tho 
High  Conmiissioner  and  the  disaster  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  avoided.  Now, 
let  me  put  to  them  this  one  question — 
What  is  all  this  business  about  ?  There 
seems  to  be  only  one  prudent  man  there 
— Sir  Henry  Bulwer;  but  then  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  could  not  stay  the  hand 
nor  check  the  rashness  which  precipi- 
tated this  war.  No;  Sir  Bartle  Frore 
had  made  up  his  mind,  that  it  should  bo 
made.  He  says — **  For  two  years  it 
had  been  brooding,  because  Cetewayo  is 
a  bloodthirsty  and  treacherous  despot." 
Now,  the  more  proximate  cause  of  the 
war  was  the  policy  of  Lord  Carnarvon 
with  regard  to  the  Transvaal ;  but,  apart 
from  that,  it  has  been  the  policy  pursued 
by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  dealing  with 
Cetewayo.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
Colonial  Secretary  say,  in  reply  to  the 
hon.  Baronet  opposite — **The  hon. 
Baronet  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the 
manner  of  man  with  whom  he  was 
dealing,"  in  speaking  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.  No,  Sir,  we  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  manner  of  man  we  are  deal- 
ing with.  His  services,  no  doubt,  may 
have  been  great  in  the  past ;  but  when 
a  man  makes  a  great  mistake  like  this 
— mistake  ?  no  ! — when  he  acts  in  direct 
violation  of  instructions — if  he  is  not 
punished  for  it,  there  is  an  end  to 
government,  at  an}'  rate,  to  Colonial 
government,  altogether.  And  then  we 
are  told  we  do  not  know  what  manner 
of  man  we  are  dealing  with.  I  will  tell 
you  what  one  error  of  judgment  cost  an 
able  and  illustrious  officer  of  this  country. 
I  recollect  having  read  how,  in  1756, 
an  illustrious  officer,  highly  connected, 
although  that  may  not  be  of  any  account, 
forfeited  his  life  solely  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  committed  an  error  of  judg- 
ment. But  this  man  (Sir  Bartle  Frere) 
not  only  commits  an  error  of  judgment, 
but  acts  in  direct  violation  of  all  the 
orders  and  instructions  he  had  received, 
whatever  may  be  said  about  his  mon- 
strous commission.  These  troubles 
began,  no  doubt,  with  the  annexation  of 
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the  Transvaal  in  1 877  ;  it  began  witli  the 
policy  of  Lord  Carnarvon.  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone  went  there  to  observe  the 
country,  and  then  in  10  weeks  he  annexed 
it.  That  is  the  way  to  conduct  your 
Colonial  business.  And  so  the  Boers, 
and  their  boundary  disputes,  we  have 
taken  upon  our  shoulders.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Cambridge 
(Mr.  Marten),  with  his  usual  animation^ 
alluded  to  that,  and  endeavoured  to  show 
us — I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  be  justi- 
fied in  quoting  his  expressions — but  he 
spoke  of  the  taking  over  of  these  Boers ; 
and  really  the  way  in  which  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  talks  of  the  character  of  the 
Boers,  with  his  prejudice  against  Cete- 
wayo,  requires  to  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  this  House.  He  stood  up  for 
these  Boers,  and  said — 

"  Poor  people,  they  have  left  their  homes  in 
Europe  to  seek  freedom  in  Africa,  to  govern 
themselves  and  to  worship  God  after  theu:  own 
fashion.'* 

Yes,  it  was  after  their  own  fashion. 
They  have  worshipped  God  and  followed 
His  precepts.  What  did  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone  say  when  he  went  to  the 
Transvaal  in  January  1872?  "  When 
I  arrived  at  Praetoria  I  found  slavery 
rampant."  That  was  the  way  they 
worshipped  God  and  cultivated  freedom. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  goes  on  to  talk  about 
the  Boers.  This  is  the  manner  of  man 
we  are  dealing  with.  He  says  they 
seriously  believed  they  had  the  highest 
title  to  the  land,  because  they  found  it 
in  the  precepts  of  their  Bible — I  wonder 
what  Bible  it  was — "  to  exterminate  the 
Gentiles,  and  take  their  lands  and  pos- 
sessions." Sir  Bartle  Frere  says  he 
thinks  they  were  wrong  unmistakably  ; 
but,  at  least,  they  had  a  sincere  belief  in 
the  Divine  authority,  and,  therefore,  a  far 
higher  title  than  the  Zulu.  Ever  since 
1 846  we  have  lived  in  the  Transvaal  at 
peace  with  the  King  and  people  of  Zulu- 
land  ;  but  when  we  took  upon  ourselves 
this  unfortunate  business  in  the  Trans- 
vaal all  that  was  changed.  Now,  it  is 
evident,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had  an  animus  agaist  Cete- 
wavo.  Over  and  over  again,  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  and  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
assured  him  of  the  character  and  of  the 
past  services  of  this  savage.  Sir  Henry 
feulwer,  in  1874,  says — 

'*  The  Zulus  are  separated  from  our  territory 
of  Natal  for  more  than  100  miles  by  only  a 


stream  of  water;  both  banks  are  inhabited  to 
the  water's  edge  by  tho  subjects  of  the  two 
Governments,  and  our  intercourse  with  them  in 
the  nature  of  things  has  been  frequent ;  it  has 
been  so  since  the  establishment  of  Natal  30  years 
ago,  but  it  has  been  effectual  in  maintaining 
peace  and  goodwill  between  our  Government 
and  the  Zulus." 

In  1 876,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  writes — 

"  I  believe  that  Cetewayo  would  do  nothing 
which  could  lessen  the  good  opinion  which  his 
conduct  has  received  since  he  ascended  tho  Zulu 
Throne ;  *' 

and  he  describes  the  relations  between 
the  English  and  the  Zulus  as  having 
been  always  friendly.  When  you  find 
these  opinions  expressed  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  sentiments  and  animus 
shown  by  the  High  Commissioner,  I 
really  think  he  is  open  to  very  grave 
censure  for  the  way  he  has  acted  in  this 
matter.  But  in  an  important  despatch 
which  he  writes  to  the  Colonial  Secretary 
are  these  words — 

"  One  of  the  few  grounds  on  which  wo  can 
expect  the  willing  submission  of  the  Transvaal 
population  is  that  wo  are  able  to  give  them  real 
security  against  the  Zulus.  It  may  possibly 
occur  to  others  that  a  settlement  of  the 
Zulu  question  may  be  deferred  to  a  more  conve- 
nient season ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  this  can 
safely  be  done.  We  must  forcibly  coerce  tho 
Zulus,  in  order  to  secure  the  allegienco  of  the 
Transvaal." 

Why,  what  a  policy  is  that?  "We 
must  forcibly  coerce  the  Zulus,  in  order  to  . 
secure  the  allegience  of  the  Transvaal." 
And  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  award 
was  being  made.  The  award  was  made 
in  June  1878.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  begged 
over  and  over  again,  in  order  to  allay 
excitement  in  the  savage  mind,  that  the 
award  might  be  speedily  made  known ; 
yet  it  was  the  7th  of  December  before  the 
High  Commissioner  did  communicate  it. 
And  he  communicatedwith  it  an  Ultima- 
tum, not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  Soverign  of  this  country.  Let 
me  allude  to  that  TJltimatum.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  monstrous  documents  that  ever 
disgraced  the  archives  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  In  the  first  place,  the  three  sons  of 
Sirayo  and  the  brother  of  Sirayo  were  to  be 
g^venup.  Why?  Because  two  loose  women 
had  crossed  the  Frontier,  and  the  sons  of 
Sirayo  had  crossed  to  bring  them  back. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  boundary  line 
of  Zululand  and  Natal  was  not  of  a 
very  well-defined  character,  and  that 
such  disregard  of  the  Frontier  boundary 
frequently  took  place  on  both  sides.  The 
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Higli  Commissioner  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  promises  made  by  the  King  at  his 
Coronation  Oath  had  not  been  observed. 
Administrative  reform,  I  suppose.  **  All 
the  young  men,"  he  said,  **aro  taken  as 
soldiers."  What  is  this  but  the  law  of 
conscription  ?  It  occurs  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Bussia,  and  I  believe  it  would 
bo  a  good  thing  if  it  occurred  in  this 
country.  **They  cannot  marry  when  they 
desire  to  do  so,"  says  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
I  do  not  suppose  our  soldiers  can  marry 
when  they  desire  to  do  so.  *' There  is  no 
real  need , '  *  says  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  *  *  for  the 
Army  at  all,  and  therefore  the  Army 
must  be  disbanded."  Fancy  saying  this. 
Let  us  take  France.  What  advantage  is 
there  in  France  keeping  up  8  00, 000  men? 
Germany  might  say  it  is  not  necessary, 
and  the  French  Army  must  be  disbanded. 
And  yet  that  is  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  repre- 
sentation in  the  name  of  the  great  Queen 
to  the  King  of  the  Zulus.  And  then  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  * '  every  man,  when 
ho  comes  to  man's  estate,  must  be  free  to 
marry."  I  never  recollect  such  a  bonus 
on  improvident  marriages  as  that.  **  No 
one  is  to  be  punished  unless  he  is  tried 
and  found  guilt}'."  The  idea  of  this  re- 
gulation !  Wliy,  these  regulations  do 
not  exist  in  Bussia.  **  The  promises 
made  by  the  King  at  his  Coronation  Oath 
must  be  kept."  We  know  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day,  when  they  were 
made,  never  supposed  they  would  be 
kept.  "Men  are  to  be  left  to  live  in 
their  homes  in  peace  and  to  be  allowed 
to  marr}'."  These  are  to  be  the  duties 
of  the  Deputy  who  is  to  reside  in  Zulu- 
land.  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  pleasant 
duty  than  in  going  about  and  making  good 
marriages.  But  fancy  the  responsibility 
of  this  Deputy  when  there  was  a 
divorce  case  in  the  Matrimonial  Causes 
Court.  Even  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  would  have  his  difficul- 
ties upon  that  point.  These  are  the 
terms  of  the  Ultimatum  sent  by  the 
High  Commissioner  to  the  Zulu  King, 
and  an  answer  must  be  sent  in  30  days. 
Scruples  about  a  Coronation  Oath  !  The 
Colonial  Secretary  told  us  last  night  that 
this  war  may  be  costly  in  men  and 
money ;  but  it  will  bo  the  turning-point 
in  the  liistory  of  South  Africa.  What ! 
an  unnecessary  war,  begun  without 
authority,  to  be  the  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  South  Africa  ?  That  is  not 
the  policy  we  wish  to  see  advocated  in 
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this  House.  Tho  Colonial  Secretary 
told  us  it  would  be  costly ;  more  blood 
and  money  must  be  sacrificed — money 
from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpa3'er8  of 
this  country,  who  are  already  suffering, 
heavily  burdened  with  two  or  three  wars 
on  their  shoulders,  because  the  Zulu 
King  neglected  his  Coronation  Oath. 
Money  will  be  spent  and  blood  shed, 
and  there  will  be  a  vacant  chair  in  tho 
home  of  many  a  gallant  fellow  who  has 
gone  to  the  war  because  the  Zulu  King 
has  not  kept  his  Coronation  Oath.  The 
lives  of  thousands  of  savages — brave 
and  gallant  savages — will  be  sacrificed 
on  the  plea  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  that  the 
Zulu  King  has  not  kept  his  Coronation 
Oath.  Why,  he  is  not  the  first  King 
who  has  had  scruples  about  his  Corona- 
tion Oath.  I  well  recollect,  and  have 
often  heard  from  the  distinguished  men 
of  that  time,  and  you  may  read  in  Lord 
Malmesbury's  Diary,  of  the  unmanly 
and  imbecile  conduct  of  George  IV.,  as 
regards  his  scruples  about  his  Coronation 
Oath.  There  were  Lord  Eldon  on  one 
side,  and  the  Duke  of  Welli;igton  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  other,  pulling 
him  one  way  and  then  another,  ho  blub- 
bering over  Curasao,  without  which  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  tho  scratch. 
Lord  Eldon  told  him — *'If  you  pass 
this  measure " — it  was  the  measure 
respecting  Catholic  emancipation — •*  it 
will  be  in  violation  of  your  Coronation 
Oath,  and  the  sun  of  Great  Britain 
will  set  for  ever ; "  but  Lord  Eldon 
did  not  make  war  on  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  because 
George  IV.  did  not  keep  his  Coronation 
Oath.  This  lamentable  liistory  must 
impress  on  us  the  necessity  of  Parlia- 
ment having  a  vigilant  control  over 
High  Commissioners  involving  this 
country  in  a  costly  war,  although  we 
are  told  it  will  be  the  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  South  Africa  ;  and  on  the 
face  of  the  Papers  before  us,  it  is  a  war 
as  unnecessary  and  unjust  as  any  that 
ever  occurred  in  our  historv.  The  hon. 
Member  below  me  (Mr.  Hanbury)  said 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  did  not  act  against 
authority,  he  only  acted  without  autho- 
rity; but  the  Government,  all  through 
the  piece,  till  a  recent  date,  impressed  on 
the  High  Commissioner  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  observing  caution  and  for- 
bearance, abstaining  from  any  hostile 
aggression.  A  peaceful  solution  of  the 
difficulty  was,  above  all  things,  urged 
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upon  him.  Beinforcements  were  sent 
out,  but  for  defensive  purposes  only, 
not  for  invasion  or  conquest.  Nothing 
could  be  more  honest  or  straightfor- 
ward than  the  despatch  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  Why,  these  despatches  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary  are  admirable 
for  their  good  sense  and  judgment;  if 
the  Government  had  consented  to  act 
upon  these,  and  to  reject  the  unsound 
policy  of  the  General  and  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, all  would  have  been 
well.  These  two  despatches  of  the  dates 
referred  to  conclusively  prove  to  my 
mind,  and  to  the  mind  of  most  of  the 
country,  that  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  home  clearly  was  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  should  act  only  on  the 
defensive,  and  certainly  was  that  he 
should  not  undertake  any  offensive 
operations.  But  Sir  Bartle  Frere  would 
not  listen  to  it.  He  sends  word  to  the 
Government  by  telegram  that  the  30 
days  he  had  allowed  for  a  reply  to  be 
sent  to  the  Ultimatum  had  elapsed,  and 
that  he  had  consequently  placed  the 
further  prosecution  of  all  demands  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lieutenant- General. 
In  other  words,  *'  I  have  given  him  all 
the  responsibility."  I  have  shown  that 
the  Government,  in  answer  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Louth  (Mr. 
Sullivan),  had  said  that  they  intended  to 
avenge  the  defeat  before  doing  anything 
to  bring  about  peace.  Yet,  actually 
before  the  troops  had  crossed  the  Tugela, 
they  had  received  from  the  King  of 
Zululand  an  intimation  of  his  desire  to 
try  to  come  to  terms.  And  this  war  is 
going  on.  There  is  a  notification  issued 
by  the  High  Commissioner,  saying  that 
the  British  Government  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  Zulu  people;  that  it  is  not 
fighting  against  them.  Every  despatch 
which  we  have  received  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war  contains  the  informa- 
tion that  our  troops  had  **  lifted "  so 
many  head  of  cattle,  or  killed  so  many 
people ;  that  the  people  ran  away,  and 
that  their  villages  were  burnt.  Is  that 
what  you  call  not  making  war  upon  the 
Zulu  people  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
**  lifting  "  cattle  belonging  to  the  Zulu 
people,  if  our  quarrel  is  confined  to  the 
Zulu  King,  and  that,  too,  because  he 
has  failed  to  keep  his  Coronation  Oath  ? 
On  the  4  th  of  January  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility devolved  upon  Lord  Chelms- 
ford ;  and  this  is  the  most  painful  part 
of  the  business.    Lord  Chelmsford  ac- 
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cepted  the  responsibility,  although  he 
knew  his  own  weakness.  I  have  heard 
it  stated  that  it  is  no  business  of  Parlia- 
ment to  discuss  the  conduct  of  military 
commanders ;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
military  commander  is  directly  involved 
in  this  Motion,  and  in  the  policy  pur- 
sued since  January  4.  As  it  is  said  that 
we  must  not  discuss  the  policy  of  mili- 
tary commanders  here,  I  have  looked 
back,  and  I  find  that  Fox,  Burke,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  think 
so ;  and  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Cambridge  University  (Mr.  Walpole) 
would  not  say  so.  On  the  11th  of 
March  I  saw  with  regret  a  letter  in  The 
Times,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
hasty  and  inconsiderate  conclusions  of 
the  public  did  not  represent  the  judg- 
ment of  well-informed  military  minds. 
I  dare  say  the  military  mind  thinks 
differently  from  what  are  called 
the  hasty  and  inconsiderate  conclu- 
sions of  the  public ;  but  the  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  conclusions  of  the  public 
carried  the  day  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Crimean  War  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
incompetency  that  then  prevailed  ;  and, 
unless  the  Government  and  the  autho- 
rities at  the  Horse  Guards  think  well, 
the  hasty  and  inconsiderate  conclusions 
of  the  public  may  effect  a  very  permanent 
change  in  'the  arrangements  which  are 
now  being  made,  although  they  may  be 
adverse  to  the  conclusions  of  what  are 
called  well-informed  military  minds.  It 
was  said  here  the  other  night  by  a  mili- 
tary Member,  or  rather  insinuated,  that 
it  was  not  the  business  of  the  House  to 
discuss  military  matters ;  but  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  newspaper,  in  which  he  said — 

**  Of  course,  I  did  not  mean  that ;  but  I  meant 
that  occasions  for  it  might  arise  when  a  nation 
had  become  wearied  with  undoubted  proofs  of 
incompetence.'' 

Then,  he  said,  it  was  necessary.  I 
think  the  nation  has  become  pretty  well 
convinced  in  this  business  of  South 
Africa  by  undoubted  proofs  of  incom- 
petence. But  the  House  of  Commons 
has  always  asserted  its  right.  Mr. 
Burke  did  not  refrain  from  condemning 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  action  of 
General  Burgoyne.  Mr.  Fox  made  a 
Motion  in  1778,  which  was  resisted  by 
the  War  Minister  of  the  day — a  most 
incompetent  man,  indeed,  but  not  the 
only  incompetent  War  Minister  this 
country  has  seen.  Lord  George  Ger- 
main was  the  War  Minister  then,  and 
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how  did  he  answer  Mr.  Fox  when  he 
Baid  he  would  have  the  conduct  of 
General  Burp^oyne  fully  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  ?  He  used  much  the 
same  language  that  is  used  in  these 
days ;  he  said  that  military  men  were 
the  most  proper  judges,  and  he  did  not 
see  the  propriety  of  Parliamentary  in- 
terference. And  then  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  a  prec?ecessor  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
(Sir  Harry  Smith)  was  recalled  from  the 
Cape,  did  not  hesitate  to  criticize  the 
conduct  of  that  distinguished  officer  and 
comrade,  and  to  say  that  it  had  been  un- 
justifiable, and  had  led  to  the  frittering 
away  of  his  Forces.  What  stronger 
censure  can  you  have  ?  I  recollect 
during  the  Crimean  War  what  discus- 
sions we  had  in  this  House.  The  right 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge (Mr.  Walpole)  said  that  the 
character  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
required  that  a  Parliamentary  Inquiry 
should  take  place.  Mr.  Henley  con- 
demned the  Government ;  and,  of  course, 
no  one  was  more  severe  than  Mr. 
Layard.  What  did  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
say  as  War  Minister  of  the  Government 
of  the  day  ?  He  did  not  shirk  discus- 
sion, as  the  well-informed  military 
minds  of  the  present  day  woiild.  I  have 
always  thought  that  Lord  Baglan  was 
unjustly  treated  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  campaign  ;  and  that  the  errors  were 
not  his  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, was  proved  over  and  over 
again.  What  did  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
say  ?  He  admitted  with  sorrow  that  the 
Army  under  Lord  Eaglan  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  stage  which  produced  deep 
anxiety  in  the  mind  of  every  English- 
man. Therefore,  I  think  it  may  be 
permitted  to  me  to  refer  to  the  circum- 
stancfes  connected  with  the  acceptance 
of  responsibility  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  after  the  4th  of  January.  I 
recollect  reading  the  other  day  on  the 
monument  of  Havelock,  the  bravest  and 
most  heroic  of  soldiers,  that  when  he 
led  his  brave  companions  in  arms — only 
one -sixth  more  of  British  troops  than 
will  shortly  be  in  the  Cape  fighting 
against  these  savages — against  100,000 
Sepoys,  he  said — "  Soldiers,  your  suffer- 
ings, your  privations,  your  valour,  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  a  grateful  country." 
We  might  say  the  same  for  the  gallant 
fellows  who  fell  in  that  miserable  affair 
at    Isandlana — 53    officers  and    nearly 
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1,400*  men — through  the  gross  incom- 
petence of  a  General  upon  whose  head 
rests   the  blood  of  these  men.     [**No, 
no !  *']    Upon  whose  head  it  rests,  until 
he  has  been    tried    by    court    martial 
and   acquitted.     As  many  officers    fell 
in    that   battle    as    fell    in    the    great 
battle  of  Inkermann.     Hon.  Members 
say  **  No ! "     I  say  **  Yes ! "     I  have  it 
that  53  officers  fell  in  that  fatal  battle 
at    Isandlana,  and    no    more    fell     at 
Inkermann.     But  even  if  that  was  not 
the  case,  was  there  not  blood  enough  to 
make  us  think  of  the  way  in  which  those 
gallant  fellows  fought  for  the   honour 
and  dignity  of  the  country  ?     But  what 
can  be  said  of  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief ?    What  can  be  said  in 
his  defence  ?    I  intend  to  say  in  Par- 
liament what  I  hear  in  every  quarter 
out-of-doors.     The  Commander-in-Chief 
told  the  Government,  on  November  II, 
that  it  was  not  in  its  power  to  appreciate 
the  gravity  of  the    military  situation. 
Lord  Chelmsford  knew  what  it  was.    A 
pamphlet  has  been  sent   me  from  the 
Cape,    compiled    by    direction    of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  in  which  he  tells 
his  Army  the  strength  of  the  Zulu  Force ; 
he  says  that  it  consists  of  from  40,000  to 
50,000  men,  well  equipped  for  warfare. 
He  consents  to  accept  the  responsibility, 
and  he  advances  into  this  country  with 
200  Cavalry,  without  taking  precautions 
to  ascertain  whether  the  enemy  may  be 
at  close  quarters.     He  divides  his  Force 
— admitting  it  is  insufficient — into  three 
columns,  widely  separated,  and  in  this 
way  this  competent  commander  advances 
to  maintain  the  honour  of  his  country. 
I  grieve  to  say  that  the  despatch  in  which 
he    describes  the    disaster   at    Rorke's 
Drift  is  about  the  most  melancholy  one 
ever  written.     He  talks  about  the  men 
not    remaining   face   to  face   with   the 
enemy.     Why,  they  were  surrounded  by 
the   enemy !     The  impression   civilians 
must  have  from  reading  the  despatch  is 
that  the  troops,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Chelmsford,  showed  cowardice  and  ran 
away.  Making  every  allowance  for  Lord 
Chelmsford,   he  must  have  been  sadly 
wanting  in  the  feelings  of  common  jus- 
tice when  he  penned  such  a  despatch. 
Lord  Chelmsford  blames  Colonel  Durn- 
ford  for  not  having  fortified  the  camp. 
Why,  he  was  there  48  hours  himself  with 
the  whole  of  his  ammunition  for  the  cam- 
paign, and  during  all  those  48  hours  he 
never  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  do 
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what  be  says  Colonel  Dumford  should 
have  done  in  four  hours.  The  other  day 
I  asked  a  distinguished  General  his 
opinion  about  Lord  Chelmsford's  con- 
duct, and  his  answer  was — **  It  is  to  me 
perfectly  incomprehensible.  He  seems 
to  have  left  the  camp  with  all  his  ammu- 
nition, and  to  have  gone  fiddling  about 
looking  for  a  parade  ground,  with  a  hos- 
tile army  of  30,000  men  on  his  flank." 
After  the  disaster  we  find  him  riding  and 
flying  for  his  life.  And  here  is  one  of 
the  most  painful  circumstances  of  the 
whole  affair — Lord  Chelmsford  arrives 
at  the  desolated  camp  at  nightfall  and 
leaves  before  daybreak.  So  far  as  the 
Papers  go,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
the  slightest  search  to  see  whether  any 
of  those  poor  brave,  gallant  fellows 
might  not  be  lying  in  the  field  dying,  if 
not,  perhaps,  quite  dead. 

Mr.  COUETNEY  :  I  rise  to  Order. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  discussing 
the  military  conduct  of  this  war,  and  I 
can  find  no  words  in  the  Motion  to 
justify  him  in  so  doing. 

Mr.  speaker  :  Among  the  allega- 
tions  contained  in  the  Resolution  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea, 
there  is  one  to  the  effect  that  the  war 
was  begun  without  adequate  prepara- 
tion, and  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Renfrewshire  (Colonel  Mure)  certainly 
refers  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
observations  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
therefore,  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  out 
of  Order. 

SiK  ROBERT  PEEL :  People  in  this 
country  are  not  surprised  that  the  spirits 
of  Lord  Chelmsford  are  depressed  at  the 
disaster.  I  have  seen  comments  on  the 
disaster,  and  I  have  seen  how  his  military 
conduct  has  been  attacked.  He  is  not 
the  first  General  by  a  great  many  who 
has  been  out-generalled,  out-manoeuvred, 
surprised,  and  defeated ;  but  I  venture 
to  say  he  is  the  first  General  who  has 
ever  been  surprised  with  compliments 
on  the  bloody  results  of  a  defeat.  Gene- 
ral Burgoyne  went  to  crumble  up  the 
Americans ;  but  when  he  was  defeated 
and  recalled,  was  he  received  with  com- 
pliments by  George  III.  ?  Why,  George 
III.,  when  he  demanded  an  audience, 
refused  to  receive  him.  That  was  the 
way  incompetent  Generals  were  dealt 
with  in  former  days.  Nous  avons  changi 
tout  cela.  And  here  I  cannot  help  alluding 
to   the  remarkable   divergence  in  the 


statements  made  by  the   Secretary  of 
State  for  War  in  this  House,  and  by  the 
Prime  Minister  in  *'  another  place,"  in 
reference  to  the  message  of  confidence 
sent  to  Lord  Chelmsford.   The  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  said  it  was  sent  on  his 
own  responsibility,  without  consultation 
with  his  Colleagues.  The  Prime  Minister 
distinctly  said  it  was  sent  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  entire  Cabinet,  and  that  it 
was  not  unconstitutional  in  any  way.     I 
never  said  it  was  unconstitutional ;  but  I 
do  say  it  is  a  wholly  unprecedented  thing 
that    the    statements    of   two    Cabinet 
Ministers  should  be  in  absolute  contra- 
diction with  each  other.     I  shall  leave  it 
to  hon.  Members  to  reconcile  these  state- 
ments.    Well,  the  conclusion  I  come  to 
on  the  whole  matter  is  this — Taking  the 
case  as  it  stands  in  the  Blue  Books,  I  see 
no  ground  for  believing  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  just  or  necessary  war.     All 
through   these  Papers  I  am  painfully 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
worst  construction  has  always  been  put 
upon  Cetewayo's  acts  by  the  High  Com- 
missioner, contrary  to  the  obvious  opi- 
nion of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  guided,  I 
fear,  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  vacil- 
lating judgment  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone,  particularly  as  regards  the  bound- 
ary question  between  the  Transvaal  and 
Zululand.     Now,  I  admit  that  the  politi- 
cal and  the  military  situation   is  very 
serious.     I  suppose  everyone  will  admit 
the  necessity  of  upholding  our  power  in 
Africa.     At  all  event»,  everyone,  I  sup- 
pose, will  think  that  any  dismemberment 
of  our  possessions  in  South  Africa  would 
not  commend  itself  to  public  opinion  in 
this   country.     But  remarkable    words 
were  used  by  Lord  Grey  in  1853.     **I 
think  it  would  have  been  far  better  for 
this  country,"  said  Lord  Grey,  **  if  the 
British  territory  in   South  Africa  were 
confined  to  Cape  Town  and  Simon'sBay." 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  now  increased 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  discharge. 
Our  commerce  and  our  civilization  spread 
all  over  the  world.     Yes,  it  is  no  un- 
worthy desire  to  wish  to  see  fresh  chan- 
nels of  communication  open  to  the  wealth 
and  enterprize  of  this  country,  so  that 
under  the  genial  influence  of  civilization 
and  the  active  enterprize  of  commerce 
we  may  be  enabled  not  merely  to  enlarge 
the  resources  of  our  own  Empire,  but  at 
the  same  time,  under   God's  blessing, 
confer  a  real  benefaction  on  mankind. 
Those  are   works  which  carry  in  their 
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train  the  blessings  of  peace  and  order, 
and  it  is  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy 
that  would,  in  my  mind,  tend  to  the 
civilization  of  the  Natives  of  Africa  and 
the  prosperity  of  our  Colonists.  But  in 
dealing  with  savage  and  dangerous  na- 
tions, we  should  never  forget  that  keen 
sense  of  justice  and  right  which  should 
ever  guide  our  action,  and  which,  in  the 
present  instance,  it  appears  to  me,  has 
been  strangely  overlooked.  I  make 
every  allowance  for  the  actions  of  those 
who  may  not  unnaturally  have  been 
swayed  by  local  influences,  and  who 
may  not  unreasonably  have  thought  that 
those  on  the  spot  were  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  real  issue  at  stake  than  per- 
sons at  a  distance.  Nevertheless,  I  can- 
not conscientiously,  upon  the  face  of  these 
Papers,  acquit  the  High  Commissioner 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  rash- 
ness in  precipitating,  in  direct  and 
flagrant  violation  of  instructions  received 
from  home,  the  events  which  led  to  the 
great  military  disaster  of  Isandlana — 
a  disaster  which  has  so  considerably 
weakened  our  prestige,  at  all  events,  for 
the  moment,  in  an  important  Colony  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  which  has  so 
deeply  moved  in  all  its  courses  the  public 
feeling  in  this  country. 

Sib  CHAELES  EUSSELL  appealed 
to  the  House  for  indulgence  for  a  short 
time  while  he  defended  an  old  comrade 
and  an  absent  man.  He  meant  Lord 
Chelmsford.  He  promised  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  that  he  would  meet  the  question 
as  fairly  as  he  had  himself  met  it,  and 
he  would  be  more  moderate  in  his  lan- 
guage and  more  considerate  of  those 
who  were  unable  to  defend  themselves. 
The  first  charge  brought  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  against  Lord  Chelmsford 
was  that  on  the  4th  of  January  he  took 
over  from  Sir  Bartle  Frere  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  position,  or,  in  plain  lan- 
guage, that  he  obeyed  the  orders  of  his 
superior.  With  regard  to  the  plan  of 
the  campaign,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  criticized  that  with  great  severity ; 
but,  unfortunately,  he  was  not  possessed 
of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  **  a  well- 
informed  military  mind."  The  plan  of 
that  campaign  was  submitted  to  compe- 
tent military  authorities  in  this  country, 
and  was  approved.  The  difficulties  which 
Lord  Chelmsford  had  to  face  were  not  of 
his  own  creating.  After  he  had  crossed 
the  Tugela  and  got  to  the  camp  at  Isand- 
lana, ho  remained  there  making  some  I 
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reconnaissances,  and  with  practically  his 
whole  Force.      He  did  not,    therefore, 
think  it  necessary  to  intrench  the  camp, 
and  he  (Sir  Charles  Eussell)  yentured  to 
challenge  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  who 
had  spoken  of  that  as  a  single  inetance, 
to  point  to  a  single  case  where  a  Gene- 
ral moving  with  his  whole  Force  had  ever 
in  Cape  warfare  intrenched  his  camp. 
He  would  go  to  the  length  of  saying 
that  even  small  detached   parties   did 
nothing  of  the  kind.     That  was  well 
known  in  Cape  warfare,  and  be  defied 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  show  one  in- 
stance in  which  a  laager  defended  by 
British    troops    had  ever    been  taken. 
Well,   Lord   Chelmsford,    hearing  that 
the  enemy  was  somewhere  to  the  North- 
East,  went  with  a  large  Force  in  search 
of  him,  and  some  time  after  he  left  he 
became  engaged  with  a  Force,  and  was 
occupied  four  hours  in  driving  back  that 
Force.     When  he  left  the  camp,  he  sent 
a  written  order  to  Colonel  Dumford  to 
come  up  and  take  the  command  of  the 
camp.     The    witnesses  differed   as    to 
whether    the     order    directed    him    to 
"strengthen"  the  camp;  but  he  wrote 
by  his  military  secretary  to  Colonel  Pul- 
leine  to  give  the  camp  over  to  Colonel 
Dumford,  and  to  "  defend  the  camp." 
Lord  Chelmsford  had  left  before  day- 
light.   Now,  as  he  should  have  to  cast 
some  reflection  upon  those  who  were 
dead  and  gone,  and  who  had  nobly  died 
in  discharge  of  what  they  conceived  to 
be  their  duty,   he  trusted  the  House 
would  not  think  he  was  in  the  least  de- 
gree dealing  to  the  memory   of  those 
gallant  men  so  cruel  and  unjust  a  blow 
as  that  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
dealt  to  the  living.  But  the  House  would 
agree  with  him  that,  however  much  they 
might  respect  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
they  were  not  entitled  to  give  them  that 
respect  at  the  cruel  expense  of  the  living. 
His   gallant   friend.  Lord  Chelmsford, 
after  he  had  left  the  camp  before  day- 
light —  he  spoke    from  memory,    and 
without  his  notes,  for  he  little  dreamt 
that  in  a  discussion  of  a  Motion  in  which 
all  mention  of  Lord  Chelmsford's  name 
had  been  left  out  a  discussion  of  this 
sort  would  take  place.     He  was  not, 
therefore,  prepared  by  reference  to  his 
marked  Blue  Book  to  give  chapter  and 
verse  for  everything  he  said ;  but  he  as- 
sured the  House  that  he  would  state 
nothing  that  he  could  not  prove.      After 
Lord  Chelmsford  left  the  camp,  Colonel 
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Pulleine  had  notice  that  the  enemy  was 
accumulating  in  force  on  heights  about 
four  miles  off.  He  assembled  his  Force 
and  put  them  to  the  east  side  of  the 
camp,  keeping  them  under  orders  for 
some  time,  when  they  were  sent  to  their 
parades.  At  10.30  Colonel  Dumford 
arrived  and  took  the  command  of  the 
camp.  It  was  abundantly  evident  that 
some  discussion  took  place  between 
Colonel  Durnford  and  Colonel  Pulleine. 
Colonel  Durnford  said  he  had  seen  some 
of  the  enemy  on  his  left  flank,  and  he 
asked  for  a  couple  of  English  companies 
with  which  he  would  go  out  and  look 
for  them.  **  No,"  said  Colonel  Pulleine, 
*'  I  dare  not  do  so,  for  my  orders  are  to 
defend  the  camp,"  and  that,  Colonel 
Durnford' s  aide-de-camp  said,  was  re- 
peated over  and  over  again.  Ultimately, 
as  if  the  poor  fellow  had  a  strange  pre- 
sentiment, Colonel  Dumford  said  to 
Colonel  Pulleine,  "  If  I  get  into  diffi- 
culties will  you  come  to  my  rescue?" 
They  had  the  testimony  of  one  survivor 
of  the  rocket  battery  which  accompanied 
him  that  Colonel  Dumford  attacked  the 
enemy,  with  the  result  they  all  too  well 
knew.  Had  the  troops  remained  in  camp 
and  a  laager  been  formed,  which  could 
have  been  done  in  half-an-hour  or  an 
hour — had  the  orders  received  been 
obeyed  and  the  camp  defended — the  de- 
fence would  have  been  complete  and  per- 
fect. But  it  was  said  that  the  General 
sent  back  Captain  Alan  Gardner  with  an 
order  to  intrench  the  camp.  He  did  so, 
but  that  was  when  he  had  found  another 
cam  ping- ground,  which  he  determined 
to  leave  to  Colonel  Glyn,  and  in  sending 
back  for  ammunition  and  provisions  he 
added — "Intrench  your  camp."  Aud 
why  ?  As  long  as  he  had  his  mounted 
force  at  the  camp  he  was  sufficiently 
strong  ;  but  when  he  sent  the  order  the 
force  was  divided.  Let  them  now  look 
to  what  occurred  at  Eorke's  Drift.  There 
they  had  an  hour's  notice  that  the  enemy 
were  about  to  attack,  and  that  the  camp 
was  to  be  defended.  Did  Lieutenant 
Chard  say — "  Give  me  some  men,  and  I 
will  go  out  to  meet  the  enemy  ?  "  He 
did  not ;  but  he  and  Lieutenant  Brom- 
head  set  about  throwing  up  defences, 
and  they  succeeded  in  repelling  what 
was  in  proportion  a  larger  Force  than 
that  which  made  the  attack  at  Isand- 
lana.  Thus  it  was  clear  that  where  the 
men  obeyed  and  clearly  understood  the 
General's  orders,  the  defence  was  com- 


plete.  Another  point  on  which  the  rieht 
hon.  Baronet  made  an  attack   on  his 
(Sir  Charles    Bussell's)    absent    friend 
was    as    to    an    alleged  want  of  feel- 
ing  which    he   showed    when    he  left 
the  camp  at  Isandlana  before  dayb'ght 
on  the  morning  after  the  disaster.     But 
why  did  he  go  before  daylight?    He 
did  so  for  two  reasons — first,  because  he 
felt  obliged  to  hasten  to  the  assistance 
of  the  httle  garrison  at  Borke's  Drift ; 
and,  secondly,  because  he  very  properly 
wished  to  spare  his  men  the  horrible 
sight,  of  the  mutilated  corpses  of  their 
comrades;   for  he  need  hardly  remind 
the  House  that  in  African  warfare  it  was 
notorious  that  the  Zulus   never  left  a 
wounded  man  living  on  the  field.  Where 
the  wounded   were  not  carried  off  for 
more  brutal  purposes,  they  were  killed 
on  the  spot.     If,  indeed,  Lord  Chelms- 
ford had  incurred  the  risk  of  further  loss, 
he  would  have  deserved  some  small  por- 
tion of  the  blame  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  imputed  to  him.    Let  him  re- 
mind the   House  of  Lord  Chelmsford's 
career.     He  had  served  the  country  for 
35  years ;  he  was  present  in  the  Crimea 
and  attained  the  medal  and  clasp.     His 
high  courage  was  known  to  him  and  to 
everyone  else  who  saw  Lord  Chelmsford, 
and  they  would  give  him  credit  for  great 
capacity.     Then,  again,  he  served  in  the 
Indian  Mutiny  and  attained  the  medal, 
and  as  Assistant  Adjutant  General  he 
accompanied  the  Abyssinian  Expedition 
and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Mag- 
dala ;  and  in  one  of  his  despatches  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala  said  he  desired  to 
speak  '*  specifically  of  his  great  ability 
and  great  energy."     Was  the  man  who 
had  thus  served  his  country,  aud  who 
one  day  met  with  a  disaster  for  which, 
in  his  conscience,  he  believed — and  he 
said  it  on  his  honour  as  a  gentleman — 
Lord  Chelmsford  was  utterly  irrespon- 
sible, to  have  his  career  in  life  cut  short 
because  charges  such  as  they  had  heard, 
and  which  were  incapable  of  being  sus- 
tained,   were,    in    his    absence,    made 
against  him  ?    If  so,  they  were  going 
to  take  a  course  which  would  not  only 
be  a  grave    injustice   to   the  General 
himself,  but  also  to    the    Forces  that 
served  under  him.     He  did  not  quite 
understand    the  allusion  of  the    right 
hon.  Baronet  to  the   case  of  Admiral 
Byng  ?   Did  he  understand  him  to  mean 
that  they  were  to  have  such  another 
murder? 

\^Se€ond  Night, ^ 
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Sib  ROBERT  PEEL  was  understood 
to  explain  that  he  had  no  wish  to  refer 
to  the  practices  of  by-gone  days,  further 
than  to  show  what  was  then  the  conse- 
quence of  an  error  of  judgment  such  as 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  committed. 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL  said,  it 
might  be  some  consolation  to  the  friends 
of  Lord  Chelmsford  that,  if  a  military 
execution  was  to  take  place,  it  would  be 
on  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  talked  a  great  deal  about  what 
popular  opinion  did  in  regard  to  the 
Crimea;  but  the  real  state  of  things 
was  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  had 
been  represented.  It  was  only  when  the 
officers  of  the  Army  had  clamoured  till 
they  were  tired,  and  had  pointed  out  the 
shortcomings,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land awoke  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
He  must  say  that,  when  it  was  remem- 
bered that  a  grave  responsibility  was 
cast  upon  Lord  Chelmsford,  a  clearer 
and  more  distinct  charge  should  be 
brought  forward  than  the  accusation 
that  the  blood  of  the  brave  men  who 
lost  their  lives  rested  on  his  head.  He 
coupled  that  strong — he  would  go  fur- 
ther, and  say  that  outrageous — language 
with  the  suggestion  that  Lord  Chelms- 
ford should  be  tried  by  court-martial. 
Why  did  not  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
move  for  such  a  trial  openly  and  boldly 
in  the  House?  Why  did  he  not  take 
some  stop  to  secure  the  military  inquiry 
which  he  suggested  should  be  held  r  He 
would  undertake  to  say  that  if  Lord 
Chelmsford  only  received  that  fair  play 
which  he  was  happy  to  say  the  noble 
and  gallant  Lord  was  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Gk>vemment,  the 
day  would  come  when  those  who  cla- 
moured against  him  would  appear  as 
those  now  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  this 
generation  who  clamoured  against  the 
illustrious  Duke  of  Wellington  and  de- 
manded his  recall  at  the  outset  of  his 
career  in  the  Peninsula,  and  who,  had 
they  been  listened  to,  might  have  pre- 
vented those  great  and  glorious  results 
which  the  country  derived  afterwards 
through  the  exercise  of  his  magnificent 
genius.  Lord  Chelmsford  was  the  last 
man  who  would  wish  him  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  himself  and  such  a 
man  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  but 
there  were  some  points  in  which  small 
things  might  be  compared  to  great.  It 
was  true  that  Lord  Chelmsford  had  been 
sustained  in  what  must  have  been  to  him 


a  terrible  trial  by  that  which  was  toack- 
ing  to  every  man— namely,  the  confideiife 
expressed  in  him  and  his  brare  soldiers 
by  his  Queen.  He  apologized  to  the 
House  for  the  length  at  which  he  had 
detained  it ;  but  he  could  not  ait  still  and 
hear  an  absent  colleague  severely  een- 
sured  without  rising  to  claim  for  him 
what  the  House  was  always  so  ready  to 
accord — fair  and  honest  play. 

Ma.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  said,  that  if 
anything  could  have  induced  him  to  Tote 
with  the  Gt>vemment,   it  would   have 
been  the  amusing,  irrelevant,  specious, 
and  altogether  unfair  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
(Sir  Bobert  Peel).     At  the  same  time, 
when  he  heard  the  Resolution   of  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ch^sea 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke),  he  felt  it  im- 
possible to  vote   for  it.      But,    on  the 
other  hand,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
vote  for  the  Gk>vemment,  because,  thoisgh 
the  Eesolution  dealt  hardly  with   Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  yet  he  thought  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Government  had  b(*en  in- 
finitely worse,   because  cens^uring  him 
without  recalling  him  made  his  position 
most  difficult,  while  they  were  not  in  a 
position  to  have  the  right  of  censuring 
him  at  all.    The  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  he 
thought,  was  most  unfair,  as  in  it  no  al- 
lowances were  made  for  the  difficulties 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere' s  position,  and  itcnn- 
tained  assertions  to  the  effect  that  the 
High  Commissioner  had  acted  in  direct 
violation  of  the  instructions  he  had  re- 
ceived— assertions    that  were    founded 
upon  the  despatch  of  the  21  st  of  Novem- 
ber, which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  must 
well  know  did  not  reach  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
until  after  he  had  issued  the  Ultimatum. 
He  would  prove  that  the  High  Com- 
missioner received  no  instructions  what- 
ever before  the  issuing  of  the  Ultimatunx, 
and  had  every  reason  to  believe,  by  the 
language  and  tone  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment,  that  he,   as  High  Commis- 
sioner,   was    authorized    to    settle  the 
existing  difficulties  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment  and  ability.      He  held  that 
when  Sir  Bartle  Frere  arrived  at  the 
Cape  it  was  absolutely  necessary  either 
that  he  should  fight  the  Zulus  or  the 
Boers,  or  retreat  from  the  TransvaaL 
If  he  (Mr.  Ashley)  had  been  High  Com- 
missioner, he  should  undoubtedly  have 
adopted  the  third  course,  and  adviW 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  give  back 
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the  Sovereignty  of  the  Transvaal,  as  in 
1854  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Orange  Free  State.  It  was  an  ill-advised 
annexation,  founded  upon  wrong  infor- 
mation.    But  Sir  Bartle  Frere  may  well 
have  doubted  whether  the  home  authori- 
ties would  have  consented  (so  'soon  to 
stultify  an  act  which  had  been  loudly  pro- 
claimed as  a  deed  of  wise  statesmanship. 
The  whole  tenor  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
communications    pointed    to    offensive 
measures,  and  the  Government  tacitly 
acquiesced  in  leaving  the  discretion  to 
him.     By  the  middle  of  September  the 
Government  had  in  their  possession  the 
plans  for  the  hostile  invasion  of  Zulu- 
land,    and    the    very    words    of  Lord 
Chelmsford  stating  that  it  was  in  con- 
templation.    Now,  what  language  would 
they  expect  a  Government  to  use  wish- 
ing to  curb  and  check  a  high  official 
who  had  expressed  strong  views,  and  to 
lead  him  to  understand  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  declaring  war  would  be  his 
responsibility,    and  not    theirs?      The 
language  of  such  a  Government  would 
be  civil,  but  it  would  be  language  not  to 
be  mistaken.    It  was  all  the  more  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Government  to  do 
that,  when  they  were  using  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  name  as  a  name  to  conjure  with 
in   respect  to   a  similar  expedition  in 
Afghanistan  to  overcome  the  great  mass 
of  Indian  authorities  on  the  other  side. 
What  was  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  think  with 
respect    to   an    invasion    of   the   Zulu 
country,  when    he    was  quoted   as  an 
authority  with  respect  to  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,   which  was  on   all   fours 
with  the  one  he  was  projecting?     He 
had  received  nothing  but  two  wretched 
despatches  referring  to  anything  like  a 
chock  on  his  movements,  and  he  must 
have  thought  that  the  Government  were 
not  inclined  to  take  the  responsibility 
off  his  shoulders,   that  they   were  too 
much    engaged  with  other  matters  to 
form  a  policy  for  themselves,  and  that 
they  wished  him  to  form  a  policy.    If 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  been  successful, 
they  would  have  heard  nothing  in  the 
way  of  censure — they  would  have  heard 
nothing   but   praise.     One  of  the  des- 
patches   in    question  was  a  telegram, 
dated  October  5,  in  which  the  Colonial 
Secretary  only  said  he  still  hoped  there 
was  a  good  chance  of  avoiding  war; 
and  the  other  was  a   despatch,  dated 
October  17,  in  which  the  Government 
refused  the  reinforcements;  which  were 


afterwards  sent  out.  In  the  latter 
despatch,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  W6w  merely 
told  the  Government  had  a  confident 
hope  that,  by  meeting  the  Zulus  in 
a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  reason- 
able compromise,  it  would  be  possible 
to  avert  war.  There  was  no  sug- 
gestion then  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
should  not  take  the  responsibility  on  his 
shoulders.  Wheii  the  Government  re- 
ceived information  of  the  delivery  of  the 
Ultimatum  they  did  not  condemn  it ;  for 
in  a  despatch,  dated  January  23,  they 
merely  said  that  the  communications 
previously  received  had  not  entirely  pre- 
pared them  for  the  course  he  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  take.  The  policy  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had  been  ratified  by  the 
Government  keeping  him  in  office.  [The 
Chanob'lloe  of  the  Exchequer:  No.] 
It  meant  that  they  sanctioned  the  policy, 
but  condemned  what  they  now  styled 
the  hasty  and  indecorous  way  in  which 
he  had  urged  it  on.  The  despatch  of 
January  23  said — 

'*  In  making  these  observations,  I  do  not 
desire  to  question  the  advisableness  of  the  policy 
which  you  have  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt  in 
difficult  and  complicated  affairs,  and  I  sincerely 
trust  the  policy  you  have  adopted  may  prove 
successful." 

From  that  date  to  the  19th  March  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  any  animadversion 
having  been  passed  on  Sir  Bartle  Frere ; 
but  after  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  a 
military  disaster,  the  Gt>vernment  had 
thought  that  they  must  do  something  to 
satisfy  the  public  and  to  divert  attention 
from  themselves.  He  quite  agreed  with 
the  remarks  which  had  been  made  as  to 
the  inexpediency  of  leaving  these  grave 
issues  to  the  arbitrament  of  pro-Consuls 
abroad ;  but  the  proper  way  of  checking 
such  laxity  of  administration  was  by  a 
Resolution  directed  against  the  Govern- 
ment which  permitted  it,  and  not  against 
the  Governor,  who  only  exercised  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  the  discretion  which 
had  been  left  to  him.  He  condemned 
the  policy  of  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had 
been  the  willing  instrument ;  but  the 
responsibility  did  not  lie  with  the  agent, 
but  with  the  principal.  To  sum  up.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had,  in  his  office  as  High 
Commissioner,  received  very  scant  jus- 
tice at  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
and  it  was  not  likely  that  zealous  and 
conscientious  men  would  be  found  to  fill 
similar  offices  in  the  future  unless  a 
different  line  of  conduct  was  adopted 
towards  them. 


[^Sie^nd  NightJ] 
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Colonel  CHAPLIN  said,  that,  having 
spent  some  years  of  his  life  in  Natal  and 
Zululand,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  Motion  now  before  the  House. 
In  the  original  draft  of  it,  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Chelsea  had  carefully 
confined  himself  to  an  expression  of  re- 
gret that  the  Ultimatum  had  been  sent 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Gk>yem- 
ment,  and  so  far  he  (Colonel  Chaplin) 
was  not  disposed  to  disagree  with 
him;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  was  something  underlying  it 
which  conveyed  a  censure  upon  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  which  was  in  no  wise 
merited.  Again,  the  hon.  Baronet  fell 
into  the  mistake,  than  which  nothing 
was  more  foolish  and  absurd,  of  con- 
trasting the  conduct  of  civilized  nations 
with  that  of  barbarous  tribes.  From  his 
experience  of  the  States  of  South  Africa 
— and  he  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  it — 
there  existed  there  a  feeling  of  great 
uneasiness  among  the  White  population 
of  what  might  be  their  fate  should  any- 
thing be  put  into  the  heads  of  the  Blacks 
that  the  Whites  were  not  of  a  race  vastly 
superior  to  themselves.  The  growth  of 
any  such  opinion  as  that  was  the  greatest 
and  gravest  danger  against  which  they 
had  to  guard.  This  was  a  point  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
had  entirely  overlooked.  The  great  fear 
entertained  bv  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  the 
European  population  was  that  there 
might  be  a  rising  of  the  Natal  Kaffirs 
in  conjunction  with  all  the  Native  Tribes 
surrounding  the  Colony.  And  what  the 
consequence  of  such  a  rising  would  be 
in  a  country  where  the  Blacks  were  to 
the  White  population  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  13  to  1,  he  need  not  dwell 
upon.  It  had  been  proved  by  the  Blue 
Books  that  Cetewayo  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  excite  the  Black  popula- 
tion for  years,  and  the  result  of  a  general 
rising  on  their  part  would  be  the  com- 
plete massacre  of  the  White  inhabitants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  Colony.  And  if  that 
happened,  what  would  be  the  fate  of 
the  other  Colonies  ?  The  feeling  of  un- 
easiness to  which  he  had  already  alluded 
so  far  from  abating,  had  of  late  years 
largely  and  gravely  increased,  the  chief 
cause  of  which  was  the  continually  in- 
creasing power  of  Cetewayo.  He  denied 
that,  as  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke),  the  Zulu 
military  system  was,  for  over  20  years,  I 


just  as  well  prepared  for  war  as  it 
now.    When  he  was  in  Natal,  10  or  12 
years  ago,  the  Zulu  Army  was  not  nearly 
so  formidable  ;  but  as  the  strength  of  hi 
Army  increased,  the  conduct  of  Getewmp> 
had  been  growing  more  overbearing  and 
insolent.    During  the  last  12  months  the 
feeling  of  uneasiness  at  his  conduct  h&d 
been  increasing  so  much  along  the  whole 
line  of  Frontier  that  some  of  the  settlezs 
had  absolutely  fled  from  their  homes. 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  be  tolerated 
no  longer  if  we  desired    to   keep  oju 
Colonial  Empire.     Soon  after  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  arrived  in  the  Colony,  he  wrote 
home  to  say  he  found    "the  state  of 
affairs  more  critical  than  even  he  ex- 
pected."   These  were  significant  words; 
and  hon.  Members  who   had    no    ex- 
perience of   savage    races    could  oclj 
appreciate  the  situation  which  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  described  by  being  suddenly  tnLs- 
ported  from  that  House  to  Natal.    It 
had  not  been   denied  that    Sir    Bartld 
Frere  was  a  man  of  great  experience 
and  ability,  and  had  won  a  deserved  re- 
putation by  his  previous  services  to  his 
country.     Being  on  the  spot,   he  mu^t 
be  far  more  able  to  judge  of  the  netcs- 
sities  of  the  case  than  people  at  home. 
Having  faith  in  the  ability  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  and  also  in  his  perfect  honesty  of 
purpose,  he  felt  bound  to  offer  his  stric- 
gent  opposition  to  the^otion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet.     With  reference  to  the  military 
position,  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant General  the  Member  for  East  Aber- 
deenshire (Sir  Alexander  Gordon)  that  a 
regiment  of  Cavalry  would  have  been  of 
the  greatest  use  in  the  operations  against 
the  Zulus ;  and  he  was  surprised,  when 
the  first  appeal  for  reinforcements  was 
made,  that  the  Government  had  declined 
to  send  out  any  Cavalry.     He  thought, 
however,  that  the  Liberal  Govemmeot, 
which  had  disbanded  the  Cape  Mounted 
Eifles,  shared  in  the  responsibility ;  and 
he  believed  that,   at  the  present  tim^?. 
there  could  be  no  more  efficient  regiment 
for  service  in  South  Africa  than  that 
corps.     In  cases  like  the    disaster   at 
Isandlana  the  tendency  was  to  find  a 
scapegoat,  and  the  one  selected  on  this 
occasion,  he  regretted  to  say,  was  Loid 
Chelmsford.     It  was  painful  to  approach 
this  subject,  for  they  must  criticize  the 
acts  of  the  dead  as  well  as  those  of  the 
living.    It  was  natural  to  throw  all  the 
blame  on  the  General  commanding,  and 
in  almost  every  instance  it  was  right 
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to  do  80  if  his  orders  were  obeyed.  Now, 
the  hoQ.  and  gallant  Member  for  East 
Aberdeenshire  said  that  on  the  night  of 
the  21st  of  January  the  Zulu  Army  was 
two  miles  from  the  camp  at  Isandlana. 
He  could  not  tell  where  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  got  his  information  from ; 
but  having  carefully  studied  the  Blue 
Books  without  finding  any  information 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Zulu  Army,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  much  nearer  20 
miles  distant  on  that  night.  Anyone 
who  had  seen  the  Zulus  on  the  path 
knew  well  the  enormous  distances  they 
could  travel  without  intermission.  The 
first  intimation  of  large  bodies  of  Zulus 
was  at  half- past  7.  Colonel  Dum- 
ford  arrived  at  half-past  10.  The  dis- 
tinct orders  left  by  the  General  were 
that  Colonel  Pulleine  should  "defend 
the  camp ; "  and  had  those  orders  been 
obeyed,  and  not  distinctly  disobeyed, 
the  disaster,  which  they  all  deplored, 
would  never  have  occurred. 

Mr.  W.  H.  JAMES  said,  the  position 
of  Natal  differed  from  that  of  every 
other  Colony.  The  House  remembered 
how  the  subject  of  Confederation  was 
discussed  last  year.  The  question  with 
which  they  had  to  deal  was  not  either 
who  was  to  blame  for  the  disaster  nor 
how  it  was  to  be  retrieved,  but  how 
tliey  were  for  the  future  to  deal  with 
the  Black  races  in  South  Africa,  who, 
instead  of  dying  out  as  the  Whites  ad- 
vanced, as  was  the  case  in  Canada  and 
Australia,  increased  in  numbers  pari 
passu  with  the  Whites.  He  should  not 
have  troubled  the  House  had  it  not 
been  for  his  Motion  a  year  ago,  when 
he  proposed  that  the  subject  of  our 
Native  policy  in  South  Africa  should  be 
investigated  by  a  Boyal  Commission, 
not  with  the  object  of  weakening  Sir 
Bartle  Frere*s  powers,  but  rather 
strengthening  them.  The  conduct  of 
the  high  officials  in  South  Africa  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  strong  anim- 
adversion. The  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  had  made  a  severe  attack 
on  Lord  Chelmsford.  As  an  English- 
man, he  must  say  it  was  a  great 
mistake,  whenever  any  great  disaster 
occurred,  to  insist  on  having  a  victim. 
He  did  not  know  Lord  Chelmsford ;  but 
after  the  explanations  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
the    Member    for     Westminster     (Sir 


Charles  Eussell),  he  should  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  lay  blame  on  Lord 
Chelmsford  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
right,    hon.   Baronet  the   Member  for 
Tamworth  had  spoken.     If  it  was  pos- 
sible   for    the  men  whose    bones    lay 
bleaching  on  the  ground  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  late  disaster  in  South  Africa 
to  speak  again,  they  would  be  the  last, 
he  was  convinced,  to  join  in  the  blame 
which  had  been  so  unsparingly  visited 
upon  Lord  Chelmsford.     The  position  of 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  a  very  painful  one. 
It  was  painful  to  find  a  man  of  the  re- 
markable character  and  philanthrophic 
services  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  blamed  for 
the  war.     He  did  not  think  he  only  was 
responsible.     The  blame,  in  his  opinion, 
was  rather  due  to  the  Government  at 
home.     The  Government  had  paid  too 
little  attention  to  what  was  going  on  in 
South  Africa  a  year  ago.     They  must 
have  known  that  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  must   inevitably  kindle  the 
most  hostile  feelings  in  tiie  minds  of 
Cetewayo  and  his  warriors.     He  feared 
very  much  that  missionary  influence  was 
at  the  bottom  of  these  wars  in  South 
Africa,  though  all  the  missionary  socie- 
ties repudiated  the  idea  of  spreading 
Christianity  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
among  savage    nations.     Ho  certainly 
had  no  faith  in  the  Christianity  which 
was  forced  on  a  people  by  such  means. 
They  had  already  enough  to  do,  and  as 
they  enlarged  the    mission   field  they 
would  encourage  not  merely  a  civilizing 
and  Christianizing  influence,  \)\xi  promote 
the  spread  of  a  dangerous    and  mer- 
cenary spirit,    place   the    lives  of  the 
Colonists  in  jeopardy,  and  endanger  the 
Native  races.     It  would  be  well  in  the 
future,  if,  instead  of  avenging  disasters, 
we  recognized  the  service  rendered  by 
men  who  prevented  them  by  averting 
the  misunderstandings  out  of  which  they 
arose — a  service  which  had  been  effec- 
tively rendered,    in    relation    to  otlier 
tribes,  by  Mr.  Percy  Nightingale,  who 
had  recently  returned  to  this  country. 
If  we  had  had  peace  in  the  Colony  for 
20  years,  it  had  been  largely  owing  to  • 
the  wise  and  sagacious  conduct  of  Sir 
Philip    Wodehouse     and     Sir     Henry 
Barkly.     So  long  ago  as  1 842,  an  agree- 
ment was  come  to  with  the  Zulus  as  to 
their  boundaries,    and   the  manner  in 
which  they  had  abided  by  the  arrange- 
ment then  made  showed  that  they  did 
not  act  aggressively.    All  this.  difflgnl^L^ 
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had  arisen  out  of  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  the  high-handed  conduct 
we  had  since  pursued.  The  encroach- 
ment of  the  Boers  upon  the  Zulus  had 
been  the  subject  of  the  strongest  animad- 
versions by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone, 
and  Cetewayo  had  complained  to  us  that 
we  had  not  fulfilled  our  engagements  to 
him  to  restrain  the  Boers.  The  oft-quoted 
declaration  of  Cetewayo,  that  he  was 
governor  and  would  kill,  was  mentioned 
in  a  despatch,  accompanied  by  an  inclo- 
sure,  which  came  from  Mr.  Osborne, 
the  magistrate  at  Newcastle,  from 
which  it  appeared  probable  that  ex- 
cessive rum-drinking  was  mainly  to 
blame  for  this  outburst  of  threaten- 
ing language.  He  hoped  that  when 
this  unfortunate  affair  was  settled  and 
peace  was  restored,  we  should  do  at  the 
Cape  as  we  had  done  at  New  Zealand, 
where  Maori  wars  ceased  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Imperial  troops.  He  was 
afraid  this  war  was  only  another  in- 
stance of  the  oppression  of  that  spirit  of 
independence  which  was  the  true  heri- 
tage of  peoples ;  and  though,  perhaps, 
it  was  not  now  possible  to  arrest  it,  he 
trusted  that  our  statesmen  and  generals, 
recollecting  that  the  Creator  had  made 
of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
would  so  conduct  their  mission  into 
Zululand  as  to  make  it  one,  not  of 
cruelty,  but  of  mercy. 

Sib  HENEY  HOLLAND  said,  that 
he  need  hardly  express  the  regret  which 
he  felt  in  differing  from  thoge  with  whom 
he  ordinarily  acted,  and  for  whose  judg- 
ment ho  had  an  unfeigned  respect.  He 
regretted,  also,  to  have  to  advocate  that 
a  harder  measure  should  be  dealt  out 
to  a  Governor  of  tried  ability^  who 
was  not  present  to  defend  himself.  But 
the  subject  was  one  of  such  grave  im- 
portance in  the  present  and  in  the  future 
that  it  was  raised  above  the  level  of  a 
Party  question ;  and  as  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  he  had  so  fully  stated  his  defence, 
in  many  ably-written  despatches,  carried 
up  to  a  very  recent  date,  that  one  felt 
that  all  that  could  be  said  by  him  had 
been  said.  After  the  most  anxious  and 
careful  perusal  of  the  Papers  presented 
to  Parliament,  he  felt  bound  to  express 
his  concurrence  in  the  terms  of  the  Keso- 
lutions  which  had  been  brought  before 
the  House,  except  as  to  the  words  **  with- 
out adequate  preparation,"  which  were 
apparently  intended  to  convey  acensureto 
the  Government  for  not  having  sufficiently 
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met  the  case  and  supplied  Ijord  Chelms- 
ford with  troops.      He  entirely  denied 
that  any  censure  ought  to  be  applied  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government   npon  that 
ground,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  to  him 
that  they  had  done  everything  asked  of 
them.     They  had  been  asked  for  troops 
sufficient  to  defend  the  Colony,  and  they 
sent  out  all  that  were  asked  for  by  the 
two  officers  at  the  Cape.     Thej  could 
not  anticipate  an  act    which  plunged 
them    into    war,     and,     therefore,    he 
could  not  help  believing  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Henfrevshire 
(Colonel  Mure)  had  really  misoonceiTed 
their    case,    and    misunderstood    their 
views.     It  was  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Government  did  not  intend  any  offenaiTe 
attack  upon  the  Zulus.     There  was  one 
point  that  might  fairly  be  urged  against 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  connection  with  the 
adequacy  of  his  preparations,  which  was 
very  important,  as  showing  his  deter- 
mination for  war.     It  would  be  well  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  pressed  for  troops ;  and 
on  November  4,  he  received  a  telegram 
stating    in    substance    that    additional 
officers  had  been  sent,  but  that  no  more 
troops  would  be  sent.     On  October  17, 
1878,  the  Colonial  Secretary  wrote  him 
a  despatch,  expressing  a  confident  hope 
that  war  might  be  averted,  and  added, 
''  that  the  Forces  at  your  disposal  should 
suffice  to  meet  any  other  emergency ;  " 
and  that  despatch  Sir  Bartle  Frere  shonid 
have  received  about  November  20.     The 
telegraphic  despatch  was  received  by  him 
on  4th  November  last,  at  which  date, 
therefore,  he  knew  that  no  more  troops 
would  be  sent ;  and  on  the  5th  of  that 
month  he  wrote,  urging  again  that  more 
troops  should  be  sent.     It  appeared  that 
in  the  meantime  the  Government  at  home 
had  received  further  despatches,  and  bad 
determined  that  more  troops  should  be 
sent.  Accordingly,  in  the  despatch  of  2 1  st 
November,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  announced  that  further  troops 
would  be  sent.    That  despatch,  however, 
did  not  reach  Sir  Bartle  Frere  until  he 
had  placed  his  Ultimatum  in  the  hands 
of  Cetewayo's  officers  on  the  1 6th  Decem- 
ber last.     He  had  acted,  therefore,  appa- 
rently, without  having  what  was  in  his 
own   judgment     an     adequate    Force. 
The  view  which  he  (Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land) desired  to  submit  to  the  House, 
and  which  he  believed  was  dearly  sup- 
ported by  the  Papers,  was  bri^j  that^ 
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whether  we  looked  to  the  past  or  to  the 
future;  to  what  had  been  done,  or  to 
what  there  remained  to  do ;  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  should  have  been  recalled.  First, 
as  to  the  past ;  the  Papers  showed  that 
he  had  sent  his  Ultimatum  to  the 
Zulu  King  without  the  sanction  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  without  their 
having  had  sufficient  time  to  consider  the 
terms  or  the  mode  or  time  of  delivering 
it.  And,  by  that  course,  he  had  forced 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  assumed 
the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  de- 
clared war  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
and  against  the  wishes  of  the  Gt)vem- 
ment.  He  (Sir  Henry  Holland)  held — 
and  here  he  parted  company  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government — that  for  that  act 
alone  he  should  have  been  recalled. 
Wherever  it  was  possible,  he  was  fully 
prepared  to  admit  that  it  was  not  only 
loyal  but  expedient  for  a  Government 
to  uphold  their  servants.  He  held  that 
if  a  Governor  in  time  of  difficulty  as- 
sumed a  policy  approved  of  by  the  Go- 
vernment at  home,  he  should  be  up- 
held, though  he  might  have  committed 
errors  of  judgment  in  giving  effect  to 
that  policy.  So,  again,  a  Governor 
should  be  upheld  who,  in  like  difficul- 
ties, had  taken  a  course  within  his 
powers,  but  not  altogether  approved  of 
by  the  Home  Government.  He  would  go 
further,  and  say  that  if,  in  the  face  of 
some  terrible  and  immediate  emergency, 
threatening  danger  to  life  and  property, 
a  Governor  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
assume  an  authority  beyond  his  powers, 
his  policy  should  be  approved,  and  he 
should  not  be  recalled.  The  present 
case  fell  under  the  third  head.  It  was 
not  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  committed 
errors  in  carrying  out  a  course  within 
his  powers;  it  was  not  that  he  had 
taken  a  course  within  his  powers,  but 
disapproved  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ;  but  that  he  had  adopted  a  policy 
beyond  his  powers.  He  had  assumed 
the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  de- 
clared war  without  the  authority  of  Go- 
vernment, without  the  existence  of  that 
terrible  and  immediate  emergency  which 
could  alone  have  justified  him  in  fol- 
lowing that  course.  The  onus  was, 
therefore,  upon  him  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  emergency,  and 
it  was  all  the  more  necessary  for 
him  to  do  so  in  the  present  case  as 
he  had  acted  against  the  wishes  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  who  sent 


out  troops  to  defend  the  Colony,  but 
not  to  attack  Cetewayo.  The  Ultima- 
tum which  he  sent  to  the  Zulu  King 
could  only  be  justified  by  his  clearly 
showing  that  there  did  exist  an  emer- 
gency of  the  kind  referred  to,  and  if  he 
failed  to  show  that,  he  failed  to  justify 
his  conduct.  Before  the  last  Govern- 
ment despatch  of  the  19th  of  March  was 
published,  it  was  not  known  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  pre- 
pared to  censure  Sir  Bartle  Frere  or 
to  uphold  what  he  had  done  ;  and  those 
who  supported  the  Eesolution  were 
therefore  prepared  to  show  that  there 
was  no  such  emergency.  All  doubt, 
however,  upon  this  point  had  now  been 
removed  by  the  Government  declaring 
that  to  be  their  view,  and  the  opponents 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  were  to  that  extent 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  proving 
that  part  of  their  case.  However  much 
the  Government  attempted  now  to  ex- 
plain away  the  censure  passed  upon 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  that  despatch,  it  was 
clear  that  they  agreed  that  he  had  taken 
a  course  against  their  views  and  without 
their  authority.  That  being  the  case, 
after  so  grave  an  error  as  that  com- 
mitted by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  declaring 
war  without  authority — a  proceeding 
which  was  unprecedented  in  our  Colo- 
nial history — he  maintained  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  should  have  been  recalled 
if  there  was  any  desire  and  intention 
to  retain  a  proper  and  necessary  check 
upon  the  action  of  our  Colonial  Go- 
vernors. So  much  for  the  past.  As  to 
the  future,  his  recall  was  in  his  (Sir 
Henry  Holland's)  judgment  no  less 
necessary,  for  the  war  yet  remained  to 
be  ended,  and  the  terms  of  peace  nego- 
tiated. Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
declared  their  confidence  that  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  **  would  conduct  our  difficulties  in 
South  Africa  to  a  successful  issue."  The 
Colonial  Secretary  had  made  an  able 
defence  of  the  general  policy  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  and  of  what  he  had  done  in 
the  Colony.  He  (Sir  Henry  Holland) 
did  not  propose  now  to  discuss  that 
policy ;  but  he  confessed  that  he  looked 
with  some  hesitation  upon  it,  and 
thought  that  perhaps  it  might  be  de- 
fined as  a  policy  of  annexation  to  please 
the  Dutch  malcontents  in  the  Transvaal. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  dispute  the  good  work  done  by  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  during  the  earlier  part  of 
his  rule  in  South  Africa.     The  present 
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difficulty,  however,  with  which  SirBartle 
Frere  had  to  deal  was  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  how  to  end  it,  and  the  terms 
of  peace  to  be  arranged.  He  thought 
that  the  Papers  before  the  House  fur- 
nished proof  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was 
not  the  proper  person  to  end  the  war,  or 
to  make  peace  ;  for  he  believed  it  might 
be  shown  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had 
misconceived  his  position  as  Colonial 
Governor,  and  that  he  had  put  forward 
grounds  in  defence  of  his  conduct 
which  were  in  no  way  sufficient,  even 
upon  his  own  showing,  and  highly- 
coloured  as  they  were  in  his  despatches. 
Those  grounds  would,  in  themselves, 
have  amply  justified  a  reference  to  the 
Home  Government;  they  would  have 
justified  him  in  urging  upon  that  Go- 
vernment the  expediency  of  allowing 
him  power  to  make  conditions  with  the 
Zulu  King,  and  to  enforce  the  perform- 
ance of  such  conditions,  if  necessary,  by 
war.  But  he  had  put  them  forward  as 
reasons  for  the  course  which  he  had  taken, 
of  declaring  war  at  once  upon  his  own 
responsibility.  The  Papers  also  showed 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  grievously 
erred  in  the  manner  of  making  and 
sending  the  Ultimatum;  and  that  he 
had  acted  with  precipitancy  and  un- 
statesmanlike  rashness.  He  had  mis- 
conceived his  position  in  this — that  he 
appeared  to  think  that  all  that  was 
necessary  to  justify  his  action  was  to 
show,  in  the  first  place,  that  Cetewayo 
was  a  cruel  despot,  and  that  he  had 
broken  through  certain  promises  made 
at  his  Coronation.  Secondly,  that  raids 
had  been  committed  on  British  territory, 
for  which  no  reparation  had  been  made. 
Thirdly,  that  settlers  on  parts  of  the 
disputed  territory  had  been  warned  off  and 
obliged  to  leave  their  farms.  Fourthly, 
that  the  military  organization  of  Zululand 
was  a  standing  menace  to  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Colony  of  Natal.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  his  argument,  all  that  might 
be  admitted.  Admit,  if  necessary,  that 
redress  would  have  to  be  obtained ;  that 
some  change  would,  sooner  or  later, 
have  to  be  enforced  on  the  Zulu  Govern- 
ment ;  or  assume,  with  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer,  that — 

"  The  relations  of  the  Zulu  Gbyemment  with 
OS  oould  no  longer,  with  safety,  be  left  as  they 
were." 

Yet  all  those  grounds  were  only  sufficient 
to  justify  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  appealing  to 
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the  Home  (Government,  and  would  not  m 
any  way,  justify  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  the 
immediate  action  which,   lie  hskd  takea. 
They  did  not  show  that  invasioii  wasimim- 
nent,  and  that  it  was  not  poasible  to  con- 
sult the  Government  before  dedazing' wax. 
That,  however,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  failed 
to  see,  although  the  Gk>'Feminent  at  hcmt 
clearly    admitted    it.       He     would   go 
further,  and  say  that  tlie  examinatKm  ci 
the  Papers  showed  that  not    only  to 
there  no  emergency  which  trould  jngtify 
the  action  taken  by  Sir  Bartle  Prere,  bst 
that,  with  tact  and  judgment,  the  war      | 
might  have  been  avoided,  at  all  ereate, 
for    some  time    to    come.     Sir  Barde       | 
Frere  had,  according  to  the  Papers  lai^ 
before  Parliament,  done  but  scant  justice 
to  the  Zulus  and  their  King ;  he  had  not 
endeavoured  to   place  himself  in  their 
position  and  to  understand  their  wishes : 
while  he  had  over-coloured  and  gireo 
undue  effect  to  certain  acts  and  wordi 
which  were  in  themselves  reprehensible, 
and,  perhaps,    required    compensadoa 
and  apology,  but  did  not  threaten  im> 
mediate  danger  to  Natal,  nor  justify  the 
steps  taken  by  him.  In  the  last  despateh 
from  the  Governor,  of  February  12,  be 
had  used  the  very  remarkable  words, 
**  the  die  for  peace  or  for  war  has  beea 
cast  more  than  two  years  ago."     Now,  he 
(Sir  Henry  Holland)  wished  the  House  to 
consider  whether  that  was  really  the  case. 
Down  to  November,  1 876,  Cetewayo  aad 
the  Zulus  were  on  friendly  and  indmits 
terms  with  the  Natal  Government.    Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  on  November  28,  1875, 
expressed  his  pleasure   "at  the  satis- 
factory relations  that  have  always  existt^ 
between  this  Colony  and  the  Zulus."  In 
April,  1876,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  tea- 
sible  that — 

'*  Cetewayo  has  always  paid  mach  attentsoa 
to  the  wishes  of  thia  Ck>yemment  with  ifgiz^ 
to  hia  relations  with  the  GoTenunent  (tf  t^ 
Transvaal,  and  Hia  Excellency  hms  not  £ukd 
to  hring  this  circomstanoe  under  the  doe  notiM 
of  Her  Majesty's  GoTemment." 

Such  expressions  would  be  found  in 
several  of  Sir  Henry  Bolwer's  de- 
spatches. In  August,  1876,  when  the 
'*  recent  conduct  of  the  Government  of 
the  Transvaal  had  served  to  exasperate  a 
restless  and  warlike  feeling,"  Cetewap 
sent  a  message  that — 

**  He  had  never  taken  steps  withoat  repflrtiBg 
them  to  the  Natal  Goyermnent,  nor  had  he  uf 
wish  to  do  anything   not  apfiroved  by  ttit 
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Gkvemment.  He  asked  leave  now,  as  he  bad 
done  before,  to  wash  his  assegais,"  [otherwise 
attack  some  other  tribe]. 

On  that  occasion  he  was  adyised  to  keep 
quiet,  and  he  remained  so.  And  that 
happened  over  and  over  again.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1876,  he  desired  to  take  action 
and  attack  the  Swazies,  and,  incompliance 
with  the  advice  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  he 
again  refrained.  It  might  readily  be  ad- 
mitted that  too  much  stress  ought  not 
to  be  laid  upon  the  words  and  acts  of 
Cetewayo,  for  he  feared  our  power — he 
knew  we  did  not  want  to  annex — and 
he  desired  our  alliance ;  he  had  at- 
tempted, to  a  certain  extent,  to  play  us 
off  against  the  aggressive  Boers ;  but 
still  he  was  friendly  in  language  and 
acts ;  and  sufficient  weight  was  not  given 
by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  that  fact.  In 
September,  1876,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
remonstrated  against  the  killing  of  a 
considerable  number  of  young  men  and 
women — an  act  both  brutal  and  cruel 
in  itself,  and  also  one  which  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  proclaimed  at  his  Coro- 
nation by  SirTheophilus  Shepstone.  And 
here  it  might  be  convenient  to  make  some 
observations  as  to  what  took  place  upon 
that  occasion,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  relied  too  much  upon 
the  non-performance  by  Cetewayo  of 
these  laws ;  and  he  had  been  surprised 
to  hear  the  Colonial  Secretary  say  last 
evening  that  the  Government  were  of 
opinion  that  we  were  bound  to  secure 
the  fulfilment  of  those  promises.  On  the 
contrary,  he  held  it  to  be  manifestly  im- 
proper that  any  stress  should  have  been 
laid  in  the  Ultimatum  upon  tbe  non-ob- 
servance of  those  laws.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  however,  acted  as  if  the  Natal 
Government  were  bound  to  enforce  them. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  not  correct 
to  say,  as  he  said  in  one  of  his  despatches, 
that  Cetewayo  was  made  Bang  in  1873 
by  the  influence  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, for  in  1861  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone had,  by  personal  influence,  induced 
Panda  to  nominate  Cetewayo  as  his  suc- 
cessor. He  had  been  practically  ruling  for 
some  years,  and  he  would  have  succeeded 
Panda  in  due  course,  though  Sir  Theo- 
philus Shepstone  had  not  been  present  in 
1 873.  No  doubt,  it  was  very  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Cetewayo  that  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone  should  be  present  at  hisinstal- 
lation,  and  assist  in  the  ceremony,  as  He- 
presentative  of  a  friendly  and  paternal  Go- 
vernment— most  important  for  him  as 


regarded  his  position  with  the  Zulus, 
and  still  more  so  as  regarded  his  posi- 
tion with  the  Boers — but  his  presence 
was  not  necessary.  Again,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  was  wrong  in  stating  that  the 
making  of  those  laws  was  a  condition  im- 
posed upon  the  King  by  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone,  or,  **  a  price  required  by  the 
British  Government  in  return  for  its  coun- 
tenance and  support."  Looking  back  at 
the  share  taken  by  him  at  the  installation 
of  Cetewayo,  it  appeared  that  the  only 
condition  made  by  him  was  that  no 
Zulus  should  be  killed  at  the  time  of 
the  Coronation,  and  that  no  blood 
should  be  spilt  while  he  remained  in  the 
country.  There  was,  moreover,  with  re- 
spect to  these  laws  which  were  made  in  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone's  presence,  a  rather 
curious  point  to  be  observed.  Sir  Theo- 
philus Shepstone  tells  us  in  his  account  of 
the  proceedings,  that  he,  by  Zulu  law,  re- 
presented Chaka,  and  was  a  Chief  in 
the  place  of  Cetewayo's  father.  In  this 
capacity  of  Chief  he  had  naturally  great 
influence  among  the  people,  and  at  the 
Coronation,  and  just  before  the  pro- 
clamation of  these  laws,  he  asked  them 
publicly  whether  he  did  not  stand  be- 
fore them  in  the  place  of  Cetewayo's 
father,  and  as  representative  of  the  Zulu 
nation  ?  So  that,  upon  his  own  showing, 
he  proclaimed  the  laws  in  question,  not 
so  much  as  the  representative  of  the 
Natal  Government,  as  the  friend  of  the 
Zulu  Chiefs.  Again,  he  had  no  power  or 
authority  whatever  to  bind  the  Natal 
Government  to  the  enforcement  of  those 
laws,  nor  was  it  then  supposed  that  he  had 
done  so.  Upon  that  point  he  ( Sir  Henry 
Holland)  had  the  direct  authority  of 
Sir  Henry  Barkly,  then  Governor  of  the 
Cape  Colony  and  High  Commissioner, 
who  had  permitted  him  to  state  posi- 
tively that  it  was  never  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  the  Natal  Government 
was  bound  to  see  to  the  performance  of 
those  laws.  And  that  view  was  clearly 
confirmed  by  the  despatch  of  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Pine,  then  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Natal,  who,  when  sending,  in  1875, 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone,  wrote — 

"  He  has  succeeded  in  inducing  the  King  to 
alter  some  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  his 
Kingdom  in  such  a  manner  as  to  check  cruelty. 
It  is,  indeed,  likely  that  the  now  laws  may  not 
be  strictly  adhered  to ;  but  their  promulgation 
will,  doubtless,  work  ultimate  good." 

Sir  Benjamin  Fine  contemplated,  there- 
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fore,  the  non-observance  of  the  laws ; 
but  he  never  hinted  that  there  was  any 
obligation  or  right  which  bound  the 
Natal  Government  to  enforce  their  ob- 
servance. It  appeared  to  him  (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  was  right  in  his 
despatch  of  December  31,  1878,  when 
he  said — 

"The  power  of  imposing  obligations  upon 
the  Zulas,  in  matters  relating  to  their  internal 
government — which  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone, 
somewhat  unexpectedly,  found  to  be  attributed 
to  him  at  Cetewayo's  Coronation — ^was  rather  a 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  Zulus  to  his  per- 
sonal influence  than  a  recognition  by  them  of 
the  authority  of  the  Natal  Government.' 

In  truth,  therefore,  the  Natal  Govern- 
ment had  a  strong  moral  right  to  re- 
monstrate, but  no  right  to  interfere 
by  arms  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
the  laws.  And  the  fact  of  Cetewayo's 
non-observance  of  these  Coronation  laws 
was  no  proof  of  hostility  to  the  Natal 
Government.  To  return  to  the  sum- 
mary of  events.  In  November,  1876, 
in  answer  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  re- 
monstrances for  killing  the  young  men 
and  women,  came  the  hostile  message 
so  much  relied  upon  by  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  and  dwelt  upon  in  the  course  of 
the  debate.  No  doubt,  in  this  message 
Cetewayo  saj's — 

'*  He  will  kill — ^that  it  is  the  custom  of  his 
nation ;  that  his  people  will  not  listen  to  him 
unless  he  kills ;  that  ho  shall  not  agree  to  any 
rules  or  laws  from  Natal,  though  wishing  to  be 
friendly  with  the  English ;  that  the  Governor 
of  Natal  and  he  are  equal — he  is  Governor  of 
Natal,  and  I  am  Governor  here." 

And  he  complains  that  the  English 
will  not  allow  him  to  fight.  No 
doubt,  also.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  re- 
ports that  at  this  time  he  **  evinced  a 
great  desire  for  war."  But,  in  the  first 
place,  the  men  he  wished  to  fight  were 
the  Amaswazi,  or  the  Boers,  and  not  the 
English ;  and  again,  if  too  much  stress 
should  not  be  laid  upon  his  words  of 
friendship,  too  mu6h  should  not  be  laid 
upon  this  message,  whether  it  was,  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Gateshead  (Mr. 
James)  had  pointed  out,  attributable  to 
the  influence  of  rum,  or  to  a  sudden 
outburst  of  temper.  This  was  only 
fair  to  the  Zulu  King,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  —  First,  because,  in 
fact,  he  did  not  carry  out  his  threats 
to  wash  his  spears,  but  again  yielded 
to  the  counsel  of  the  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor.     Secondly,  because  his  state- 
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ment  of  independence  was  strictly  correct, 
Panda  having  been  formally  recognized 
as  an  independent  Sovereign  by  the 
Natal  Government  when  Natal  became 
a  British  Colony.  This  had  been  fre- 
quently admitted  by  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone,  and  especially  in  a  carefully- 
prepared  memorandum  of  June  25, 1 876, 
in  which  the  history  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory and  of  the  Zulus  is  clearly  stated.  It 
was  perfectly  impossible  to  understand 
how,  in  the  face  of  the  reiterated  state- 
ments of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  that 
Panda  was  declared  an  independent 
Sovereign,  it  could  be  said  that  the 
Zulu  King  was  in  any  way  dependent  on 
the  Government  of  Natal.  And  he  (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  must  here  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  great  difference 
between  the  views  taken  by  Mr.  Sh^^p- 
stone.  Native  Secretary  of  Natal,  who, 
by  his  great  tact  and  ability,  kept  the 
Natives  quiet  and  contented  for  so 
many  years,  and  attained  such  just 
influence  over  them,  and  those  of  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone,  Administrator  of 
the  Transvaal.  The  difference  was  most 
marked,  and  he  (Sir  Henry  Holland) 
appealed  from  the  judgments  and  state- 
ments of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  of 
the  Transvaal  to  those  of  Mr.  Shepstone 
the  Natal  Secretary  of  Native  Affairs. 
And  the  more  hon.  Members  looked  into 
the  Papers,  the  more  they  would  see  how 
much  he  had  been  influenced  by  the 
change  of  position.  Another  reason 
why  the  hostile  message  of  Cetewayo,  in 
November,  1876,  should  not  be  dwelt 
upon  too  much  was — and  this  was  very  im- 
portant— that  since  that  message  had  been 
g^  ven  he  had  resumed  a  distinctly  friendly 
attitude  towards  the  Natal  Crovemment, 
though  not  60  friendly  an  attitude  as  he 
held  before.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  always 
recurring  to  that  message,  and,  indeed, 
attached  far  too  much  importance  to  it 
from  the  first.  But  he  (Sir  Heniy  Hol- 
land) begged  the  House  to  note  what  had 
been  the  conduct  of  Cetewavo  since  it  was 
delivered  in  1876.  In  January,  1877, 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  reports  that  Cetewayo 
had  sent  •*  a  tolerably  satisfactory  "  re- 
ply to  the  message  respecting  certain 
Zulus  crossing  the  boundary  and  carrying 
off  a  Zulu  girl ;  and  the  messenger  re- 
ported that  Cetewayo  was  kind  and  the 
country  quiet.  Again,  in  March,  1877, 
though  he  was  displaying  great  hostility 
to  the  Boers,  he  handed  over  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Natal  a  Zulu  accaeed  of 
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murdering  a  White  man  in  Zululand.  despatch,   anticipate  any  overt  attack. 

That  was  done  of  his  own  accord  and  And  now  he  (Sir  Henry  Holland)  came 

free-will,  and  not  upon  any  demand  made  to  a  very  important  part  of  the  case — 

by  the  Natal  Government.  The  Transvaal  — namely,  the  effect  produced  upon  Cete- 

was  annexed  on  12th  April,  1877,  and  wayo  by  the  offer  of  arbitration  made  to 

it  was  important  to  observe  Cetewayo's  him  in  December  1877,  and  accepted  by 

reply  to  the  announcement  of  the  an-  him,  as  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  reports,  "in 

nexation.     He  says —  a  proper  spirit."     It  appeared  that  this 

"  I  thank  my  father  for  hi.  me«age.    I  in-  otter  had  produced  a  great  alteration  in 

tended  to  fight  the  Dutch  and  drive  them  over  t"®.  ^"g  s  mind,  tor  the  messengers  who 

the  Vaal.    It  was  to  fight  the  Dutch  I  called  delivered   it  reported  that   "  it  seemed 

my  armies  together ;  now  I  will  send  them  as  if  it   had  lifted  a   weight   from  his 

back  again."  heart ; "  and  he  said—"  The  words  you 

And  he    did,  accordingly,  disband  his  ^f!  brought   me  are    good    words " 

Army.    Was  it  fair,  or  just,  then,  in  Sir  ^,^**  offer  seemed  to  have    'entirely 

Bartie  Frere  to  say  that  "the  die  for  cl^^nged  his  tone  and  temper,"  as  was 

war  or  peace  was  cast  in  1876?"    No  fTJ-!"^  by  other  messengers  sent  early 

doubt,  subsequently,  Cetewayo  became  f  18-8  who  said— "  It  was  Cetewayo, 

restless   and  uneasy  at  the  change  of  ^"*  Cetewayo  born   again."     He  was 

position,  and  began  to  distrust  his  old  "Pologetic  and  courteous.     These  were 

friend  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  and  the  ""?  '   C"®"'  ?f 'o  f  gS^^V"^   ,    T  ^V^ 

English  in  the  Transvaal.     The  position  ^^°  ^'0"g^t  Cetewayo  s  reply  to  the 

was  60  clearly  recognized  and  stated  by  ""J^Z^^  arbitration ;  for  the  messengers, 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  that  he  would  venture  Sij-TheophilusShepstone,  and  Mr.  Dunn, 

to  trouble  the  House  with  an  extract  all  agreed  m  the  fact  of   the  change 

from  one  of  his  despatches  to  Sir  Bartie  T  ^  place  m  Cetewayo  s 

ji-g-g tone    and    manner,    and  attributed  it 

to  the  fact  that  he    had  received  Sir 

"  Then  followed  the  annexation  of  the  Trans.  Henry    Bulwer's     message    of   peace. 

vaal,  an  act  the  immediate  bearing  of  which  they  Again,  in  May,  1 878,  he  expressed  satis- 

were unable  at  first  to  comprehend,  but  which  x-.  *•_      _i.   ii, •  t-  l    iv.    • 

thev  soon  perceived  had  essentially  altered  the  ^^^.^^^^   at  the   way   m   which    the   m- 

poBition.  ...  It  was  an  act  that  filled  them  quiry    as    to    the    disputed    boundary 

with    surprise   and  disappointment,   followed  had    been    conducted ;    he  pressed  for 

up  by  a  feeling  of  disquietude  on  their  own  ac-  a     speedy     settlement,     as     the   Zulus 

count  for  a  report  got  abroad  that  the  annexa-  ^^^ie^  ^^  re-occupy  the  lands  they  never 
tion  of  the  Transvaal  would  be  followed  by  the  ,    ,     ..,         jt         'j-l  i.  ±1. 

annexation  of  the  Zulu  country.    Moreover,  the  P^fted  with,  and  he  said  he  saw  he  was  the 

redress  which  they  had  so  long,  and  it  must  be  child  of  the  Natal  Government,  and  that 

admitted  so  patiently  waited  for,  of  their  alleged  their  desire  was  to  do  him  justice.  Now, 

grievances  against  the  Transvaal  Boers  seemed  ^qw  could  Sir  Bartie  Frere  speak  of  the 

further  off  and  more  hopeless  than  ever.  ...  ^j        ^  ^^         been    cast    two 

It  IS  this  matter  which  has  been  uppermost  in  ,  cvtx**^    w«oi^  *.c»ou    i;»tv 

the  Zulu  mind  ever  since  the  annexation ;  and  years  ago,  when  it  was  clear  that  mMay, 

their  fear  has  been  that  the  English,  to  whom  1878,  Cetewayo  was  again  assuming  his 

they  had  for  years  been  bringing  their  griev-  former    friendly  tone,    and     had  again 

ances  against  the  aggressions  oj  the  Transvaal,  admitted  that  the  Government  of  Natal 
should    now   turn    round  and    connrm  these  j.         ^     r\  j.  o       mi 

aggressions  in  their  own  favour."  ^*®    *    paternal    Government  ?       The 

statement,  in  his  opinion,  was  perfectly 

This  fully  accounted  for  the  threatening  monstrous^    Now,  doubtless,  about  that 

attitude  adopted,  in  October,  1877,  to-  time,  there  were  parties  of  armed  Zulus 

ward  the  messengers  sent  to  Cetewayo,  warning  off  settlers  on  the  disputed  ter- 

who  had  by  that  time  begun  to  distrust  ritory  south  of  the  Pongolo ;   but  those 

the  English.     No  doubt,  in  November,  movements  were  also  fully  explained  by 

1877,   matters  were  critical.     The  In-  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  in  his  despatch  of 

dunas  and  Cetewayo  were  more  bitter  August  12,    1878,  in  which  he  says — 
in  language  against  the  Boers  and  Sir       «  ^^^ere  has  been,  I  think,  a  good  deal  of  mis- 

iheophllus    Shepstone    about   the    dis-  conception  and  exaggeration  in    the    matter. 

puted  territory.     But  this  was  not  to  be  What  action  of  the  Zulus  has  been  taken  since 

wondered    at,   as    no    steps    had    been  ^®  Commission  sat  has,  I  believe,  been  taken 

taken    to    re-assure    them.      However,  ;^ith  the  object  of  preventing  the  sut^ccts  of^ 

■p.  ,  10TT       o*       mu        t-'i  Iransvaal  returning  to  theirfarms  in  that  portion 

in    December,     1877,     Sir    Theophilus  of  the  disputed  territory  from  which  they  retired 

Shepstone  did  not,   as  he   says  in   one  in  December  last  when  a  collision  seemed  inoWt- 
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able.  After  the  Commission  had  conclnded  its  in- 
quiry at  Rorke's  Drift,  some  of  the  Transvaal 
subjects  made  an  attempt  to  return  to  the  lands 
which  thoy  had  formerly  occupied  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  country ;  and  this  was  a  disturbance 
of  the  status  quo  which  irritated  the  Zulus,  who, 
looking  upon  it  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Transvaal  people  to  re-establish  themselves  in 
the  country,  determined  to  resist  it  and  to  main- 
tain the  assertion  of  their  own  claim.*' 

That  was  just  the  case ;  the  Zulus  were 
not  at  all  desirous  that  the  farmers 
should  prejudge  the  award  before  the 
Commissioners  had  sent  in  their  Beport. 
Why  were  the  Dutch  farmers  to  go  and 
settle  on  the  land  in  dispute?  It  was 
most  important  to  Cetewayo  not  to 
allow  thorn  to  settle  there,  and  thus 
attempt  to  establish  any  rights.  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  continued — 

"  "We  must  not  forget,  if  the  action  of  the 
Zulus  has  of  late  been  of  an  aggressive  cha- 
racter, that  it  is  aggression  by  those  who  hold 
themselves  to  be  the  aggrieved,  and  that  it  has 
been  in  vindication  of  Zulu  rights  sufifcring  in- 
jury from  alleged  Transvaal  aggression." 

Surely  they  might  set  the  calm  and  well 
considered  j  udgment  of  Sir  Henry  Bui  wer 
thoughout  the  case  against  the  highly- 
coloured  and  exaggerated  statements  and 
views  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  In  July,  1877, 
there  was  the  raid — as  it  is  called — by 
Sirayo's  sons  upon  British  territory, 
and  the  carrying  off  of  two  Native 
women,  upon  the  character  of  which 
raid,  and  the  importance  to  be  attached 
to  it,  he  (Sir  Henry  Holland)  would 
make  somo  comments  later  on.  Again, 
in  Octobor,  1877,  two  more  outrages 
were  reported.  First,  the  seizure  and 
detention,  for  two  or  three  hours,  of 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Dighton  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  proceedings  in  the  terri- 
tory north  of  the  Pongolo,  to  both  of 
which  he  would  refer  hereafter.  No 
doubt,  again,  about  that  time,  Cetewayo 
was  collecting  his  troops.  "What  was 
the  reason  for  this  ?  In  his  despatch  of 
October  6,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  admitted  that 
the  movement  of  troops  in  Natal  caused 
great  anxiet^^to  Cetewayo ;  and  in  this  ho 
was  confirmed  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  who, 
several  times,  deprecated  that  movement 
as  likely  to  cause  Cetewayo  to  suspect 
the  honesty  and  justice  of  our  proceed- 
ings. This  was  also  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Dunn,  who  had  lived  in  Zululand,  and 
know  every  thought  and  turn  in  Cete- 
wayo*s  mind  ;  by  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stoue ;  and  by  one  important  witness,  the 
IndunaUhamu,  who,  in  November,  1878, 

Str  Henri/  Holland 


when  sending  a  friendly  message  to  the 
English,  desired  the  messenger  to  say — 

"That  Cetewayo  had  not  called  his  pooplo 
together  to  commence  war,  but  only  to  put 
everjrthing  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  resist  the 
Government  Forces  when  they  came  to  invade 
his  country,  because  he  is  afraid,  seeing  so  many 
troops  approaching  his  country  from  all  sides.'* 

Now,  if  Cetewayo  had  said  that,  it  might 
have  been  urged  that  it  was  all  nonsense, 
and  an  attempt  to  throw  dust  in  our  eyes. 
But  it  was  made  known  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  in  November,  1878,  by  a  power- 
ful Chief  disaffected  to  Cetewayo  and 
friendly  to  the  English.     That  brought 
us  down  to  the  month  of  November, 
when  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  send  the  CJltimatum — in  other 
words,  to  go  to  war.     Now,  if  the  sum- 
mary,  which  he  had  laid  before  the 
House,  was  correct — and  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  closer  the  examination  of  the 
Papers  the  more  would  its  correctness 
appear — it  showed  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
had  laid  far  too  much  stress  on  the  single 
message  of  November,   1876,  and  had 
not  given  sufficient  consideration  to  the 
acts  and  conduct  of  Cetewayo  since  that 
date ;  that  there  was  no  danger  of  im- 
mediate invasion  ;  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
had  over-coloured  the  state  of  things; 
and  that  he  had  far  too  hastily  assumed 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  coming  to 
terms  with  the  Zulus.    And  the  grounds 
which  he  had  put  forward  in  defence 
of  his   action  failed   him   when  fairly 
considered.     He  would  just  state   the 
different   grounds  put  forward  by  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  for  sending  the  Ultimatum. 
Take  first  the  raid  on  British  territory 
by  Sirayo's  sons.     No  doubt,   it  was  a 
serious  outrage ;  but  it  had  not  been 
previously  sanctioned  by  Cetewayo ;  it 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  an  organized 
attack ;  it  was  not  likely  to  be  repeated, 
and  it  was  not  in  any  way  an  act  of  hos- 
tility to  the  English ;  a  semi-apology  had 
been  given,  and  compensation  had  been 
sent.     True,  it  was  only  £50  ;  but  that 
sum  probably  appeared  to  a  Zulu  King 
to  be  a  more  substantial  sum  than  it  did 
to  the  Natal  Government.     And,  lastly, 
it  could  in  all   probability  have  been 
peaceably  settled,  had  not  the  demand 
for  a  settlement  been  coupled   with  a 
demand  for  the  extinction  of  the  Zulu 
Government.     Now,  the  point  with  re- 
gard to  the  threats  to  the  farmers  had 
already  been  disposed  of,   as  he   had 
pointed  out,  by  the  explanation  of  Sir 
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Henry  Biilwer.  There  was  exaggera- 
tion and  misconception  as  to  these  pro- 
ceedings. The  Zulus  feared  that  the 
Boers  were  prejudging  the  award,  and 
they  took  action  to  maintain  their  rights. 
The  claim,  afterwards  made  by  Sir  Bartle 
Frere — that  the  occupation  rights  of  these 
settlers  should  be  allowed  by  the  Zulus 
— aiSbrded,  in  truth,  strong  ground  of 
justification  for  these  proceedings.  Take, 
again,  the  state  of  things  in  the  territory 
north  of  the  Pongolo.  That  was  also 
explained  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  in  Blue 
Book  2242,  page  88,  where  he  said — 

**  Then,  across  the  Pongolo,  there  is  another 
question  arising  out  of  the  conflicting  claims 
between  the  late  Government  of  the  Rcpablic 
and  the  Zulus  as  to  the  relations  in  which  they 
respectively  stood  towards  the  Amaswazi ;  and, 
whatever  the  merits  on  either  side  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  claim  of  the  Zulus  dates  many 
years  back,  whilst  those  of  the  Transvaal  Go- 
vemment  are  comparatively  recent.  .  .  With 
regard  to  this  matter  also,  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion  now  first  raised  by  the  Zulus ;  it  is  one  the 
existence  of  which  was  recognized  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  before  the  annexation." 

The  proceedings  involved  no  threat  or 
danger  to  Natal,  and  were  no  proof  of 
hostility  to  the  British  Government.  As 
to  the  attack  on  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Dighton,  he  was  astonished  to  find  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  attaching  any  importance 
to  it.  Both  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Colonial  Se- 
cretary agreed  in  thinking  it  a  very  slight 
matter ;  and  he  would,  therefore,  not 
condescend  to  notice  it  any  further.  But 
it  was  urged  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  that 
Cetewayo  was  getting  up  a  combination 
of  Natives  against  the  White  men.  Of 
that  there  certainly  appeared  to  be  no 
direct  evidence,  and  he  thought  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had  lent  too  ready  credence 
to  reports.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  as  late 
as  June,  1878,  disputed  the  fact,  and  in 
his  despatch  of  12th  June  he  said — 

**So  far  as  I  can  offer  an  opinion  to  your 
Excellency  upon  this  point,  I  would  say  that 
hitherto  there  has  been  nothing  to  show  that 
what  has  taken  place  in  dififerent  parts  of  the 
country  are  portions  of  any  general  combination 
movement  or  understanding  among  the  Natives. 
.  .  .  To  some  extent,  whatever  is  passing  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  and  with  one  tribe,  will 
affect  other  tribes  in  other  parts,  perhaps  un- 
settling or  exciting  them,  perhaps  only  inte- 
resting them.  But  there  has  been  nothing  as 
yet  to  show  that  what  has  taken  place  up  to 
this  has  arisen  from  or  has  been  a  part  of  any 
general  combination  or  movement." 

There  could  be  but  little  doubt  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  in  his  heated  imagination, 
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had  conjured  up  that  combination  of 
Cetewayo  and  the  Native  troops  against 
the  Whites.  Lastly,  there  was  the  fact 
of  the  collection  of  armed  Zulus  not  far 
from  the  Frontier ;  and  that,  in  truth, 
appeared  to  be  the  only  ground  for 
fearing  invasion  or  direct  danger  to  the 
Colony  of  Natal.  But  first.  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  in  a  despatch  of  September  30, 
1878,  said— 

**The  maintenance  of  a  standing  and  well- 
organized  Army  is  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Zulu  nation,  which  in  all  its  traditions  and 
instincts  is  warlike,  and  does  not  in  itself  prove 
that  there  is  any  set  purpose  of  aggression  in 
the  mind  of  the  King. 

He  goes  on  to  admit,  as  we  all  must 
admit,  that  this  consideration  did  not 
remove  the  cause  of  danger  that  a  large 
standing  Army  in  a  savage  nation  must 
always  be  to  its  neighbours.  And, 
secondly,  it  was  clear,  as  he  (Sir  Henry 
Holland)  had  before  pointed  out,  that 
the  regiments  were  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  defence,  not  for  attack. 
Cetewayo  and  his  Chiefs  firmly  believed 
that  they  were  to  be  attacked  by  the 
English.  It  was  then  not  only  natural, 
but  laudable,  that  they  should  unite  to 
defend  their  country.  On  such  a  ques- 
tion as  this,  the  same  standard  applied  to 
Zulus  as  to  Englishmen.  They  loved  their 
country  as  much  as  we  did  ours.  Should 
we  not  have  rallied  round  our  Sovereign 
to  defend  our  Borders  if  threatened  ?  Let 
us  be  just  to  the  bravery  and  patriotism 
of  the  Zulus,  although  they  were  opposed 
to  us.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that 
Cetewayo  and  his  Chiefs  feared  invasion. 
Why,  therefore,  should  they  not  have 
collected  their  Forces?  Had  they  not 
done  so  they  would  have  been  unworthy 
the  name  of  patriots.  Moreover,  was 
there  not  good  reason  to  hope  that,  if  the 
award  had  been  sent  alone,  Cetewayo 
would  have  disbanded  the  troops  ?  He 
did  so  in  1877  after  the  Transvaal  was 
annexed,  and  when  he  was  thus  freed 
from  the  fear  of  the  Dutch ;  and  he  (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  thought  it  more  than 
probable  that  he  would  have  immediately 
disbanded  his  Forces  when  he  was  freed 
from  the  fear  of  any  attack  on  the  part 
of  the  English,  and  when  he  saw  that 
they  desired  to  act  justly  by  him.  We 
had  seen  the  effect  produced  on  him 
by  the  mere  offer  of  arbitration — would 
not  the  actual  award,  and  the  hand 
ing  back  to  him  of  territory  wrong- 
fully taken  from   him,   have    pacified 
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him  ?  Sir  Bartie  Frere  admitted  in  one 
of  his  despatolies  that  Sir  Henzj 
Bulwer,  and  many  persons  of  expe- 
rience in  Natal,  hoped  that  such  a  proof 
of  our  desire  to  do  impartial  justice 
would  satisfy  the  Zulus.  Again,  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  dwelt  far  too  much  on  the 
bloodthirstiness  of  Getewayo,  and  his 
desire  to  **  wash  his  spears."  But,  first, 
it  was  not  against  us  that  he  desired  to 
wash  them.  As  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke)  pointed  out,  if  Cetewayo  wanted 
to  wash  his  spears  in  our  blood,  he 
would  hardly  have  asked  our  permission 
to  do  so.  And,  further,  if  he  was  so 
intent  upon  attacking  us,  why  did  he  not 
do  so  during  the  Transkei  War,  or  on 
some  other  of  the  **  favourable  oppor- 
tunities" to  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
refers  in  one  despatch,  and  when  the 
Colony  was  denuded  of  troops?  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had  a  most  extraordinary 
way  of  accounting  for  that  fact.  He 
said  it  was  owing  to  the  **  half-hearted- 
ness  of  a  suspicious  barbarian  despot." 
But  if  Cetewayo  was  half-hearted  in 
1877,  and  if  he  feared  to  attack  then, 
when  the  Colony  was  denuded  of  troops, 
why  should  he  have  become  whole- 
hearted in  1878,  when  the  Colony 
swarmed  with  troops?  Was  he  more 
whole-hearted  because,  as  clearly  shown 
by  the  Papers,  his  Chiefs  had  be- 
come more  disaffected?  Suspicious  he 
was  at  the  end  of  1877;  but  would 
not  his  suspicions  have  been  put  to 
rest  if  he  had  been  dealt  with  fairly, 
and  if  he  had  seen  that  we  desired  to  do 
justice,  and  not  to  attack  either  his  land 
or  himself?  He  (Sir  Henry  Holland) 
contended  that  there  was   nothing  to 

i'ustify  the  precipitate  action  of  Sir  Bartle 
Trere.  It  was  possible  that  war  might 
have  been  avoided  altogether  by  tact  and 
judgment,  and  it  would  seem  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  of  that 
opinion ;  but  whether  it  could  or  could  not 
was  not  the  question  before  the  House — 
which  was  whether  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was 
justified  in  forcing  an  immediate  war 
upon  the  Zulus,  and  also  whether  our 
confidence  in  him  must  not  be  shaken 
when  we  considered  the  grounds  he  had 
put  forward  for  such  immediate  action  ? 
There  existed  also  other  reasons  why, 
in  his  (Sir  Henry  Holland's)  judg- 
ment, confidence  in  him  must  be 
shaken,  and  he  desired  to  point  them 
out  to  the  House  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Sir  Emry  Holland 


He    asked    the    House,    in    the    first 
place,    to  consider    the    impolicy    and 
unfairness  of  coupling  the  Ultiniatum 
with  the  award.     What  was  our  posi- 
tion   in    1878?     The    Transvaal    had 
been  annexed,  and  as  it  had  been  said, 
and  as  it  would  be  said  during    the 
debate,  that  that  annexation  had  Ted  to 
the    mischief,    and  as  he  (Sir   Henry 
Holland)  had  supported  the  annexation, 
he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  interpose  a 
few  words  on  that  point.    We  annexed 
the  Transvaal  because,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated remonstrances,   the   Boers  per- 
sisted in  aggressions  on  the  Zulus,  which 
led  to  collisions  of  a  serious  nature ;  And 
as  the  Boers  were  at  that  time  utterly 
bankrupt  and  insolvent,  and  had  been 
beaten  in  action  by  the  Natives,  there  was 
every  danger  of  the  latter  feeling  that 
they  were  getting  the  better    of   the 
White  man.     If  this    feeling    spread, 
there  was  great  danger  to  the   peace 
of  Natal.    But,    having    annexed  the 
Transvaal,  our  first  duty  was  to  hand 
back  any  land  which  had  been  improperly 
taken  ;  and  if  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  done 
this  in  a  friendly  and  just  manner,  the 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal  would  have 
been  a  step  towards  peace  and  safety. 
He  had  failed  to  do  that;  but  for  his 
conduct  those  who  advocated  the  annexa- 
tion were  not  responsible.     Well,  the 
offer  of  arbitration  had  been  thankfully 
received    by    Cetewayo    in    December, 
1877.    In  October  and  November,  1878, 
the  King  and  his  Chiefs  were  in  great 
alarm  of  invasion,  and  troubled  at  not 
hearing  anything  of  the  award  and  final 
settlement  of  the  question  of  disputed 
territory.    The  Zulus  were  doubtless  dis- 
turbed by  the  "law's delay,"  for,  unlike 
us,  they  were  not  accustomed  to  it,  and 
they  believed  we  had  held  out  to  them 
false  hopes.     It  was  clear  that   there 
existed  about  that  time  an  important 
party   amongst  the  Zulu    Chiefs  who. 
together  with  a  great  number  of  the 
people,   were  disaffected  towards  Cete- 
wayo, and  our  first  object  should  have 
been  to  endeavour  to  secure  those  people 
upon  our  side.     Had  we  presented  the 
award  and  allowed  it  to  be  fully  under- 
stood by  them  that  we  intended  to  do 
justice,  we  should  have  secured  them. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  convince  them 
of    our    justice,   and  that  we  neither 
intended  to  attack  them  nor   encroach 
upon  their  territory.     The  award  should 
have  been  sent,  as  Sir  Heniy  Bulwer 
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advised,  with  a  friendly  explanation; 
time  should  have  been  given  for  the 
Chiefs  and  people  to  understand  the 
purport  of  it ;  it  should  have  been 
allowed  to  sink  into  their  hearts.  It 
might  have  pacified  Cetewayo,  looking 
to  his  past  conduct;  but  it  certainly 
would  have  enlisted  the  Chiefs  and 
many  of  the  people  on  our  side.  But 
that  chance  had  been  thrown  away  by 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  most  improperly  and 
unjustly.  He  offered,  with  one  hand,  to 
give  up  land  wrongfully  taken,  and 
with  the  other  he  presented  condi- 
tions requiring  the  extinction  of  the 
existing  Zulu  Government.  So  that 
the  message  of  peace  was  coupled  with 
a  message  of  war ;  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
instead  of  pacifying  the  Zulus,  had 
brought  about  what  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
prophesied — that,  if  attacked,  the  Zulus 
would,  in  defence  of  Zulu  soil,  rally 
round  their  King  to  a  man.  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  wrote  strongly  against  coupling 
the  award  with  the  Ultimatum.  It  was 
true  that  finally,  when  he  saw  his 
superior  oflBicer  determined  on  war,  he 
expressed  concurrence  in  the  necessity 
of  imposing  some  terms  on  Cetewayo 
and  in  the  general  terms  of  an  ultima- 
tum ;  but  his  despatch  was  guarded  in 
several  passages  by  such  phrases  as  '*it 
is  considered,"  "  it  is  said,"  and  he  did 
not  anywhere,  that  he  (Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land) could  find,  express  any  belief  that 
it  was  necessary  or  urgent  to  send  in 
such  conditions,  or,  indeed,  any  condi- 
tions, without  first  consulting  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  at  home.  Again, 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  as  late  as 
November,  1878,  while  agreeing  to  the 
terms  of  the  Ultimatum,  declined  to  offer 
any  opinion  as  to  the  form  which 
the  communication  should  take,  or  the 
time  at  which  it  should  be  delivered. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  his  despatch  of 
December,  1878,  admits  that  there  was 
a  considerable  party  in  Natal  and  at  the 
Cape 

'*  Strong  in  numbers  and  intellectual  powers, 
strongly  opposed  to  coercion  being  employed  in 
order  to  enforce  compliance  with  our  terms  on 
Cetewayo." 

So  much  for  the  impolicy  of  coupling 
the  Ultimatum  with  the  award.  But 
further,  this  mode  of  proceeding  was  un- 
fair to  the  Zulu  King.  It  was  right  to 
make  demand  for  reparation  for  the  out- 
rage committed  by  Sirayo  on  British 
soU ;  and  20  days  were  given  to  make 


reparation  for  this  and  for  the  other  out- 
rages. But  how  could  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
expect  reparation  to  be  made  when,  at 
the  same  time,  the  King  was  called 
upon,  within  10  days  more,  to  assent  to 
the  extinction  of  the  system  of  Zulu 
Government  ?  It  was  noteworthy,  also, 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  time, 
to  observe  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  only 
extended  the  time  at  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's 
suggestion.  It  would  hardly  be  believed 
that  a  Colonial  Governor  could  call 
upon  the  King  of  a  neighbouring 
country  to  assent  in  15  days  to  the 
destruction  of  the  existing  system  of  his 
Government  and  to  the  disbanding  of 
his  Army.  The  15  days  were  extended 
to  20  for  the  outrages,  and  to  30  for  the 
extinction  of  the  King's  Government. 
The  House  would  do  well  to  mark  the 
undue  proportion  of  time  allotted  for 
the  replies.  Only  10  days  more  granted 
for  re-modelling  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  beyond  the  20  granted  in  respect 
of  those  trifling  outrages  !  He  must  beg 
the  House,  in  the  second  place,  to  con- 
sider the  conduct  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
with  reference  to  the  award  itself. 
He  had,  from  the  first,  done  his 
best  to  whittle  down  the  award — 
from  the  first  he  cavilled  at  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners.  He  found 
fault  with  the  reception  of  some  evi- 
dence, and  with  the  rejection  of  other 
evidence  and  documents.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr. 
Marten)  had  defended  this  conduct  of 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  ;  but  he  forgot  to  ob- 
serve that  the  First  Commissioner  was 
not  a  military  man,  who  however 
skilled  in  defining  a  boundary  would 
not  be  skilled  in  legal  technicalities,  but 
an  experienced  barrister — the  Attorney 
General  of  the  Colony  of  Natal.  How- 
ever, Sir  Bartle  Frere  argued  against 
his  decision  with  as  much  vehemence, 
if  not  with  so  much  knowledge  of  the 
law,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Cambridge. 
Again,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  took  up  another 
extraordinary  position  with  regard  to 
the  award.  He  proposed  to  hand  over 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  land  to  the  Zulus, 
but  to  deprive  them  of  the  occupation. 
He  insisted  on  Cetewayo  acknowledg- 
ing the  rights  of  the  farmers  who  had 
settled  on  the  land  when  it  was  wrong- 
fully held  by  the  Transvaal  Government. 
He  treated  the  question — and  he  (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  was  astonished  to  hear 
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the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge do  the  same — as  if  it  were  a 
question  of  cession  of  territory ;    as  if 
tbe  rights  of  the  farmers  had  been  ac- 
qxiired  from  persons  legally  entitled  to 
gp*ant   such  rights.      Sir  Bartle  Frere 
spoke  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Trans- 
vaal ;   but  the  Transvaal  GFovemment 
never  had  any  Sovereignty  there.    They 
were  simply  wrong-doers.   If  the  farmers 
had  any  claims  at  all,  they  were  against 
the  Imperial  Government  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Transvaal.     But  Sir  Bartle 
Frere   assumed   that  they   had   rights 
against  the  Zulus.     Was  there  ever  a 
more  monstrous  proposition  than  that 
practically  advanced  by  the  Governor?  It 
amounted  to  this — "  A  man  comes  and, 
despite  my  protests,  squats  upon  a  field 
which  has  been  temporarily  taken  from 
me  by  a  wrong-doer.  The  law  decides  that 
the  field  is  mine  and  always  was  mine, 
and  yet  I  am  called  upon  to  admit  the 
right  of  the  squatter  to  continue  his  occu- 
pation."  Those  facts,  and  many  others 
with    which   he    could  not  venture  to 
trouble  the  House,  whose  indulgence  he 
had  already  tried  too  long,  showed,  to  his 
mind,  a  determination  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  to  force  on  a  war  and  to 
subdue  Cetewayo.    What  had  influenced 
him  in  that  course  ?  It  was  very  import- 
ant to  inquire  into  this,  as  showing  what 
would  be  likely  to  influence  him  if  he  re- 
mained in  the  Colony.     He  believed  the 
state  of  the  case  to  be  as  follows — First, 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  a  strong  desire 
to  secure  the  object — a  very  proper  object 
— for  which  he  was  sent  out  as  Govern  or — 
namely,  the  Confederation  of  the  States 
of  South  Africa.    He  knew  full  well  that 
this  could  not  be  secured  until  the  Na- 
tive questions  were  settled.     The  Cape 
Colonists  would  never  consent  to  con- 
federate with  Natal  till  the  Zulus  were 
subjugated :    And,  secondly,  he  had  a 
keen  desire  to  propitiate  the  Dutch  mal- 
contents in  the  Transvaal  and  to  put  an 
end  to  our  troubles  there.     Many  pas- 
sages in   his  despatches    showed  how 
deeply  this  influenced  him.     In  support 
of  this  view,  it  was  sufficient  to  cite  from 
one  despatch  of  November  5,  1878 — 

"  But  even  if  there  were  any  hopes  of  real 
peace  by  deferring  a  settlement  with  the  Zulus, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  hope  for  a  solution  of 
our  difficulties  in  the  Transvaal,  till  the  people 
of  that  country  are  assured  that  we  have  some 
better  reason  for  abstaining  from  coercing  the 
Zulus  than  a  sense  of  our  inferiority  and 
weakness." 

Sir  Hmry  Holland 


This  feeling  accounted  for  his  determina- 
tion to  protect  the  occupation  of  the 
Dutch  settlers  in  the  disputed  territory 
to  which  he  (Sir  Henry  Holland)  had 
already  referred,  and  for  the  gallant 
but  illegal  defence  of  the  farmers,  whose 
views  he  had  adopted  in  all  his  dealings 
with  the  Zulu  people.  Thirdly,  he 
seemed  to  have  given  a  too  ready  cre- 
dence to  the  stories  of  the  Norwegian 
missionaries,  who  had  said  to  him  that — 

'*  Nothing  less  than  the  disarming^  of  the 
Zulus-i-the  breaking  up  of  their  military  or- 
ganization, and  the  appointment  of  a  Resident, 
will,  in  our  opinion,  settle  the  Zulu  questiozi 
satisfactorily." 

■ 

That  was  the  first  mention  to  be  found 
in  the  Papers  of  those  definite  points  ; 
and  it  was  very  curious  to  note  that  from 
that  time  the  phrases  '' disarmament  of 
the  Zulus,"  **  breaking  up  their  military 
organization,"    and    *^  appointment    of 
Residents"  were  constantly  employed  by 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  seemed  to  have 
yielded  a  little  too  much  to  the  language 
as  well  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  mis- 
sionaries.    It  was  admitted  by  the  Go- 
vernment  that    Sir    Bartle    Frere  had 
exceeded  his  powers  and  plunged  the 
coimtry  into  war  without  authority  and 
with    undue    precipitation.     Neverthe- 
less,  they    still    retained   him    in    the 
position  of  Governor.     He  (Sir  Henry 
Holland)  saw  in  that  concession  to  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  difficulty  in  the  future  and 
danger  in  the  present.     Difficulty  in  the 
future,  because  a  precedent  had  been 
created  which  it  would  be  hard  to  get 
over.     For  how  could  any  Governor  be 
recalled,  if   we    allowed  to  remain  in 
office   a  man  whose  conduct  had  been 
such  as  to  deserve  the  severest  censure 
ever  passed  on  a  Colonial  Governor  ?  No 
graver  ofi'ence  could  be  committed  by  a 
Governor  than  that  committed  by   Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  in  assuming  the  Preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown  and  declaring    war 
without  authority.    Therefore,  he  asked, 
how  could  a  Governor  at  a  future  time 
be  recalled  for  a  less  offence,    though 
his  proceedings  were  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  Colony  over  which  he 
presided,    and    were    opposed    to    the 
policy  of  the  Home  Government  ?     And 
he   (Sir  Henry  Holland)    saw   danger 
in  the  present,  because,  if  he  read  the 
Papers    aright,   Sir    Bartle    Frere  had 
failed  to   show  that  calm    and  dispas- 
sionate  judgment  which    alone    could 
carry  us  through  these  troubled  waters, 
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On  the  contrary,  he  had  shown  a 
partizanship,  a  haste  and  determination 
to  go  to  war,  which  certainly  did  not 
qu^ify  him  to  be  the  negotiator  of 
peace.  Moreover,  his  influence  in  the 
Colony  must  be  materially  diminished 
by  the  heavy  censure  passed  upon  him 
by  the  Government,  despite  all  the  ex- 
cuses put  forward  by  them  on  his  be- 
half. How  could  the  Colonists  and 
others  place  confidence  in  one  whom  the 
Government  had  tied  down  so  carefully 
— whose  judgment  they  evidently  mis- 
trusted, tikough  they  gave  him  a  chance 
to  regain  his  position  ?  One  could  not 
help  reading  between  the  lines  of  the  last 
despatches  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  and  seeing  that,  although 
the  Government  expressed  confidence 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  would  not  hit  any- 
one else,  they  took  good  care  to  tie  lus 
hands.  To  conclude,  he  (Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land) deeply  regretted  the  course  taken 
by  HerMajesty'sGovemment.  Thiscoun- 
try  prided  herself,  and  justly,  upon  her 
Colonies  spread  all  over  the  world,  and 
upon  her  government  of  those  Colonies. 
She  prided  herself,  and  he  thought 
justly,  upon  her  treatment  and  manage- 
ment of  the  vast  number  of  Natives 
within  her  possessions,  and  upon  her  re- 
lations with  Native  Tribes  outside  those 
possessions.  That  proud  position  she 
had  attained  by  dealing  out  evenhanded 
justice  to  all  alike,  of  whatever  colour, 
of  whatever  creed.  K  she  failed  to  do 
this,  if  she  swerved  from  the  path  she 
had  marked  out  for  herseK,  she  must  so 
far  forfeit  her  proud  position  and  dimi- 
nish her  influence  and  power  of  doing 
good.  "We  must,  therefore,  view  with 
jealousy  any  proceeding  which  tended 
to  cast  a  doubt  upon  her  honesty  of 
purpose  and  love  of  justice.  We  must 
view  with  jealousy  any  attempt  to  pal- 
liate and  soften  down,  even  out  of  regard 
to  the  individual,  any  high-handed  and 
arbitrary  act  of  injustice,  such  as  he 
(Sir  Henry  Holland)  believed  to  have 
been  committed  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
For  these  reasons,  he  should  have  de- 
sired to  see  Sir  Bartle  Frere  recalled. 
He  had  now  only  to  thank  the  House 
for  their  kind  indulgence,  and  again  to 
express  his  regret  at  having  to  oppose 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  that  im- 
portant case.  But  it  was  because  it  was 
one  of  such  grave  importance,  both  now 
and  for  the  future,  and  because  his 
personal  conviction  in  the  matter,  whe- 


ther right  or  wrong,  was  so  clear,  that 
he  felt  bound  to  lay  aside  all  Party 
feeling,  and  to  support  the  Eesolu- 
tions. 

LoED  COLIN  CAMPBELL*:  Sir, 
what  I  have  heard  to-night  has  altered 
my  opinion,  which  I  formed  during  the 
debate  last  night — an  opinion,  too,  which 
I  think  might  be  formed  from  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  Papers  which  have  been 
presented  to  Parliament — namely,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  sup- 
porters of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  not  prepared  to  exhaust  in  argument 
and  debate  all  the  reasons  which  they 
might  allege  in  support  of  the  course 
which  they  have  seen  flt  to  take  in  not 
recalling  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  the  supporters 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  driven, 
in  opposing  the  Besolution,  to  act  at 
once  on  the  oflPensive  and  the  defensive 
in  relation  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  They 
are  driven  to  act  on  the  off'ensive,  in  so 
far  as  they  vindicate  the  censure  which 
has  been  passed  upon  him ;  and  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  in  so  far  as  they  defend 
what  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
done  in  not  following  up  that  censure  to 
the  logical  conclusien  which  is  desired 
by  those  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the 
House.  But  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  the  supporters  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  driven  to  assume  even 
a  more  singular  position,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  obliged  to  defend  a  policy  on 
which  but  very  lately  they  announced 
their  intention  to  reserve  their  opinion. 
We  have  had  some  reasons  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government  why  they  do  not 
recall  iSir  Bartle  Frere.  We  have  been 
reminded — we  were  reminded  last  night, 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach) — that  he  is  an 
eminent  and  distinguished  public  ser- 
vant, that  his  career  in  India  has  been 
marked  by  conspicuous  ability  and  de- 
votion to  the  Public  Service,  and  we 
have  been  reminded  that  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  Cape  Colony  has  been  a 
most  able  administration ;  and  I  think 
the  impression  left  upon  the  House  was 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  can 
find  no  one  so  well  fitted  to  carry  on  the 
work  which  has  been  commenced  in 
South  Africa,  and  which,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  it,  must  be  brought 
to  some  definite  conclusion.  But  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  there  is  cogent  and 
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material  reason  why  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  not  recalled  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  which  has  not  been  mentioned. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  jus- 
tice in  this  debate.  The  word  '  *  justice, ' ' 
and  the  expression  ^'justice  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  "  have  frequently  escaped  the  lips 
of  hon.  Members  opposite.  But  has 
full  justice  been  done  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  by  Her  Majesty's  GK>vemment? 
I  venture  to  say  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  not  in  a  position  to 
recall  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  for  this 
reason — that  by  doing  so  they  would  be 
committing  an  act  of  great  injustice,  not 
because  the  act  would  be  of  itself  one  of 
great  injustice — I  am  far  from  thinking 
that ;  but  because  it  would  be  an  act  of 
injustice  when  committed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  Sir,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  this  war  has  been  commenced,  and 
they  cannot  escape  from  that  responsi- 
bility by  casting  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
subordinate  the  whole  burden  of  the 
blame  which  in  justice  they  should  share. 
Ever  since  last  autumn — the  early  part 
of  last  autumn  —  they  have  received 
warning  after  warning  that  great  events 
and  great  difficulties  were  impending  in 
South  Africa.  But  they  grasped  or 
grappled  with  a  situation  of  growing 
difficulty,  and  they  allowed  the  country 
to  drift,  and  at  last  to  be  precipitated, 
into  a  position  and  into  a  war  which  it  is 
neither  in  the  power  of  Parliament  nor 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  arrest  or 
to  control.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  a 
war  which,  if  they  had  exercised  due 
vigilance,  if  they  had  exercised  due 
caution,  they  might  have  arrested  weeks 
and  even  months  before  that  despatch  of 
the  23rd  of  January  was  written,  which 
affirms  that  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
on  the  11th  of  December,  were  not  en- 
tirely prepared  for  the  information  which 
they  had  received.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  told 
us  last  night  that  they  had  received  no 
information  from  Sir  Bartle  Frere  pre- 
vious to  the  11th  of  December  which 
would  warrant  them  in  believing  that  he 
contemplated  an  aggressive  policy.  I 
beg  respectfully,  and  with  all  due  de- 
ference to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  to 
demur  to  that  statement.  On  November  1 
they  received — Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment received — from  Sir  Bartle  Frere  a 
despatch  in  which  there  is  an  express 
and  distinct  allusion  to  a  proposed  Ulti- 

Lord  Colin  Cawjpbell 


matum.    The  High  Commissioner    in- 
formed the  rij^ht  hon.  Gentleman  that 
in  the  event  of  adequate  reparation  not 
being  made  for  the  violation  of  British 
territory,  which  he  held  had  arisen  out 
of  the  abduction  of  the  refugee  women 
by  Sirayo's  sons,  it  would  be  necessary 
— ^these,  I  believe,  are  the  words  of  the 
High  Commissioner — "  to  send  to  Cete- 
wayo  an  Ultimatum  which  would  put  an 
end  to  pacific  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bours.'     Surely  this  was  an  intimation 
deserving  of  some  speedy  and  special 
notice ;    but  what  did  Her    Majesty's 
Government  do  ?    They  waited  for  three 
weeks  before  answering  that  despatch, 
and  when  they  did  answer  it  they  took 
no  notice  whatever  of  his  alarming  pro- 
posal.    The   High    Commissioner    was 
informed  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  reinforce 
the  Army  in  South  Africa ;   and   yet, 
while  fully  aware  that  the  High  Com- 
missioner intended  to  take  a  step  which 
could  result  in  nothing  else  but  war, 
which  was  but  the  preliminary  and  fore- 
runner of  war,  and  the  prelude  not  to  a 
defensive  but  to  an  offensive  war,  they 
contented  themselves  with  informing  the 
High  Commissioner  that  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  conquest  and  invasion — an  expression 
which  was  utterly  inadequate  to  place  a 
veto  upon   a  course   designed  not   for 
conquest    and    invasion,    but  to   exact 
swiftly  and  surely  reparation  for  an  of- 
fence, and  bring  matters  quickly  to  an 
issue.     Well,  what  followed  ?     Twenty- 
three  days  after  they  received  that  tele- 
gram from  the  High  Commissioner,  which 
was  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member   for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke),  and  which  informed   Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  that  diplomacy  and 
patience  had   absolute  limits,  six  days 
after  they  received  Lord  Chelmsford's 
October  memorandum,    and  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  despatch  of  the  28th  of  October — 
both  containing  a  distinct  allusion  to  the 
possibility  of  the  immediate  commence- 
ment of  operations.     General  Thesiger, 
in  his  October  memorandum,  C.  2220, 
p.  353,  says — 

**  Feeling  the  necessity  of  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  country  and  of  the  roads  lying:  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Zulu  Border,  and  of  judging: 
for  myself  of  the  best  means  of  defending  it 
against  Zulu  attack,  or  of  directing  our  own 
columns  in  the  case  of  an  invasion  oi  Zululand 
becoming  necessary,  I  proceed  via  Greytown,*' 
&c. 
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la  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  daspatoh  of  the 
,28th  of  October,  p.  357,  he  aaya — 

"  The  Lieutenimt  Qovemor  will  prohobly 
follow  ttuB  ap  wi^  a  reply  to  the  neaugo  alMut 
the  abdaction  ami  munler  of  the  two  Teftuee 
women,  and  he  will  remind  C«t«ws;o  o(  His 
Eicellency'i  reqneet  that  the  matter  ehoold  be 
referred  to  the  Qreat  Coancil,  and  ask  whethoi 
this  haa  been  done." 

And  then  he  ^oee  on  to  aa; — 

"  It  ia  possible  that  by  these  means  hostilities 


In  paragraph  14  of  the  same  page  he 
aaya — 

"  The  unusual  drought  continue*  to  present  a 
serious  impediment  to  the  movement  of  even 
very  amall  parties  of  men,  and  is,  for  the 
moment,  a  practical  obstacle  to  offensive  opero- 
tioDS ;  but  a  few  showers,  long  since  exnected 
at  this  «ea«on,  may  any  day  remove  this  ob- 

Nevertheless,  we  have  it  on  the  autho- 
rity of  thie  despatoh  that  Her  Majesty's 
Oxtvernment  were  not  entirely  prepared. 
But  why  did  not  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment act  ?  The  case  was  urgent.  The 
information  of  the  Ilth  of  December 
was  one  of  the  moat  alarming  character. 
There  was  not  an  hour  to  lose  if  they 
wished  to  avert  hostilities.  Sir  Bartle 
,  Frere's  despatches  deprecated  delay. 
was  erident  also  that  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  did  not  depend  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  reinforcements.  Lord 
Chelmsford,  in  hia  memorandum  to  the 
Secretary    of  State    for    War,    aays. 


t  this  moment 


On  page  1 9  he  says — 

"  A  defensive  plan,  however,  cannot  he  con. 
ddered  as  satisfactory  unless  there  is  the  poiai- 
bility  of  taking  the  otTensive  at  the  right 
moment.  This  I  am  doinK  my  best  to  prepare 
for ;  and,  so  soon  as  my  Native  Contingent  is 
mobilized,  I  shall  be  ready,  so  far  as  my  Umiled 
means  will  allow,  to  enter  Zululand,  shonld  such 
a  meaaure  become  necessary," 

It  was  evident  that  they  would  only  ar- 
rive in  time  to  find  hostilities  commenced. 
Why  did  not  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment 
telegraph?  I  ventured  to  put  a  Quea. 
tion  to  the  riffht  bon.  Gentleman  yester- 
day, and  he  t^d  the  House  that  he  was  not 
in  poution  to  reply  by  telegraph  to  the 
telegram  received  on  the  23rd.     But  he 


oould  have  replied  by  telegram  on  the 
1 2th  of  December  to  the  despatches  re- 
oeived  on  the  1 1th,  I  have  taken  pains 
ascertain  the  fact  that  it  was  possible 
have  sent  a  telegram  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  which  would  have  been  in  his 
hands  on  the  fith  of  January — one  day 
before  Colonel  Wood's  column  crossed 
the  Blood  Kiver,  and  six  days  before  the 
General  himself  crossed  the  Frontier. 
But  what  was  the  course  taken  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  T  They  waited 
undl  the  ISth  of  December,  and  on  that 
day  they  sent  a  deapatoh — and  it  is  re- 
markable that  it  was  the  first  despatch 
which  seems  to  have  raised  in  the  mind 
of  the  High  Commissioner  the  faintest 
suspicion  that  he  was  acting  without 
authority — which  only  reached  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  the  day  before  the  fatal 
22nd  of  January,  and  when  it  was  too 
late  to  stop  the  columns.  When  I  re- 
member these  facts,  when  I  remember 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  allowed 
precious  weeks  to  be  lost,  and  even 
months ;  when  I  remember  that  decisive 
languagewaaneverused,  and  that  even  in 
the  despatch  of  the  1 8th  December  the 
threatened  invasion  was  no  more  directly 
and  unequivocally  forbidden  than  it  was 
directly  and  expressly  sanctioned,  I 
cannot  record  my  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Resolution  without  expressing  at  the 
same  time  my  opinion  that  in  this  case 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  not 
shown  that  vigilance  or  used  that  caution 
which  the  case  demanded,  and  that  in 
censuring  Sir  Bartle  Frere  they  have, 
endeavoured  to  put  entirely  upon  his 
shoulders  the  burden  and  the  blame 
which  they  should  have  shared.  Sir,  in 
this  instance,  neither  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
nor  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
followed  a  precedent  which  they  should 
hare  followed  and  remembered  ;  and  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  I  will  bring 
it  to  the  recollection  of  the  House.  In 
1863  we  were  involved  in  a  war  with 
Ashantee.  That  war  presents  some 
analogy  with  the  present;  but  as  regards 
their  origin  at  least  there  are  some  im- 
portant differences,  and  not  the  least 
important  difference  is  this — that  the 
war  of  1663  arose  not  because  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  Gold  Coast  had  seen  fit  to 
present  an  Ultimatum  to  the  King  of 
Ashantee,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because 
the  King  of  Ashantee  thought  the  time 
had  come  when  it  was  necessary  to  send 
an  tJltimatnm  to  the  Governor  of  the 
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Gold  Coast — that  is  to  say,  he  demanded 
that  certain  of  his  subjects  who  had  fled 
from  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  justice 
should  be  given  up  to  him.  And  what 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  ?  He 
incurred  that  responsibility  which  a  Go- 
vernor must  always  be  ready  to  incur. 
He  vindicated  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag,  and  refused  to  surrender  those  who 
had  once  set  foot  on  British  soil.  His 
action  was  sanctioned  and  approved  by 
the  Home  Government ;  yet  it  involved 
the  Colony  in  tremendous  danger,  for  we 
had  at  that  time  but  a  few  hundred 
British  soldiers  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and 
these,  with  some  thousand  indiflerently 
armed  and  ill-organized  Native  levies, 
were  all  that  he  had  to  depend  upon  in 
order  to  defend  the  Protectorate.  But 
what  followed  ?  Bemaining  always  on 
the  defensive,  as,  indeed,  he  was  bound 
to  do,  ever  uncertain  as  to  the  move- 
ments and  intentions  of  the  enemy,  the 
Governor  was  at  length  obliged  to  face  the 
difficult  question  whether  the  circum- 
stances did  not  warrant  him  in  carrying  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country.  I  beg  to 
remind  the  House  how  he  carried  the  reso- 
lution he  arrived  at  into  effect.  He 
applied  to  the  Home  Government  for 
assistance ;  but  he  did  more — he  told 
them  exactly  what  he  intended  to  do 
with  the  troops  when  he  had  got  them. 
And  what  was  the  reply  of  the  Home 
Govempient  ?  It  will  be  found  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  direction  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  from  the  Colonial  to 
the  War  Office.  The  principle  of  all 
military  proceedings  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa  should  be  that  of  defence  and 
not  of  aggression.  It  is  upon  this  prin- 
ciple alone  that  the  Governors  are  au- 
thorized to  make  war,  and  no  invasion 
of  neighbouring  territories  can  be 

"  Banctioned  tmless  it  can  be  shown  that  it 
is  really  a  defensive  measure,  safer,  less  costly 
in  blood  and  money,  and  more  likely  to  be  de- 
cisive in  its  results,  than  waiting  for  an  attack 
which  is  being  prepared,  and  which  no  peaceful 
measure  can  ward  off  without  loss  of  that  dignity 
and  position  which  are  essential  to  our  security." 

Sir,  had  such  decisive  language  been 
used  in  the  present  instance,  we  would 
not  now  be  involved  in  war,  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  have  had 
no  occasion  to  censure  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
With 'the  permission  of  the  House,  I 
will  return  for  one  moment  to  the  de- 
spatch of  the  23rd  of  January.  That 
despatch  was  written  in  answer  to  de- 
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spatohes  received  on  the  1 1th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  also  in  answer  to  despatches  on 
the  2nd,    10th,   and  15th  of  Januazy. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  .conae- 
quently  in  possession  of  full  informatioiL. 
They  had  nad  ample  time  to  form  and 
pronounce  an  opinion,  and  consequently 
Her   Majesty's   GKivemment  did    pro- 
nounce an  opinion.    They  expressed  in 
that  despatch  no  censure.     They  find 
<<  powerful  arguments"  in  support  of  a 
policy  the  propriety  of  which  they  did  not 
question.    But  what  is  the  language  of 
the   despatch   of  the   i9th  of  March? 
When  that  despatch  was  written.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  received  foil 
details  of  the  disaster  at  Isandlana.     It 
was  not  written  in  a  moment  of  triumph, 
but  of  humiliation ;  it  was  not  inspired 
by  the  spirit  which  attends  success*  bat 
it  was  dictated  under  an  overwhelming 
and  overpowering  sense  of  failure  and 
national  dishonour.     Two  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  Government  were  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts  and  all  the 
arguments.     Yet  now,  for  the  first  time, 
they  express  censure,  and  they  reserve 
their  opinion  of  the  policy  of  Sir  Bartie 
Frere.     The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Chelsea  has  pointed  out  that  there 
arises  a  strong  presumption  from  these 
facts — the    presumption,   namely,   that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  gone 
within  an  ace  of  approving  the  policy 
of  the  High  Commissioner,  but  had  left 
themselves  an  opening  for    escape  of 
which  they  availed  themselves  after  they 
had  received  news  of  the  disaster,  and 
after  the  Resolution  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  been  placed  upon  the  Paper.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  said  yesterday 
that  the  censure  which  was  expressed  in 
the  despatch  of  the  19th  of  March  was 
grounded  solely  upon  the  fact  that  the 
High  Commissioner  had  sent  an  Ulti- 
matum to  Cetewayo  without  the  advice 
of  the  responsible  Advisers  of  the  Ctown. 
But  Her  Majesty's   Government   were 
in  possession  of  that  information  when 
the  despatch  of  the  2drd  of  January  wa« 
written,  and  therefore  censure  should 
have  been  expressed  in  that  despatch. 
Sir,  I  think  there  is  no  one— at  least, 
amongst  those  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the 
House — who  can  entertain  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  if,  on  the  7th  of  February 
last,  instead  of  hearing  that  wo  had 
suffered  a  great  and  terrible  defeat,  we 
had  heard  Siat  that  gallant  band  of  men 
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who  fought  at  Isandlana  had  beaten 
back  the  hordes  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  if  we  had  received  intel- 
ligence that  success  had  attended  our 
arms  in  every  quarter  of  the  invaded 
territory,  this  despatch  of  the  19th  of 
March  would  never  have  been  written ; 
but  that  henceforth  it  would  have  been 
open  to  Governors  and  High  Oommis- 
Bioners  intrusted  with  great  and  respon- 
sible commands  to  act  upon  the  dan- 
gerous application  of  the  maxim  — 
dangerous,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  men  are  at  stake — 
dangerous  when  the  fate  of  a  Colony 
depends  upon  the  issue — 

"  He  either  fears  hia  fate  too  much 
Or  his  desert  is  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  win  or  lose  it  all." 

Sir,  holding  these  views  regarding  the 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  the  character  of  these  despatches — 
believing  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  in  part  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  an  Ultimatum  was  sent  to  Cetewayo 
— it  has  appeared  to  me  doubtful  how 
far  I  could  consistently  support  a  Beso- 
lution  which  did  not  directly  convey  a 
Vote  of  Censure  upon  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  been 
censured  by  the  Government  because  he 
sent  an  Ultimatum  to  Cetewayo  without 
the  approval  of  the  responsible  Advisers 
of  the  Crown.  Now,  if  there  were  ex- 
ceptional reasons  to  justify  the  despatch 
of  the  Ultimatum,  it  might,  of  course, 
in  those  circumstances,  be  possible  in 
some  measure  to  excuse  his  conduct. 
But  no  one  in  this  House  can  for  a 
moment  accept  as  evidence  the  argu- 
ments which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  offered 
in  his  defence.  He  appeals  to  the  au- 
thority of  his  commission  from  the 
Crown,  and  he  defends  himself  by  an 
appeal  to  that  suprema  lexy  the  law  of 
self-preservation.  As  Her  Majesty's 
High  Commissioner,  he  had  authority 
to  repel  an  invasion,  but  he  had  no  per- 
mission to  invade.  Neither  can  his 
conduct  be  upheld  on  the  ground  of' self- 
preservation.  If  there  were  dangers  to 
the  Colony  before  the  disaster  of  Isand- 
lana, how  greatly  must  not  the  dangler 
have  been  increased  after  that  terrible 
reverse.  The  position  taken  up  by  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had  not  been  justified  by 
the  event.  It  is  because  I  think  it  of 
vital  importance  that  Parliament  should 
guard  more  carefully  than  the  Govern- 


ment have  guarded  that  Prerogative  of 
the  Crown  which  relates  to  the  declaring 
war  and  making  peace,  and  because  it 
is  essential  that  an  emphatic  protest 
should  be  made  against  the  establish- 
ment of  a  precedent  which  would  render 
the  country  never  safe  or  secure  from 
the  danger  of  sudden  and  distant  wars, 
that  I  shall  vote  for  the  Besclution  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea. 
Colonel  STANLEY:  Sir,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  incumbent  on  me,  or  that  it 
would  be  convenient  to  the  House,  that  I 
should  refer  in  detail  to  the  points  of 
Colonial  policy  which  have  influenced  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  which  have  formed 
the  subject  of  this  debate.  It  is  all  the 
more  necessary  for  me  to  do  so,  after  the 
full  explanation  which  has  been  made 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  He  has  shown, 
it  seems  to  me  conclusively,  the  reasons 
why  the  House  would  not  be  justified  in 
accepting  the  Besolution  before  us.  But, 
although  I  do  not  propose  to  traverse 
the  ground  he  occupied,  it  will  be  my 
duty,  before  passing  to  that  which  is  my 
province  in  dealing  with  the  Besolution 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  and  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Ben- 
frewshire,  to  touch  upon  one  or  two 
points,  in  order  to  correct  some  mis-state- 
ments which  have  been,  of  course,  unin- 
tentionally, made.  The  hon.  Baronet 
made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had  found  the  Colony  in  a 
state  of  peace,  and  that  it  became,  under 
his  High  Commissionership,  in  a  state  of 
war.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  Papers  to  show  that  that  view  of 
the  case  is  erroneous,  and  that,  so  far  from 
South  AMca  being  in  a  state  of  peace, 
there  was  an  apprehension  of  g^ave 
danger  in  many  directions.  In  1876,  Sir 
Henry  Barkly  reports  that  there  were 
troubles  in  Gbiqualand  West,  and  again, 
in  the  same  year,  he  reports  the  com- 
mencement of  troubles  in  the  Transvaal 
with  Secocoeni,  and  he  at  that  time 
suspected  there  was  an  understanding 
between  that  Chief  and  Cetewayo.  In 
July,  again,  of  that  year,  Sir  Henry 
Barkly  reports  the  commencement  of  the 
war  between  Secocoeni  and  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  he  reports  that  danger  threat- 
ened Griqualand  West,  and  that  it  may 
become  necessary  for  our  Government  to 
intervene.  In  the  same  month  he  re- 
ports that  there  was  a   rumour   that 
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Gold  Coast — that  is  to  say,  he  demanded 
that  certain  of  his  subjects  who  had  fled 
from  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  justice 
should  be  given  up  to  him.  And  what 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  ?  He 
incurred  that  responsibility  which  a  Go- 
vernor must  always  be  ready  to  incur. 
He  vindicated  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag,  and  refused  to  surrender  those  who 
had  once  set  foot  on  British  soil.  His 
action  was  sanctioned  and  approved  by 
the  Home  Government ;  yet  it  involved 
the  Colony  in  tremendous  danger,  for  we 
had  at  that  time  but  a  few  hundred 
British  soldiers  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and 
these,  with  some  thousand  indiflerently 
armed  and  ill-organized  Native  levies, 
were  all  that  he  had  to  depend  upon  in 
order  to  defend  the  Protectorate.  But 
what  followed  ?  Remaining  always  on 
the  defensive,  as,  indeed,  he  was  bound 
to  do,  ever  uncertain  as  to  the  move- 
ments and  intentions  of  the  enemy,  the 
Governor  was  at  length  obliged  to  face  the 
difficult  question  whether  the  circum- 
stances did  not  warrant  him  in  carrying  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country.  I  beg  to 
remind  the  House  how  he  carried  the  reso- 
lution he  arrived  at  into  eflect.  He 
applied  to  the  Home  Government  for 
assistance ;  but  he  did  more — he  told 
them  exactly  what  he  intended  to  do 
with  the  troops  when  he  had  got  them. 
And  what  was  the  reply  of  the  Home 
Governpient  ?  It  will  be  found  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  direction  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  from  the  Colonial  to 
the  War  Office.  The  principle  of  all 
military  proceedings  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa  should  be  that  of  defence  and 
not  of  aggression.  It  is  upon  this  prin- 
ciple alone  that  the  Governors  are  au- 
thorized to  make  war,  and  no  invasion 
of  neighbouring  territories  can  be 

"  sanctioned  unless  it  can  bo  shown  that  it 
is  really  a  defensive  measure,  safer,  less  costly 
in  blood  and  money,  and  more  likely  to  be  de- 
cisive in  its  results,  than  waiting  for  an  attack 
which  is  being  prepared,  and  which  no  peaceful 
measure  can  ward  off  without  loss  of  that  dignity 
and  position  which  are  essential  to  our  security." 

Sir,  had  such  decisive  language  been 
used  in  the  present  instance,  we  would 
not  now  be  involved  in  war,  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  have  had 
no  occasion  to  censure  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
With- the  permission  of  the  House,  I 
will  return  for  one  moment  to  the  de- 
spatch of  the  23rd  of  January.  That 
despatch  was  written  in  answer  to  de- 
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spatches  received  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  also  in  answer  to  despatches  on 
the  2nd,    10th,   and  15th  of  January. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were , conse- 
quently in  possession  of  full  information. 
They  had  had  ample  time  to  form  and 
pronounce  an  opinion,  and  consequently 
Her    Majesty's    Government  did    pro- 
nounce an  opinion.     They  expressea  in 
that  despatch  no  censure.      They  find 
"  powerful  arguments"  in  support  of  a 
policy  the  propriety  of  which  they  did  not 
question.     But  what  is  the  lanf^uage  of 
the   despatch   of  the   19th   of  March? 
When  that  despatch  was  written.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  received  full 
details  of  the  disaster  at  Isandlana.     It 
was  not  written  in  a  moment  of  triumph, 
but  of  humiliation ;  it  was  not  inspired 
by  the  spirit  which  attends  success,  but 
it  was  dictated  under  an  overwhelming 
and  overpowering  sense  of  failure  and 
national  dishonour.      Two  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  Government  were  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts  and  all  the 
arguments.     Yet  now,  for  the  first  time, 
they  express  censure,  and  they  reserve 
their  opinion  of  the  policy  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.     The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Chelsea  has  pointed  out  that  there 
arises  a  strong  presumption  from  these 
facts — the    presumption,    namely,    that 
Her   Majesty's  Government  had  gone 
within  an  ace  of  approving  the  policy 
of  the  High  Commissioner,  but  had  left 
themselves   an  opening  for    escape   of 
which  they  availed  themselves  after  they 
had  received  news  of  the  disaster,  and 
after  the  Resolution  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  been  placed  upon  the  Paper.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  said  yesterday 
that  the  censure  which  was  expressed  in 
the  despatch  of  the  19th  of  March  was 
grounded  solely  upon  the  fact  that  the 
High  Commissioner  had  sent  an  Ulti- 
matum to  Cetewayo  without  the  advice 
of  the  responsible  Advisers  of  the  Crown. 
But  Her  Majesty's   Government   were 
in  possession  of  that  information  when 
the  despatch  of  the  23rd  of  January  was 
written,  and  therefore   censure   should 
have  been  expressed  in  that  despatch. 
Sir,  I  think  there  is  no  one — at  least, 
amongst  those  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the 
House — who  can  entertain  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  if,  on  the  7th  of  February 
last,   instead  of  hearing  that  we  had 
suffered  a  great  and  terrible  defeat,  we 
had  heard  that  that  gallant  band  of  men 
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who  fought  at  Isandlana  had  beaten 
back  the  hordes  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  if  we  had  received  intel- 
ligence that  success  had  attended  our 
arms  in  every  quarter  of  the  invaded 
territory,  this  despatch  of  the  19th  of 
March  would  never  have  been  written ; 
but  that  henceforth  it  would  have  been 
open  to  Governors  and  High  Commis- 
sioners intrusted  with  great  and  respon- 
sible commands  to  act  upon  the  dan- 
gerous application  of  the  maxim  — 
dangerous,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  men  are  at  stake — 
dangerous  when  the  fate  of  a  Colony 
depends  upon  the  issue — 

''  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much 
Or  his  desert  i3  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  win  or  lose  it  all." 

Sir,  holding  these  views  regarding  the 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  the  character  of  these  despatches — 
believing  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  in  part  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  an  Ultimatum  was  sent  to  Cetewayo 
— it  has  appeared  to  me  doubtful  how 
far  I  could  consistently  support  a  Reso- 
lution which  did  not  directly  convey  a 
Vote  of  Censure  upon  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  been 
censured  by  the  Government  because  he 
sent  an  Ultimatum  to  Cetewayo  without 
the  approval  of  the  responsible  Advisers 
of  the  Crown.  Now,  if  there  were  ex- 
ceptional reasons  to  justify  the  despatch 
of  the  Ultimatum,  it  might,  of  course, 
in  those  circumstances,  be  possible  in 
some  measure  to  excuse  his  conduct. 
But  no  one  in  this  House  can  for  a 
moment  accept  as  evidence  the  argu- 
ments which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  oflPered 
in  his  defence.  He  appeals  to  the  au- 
thority of  his  commission  from  the 
Crown,  and  he  defends  himself  by  an 
appeal  to  that  suprema  lex,  the  law  of 
self-preservation.  As  Her  Majesty's 
High  Commissioner,  he  had  authority 
to  repel  an  invasion,  but  he  had  no  per- 
mission to  invade.  Neither  can  his 
conduct  be  upheld  on  the  ground  of  self- 
preservation.  If  there  were  dangers  to 
the  Colony  before  the  disaster  of  Isand- 
lana, how  greatly  must  not  the  dangler 
have  been  increased  after  that  terrible 
reverse.  The  position  taken  up  by  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had  not  been  justified  by 
the  event.  It  is  because  I  think  it  of 
vital  importance  that  Parliament  should 
guard  more  carefully  than  the  Govern- 


ment have  guarded  that  Prerogative  of 
the  Crown  which  relates  to  the  declaring 
war  and  making  peace,  and  because  it 
is  essential  that  an  emphatic  protest 
should  be  made  against  the  establish- 
ment of  a  precedent  which  would  render 
the  country  never  safe  or  secure  from 
the  danger  of  sudden  and  distant  wars, 
that  I  shall  vote  for  the  Besclution  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea. 
Colonel  STANLEY:  Sir,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  incumbent  on  me,  or  that  it 
would  be  convenient  to  the  House,  that  I 
should  refer  in  detail  to  the  points  of 
Colonial  policy  which  have  influenced  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  which  have  formed 
the  subject  of  this  debate.  It  is  all  the 
more  necessary  for  me  to  do  so,  after  the 
full  explanation  which  has  been  made 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  He  has  shown, 
it  seems  to  me  conclusively,  the  reasons 
why  the  House  would  not  be  justified  in 
accepting  the  Besolution  before  us.  But, 
although  I  do  not  propose  to  traverse 
the  ground  he  occupied,  it  will  be  my 
duty,  before  passing  to  that  which  is  my 
province  in  dealing  with  the  Resolution 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  and  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Een- 
frewshire,  to  touch  upon  one  or  two 
points,  in  order  to  correct  some  mis-state- 
ments which  have  been,  of  course,  unin- 
tentionally, made.  The  hon.  Baronet 
made  a  statement  to  the  efi'ect  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had  found  the  Colony  in  a 
state  of  peace,  and  that  it  became,  under 
his  High  Commissionership,  in  a  state  of 
war.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  Papers  to  show  that  that  view  of 
the  case  is  erroneous,  and  that,  so  far  from 
South  Africa  being  in  a  state  of  peace, 
there  was  an  apprehension  of  grave 
danger  in  many  directions.  In  1876,  Sir 
Henry  Barkly  reports  that  there  were 
troubles  in  Griqualand  West,  and  again, 
in  the  same  year,  he  reports  the  com- 
mencement of  troubles  in  the  Transvaal 
with  Secocoeni,  and  he  at  that  time 
suspected  there  was  an  understanding 
between  that  Chief  and  Cetewayo.  In 
July,  again,  of  that  year,  Sir  Henry 
Barkly  reports  the  commencement  of  the 
war  between  Secocoeni  and  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  he  reports  that  danger  threat- 
ened Griqualand  "West,  and  that  it  may 
become  necessary  for  our  Gt)vemment  to 
intervene.  In  the  same  month  he  re- 
ports that  there  was  a   rumour    that 
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Cetewayo  was  endeayouring  to  bring 
about  a  combination  of  the  Tribes,  and 
that  there  was  even  then  an  understand- 
ing between  the  Zulus  and  the  Basutos. 
Again,  in  September,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
reports  that  Cetewayo  was  preparing 
war,  and  sounding  his  way  towards 
effecting  a  Native  rising  against  the 
White  men.  I  do  not  wish  to  cite  the 
authorities  at  length ;  but  I  cannot  help 
referring  to  them  in  contravention  of 
what  has  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Chelsea,  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  succeeded  to  a  Colony  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  left  it  in  a  state  of 
war.  I  now  pass  on  to  the  military 
Papers,  which  is  the  portion  of  the  case 
with  which  I  am  specially  connected ; 
and  I  may  here  say  I  have  placed  upon 
the  Table  all  those  which  have  reference 
to  the  present  war.  I  think  that  the 
first  mention,  so  far  as  military  consi- 
derations are  concerned,  of  those  circum- 
stances to  which  I  need  allude  is  contained 
in  Despatch  No.  2,  in  which  Lord  Chelms- 
ford, writing  from  Pietermaritzburg  on 
August  23,  speaks  of  various  move- 
ments of  troops ;  but  this  has  reference 
merely  to  the  disturbed  state  of  Se- 
cocoeni's  country ;  and  Lord  Chelmsford 
adds  that  he  is  unable  to  say  that  active 
operations  against  the  Zulus  were  neces- 
sary, the  general  impression  in  the 
Colony  appearing  to  De  in  favour  of 
that  opinion.  The  next  of  the  military 
Papers  is  dated  September  14,  and  in 
it  the  High  Commissioner  states  that  he 
has  received  a  despatch  from  Lord 
Chelmsford,  in  which  he  points  out  that 
his  views  as  to  military  requirements  in 
the  event  of  hostilities  with  the  Zulus 
were  that  he  should  have  a  certain 
number  of  special-duty  officers  and  the 
support  of  two  regiments  of  Infantry,  and 
that  the  presence  of  Cavalry  would  be 
of  immense  importance.  That  is  the 
first  point  to  which  I  desire  to  call  at- 
tention ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  hon.  and 
gaUant  Member  for  Penfrewshire  (Colo- 
nel Mure)  has  alleged  that  the  war 
was  undertaken  with  insufficient  Forces, 
and  has  laid  some  stress  on  the  want  of 
cavalry,  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  refer 
to  the  Correspondence  that  has  passed 
with  regard  to  those  subjects.  I  have 
carefully  examined  the  sketch  which 
General  Thesiger  at  that  time  had 
framed  with  a  view  to  possible  hostili- 
ties, and  I  carefully  examined  every 
Paper,  however  indirectly  bearing  upon 
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this  question,  and  I  am  utterly  tuiable 
to  find  that  any  reference  was  made  to 
the  necessity  of  having  more  Cavalry 
sent  out.     I  should  like  to   refer  to  a 
statement  of  Colonel  Pearson  which  ap- 
pears in  one  of  the  most  recent    Blue 
Books,  in  which,  after  he  has  had  ex- 
perience of  the  campaign,  he  points  out 
with  great  force  the  reasons   why    he 
does  not  think  that  Cavalry  should  ac- 
company his  column.     He  says,  as  re- 
gards   the    composition  of  the    Force, 
mounted    men    would  be  of  immense 
value,  yet,  considering  the  large  amount 
of  forage  that  would  have  to  he  con- 
veyed and  the  consequent  increase  in 
the  amount  of  transport  that  would  be 
required,    it  would    be  better  that    it 
should  not  form  part    of  the    column. 
Then,  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
memorandum  commencing  "  In  the  event 
of  the  invasion  of  Zululand  being  de- 
cided upon."    All  I  can  say  in  refer- 
ence to  the  memorandum   is  that,  the 
Frontier  being  at  that  time  in  a  somewhat 
disturbed  state,  the  General  Officer  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Frontier  to  examine  the 
lines  of  defence,  and,  as  he  has  said 
more  than  once,  he  undoubtedly  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  consider  the  possibility 
of   defensive  operations  being    turned 
into  offensive  ones.      There  is  no  ques- 
tion that,  had  he  omitted  to  do  so,  he 
would  have  been  guilty  of  a  positive  act 
of  neglect,  and  he  would,  in  the  event 
of  war  breaking  out,  have  found  him- 
self in  the  position  of  the  French  when, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- German 
War,   they  had  maps  of  the   enemy's 
country,  but  none  of  their  own.      The 
paper  he  prepared,  however,   was  no- 
thing more  than  a  military  sketch,  set- 
ting forth  the  number  of  troops  that 
would  be  required  in  the  event  of  hos- 
tilities, and  the  manner  in  which  they 
could  best  be  utilized.     I  will  pass  over 
the    Correspondence    in    which    Lord 
Chelmsford  points  to  the  difficulties  he 
found  himself  in  with  regard  to  trans- 
port, and  will  come  to  the  time  when, 
the  Frontier  becoming  more  and  more 
disturbed,  we  were  originally  pressed  by 
the  Government  at  the  Cape  to  send  out 
further  re-inforcements.     We  have  been 
blamed  for  sending  out  inadequate  rein- 
forcements, and  on  this  point  I  should 
wish  to  refer  to  the  despatch  which  was 
received  by  us  on  the  Ist  of  November, 
in  which  Lord    Chelmsford    expresses 
what  he  thought  were  the  real  require- 
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ments  for  the  military  defence  of  the 
Colony.  It  is  true  that  before  that  time 
we  had  received  information  from  the 
Government  at  the  Cape  that  reinforce- 
ments might  be  desirable ;  but  we  had 
not  thought  it  consistent  with  our  duty 
to  send  them,  because  we  were  anxious 
to  avoid  doing  any  act  that  could  in  the 
remotest  degree  be  regarded  as  indicat- 
ing that  we  were  desirous  of  plunging 
the  coimtry  into  war.  On  the  1 8th  of 
October  I  forwarded  a  telegram  to 
General  Thesiger,  informing  him  that 
it  was  not  our  intention  at  that  time  to 
send  out  more  troops,  but  that  we  would 
send  out  the  special-service  officers,  in 
order  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  trans- 
port ;  and,  although  not  placing  any  ac- 
tual restriction  upon  him,  we  requested 
him  to  keep  down  the  expense  of  the 
transport  as  much  as  possible.  A  further 
application  for  more  troops  was  replied 
to  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  on  the  2l8t  of 
November,  and -by  myself  on  the  25th 
of  November.  At  that  time  my  right 
hon.  Friend  and  myself  were  in  posses- 
sion of  further  information  that  led  us  to 
believe  that  not  only  for  oflPensive  opera- 
tions, but  for  the  actual  defence  of  the 
Colony,  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  out 
additional  troops.  To  show  how  ground- 
less are  the  complaints  which  have  been 
made  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  addi- 
tional Forces  sent  out,  I  will  cite  a  pas- 
sage from  the  memorandum  which  Lord 
Chelmsford  sent  to  us,  and  will  show 
how  the  requirements  set  forth  in  that 
memorandum  were  complied  with.  On 
the  29th  of  September  Lord  Chelmsford 
writes  that  the  possibility  of  resisting  •  a 
sudden  raid  in  Natal  appeared  to  him 
to  be  almost  hopeless,  and  that  he  was 
afraid  that  this  fact  must  be  well  known 
to  the  Zulus,  and  that  the  danger  then 
to  Natal  appeared  very  great,  through 
the  encroachments  and  claims  which  had 
been  made  by  Cetewayo.  Now  I  call 
attention  to  this  memorandum,  because 
I  think  it  shows  conclusively  the  reason 
for  which  forces  were  sent  out  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  It  shows  that, 
however  tardily,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
persons,  they  fully  complied  with  Lord 
Chelmsford's  request.  Lord  Chelms- 
ford, in  the  conclusion  of  the  memo- 
randum, says  he  considers  that  for  de- 
fensive purposes  alone  the  Natal  and 
Transvaal  Colonies  require  three  bat- 
talions of  Infantry,  in  addition  to  what 


they  have  already  got.  The  require- 
ments of  Lord  Chelmsford  were  met  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  rein- 
forcements they  sent  out  on  the  6th  of 
November.     

Colonel  MUEE  :  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would  leave  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  the  whole  of  the  regiments 
were  sent  from  England.  Two  batta- 
lions only  were  sent  from  England,  and 
the  third  was  taken  from  the  Cape 
Colony,  that  Colony  being  denuded  of 
all  excepting  Colonial  levies. 

Colonel  STANLEY:  I  am  quite 
willing  to  make  the  matter  more  clear  ; 
but  if  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  will 
read  the  despatch,  he  will  see  that  this 
is  how  Lord  Chelmsford  suggested  the 
troops  should  be  sent.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Renfrewshire  (Colo- 
nel Mure)  says  we  hesitated  to  send  out 
a  further  reinforcement  of  troops,  be- 
cause we  were  then  wholly  occupied  by 
the  Afghan  War.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  were  fully  occupied  with  that  war, 
though  while  it  was  going  on'  I  think  I 
should  have  been  unworthy  of  the  posi- 
tion I  hold,  if  my  attention  had  not  been 
directed  to  the  reinforcements  which 
might  be  required  there.  I  do  not  wish 
to  shelter  myself  even  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  because  Lord  Chelmsford  did 
not  ask  for  more  troops,  therefore  we  did 
not  give  him  more.  Lord  Chelmsford 
was  an  able  soldier,  who  had  served  in 
India,  who  could  see  what  was  going 
on  in  other  places,  and  what  demands 
were  likely  to  be  made  upon  our  troops 
by  these  contingencies  of  war.  He, 
therefore,  as  a  chivalrous  Commander, 
asked  for  as  little  aid  as  he  could.  On 
the  25th  of  November,  1,940  of  Infantry, 
and  240  Engineers  were  sent  to  the 
Cape,  which  we  considered  a  strong  re- 
inforcement. It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  impress  upon  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  and  Lord  Chelmsford  that, 
in  supplying  these  reinforcements,  it 
was  the  desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment not  to  furnish  troops  for  a  cam- 
paign of  invasion,  but  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  Colony. 
That,  I  think,  explains  clearly  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  up  to  that  date.  Mean- 
time, the  state  of  the  Frontier  was  gra- 
dually getting  worse.  Outrages  had  oc- 
curred, and  the  presence  of  the  Zulu 
Army  upon  the  Frontier  was  becoming 
more  and  more  in  the  opinion,  I  believe, 
of  almost  all  men,  a  standing  menace  to 
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the  prosperity  and  to  the  peace  of  the 
Colony.  The  mobilization  of  Cetewayo's 
Army  was  continually  taking  place 
under  the  pretext  of  hunting  parties ; 
but  the  men  bore  their  shields,  and 
there  is  evidence  over  and  over  again 
that  the  attitude  under  which  the  Zulu 
troops  were  mustered  really  meant  war. 
I  confess  I  find  it  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  argument  of  last  night,  that 
we  were  blameable  for  not  sending  out 
sufficient  reinforcements,  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  Zulu  Army  was  no  menace 
whatever  to  our  Frontier.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  sent  out  troops  to  the 
full  number  that  we  were  asked  for. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Ben- 
frewshire  said  that  despatch  after  de- 
spatch came  from  Lord  Chelmsford,  but 
they  were  never  attended  to  ;  and  he 
said,  further,  that  absolutely  no  answer 
was  made  to  the  requisition  from  Lord 
Chelmsford  until  we  were  awoke  by  the 
disaster  of  Isandlana.  With  regard  to 
that  I  shall  have  a  few  words  to  say  pre- 
sently ;  but  where  there  is  no  telegraphic 
communication  there  is  always  a  risk  of 
error,  of  being  at  cross-purposes.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Forces  were  con- 
sidered as  insufficient.  I  do  not  at  this 
moment  intend  to  go  into  that ;  but  I  will 
quote  the  words  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in 
one  of  his  latest  despatches.  He  says 
that  although  a  larger  Force  would  lessen 
the  chance  of  successful  opposition,  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Force 
at  their  disposal  was  too  small  for  the 
task  attempted ;  and  then  he  gives  the 
opinions  of  those  who  were  most  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  Zulus  and 
Zululand,  the  effect  of  it  being  that 
the  military  power  of  the  Zulus  was 
over-estimated,  and  that  after  an  action 
or  two  the  military  system  of  the  Zulus 
would  collapse.  There  is  always  the 
possibility  in  these  things  of  taking  too 
sanguine  a  view.  It  is  perfectly  possible 
that  even  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
country,  those  upon  whose  opinion  we 
have  the  best  reason  to  rely,  traders  and 
others,  might  have  formed  in  their  or- 
dinary dealings  with  the  Zulus  an  insuf- 
ficient estimate  of  the  warlike  character 
of  that  nation.  What  we  have  seen 
shows  them  to  be  a  people  of  courage, 
remarkable  not  only  among  Black  races, 
but  among  any  race.  Their  agility, 
their  fearlessness  of  death,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which,  as  one  despatch  points  out, 
they  advanced  over  their  dead,  mowed 
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down,  show  that   they  are  a  military 
force  worthy  of  opposition  to  our  own 
troops.  At  the  same  time,  the  Force  sent 
out  was  held  by  those  most  conversant 
with  it  to  be  sufficient  for  the  operations 
in  the  field ;  and  I  must  point  also  to  this 
fact — that  although  one  disaster  has  oc- 
curred, the  recollection  of  which  it  will 
be  difficult  to  efface  from  our  military 
annals,  that  is  the  one  and  sole  occasion 
on  which,  under  any  circumstances,  oar 
troops  have  been  worsted.     In  aU  other 
actions    the    Zulus  have    retired  even 
before   a    comparatively    small   Force. 
Some  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
the  officers  and  men  did  not  speak  the 
same  language;  but  in  this  connection,  I 
hope  the  House  will  allow  me  to  refer 
to  a  few  words  in  the  despatch  in  Th$ 
Gazette,  which  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
hon.  Members  to-morrow.     In  this  de- 
spatch Lord  Chelmsford  refers  to  officers 
specially  under  Colonel  Wood,  and  shows 
that  the  fact  that  they  could  not  speak 
Zulu  did   not  destroy  their    efficiency. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  difficulty 
is  disposed  of;  and  I  may  refer  to  my 
gallant  Friend,  Lord  Giffard,  who  won 
his  Victoria  Cross  at  the  head  of  Natives 
who    followed    him  in    all    directions, 
although  they  hardly  knew  a  word  of 
the  command.     Then  there  is  another 
important  factor  which  I  must  refer  to 
in  the  composition  of  our  Forces.   I  hope 
I  may  not  be  supposed  to  be  trenching 
upon    that  feeling  to    which    an   hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  other  side  lately  con- 
tributed a  classical  name,  when  I  refer 
to  that  feeling — the  feeling  which  leads 
one  to  believe  in  the  power  of  the  TVTiite 
race.     Even  in  the  gloomiest  times,  that 
has  been  the  bright  side  to  which  we 
could  always  turn  with  honour  and  with 
satisfaction.    I  will  cite  three  cases  which 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  within  the 
last  few  days.     They  seem  to  exemplify 
particularly  that  courage  on  which  even 
small  numbers  may  rely,  and  which  has 
often  made  up  for  disparity  of  numbers. 
A  short  time  ago  I  saw  an  account,  not 
meant  exclusively  for  my  own  eye,  de- 
scribing how  a  paymaster  in  charge  of 
certain   remittances  passed  through    a 
hostile    country   from    one    column   to 
another,  escorted  only  by  two  Natives. 
Nevertheless,  he  proceeded  without  doubt 
and  without  demur,  not  hesitating  in 
the  slightest  degree  in  his  duty,  although 
it  was  obvious  that  from  the  first  his  life 
was  exposed  to  many  risks.    There  came 
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an  alarm,  and  the  two  Natives  thought 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour. 
I  am  given  to  understand  that,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  paymaster  went  on 
alone ;  and  although  nis  journey  was  one 
of  many  miles,  and  he  had  to  swim  across 
two  rivers  and  to  pass  through  a  bush 
which  was  infested  with  hostile  troops, 
he  persevered  in  his  duty  and  carried  on 
the  supplies  to  the  column.     I  will  take 
another  case,  the  facts  of  which  can  be 
vouched  for  by  more  than  one  person. 
In  the  fatal  disaster  at  Isandlana  two 
pathetic  sights  were  seen.  A  blue-jacket, 
the  servant  of  Lieutenant  Milne,  of  the 
Navy,  who   was  fighting    against  any 
odds,  got  his  back  to  a  waggon  and  kept 
off  his  opponents,  laughing  the  whole 
time  as  if  he  were  making  a  joke  of  the 
matter.     I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that 
gallant  man  met  with  the  common  fate. 
In  another  easel  heard  of  similar  bravery 
being  shown  by  a  drummer-boy.     In  the 
action  he  was  overpowered,  and  his  last 
act  was  to  thrust  his  sword  into  the  face 
of  one  of  his  opponents.  I  do  not  wish  to 
enter  into  these  subjects  in  order  to  excite 
emotion  ;  but  these  are  no  unimportant 
factors  on  which  Lord  Chelmsford  could 
rely  when  he  felt  that  men  such  as  he 
commanded  were  good  against  odds  which 
at  other  times  might  be  overpowering. 
Now,  Sir,  I  come  to  that  which  is  to  me 
a  most  painful  and  unpleasant  duty,  but 
which  is  no  less  on  that  account  a  duty 
to  be  discharged.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Tam worth  (Sir 
Robert  Peel),  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
to-night,  entered  first  into  a  discussion 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  Government; 
then    he    proceeded    to    challenge  the 
military  policy  of  the  Government,  al- 
though the  latter  policy  might  have  been 
discussed  at  a  more  fitting  opportimity 
on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundee  (Mr.  E.  Jenkins).   However,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  thought  it  his 
duty  to  enter  to-night  upon  a  criticism, 
of  which  I  do  not  complain  in  regard  to 
its  effect  upon  the  Government,  though 
I  think  it  scarcely  found  an  echo  in  the 
feelings  of  this  House.     But  when  he 
spoke  of  our  military  system  as  being 
unsound,  I  felt  that  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  chooses  to  formulate  a  Mo- 
tion on  the  subject  at  any  future  time,  I 
should  be  glad  to  meet  him  upon  that 
ground.     He  spoke  of  the  position  and 
the  military  policy ;  but  he  went  on  to 
denounce  at  a  time  like  this  the  General 


Officer  in  command  of  the  Forces,  and  all 
the  officers  in  language  such  as  I  have 
seldom  heard  in  this  House,  and  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  more  worthy  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Commune  than  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  cried  for  vengeance  and 
military  execution,  whether  on  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  or  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  de- 
manded such  a  hecatomb  of  victims  as 
would  hardly  be  equalled  or  surpassed 
even  by  those  of  which  we  have  heard 
in  connection  with  Cetewayo.  But  when 
he  went  on  to  say,  with  regard  to  this 
disaster  at  Isandula,  that  the  blood  of 
the  men  who  died  there  was  on  the  head 
of  the  General  in  command,  I  heard 
those  expressions  with  surprise — I  had 
almost  used  a  stronger  word — and  I  must 
ask  the  leave  of  the  House  for  a  few 
moments  to  touch  upon  that  point,  which 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  approached. 
It  is  true.  Sir,  that  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  Westminster 
(Sir  Charles  Russell),  than  whom  no 
man  in  this  House  is  better  qualified  to 
speak  of  such  matters,  did  not  allow  a 
moment  to  elapse  after  the  fame  of  a 
brother-officer  had  been  thus  impugned, 
but  gave  an  emphatic  denial  to  the  as- 
sertion, and  protested  against  it.  I 
believe  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  con- 
clusively showed,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  that  the  disaster  was  in  no  way 
attributable  to  Lord  Chelmsford  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  endeavoured  to  fix  it.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  turn  to  details  which  have  been  before 
the  world.  We  have  not  hesitated,  even 
in  the  darkest  hour,  to  place  the  fullest 
information  before  the  public,  and  to 
let  them  see  exactly  what  has  passed, 
whether  it  was  good  or  whether  it  was 
evil.  I  have  therefore  but  little  to  add, 
except  that,  though  I  speak  with  a  feel- 
ing of  natural  reserve  upon  the  subject, 
I  am  bound  to  go  one  step  further  than 
my  noble  Friend,  Lord  Chelmsford,  and 
to  say  that,  though  the  Court  of  In- 
quiry pronounced  no  opinion,  and  that 
he  himself  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
pronounce  any  opinion,  nevertheless  the 
circumstances  were  pretty  clear  that  it 
was,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  owing  to 
a  neglect  of  his  orders  that  the  unfor- 
tunate disaster  occurred.  I  wish  to  refer 
for  a  moment  to  the  opinion  given  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Inquiry  by  the  military 
secretary  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  who  had 
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been  the  means  of  sending  the  orders  to 
the  camp.  He  states  that  it  never  for 
one  moment  occurred  to  him  that  the 
Force  left  at  the  camp  could  have  been 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  defence. 
Some  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  the  camp  had  not  been  intrenched 
and  the  waggons  not  drawn  up  in  laager; 
and  though,  for  obvious  reasons,  we 
shall  never  know  the  whole  truth  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  disaster,  still  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  evident  that,  whatever  may 
be  said,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  course  suggested  should  be  followed 
by  a  Force  in  process  of  moving,  and 
which,  from  the  very  rapidity  of  the 
attack,  was  prevented  from  assuming  a 
proper  position  of  defence.  I  pass  on 
to  anotlier  point,  on  which  I  am  bound 
to  defend  my  noble  Friend,  Lord  Chelms- 
ford. He  was  accused  of  having,  after 
this  disaster,  after  his  return  from  the 
camp — and  the  accusation  was  spoken  in 
no  measured  terms — of  neglect  of  duty  in 
having  left  the  camp  before  daylight 
not  sure  whether  his  men  were  alive  or 
dead.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  fact 
shows  that  Lord  Chelmsford  knew  only 
too  well  the  customs  of  Zulu  warfare ; 
for  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  established 
by  the  evidence  of  a  deserter,  as  well  as 
by  corroborative  testimony,  that  none 
were  spared,  and  that  there  were  no 
wounded  left  on  the  ground.  Therefore, 
it  was  Lord  Chelmsford^s  duty,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  to  pass  on  to  the  de- 
fence ofRorke's  Drift,  and  we  know  that 
he  just  arrived  in  time,  and  in  no  slight 
degree  contributed  to  the  ultimate  de- 
fence of  that  post.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman went  on  to  say  that  Lord  Chelms- 
ford was  the  first  General  whom  he  had 
ever  heard  of  as  being  complimented 
upon  a  bloody  defeat.  I  need  hardly 
point  out  to  the  House  what  an  abuse  of 
language  that  is.  I  did  not  expect  that 
such  an  attack  would  have  been  made, 
and  I  hope  that,  as  in  '*  another  place," 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  attack  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  would  have  left  the  personal 
question  out  of  sight.  Therefore,  I  have 
not  with  me  the  telegram  to  which  re- 
ference lias  been  made,  and  which  I 
must,  therefore,  quote  from  recollection. 
But  I  remember  it  well  enough  to  say  that 
it  contained  no  compliments  upon  a  bloody 
defeat;  but  contained  only  an  expression, 
if  I  may  so,  a  womanly  expression  of 
sympathy  with  those  who  were  in  sorrow 
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and  suffering  and  of  confidence  in  the 
bravery  of  officers  and  men.     Something 
has  been  attempted  to  be  made  of  a  dis- 
crepancy of  language  between   myself 
and  my  noble  Friend  in  "another  place  " 
in  an  explanation  given.     Whether  my 
noble  Friend  stated  that  the  telegram 
was  sent  with  the  knowledge  or  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Government    I  do 
not  know ;  but  I  have  never  disavowed 
the  sending   of  the  telegram,   and  in 
similar  circumstances  I  would   send  it 
again.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
not  thought  it  unfitting  at  this  moment, 
when  so  much  depends  upon  the  feeling 
of  confidence  between  the  officers  and 
men,  and  between  the  officers  and  the 
General  in  Command — he  has  not  thought 
it  unworthy  of  himself  to  abuse  the  great 
powers  of  his  oratory  to  discredit,  I 
would  have  almost  said  to  blacken,  Lord 
Chelmsford  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
He  has  spoken  of  Lord  Chelmsford  in 
terms  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
and  he  has  spoken  of  him  in  connection 
with  the  late  despatch  as  a  General  who 
had  no  confidence  in  himself;  but  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  with  regard  to  that  despatch, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has  endea- 
voured to  attribute  to  the  words  a  mean- 
ing wholly  foreign  to  them.     It  is  very 
easy  for  us  here  to  frame  our  words  with 
care;  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  one 
who  had  undergone  such  a  strain  of 
anxiety  and  such  sorrow  in  seeing  so 
many  friends  swept  away  from  his  side, 
and  who  was  not  only  exposed  to  con- 
siderable hardships,  but  in  great  vicissi- 
tudes, and,  therefore,  had  scarcely  much 
leisure  to  write.    Though  I  admit  that 
it  might  bear  the    interpretation    put 
upon  it,  yet  I  read  that  despatch  of  the 
9th  of  February  in  a   wholly  different 
light.    Lord  Chelmsford  lays  before  me 
his  opinion  that  he  thinks  it  desirable, 
in  the  view  of  further  contingencies,  to 
send  out  an  officer  of  rank  to  South 
Africa  without  delay.      He  points  out, 
further,  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  concurs  in 
the    recommendation    that    the    officer 
should  be  competent  to  succeed  him  in 
the  office  as  High  Commissioner.  I  read 
that,  not  as  has  been  attempted  to  be 
represented,  as  tho  statement  of  a  man 
wanting  confidence  in  himself,  and  there- 
fore   likely    to  lose  the  confidence   of 
others ;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  the  calm 
and  dispassionate  utterance  of  a  brave 
man,   knowing   that  he    was    running 
daily  risks,  not  afraid  of  looking  death 
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in  the  face,  and  anxious  only  to  place 
before  ns  the  contingencies  he  thought 
might  possibly  occur,  and  thus  give  the 
earliest  warning  in  order  that  provision 
might  be  made.  The  House  is  fully 
aware  of  the  provision  that  has  been 
made  to  meet  these  requirements.  I 
have  defended  Lord  Chelmsford,  but  I 
have  not  gone  into  details  as  I  otherwise 
might  have  attempted  to  do  ;  but  I  have 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  me,  both  from  my 
present  position  and  from  other  causes, 
to  endeavour  to  vindicate,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  character  of  an  officer  whose 
reputation  I  believe  has  thus  been  un- 
duly aspersed.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  my  contradiction  to  that  aspersion. 
It  is  not  only  because  I  can  speak  of  a 
friendship  of  over  25  years'  duration — a 
friendship  I  was  never  more  proud  of 
than  at  the  present  moment ;  not  only 
because  I  can  refer  to  Lord  Chelmsford's 
brilliant  services  in  the  Crimea,  in  India, 
in  Abyssinia,  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  world  where  of  late  years  active  ser- 
vice was  to  be  found  ;  not  only  because 
in  all  those  duties  which  he  has  dis- 
charged he  has  earned  the  love,  respect, 
and  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he  has 
been  brought  in  contact ;  it  is  not  only 
because  the  representations  of  officers 
who  have  been  his  superiors  have  in- 
variably been  in  his  favour ;  it  is  not 
only  because  those  officers  who  have 
served  with  him,  and  whose  opinions 
are  valued  in  the  country,  have  con- 
sidered that  if  an  officer  were  to  be 
selected  for  the  command  in  South 
Africa,  Lord  Chelmsford  would  still  be 
the  man  to  select ;  it  is  not  only  for 
these  reasons,  but  because  I  feel,  in  face 
of  the  aspersions  which  have  been  made, 
the  paramount  importance  that  the  im- 
putations cast  on  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  in  the  Field  should 
not  go  imanswered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  I  give  them  this  positive 
denial.  None  of  the  accounts  I  have 
received  from  South  Africa  have  ex- 
pressed any  lack  of  confidence  in  him  by 
the  Army  in  the  Field  ;  on  the  contrary, 
all  the  accounts  I  have  received  from 
South  Africa  incline  me  to  believe  that 
confidence  in  him  has  been  in  no  way 
shaken.  I  have  no  right  to  state  private 
letters  or  impressions ;  but  this  I  can 
say — that  I  have  seen  and  heard  nothing 
which  would  in  the  slightest  degree  bear 
out  the  aspersions  which  persons  in  this 
country  have  thought  it  their  duty  to 


make,  and  I  believe  that  Lord  Chelms- 
ford at  the  present  time  as  fuUy  possesses 
the  confidence  of  those  under  his  com- 
mand as  at  any  previous  time.  Now, 
Sir,  I  only  wish  to  touch  for  one  moment 
on  the  matters  referred  to  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Midhurst  (Sir 
Henry  Holland).  I  wish  to  do  so  merely 
because,  upon  the  matter  of  policy,  ho 
has  quoted  the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  as  an  authority  against  the  policy 
of  sending  the  Ultimatum  to  Cetewayo. 
In  the  despatch  of  December  12,  and 
the  inclosure  therein  sent  by  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  he  says — 

"  I  have  read  and  considered  with  attention 
the  Minute  of  His  Excellency  the  High  Com- 
missioner dated  the  13th  instant,  regarding  the 
terms  to  be  proposed  to  the  Zulu  King  after  the 
delivery  of  the  award  in  the  matter  of  the  dis- 
puted boundary  question  in  common  with  cer- 
tain others  in  dispute  or  in  question  between  us 
and  the  Zulus,  and  more  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  future  relations  between  tho 
British  Government  and  the  Zulu  King  and 
people,  and  with  the  future  condition  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Zulu  country.  I  beg  leave  to  ex- 
press my  concurrence  generally  in  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  High  Commissioner  and  in  the 
terms  which  His  Excellency  proposes  to  lay 
down.** 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  continues,  in  para- 
graph 9 — 

**The  course  of  events  during  the  last  two 
years  has  so  altered  the  position  of  British 
authority  in  South  Africa,  it  has  so  multiplied 
our  responsibility,  and  the  political  and  the 
military  situations  have  become  such,  that  tho 
relations  of  the  Zulu  Government  with  us  and 
the  condition  of  tho  Zulu  country'  can  no  longer 
with  safety  bo  left  as  they  are.  It  has  now  be- 
come a  matter  of  positive  necessity  to  do  some- 
thing. I  fully  concur  in  the  views  of  His 
Excellency  the  High  Commissioner,  that  we 
have  the  right  and  that  we  are  bound  to  inter- 
fere in  the  government  of  the  Zulu  country, 
both  for  the  safety  of  the  British  countries  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
Zulu  people  themselves.** 

In  paragraph  24,  he  says — 

"  The  terms  hero  mentioned  are  terms  which 
I  think  the  British  GU>vemment  has  a  right  to 
make,  and,  if  they  are  rejected,  a  right  to  in- 
sist upon.  In  respect  of  tiie  mode  of  conveying 
these  terms,  they  should,  I  think,  bo  set  forth 
as  conditions  deemed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment absolutely  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Zulu  coimtry,  and  as  such 
laid  before  the  King  and  the  Councillors  and 
tho  whole  nation  for  their  due  consideration. 
The  proposals,  however,  are  new,  and  aiming,  as 
they  do,  at  tho  root  of  the  whole  Zulu  system  of 
Government  and  being,  as  they  are,  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  they  are  of  an  importance  which 
deserves  that  they  should  be  only  known  to  and 
considered  by  the  nation,  and  a  period  of  15 
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days  from  the  date  of  the  delxyerj  of  the  com- 
mimicatioiui  to  the  Zulu  Representatiyes  at  the 
Lower  Tu^ela  Drift  will  hardly  be  a  sufficient 
time  for  this  purpose." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  time  was  doabled. 
My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mid- 
hurst  used  an  extraordinary  argument, 
for  he  said  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  upon 
whose  opinion  he  so  much  relied,  had 
probably  been  overruled  by  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.     In  those  Minutes  I  find  no  evi- 
dence of  his  being  overruled ;  and  I  think 
it  a  poor  compliment  to  pay  to  the  ability, 
or  even  to  the  conscience,  of  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  to  say  that  in  a  matter  of  this 
description  he   allowed  himself  to  be 
overruled.     If  the  argument  is  to  have 
weight,  it  much  diniinishes  the  autho- 
rity with  which  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  should 
be  quoted  on  other  matters.    I  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  though  very  briefly, 
upon  the  question  of  policy,  that  the 
state  of  affairs  in  connection  with  Cete- 
wayo,  which  has  been  described  as  a 
state  of  peace,  did  not  exist,  and  that, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
it  had  become  such  as  to  render  inter- 
ference necessary.     I  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  Forces  we  sent  out 
were  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  compe- 
tent persons,  for  the  military  operations 
which  were  contemplated,   and  that  I 
should  be  willing  to  enter  into  the  sub- 
ject at  some  more  fitting  opportimity, 
such  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee 
(Mr.  £.  Jenkins)  proposes.     I  think  I 
have  sufficiently  proved  for  the  purpose 
of  this  debate  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment   have    nothing    to    reproach 
themselves  with,  or  to  be  reproached  by 
others.     With  regard  to  the  last  point 
raised  —  namely,    the  comments  upon 
what  the  Government  thought   fit    to 
write  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere — the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  London 
(Mr.  Lowe)  has  made  merry  over  what 
he  thought  was  a  change  of  firont  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.     He  said  that 
they  were  at  first  content  to  move  the 
Previous  Question,  but  that  they  had 
now  taken  other  ground,  and  cdtered 
their  form  of  repl3\    The  answer  to  that 
is  plain ;  the  form  in  which  the  Motion 
stands  in  the  Paper  is  one  which  the 
Government  can  only  meet  with  a  prompt 
and  decided  negative,  and  that  is  the 
course  they  have  taken  on  this  occasion. 
We  certainly  will  not  dispute  with  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  for  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  call  the  monoply 
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of  abuse.    We  are  quite  sure  that  there 
is  no  fear  of  its  faUing  into  disuse  in 
their  hands  in  respect  of  ojxt  Pftrlim- 
mentary  proceedings.  With  regard  to  tHe 
observations  concerning  a  sabterranean 
agency,  by  which  the  change  might  ha^e 
been  made,  I  confess,  for  my  own  pftrt, 
that,  being  only  an  observer,  I  am  unable 
to  trace  any  of  the  subterranean  agenex 
of  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke, 
unless  it  be  a  private  meeting  between 
my  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Henry  Holland^  and 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea, 
which,  I  suppose,  may  have  taken  place 
in  a  room  not  far  from  this.     Whether 
that  was  subterranean  agency  or  not  I 
do  not  know ;  but  I  do  deny,  with  re- 
gard to  the  position  of  the  Govemment, 
that  there  has  been,  so  far  as  I   am 
aware,  any  change  whatever.    It  is  said 
that  the  GK)vemment  have  changed  their 
tone  with  regard  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Argyllshire  (Lord  Colin  Campbell)  con- 
trasted the  language  of  my  noble  Friend 
in  January  with  the  language  of  the 
despatch  in  March.     The  answer  to  that 
is  plain,  for  my  right  hon.  Friend  at  the 
time  of  the  receipt  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere'a 
despatch  in  January  was  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  further  information  for  which 
in  December  he  had  written  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.     That  information  arrived  in  this 
country  between  the  two  dates,  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  facts  which 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  to  urge  in  expla- 
nation of  his  conduct  that  the  despatch 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  in  March  was 
written.     It  has  been  said  that  we  are 
inconsistent  in  the  terms  in  which  we 
have  expressed  our  views  with  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  the 
Ultimatum.     Whatever  language  may 
have  been  used.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment endeavoured  to  indicate  the  lines 
upon  which  his  policy  was  to  be  go- 
verned. We  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  plainly 
to  indicate  «the  points  upon  which  we 
disagreed  with  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  the 
lines  within  which  we  thought  his  policy 
ought  to  be.    At  the  same  time,  we  felt 
that  the  whole  of  his  past  career,  those 
great  services  which  he  has  rendered, 
not  to  one,  but  to  many  Administrations 
— which  he  has  rendered  in  many  cir- 
cumstances and  in  various  parts  of  the 
world — ^we  felt  that  these  were  also  to 
be  taken  into  consideration;  and  we  felt 
that  for  an  officer  of  such  experience,  and 
who  had  rendered  such  oistinguifihed 
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services  in  the  past,  that  we  ought  to  do 
the  utmost  in  our  power  to  endeavour  to 
retain  him,  for  the  sake  of  securing  to 
the  country  his  services  in  the  future, 
and  that  we  should  not  look  back  on 
what  had  occurred,  but  should  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  retain  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  services  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  South  Africa.  We  thought  it 
desirable,  at  the  same  time,  to  indicate 
for  his  guidance,  considering  the  very 
extensive  powers  which  he  enjoys — to 
indicate  clearly  to  him  what  lines  Her 
Majesty's  Government  thought  his  policy 
should  pursue.  We  have  pointed  out 
everything  that  ought  to  be  done,  and 
everything  which  we  think  ought  not  to 
be  done ;  and  it  is  with  firm  confidence 
that,  guided  by  the  policy  thus  indicated, 
and  the  views  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  made  dear  to  him,  he 
will,  with  an  exhibition  of  the  public 
spirit  which  has  characterized  all  his 
former  acts,  be  contented  to  render  to 
the  Government  and  the  country  in  the 
future  as  great  services  in  South  Africa 
as  he  has  already  rendered  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  that  we  look  forward 
to  the  future. 

Mb.  EENEST  NOEL  wished  to  bring 
the  attention  of  the  House  back  for  a 
few  moments  to  one  point  that  did  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  touched  upon 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  that  was 
that  the  Government  were  placed  in  the 
position  of  either  having  censured  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  unfairly,  or  that  tKey  were 
bound  to  inform  the  House  whether  they 
considered  Sir  Bartle  Frere  acted  pro- 
perly in  sending  the  Ultimatum.  The 
country  had  a  right — and  the  House, 
as  representing  the  country,  had  a  right 
— to  ask  that  question,  ^e  answer  to 
which  had  never  yet  been  given  to  the 
House;  and  he  asked  the  Government 
to  state  whether  such  an  Ultimatum  was 
rightly  sent  to  Cetewayo  ?  Upon  that 
would  depend  the  question  whether  the 
Government  were  justified  or  not  in  the 
censure  passed  upon  Sir  Bartle  Frere  ? 
Apparently  they  were  agreed  at  the  first 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  done  wrong, 
for  it  was  a  justifiable  inference  that 
as  the  Government  had  been  strangely 
silent  upon  the  point  they  did  not  agree 
with  the  policy  of  the  Ultimatum.  The 
House  had  a  right  to  ask  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  one  of  two  questions  upon  this 
matter.  He  hoped,  before  that  de- 
bate was  closed,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
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man  the  Leader  of  the  House  would  tell 
them  whether  the  Government  thought 
it  was  right,  just,  and  fair  of  an  Eng- 
lish officer  to  send  to  an  independent 
Sovereign  this  message — that  he  was  to 
give  up  that  which  for  15  years  he  had 

Possessed,  and  which  was  the  basis  of 
is  power ;  that  he  was  to  give  up  his 
Army  within  30  days — he  had  almost 
said  within  20  days — of  receiving  the 
notice,  or  there  should  be  war  ?  Was  it 
fair  or  unfair  to  make  such  a  demand 
upon  an  independent  Sovereign,  how- 
ever brutal  or  savage  he  might  be  ;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Governor 
of  Natal  had  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Zulu  King  ?  He  thought 
the  Government  was  bound  to  say  whe- 
ther they  considered  the  High  Com- 
missioner was  justified  in  sending  to 
that  independent  Sovereign  this  message 
— that  if  within  20  days  he  did  not  re- 
verse the  whole  of  his  policy,  and  give 
up  that  upon  which  his  power  was 
based,  war  should  be  declared  ?  And 
more  than  that,  did  the  Government 
think  that,  with  that  demand  made  to 
this  independent  Sovereign,  it  was  right 
that  there  should  be  also  demands  that 
he  should  guarantee  that  the  mission- 
aries should  be  protected  in  his  land  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  had  told  the 
House  that  he  thought  that  was  a 
mistake ;  but  did  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man remember  that  that  was  part  of  the 
Ultimatum,  and  that  upon  non-com- 
pliance with  it  war  was  threatened? 
How  could  they  subject  the  Sovereign 
to  whom  the  Ultimatum  was  addressed 
to  this  demand  ?  It  was  a  part  of  the 
ultimatum,  and  war  was  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  its  not  being  complied  with.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  forgot  to  explain 
to  the  House  that,  if  Cetewayo  had  given 
up  the  sons  of  Sirayo,  he  must  have 
agreed,  at  the  same  time,  to  all  other 
parts  of  the  Ultimatum ;  for  if  he  had 
complied  with  this,  how  would  it  have 
been  possible  for  him  to  have  refused 
compliance  with  the  other  demands  of 
the  Ultimatum  ?  All  the  demands  were 
bound  up  together,  and  non-compliance 
with  one  of  them  was  war.  He  thought, 
also,  the  Government  ought  to  give  some 
indication  of  their  opinion  as  to  whether 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  right  in  thus  bind- 
ing up  together  all  those  demands  as 
an  Ultimatum ;  and,  for  his  part,  he 
would  venture  to  say  that  it  was  most 
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unjust.    The  right  hon.  Gentldinan  the 
Secretary    for   the   Colonies    had,    he 
thought,    in    some    ftieasure    allowed 
that  it  was  unjust  to  bind  them  to- 
gether, and  that  if  they  were  tot  com- 
plied with  within  30  days  there  should  be 
war.     If  the  Government  wa6  prepared 
to  say  that  the  Army  of  CeteWayo  was  a 
danger  so  pressing  and  immediate  that 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  justified  in  forcing 
on  war,  then  he  could  not  understand 
how  it  was  that  so  severe  a  censure  had 
been  passed  upon  him.    He  ventured  to 
think  that  there  had  been  a  number  of 
points  left  out   of  this    discussion  re- 
garding Sir  Bartle  Frere.  He  had  known 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  for  many  years,  and  he 
had  the  highest  respect  for  him;  but, 
from  the  despatches  recently  published, 
he  was  forcea  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  carried  away 
with  the  idea   that   Cetewayo  was  so 
great  a  danger  to  the  Colony  that  he 
must  be  destroyed.      Owing    to  that, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  deal  fairly  with 
that   savage    Chief  —  that   was    dear 
from  the  way  in  which  he  wrote  upon 
this  subject.    *In  many  ways  he  nad 
shown  how  utterly  unable  he  was  to  use 
ordinary  fairness  as  between  man  and 
man  in  conducting  the  negotiations.  He 
would  only  allude   to   one  passage  he 
had  written  concerning  Cetewayo.    He 
complained  that  the  Zulu  King  made 
raids    before    the    publication    of  the 
award ;  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
raids  to  which  he  referred  were  made, 
not  by  Cetewayo,  but  by  a  Chieftain 
from  whose  territory  Cetewayo  was  se- 
parated by  50  or  60  mile6.    That  was 
the  way  in  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  treated 
Cetewayo,    and   it  was   clear  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  was  utterly  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish in  his  own  mind  what  was  fair 
and  just  in  our  dealings  with  this  South 
African  Chief.     If  the  Government  were 
prepared    to  eay  that  the  Ultimatum 
was  right   and   honest,  and  that  they 
supported  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  it,  they 
ought  to  tell  the  House  so,  and  to  tell 
the  country  so.    It  was  not  fair  to  treat 
the  country  as  they  did,  and  it  seemed 
to  him   that   it   was  not   fair   to    Sir 
Bartle  Frere  himself  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  decline  io  say  plainly  whe- 
ther tbey  considered  the  Ultimatum  was 
right  in  itself  and  sent  at  the  proper 
time.     If  the  dangers  of  the  Colony 
were  at  the  moment  so  great  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  was  justified  in  making  I 
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war,  he  did  not  think  that  he  oaght  to 
have  been  censured  for  the  Ultimatum. 
If  the  G^ovemment  thought  the  Ultima- 
tum fight,  they  should  say  00;  but  if 
they  did  not  think  it  right,  it  was 
equally  their  duty  to  state  it  plainly, 
and  to  recall  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

Mb.    ONSLOW  thought   the   hm. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  was 
iraorant  of  the  fact  that  the  reason  of 
the  censure  was  that  the  (Government 
did  not  approve  of  the  Ultimatum,  for  he 
called  upon  Hei^  Majes^'a  Ch>Temmetit 
to  say  whether  or  not  tne5r  diaapproved 
of  the  Ultimatum.    It  ootdd  not  be  s^d 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  bad  at 
all  deceived  the  public,  or  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  in  the  censure  which  they  had 
passed  upon  him.    They  had  a  distinct 
right  to  say  that  they  did  not  approve 
of  the  Ultimatum ;  and  he,  for  one,  as  a 
genuine   supporter   of  Her    MajeetVs 
Government,  would  not  have  roted  with 
them  on  the  present  occasion  had  they 
not    done    so.     The    noble   Lord   the 
Member  for  Argyllshire   (Lord   Oolin 
Campbell)  had  accused  the  Government 
of  throwing  upon  the  shoulders  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  the  blame  which  onght  to 
rest  upon  their  own.    If  that  were  the 
opinion   of    hon.   Gentletaen    who  sat 
upon  the  Government  side  of  the  House, 
there  were  many  on  this  occasion  who 
would  have  voted  against  Her  Majesty's 
Government.     The  noble    Lord     had 
accused  Her  Majesty's  Government  of 
political  cowardice.  Although,  on  many 
occasions,  hon.  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  House  were  prepared  to  support  the 
Government,    yet,    if   these    charges 
could  have  beAen  supported,  he,  for  one, 
would  not  have  done  so.    He  was  pre- 
pared, on  that  occasion,  to  Tote  with 
the  Government,   although  with  some 
reluctance,    because   he  thought   that 
they  were  no  way  responsible   either 
for  the  war  or  the  issue  of  the  Ulti- 
matum, and  that  they  should  be  snp- 
f)orted   now  that   the   war  in   Zuhi- 
and  was  on  their  handa.    He  hdieved 
that  the   war  was   due    whoUr  and 
solely   to   Sir  Bartle  Frere.     As  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  had  said  in  his 
speech,  which  had  been  so  much  com- 
mented upon,  he  had  no  Idea  at  the 
time  of  tne  despatch  that  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  intended  to  issue  the  Ultimatam 
which  had  resulted  in  this  disasttous 
war.    Mention  had  heea  made  in  the 
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course  of  the  debate,  and  yery  strong 
remarks  had  been  made,  such  as  he 
had  never  before  heard  since  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  having  a  seat  in 
that  House,  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  this  war.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir 
Bobert  Peel)  had  used  language  with 
regard  to  Lord  Chelmsford  such  as  he 
trusted  no  one  on  the  Government 
Benches  would  ever  use.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Westminster  (Sir  Charles  Eussell)  had 
conclusively  shown  that  Lord  Chelms- 
ford was  in  no  way  to  blame  for  the 
disaster  which  had  occurred.  Knowing 
Lord  Chelmsford  as  he  did,  he  should 
be  very  unwilling  to  say  anything  in 
disparaging  terms  of  him,  and  he  firmly 
believed  that  no  blame  in  respect  of 
the  disaster  was  owing  to  him.  He 
wished  that  subject  had  been  kept  out 
of  the  debate.  But  it  was  impossible, 
if  they  went  into  details,  to  avoid 
speaking  in  praise  of  those  who  so 
nobly  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of 
their  country  at  their  posts  at  Isandlana, 
but  who,  he  was  bound  to  say  in  common 
with  many  others,  that  day  committed 
a  grave  and  fatal  mistake.  He  thought 
it  much  to  be  deprecated  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  General  in  tha  field  should 
be  put  in  the  question,  and  that  so 
many  scribblers  in  the  newspapers,  and 
anonymous  writers,  should  attack  him. 
It  was  not  fair  to  the  General  in  the 
field  that  he  should  be  vilely  slandered 
in  the  public  journals  by  anonymous 
scribblers,  and  it  was  a  most  monstrous 
thing  that  newspapers  which  supported 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  have 
admitted  such  letters  as  they  had  read. 
If  he  might  use  the  expression^  he 
thought  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Press 
that  had  done  so  much  on  behalf  of  the 
country,  that  these  letters  should  have 
been  allowed  to  appear.  After  the  dis- 
cussion which  they  had  had  in  that 
House,  he  hoped  that  both  hon.  Mem- 
bers, and  the  general  public  outside, 
would  see  that  Lord  Chelmsford  had 
not  been  to  blame  for  this  great  dis- 
aster that  had  fallen  on  the  British 
nation.  The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Chelsea,  in  the  very  able  speech 
which  he  had  delivered,  spoke  most 
strongly  against  Sir  Bartle  Frere ;  and, 
for  his  part,  although  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  great  services  and 
abUities  of  8ir  Bartle  Frere,  be  was  not 


one  of  those  who  eulogized  him.  The 
hon.  Baronet  had  brought  forward  his 
Motion  merely  on  one  issue — namely, 
that  a  Vote  of  Censure  should  be  passed 
on  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  not  re- 
calling Sir  Bartle  Frere ;  but  the  speech 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  and  the  speeches  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  (Sir  Bobert  Peel\  and  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
London  (Mr.  Lowe)  had  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  terms  of  the  Motion ;  but 
they  had  abused  the  Government  for 
their  whole  conduct  before  the  war. 
It  was  only  fair  and  just  to  the  House 
and  to  the  Government  that  they  should 
have  brought  forward  some  Besolution 
condemning  the  whole  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  if  their  real  inten- 
tion was  to  attack  that  policy,  rather 
than  they  should  have  raised  an  issue 
only  concerning  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  Why 
was  that  not  done?  Because  they 
were  afraid  of  their  own  supporters, 
who,  they  thought,  would  not  follow 
them  in  that  course.  If  that  were 
the  case,  he  deprecated  that  unfair 
way  of  condemning  Her  Majesty's 
Government  by  a  Besolution,  which, 
while  it  did  not  raise  the  issue,  yet 
enabled  hon.  Gentlemen  to  make  accu- 
sations with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  No  one  had  used  stronger 
language  than  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Benfrewshire  (Colonel 
Mure),  who  had  accused  Her  Majesty's 
Government  of  not  sending  out  sufficient 
troops.  He  could  only  say  this — that  it 
had  not  been  shown  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  not  sent  out  what 
everyone  considered  to  be  sufficient 
Forces  for  the  occasion.  If  Her  Ma- 
jesty's  Government  intended  to  make 
an  aggressive  war,  they  were  wrong  in 
not  sending  out  a  greater  Force;  but 
considering  that,  by  their  instructions  to 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  troops  were  to  act 
only  on  the  defensive.  Lord  Chelmsford 
had  been  sent  sufficient  Forces.  Ho 
defied  the  hon.  Baronet  to  say  that, 
in  these  circumstances.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  any  such  an  idea  as 
the  undertaking  a  war  of  aggression. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke)  had  glorified  Cete- 
wayo  in  terms  which  he  thought  were 
hardly  just,  or  hardly  appropriate. 
He  had  tried  to  prove  that  Cetewayo 
was  injured,  that  he  was  an  angel, 
or  something  more.     That  bad  been 
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the    policy    of    the    Opposition    ever 
since  he  had  heen  in  the  House.     The 
Opposition  had  tned  to  make  out  in  the 
case  of  Afghanistan  much  the  same  thing 
as  they  now  tried  to  prove  in  the  case  of 
the  Zulu  Kong.    It  was  a  curious  form 
of  political  warfare  which    made  the 
Opposition   glorify  the  enemies  of  the 
country.     From  the  whole  policy  of  the 
Opposition,  it  appeared  to  him  that  they 
were  doing  everything  and  saying  every- 
thing in  favour  of  the  enemies  of  the 
country,  and  ridiculing  Her  Majesty's 
Government,    infinitely  preferring    the 
enemies  of  the  country.     In  analogy  to 
the  Afghan  Committee,  he  thought  they 
should  have  had  a  Zulu  Committee.   He 
was  glad  that  no  such  Committee  had 
been  formed,  and  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men had  taken  to  heart   the  serious 
lesson  which  they  were  taught  by  the 
failure  of  the  Afghan  Committee,  and 
had  not  organized  a  similar  affair  with 
regard  to  the  Zulus.     He  did  not  pretend 
that  what  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  done  in 
this  instance,  or  in  former  years,  was  al- 
together what  he  approved.     But  still 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea  had 
overotated  his  case.    He  could  not  agree 
to  such  utter  condemnation  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.     Sir  Bartle  Frere,  no  doubt,  had 
acted  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  Con- 
stitution when  he  issued  the  Ultimatum, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  no  Governor  of  a 
Colony — not  even  the  Viceroy  of  India 
— should  ever,   on  his  sole  authority, 
be  allowed  to  declare  war.    The  Viceroy 
of  India,  who  held  the  most  responsible 
office  under  the  Crown,  might,  in  former 
days,  when  there  was  no  telegraph  and 
only  a  service  of  sailing-ships  round  the 
Cape,   on  certain    occasions  have    the 
right  to  declare  war ;   but,  in  modern 
days  of  telegrams  and  steam  communi- 
cation,    he    most     strotigly    protested 
against  any  Governor,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances,   declaring    war  against  a 
people  having  no  less  than  40,000  well- 
trained  and  well-disciplined    warriors, 
without  waiting  for  instructions.    And 
he  might  here  mention  that,  according 
to  reports,  well  authenticated,  this  esti- 
mate was   far  below  the  mark.      He 
approved,  therefore,  of  the  action  Her 
Majesty's    Government    had    taken  in 
censuring  Sir  Bartle  Frere.    As  every- 
one knew,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  always 
displayed  great  zeal  towards  mission- 
aries ;  and  he  could  not  help  thinlriiig 
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that  a  great  deal  of  this  war  was  owing 
to  his  superabundant  zeal  towards  that 
body.     He  did  not  .wish  to  say  one  word 
against  missionaries,  whom  he  had  seen, 
in  India  and  elsewhere,  earnestly  en- 
deavouring to  carry  out  their  duty ;  but 
they  should  not  be  under  the  impression 
that  the  country  was  prepared  to  spend 
blood  and  treasure  in  assisting  them, 
wherever  they  might  go.     He  was  afraid 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  so  strong  an 
idea  that  the  missionaries  should  be  sap- 
ported  that  he  had  undertaken  too  qiuch 
on  their  behalf.      He  did  hope  that  the 
result  of  this  matter  would  show  the 
missionaries  that,  however  much  their 
zeal  might  be  appreciated,  the  oountiy 
was  not  prepared  to  defend  them  in 
whatever  barbarous  country  they  might 
choose  to  put  themselves.     With  the  ex- 
tended Frontiers  of  this  Eoipire  in  India 
and  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  must  al- 
ways be  expected  that  we  should  be  in 
trouble    with    some    tribe    or    nation. 
Whenever  it  did  arise,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  those  on  the  spot  not  to  dedars 
war  without  the  sanction  of  the  Govern* 
ment  of  the  day,  but  only  to  use  suffi- 
cient force  to  prevent  an  invasion  of 
our  territories.     With  regard  to  what 
had   taken  place  in  Burmah,   he  ap- 
proved of  the  course  taken  by  Lord 
Lytton,  who,  on  this  occasion,  had  nei- 
ther declared  war  nor  intended  to  do  so ; 
but  had  only  taken  measures  to  protect 
British  subjects  and  British  territory  in 
that  country.   On  our  extended  Frontiers 
we  must  expect,  at  any  time,   to  find 
ourselves  in  difficulties  with  some  Border 
Tribe.    Much  had  been  said  of  the  Ul- 
timatum issued  by   Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
For  his  part,  he  must  confess  that  he  did 
not  approve  of  it ;    nor  could  he  help 
thinking  that  if  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  seen  it  they  would  not  have 
allowed  it  to  go  into  Cetewayo's  hands. 
He  did  not  wish  to  go  into  details ;  but 
there  was  no  doubt  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
had  not  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions, 
waited  for  instructions  before  proceed- 
ing.   He  recollected  that  when  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  was  in  Bombay  there  was  great 
speculation  in  that  country  in  conse- 
quence of  the  American  War.    An  enor- 
mous amount  of  cotton  was  sent  to  this 
country,   and  an  enormous  amoont  of 
speculation  took  place  in  India.     Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  if  he  did  not  encounge 
speculation,  did  nothing  whatever  to 
stop  it.     He  knew  what  a  reBpoiuible 
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Eosition  Sir  Bartle  Frere  occupied  in 
iombay ;  but  no  one  left  his  Province  in 
such  a  grievous  state  of  financial  ruin 
as  he  did.      For  his  part,  he  did  not 
look  upon  Sir  Bartle  Frere  as  one  of  the 
most  able  of  Administrators.    Supposing 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  resign — and  it  was 
quite  possible  that  he  might  do  so  after 
receiving   this    censure — he  wished  to 
point  out  to  the  Government  that  they 
ought  to  look  out  as  soon  as  possible  for 
a  successor  to  him,  and  that  they  ought 
to  coach  that  gentleman  in  the  affairs 
connected    with    Zululand    and    South 
Africa.    That  was  not  a  matter  which 
could  be  learned  in  a  few  days ;  and  he 
did  hope  that,  in  view  of  this  contingency, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  find 
out  some  suitable  successor  to  one  whom 
he  could  not  think  had  been  any  great 
success.     With  regard  to  what  had  been 
said  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  as  to 
why  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  not  been  re- 
called, he  would  state  his  belief  that  so 
great  was  their  stake  at  the  Cape,  and  so 
great  were  their  interests  in  South  Africa, 
that  it  was  not  politic  to  recall  him  at  the 
present  time.      He  believed  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had,  to  a  g^eat  extent, 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  feelings  and 
sentiments   of   the   Colonists    at  Cape 
Town ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  lookine  at 
the  grave  considerations  involved,  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  recall  Sir  Bartle  Frere  on  the 
present  occasion.    They  had  warned  him 
that  they  would  never  sanction  such  con- 
duct  as  he  had  indulged  in,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  censure  would  have  a  practical 
effect  upon  him,  and  that  he  would  not 
think  himself,  in  future,  superior  to  the 
Government,  but  would  obey  the  com- 
mands of  his  superiors  at  home.   In  con- 
clusion, he  could  only  say  that,  looking 
to  the  policy  which  the  Opposition  had 
adopted  ever  since  he  had  had  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  that  House,  it  seemed  to  him 
to  have  been  a  policy  of  recall.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen had  wished  to  recall  Sir  Henry 
Elliott,  Sir  Austen  Layard,  and  Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  and  now  clamoured  for  the  recall  of 
the  Governor  of  another  of  the  Colonies. 
With  all  sincerity  he  said  it,  that  this 
was  the  best  case  that  they  had  ever  had 


against  Her  Majesty's  Government  since 
1874;  for,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  re- 
call of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  But,  putting 
all  things  together,  and  looking  at  the 
danger  to  the  Colony  Jfrom  the  possi- 
bility of  the  rising  of  tribes  considered 
friendly,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  exer- 
cised a  wise  discretion  in  leaving  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  the  option  of  remaining  at 
his  post  or  returning,  as  he  pleased. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
{Mr.  Courtney.) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  fwrther  adjourned  till  Monday 
next. 

MOTIONS. 

coirvENnoN  (ibeland)  act  bspeal 

(no.   2)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna,  Bill  to 
repeal  the  Convention  (Ireland)  Act,  passed  in 
the  Irish  Parliament  in  the  thirty-thira  year  of 
the  reign  of  His  late  Majesty  Eang  George  the 
Third,  and  to  amend  and  declare  the  Iaw  in 
certain  cases  in  respect  to  Assemblies  and  Public 
Meetings,  ordertd  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
Joseph  MKenna,  Mr.  Patrici:  Smtth,  and 
Mr.  O'Shauohkssst. 

UaHTINa  BY  BLEOTBICITT. 

Select  Committee  appointed^  *'  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  is  desirable  to  authorise  Municipal  Cor- 
porations or  other  local  authorities  to  adopt  any 
schemes  for  Lighting  by  Electricity;  and  to 
consider  how  far,  and  under  what  conditions,  if 
at  all.  Gas  or  other  Public  Companies  should  be 
authorised  to  supply  light  by  Electricity." — 
(  Vtaeount  Sandan.) 

And  on  April  3,  Committee  nominated  as 
follows: — Lord  Lindsay,  Mr.  Spenceb  Stan- 
hope, Mr.  Bruce,  Earl  Percy,  Mr.  Axfred 
Gathorne-Uardy,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  Mr.  Hey- 
GATE,  Mr.  Lyon  Playfair,  Sir  Uohtred  Eay- 
Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Adam,  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry,  Mr.  Christopher  Talbot,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Moore  : — Power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records ;  Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

And,  on  April  7,  Mr.  Puleston  and  Mr. 
Rylands  added. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
One  o'clock  till  Monday  next. 
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Lords— 

Further  Papen^AdHreig  of  General  RoberU 
to  the  Chiefs  of  Kurrnm,  Qoettions,  Obser- 
VMtions,  Eail  GranTill<*,  The  Mnrqnets  of 
Ripon  ;  Keply,  Viacoont  Cranbrook ;  ibori 
debate  thereon  Mar  10,  All 

Negdiation*  with  Yakoob  Khan,  Qoettion, 
'J'he  Marqoets  of  Rtpon ;  Aniwer,  Yiaoottot 
Cranbrook  Mar  28, 196 

CoMicoiie— 

Reported  Death  of  Shere  AH,  QDettion,  Mr. 
Ontlow ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Mar  3, 16 

Operaiioni  in  Khoit  ValU^,  Qnettion,  Mr. 
Onflow ;  Answer,  Mr.  £.  Stanhope  Mar  6, 
282 

The  North'Wetitm  Frontitr-^The  Oeeupation 
of  Qiiettahf  Question,  Mr.  Dillwyn  ;  Answer, 
1  he  Chancellor  of  the  Eiohequer  Mar  6,  270 

Yakoob  Khan,  Questions,  Mr.  Onslow,  The 
Marquess  of  Hartington  ;  Answers,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  10,  617 

Afghaniatan  and  Kheht — Treaiiei,  ire».  Ques- 
tions, General  Sir  George  Balfour ;  Answers, 
Mr.  E.  Stanhope  Mar  10,  A18 ;  Mar  13,  816 

The  Afghan  War^Newipaper  Correepondenii, 
Quetftion,  Mr.  Anderson ;  Answer,  Mr.  E. 
Stanhope  Mar  18,  1160 

Military  Operaiione 

Aidrea  of  General  Roberts  to  the  Chiffi  of 
Kurram,  Question,  Mr.  O'Reillj;  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  14, 
027 

Rumoured  Advance  on  Cabul,  Question,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope 

Mar  28, 1000 
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^>  Barile  Frere  and  Mr,  Joubert,  Qneetion, 
Observations,  The  Earl  of  GarnarTon  ;  Reply, 
Earl  Cadogan  Mar  6,  264 

The  Zulu  War 

Tlt$    Re-inforeemems,     Obserrattoiif,     Earl 
.Gadogan  Mar  13,  780 

TIte  Defeat  at  Isandlana,  Question,  Obtenra- 
tions,  Lord  Thurlow,  The  Earl  of  Longford, 
Lord  Truro,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley ; 
Reply,  Viscount  Bury  Mar  14,  886 

The  Qufen's  Message  of  Sympathy,  Question, 
Observations,  Lord  Truro  ;  Reply,  The  Earl 
of  Beaconsaeld  Mar  18, 1144 

Lord  Chelmsford,  Personal  Explanation,  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge  Mar  24,  1404 ;  SUte- 
ment.  Earl  Cadogan  Mar  26, 1606 

Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Notices  of  Motion,  The  Mar- 
oneM  of  l^nsdowne,  Viscount  Cranbrook 
Mar  21, 1404  ;  Alteration  of  Resolution, The 
Earl  of  Camperdown ;  ObserTations,  Viscoonl 
Cranbrook  Mar  24, 1404 


Africa^South  Afriea—TJU  ZmIu  War— 
Sir  Bartle  F)rere 
Moved  to  resolve.  That  this  Hoiise,  wkile 
willing  to  support  Her  Majesty's  GoveriH 
ment  in  all  necessary  measures  for  defetHling 
the  possessions  of  Her  Majesty  in  Soatli 
Africa,  regrets  that  the  nltimatom  which  was 
calculated  to  produce  immediate  war  sfaoahl 
have  been  presented  to  the  Zulu  King  with- 
out authority  from  the  responsible  Advisen 
of  the  Crown,  and  that  an  offensive  War 
should  have  been  commenced  wiibout  impe- 
rative and  pressing  necessity  or  adequate 
preparation ;  and  the  Uoase  regrets  that 
after  the  censure  passed  upon  the  Uigh  Com- 
missioner by  Her  Majesty's  Goverrament  in 
the  despatch  of  the  lOih  of  March  1870.  the 
conduct  of  affiin  in  South  Africa  sboald  be 
retained  in  his  hands  ( The^Marqiu€Ss  ef  Lams' 
dowtte)  Mar  26.  1606 ;  after  long  debate,  oa 
Qaestton  f  Coot.  61,  Not-Cont.  166 ;  M.  06 

Div.  List,  Cont.  and  Not-Cont,  1696 
Resolved  in  the  negative 


Africa — South  Africa 
Coimoxs— 


The  Zulu  War^MtUtary  OperaHone 

The  Defeat  at  Isandlana,  Qoestioa,  Dr. 
Kenealy  ;  Answer,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil 
Mar  13,821  ;  Qneetion,  Sir  Robert  Peel; 
Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  Mar  18, 1163  ;^ 
General  Lord  Cheluuford^  Notice  of  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Rylands:  Obeervmtioaa,  Coiooel 
Stanley  Mar  14, 033 

The  Re-inforeemontt 

Question,  Colonel  Mmre ;  Anawert  Cokasl 
Stanley  Mar  6,  281 

Cooling  of  Tramoporti,  Qnestioiia,  Mr.  Gemley ; 
Answers,  Mr.  A.  F.  Egerton  Mar  13^  821 ; 
Question,  Mr.  Boord ;  Answer,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Egerton  Mar  14, 020 

The  Papers,  Correspondence^  and  Despateia 

Question,  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  Answer,  Sir 
Michael  Ilioks-Beaoh  Mar  3,  13 

Sir  Bartle  Frere's  DespaUh,  Question.  Mr^ 
Chamberlain ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  Ifor  11,  620 

Telegraphic  DespaUhes,  Question,  Mr.  Otway : 
Answer,  Sir  Michael  UidLs-Bcaeh  Mar  14, 
028 

Papero  and  Despatdkes.  Qnestioos,  Sir  Akiat- 
der  Gordon,  Mr.  Milbank ;  Answers,  Sir 
Michael  nicks-Beacb.  Coiooel  Loyd  Uadsy, 
Colonel  Stanley  Mar  27,  I860 

Despatch  of  September  14, 1878,  Qoestioa,  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevra :  Answer,  Coloaol  Staaky 
Mar  18,  1160 

Despatches^Sir  Bartle  Frtre,  Qucatieii,  Mr. 
Chamberlain ;  Answer,  Sir  Miehaei  Hieks- 
Beach  Mar  20,  1313 ;  Qoestioa,  Lonl  Cslia 
Campbell:  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beaek 
Mar  27. 1862 

War  Ofice  Papers,  Question,  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  Mar  22, 
1483 
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Africa — South  Africa — Commokb^coiU. 

MiSCKLLAXEOUS   QOSBTIOMS 

The  Zulu  War 

Questions,  Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Chnmberlain ; 
Answers,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach  Mar  14, 
907  :  Movp<l,  *«That  this  House  do  now 
adjourn  "  (Mr.  Edward  Jenkins) ;  after  short 
debate,  Motion  withdrawn 

Officers'  Bapgage,  Question,  Colonel  Totten- 
ham ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  Mar  4,  129 

The  Marines,  Questions,  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  A. 
Mills  ;  Answers,  Mr.  W.  U.  Smith  Mar  10, 
526 

Export  of  Munitions  of  War  for  Mozambique^ 
Question,  Mr.  Ritchie  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke 
Mar  13,  818  ;  Observations,  Mr.  Bourke, 
Mr.  Mao  Iver  Mar  14,  930 

The  Cape  Colony  ^Military  Expenditure,  Ques- 
tion, General  Sir  George  Balfour ;  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  14, 
006 

Manufacture  of  Arms,  Question,  Mr.  Ritchie  ; 
Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Mar  14.  920 

Naval  Coaling  Depdfs,  Qucstfon,  Mr.  Gourlcy  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  Mar  17,  1031 

Shipment  of  Arms,  Question,  Mr.  Ritchie ; 
Answer,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  Mar  20,  1307 

Lord  Chelmsford,  Withdrawal  of  Notice  of  Mo- 
tion, Mr.  E.  Jenkins  Mar  22,  1493;  Ques- 
tion, Sir  Robert  Peel ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Mar  24,  1508 

Sir  Barlle  Frere — Lord  Chtlmsfvird,  Questions, 
Mr.  Ernest  Noel,  Colonel  Mure,  Mr.  Otway  ; 
Answers,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Colonel 
Stanley  Jfar  25,  1700 

The  Orange  Free  State,  Question,  Mr.  Otway  ; 
Answer,  Sir  Michael  liicki-Beach  Mar  25, 
1700 

Rewards  for  Service  at  Rorke*s  Drift,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  ;  Answer,  Colonel 
Loyd  Lindsay  Mar  27,  1855 

The  Command,  Questions,  Mr.  Otway,  Mr. 
Arthur  Moore ;  Answers,  Colonel  Loyd 
Lindsay  Mar  27,  1858 

Africa— South  Africa—The  Zulu  War— 
Sir  Bartle  Frere 

Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke's  Motion,  Questions,  Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke  ;  Answers,  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  Mar  14,  931  ;  Mar  17, 
1038 

Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Alteration  of  Resolution,  Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke  Mar  24, 1503 

Moved,  **That  the  Orders  of  the  Day  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  Notice  of  Motion  re- 
latin  js  to  the  Zulu  War  "  (Mr,  Chaneeller  of 
Uie  Exchequer)  Mar  27,  1864 ;  after  short 
debate.  Motion  agreed  to 

Moved,  '*  That  this  House,  while  willing  to 
support  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  all 
necessary  measures  for  defending  the  posses- 
sions of  Her  Mnjesty  in  South  Alrica,  regrets 
that  the  ultimatum  which  was  calculated  to 
produce  immediate  war  should  have  been 
presented  to  the  Zulu  King  without  authority 
from  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
and  that  an  offensive  war  should  have  been 
commenced  without  imperative  and  pressing 
necessity  or  adequate  preparation  ;  and  this 
House  further  regrets  that,  after  the  oensore 


[ 


cant. 


Africa  —  South  Africa—  The  Zulu    War—Sir 
Bartle  Frere— coni, 

passed  upon  the  High  Commissioner  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  despatch  of  the 
19th  day  of  March  1879,  the  conduct  of 
affairs  in  South  Africa  should  bo  retained  in 
his  hands  "  (Sir  Cliarles  W,  Dilke),  1865 
Amendt.  at  end  of  Question  add  *'  and  that  a 
war  of  invasion  was  undertaken  with  insuffi- 
cient forces,  notwithstanding  the  full  infor- 
mation in  the  possession  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  of  the  strength  of  the  Zulu  Army, 
and  the  warnings  which  they  had  received 
from  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Lord  Chelmsford 
that  hostilities  were  unavoidable  "  ( Colonel 
Mure) :  Question  proposed,  **  That  thoso 
words,  d^o. ; "  after  long  debate.  Debate  ad- 
journed 

Debate  resumed  Mar  28, 1991 ;  after  long  de- 
bate. Debate  further  adjourned 

Agnew,  Mr.  E.  Vans,  Wigton  Co. 

Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland), 2 R.  1222, 1243, 

1282,  1287,  1288 
Navy  Promotion,  Res.  533 

Agricultural  Holding e  Act,  1875 

Moved,  *'  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  tho  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Act,  1875,  and  into  the  con- 
ditions of  Agricultural  Tenancies  in  England 
and  Wales "  (Mr.  Bemhard  Samuelion) 
Mar  25,  1705 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add 
**  there  can  be  no  adequate  remedy  for  the 
ogricultural  depression  existinpr  throughout 
the  country  and  severely  affecting  also  the 
interests  of  town  labour,  which  does  not, 
especially  at  this  period  of  increasing  Foreign 
Competition,  protect  the  application  of  skill 
and  capital  to  the  soil  by  the  establishment 
of  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, equitable  appeal  against  exorbitant 
rents,  and  substantial  security  of  tenure  for 
the  agricultural  classes  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  "  (Mr.  0*Donnell)  v. ;  Question 
proposed,  "  That  the  words,  4tc. ;"  after  long 
debate.  Question  put ;  A.  115,  N.  166  ;  M.51 
Div.  List,  A.  and  N.,  1762 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words  bo 
added  "  v, ;  after  short  debate.  Debate  ad- 
journed 

Agriculture  and  Trade 

Question,  Observations,  The  Marquess  of 
Hunily,  Lord  Norton ;  Reply,  The  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  Mar  28,  1967 


Alexaitdeb,  Colonel  0.,  Agrshire,  8, 

Army — Linked  Battalions,  817 

Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  1064,  1069 

Egyptian  Finance,  838 

Alkali  Acta — Report  of  Inspector 

Questions,  Mr.  Rathbone ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sclatcr- 
Bootb  Mar  10,  518 

9  T  8 


AND 


ABM 
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ABM 


ABM 


Akbebson,  Mr.  G.,  Oloigow 

Xrtnj — Newspaper  Correspondent!  in  the  Field, 
1318,  1436 

Blind  nnd  DeaF-Mate  Children  (Edaeation), 
Coram.  1962 

India— Afghan  War— Newipaper  Correspond- 
ents. 1159     * 

Malta— Recent  Riots,  1318 

Married   Women's  Propertj  (Seotland),  2R. 

267.  268 
Parliamentary  Elections  and  Oormpt  Practices, 

2K.  1875 
Parliament— Business  of  tho  Hoiis»— Connts- 
oat,  14, 15 
Orders  of  the  Daj— Postponement,  1865 
Post  Office  (West  India  Mail  Contraot),  Res. 

1198 
Prosecution  of  Offences,  Comm.  967 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  Comm.  c2.  8,  866 ; 

Consid.  1491,1492 
Supply— Civil  Serrioe  and  Re?enne  Depart- 
ments, 1597 
Stationery,  Ac.  851 
Valuation  of  Property,  Comm.  eL  6, 1486 

AnBUTHNQT,  Colonol  G.,  Hereford 

Army— Rorke's    Drift,    Defence    of— Brefet- 

Major  Chard,  1858 
Army— Retirement  of  Officers,  Res.  16,  25 
Army— Scientific  Corps,  Res.  984,  951,  968, 

1505 
France,  English  Suhjeots  in— Consular  Con- 

Tention,  528,  524 

Army 

MlSOBLLAinEOnS  QUBSTTONS 

ArmyDUcipUne  {Annwd)  Ati,  Question,  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon  ;  Answer,  Colonel  SUnley 
Mar  20,  1815 

Army  (Indiay-Pay  of  LUuUnd 

Colonel  Naghten  ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stdlhope 
Mar  18,  819 

Army  lUgulationi'^Non-eommieiioned  Oficeri, 
Qnestion,  The  Earl  of  Galloway ;  Answer, 
Viscount  Bury  Mar  6,  278 

Artillery  and  Engineer  Ofieere,  Question, 
Major  O'Beirne ;  Answer,  Colonel  Loyd 
Lindsay  Mar  27,  1855 

Deputy  Assistant  Quarter  Mister  General — The 
Staff  College^  Question.  Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  ifor  21, 
1484 

DesertioM — Report  of  the  Jnspeetor  General  of 
Recruiting,  1878,  Question,  Obsenrations, 
Lord  Abinger,  Lord  Truro  ;  Reply,  Viscount 
Bury  ;  short  debate  thereon  Mar  4, 118 

Employment  of  Indian  Native  Troops,  Ques- 
tion, Sir  George  Campbell ;  Answer,  Colonel 
Stanley  Mar  10,  519 

Half-pay  Service,  Question,  Sir  Rardley  Wil- 
niot ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  ilfor  6.  278 

Linked  Batialiotie,  Question,  Colonel  Alexan- 
der; Answer,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  Mar  IS, 
817 

Newspaper  Correspondents  in  the  Field,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Anderson  :  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley 
Mar  20,  1818;  Question,  Mr.  Anderson; 
Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  Mar  21,  1486 
leers'  Travelling  Expenses,  Question,  Major 
O'Beirne;  Answer,  Lord  Euitaoe  Cecil 
^ar  18,  818 

[eOHt, 


Abut — eont. 

Out-Petuioners,  Question,   Mr.  Barran;  Aa- 

swer,  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay  Mar  17, 1087 
PortabU   Intrenching    Tools,     Qncstioa,    Sir 

Baldwyn  Leighton :  Answer,  ColoBel  Uji 

Undsay  Mar  27, 1863 
SixUen '  Shooter    Ri/Us,     Qoertion,   CeloMl 

Bame ;  Answer,  Lord  EnatAeo  Ceofl  Msr^, 

1317 
Staf  Ofieere  of  ArtiXUry,   QoertioBs,  IM 

Edmond  Fitxmauriee,   Major    Ndaa;   Aa- 

swers,  Colonel  Stanley  Hear  17, 1029 
Surgeoni  at   DepU    Centres,    QnosticB.  llr. 

Leveson  Gower;  Answer,  Colonel  Staahf 

Ifor  21, 1485 
TheCon$oUdatedRati0n-^Erhowunt,i^^s^ 

Sir     Henry     Havelock ;     Answer,    Cekad 

SUnley  Mar  18, 1157 
The  Defenee  of  Rorke'e  Drifi^Brev^M^ 

Chard,  Question,  Colonel   Arbnthaot ;  As- 

swer.  Colonel  Loyd  Undsaj  Mar  27, 1858 
The  Indian  Contingenl^Coei  of  TranMii, 

Question,    Mr.     Mondella;     Answer,   Tfcs 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  18,  liM 
The  Staff  CoUege—Vaeaneiee,  QnesUoo,llsj« 

Nolan  ;  Answer,  Lord  EostaoeCeeilJUsrU 

817 
War   Ofiee    Cowtrecte,  Question,  Mr.  Ifafr 
donald;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanly  Mv  ^ 
276 

The  AuxUiary  Forces 
The  Militia,  Question,  Earl  Pcrey ;  AsisfT, 

Colonel  Stanley  Mar  11,  628 
The  Yeomanry,  QnesUon,  ObeerfstJos^  »• 

Marquess  of  Bath ;  Reply,  Visooost  Bsiy 

Mar  4,  127 

•Firet  Clou  Army  Brnne 

Amen^b«  Committee  of  Supply  Mv  5,  ^ 
leaye  o^K^m  "  That,"  and  add  «U« 
nouse  haTin>M*>^  to  the  ^V^^ 
by  the  men  of  t&sFlrst  Class  Army  ^^ 
when  called  out  last>fi^i«  of  ?J|"*f /T 
that  Force  should  be  iDcm^  by  siw» 
10,000  men  during  the  preseaiy*".^"? 
Tiew  to  a  reduction  of  the  Army 
(Mr,  John  Bolms)v^  26;  QnesUoa] 
"  That  the  words,  Ac.  ;*"  after  short 
Amendt.  withdrawn 


Army  {Medical  DeparimetU)        ^^ 

Moved, "  That  an  humble  Addresi  if '^If       i 
to  Her  Majesty,  praying  thst  She  wifl  bj 
graciously  pleased  to  gite  «li««««'J^ 
there  be  laid  before  this  Home/  ^^ 
Correspondence  which  took  pl»  J  »  ^  Jt; 
1876,  between  Surgeon  M»)or  P.  },J;^^ 
and  Sir  W.  Mulr.  M.D.,  Directsr  C«**  « 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Ansy,  »» 
between  Sui^eon  Major  P.  J.  ^JT^ 
Military  Secreury  to  His  R«y«'  ««^ 
the  Field  Marshal  CommaDding  »  ^^ 
the  subject  of  the  SupersesiisB  of  W^J 
Major  P.  J.  Clarke"  Mar  U,  ^'f /Sj 
short  debate.  Question  put :  A.  W,  <«• 
X.  50  (D.  L.  58) 


ABM       ASI 


{ SESSION    1879} 


ASS 


BAB 


Army — Retirement  of  Offieere 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  8,  To 
leave  oat  from  ''That/'  and  add  « in  the 
opinion  of  this  ilouse,  it  ia  desirable  that  the 
paragraphs  numbered  86,  87,  and  88  of 
Claase  124  of  the'  Army  Circular  of  Ist 
September  1877,  and  Clause  92  of  the  Army 
Circular  of  1st  May  1878,  should  be  modi- 
fied '*  {Colonel  Arbuthnot)  v, ;  Question  pro- 
posed, "That  the  words,  Ao. ;"  after  sbori 
debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 


Army — The  Scientifie  Corpe 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  14,  To 
leave  out  from  '*  That,"  and  add  "  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  pray- 
ing Oer  Majesty  to  be  pleased  to  order  the 
issue  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
and  to  report  whether  any  and  what  altera- 
tions of  the  Military  system  now  in  force 
are  desirable,  as  regards  the  pay,  promotion, 
employment,  and  conditions  of  service  and 
retirement  of  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance 
Corps "  {Colonel  Arbuthnoi)  v. ;  Question 
proposed,  **  That  the  words,  &c, ;"  alter  de- 
bate, Question  put;  A.  68,  N.  60;  M.  1 
(D.  L.  44) 

Words  added ;  main  Question,  as  amended, 
put,  and  agreed  to 

Question,  Colonel  Arbuthnot ;  Answer,  Colonel 
Loyd  Lindsay  Mar  24,  1565 

Army — The  Volunteer  Force — Courts  of 
Inquiry 
Moved  that  an  bumble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  for  Return  showing  the  number 
of  courts  of  inquiry  ordered  by  the  War 
Office  in  each  year  in  the  Volunteer  Force 
since  its  establishment ;  the  number  of 
Tolunteers  of  all  ranks,  the  number  of  adju- 
tants, and  the  number  of  instructors  in  each 
year  on  whom  such  were  held,  and  the  seve- 
ral offences  charged  {The  Lord  Truro) 
Mar  14,  882 ;  after  short  debate,  on  Ques- 
tion ?  resolved  in  the  negative 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill 

{Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  Mr,  Secretary  Cross,  Mr, 
William  Henry  Smith,  The  Judge  Advocate 

General) 

e.  Observations,  Colonel  Stanley  Mar  6,  283 
2R.  deferred,  after  short  debate  M<xr  13,  881 

Ashley,  Hon.  A.  Evelyn  M.,  Foole 

Africa,  South— Zulu  War— Sir  Bartle  Frere, 

Res.  2028 
Kew  Gardens,  Res.  294 


Asia,  Central 

Khan  of  Khelai  —  Treaties,  frc.    Question, 

General  Sir  George  Balfour ;  Answer,  Mr. 

E.  Stanhope  Mar  10,  518 
Reported  Russian   Operations  against  Merv, 

Questions,  Lord  Robert  Montagu  ;  Answers, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  18, 

1160;  Jrar20, 1313 


Assessed  Rates  Act  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr.  Marten,  Sir  Henry  James,  Mr.  Torr) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«*  Mar  25  [Bill  113] 


Assizes  Bill 

I.  Read  1»*  Jlfar3 
Read2*»3far4 
Committee  *  ;  Report  Mar  6 
Read3*»  Jfar7 
Uoyal  Assent  ifor  14 


{The  Lord  Chancellor) 

(No.  17) 


[42  Viet.  c.  1] 


AttorneyGenbraii,  The  (Sir  J.  Holker), 

Preston 
Administration  of  Justice,  Res.  1474,  1488 
Convention  (Ireland)  Act  Repeal,  2R.  1808, 

1821 
Cyprus,  1571,  1578 

Employers'  Liability,  Leave,  1135, 1143 
Parliamentary  Eleotions  and  Corrupt  Praotioos, 

2R.  1363 
Patents  for  Inventions  (No.  2),  1150 
Prosecution  of  Offences,  Comm.  080,  081 
Railway  Passenger  Duty — Wantage  Tramway 

Company,  ISO 

Balfour,  Major-General  Sir  G.,  JTm- 
cardineshire 
Africa,  South-^Cape  Colony — Military  Expen- 
diture, 906 
Army— First  Class  Army  Reserve,  Res.  81 
Army — Retirement  of  Officers,  Res.  25 
Army — Scientific  Corps,  Res.  956 
Army   Estimates — Land   Forces,    1044,  1040, 

1065,  1068,  1060,  1071,  1076,  1103 
Cyprus,  1542  ; — Pioneer  Regiment,  1857 
Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland),  2R.  1262 
India — Financial  Statement,  1036 
Khan  of  Khelat— Treaties,  Ac.  518,  816, 817 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners — Loans  for 

Public  Works,  14 
Supply — Legal  Charges,  Ireland,  1334 

Bankers'  Books  (Evidence)  Bill 

{Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Herschell,  Sir  Charles 
Mills,  Mr.  Sodwell) 

c.  Committee  *  ;  Report  Mar  3  [Bill  65] 

Considered  *  Mar  7 

Read3«*ifar  11 
I.  Read  1»  •  (^Lord  Setbome)  Mar  13   (No.  24) 

Banking  Legislation 

Question,  Mr.   Heygate ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Mar  21, 1429 

Bankruptcy  Law  Amendment  Bill  [h.l.] 

{The  Lord  Chancellor) 

I.  Read  2*,  after  short  debate  Mar  3,  1       (No.  8) 

Committee  Mar  13, 700 

Report  Mar  20,  1304 

Read  3*  •  Mar  24 
0.  Read  1«  ^  (Mr,  Attorney  General)  Mar  28 

[Bill  114] 

Barclay,  Mr.  A.  0.,  Taunton 
Cyprus,  IiUnd  of^HfalUi  of  the  Troops,l318 


BAB 
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BEA 


BIG 


Babciay,  Mr.  J.  W.,  ForfarBhire 

Agricultaral  Holdings  Act,  1875,  Motion  for  a 
Selcot  Committee,  1719;  Motion  for  Ad- 
joornment,  1765 

Contngious  DisonseB  (Animals)  Act,  1878  — 
Cattle  Disease  in  the  United  States,  10 

Hypothec  Aholition  (Scotland),  2R.  1366 

Bar  Education  and  Discipline  BiU 

(Question,  Dr.  Kenealy ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Mar  27,  1852 

Babne,  Lt.-Colonel  F.  St.  John  N.,  Suf- 
folk, E. 

Army—Sixteen-Shooter  Rifles,  1317 
Supply — Public  Education,  England  and  Wales, 
1338 

Babrak,  Mr.  Alderman  J.,  Leedi 

Army — Out- Pensioners,  1037 
Prosecution  of  Offences,  Comm.  091 
Supply — Stationery,  Ac.  349 
Vaccination  Acts— The  Bingley  Magistratei' 
Orders,  1432 

Barttelot,  Colonel  SirW.B.,  Sussex,  JT, 

Army — Scientific  Corps,  Res.  950 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  78,  79,   102, 
103,  105 
Men  and  Boys,  dec.  578 
Household  Suffrage  (Counties),  Res.  203 
Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board, 
2R.  387 

Bass,  Me.  M.  T.,  Derby  Bo. 
Imprisonment  for  Debt,  279 

Bates,  Mr.  E.,  Plymouth 

Mercantile  Marine — Foreign  Steamers,  632 

Bath,  Marquess  of 

Army — Auxiliary  Forces — The  Yeomanry,  127 

Baxteb,  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.,  Montrose,  Sfc, 
JNnvy  Contracts — Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany, 1028, 1504 
Wine  Duties,  Res.  1175 

Beach,   Eight  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Hicxs- 
( Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies), 
Gloucestershire y  E. 
Africa,  South — Zulu  War— Miscellaneous  Ques- 
tions 
Desp.itches,  1314.  1852 
Orange  Free  State,  1 700 
Papers  ond  Despatches,  12,  629,  907,  908, 

1850,  lb 60 
Sir  Bartle  Frere— Lord  Chelmsford,  1700, 

1701 
Telegrnphio  Despatches,  928 
Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Sir  Bartle  Frere, 

Res.  1876,  1892,  1010,  1932,  1933 
Canada,  Dominion  of— The  New  Tariff,  1312, 

1313 
Colonial  Possessions— Jamaica,  12 
Malta— Recent  Riofs,  1318 
Mauritius— Emigration  ol  Coolies,  1851 

[emk 


Bbach,  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  E. 

New  Guinea— Italhin  Colonists,  1505 

Straits  Settlements — Instmetions    to    Britiih 

Residentf,  1025 
West    Indies — Grenada^-Proteetor    of  Immi- 
grants, 905,  1027 
Jamaica — Flogging  for  Libel,  1309 

Bbacoksfield,  Earl  of  (First  liord   of 

the  Treasury) 
Africa,  South — Zuln  War — Queen's  Mcmsife, 

1146 
Africa,  South— Zuln  War— Sir  Bartle  Frctv. 

Res.  1684 
Agriculture  and  Trade,  1976,  19S5 
India — Afghanistan — Papers — Genera]  Roberts' 

Proclamation,  516 

Beauchamp,  Earl  (Lord  Steward  of  thA 

Household) 
Cremation,  1408 
Street  Accidental-Address  for  a  Retaro,  367 

BEAUMOirr,  Colonel  F.  E.  B.,  Durham,  S. 
Army — Scientific  Corps,  Res.  957 

Belmobe,  Earl  of 

Divinity  School  (Choi«h  of  Itelaod),  lR.*i822 
Railways — Continuous  Brakes,  266 

Bentinck,  Mr.  Q.  W.  P.,  Norfolk,  W, 
Navy  Estimates— Men  and  Boys,  Ao.  601, 613 


Bseesfobd,   Lord  C.    W.    D., 

ford  Co, 
NaTy— H.M.S.  *•  Boadieea."  1315 
Men  of  War's  Men,  544 


Water- 


Bebesforb,  Colonel  F.  M.,  Southrarl 

London  and  North- Western  Railway  (Addi- 
tional Powers),  2R.  896,  902 

Thames  Rirer  (Prevention  of  Floods),  Noni- 
nation  of  Committee,  801,  815 

BiooAE,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Catan  Co, 
Africa,  Sooth— Zuln  War,  913,  913 
Army   Estimates — I^nd  Forces.    1057.  \M, 
1094,  1009.  1100,  1109.  1120,  1125 
Pay  of  General  OfBcerii,  1137 
Pensions  for  Wounds,  1 130,  II 34 
Mixed  Colleges,  lostniction  in,  871 
Parliamentary  Elections  and  Corrupt  Pnctier^ 

2R.  1387,  1401 
Prosecution  of  Offences,  Comm,  993 ;  tfoiios 

for  reporting  Progress,  994 
Specie  and  Paper  Currency,  Res.  1191 
Supply — Civil  Contingencies  Fond,  1363 
Consular  Serrices,  1359 
Legal -Charges,  Ireland,  1333, 1334 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  UoosehoU  of* 

die.  356 
Ueformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  1591 
Stationery,  d:c.  Amcodt.  351,  353,  3^ 
Temporary  Commissions,  1360 
Wine  Duties,  Res.  1183 
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BiRLEY,  Mr.  H.,  Maneheiter 

Intoxioatiag  Liquors  (LioencM),  Res.  651 

Blachford,  Lord 
Africa,  South— Zulu  War— Sir  Bartle  Fr«re» 
Res.  1034 

BlakEi  Mr.  T.y  Leominster 

Inland   Revenue^Inoome  Tax— Co^perfttlTt 

Stores,  132 
Intempernnoe,  Lords  Committee  on— Report 

and  ETidence,  1317 

Blennerhassett,  Mr.  R.  P.,  Kerry 

Convention  (Ireland)  Act  Repeal,  3R.  1796 
Eleotoml  Disabilities  of  Women,  Res.  431 
Ilouseliold  Suffrage  (Counties),  Res.  Amendt. 
216 

Blind  and  Deaf-Mate  Children  (Educa- 
tion) Bill  (ilfr.  WKeclKmue,  Sir  Andrew 
Zusk,  Mr,  Scott,  Mr,  Jaaae,  Mr,  Benjamin 
Williams) 

€,  Ordered  ;  read  1<*  •  Mar  4  [Bill  03] 

Uead2«*  J/ar  20 

Order  for  Committee  read  ;  Moved,  "  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair "  Mar  27, 
lUOl 
Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  '* 
{Mr,  Monk) ;  after  short  debate, 

[House  counted  out] 

Board  of  Trade  Returns 
Question,  Mr.  Mao  Ivor ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  O. 
Talbot  Mar  10,  519 

BouRKE,  Hon.  R.  (Under  Secretary  of 

State  for  Foreign  Affairs),    Zt/nn 

Regis 
Africa,  South — Export  of  Munitions  of  War 

for  Mozambique,  818,  030 
Criminal  Liw^Theodoridi,  Case  of,  402 
Cyprus,  Island  of— Miscellaneous  Questions 
1621,  1622,  1524,  1627.   1529,  1532,  1686, 

1538, 1640, 1641,  1661,  1670,  1677 
Consular  Jurisdiction,  10 
Enforced  Labour,  1026,  1026 
Greek  Language,  1156 
Pioneer  Regiment,  1867 
Egypt — British  Consul  General,  1161 
France — Commercial  and  Mannfaoturlng  Dis- 
tress, 1600 
English  Subjects  in — Consular  Convention, 
624 
Japan — Medicinal  Opium,  1314 
Mercantile   Marine— David  Julian,  Case    of, 

907 
Supply — Consular  Services,  1351, 1352 

Diplomatic  Services,  1346, 1340,  1350 
Treaty  of  Berlin — Despatch  in  "  The  Times  " 
of  March  12ib,  820 
Eastern  Roumelia,  280,  281 
Turkov— Finance  Commissioner,  Appointment 
of,  278 
Papers,  1038 
Wine  Dmies,  Res.  1169 


BowYER,  Sir  G.,  Wexford  Co. 

County  Bo:ird9,  Leave,  1213 
Cyprus,  1649,  1650 

Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women,  Res.  423 
Parliamentary  Elections  and  Corrupt  Practices, 
2R.  1377, 1384 

Brady,  Dr.  J.,  Leitrim  Co. 

Medical  Act  (1868)  Amendment,  2 R.  Motion 
for  Adjournment,  780 

Brand,   Bight  Hon.   H.   B.  W.,  {see 
Speaker,  The) 

Brassey,  Mr.  T.,  Hastings 

Cyprus,  1553 

Navy— Coaling  at  St.  Vincent,  1853 
Navy  Estimates  ^-  Departmental    Statement, 
567 
Men  and  Boys,  dte.  572 

Brentford^    Isleworthf    and    7\oichenham 
TVamways  Bill  \hy  Order) 

<?.  Moved,   "That    the    Bill    be    now  read   2*" 

Jfar  21,  1421 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  **  now,*'  and  add  **  upon 

this    day    six   months "     {Mr,    Bristowe)  ; 

Question    proposed,    *'  That    '  now,'    Ac. ;" 

after  short  debate,   Question  put;  A.  112, 

N.86;  M.26  (D.  L.  61) 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2* 

Bright,  Eight  Hon.  J.,  Birmingham 

Canada,  Dominion  of— The  New  Tariff,  1160, 
1311,1312 

Bright,  Mr.  J.,  Manchester 

Wine  Duties,  Res.  1182 
Brise,  Colonel  S.  B.  Buooles-,  Essex,  E. 

Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1875,  Motion  for  a 
Select  Committee,  1717 

Bristowe,  Mr.  S.  B.,  Newark 

Brentford,  Isleworth,  and  Twickenham  Tram- 
ways, 2K.  Amendt.  1421 
Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women,  Res.  440 
Household  Suffrage  (Counties),  Res.  188 
Supply^-Natural  History  Museum,  320 

Public  Buildings,  318 

Stationery,  &o.  336 

Treasury,  321 

British  Museum — The  Natural   History 
Collection 
Question,  Lord  Arthur  Russell  ;  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  20, 1308 

Brooks,  Mr.  M.,  Dublin 

Brentlonl,  Isleworth,  and  Twickenham  Tram- 
ways, 2R.  1429 
Ireland— Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board,  1024 
Supply — Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Uouse- 
bold  of,  Ac.  366 
Pttblio  Works  Office,  Ireland,  359 
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BirooLETTOH,  Duke  of 

Medical  Aot,  1858,  Amendment,  Comm.  1293 ; 
cl  15,  Amendt.  1301 

BuLWEB,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Ipswteh 

Administration  of  Justice,  Res.  1455 
Proieontion  of  Offenoes,  Comm.  968 

Burmah 

Diiturbaneet  in  Burmah,  Questions,  The  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington  ;  Answer,  The  Chan> 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  6, 282  ;  Ques- 
tion, Earl  Granville ;  Answer,  Viscount 
Cranbrook  Mar  7,  867;  Explanation,  Mr. 
£.  Stanhope  Mar  7,  404;  Question,  Mr. 
Richard  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Mar  27,  1856 

Reported  Uhimatum  to  the  King,  Question,  Mr. 
Richard  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Mar  18, 1152 

The  Re^nforeemenU,  Questions,  Mr.  Richard, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster ;  Answers,  The  Chanoellor 
of  the  Exchequer  Mar  14,  905 

BuET,  Mr.  T.,  Morpeth 

Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment,  2R.  762 
Mercantile  Marine— Breach  of  Contract  bj 

Seamen,  298 
Supplj^Home  OfBoe,  333 

BuEY,    Viscount    (Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  War) 
Africa,  South— Zulu  War— Defeat  at  Isandlana, 

890 
Army— Auxiliary  Forces — The  Yeomanry,  128 
Army — I>esertions — Report  of   the  Inspector 

General  of  Recruiting,  1878,  120 
Army  Regulations — ^Non-commissioned  Officers, 

273 
Volunteer  Foroe,  Address  for  a  Return,  883, 

884 

Oabogan,    Earl  HJnder  Secretary    of 

State  for  the  Colonies) 
Africa,  South-^Zulu  War — MiicellaneoiiB  Ques- 
tions 

Lord  Chelmsford — Statement,  1605 

Re-inforcements,  789 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Mr.  Joubert,  265,  266 
Africa,  South— Zulu  War— Sir  Bartle  Frere, 

Res.  1062 
Navy— 11.M.S.  '^Boadicea,"  1290 

Caibns,    Earl    (see   Ohanoellor,    The 
Lord) 

Oallan,  Mr.  P.,  Dundalk 

Criminal  Law — Theodoridi  and  Gorlero,  Cases 

of,  629,  1862,  1989 
Ilousehold  Suffrage  (Counties),  Res.  250 
Mixed  Colleges,  Instruction  in,  880 
Parliameutnry  Elections  and  Corrupt  Practices, 

2  a.  1888,  1400 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  Comm.  cl.  2,  Motion 

for  reporting  Progress,  364,  365 
Scotch    Bnnks  —  Extraordinary    Directors  — 

Scotch  Judges,  031 

[coiU. 


Callah,  Mr.  P. — ami. 

Supply — Civil  Serrico  and  Reveoiie  Depart- 
ments, 1598 
Public  Works  OfBoe,  Ireland,  359. 360 
Unifersity  Eduoation  (Ireland),  924 

Gambbidoe,  Duke  of  (Field  Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief) 

Africa,  South — Lord  Chelmsford,  Personal  Ex- 
planation, 1494 

Army — Desertions — Report  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  Recruiting,  1878,  121 

Volunteer  Force,  Address  Ibra  Return,  8S4 

CucBRon,  Dr.  0.,  Qlaegow 

Habitual  Drunkarda,  Consid.  eU  9,  754,  750 
Medical  Act  ( 1858)  Amendment,  2R.  765 
Parliamentary  Reporting,    Select  Committ— 
on,  520 

Oamfbkll,  Lord  C,  ArgyU 

Africa,  South—Sir  Bartle  Frere— The  De- 
spatches, 1852 

Africa,  South— Zulu  War— Sir  Bartle  Fren, 
Res.  •2058 

Treaty  of  Berlin— British  Fleet,  1499 

Campbell,  Sir  O.,  Efrkcaldy,  S^e, 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1875,  Motion  for  n 

Select  Committee,  1762 
Army — Employment  of  Indian  Native  Troofs, 

519 
Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2),  SR.  1704 
District  Auditors,  Comm.  963,  965 
East  India  [Loan],  Comm.  Motion  for  report* 

ing  Progress,  1957 
Egypt — Miscellaneous  Questions 
British  Consul  General,  1161 
Fgyptian  Finance,  830 
HinisterUl  Crisis.  1 702, 1703 
Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  823 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licences),  Res.  Motion 

for  Adjournment,  753 
Parliament — Pnhlie  Business,  1320 
Supply— Stationery,  Ao.  342 
Valuation  of  Property,  Comm.  el.  6,  1487 
West  India  Islands^Cooliee  fn  Grenada,  ie37» 
1028 

OAKPBELL-BAimEBMAN,  Mr.  H.,  SUrUmf, 

Army — First  Class  Army  Reserve,  Rca.  34 
Army — Seieotifio  Corpe,  Res.  958 
Army  Estimatoe— Land  Forces,  71, 1043, 1068. 
1115 


Cahperdown,  Earl  of 
Africa,  South— Zulu  War— Sir  Barti«  F 
Alteration  of  Res.  1494 


Canada^  Dominion  of 
The  New  Tariff,  Notice  of  Question,  Mr.  John 
Bright  Mar  18,  1160  ;  Question,  Mr.  John 
Bright ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks*Beaeli 
Jfar20,1311 

Canal  Boats  Act,  1877 
Question,  Mr.  Price;    Answer,  Mr.  SelntMN 
Booth  Mar  4,  134 
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Cabdwell,  Viscount 

Army — Desertions — Report  of  the  Inspector 

General  of  Recruiting,  1878,  224 
Navy— H.M.S.    **  Thunderer/'    Explosion   on 

Board,  1017 

Carunofoed,  Lord 

West  Donegal  Railway,  2R.  622 

Carnaevon,  Earl  of 

Africa,  South — Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  M.  Jon- 

bert,  264,  266 
Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Sir  Bartle  Frere, 

Res.  1646,  1692 

Cartwright,  Mr.  W.  0.,   Oxfordshire 
Customs — Wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  1435 
Egyptian  Finance,  839 
Wine  Duties,  Res.  1162 

Cave,  Mr.  T.,  Barnstaple 
Kew  Gardens,  Res.  288 

Cavendish,    Lord    F.     C,     Yorkshire, 
W,E,j  N,  Div, 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1048 
Cyprus,  1688 

Prosecution  of  Offences,  Gomm.  969 
Vaccination  Aots — Case  of  Mr.  Uawley,  1863 

Cecil,  Lord   E.    H.    B.    G.  (Surveyor 
General  of  Ordnance),  Essex^  W, 

Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Defeat  at  Isandlana, 
821 
Shipment  of  Arms,  1307 

Army — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Linked  Battalions,  817 
OflBccrs'  TraTelling  Expenses,  818 
Sixteen-Sbooter  Rifles,  1317 
Staff  College— Vacancies,  817 

Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1046 

Chamberlain,  Mr.  J.,  Birmingham 
Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Miscellaneous  Ques- 
tions 
Despatches,  1313 
Papers,  12,  908 

Sir  Bartle  Frere's  Despatch,  629 
Africa,  South— Zulu  Wax^— Sir  Bartle  Frere, 

Res.  1906 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870 — Inspection 

of  Board  Schools — Holbeach,  8 
Public  Loans — Public  Works  Loans,  1308 
Supply — Public  Education,  England  and  Wales, 
1336,1338 
Stationery,  dsc.  336,  346,  348,  360,  363 

Chancellor,  The  Lord  (Lord  Cairns) 

Bankruptcy  Law  Amendment,  2R.  6 ;  Comm. 
cl.  4, 791  ;  cl  6,  792  ;  el  7,  793  ;  el,  21,  ib. ; 
Report,  1306 

City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  2R.  Ill 

Divinity  School  (Church  of  Ireland),  IR.  *I846 

Railways  (Ireland) — Letterkenny  Railway  and 
West  Donegal  Railway,  Res.  997 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  117  ;  Comm.  794 

Workmen's  Compensation,  2R.  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment, 1966,  1960 


Chancellor  of  the  Excheqtjer  (Eight 
Hon.  Sir  8.  H.  Northcote),  Devon, 

Africa,  South — Cape  Colony — Military  Expen- 
diture, 906 
Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Miscellaneous  Ques- 
tions 
908,  921 

Lord  Chelmsford,  1608 
Manufacture  of  Arms,  029 
Sir  C.  W.  Dilke's  Motion,  931, 1038 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1876,  Motion  for  a 

Select  Committee,  1768,  1766 
Army — Indian  Contingent — Cost  of  Transport, 

1160 
Armj  Estimates^-Land  Forces,  1046,  1048, 
1121,1122 
Pensions  for  Wounds,  1 132 
Asia,  Central — Reported  Russian  Operations 

against  Merv,  1161,  1313 
Banking  Legislation,  1429 
Bar  Education  and  Discipline,  1863 
British  Museum — Natural  History  Collection, 

1308 
Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2),  Consid.  1609 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts — Select  Committee, 

1606 
Customs — Wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  1436 
Cyprus,  1680.  1692 
District  Auditors,  Comm.  964 
East  India  [Loan],  Comm.  1960,  1990 
Eastern  Question^  Treaty  of  Berlin — Miscel- 
laneous Questions 
Despatch  in  "The  Times"  of  March  12th, 

821 
Lord  Salisbury's  Despatch  of  January  26, 926 
Roumelia,  Eastern,  1864 
Servia  and  Roumania,  133 
Egypt — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Financo,  623,  842,  860,862, 1868  ;~Identic 

Note,  1608 
Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  823 
Ministerial  Crisis,  1703 
Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women,  Res.  426 
Exchequer  Bonds  (No.  1).  2R.  363 
France — Commercial  Treaty,  1861 
Household  Suffrage  (Counties),  Res.  239,  266 
India — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Exchanges,  1164,  1166 
Indian  Budget,  1306 

North-Western     Frontier — Occupation    of 
Quettah,  279 
India — A  fghanistan — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Address  of  General  Roberts,  927 
Burmah,   Disturbances   in,   282,    1866 ; — 

Re-inforcements,  906 
Burmah,    King  of— Reported   Ultimatum, 

1162 
Shore  All,  Reported  Death  of,  16 
Yakoob  Khan,  617 
Inland  Revenue — Income    Tax — Co-operatiTO 
Stores,  132 
Legacy  and  Succession  Duty,  133,  621 
Intemperance,    Lords*    Committee    on  —  The 

Report  and  Evidence,  1317,  1851 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licences),  Res.  761,  763 
Ireland — Catholic  University — ^Speech  of  Mr. 

W.  Johnston,  274,  1698 
Law  and  Justice—"  Martin  v.  Mackonochie," 

1161 
Mercantile  Marino — Breach  of   Contract    bj 
Seamen,  298 
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Chanobllor  of  tho  Exchcqvkb— e(m<. 

Parlinment — MiscpIlAneoas  QaestionB 
Business  of  the  Houm — Counts>out,  15 
Easter  Recess,  I0O8 

Orders  of  the  D117 — Poitponeinent,  1864 
Public  Business,  136, 1319,  1487 
Vacant  Seats— Dissolution  of  Parliament, 
1161 
Parliaments,  Duration  of,  1316 
Parliamentary  Elections  and  Corrupt  Praotioet, 

2R.  1385 
Poor  F^w  Amendment  Act  (1876)  Amendment, 

1430 
Prosecution  of  Offonoes,  Comm.  094 
Public  Loans— Public  Works  Loans,  1308 
Royal  Journeys,  Expenses  of,  1435 
Specie  and  Paper  Currency,  Res.  1187 
Supply — Civil  Service  and   Rerenue  Depart- 
ments, 1598 
Consular  Services,  1355, 1350 
Diplomatic  Services,  1347 
Paris  International  Exhibition,  1345 
Public  Works  OfiBce,  Ireland,  358,  362 
Turkish  Gunranteed  Loan,  1855,  1433,  1434 
University  Education  (Ireland),  935 
Valuation  of  Property,  Comm.  el.  6,  1483 
Victoria  Embankment— New  Mint,  12 
Ways  and  Moans,  Report,  107 
Wine  Duties,  Res.  1183 

Chaplin,  Lieut.-Colonel  E.,  Lincoln 
Africa,  South — Zulu  War— Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
Res.  2031 

Chaplin,  Mr.  H.,  Ztncolmhire,  Mid. 

Africa,  South— Zulu  War,  917 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1875,  Motion  for  a 
Select  Committee,  1727, 1757 

Charley,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Sal/or d 

Franchise  and  the  City  Guilds,  Res.  827 

Childers,  Eight  Hon.  H.  C.  E.,  Fonte- 
fract 

India — Exchanges,  1155 

Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board, 

2R.  307 
Navy  Promotion,  Res.  542 
Ways  and  Means,  Report,  107 

ChrUfis  Hospital  and  School 
Question,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke;  Answer,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  Mar  28,  1087 

City  of  Glasgow  Bank  Bill 

e»  Order  for  2R.  discharged,  after  short  debate 
Mar  4,  109 

Clerical  Disabilities  Bill      (iTr.  Ooidney, 

Mr.  Hihberty  Sir  Windham  Anstruther) 

c.  Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2«" 
Mar  12,  780 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "now,"  and  add  "upon 
this  day  six  months"  (Mr.  Beretford  Hope) : 
Question  proposed,  "  That  '  now  '  &o.  :  " 
after  short  debate.  Question  put ;  A.  66, 
N.135;  M.  60  (D.  L.  42) 

[cottl. 


Clencal  DitabUUiei  BiU'-^nL 

Words  added  ;  main  Question,  as  amended, 
put,  and  agreed  to;  2E.  put  off  for  six 
months  [BUI  18] 

CoBBOLD,  Mr.  T.  C,  Iptwieh 
Wine  Daties,  Ret.  1168 

CocHRAKE,  Mr.  A.  D.  W.  S.  Baillie- 
Isle  of  WigU 
Ilypothec  Abolition  (Seotland).  SR.  1249. 1S88 

CooAN,  Eight  Hon.  W.  H.  F.,  KUimr^ 

Inspectors  of  Irish  Prisons,  1988 

Ireland— Resident  Magittratas  at  Petty  Sm- 

sions.  Attendance  of,  277 
Parliamentary  Elections  and  Corrupt  Praetiesn; 

1399 
Turkey — Finanoe  Commissioner,  AppointBMut 

of,  278 

Cole,  Mr.  H.  T.,  Fmryn,  8fe. 

Administration  of  Justice,  Res.  1457 
Law  and  Justice— Criminal  Assises,  1310 

CoLEBROOKE,  Sir  T.  E.,  LanarkMhire^  N. 
Brentford,  Islcwortll,  and  Twickenham  Tram* 

ways,  9R.  1427 
Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland),  2R.  13J0 

Collins,  Mr.  E.,  Kinsdle 
Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women,  Rea.  457 

CoLiCAN,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Norwich 

Household  Suflrage  (Connties),  Reo.  186 
Parliamentai7  Elections  and  Corropl  PnoiaoM* 
2R.  1375 

Colonial  Marriages  Bill 
Question,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope;  Answer,  Mr. 
Knatcbbull*Hogesaen  Mar  10, 588 

CoLTHXTRST,  ColoDol  D.  La  Zoache,  Cork 
Co. 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  67 
MixcMi  Colleges,  Instmetion  in,  879 
Supply — Reformatory  and  Indnstrial  Schoolat 
1S29 

COLVILLE  of  CULEOSS,   Loid 
Navy— U.M.S.  "  Boadicea,"  1289 

Commons 
Nomination  of  Select  Committee,  Metr  • 

[House  eoonted  crat] 
Select  Committee  nominated ;  Liai  of  Ukb  C 
mittee  Mar  12,  788 

Companies  Acts  Axnendment  Bill 

{Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Coope,  Mr.  MeraeheO, 
Sir  ChaHe$  MUU) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolotion  agrei 
to,  and  reported  ;  Bill  ordered ;  read  1* 
Mar  14  [BiU  199] 
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Consolidated  Fond  (No.  1)  Bill 

(ifr.  Maikes,  Mr.'  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer , 
Sir  Henry  Selwin-IbbeUon) 

e.  Resolution  in  Committee*  Feb  28 

Resolution  reported,  and  agreed  to;  Bill  or- 
dered •  Afar  3 

Read  l°»l/ar4 

Read  2'»  •  Mar  5 

Committee* ;  Report  Mar  6 

Read  3»  •  Jbfar  7 
I.  Read  1*  •  {Earl  of  BeaeonsJUld)  Mar  \0 

Read  2**^ ;  Committee  negatived  Mar  11 

Rend3«*^ar  13 

Royal  Assent  Mar  14  [43  Vict,  c.  3] 

Consolidated  Fond  (No.  2)  BUI 

{Mr.  EaikeSf  Mr.    Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  Henry  Selwin-lbbeUon) 

e.  Resolutions  in  Committee  Mar  10 

Resolutions  reported,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill  or- 
dered; read  !<»•  Mar  20 

Read2»*irar21 

Committee  •  ;  Report  Mar  23 

Considered  Mar  24,  1509 

Read  3*',  after  short  debate  Mar  25,  1704 
/.  Read  !••  {Earl  of  Beaconsfield)  Mar  25 

Read  2*  * ;  Committee  negatived  ;  read  3* 
3far  20 

Royal  Assent  Mar  28  [42  Vxci.  o.  7] 

Contagious  Diseases  {Animals)  Act,  1878 
Cattle  Disease  in  the  united  States,  Question, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay ;  Answer,  Lord  George 
llamilion  Mar  3,  10 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds,  Question,  Mr.  Clare 
Read  ;  Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton 
Mori,  135 

Contagious    Diseases    Acts  —  Hie    Select 

Committee 
Question,  Sir  Harconrt  Johnstone  ;   Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  Mar  24, 
1500 

Convention  (Ireland)  Act  Bepeal  Bill 

{Sir  Joseph  M*Kenna,  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth, 
Mr.  Downing) 

c.  Moved,  '<  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2« " 
Mar  2^,  1772 
Amendt.  to'  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  "  upon 
this  day  six  months"  {Mr.  Marten);  Ques- 
tion proposed,  •*  That  *  now,'  Ac. ;  *'  after 
long  debate,  Amendt.  and  Motion  withdrawn  ; 
Bill  withdrawn  [Bill  4] 

Convention  (Ireland)  Act  Bepeal  (No.  2) 

Bill        {Sir  Joseph  M*Kenna,  Mr.  Patrick 
Smyth,  Mr.  0* Shauyhnessy) 
e.  Ordered  *  Mar  28 

Co-operative  Stores 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  inquire  into 
the  constitution  and  operations  of  certain 
trading  societies,  trading  under  the  name  of 
Co-operative  Stores,  and  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther they  are  exempted  from  taxes  and  im- 
posts to  which  the  trading  community  are 
liable"  {Sir  Charles  Russell)  Mar  11 


Cons,  Earl  of 

Army— Auxiliary  Forces — The  Teonianry,  128 

Com-^The  Official  Returns 

Question,  Mr.  Clare  Read ;  Aoiwer,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Talbot  Mar  4,  184 

Coroners  Bill  {Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr. 

Attorney  General,  Mr,  Solicitor  Oemral,  Sir 
Matthew  Eidley) 

e.  Select    Committee   nominated ;    List   of  the 
Committee  Mar  18,  1223 


Cotton,  Mr.  Alderman  W.  J.  R.,  London 

Franchise  and  the  City  Guilds,  Res.  820 
London  and  North   Western   Railway  (Addi« 
tional  Powers),  3R.  Amendt.  893 


Conntj  Boards  Bill 

{Mr.   Sclater-JBooth,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,    Mr, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 

c.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  Sclater- Booth)  Mar  18, 
1109  ;  after  debate.  Question  put,  and 
agreed  to ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  l^  * 

[Bill  105] 

Conntj  Conrts  Bill  [h.l.] 

{The  Lord  Chancellor) 

I.  Read  2*  *,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee 
Mar  A 


Courtney,  Mr.  L.  H.,  Liskeard 

Africa,  South— Zulu  War — Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
Res.  2021 ;  Motion  for  Adjournment,  2090 

Cyprus,  1586 

East  India  [Loan],  Comm.  1050 

Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women,  Res.  405, 
422,  407.  488, 490 

Employers'  Liability,  Leave,  1141 

Household  Suffrage  (Counties),  Res.  227,  235 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (1876)  Amendment, 
Comm.  cl.  1,  Amendt.  1601 

Ways  and  Meant,  Report,  107 


CowEN,  Mr.  J.,  Newcastle-on'Tyne 

Africa,  South— Zulu  War,  013 

Convention  (Ireland)  Act  Repeal,  211.  1803 

County  Boards,  l^ave,  1214 

Law   Courts  —  Ventilation  in  the    Court  of 

Queen's  Bench,  518 
Quarantine  Act — Cargo  of  Rags  from  Russia, 

1157 
Railway  Passenger  Duty— Wantage  Tramway 

Company,  130 
Supply— Home  Office,  332 
Stationery,  ke.  341,  345 


CowFEB,  Earl 

Rirers  Comerranoyf  1010 


OEA 


CEO 


(INDEX] 


CEO 


DAL 


Cbanbbook,  Viscount  (Secretary  of  State 

for  India) 
Africa,  Sooth— Zula  War— Sir  Bartle  Frere, 

1405 ;  Alteration  of  Res.  1194  ;  Res.  1620 
Britiib  Burmah,  867 

India— Searoity  of  Grain  in  the  Punjab,  126 
India — Afghanistan — Negotiations  with  Takoob 
Khan,  1968 
Papers — General    Roberts'    Proolamation, 
613 

Cr$mation 
Question,  Obserrationt,  The  Earl  of  Onslow ; 
Reply,  Earl  Beaachamp  Mar  21, 1406 

OBDCnrALLAw 

MMGBU.AirXOVB  QUBBTIOITS 

Cote  cf  Jamet  SwanUm,  Qoesiion,  Mr.  Sulli- 
Tan  ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  Mar  20,  1316 

Case  of  Michael  QiXmare,  Question,  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  Mar  18, 
1149 

Cote  of  Seth  Evans,  Question,  Mr.  Hopwood ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Mar  7,  401 

Case  of  Stevenson,  Question,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor ; 
Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate  Mar  4, 180 

Case  of  the  Rev,  B,  J.  Dodwell,  Question, 
Br.  Kenealy ;  Answer,  Sir  Matthew  White 
Ridley  Mar  18,  821 

Cote  of  William  HaJbron,  Convicted  of  Murder, 
Question,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  Mar  17,  1035 ;  Questions, 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  Dr.  Kenealy ;  Answers, 
Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Mar  21, 1480  ;  Question, 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 
Cross  Mar  25,  1703 

Penal  Servitude  Acts,  Question,  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Mar  3, 
13 

The  Convicts  Theodoridi  and  Oorlero,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke 
Mar  7,  402 ;  Questions,  Mr.  Callau  ;  An- 
swers, Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Mar  11,  639; 
Mar  27.  1862  ;  Mar  38. 1989 

The  Devonport  Watch  Committee,  Question, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 
Cross  Mar  20,  1310 

Cross,  Eight  Hon.  E.  A.  (Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment), Lancashire i  8,  W. 

Administration  of  Justice,  Res.  1480 

Christ's  Hospital  and  Schools,  1988 

Clare  County  Writ,  Re-appointment  of  Select 

Committee,  616 
Clerical  Disabilities,  3R.  783 
Criminal  Law  ^Miscellaneous  Questions 

DeTonport  Watch  Committee,  1310 

Penal  Serfitude  Acts,  13 

Seth  Evans,  Case  of,  402 

Theodoridi  and  Gorlero,    Cases    of,    680, 
1862,  1989 

William  Habron,  Case  of,  1035,  1430,  1481, 
1432,  1702 
Gas  and  Water  Supply  (Metropolis),  1315 
Imptisooment  for  Debt,  279 
Inspectors  of  Mines  Reports,  1878,  402 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licences),  Res.  751 
Law  and  Justice — Criminal  Assises,  1311 
Licensing  Laws  Amendment,  926  I 

[eoni. 


Cross,  Right  Hon.  R.  A.- 

Mines — Abercarne  Colliery  ExploeioD,  630 

Wakefield,  Accident  at,  639 
Mines  Act,  1873— Mining  Explosiofii,  Ac.  1859 
Parochial  Charities  of  the  Citj  of  Loodoa 

Royal  Commission,  1703 
Poor  Law  (Scotland).  1506 
Prison  Labour — Competition  with  Tiadas  and 

Industries,  1855 
ProsecDtion  of  OfTencet,  Comm.  973,  091,  99S 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  Comm.  ei,  3,  364  ; 

ck  8,  Amendt.  366 ;  Consid.  1491. 1493 
Scotch  Banks — Extraordinaij  Direeton — ^Tbn 

Scotch  Judges,  681 
Supply — Home  OfBce,  328, 880 
Vaccination  AcU— Mr.  Hawley,  Caaa  of,  18«S 
The  Bingley  Magistrates'  Ordera.  1439 

Gaoss,  Mr.  J.  K.,  BoUon 
India^Ezohanges,  1154 

CuBiTT,  Mr.  G.,  Surrey,  W, 

Kew  Gardens,  Res.  396 

Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods^  Nomi- 
nation of  Committee,  Motion  for  Adjonm- 
ment,  795,  809 

GuKiNaRAHE,  Sir  W.  J.  M.,   A^,  jfc. 
Hypothec  AboUtion  (Scotland),  3a.  1366 

Customs 
Jtepari  ofCommittee^QfUial  Siatisties,  Qaee- 
tion.  Sir  Henry  Peek;  Answer,  Sir  Iloorj 
Selwin-Ibbetson  Mar  3. 18 
Customs     Re-crffanisation,     Qoestioo,     Mr. 
Ritchie ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetaen 
Mar  37,  1850 
Wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  Qaeetion,  Mr. 
W.  Cartwright ;  Answer.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Ezoheqoer  Mar  31,  1485 

Cifprus 
Observations,  Sir  Charles  W.  DUke  Mar  34. 

1509 ;  after  long  debate,  Moved, "  That  the 

Debate  be  now  adjourned  "  ( Afr.  DiUuyn) ; 

after  farther  short  debate.  Motion  withdraws 
Consular  Jurisdiction,  Question,  Sir  Charles 

W.  Dilke;  Answer.  Mr.  Bourke  ifiir  8,  10 
Enforced  Labour,  Questions..  Mr.  H.  SaasaeW 

son,  Mr.  W.    £.    Forater;   Anawors,  Mr. 

Bourke  Mar  17, 1035 
Oreek   Language,    Tke,   Qneetiona,    Mr.    H. 

Samuelson ;  Answers,  Mr.  Bonrko  Mar  18, 

1156 
Sarbcur  of  Famagousta^  Qneation,  Observa- 
tions, The  Duke  of  Somerset;  Reply.  The 

Marquess  of  Salisbury ;  Obeervntions.  Earl 

Granville  ifor  31,  1409 
BeaJUh  of  the  Troops,  Qaeation.  Mr.  A.  C. 

Barclay ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanlej  Mar  36* 

1818 
The  Pioneer  Regiment,  Question,  Goneral  Sir 

George    Balfour  ;    Answer,    Mr.    fioorka 

Mar  27, 1857 

Dalbthple,  Mr.  C,  Buteshire 

Africa,  South— Zulu  War,  917 
Uabitoal  DmnkardSi  Coniid.  c/.  9,  754 


DAY  DIL         (SESSION    1879]         DIL 


DUP 


Davenport,  Mr.  W.  Bbomlet-,  Warwiek" 

shire,  N. 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1876,  Motion  for  a 
Select  Committee,  I7i2 

Davies,  Mr.  D.,   Cardigan 

Intoxicating  Liquori  (Lioenoes),  Res.  731 

Debtors  Act,  1869,  Amendment  Bill  [h.l.] 

{The  Lord  Chancellor) 

I  Read  2*  •ifar  8  (No.  9) 

Committee  ;  Report  ifar  13,  704 

Read  3»»ifar24 
c.  Read  1»*  {Mr.  AUomey  Oeneral)  Mar  28 

[Bill  115] 

Delahunty,  Mr.  J.,  Water  ford  Co. 
Specie  and  Paper  Currency,  Res.  1186,  1191 

De  La  Waeb,  Earl 

Highways   Act,   1878  —  Distumpiked  Roads, 

U97 
Railways — Continuous  Brakes,  272 
Workmen's  Compensation,  2R.  1964,  1966 

Denison,  Mr.    C.  Beckett-,  Torkehire, 

W,R,,  E.  Div. 

Brentford,  Isle  worth,  and  Twickenham  Tram- 
ways, 2R.  1428 

Parliament  —  Questions  —  The  Hon.  Member 
for  Meath,  1437,  U38 

DiLKS,  Sir  C.  W.,  Chelsea,  Sfo. 

Africa,  South— Zulu  War— Sir  Bartle  Frere, 

Alteration  of  Res.  1503 ;  Res.  1865 
Africa,  South— Zulu  Wai^Sir  C.  W.  Dilke's 

Motion,  931,  1038 
Christ's  Hospital  and  School,  1987 
Cyprus,  Island  of,  1500, 1522, 1527 ;— Coniular 

Jurisdiction,  10 
District  Auditors,  1155 
Franchise  and  the  City  Guilds,  Res.  828 
Household  Suffrage  (Counties),  Res.  151 
Parliament — Public  Business,  1820 
Parliamentary  Elections  and  Corrupt  Praotioes, 

2R.  Amendt.  1371 
Public  Work8(India)— Constmotion  of  Indian 

Railways,  274 
Straits  Settlements — InitmotionB    to  British 

Residents,  1024 
Supply — Mediterranean  Extension  Telegraph 

Company  (Guarantee),  1361 

DiLLWYN,  Mr.  L.  L.,  Swansea 

Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  105 
Cyprus,  Motion  for  Adjournment,  1586 
East  India  [Loan],  Comm.  1960 
Habitual  Drunkards,  Consid.  el,  9,  Amendt. 

754,  755 
India— North- Western    Frontier— Occupation 

of  Qaettab,  279 
Lanacy  Law  Amendment,  LeaTO,  1403 
Parlumeot— Public  Bnsinese,  1321, 1437 
Sapply— Civil  Senrioe  and   Reyenoe  Depart- 
ments, 1600 
Home  and  Colonial  Offleet,  Ae.  319 
Law  Oflieera,  Salaries  of,  Ac.  Motion  for 
reporting  Frogreta,  363 


I 


DiLLwm,  Mr.  L.  L.-^^onl. 

Public  Buildings,  317,  318,  819 

Public    Education,    England    and    Wales, 

1338 
Stationery,  Ac.  336,  343,  845,  351 
Treasury.  824,  325 
Ways  and  Means,  Report,  106 

DiBqualification  by  Medical  ReUef  Bill 

{Mr.  Hathbone,  Sir  John  JTennaway,  Sir  Chmrlee 

IF.  Dilke,  Mr.  Ritchie) 

e,  2R.  put  ottMar  17,  1023 

Road  2%  after  debate  Mttr  21, 1417    [Bill  6] 

District  Auditors  Bill    {Mr.  Seiater^Booth, 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbeieon,  Mr.  Salt) 

c.  Order  for  Committee  read  ;  MoTed,  "  That  Mr. 

Speaker  do  now  Icaye  the  Chair"  Mar  14, 

963 
Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  '* 

{Mr.  Parnell);  after  short  debate.   Motion 

withdrawn 
Original  Question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker,  Ac.,'* 

put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Committee ;  Report 
Considered  •  Mar  17  [Bill  79] 

Question,  Sir  Charles  W^  Dilke ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Sclater- Booth  Mar  18,  1155 
Read3o*ifar  19 
I  Read  1*  •  {Lord  President)  Mar  20    (No.  30) 
Read  2*  *  ;  Committee  negatived  Mar  24 
Read  3*  •  Mar  25 
Royal  Assent  Mar  28  [42  Vict,  o.  6] 

Divinity  School  (Church  of  Ireland)  Bill 

[H.L.]  {{The  Earl  of  Belmore) 

I,  Presented  Mar  27, 1822  ;  read  1*,  afler  debate 

(No.  30) 

DoDSON,  Eight  Hon.  J.  G.,  Chester 

Cyprus,  1558 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licences),  Res.  745,750 

Turkish  Guaranteed  Loan,  1855,  1433,  1434 

Douglas,  Sir  G.  H.  S.,  Roxburghshire 
Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland),  2R.  1249 

Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Land  {Ire" 

land)  Aei,  1878 
Question,    Blajor    O^eime  ;    Answer,    The 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  Mar  24,  1500 

Drainage  and  Improyement  of  Lands 
(Ireland)  Provisional  Order  Confir- 
mation Bill  {Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbeteon, 
Mr.  James  Lowther) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  l^'  •  Mar  4  [Bill  94] 

Read2«*  Jfor  U 

Committee  *  ;  Report  Mar  20 

Read  3*  *ifar  21 
/.  Read  1**  (Lord  Hetmiktr)  Mar  24   (No.  82) 

Dupp,  Mr.  E.  W.,  Banffshire 
UypotlMO  AboUlioa  (Seotlaad),  2R.  1175 


EAS 


ELO 


{INDEX} 


ELE 


Sast  India  Loan  Bill 

Question,  Mr.  Faweett ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Mar  28, 1900 

East  Indian  Bailway  Bill 
c.  Select    Committee    nomlnnted ;    List    of   the 
Committee  Mar  19,  1222 

Edmonstone,    Admiral    Sir    W.,    Stir- 
lingshire 
Clerical  Disabilities,  2R.  785 

Edueatian  Department 

MlSCBLLANBOUS    QuBSTIONS 

Education  (Scotland)  Act,  IQ^S" Examination 
of  Higher  Ct<ut  Schooli,  Question,  Mr.  Ljon 
rlayfftir;  Answer,  Lord  George  Ilanulton 
Mar  14,921 

EUmentary  Education  Acts — School  Boards, 
Question,  Viscount  Emlyn ;  Answer,  Lord 
George  Hamilton  Mar  8,  11 

Elementary  Education  Act,  1870 — Inspection  of 
Board  Schools — HoUbeaeh,  Question,  Mr. 
Chamberlain ;  Answer,  Lord  George  Hamil- 
ton Mar  3,  8 

Elementary  Educalion  Act,  1876 — Drummer 
Boys,  Question,  Mr.  Simonds;  Answer, 
Colonel  Stanley  Mar  17,  1033 

Instructions  in  Mixed  Colleges,  Obserrations, 
Mr.  O'Uonnell ;  debate  thereon  Mar  13,  852 

The  London  School  Board,  Question,  Mr.  Hey- 

Sate  ;    Answer,    Lord    George    Hamilton 
far  10, 525 

EoEBTON,  Hon.  A.  F.  (Secretary  to  tlie 
Board  of  Admiralty) ,  Lancashire, 
S.E. 

Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Re*inforoements — 

Coating  of  Transports,  822,  020 
Navy — Naval  Discipline  Act,  1866,  554 
Navy  Estimates — Men  and  Boys,  &o.  590 

Egypt 

MiSCBLLANXOUS   QUXSTIONB 

British  Consul  General,  The,  Qnestion,  Sir 
George  Campbell ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke 
Mar  18,  1161 

Finance,  Question,  Mr.  Puleston  ;  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  10, 
533  ;  Observations,  Sir  George  Campbell  ; 
debate  thereon  Mar  IS,  830 ;  Question,  Mr. 
Errington ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Mar  27,  1857 :— rA«  Identic 
Note,  Question,  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid ;  An- 
swer, The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Mar  24,  1508 

Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  Question,  Sir  George 
Campbell ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Excliequcr  Mar  13,  823 

The  Ministerial  Crisis,  Questions,  Sir  George 
Campbell ;  Answers,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Mar  25, 1702 

Elcho,  Lord,  Haddingtonshire 

Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,   1068,    1075, 

1093,  1007 
Hypothec   Abolition    (Scotland),   2R.    1239: 
Amendt.  1232, 1213, 1355 


I 


Electoral  DisahUitiea  of  Women 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  7,  T« 
leave  out  from  "That,"  and  add  **  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  injorions  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Country  that  voasen 
who  are  entitled  to  Tote  in  mooieipal,  paro- 
chial, and  school  board  elections,  when  pos- 
sessed of  the  statutory  qualifications,  aboald 
be  disabled  from  voting  in  Pariiamentary 
elections,  although  possessed  of  the  staKotory 
qualifications  ;  and  that  ic  is  expedient  that 
this  disability  should  be  forthwith  repealed  "* 
{Mr,  Courtney)  v.,  405  ;  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  words,  Ae. ;  *'  after  long  debate, 
Qnestion  put ;  A.  217.  N.  103  ;  M.  114 
Div.  List,  A.  and  N.,  50J 

Eluot,  Sir  G.  Durham,  N, 
C/pras,  1553 

Elliot,  Mr.  G.  W^  NorthaHerUm 
Household  Suffirage  (Counties),  Res.  188 

Elphinstoke,  Lord 

Navy^H.M.S.   *<  Thunderer,"    Ezploeioo   oa 
Board,  1007 

Emt.y,  Lord 

Medical  Act,  1858,  Amendment,  Comm.  1S91  ; 
.  cl.  15,  Amendt.  1398 

Emltw,  Viscount,  Carmarthen 
Elementary  Education  Acts — School  Boards,  II 

Employers'  LiabiHtj  Bill 

{Mr.   Attorney  General,   Mr.  Soiieitor  Genermi, 
The  Lord  Adeoeots,  Mr.  Attorney  Gtmrml 
for  Ireland) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  (Mr,  Attorney  Genertt) 
Mar  17,  1135  ;  after  short  debate,  Motioa 
agreed  to ;  Bill  ordered ;  read  !••  [Bill  103] 

Ebrikotok,  Mr.  G.,  Longford  Co. 

Egypt— Finances,  1857 
Jamaica— Flogging  for  Libel,  1300 
Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment,  SO.  763 
Model  Schools,  Ireland — Disoootiouaace,  1507 
Navy — Roman  Catholic  Chaplains,  1034 

Exchequer  Bondi  (Ho.  1)  Bin 

{Mr.  Raikes,  Mr,  Chancellor  of  th^  Extkefmer, 
Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ihbetson) 

e.  Resolutions  in  Committee  *  Feb  38 

Resolutions  agreed  to,  and  reported  ;  Bill  m^ 
dered  *  Mar  3 

Read  lo  •  Mar  4  [Bill  93] 

Read  3  ,  after  short  debate  Mar  6, 363 

Committee  *  ;  Report  Ifor  7 

Read  3<>  *  Mar  10 
/.  Read  1**  {Earl  of  Beaeonsfetd)  Mar  11 

Read  3*  * ;    Committee    negatived ;    read   ^ 
Maris 
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Question,  Observations,  The  Earl  of  Kimber* 

ley ;    Reply,  The  Duko  of   Richmond   and 

Gordon  Mar  14,  884 
Forms  of  Accounts,  Question,  Mr.  Clare  Read  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Sclnter-Kooth  Mar  11,  631 
Duturnpiked  Roads,  Motion   for    a    Return, 

Earl  De  La  Warr  ;  after  short  debate,  Mo* 

tion  amended,  and  agreed  to  Mar  24,  1497 

Hogg,  Lt.-Colonel    Sir   J.    M'Qarel-, 

Truro 
Thames  Rirer  (Prevention  of  Floods),  Nomi- 
nation of  Committee,  813,  815 

HoLKER,  Sir  J.  {see  Attorney  General, 
The) 

Holland,  Sir  H.  T.,  Midhurst 

Africa,  South—Zulu  War— Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
Res.  2035 

West  Indies— Grenada — Protector  of  Immi- 
grants, 905 

Holms,  Mr.  J.,  Hackney 

Armv— First  Class  Army  Reienre,  Res.  26,  38, 

86'. 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1040 

Hope,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford,  Cambridge 

University 
Africa,  South— Zulu  War,  914 
Clerical  Disabilities,  2R.  Amendt.  782 
Colonial  Marriages,  528 
Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women,  Res.  438 
Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment,  2R.  779 

HopwooD,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Stockport 

Criminal  I^w— Seth  Evans,  Case  of,  401 
Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women,  Res.  460 
Navy— Naval  Discipline  Act,  1866,  549 
Specie  and  Paper  Currency,  Res.  1187- 
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Sotuehold  Suffrage  (  Countisi) 

Mcretl,  *'  Tluif,  in  the  opinion  of  thit  Honae, 
it  wonlfl  be  deninihle  to  entnblish  ihrotighoat 
tho  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  a  Ilouto- 
hold  FrAnchise  similar  to  that  now  estnb- 
liehed  in  the  Ensriisb  boroughs"  {Mr,  Tre- 
veli/an)  Afar  4, 187 

Amendt.  to  lenre  out  from  "TbAt/'  and  add 
"  this  Uouse  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  inezpe* 
dient  to  reopen  the  question  of  Parliamcntarj 
Reform  at  the  present  time"  (Lard  Claud 
Bamilton)  v.  ;  Question  proposed,  "  That  the 
wordSy  duo.  ;*'  after  long  debate,  Question 
put ;  A.  236,  N.  291 ;  M.  65 
Bir.  List,  A.  and  N..  252 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  *  this 
House  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  ineipedient  to 
reopen  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form at  the  present  time '  be  there  added  " 

Amendt.  to  the  said  proposed  Amendt.  to  leaTo 
out  "at  the  present  time"  (Mr,  Lawr); 
Question,  '*  That  the  words  'at  the  present 
time '  stand  part  of  the  said  proposed 
Amendt.  put,  and  negnti^'ed 

Words,  ns  amended,  added  ;  main  Question,  as 
amended,  put,  and  agreed  to 

Resolved,  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  inexpedient  to  reopen  the  question  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform. 


HuBBABB,  Bight  Hon.  J.  Q,,  London 

Franchise  and  the  City  Guilds,  Rei.  829 
Supply — Stationery,  Ae,  838 

HuiTTLYy  Marquess  of 

Agriculture  and  Trade,  1967, 1973, 1985 

Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland)  Bill 

(Mr,   Van»  Agntw^  Mr,  BaillU  Hamilton^  Sir 

Otorpe  DougUUf  Colonel  Alexander) 

e.  Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2* " 
Mar  10,  1222 
Amendt.  to  Irave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add 
**  inasmuch  as  the  Law  of  Hypothec  is  the 
equivalent  in  Scotland  of  the  English  and 
Irish  Law  of  distress,  and  inasmuch  as  many 
other  examples  of  preferential  security  over 
property  being  given  in  certain  circumstances 
to  particular  creditors  are  to  be  found  in  the 
commercial  Law  of  this  and  other  Nations, 
this  subject,  if  dealt  with  at  all  by  Parlia- 
ment, should  be  considered  as  a  whole,  and 
not  bo  treated  locally  and  cxceptionftUy  as  in 
the  present  Bill ;  and  in  dealing  with  this 
fiubjcet  due  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  the  preferential  security  for 
payment  of  rent  which  landlords  have  from 
time  immemorial  enjoyed  at  Common  Law, 
regulated  by  Statute,  has,  to  the  great  ad- 
Tauiage  of  the  Nation,  enabled  many  indus. 
trious  and  cntcrpricing  men  of  small  means 
to  obtain  farms  and  rise  in  the  world,  which 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  done"  {Lord 
£icho)  V. ;  Question  proposed,  "  That  the 
words,  die.  ;'*  after  long  debate.  Question 
put ;  A.  204,  N.  77;  M.  127  (D.  L.  48) 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2^ 

[BiU  3] 
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Imprinonmmt  for  DM — LegUlattom 

Question,    Mr.   M.    T.    Baas;    Ajiairar^   Mr. 
Assheton  Grots  Mar  6, 379 

Iin>iA 
MiscBtXAsmom  Quunovt 

Civil  Serviee^^AdmUnom  €f  Jiatimeg, 

tion,  Mr.  Fawcett ;   Anawcr^  Mr.  K.  Si 

hope  Mar  10,  622 
East  India  Freight,  Qoestion,  Mr.  E.  Jcnklai ; 

Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  Mar  10.  538 
Pu/tlie  Works^Conttrucliom  of  Indian  Rail' 

waye.  Question,  Sir  Charles  W.   Uiik» ;  ▲»> 

sver,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  Mar  6,  274 
Railway  from  the  Indue  to  ike  Balam  Pmae, 

Question,  Sir  Henry  ilavelock  ;  Ancvcr,  Mr. 

£.  Stanhope  Mar  13,  817 
Searciiy  of  Grain  in  the  Pmnjah^  Qvestmi, 

Observations.    Lord    Walsingham;     Rcfly, 

Viscount  Cranbrook  Mar  I,  VI5 
The  Afghan  War-^Aew$paper  Cmrreepan^adig 

Question,    Mr.  Anderson ;   Answer,  Mr.  E. 

Stanhope  Mar  18,  1150 
The  Financial  Statement,  Qoestion,  Gencnl 

Sir  George  Balfour ;  Answer  Mr.  £.  Sta 

hope  Mar  17,  1030 
The  indian  Budget,  Qaestion,  Noiie«  of  R4 

lutions,  Mr.  Fawcett ;  Answer,  Tbe  Chas- 

cellor  of  the  Kzchrquer  Mar  20,  1306 
The  JUrchanges,  Questions,  Mr.  J.  K.  Cro«; 

Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  Fawcett ;  Anawera,  Iba 

Ghanoellor  of  the  Ezcheqoer  Aktr  18, 11A4 
The  North'  Weetem  FronUer^Tha  Oecmpetiom 

of  Quettak^  Question,  Mr.  Dillwyn  :  Aaawcr, 

The  CbanoaUor  of  the  EieUoiMr  ifiir  f, 

279 

India — JEoH  India  l^Lomii] 

Considered  in  Gommitteo ;  Moved,  ^  Thati  U  it 
expedient  to  anthoHie  tbe  Secretary  of  Stato 
in  Council  of  India  to  raise  in  tba  United 
Kingdom  any  sum  or  aoins  of  noney  boI 
exceeding  £10.000,000,  for  the  aerviee  of  tW 
Government  of  India  on  the  a^cority  of  U»o 
Revenues  of  India"  (Mr.  E,  Stanhope) 
Mar  27,  1951  ;  after  short  debate.  Moved  to 
report  Progress  {Sir  Oeorge  CamfleU)i 
after  further  abort  debate,  Qncation  pot,  mad 
agreed  to 

Intimperaneo-^Bopori  of  ih^  Lerdf  SdoH 
Committee 
Question.  The  Earl  of  Whamcliffs ;  Answer, 
Lord  Aberdare  Mar  11,  023 :  Qnestioo,  Mr. 
Blake;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  tbe  Ex- 
chequer Mar  20,  1317  ;  Question,  Sir  Wilfria 
Lawson  ;  Answer,  The  ChaneaUor  of  tko 
Exchequer  Mar  37, 1831 

Intoxieaiing  Liquore  {lAuneee) 

Moved,  '<  That«  inasasoeh  aa  tho  aocsMl  aad 
avowed  object  of  lioenabkf  the  sale  of  Mioxi> 
eating  liquor  is  to  supply  a  svppoaod  ^Uio 
want  without  detriment  to  tbo  poMie  wcl. 
&re,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  a  legal 
power  of  restraining  tbe  iaaoe  or  renewal  of 
licences  should  be  plaeed  in  tbe  hands  of  tbo 
persons  mott  deeply  interetlod  and  alfreted— 
SMMl/,  tlw  inhabiUnta  thonmlwa    who  an 
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Jnioxicattng  Liquon  {Liceneei)^eanU 

entitled  to  protection  from  the  injurious  con- 
B4>qnencea  of  tlie  present  ovftem  by  some 
efficient  measure  of  local  option"  (Sir  W^iY- 
frid  Lawion)  Mar  11.  032 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  **  That,"  and  add 
"  it  would  bo  most  undesirable  and  inoppor- 
tune to  cban;:o  the  arrangements  now  lo^is- 
latively  provided  for  the  regulation  of  tho 
trade  carried  on  by  the  Licensed  Victuallers 
of  this  Country,  because  any  tribunal  subject 
to  periodic.il  election  by  popular  canvas  and 
vote  might,  and  in  all  probability  would,  lead 
to  repeated  instances  of  turmoil,  and  thus  bo 
dvtrinientul  to  tho  peace  and  quietudo  of 
every  neighbourhood  in  England"  {^fl'. 
Wheelhou^e)  V. ;  after  long  debate,  Question 
put,  "That  tbe  words,  ibc.  ;*'  A.  104,  N. 
252 ;  M.  83 

Div.  List,  A.  and  N.,  740 

Question,  "  That  the  words  *  it  would  bo  most 
undesirable,  dsc. '  be  there  added  "  put,  and 
negatived,  750 

Amendt.  to  add,  after  **  That"  in  tho  oricinal 
Question,  '*  it  is  undesirable  for  this  House 
to  commit  itself  to  legislation  on  tho  subject 
of  licensing  till  the  Select  Committee  of  tho 
House  of  Lords  on  Intemperance  have  pub- 
lished their  final  Report"  {Lord  Francis 
Hervey) ;  Question  put,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  added;"  A.  121,  N.  109;  M.  48 
(D.  L.  41) 

Amendt.  to  add,  after  "That"  in  the  original 
Question,  '*  in  the  opinion  of  this  Ilouse, 
among  the  conditions  prescribed  by  Law  for 
the  granting  of  new  Licences  for  tbe  Sale  of 
Intoxicating  Liquors,  it  should  be  expressly 
provided  that  the  licensing  authority  shall 
take  into  consideration  tho  population  and 
the  number  of  existing  licences  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  shall  find  as  a  fact,  upon  sworn 
evidence,  that  new  licences  are  required  for 
the  necessary  conrenienco  of  the  •  public  " 
{Mr,  Serjeant  Simon) ;  Question  proposed, 
"  That  thoso  words  be  there  added ; "  after 
short  debate.  Debate  adjourned 

Qoestton,  Sir  Wilfrid  I«awson ;  Ajiswer,  Mr. 
Serjeant  Simon  Mar  17,  1030 

Order  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  read, 
and  discharged  Mar  24, 1509 


Ibelanb 

MncxuANxous  Quxstzokb 

AUendanee  of  Resident  Magistrates  at  Petty 
Sessions,  Question,  Mr.  Cogan  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
J.  Lowther  Mar  0,  277 

Catholic  University — Speech  of  Mr,  W,  John* 
ston  {Commissioner  of  Jnsh  Fisheries)  at 
Belfast,  Questions,  Mr.  Sullivan  ;  Answers, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  0, 
373 ;  Mar  25,  1697 

Cork  and  Maeroom  Itailway  Accident,  Question, 
Major  0*Gorman ;  Answer,  Tbe  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  Mar  4,  136 

C&roners,  Question,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  J.  Lowther  Mar  20,  1307 

Departmental  Administration,  Obserrations, 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  ;  Keply,Mr.  J.  Lowther ; 
fbort  debate  thereon  Mar  0,  200 


[cont. 


Trbt.akd — eont. 

Election  Petitions  Return — Irish  Cases,  Ques« 

tion,  Mr.  0*Conor  ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther 

3/ar  17,  1031 
Glenaariff  Dispensary  District^  Question,  Mr. 

Sullivan;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  ifar  27, 

1840 
Grand  Jury  Laws^-Lecfislation,  Question,  Mr. 

O'Shsinghnessy ;    Answer,   Mr,  J,    Lowther 

Mar  13,  810 
Irish  Branch  of  the   Treeuury,  Question,  Mr, 

O'Shaughnessy  ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Solwin- 

Ibbetson  Mar  17,  1028 
Model  Schools— Discontinuance,  Question,  Mr, 

Errington  ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  Ifar  24, 

1507 
National    Teachers,   Question,  Mr.   Mcldon ; 

Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  Mar  7,  404 
Poor  Law  Guardians,  Question,  Mr.  O'Connor 

Power  ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  Mar  6,  278 
Poor  Law^  Removal  of  hish  Paupers,  Ques- 
tion, Mnjor   Nolan  ;    Answer,  Mr.  Sclater- 

fiooth  Mar  6,  275 
Pvsl  Office  Letter  Carriers,  Question,  Mr.  P. 

Martin ;  Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  Mar  25, 

1098 
Prisons  —  Inspectors,  Question,   Mr.  Cogan  ; 

Answer,  Sir  U«-nry  Selwin-lbbetson  Mar  28, 

1988  ;  —  Medical    Officers,    Question,    Mr. 

Macartney ;    Answer,    Sir    Henry   Selwin- 
lbbetson  Mar  27,  1851 
Public  Peace — Riots  at  Belfast  and  Outrage  at 

Dtrry,   Questions,    The    O'Donoghue,    Mr. 

Sullivan  ;  Answers,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  Mar  18, 

1101 
Registrars  of  County  Courts,  Questions,  Mr. 

Meldon ;    Answers,  The   Attorney   General 

for  Ireland  Mar  7,  403 
The  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board,  Question, 

Mr.  M.    Brooks ;    Answor,  The    Attorney 

General  for  Ireland  Mar  17,  1024 
The  Game  Laws — Case  of  the  Hagneys,  Ques- 
tion,  Mr.    Alexander    M'Arthur;    Answer, 

Mr.  J.  Lowther  Mar  27,  1850 
Town  Inspectorship  of  Belfast,  Question,  Major 

Nolan;  Answer,  Sfr.  J.  Lowther  Mar  13, 

819 
Trinity  College,  Dublin—The  Divinity  Sdiool, 

Question,    Mr.   Plunket;    Answer,   Mr.    J. 

Lowther  Afar  10,520 
University  Education,  Question,  Mr.  Callan  ; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Mar  14,  924 
Waierford  Harbour  Board,  Question,   Major 

O* Gorman;  Answer,  The  Attorney  General 

for  Ireland  Mar  6, 283 

Iruh  Church  Commission — Date  of  Expi- 
ration 
Question,  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone;  Answer, 
Mr.  J.  Lowther  Mar  24,  1503 

Irish  Church  Temporalitien  Commisiioneri 
--The  Report  for  1878 
Qaestion,    Mr.    lleygate  ;    Answer,     Mr.    J. 
Lowther  ifar  20,  1307 

IsAAO,  Mr.  S.,  Nottingham 

Lower  Thames  Valle/  Main  Sewerage  Board, 
2B.  Amendt.  370 
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Jackson,  Sir  H.  M.,  Covmtry 

Electoral  DiMbilities  of  Women,  Ret.  503 
Employers'  Liability,  Leave,  1142 


Jamaica 
Rrporii  on    Colonial    Pc$$Uii<m$,    Qoestion, 

Mr.    KnAtehbulI-IIngesscn  ;     Answer,    Sir 

Miclmol  IlickR- Beach  MarZ,  11 
Floaging  for  LiheK  (^nestion,  Mr.  Errington  ; 

AiiKwer,  Sir  Miohael  liick»-fieaoh  Mar  80, 

1309 


James,  Sir  H.,  Taunton 

Adminifltmtion  of  Jastioe,  Ret.  1438,  1480 

Cyprus,  1577,  1678 

Eloctoral  Disabilities  of  Women,  Res.  481, 488, 

490,  403 
Parliamcntarj  Elections  and  Corropt  PraciieeB, 

311.  1383 


James,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Gateshead 

Africa,  South— Zalu  War— Sir  Eartle  Frere, 

Hes.  2033 
Franchise  and  the  Citj  Guilds,  Res.  833 
PMrltamenf,  Duration  of,  1310 
Supply — Diplomatic  Serrioes,  1349 

Stationery,  ^.  353,  333 
Valuation  of  Property,   Comm.  ci,  5,  1483 ; 
cl,  6, 1488 


Japan — Medicinal  Opium 
Question,  Mr.  Mark  Stewart;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bourke  Mar  30, 1314 

Jenkins,  Mr.  D.  J.,  Peniyn,  See. 

Nafy— H.M.S.  "  Vanguard,"  1083 

Jenkins,  Mr.  E.,  Dundee 

Airica,  South— Zulu  War,  008,  009.  910,  911, 
912,  Oia,  014;  Motion  for  Adjournment, 
015,  020,  934;— Lord  Chelmsford,  With- 
drawal of  Motion.  1493 

Egyptian  Finance,  836 

Treaty  of  Berlin— Kastem  Roumelia,  381 

Jbevis,  Colonel  H.  J.  W.,  Harwich 

Army — Scientific  Coi^is,  Ros.  963 


Johnstone,  Sir  H.,  Searlorough 

Contai^ions  Diseases  Acts — Select  Committee, 

1506 
Irish  Church  Commission — Date  of  Expiration, 

1503 


Kat-Shxtttlewoeth,  Sir  TJ.  J.,  Saetinge 

Gas  and  Water  Supply  (Metropolis),  1314     • 

Law  and  Justice  — **  Martin  t.  Mackonochie,'' 
1151 

Public  Ilcalth— Death-rate  of  the  Metropolis, 
1153 

Thames  River  (Preyention  of  Floods),  Nomi- 
nation of  Committee,  809 


Kenealy,  Dr.  E.  Y.,  Stole-upim-Ii^mi 

Administration  of  Jusiioe,  Kes   1 465.  1473 
Africa,  South— Zulu  War— Defeat  at  leanAaM, 

821 
Bar  Education  and  Discipline,  1859 
Criminsl  Uw— ReT.  XL  J.  DodwvU,  One  af. 
831 
William  Ilabron,  Case  of,  1430 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licencce),  Re*.  899 
IfaTj— The  Royal  Yacht  "  Osborne,"  1411 
Royal  Journeys,  Expenses  of,  1433 


73.  Motiea  fsr  a 


Kennaway,  Sir  J.  H.,  Dewn^  E. 

Agrieultural  Holdings  Act,  1873, 

Select  Committee,  1T39 
Army  Estimates — land  Korcea,  88 
Intoxicating  Liquora  (Lieenoee),  Uea. 

713 


KncBEBLSY,  Eaxlof 

Afrioa,  South— Zula  War— >5ir  Bnille  Fim. 

Res.  1670 
Digliways  Act,  1878, 884 ;— Diet  vapiked  Bnad^ 

HOO 
Railways  (Ireland) — LetterkeiuiT  Railwaj  and 

West  Donegal  Railway,  Rea.  998 
West  Donegal  Railway,  3R.  629 


Knatohbull-Hvoesssn,  Bight  Hon 
H.,  Sandwich 
Africa,  Sooth— Zula  War— Sir  Baitto 

Res.  1939,  1994 
Colonial  Marriages,  538 
Colonial  Possessions    JsmaJem,  11 


Knowlbs,  Mr.  T.,  Wigan 
Honsehold  Snflrage  (Counties),  Ree.  914 


Land  Drainage  ProYisional  Order  (K9- 
ham,  fte.)  Bill 

(Sir  Matthew  Stdley,  Mr.  Seerwtary  CNse) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1*  *  Mar  17  [BiU  104] 

Land  Tax  Commieeioner^  Hamee  Bill 

(Sir  Emry  Sawin^Iihtimm^  Mr.  Clenerflsr  ^ 

th§  Bsektfmer) 

c.  Ordered ;  read  l^^  Mar  30  [Bill  1001 

Read9**  ifor34 


Lansdownb,  Marqueea  of 

Africa,  Sooth— Zulu  War— Sir  Baftle  fVv^ 
1404 ;  Rea.  1606 


Law  and  Jueiiee 
Caee  of  "MotHh  ▼.  Maektmeckie."  QwetioB. 

Sir   Ugbtred    Kay.Sbnitlcworth ;    Aeevcr. 

Tbe  Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mtr  18. 

1151 
Crimiital  Auita,  Question,  Mr.  Cole;  An- 

•wer,  Mr.  Aashfton  Crow  Mar  90, 1919 
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Law   and   Justice  —  Administration    of 
Justie$ 

Ameiiilt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  21,  To 
leave  out  from  *'  That,"  and  add  *'  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  expedient  that 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  provide  a 
more  speedy  and  efficient  and  less  expensive 
mode  of  administerinc^  justice  than  now  pre- 
Tails"  {Sir  Henry  James)  v.,  1438  ;  (Ques- 
tion proposed,  **  That  the  words,  Ao. ; "  after 
long  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 

Law  Courts f  The —  Ventilation  in  th$  Court 
of  Queen^s  Bench 
Question,  Mr.  J.  Cowen  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gerard 
Noel  Mar  10,  518 

Lawbence,  Lord 

India — Afghanistan— rPapers — General  Roberts' 
Proclamation,  013 

Law&ence,  Sir  J.  J.  T.,  Surrey,  Mid. 

Franchise  and  the  City  Guilds,  Res.  830 
Kew  Gardens,  Hes.  28i 

Lawson,  Sir  W.,   Carlisle 

Criminal  Law— Dovonport  Watch  Committee, 
1310 

Franchise  and  the  City  Guilds,  Res.  826 

Intemperance,  Report  of  the  Lords'  Commit- 
tee, 1851 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licences),  Res.  632,  664, 
745,  753;    Order  for  resuming   Adjourned 
Debate  discharged,  1500 
.  Parliament— Business  of  the  Ilouse,  1030 

Lbatham,  Mr.  E.  A.,  Huddersfield 
Household  Suffrage  (Counties),  Res.  104,  198, 
235 

Lechmebe,  Sir  E.|  Worcestershire,  W. 

Cyprus,  1515 
Lefeybe,  Mr.  O.  J.  Shaw,  Beading 

Africa,  South— War  Office  Papers,  1493 

Zulu   War— Despatch    of   September    14, 
1878,  1150 
Convention  (Ireland)  Act  Repeal,  2R.  1813 
Cyprus,  1587 
Egyptian  Finance,  852 
Employers*  Liability,  Leave,  1141 
Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board, 

2R.  388 
Married  Women's  Property  (Scotland),    2R. 

204 
Naval  Expenditure— Vote  of  Credit,  1878, 133 
Navy  EstimntfS — Men  and  Boys,  Ao,  570,  612 
Parliamentary  Elections  and  Corrupt  Praotioet, 

2R.  1398 
Supply— CItII  Service  and   Revenoe  Depart- 
ments, 1590 
Consular  Services,  1350, 1357,  1359 
Publio  Works  Office.  Ireland,  36i 

Leoabd,  Sir  C,  Scarborough 

Household  Suffirago  (Counties),  Res.  173 
laUMUMling  Liquors  (U€«iioet),  Rei.  665 


Leighton,  Sir  B.,  Shropshire,  S, 
Army— Portable  Intrenching  Tools,  1803 

Leighton,  Mr.  S.,  Shropshire,  N. 

Household  Suffrage  (Counties),  Res.  101 

Letterhenny  Railway  and  West  Donegal 
Railway  Bills — see  Railways  {Ire^ 
land) 

Libel 

Select  Committee  appointed,  *'  to  inquire  into 
the  Law  in  relation  to  Libels  in  newspapers 
and  journals,  and  as  to  the  mode  of  proving 
the  publication  of  such  Libels,  and  the  meana 
of  rendering  the  proprietors  and  publishers 
of  newspapers  and  journals  responsible  civilly 
and  criminally  for  the  Libels  contained 
therein  ;  with  power  to  make  any  proposals 
for  the  alteration  of  the  Law  with  regard  to 
the  above  matters,  or  any  of  them"  {Mr, 
AUorney  General)  Mar  4 

Libel  Law  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr,  Sutehinton,  Dr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen, 
Mr.  Fuktton,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Waddy,  Mr. 
Edward  Jenkins,  Mr,  Oourley,  Mr.  Sullivan) 

c.  Bill  withdrawn  •  Mar  4  [Bill  43] 

Licensing  Act  (1872)  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr.  Eodxcell,  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon,  Mr.  Arthur 
MiUa,  Mr.  Leatham,  Mr.  Mark  Stewart) 

c.  Considered  in  Committee  ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  1  <>  * 
Mar  19  [Bill  108] 

Licensing  Laws  Amendment  Bill 

Question,  Mr.  Mundella  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Asshe* 
ton  Cross  Mar  14,  926 

LiFFOBD,  Viscount 
Railways  (Ireland),  374 
West  l>ontgal  Railway,  2R.  616 

Lighting  by  Electricity 

Select  Committee  app«>inted,  "  to  consider 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  authorise  Municipal 
Corporations  or  other  local  nuihoiities  to 
adopt  any  schemes  lor  Lighting  by  Eh'Ctii- 
eity  ;  and  to  consider  how  far,  and  under 
wnat  conditions,  if  at  all.  Gas  or  other  I'ublio 
Companies  should  be  authorised  to  supfdy 
l.ieht  by  Electricity"  {Viscount  Sandon) 
^r28 

And,  on  April  8,  Committee  nominated ;  List 
ot  the  Committee,  2090 

Lindsay,  Colonel  B.  J.  Lojd  (Financial 
Secretary  for  War),  Berkshire 
Africa,  South— >Zula  War— Misoellaneous  Ques- 
tions 
Papera  and  DespatehM,  1860 
Rewardf  for  Serfioea   at    RorWi  Drift, 

1865 
Tbo  Command,  1858, 1859 
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LiNMAT,  Colonel  R.  J.  Loyd^-^eoni, 

Army — Mi8oe11.ineoas  Qaestiona 

Artillery  nnd  Eovineer  OflQcerfl,  18j(6 

Oat- Pensioners,  1057 

Portable  Tntrencliing  Tools,  1803 

Rorke's  Drift,    Defence  of— BroTet-Major 

Chard,  1858 
Scientiflo  Corps,  1505 

Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1103 

Friendly   Societies    Act    (1875)  Amendment, 
Comm.  el.  2,  756 

War  Office  Locks,  1153 


Liverpool  Lighting  Bill  (hg  Order) 

e.  Read  2*,  after  short  debate  Mar  11,  626 

MoTcd,  "That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  Seren  Members,  Foar 
to  bo  appointed  by  the  Houm  nnd  Three  by 
the  Committee  of  Selection"  {Mr,  RaUtes) ; 
Motion  agreed  to 

Moved,  "That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the 
Committee  thnt  they  have  power  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  Authorise  any 
schemes  for  lighting  by  Electricity  or  other 
improved  methods  ;  to  consider  how  far  and 
under  what  conditions,  if  at  all,  the  use  of 
such  modes  of  lighting  should  be  sanctioned 
by  Parliament  in  the  case  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations, other  local  authorities,  or  Public 
Companies,  and  to  report  their  opinion  to 
the  House  ;  and  that  such  of  the  Petitioners 
against  the  Bill  as  pray  to  be  heard  by 
themselves,  their  Counsel,  or  Agents  be 
heard  upon  their  Petitions  (if  presented  on 
or  before  the  17th  day  of  March),  and  Coun- 
sel heard  in  favour  of  the  Bill  against  such 
Petitions  : — That  the  Committee  have  power 
to  send  for  persons,  papern,  nnd  records  : — 
That  Four  be  the  quorum  of  the  Committee" 
(Mr,  Uaikfs) ;  Motion  agreed  to 

And,  on  Mar  13,  Committee  nominated  ;  List 
of  thti  Committee,  628 

Moved.  "That  the  Onler  [11th  March]  that 
the  Liverpool  Lighting  Bill  be  committed  to 
a  Select  Committee  of  Seven  Members,  Pour 
to  be  appointed  by  the  House  and  Three  by 
the  Committee  of  SelTtion,  be  read,  and 
discharged"  {The  Cftair*nan  of  Waj/s  and 
Means)  Mar  24,  1502  ;  Mutton  agreed  to 


Llotd,  Mr.  M.,  Beaumarie 

Con%'ention  (Ireland)  Act  llepe.n1,  2R.  1817 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licences),  Ues.  753 
Parliamentary  Elections  and  Corrupt  Practices, 

2R,  1376 
Pro5iecution  of   Offences,    Comm.    968,   901, 

095 
Supply — Stationery,  dec.  352 


Llotd,  Mr.  S.  8.,  Plymouth 

Navy — Officers  of  the  Royal  Marines,  524 
Post  Office  (West  India  Mail  Contract),  Rea. 

1199 
Prosecution  of  Offences,  Comm.  969 
Supply— I*aris  International  Exhibition,  1343 
Valuation  of  Propertv,  Comm.  c/.  6,  1188 
Wine  Duties,  Re».  1181 


Local  GoTemment  drdaad) 
Orders  (Cashel,  ftc)  Bill  [ 

{The  Lord  PretidetU) 

I,  Presented  ;    read   1*  *,  and 
Examiners  Mar  10 
Read2**i£ir28 


] 


to   the 

(X0.2S) 


Local   Government    Provinonal  <Mkr 
(Ireland)  Confirmation  (Downpatrick} 

Bill  [h.l]         {The  Lord  TrtHdemi) 

I,  Presented ;   read  1*  *,  and    roferred    t»   t^ 
Examiners  Mar  10  (No.  31) 

Read2>*ifor28 


LooKE,  Mr.  J.,  Southwark 

Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods),  } 
nation  of  Committee,  812 


London  and  North  Western  JtaUwsg  (JJ^ 

ditional  Powers)  Bill  {bg  Order) 
c.  Moved,   "  That   the    Bill    be    now    read   J*" 
{Sir  Charles  Fonter)  Mar  14,  8r»3 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now.*'  and  add  "apoa 
N      this  dny  six  months  "  {Mr.  AUiermau  CV»«r): 
Question   proposed,    **  That    '  now/   Ac ; " 
after  short  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Bill  re»lt* 

Moved,  "  That  the  Dill  be  eommiued  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  Five  Members,  Ttiras 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Houar,  and  Two 
by  the  Committee  of  Selectioa "  (  VtsemBii 
Sandon) ;  Motion  agreed  to 

Moved  the  following  Instruction  to  the  Ce»- 
mittee  : — "  That  they  have  power  to  io^oars 
and  report  as  to  the  expediency  of  aotbor  ziaf 
the  said  Company  from  time  to  time  le 
purchase  by  agreement  or  take  on  lease  «r 
oihcrwiao  provide,  and  to  establish  and  b^ 
bookinj;  and  receiving  offieea  and  other  pre- 
mises for  the  collection,  reception,  and  Wak- 
ing and  delivery  of  goods,  parcels,  aad  other 
matters  and  things  int4*nded  to  be  carried 
upon  or  over  their  llailway,  and  to  eoUert, 
ri'Ccive,  book,  and  invoice  any  soeh  goo^ 
parcels,  and  other  matters  and  things ;  aod 
to  make  and  carry  into  cflfiect  any  socb  con- 
tracts or  agreements  with  any  other  l«aU«ay 
Company  or  Companies  with  regard  to  the 
collection,  reception,  booking,  or  invoicing  of 
any  goods,  pjirccls,  and  oibcr  nutters  and 
things  intended  to  be  carried  opoockroTcr 
the  Uailwajs  of  the  respective  Companies  so 
contnictinpr*  or  any  or  either  of  tliem  **  (I'i^ 
count  ^iidnn) ;  l*ower  to  send  lor  persue^ 
papers,  and  records  ;  Three  to  be  the  qno- 
rum  ;  *'  Motion  agreed  to 

And,  on  M*ir  21,  Committee  nominated ;  List 
of  the  Committee,  904 


LoNOFOBD,  Earl  of 

Africa,  South— Zula  War— Defeaiat 

887 
Army — Desertions — Report   of  the 

General  of  Recruiting,.  1878,  225 

Lopes,  Sir  M.,  DevonehirOf  S. 
Navy  Promotion,  Eet.  538 


LOT 


LUS        (SESSION    1879} 


LUS 


MAO 


«44. 


Lothian,  Marquess  of 
Medical  Act,  1858,  Ameadment,  Conuo.  el,  15, 
1301 

Lowe,  Bight  Hon.B.,  London  Univsrstty 
Africa,  South— Zulu  War—Sir  fiartlt  Frere, 

Rc8.  2001 
Household    Suffrage    (Countief ),    Res.    208 ; 
Amendt.  266 

Lower    Thames    Valley    Main    Sewerage 

Board  Bill  {hy  Order) 
e.  Moved,    **Th.it    the   Bill    be  now  read  2«" 
(Mr,  Qortt)  Mar  7,  375 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  '*  upon 
this  day  six  months  **  {Mr.  haae)  ;  Question 
proposed,  *'  That  '  now/  dtc. ;"  after  debate. 
Question    put  ;    A.    146,    N.   168  ;    M.  22 
(D.  L.  38) 
Words  added ;    main   Question,  as  amended, 
put,  and  agreed  to ;    2R.   pat  off  for  six 
months 

LowTHEB,  Eight  Hon.  J.  (Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland),  York  City 

Convention  (Ireland)  Act  Uepeal,  2li.  1818 
Criminal  Law — James  S wanton.  Case  of,  1316 

Bliohael  Gilmore,  Case  of,  1 140 
Ireland— Miscellaneous  Questions 
Beira9t,  Town  Inspectorship  of,  819 
Coroners,  1307 

Departmental  Administration,  304,  316 
Election  Petition  Keturn — Irish  Cases,  1031 
Game  Lawn — Case  of  the  IlHgneys,  1850 
Glengariff  Di!<pensary  District,  1840 
GmndJury  Laws,  819 
Model  Schools— Discontinuance,  1507 
National  Teacliers,  404 
Poor  Law  Guardians,  278 
Public  Peace— Riots  at  Belfast  and  Outrage 

at  Dcrry,  UGl 
Resident   Magistrates  at  Petty   Sessions, 

Attendance  of,  277 
Trinity    College,    Dublin  — The    Ditinity 
School,  526 
Irish  Church  Commission— -Date  of  Expiration, 

1504 
Irifcb    Church    Temporalities    Commissioners, 

Report  for  1878,  1307 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  3R.  1821 
Supply — Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Household 
of,  Ac.  35'>,  3o6 
Public  Works  Office,  Ireland,  350 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  1330 

Lubbock,  Sir  J.,  Maidstone 

Prosecution  of  Offences,  Comm.  089 
Ways  and  Means,  Report,  105 

Lunacy  Law  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr.  Dillwyn^  Sir  Oeorge  Balfour,  Mr,  SsrscMt) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr,  Dillwyn)  J/or  20, 1403  ; 
Motion  agreed  to;  Bill  ordered:  read  I®* 

[Bill  1 1 1] 

Lush,  Dr.  J.  A.,  Salisbury 
MwiiMa  Ae((185d)  AmtD4oioDi,  2R.  168,  780 


Luse,  Sir  A.,  Finshury 

Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewcrnge  Board, 
211.  368 

Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods),  Nomina- 
tion of  Committee,  8U4 

MoAbthtjb,  Mr.  A.,  Leicester 
Ireland— Game  Laws — Case  of  the  Ilagneys^ 

1850 
Kew  Gardens,  Ret.  293 
Mauritius — Emigration  of  Coolies,  1850 
Prison  Rules — Il^porters  of  the  Press,  810 

Macartney,  Mr.  J.  W.  E.,  Tyrone 

Prisons  (Ireland) — Medical  Officers,  1851 
Supplv^Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools, 
1327 

MacDonau),  Mr.  A.,  Stafford 

Army — War  Office  Contracts,  276 
Employers'  Liability,  Leave,  1139 
Inspectors  of  Mines  Reports,  1878,  402 
Mercantile  Marine— David  Julian,  Case  of,  907 
Minei* — Abercarne  Colliery  Explosion,  520^ 

Wakefield,  Accident  at,  629 
Mines  Act,  1872 — Mining  Explosions— Super* 

vision  of  Managers,  1859 
Supply — Civil  Contingencies  Fund,  1362 

Home  Office,  327,  329,  333 

Stationery,  dtc.  340 
War  Office  Locks,  1152 

Macdupf,  Viscount,  JElgin  and  Nairn 
Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland),  2R.  1245 

Mac  Iter,  Mr.  D.,  Birkenhead 

Africa,  South — Export  of  Munitions  of  War 

for  Mozambique,  931 
Board  of  Trade  Returns,  519 
Cyprus,  1562,  1564,  1565 
Post  Office— Pacific  Mail  Contracts,  1034 
Post  Office  (West  India  Mail  Contract),  Res. 

1193 
Wine  Duties,  Res.  1177, 1180 

McKenna,  Sir  J.  N.,   Youghal 

Army  Estimates— Land  Forocs,  1049 

Clerical  Disabilities,  2R.  788 

Convention  (Ireland)  Act  Repeal,  2R.  1772, 
182d,  1821 

London  and  North- Western  Railway  (Addl* 
tioiial  Powers),  2  It.  9()0 

Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment,  2R.  763 

Mixed  Colleges,  iiistructioo  in,  862 

Parliamentary  Eleciiousaud  Corrupt  Practices, 
2R.  1399 

Specie  and  Paper  Currency,  Res.  1 190 

Thames  River  ( Prevention  of  Floods),  Nomi- 
nation of  Committee,  808 

Wine  Duties,  Res.  1177 

Mackintosh,  Mr.  0.  F.,  Invemeu,  i'C, 

Poor  Law  (Scotland),  1500 
McLaoan,  Mr.  p.,  Linlithgowshire 

Agricultural  lloldiiigt  Acf,  l9»78.  Motion  for  a 

Select  Committee.  1723 
Ilypotbeo  Abolition  (Scotland),  311. 1287 
lutoxicMtiug  Liquors  ( Lioeno^s),  Res.  686 
i\mM  Wumeu's  Fropert>  (ScoUaud),  liiri^ 


MAO 


MAU 


(INDEX) 

S44* 


M£D 


MET 


MoLaben,  Mr.  D.,  JSdinhwrgh 

Iljpotheo  Abolition  (Scotland),  2R.  1278 
Married  Women's  Property  (Sootland),  2R.  263 
Mixed  Colleges,  Instruction  in,  857 
Parliamentary  Elections  and  Corrapt  Practices, 

2K.  1383 
Supply  —  Public   Edncationf     England    and 

Wales,  1337 

Makixs,  Lieut.-Colonel  W.  T.,  Ikuexy  8, 

Franchise  and  the  City  Gaildif,  Res.  829 

Ifalta^The  Recent  RioU 

Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael 
Uicks-Beaoh  Mar  20,  1318 

Manchester,  Duke  of 

Rivers  Conserfanoy,  2R.  1018 

Maitners,  Bight  Hon.  Lord  J.  J.   B. 
(Postmaster    Qeneral),     Zeieeeter- 
ihiref  N, 
Navy    Contrnots  —  Peninsular   and    Oriental 

Company,  1029,  1504 
Post  Office— Book  Post,  276 

Ireland — Utter  Carriers,  1600] 
Pacific  Mail  Contracts,  1034 
Post  Office  (West  India  Mail  Contracts),  Res. 
1108 

Marine  Mutiny  Act  (Temporary)  Con- 
tinuance Bill  {Mr,  William  Henry  Smith, 
Mr,  Algernon  Egerttm^  Sir  Maeeey  Lopee) 

e.  Ordered  ;  road  l"**  Mar  11  [Bill  98] 

Rcad2*>»Jirar  13 

Committee*  ;  Report ;  read  S^  Mar  14 
I  Kcad  !•*  {Lord  Elphxnatone)  Mar  17 

Read  2**  ;  Cummittee  negatived  Mar  13 

Read  8**ifar  20 

Royal  Assent  Mar  21  [42  Viet,  c.  b\ 

Marlborough,  Duke  of  (Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland) 

West  Donegal  Railway,  2R.  622 

Married  Women's  Property   (Scotland) 

Bill        {Mr,  Anderson^  Sir  Robert  AmtrU" 
ther,  Mr,  Orr  Ewing,  Mr.  M*Zaren,  Mr. 
Lyon  PUnyfair) 
0.  Read  2*.  after  short  debate  Mar  5,  257  [Bill  1] 

Marten,  Mr.  A.  G.,  Cambridge 

Administration  of  Justice,  Ros.  1452 

Africa,   South — Zulu  War— Sir  Bartle  Frere, 

Ros.  1000 
Conwitiion  (Ireland)  Act  Repeal,  2R.  Amendt. 

1790 

Martiw,  Mr.  P.,  Kilkenny  Co, 

Post  OfiBce  (Ireland)  Letter-Carriers,  1698 

Mauritius — Emigration  of  Coolies 

Question,  Mr.  Alexander  M'Arthur ;  Answer, 
Sir  Michael  liicks-Boach  Mar  27, 1650 


Medical  Act  1858.  Amendment  Bfll  t^^l 

{The  Lord  Freaiimt) 

l  Read  2*,  after  debate  Mar  1 1 ,  625      (Xo.  1 6) 
Committee,  after  short  debate  ifor  20.  1291 
Report  Mar  28, 1986  ( No.  SI ) 


e. 


Act  (1858)  Amendment  Bill 

{Dr.  Lueh,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence^  Sir  Joo^k 

M'Kenna) 

MoTcd,  « That  the   BiU  be]  now    read  S» 

Mar  12,  758 
Amendt.  to  leare  oat  '*  now/'  and  add  ** 


this  day  six  months  **  (Mr.  Serffant  Sianom)  ; 
Question  proposed,  **  That  *  now,*  ^c. ;  ** 
after  debate.  Moved,  « That  the  Debate  b« 
now  adjourned  "{Dr.  Brady) ;  Motion  ai 
to ;  Debate  adjourned  [  BilT  2] 


Meldon,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Kildare 

Army  (Medical   Department),  Motion  for  as 

Address,  1767 
Ireland — Misoellaneons  Questions 
Departmental  Administration,  307 
National  Teachers,  404 
Registrars  of  County  Coorts,  403 
Supply — I/ord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Uoaehnld 
of,  Ac.  357 
Stationery,  dtc.  344 


Mellor,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Ashion-under-Lfne 

Poor  I^w  Amendment  Act  ( 1876)  AmcBdncBt. 
1436;  Comm.c/.  1,1001 


Mereaniile  Marine 

Breach  of  Contract  by  Seamen-^  LegidaHm^ 
Observations,  Mr.  Gorst,  Mr.  Bon;  R^ply« 
1  he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  6^ 
297 

Buoyage,  Question,  Mr.  Gonrley :  AasvcTv 
Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot  Mar  10.  521 

Case  of  David  Julian,  Question,  Mr.  Mae- 
donnld  ;  Answer,  .Mr.  Ik>urke  Mar  14.907 

Foreign  Steamers,  Question,  Mr.  Bates ;  Aa« 
swcr,  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot  Mar  11,  632 


MSTROPOLIS 

MlSCBLULHBOCS   QtJBinOKB 

Gas  and  Water  Supply,  Queetion,  Sir  Ughtre^ 
Kay-Shuttleworth ;  Answer,  Mr.  A»heton 
Cross  J/<ir  20,  1 31 4 

National  OaUcty — injury  to  the  Fidmrte, 
Question.  Mr.  lUtchie  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gerard 
Noel  Mar  10.  525 

Parochial  Charities  of  the  City  of  Lfindem, 
Question,  Mr.  Fawcett  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  Mar  17,  1038  ;—The  Royal 
Comntission,  Question,  Mr.  Favcftt  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Asaheton  Cross  Mar  25,  I70J 

Victoria  KndMtnkment — The  New  MuU*  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Rylands  :  Answer,  The  Chanoelior 
of  the  Exchequer  Mar  9, 13 


MET         MIN  (SESSION     1879) 


MON 


MUT 


Mriropolu — JTew  Gmrdmu 

AoModt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  J£rr  0,  To 
lemTo  ooi  from  **  That,"  and  add  **  in  tbo 
opinion  of  this  Ooase,  it  ii  desirable  that  the 
BLojal  Gardens  at  Kew  should  bo  opened  to 
the  pnblie  at  10  a.ro.  on  week-days,  with 
sneh  reserrations  as  may  be  foand  expedient " 
{Sir  Trevor  Lawrence)  v.,  384 ;  Question 
proposed,  *<  That  the  words,  Ac. ; "  after 
short  debate.  Question  put ;  A.  106,  N.  04  ; 
M.  103  (D.  L.  30) 

Metropolis — Street  Aeeidente 

Movcil,  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Iler  Majesty  for  a  Tabular  statement  by 
months  of  the  acoidentn  which  hare  occurred 
in  the  streets  of  the  Metropolis  and  its  su* 
burbs  referable  to  the  passage  of  ▼obiolos, 
bio.f  cles,  or  horsemen  from  1st  January  1878 
to  3l8t  January  1870,  showing  the  circum- 
stances under  which  each  accident  has  oc- 
curred, its  issues,  and  results "  (  Viseount 
Templetown)  Mar  7, 367  ;  after  short  debate, 
Motion  agreed  to 


Metropolis — The  Franchise  and  the   City 
Guilds 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  13,  To 
leave  out  from  **  That,"  and  add  *'  the  sale 
of  the  Parliamentary  Franchise  by  the  City 
Guilds  with  the  consent  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  is  an  abuse  and  should  be  abo- 
lished" (Mr,  JavM*)  t;.,823  ;  Question  pro- 
posed, **  That  the  words,  Ac. ; "  after  short 
debate,  Question  put;  A.  153,  N.  114; 
M.  30  (D.  L.  43) 

Midland  Railway  Bill  (by  Order) 
e.  Bill  read  2«  and  committed  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  London  and   North  Western 
Railway  (Additional  Powers)  Hill,  with  In* 
struotion  to  the  samo  effect  Mar  14,  004 

MiLBANK,  Mr.  F.  A.,  Yorkshire,  N,R, 
Africa,  South— Papers  and  Despatohes,  1861 

Mills,  Mr.  A.,  Exeter 

Africa,  South — Zulu  War— Marines,  627 
Kcw  Gardens,  lies.  205 
Parliament — Easter  Recess,  Iff 07 

State  of  Public  Business— The  Budget,  1437 
Supply — Public  Education,  England  and  Wales, 
1337 

Mines  Regulation  Act,  1872 

AOercartu  Colliery  E»plosion,  Qnestiop,  Mr. 
Mse«lonald ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross 
Jtfor  10.520 

Accident  at  Wakefield,  Hie,  Question,  Mr. 
Maedonald ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assbeton  Cross 
ifor  11,  629 

JnepeeUn-s  of  Mines  Reports,  1878,  Question, 
Mr.  Maedonald  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assbeton  Cross 
ITor  7,  402  ;  Question,  Mr  Sterenson  ;  An- 
swer, Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  Mar  13,820 

Mimmg  Explosions — Supervision  of  Manngers, 
QoMtioa,  Mr.  Maedonald ;  Answer,  Mr. 
A«4MUn  Crow  J£ir  27, 18M 


Mojoc,  Mr,  C.  J.,  Gl&ucester  City 

Blind  and    Deaf..\lute    Children  (t^duettioo), 
Comm.  Motion  for  Atiyournnient,  1001 

Montagu,  Right  Hon.  Lord  R.,  West' 
meath 
Alia,  Central— Reported  Russian    Operationi 

Against  MerT,  1160,  1313 
Thames  River  (Preyention  of  Floods),  Nomi* 

nation  of  Committee,  806 
Treaty  of  Berlin—Misoellaneous  Questions 
Despatch  in  *«  Tbo  Timet "  of  Maroh  lath, 

820.  821 
Eastern  Roumelia,  1804 
Lord  Salisbury's  Despatch  of  Jan.  26,  09ff, 
026 

Montgomery,  Sir  O.  O.,  Peeblesshire 
Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotknd),  2R.  1980 

Moore,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Clonmel 

Africa,  South—Zulu  War— The  Command,  1858 
Supply— Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools, 
1328 

Morgan,  Mr.  G.  Osborne,  Denbighshire 

Administration  of  Justice,  Kes.  I4fi0 

Africa,   South — Zulu   War— Rewards  for  Ser* 

vices  at  Rorko's  Drift,  1355 
Ilousebold  Suffrage  (Counties),  Res.  178 

Mowbray,  Right  Hon.   J.  R.,    Oxford 
University 
Medical  Aot  (1853)  Amendment,  2R.  777 

MiTNDELLA,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Sheffield 

Army — Indian  Contingent— Cost  of  Transport, 

1160 
France— Commercial  and  Manufacturing  Dis* 

trcsff,  1600 
Licensing  Laws  Amemlmont,  020 
Supply — Pniis  Internationtil  Exhibition,  1344 
Publio  Education,  England  and  Walts,  1330 

MuNTZ,  Mr.  P.  H.,  Birmingham 

Parliamentary  Elections  and  Corrupt  Praoticof, 

2K.  1382 
Supply— Stationery,  ^.  333,  351 

Mure,  Colonel  W.,  Renfrew 
Afrien,  South— Zulu  War — Mifoellaneottf  Qaei* 
tions 

010,014,018.020 

Ro-iiiforcements,  281 

Sir  Bartle  Frere— Urd  Chelmsford,  1701 
Africa,   South — Zulu  War — Sir   liarile  Vrtro, 

Kes,  Amendt.  1886,  1032,  1933.  2070 
Army — Retiri'ment  of  Officers,  liei.  21 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forees,  61,  70 

Matiny  Act  (Temporary)  Contintutnce 

Bill  {Mr,  Secretary  Stanley,  The  Judge 

Advocate^  Chlonel  Loyd  Undiay) 

c  ReM>latioa  r4th  Mareb]  read :  Bill  or6^t^ ; 
read  1*  •  lf<ir  11  [Hill  00] 

Read  2*  •  ifar  12 
Commtttoo  * ;  lUport;  rmA9^M»\Z 

[eent. 


MUT 


NAV 


(INDEX) 


NEW 


NOB 


Mutiny  Act   {Temporartf)  C<nUinuanee  BiU- 
Gont. 

/.  Read  1«  •  (Lord  Ashfard)  Mar  U 
Read  2**  i/ar  17 
Committee  * ;  Report  Mar  18 
Read  3*  •ifar  20 
Rojal  Assent  Mar  21  [42  Viet,  o.  4] 


Naqhten,  Colonel  A.  H.,   TFinehesUr 
Army  (ladia)— Paj  of  Lieatenants,  819 


Napieb  of  Maqdala,  Lord 
India — A  fg  hnnistan —  Papera^General  Roberts' 
Proclamation,  514 


Naty 

MiSOSLLAVIOOS    QinE8TI0!r8 

Coalivg  at  St,    VincftUt    Qaestion,    Mr.    T. 

Brnsscj  ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  II.  Smith  i/<ir  27. 

1853 
Explosion  on  Board  K.MS.  "  Thunderer** 

Questions,  Observations,  Mr.  Gourley  Mar  10, 

620  ;  ObserTAtions,  Tlie  Duke  of  Somerset  ; 

short  dcbnte  thereon  Mar  17,  000 
M,M  S.  **  Boadieea,**  Question,  Observations, 

Lord    Colville     of   Culross  ;     Reply,    Earl 

Cadogan    Mar  20,   1280 ;    Question,    Lord 

Charles    Beresford  ;    Answer,    Mr.    W.   11. 

Smith  Jfir  20,  1315 
B.M.S,     *•  Vanguard:*      Question,     Mr.    D. 

JenKins ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  Mar  \1, 

1033 
Men-oj-  War^i  Men,  Obsermtions,  Lord  Charles 

Beresford,  Mr.  Goschen  Atar  10,544 
Navat  Discipline  Act,  18G6,  Observations,  Mr. 

Ilopwood :    Reply,    Mr.    A.    F.  Egerton ; 

short  debate  thereon  Mar  10,  540 
Navy  Contracts — Transports — The  Peninsular 

and  Oriental  Steam   Naviyaiion  Company^ 

Question,  Mr.  Baxter ;  Answer,  Lord  John 

Manners  i/ar  17,  1033 
Kavy  Estimates — Ships  Building^  Qaestion, 

Mr.  Snmuda  ;   Answer,  Mr,  W.  II.   Smith 

Mar  17,  1»37 
Officers  of  the  Royal  MarineSt  Question,  Mr. 

Sampson  Lloyd ;  Answc;*,  Mr.  W.  II.  Smith 

Mar  10.  624 
Roman    Catholic    Chaplains,    Qaestion,    Mr. 

Errington  ;    Answer,    Mr.    W.    H.    Smith 

Mar  17,  1034 
Ship  Carpenters,  Observations,  Mr.  Samnda ; 

short  debate  thereon  Mar  10,  530 
The  Royal  Yacht  *' Osborne,"   Question,  Dr. 

Kenealj  ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  II.  Smith  Jfor  20, 

1311 


iVavy — Promotion 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  10,  To 
leave  out  from  *'  That,"  and  add  **  the  present 
and  progressively  increasing  stagnation  of 
promotion  in  the  Royal  Navy  is  Injurious  to 
the  publio  service,  and  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  retirement  has  failed  to  secure  a  suflS* 
cient  amount  of  promotion,  and  ought  to  be 
extended "  (J/r.  Vans  Aynew)  v.,  633  ; 
Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words,  Ao. ;  *' 
after  short  debate,  Qaestion  pat,  and  af  reed  to 


Newdeoate,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Weirwidtakirm^ 

A2>rie«ltonil  Holdings  Aet,  1875* 

Select  Committee,  1733.  17S3 
Clencal  Disabilities,  2R.  786 
Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women,  Res 
France — Commereial  Treaty,  18C1 
Parliament — ^Poblio 

Reporting,  138 

N&w  Guinea — Italian  CaUnisis 
Question,  Sir  William  Fnuier ;    Aw 
Michael  Hiekt-Beaeh  Jfiir  24. 154» 


Noel,  Bight  Hon.  O.  J.  (First  Commia- 

sioner  of  Works),  RmUmmd 
Kew  Gardens,  Res.  280 
Law   Courts  —  Ventilatioo    in   the  Co«rt  ef 

Qoeen's  Bench,  378 
National  Gallery — lojary  to  the  Pictaree,  <2S 
South  Kensington — Natural  Oiatorj  MoaeaA, 

280 
Supply — British  Moseom  Baildings,  320 

Home  and  Colonial  OflBces.  31  tf 

Natural  History  Museum^  320 

Poblio  BuUdings,  318,  310 

Noel,  Mr.  E.,  Dumfrie$,  ^0. 

Africa,    Sooth  —  Sir    bartle    Frere  —  Leri 

Chelmsford,  1700 
Africa,  Sooth— Zula  War— &  Bertie  Fisre, 

Res.  2081 


NoLAir,  Major  J.  P.,  Oalwajf  Co. 

Army — Staff  College — Vacancies,  817 

Staff  Officers  of  Artillerj,  1031 
Army  (Medical  Department),  Motioa  ler  as 

Address,  1770 
Army — 2>cientiflc  Corps,  Res.  081 
Army  Discipline  and  liegulniion,  8S1 
Army  Estimates — lAnd   Forces,   1061,  1098, 
1120 
Pensions  for  Wonods,  Motios  for  Adjosm- 

ment,  1 130 
Retired  FuU  Pay,  Ualf  Pay  PesaioBS,  aad 
Gratuities.^.  1127 
Clare  County  Writ,  Ke-appointmcnt  of  Selecl 

Committee,  610 
Convention  (Ireland)  Aet  Repeal,  2B.  1702 
Ireland — Belfast,  Town  Inspectorship  ^  810 
Departmental  Statement,  300 
Puor  Law — Removal  of  Irish  Paspcn,  27S 
Mixed  Colleges,  Instmciion  in,  860 
Navy  Promotion,  Res.  543 
Supply — Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irriesd^  He«M> 
hold  of,  fto.  350 
Public  Works  OfBee,  Ireland,  850»  362 
Report,  500,  510 
Sutionery,  4c.  Si8,  845 
Treaaury,  325 

North,  Colonel  J.  8.,  Oxfordikira 

'  Army — SoientiOo  Corps,  Ree.  05  7 

NoBTHCOTB,   Kight   Hon.   Sir    S.    H. 
(Mi  ChanoeUor  of  th*  EzoboqiMr) 
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NoBTOir,  Lord 

Agrieoltare  and  Trade,  1972, 1973 
lUUwajt— Coniinaous  Brnkefl,  209 

NoBWOOD,   Mr.  C.  M.,   Kingiton-upon- 

Hull 
Administration  of  Jastice,  Res.  1423 
Navj — Ship  Carpenters,  632 
Wine  Duties,  Ret.  1181 

O'Beiknb,  Major  F.,  Leitrim 

Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1875,  Motion  for  a 

Select  Committee,  1716 
Army — Artillery  and  Engineer  Officers,  1855 

Officers'  Travelling  Expenses,  818 
Army  (\fedical  Department),  Motion  for  an 

Address,  1769 
Army — Retirement  of  Officers,  Res.  22 
Army — Scientific  Corps,  Res.  957 
Army  Estimates— Und  Forces,  60, 1042, 1069, 

1070;  Amendt.  1119.  1120 
Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Land  (Ireland) 

Act,  1878,  1506 
Mixed  Colleges,  Instmotion  in,  869 


O'Brien,  Sir  P.,  King's  Co, 

Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1875,  Motion  for  a 

Select  Committee,  1765 
Army  (Medical   Department),  Motion  for  an 

Address.  1770 
Army — Scientific  Corps,  Res.  060 
Army  Estimates— I^nd  Forces,  Amendt.  1077, 

1084,1085,  1030,  1039,  1092,  1005,  1101, 

1103 
Mixed  Colleges,  Instruction  in,  870 
Troseoution  of  Offences,  Comm.  900 

O'Clery,  Mr.  K.,  Wexford  Co, 
Inland  Uovenuo — Legacy  and  Succession  Duty, 

132.  521 
Mixed  Colleges,  Instruction  in,  874,  878 


O'CoNOR,  Mr.  D.  M.,  Sligo  Co. 

Election  Petition  Return— Irish  Cases,  1031 
Parliamentary  Elections  and  Corrupt  Practices, 
2K.  1388 


O'DoNNELL,  Mr.  F.  H.,  Dungarvan 

Agi'icuUurnl  Holdings  Act,  1875,  Motion  for  a 
Select  Committee.  Amcmlt.  1712, 1717. 1765 
Army— First  Class  Army  Reserve.  Res,  36 
Army  Entimntes — Land  Forces.  94, 105,  1082, 
1085,    1080,    10S9,    1092,    1093,    1099, 
1100, 1106.  1109,  1116 
Pensions  for  Wounds,  1131,  1133 
Cyprus.  1591 

Mixed  Colleges,  Instruction  in,  852,  855,  856 
Pailiamcntary  Elections  and  Corrupt  Practices, 

2R.  1378  ;  Amendt.  1391,  1396 
Supply — Civil  Service  and  Revenue  Depart- 
ments, 1599 

O'DoNooHTJE,  The,  TraUe 

Public  Peaco  (Ireland) — Uiots  at  Belfast  and 
Outrage  at  Dorry,  1 161 


O'OoRMAN,  Major  P.,   Waterford 
Ireland — Cork  and  Maoroom  Railway  Accident, 
136 
Wnterford  Harbour  Board,  283 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  Comm.  cl.  2,  365 
Supply— Public  Works  Office,  Ireland,  360 

0'EL\OAN,  Lord 
Medical  Act,  1858,  Amendment,  Comm.  ef.  15, 
1299, 1300 

O'Leary,  Dr.  W.  H.,  Drogh$da 

Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment,  211.  771 
Mixed  Colleges,  Instruction  in,  880 
Prosecution  of  Oflenees,  Comm.  993 

Onslow,  Earl  of 

Cremation,  1406 

Onslow,  Mr.  D.  B.,  Ouildford 
Africa,   South— Zulu  War— Sir  BartU  Frer9» 

Res.  2084 
India — Afghanistan — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Kliost  Valley,  Operations  in,  282 
Shere  Ali,  Reported  Death  of,  16 
Yakoob  Khan,  517 
Parliamentary  Elections  and  Corrupt  Practices, 

2R.  1375 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  Comm.  d,  0,  366; 

Consid.  1490.  1401 
Valuation  of  Property,  Comm.  cl,  6,  1483 

O'Eeilly,  Mr.  M.  W.,  Longford  Co, 

Army — Sciontiflc  Corps,  Res.  954 

Egyptian  Finance,  839 

India — Afghanistan  —  The  War  —  Address  of 

General  Koberts,  927 
Supply — Rcrormatory  and  Industrial  Schools, 

Great  BriUin,  1322,  1339 

O'Shaughnessy,  Mr.  R.,  Limerick 

Convention  (Ireland)  .^ct  Repeal,  211.  1784 
Coroners  (Ireland),  1307 
Ireland — Miscollaneou!*  Questions 

Departmental    Administration,    209,    304, 
306 

Grand  Jury  Laws,  819 

Irish  Branch  of  the  Treasury,  1028 
Supply— Stationery,  die.  337 

Otway,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Rochester 

Africa,  South— Miscellaneous  Questions 
Sir  Hnrtlo  Frcro— Lord  Chelmsford,  1701 
'J'elegrnpliic  Uospatchos,  928 
The  Orange  Free  State,  1700 
Zulu  War— The  Command,  1858, 1859 

Oyster    and    Mussel    Fisheries    Order 
(Blackwater^  Essex)  Bill 

{Mr,  J,  O.  Talbot,  Viscount  Sandon) 

c.  Read  20  •  ifar  3  [Bill  76] 

Committee ;  Report  Mar  13,  882 

Considered*  Mar  14 

Read3*>*l/ar  17 
/.  Read  1*»  (Lord  Henniker)  Mar  18     (No.  29) 

Read  2**  Afar  27 
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Paget,  Mr.  B.  H.,  Somersetshire,  Mid 

Army— Retirement  of  Officcrt.  Res.  23 
liubitaal  Drunkarila,  Consid.  el.  9,  755 

Parker,  Mr.  0.  8.,  Perth 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Lioenoes),  Res.  758 

Parker,  Colonel  W.,  Suffolh,  W. 

Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  07 

IPatltamntt. 

FMie  Business 

Army  Discipline  and  Reguhtien  BiU,  Qaestion, 
The  Marquess  of  Hartington ;  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  4,  ISO 

Cevnts  Out,  Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  3,  U 

County  Courts  Bill,  Question,  Mr.  Clare  Kead  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  Mcar  4.  135 

Jninmeatiny  Liquors  {Lieenees) —  The  A  djoumed 
Bfitnte,  Qaeation,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Serjeant  Simon  Mar  17,  1039 

State  of  PubUe  Business,  Obserrations,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  short  debate 
thereon  Mar  30, 1319  ;^  The  Budget,  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  A.  Mills,  Mr.  Dillwjn ;  Answers, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  21, 
1437 

Select  Committee  on  Parliamentary  Reporting, 
Question,  Mr.  Newdegate  ;  Answer,  Mr.  W. 
U.  Smith  Mar  4,  136 ;  Question,  Dr. 
CnmeroQ ;  Answer,  Mr.-W.  II.  Smith  Mar  10, 
620 

Duration  of  Parliaments,  Question,  Mr.  W.  n. 
Jnm-'S  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
ch(M)uer  Mar  20,  13 10 

Questioitt  to  a  Private  Member — Th4  Bon, 
Mevtber  for  MeaUi,  Notice  of  Qnestinn,  Mr. 
C.  Beckett  Denison  ;  Questions,  Mr.  Mitchell 
Ucnr.v  ;  Answers,  Mr.  C.  Beckett  Denison, 
Mr.  Speaker  Mar  21,  1437 

The  Vacant  Seats — Dissolution  of  Parliament, 
Question.  Mr.  Ilibbert ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Mar  18,  1150 

Private  Bills  {Lords) 

Ordered,  That  no  Private  Bill  brought  from 
the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  re.id  a  second 
time  nfier  Tuesday  the  10th  of  Juno  next: 
[and  oilier  Orders]  Mar  4,  117 

Private  Bills  (Commons) 

Canvassing  of  Members,  Observations,  Mr. 
Ilaikes ;  Reply,  Mr.  Speaker  Mar  14,  932 

77^0  Easter  Recess,  Question,  Mr.  A.  Mills; 
Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Mar  24,  1507 

Parliament — Clare  County  Writ 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  re* 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  Sir  Bryan 
O'Loghlen,  Member  for  the  County  of  Clare, 
has,  since  bis  election,  accepted  an  oflQce  or 
place  of  profit  under  or  from  the  Crown, 
and  that  they  be  directed  to  report  their 
opinion  whether  he  has  vacated  his  scat  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  said  oOce  ;  List  of  the 
Committee  Mar  10,  015 

[OonL 


Pariiament^Clare  County  TTrtl^eoat. 

Moved,  *'  That  Mr.  Batt  be  another  Mensber  af 
the  Committee"  {Mr,Assk€Um  Crots)  ;  «Aer 
short  deb.ite.  Question  put,  and  negatived : 
other  Memben  nominated 

Paruahent — ^HousB  07  Lords 

Representative  Peer  for  Scotland  (Certi' 

fieate) 
Mar  I3«£arl  of  Dandonald,  ir.  Earl  of  lender- 
dale,  deceased 

Parliament — ^House  of  Coxmovs 
New  Writs  Issued 

Mar  10— •J'ur  East  Somerset,  v.  Major  Ralpk 
Shuttteworth  Allen,  Manor  of 
Northsteail 

Mar  TB^'For  Loni^ford  Coanty,  v.  Mylcs  Wil. 
liam  O'Reilly,  esqoire,  Asaiataat 
Commissioner  of  luieraiediato  £do- 
cation  la  Ireland 

Wew  Member  Sworn 
Mar  20— Lord  Brooke,  Somerset  CMMfy(  East- 
ern Division) 

Parliamentary  Borghs  (Scotlaiid)  Bill 

{Mr,  James  Cowan,  Mr,  MLaren^  Mr, 
Treoelyan,  Mr,  John  Bolms) 

c.  Ordered  :  read  !•  •  Mar  7  [BtU  97] 

Read  2*"  •  Jfar  26 

Parliamentary   Elections  and  Comipt 

Practices  Bill      {Mr,  Attorney  General^ 
Mr,  Secretary  Cross,  Mr,  Solieitor  Genu  wl) 

c.  Moved,    "'That    the   BiU    be  now  read  S*" 

Mar  20,  13Ud 

Amondt.  to  leave  out  from  *'Th»t,**  aad  add 
*'  no  Bill  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  Eleo- 
tion  retiiionsnnd  to  the  prevention  of  Cor- 
rupt Practices  at  Parliamentary  Elections 
will  bo  satisfsctory  to  the  House  which  leaves 
the  Law  with  regard  to  payments  for  the 
conTcynnce  of  Voters  to  the  poll  in  its  pre- 
sent condition  "  {Sir  Charles  IK.  DUke)  r^ 
1371  ;  Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words, 
dbc. ; "  alter  dehnte,  Qnestioo  pat ;  A.  138, 
N.  69:  M.  49  (D.  L.  60) 

Main  Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  Bill  bo 
DOW  read  2^ ;  *'  after  debate.  Question  pot ; 
A.  118,  N.  0;  M.  112  (D.  L.  60);  BUI 
read  2*  [BtU  78] 

Pabnell,  Mr.  C.  8.,  Meath 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  881 

Army  Estimates — Land   Forces,  96  ;   Motion 

for  reporting  Progress,   104,  1039,  1041, 

1049, 1050, 1001,  1073, 1074,1086,  lim, 

1090,1091,  1094,  1100,  1101,1103,1104. 

1105,  1108;  Amendt.  1110,  1115,  1116. 

1117.  1119;   Motion  lor  reporting  lYo- 

gress,  1120.  112^,1134 
Pensions  for  Wounds,  Motion  for  reporting 

Progress,  1129,  1133,  1134 
Rewanis  for  Distingatsbed  SerrioM,  So* 

1125 
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PARircLL,  Mr.  C.  S. — cant, 

Conrrntion  (Ireland)  Act  Rf'penl,  2R.  18U 
District  Auiiitom,  Comm.  Motion  for  Adjourn- 
ment, 0454,  0«5 
Electornl  Disnbilities  of  Women,  Re9.  478 
HouselioM  Suffrage  (Counties),  Kes.  206 
Ireland  — Departmental  Administration,  300 
^ixed  Colleges,  Inittruction  in,  8C5 
Navy  Estimates — Men  and  Bojs,  dtc.  014 

Seamen  and  Marines,  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress,  014 
Prosecution  of  Offences,  Comm.  083,  004,  005 
Supply — British  Museum  Buildings  320 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Offices,  357 

Foreign  OflBce,  334 

]lailM*urs,  d:c.  320 

Home  Office,  330 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire-land,  Iloaschold  of, 
&o.  Amendt.  354,  355,  350 

Puhlic  Works  Office,  Ireland.  350 

Stationery,  Ac.  3l8,  340,  853 

Treasury,  320 


Patents  for  Inventions  (No.  2)  Bill 

Question,  Mr.  Samuelson  ;  Answer,  The  At- 
torney General  Mar  18,  1150 


Peek,  Sir  H.  W.,  Surrey,  Mid 

Customs — Report  of  Committee— Official  Sta- 
tistics. 13 
Kew  Gardens,  Res.  207 


Pbel,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  B.,  Tamworth 

Africa.  South— Zulu  War — Miscellaneoat  Qnei- 
tions 
015.017 

Defeat  at  Isandlana,  1 158 
Lord  Chelmsford,  1508 
Africa,   South — Zulu  War — Sir  Bartle  Frere, 

Res.  2005,  2007,  2021,  2027 
Supply — Paris  International  Exhibition,  1340 

Peel,  Mr.  A.  W.,   Warwick  Bo, 
Intoxicating  Liquors  ( Licences),  Res.  700 

Pell,  Mr.  A.,  Leieeetershire,  8, 

Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1875,  Motion  for  a 

Select  Committee,  1730 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licences),  Rea.  723 
Supply— Stationery,  Ac.  330 

Percy,  Bight  Hon.  Earl,  Northumher- 
land,  jv. 

Army— Militia,  628 

Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women,  Res.  465,  467 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licences),  Res.  Amendt. 
680 

Permissive  Prohibitory  Liquor  Bill 

{Sir  Wilfrid  Laws<m,  Sir  Thomas  Basley,  Mr. 
Richard,  Jhr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Dalway,  Mr. 
Downing^  Mr,  Charles  Lewis) 

c.  BiU  withdrawn  •  Mar  10  [Bill  6] 


Petty  Costoms  (Scotland)  Abolition  Act 
Amendment  Bill 

{Mr.  James  Barclay,  Mr,  Cotcan) 

<?.  Rend  2" •i/ar  12  [Bill  01] 

Committee* ;  Report  Mar  10 

R«ad  S**^  Mar  25 
I.  Read  1*»  ( Earl  of  Airlui)  Mar  27    (No.  33) 

Phipps,  Mr.  P.,  Northampton 

Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1875,  Motion  for  a 

Select  Committee,  171 1 
Science    and    Art    Department— Agricultural 

Science,  1088 

Playfaie,  Eight  Hon.  Mr.  Lyon,  JEdin- 

burgh  and  St.  Andrew^ s  Universities 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1878 — Examination 

of  Higher  Class  Schools,  027 
Kew  Gardens,  ites.  205 
Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment,  2R.  775 
Supply — Paris  Intcrnaiional  Exhibition,  1341 

Pltjnket,  Lord 

Divinity  School  (Church  of  Ireland),  1R.*1837 

Pltjnket,  Hon.  D.  E.,  Dublin  University 

Ireland— Trinity    College,  Dublin — Ihe  Divi- 
nity School,  520 
Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment,  2R.  778 

Plunkett,  Hon.  E.  E.,  Gloucester,   W, 
Supply — Public  Education,  England  and  Wales, 
1338 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (1876)  Amend- 
ment Bill  (Mr.  Mellor,  Mr.  Mereweiher, 
Sir  Charles  Forster,  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant  Simon,  Mr.  Hibbert,  Mr.  Torrens) 

e.  Question,  Sir  Charles  W.  Diike  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Sclater- Booth  Mar  7,   404;  Question,   Mr. 
Mellor ;  Answer,  Tho  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer A/(/r  21,  1436 
Committee  •—a  P.  Mar  21 
Committee  ;  Ilcport  Mar  24,  1600   [Bill  44] 
Read  3°  *  Mar  25 
/.  Read  !••  (TIte  Lord  Norton)  Mar  27  (No.  34) 

Poor  Removal 
Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  inquire  Into 
the  operation  of  tho  existing  Laws  in  the 
United  Kingdom  relating  to  the  settlement 
and  irremoTability  of  Paupers,  with  f-pocial 
reference  to  the  case  of  removals  to  Ireland, 
and  with  power  to  make  any  proposals  for 
the  alteration,  repeal,  or  assimilation  of  such 
Laws ;"  Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers, 
and  records  ;  Five  to  be  the  quorum  {Mr. 
Salt)  Mar  1,611 

Post  Office 

MiSCBLLAllKOnS  QuiSTiOKa 

Post  Office  ContracU 

The  Pacific  Mail  Contracts,  Question,  Mr.  Mao 
Ifer ;  Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  Mar  17, 
103i 
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PoiT  Offick — MailCaniraeii — ami. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oruntal  Steam  Navuja- 
Hon  Company,  Qaestion,  Mr.  Bflzter;  An- 
swer, Lord  John  Manners  Mar  24,  I50i. 

The  JFftt  India  Mail  Contract,  rertonnl  Ex- 
pUnation,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetton  Mar  25, 
1704 

The  Book  Post,  Question,  Mr.  Mirohell  ITonry ; 
Anstrer,  Lord  John  Manners  Mar  6,  276 

Poit  Office  (  TTesi  India  Mail  Contract) 
Moved,  "  That  the  Gontmct  entered  into  with 
the  Kojal  Mail  Steam  I'acket  Company  for 
the  conveyance  of  Mails  to  and  from  the 
West  Indies  be  approved "  {Sir  Benry  Sel- 
win-Ibbeteon)  Mar  18,  1101  ;  after  short  de- 
bats,  Motion  agreed  to 

PowEB,  Mr.  J.  O'Connor,  Mayo 

Criminal  Law — Penal  Servitude  Acts,  13 
Ireland — Departmental  Administration,  300 
Mixed  Colleges,  Instruction  in,  807 
Poor  Law  Guardians  (Ireland),  278 

Powis,  Earl  of 

Bankruptcy  Law  Amendment,  2R.  5 ;  Comm. 
cl.  4,  Amendt.  700  ;  el  17,  703 

P&iGE,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Tewkesbury 
Canal  Boats  Act,  1877,  134 

Ptieon  Lalour — Competition  with  Tradee 
and  IndiMtriei 
Question,   Mr.  Serjeant  Simon ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Assbeton  Cross  Mar  27, 1854 

Prison  Rules — Reporters  of  the  Press   . 
Question,    Mr.  W.   M'Arthor;    Answer,   Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley  Mar  13, 810 

Frosecntion  of  Offences  Bill 

{Mr.  Secretary  Crou,  Mr.  Attorney  General^  Mr. 
Solicitor  Oeneral,  Sir  Matthew  Sidley) 

e.  Order  for  Committee  read  ;  Moved,  "  That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair" 
Mar  14,  000 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add 
"  this  House  will,  upon  this  day  six  months, 
resolve  itself  into  the  said  Committee " 
{Mr.  Benjamin  Williams),  v.  ;  Question 
proposed,  "That  the  words,  Ao. ; "  after 
debate.  Moved,  "That  the  Debate  be  now 
adjourned  "  {Mr,  Mitchell  Menry) ;  after 
further  short  debate.  Motion  withdrawn ; 
after  further  short  debate,  Amendt.  with- 
drawn 

Main  Question.  "That  Mr.  Speaker,  Ac," 
put,  and  agreed  to;  Committee— b.p.  [Bill  08] 


Public  Health  Act  (1875)  Amendment 

Bill        {Mr.  Alexander  Brown,  Mr.  Whit- 
well,  Mr.  Ryder) 

c.  Read  2»  •  Mar  0  [Bill  33] 


Public  Health— Death-Rate  of  the  Jfeir^ 

polis 
Question,  Sir  Ughtred  Kay-Shottlewortli ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Sclaier-Bootb  Mar  18,  MiZ 

PnbHc   Health    (Scotland)   Act   ClBffn 

Amendment  Bill         {Br.  Camerm^  Sir 
Wyndham  Anetruther,  Mr.  MLareUy  Mr. 
Vane  Aynew,  Mr.  Maekintoeh) 
e.  Ordered  ;  z«ad  1*  *  Mar  19  [BiU  lOT] 


Public  Works  Loan  Commiuioners-- 

for  Public  Works 
Question,  General  Sir  Georfe  Balfoor;   An- 
.    awer.  Sir  Henry  Selwin-lbbetaou  Mear  3,  14 

Public  Works  Loans  BiU 

Question,    Mr.    Chamberlain ;     Answer,    TIm 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  20,  1308 

FuLESTON,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Detonpifri 

Egypt— Finance,  323 

Quarantine  Act  —  Cargo  of  Rags  from 
Ruseia 
Question,  Mr.  J.  Cowcn  ;  Anawer,  Lord  Geor^ 
HamUconifar  18, 1137 

Baceconnes  (Metropolis)  Bill 

(Jfr.  Andereen,  Sir  Thomae  Ckamhere^  Sir 
Jamee  Lawrence) 

e.  Committee  Mar  3,  108  [BiU  48] 

[House  eounted  oat] 
Committee ;  Report  Mar  0,  304 
Considered  1^21,  1490 
Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  ra&d  3*"  JKir  20, 
1821;  Moved,   ■*That  th«   Debate  be  now 
adjourned"  {Mr.  Alfred  Oaihome-Sardy) ; 
after  short  debate.  Debate  adjourned 

Haikes,  Mi.  H.  C.  (Chairman  of  Com* 

mittees    of    Ways    and    Means), 
Chester 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  1041,  1047, 

1070,   1074,  1065.  1080,  1090,  1091,1092, 

1099.1100.  1101.  1122 
Brentford,  Isleworth,  and  Twiekeoham  Tmn- 

ways,  2R.  1426 
Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women,  Res.  473 
Lirerpool  Lighting,  2R.  020;  Amendt.   028, 

1002 
Lower  Thamea  Valley  Main  Sewwugn  Boafd, 

2  It.  393 
Navy  Eatimatea^Men  and  Boya,  dw.  Oli 

Seamen  and  Marines,  016 
Parliament  —  Private    Bilia — Canvaaniif   of 

Members,  032 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Aet  (1870)  ftmmiilmMit, 

Comm.  1000 
Supply — Diplomatic  Servieea,  1340 
Thames  Uiver  (Prevention  of  Floods),  Koai- 

nation  of  Comm.  795, 798, 81 1 
ValualioD  of  Property,  Comffl.  eL  %  1488 
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Mailway  Passenger  Duty —  Wantage  Tram^ 
way  Company 
Qucation,  Mr.  J.  Cowcn  ;  Answer,  The  Attor- 
nejr  General  Mar  4,  130 

Bailways 

Coniinttous  BrakfSy  Question,  Obsenrntions, 
The  Enrl  of  Bel  more.  Lord  Norton  ;  Repl/, 
Lord  Ilcniiikct-  Mar  0,  2G6 

C<niti%mou$  Foot-hoards,  Question.  Mr.  Gre- 
gory;  Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  Mar  11, 
905 

Mailway s  {^Ireland) 

Question,    Viscount    Lifford ;    Answer,    Lord 

Henniker  Mar  7,  374 
Then — Copy  of  Letter  respectinjf  narrow  cnugo 

rnilwnjs  in  Ireland  from  the  Board  of  Trade 

to  the  Chnirmnn  of  Committees:  Ordered 

to  be  laid  before  the  House 

Jtailways  {Ireland)  —  The  Letterkenny 
Railway  and  the  West  Donegal  Rail- 
way Bills 

Moved  to  resolve,  That  it  is  dosirnblo  before 
the  Letterkenny  Bail  way  and  the  West  Done- 
gal Railway  Bills  be  further  proceeded  with 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  report  to 
Parliament  whether  the  character  of  the 
country  through  or  of  the  traflB<;  for  which 
these  lines  are  to  be  made  renders  it  neces- 
sary or  expedient  that  either  or  both  of  them 
should  be  constructed  on  a  three  feet  gauge, 
with  the  reasons  on  which  their  Report  id 
founded  (The  Chairman  of  Commiuees) 
Mar  1 7,  996  ;  after  short  debate,  on  Ques- 
tion f  Cent.  28.  Not-Cont.  30  ;  M.  8 
DiT.  List,  Cont.  and  Not-Cont.,  909 

RetoWed  in  the  negative 

Bamsay,  Mr.  J.,  Falkirk f  Sfc. 
Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland).  211.  1289 
Prosecution  of  Offences,  Comm.  994 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  Consid.  1491 
Supply — Consular  Services,  1358 
Valuation  of  Property.  Comm.  eL  6,  Amendt. 

1483,  1480 ;  Motion  for  reporting  Progress, 

1480 

Bathbone,  Mr.  "W.,  Liverpool 

Alkali  Acts— Report  of  Inspector,  618 

County  Boards,  Leave,  1200 

East  India  [Loan],  Comm.  1050 

London  and  North- Western   Railway  (Addi* 

tional  Powers),  211.  898 
Parliamentary  Elections  and  Corrapt  Practices, 

2U.  1378 
Post  Office  (West  India  Mail  Contract),  Res. 

1190 
Prosecution  of  Offences,  Comm.  968 

Bead,  Mr.  Clare  S.,  Norfolk,  8. 

Agrieultoral  Holdings  Act,  1875,  Motion  for  a 

Select  Committee,  1723 
Contsg^na  Diseases   (Animals)  Act,   1878  — 

Dairies  and  Cowsheds.  1 35 
Highways  Act,  1878 — Forms  of  Accounts,  631 
Hypotbeo  Abolition  (Scotland),  2R.  1253 
Official  Com  Retfirns,  134 
ParliuMiifc— PobUe  Business,  135, 136 


Eedesdale,  Earl  of  (Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees) 

City  of  Glasgow  Bank.  2R.  109 

Hallways  (Ireland) — letterkenny  Rnilway  and 

West  Donegal  Railway,  Ros.  996,  908 
Rivers  Conservancy,  211.  1093 
West  Donegal  Railway,  211.  620 


Registration    of  Births,   Deaths*    and 
Harriages  (Army)  Bill 

{Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay ^  Mr,   Secretary  Stanley, 
lord  Euetace  Cecil) 

e.  Ordered  ;  mad  !«»•  Mar  4  [Bill  05] 

Rend  2'*  •  Mar  10 

Committee  •  ;  Report  Mar  11 

Read  3*  •  J/ar  12 
/.  Read  !••  (Lord  Aih/ord)  Mar  13     (No.  27) 

RiCHAED,  Mr.  H.,  Merthyr  Tydvil    - 

British  Burmnh — RMnforcements,  905,  1856 
Burmah,  King  of — Reported  Ultimatum,  1152 

Richmond  and  Gordon,  Duke  of  (Lord 
President  of  the  Council) 
Disqualification  by  Medical  Relief,  2R.  1023, 

1118 
Highways    Act,    1878,  885  ;  —  Disturnpiked 

Koads,  1400 
Medical  Act   (1858)   Amendment,    2R.  024 ; 

Comm.    129.'>;c/.    5,   1293;    cl,    15,   1299; 

Amendt.  1300,  1302,  1303  ;e/.  19,  Amendt. 

i6.,  1301;  cl.  21,  t A.;  cl.  25,  Hk 
Railways  (Ireland)— Letterkenny   Railway  and 

West  Donegal  Railway,  Res,  097 
Rivers  Conservancy,  IR.  308,  374  ;  2R.  1022 
West  Donegal  Railway,  2R.  021 

Ridley,  Sir  M.  W.  (Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department), 
Northumberland,  N. 
Coal  Mines,  Inspectors  of— Reports,  820 
Criminal  Law — Rev.  U.  J.  Dodwell,  Case  of, 

821 
Habitual  Drunkards,  Consid.  Amendt.  753, 755 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licences),  Res.  665 
Prison  Rules — Reporters  of  the  Press,  816 
Supply — County  Prisons,  Ac,  Great  Britain, 
132^ 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  1331 

BiDLEY,  Mr.  E.,  Northumberland,  8. 

Administration  of  Justice,  Res.  1404 
Mixed  Colleges,  Instruction  in,  866 

EiFON,  Marquess  of 

India — A  fghanistan — Negotiations  with  Yakoob 
Khan,  1063 
Papers— General    Roberts'    Proclamation, 
512 
Medical   Act  (1858)    Amendment,    2R.   623 ; 
Comm.   ci,  5,  1295;   el.  15,  1298;  el.  19, 
1304  :  el.  21,  Amendt.  ib. 
Rivers  C^ontorvanoy,  IR.  873 ;  3R.  1020 
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BiTCHiE,  Mr.  C.  T.,  Tower  Samleti 

Africa,  South-- Miscellaneous  Questions 

Export  of  Munitions  of  War  for  Mosam- 

bique,  818 
Shipment  of  Arma,  1307 
Zulu  Wnr — Manufacture  of  Arms.  029 
Army  Kftimates — Lnnd  Forces,  08,  71 
Customs  Re-orgnniz.it ion,  1850 
London  and   North-Western   Railway   (Addi- 
tional Powers),  2R.  800 
National  Gallery — Injury  to  the  Pictures,  525 
Parliamentary  Elections  and  Corrupt  Practicei, 

2R.  1381 
Supply — Stationery,  Ac.  340 
Thiimes  Hirer  (Prevention  of  Floods),  Nomi- 
nation of  Committee,  814 
Wine  Duties,  Res.  1170 

Bivers  Conservancy  Bill  [b.l.] 

{Thi  Lord  President) 

I.  Prerented  ;  read  1%  after  short  debate  3far  7, 
308  (No.  20) 

Read  2*,  after  short  debate  Mar  17,  1018 

BoDWELL,  Mr.  B.  B.  H.,  Catnhridgeshtre 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licences),  Kes.  701 
Prosecution  of  Offences,  Comm.  008 
Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods),  Nomi- 
nation of  Committee,  804 

BosEBEBY,  Earl  of 

City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  2R.  115 

Soi/al  Journeys,  Expenses  of 

Question,  Dr.  Kenealy  ;   Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Mar  21,  1435 

BussELii,  Lord  A.,  Taetstoek 

British  Museum — Natural  JUstory  Collection, 

1808 
South  Kensington— Natural  History  Museum, 
280 

BussELL,  Sir  0.,   Westminster 

Africa,  South—Zulu  War— Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
Res.  2023,  2027 

Bylands,  Mr.  P.,  Burnley 

Africa,  South— Zulu  Wnr — Defeat  at  Iiandlanm 

— General  Lord  Chelmsford,  033 
Cyprus,  1500 

Exchequer  Bonds  (No.  1),  2R.  364 
Navy   Estimate* —Land  Forces,  1040,    1047, 
1000 
Men  and  Boys,  Ac.  503 
Seamen  and  Marines,  615 
Parliament — Orders  of  the  Day -^  Poetpone- 

ment,  1804 
Supply—  Publio  Buildings,  318 
stationery,  Ac.  338 
Treasury,  323 
Victoria  Embankment — New  Mint,  12 

Bale  of  Food  and   Drugs  Act  (1876) 
Amendment  Bill 

{Mr,  Anderion,  Mr,  F,  A,  Taylor,  Mr.  WhUtoelt) 
e.  Select  Committee  nominated  *  Mar  24 


Sausbxtbt,  Marquess  of  (Secretary 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs) 
Africa,  South- Zulu  War— Sir  Barila 

Res.  1078 
Cyprus — Harbour  of  Famagoasta,  1419 
Spain—  Slarenr  in  Cuba,  1405 
Treaty  of  Berlin— BriiUh  Fleet,  1600 

Samuda,  Mr.  J.  D'A.,  Tower  BamUU 

Navy — Ship  Carpenters,  530 

Nafy  Estimates — Ships  Building,  1037 

Samx7£L80N,  Mr.  B.,  Banbury 

Agricultural  Iloldinsa  Act,  1875,  Motion  far 
Select  Committee^  170J.  1735,  ITiS,  1761 
Patents  for  Inrentioni  (No.  2\  1150 
Wine  Duties,  Res.  1175 

Saicuelson,  Mr.  H.  B.,  From$ 

Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  1130 
Cyprus — Miscellaneous  Questions 

1532,  1547.  1550,  1551 

Knlorced  Labour,  1025,  1020 

Greek  Ijinguage,  1150  - 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (LieeneetX  Ret.  744 
Supply— Consular  Services,  1351,  1352,  1353 

Diplomatic  Services,  1340,  1350 


Sandok,   Bight   Hon.    Yisooimt   (Pre- 
sident  of  the  Board   of   Trade), 
Liverpool 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1675,  Motion  lor  a 

Select  Committee,  1742,  1740.  1755 
London   and   North- Western    Railway  (Ad^ 

tiooal  Powers),  2R.  001  ;  Amendt.  904 
Midland  Railway,  2R.  Amendt.  904 
Railways— Continuous  Footboards,  905 

Science  and  Art 

BriHth  Maseum'-The  Satmral  Buimy  CoUec^ 
<tdn,  Question,  Lord  Arthur  Rnseell :  An- 
swer, The  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcheqoer 
ifar  20,  130S 

Science  and  Art  J)epaHmeni -^  Ayrteuliuretl 
Science,  Question,  Mr.  Phippe;  Answer, 
Lord  George  Hamilton  Mar  28,  1988 

Natural  Sittory  MuteUm,  Question,  Lovtd 
Arthur  RusseU ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gerard  Noel 
Mot  0, 280 

SoLATEB-BooTH,  Bight  Hon.  O.  (IVesi- 
dent    of    the    Local    GoTemment 
Board),  Sampshire,  N, 
Alkali  Acts— Report  of  Inapeetor,  518 
Blind  and  Deaf-Mute  ChUdren    (Edaoatioo), 

Comm.  1901 
Canal  Boats  Aet,  1877.  134 
County  Boards,  Leave,  1199, 1210, 1220 
District  Auditors,  Comm.  965 ;  d.  1 1,  Ancodt 

ib, :  add,  cL  900 ;  Preamble,  Anendt.  A., 

1150 
Highways  Aet,  1878 — Forms  of  Aeeonnt,  032 
Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Bosid, 

2R.  389 
Parliament — Publio  Business,  ISO 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (lS70)  Amendment, 

404;  Cvmm.  cL  1, 1009, 1004,  1005 

(OMir. 
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SoutbbpBooth,  Right  Hon.  G.— «onl. 

Poor  Law  (Ireland)— RemoTal  of  Iriih  Paupers, 

275 
Poblio  Health — Death-rate  of  the  Metropolis, 

1163 
Val nation  of  Property,  Comm.  el.  5,  Amendt. 

1483 ;  d.  6,  1485,  1487,  1489 


Scotland 

Pow  Law — Legislation,  Question,  Mr.  Eraser 
Mackintosh ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross 
Mar  24, 1606 

Seoteh  Bankt-^Extraordifiary  Directors — The 
Scotch  Jttdffes,  Question,  Mr.  Callan;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Aasheton  Cross  Mar  11, 031 


Sblbouke,  Lord 

Bankruptcy  Law  Amendment,  2R.  4 ;  Comm. 
el,  4,  792 ;  d.  6,  793  ;  el  21,  ib. 

Cremation,  1409 

Highways  Act,  1878,  886 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  117  ;  Comm.  794 


Selwin-Ibbetson,  Sir  H.  J.  (Secretary 
to  the  Treasury),  Essex^  W, 
Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2),  8R.  1706 
Customs  —  Report   of    Committee  —  Official 

Statistics,  13 
Customs  Re-orgaoixation,  1860 
Cyprus,  1688, 1690 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licences),  Res.  733 
Ireland — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Inspectors  of  Irish  Prisons,  1989 
Irish  Branch  of  the  Treasury,  1028 
Prisons— Medical  Officers,  1862 
Post  Office  (West  Indian  Mail  Contract),  Res. 

1191 ;  Personal  Explanation,  1704 
Puhlio  Works  Loan  Commissioners— Loans  for 

Puhlic  Works,  14 
Supply — Civil  Contingencies  Fund,  1361, 1362 
Civil  Service  and  Revenue  Departments, 

1600 
liCgal  Charges,  Ireland,  1332,  1334 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Household  of, 

Ac.  366 
Mediterranean  Extension  Telegraph  Com- 
pany (Guarantee),  1361 
Public  Works  Office,  IreUnd,  367,  369,  360 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  1326, 

1329 
Report,  607,  600,  610 
Stationery,  &c.  336,  336,  337,  346,  347, 

348,  362,  363 
Temporary  Commissions,  1360 
Treasury,  322,  324,  320,  327 
Treasury  Chest,  1369 
Ways  and  Means,  Report,  108 

Shaw,  Mr.  W.,  Corl  Co. 
Supply — Civil  Service  and  Revenue  Depart- 
ments, 1606 


Bhxtte,  Major-General  C.  C;  Brighton 

Army— Retirement  of  Officers,  Res.  22 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1094 

VOL.  CX}XLIV.     [third  series.] 


I  Sdcon,  Mr.  Seijeant  J.,  Dewshwry 

Administration  of  Justice,  Res.  1461,  I486 
Convention  (Ireland)  Act  Repeal,  2R.  1801 
Eastern  Question — Treaty  of  Berlin — Servia 

and  Roumania,  133 
Intoiicating  Liquors  (Licences),  Res.  706,  746, 

749,  760 ;  Amendt.  761 
Medi<^  Act  (1868)  Amendment,  2R.  Amendt. 

760 
Navy  Promotion,  Res.  636 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  1030 
Parliamentary  Elections  and  Corrupt  Praotioes, 

2R.  1301 
Prison  Lahour— Competition  with  Trades  and 

Industries,  1864 

SncoNDS,  Mr.  W.  B.,   Winchester 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1876— Drummer 
Boys,  1033 

Smith,  Eight  Hon.  W.  H.  (First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty),  Westminster 

Africa,  South  ~~  Zulu  War  —  Navy    Coaling 
Depots,  1032 
The  Marines,  626,  627,  628 

Naval  Expenditure— Vote  of  Credit,  1878, 133 

Navy — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Coaling  at  St.  Vincent,  1864 
n.M.S.  "  Boadicea,"  1316 
n.M.S.  "  Vanguard,"  1083 
Naval  Discipline  Act,  1866,666 
Officers  of  the  Koyal  Marines,  624 
Roman  Catholic  Chaplains,  1036 
The  Royal  Yacht  "  Oshorne,"  1311 

Navy  Promotion,  Res.  637,  643 

Navy  Estimates  —  Departmental    Statement, 
667.  667 
Men  and  Boys,  Ac.  608,  614 
Seamen  and  Marines,  616 
Ships  Building,  1037 

Parliamentary  Reporting,  Select  Committee  on, 
136, 620 


SoLidTOB   Gensbal,  The  (Sir   H. 
OifTard),  Zaunceston 

Cyprus,  1686 


s. 


SoiosKSET,  Duke  of 

Africa.  South— Zulu  War— Sir  Bartle  Frere, 

Res.  1683 
Cyprus — Harhour  of  Famagousta,  1409 
Navy— H.M.S,   "Thunderer,"    Explosion   on 

Board,  999 
Rivers  Conservancy,  IR.  378 

Spain — Slavery  in  Cuba 
Question,  Observstions,  Earl  GrauTille  ;  Reply, 
The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  Mar  21, 1406 

Speaker,  The  (Eight  Hon.  H.  B.  W. 
Bband),  Cambridgeshire 
Africa,  South— Zulu  War,  909,  911,912,913, 

914,  916.  917 
Africa,  South— Zulu  War— Sir  Bartle  Frere, 

Res.  2007.  2021 
Blind  and   Deaf-Mute  Children  (Education), 

Comm.  1062 
Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2),  8R.  1706 
Cyprus,  1660, 1661»  1664 

4  A  [eont. 
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Sfbaob,  The    cowl. 

IXitriet  Aadlton,  Comm.  964 
£lMtonl  DiaabilitiM  of  Woinm,  R«.  i06,  493 
HjpotlMO  Abolition  (SootUnd),  2a.  1243 
Intoxieatlog  Liquors  (Liooooot),  Rm.740,740» 

160 
Parlinment — MttoellaneoQi  Qoettions 
Bostnett  of  the  Uoote— GoanU>oot,  15 
Private  Bills  — Canvaaeing  of  Members,  988 
Qaevtioos— The  bon.  Member  lor  Meath, 
1488 
Parliamentary  Eleotionsand  Cormpt  PnwtiMS, 

2R.  1384 
Raoeeoarses  (Metropolis),  Ckuiid.l490p  1491, 
1493 

Specie  and  Paper  CurreHesf 
JKoved,  '*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  a 
free  oironlation  of  speoie  onrrenoy,  together 
with  a  lull  and  adequate  oironlation  of  paper 
onrrenoy,  oonvertibie  into  speoie  on  demand, 
is  essential  and  neoessary  for  the  promotion 
and  development  of  manaftetorestoommeree, 
and  trade"  {Mr.  DeUhmty)  Mar  18, 118A  ; 
after  sliort  debate.  Motion  agreed  to 

Spikks,  Mr.  Sexjeant  F.  L.,  Oldham 

Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board, 
3R.400 

Stanhope,  Hon.  E.  (Under  Secretazy  of 

State  for  India),  Ztneolnshire,  Mid. 
East  India  [Loan],  Comm.  1951, 1908 
India — ^Miscellaneous  Questions 

Afghanistan — Khost  Valley,  Operations  in, 

382 ;— Advance  on  Cabul,  1990 
Army—- Newspaper  Correspondents,  1486; 

— Pay  of  Lieutenants,  819 
Bormah,  Disturbances  in — Explanation,  404 
Civil  Senrices^-Admission  of  Natives,  633 
East  Indian  Freight,  538 
Financial  SUtement,  1030 
Khan  of  Khelat— Treaties,  d(0.  518, 817 
Public   Works  —  Constmotlon   of  Indian 

Railways,  375 
Railways—Indus  and  Bolan  Pass,  818 

Stavhope,  Ur.  W.  T.  W.  S.,  Yariehire^ 

WJi. 
Parliamentary  Elections  and  Cormpt  Pimotioos, 

8R.  1878 
Proseeution  of  Offenoes,  Comm.  968 

Stahley  of  Aldebust,  Lord 

Afghanistan — Negotiations  with  Takoob  Kban, 

1963 
Africa,  Sonth-^Znln  War— Defeat  at  Isandlana, 

889 
Africa,  South— Znln  War— Sir  Bartle  Frtrs, 

Bos.  1657 

StaitiiEy,  Bight  Hon.  Colonel  F.  A. 

(Secretary  of  State  for  War)»  Xon- 

eaehire,  JVl 

Africa,    South  —  Znlu  War—  MisoeUaneons 

Questions 

Defeat  at  Isandlana — General  Lord  Chebns- 

ford,  933,  1 158  . 
PeB|»ntfh  pf  September  H,  1878, 1160  | 


Stailkt,  Hod.  Golonol  F.  A.- 

OflBoors*  Baggage,  189 
Papers  and  I&spatehes,  1861 
Re-lnforoemaots,  881 

Sir  Bartle  Frere— Lord  Cholaidfaff<  1T»1 
War  Oflce  Papers,  1493 
Africa,  South— Znln  War— Sir  Bartte  Tnem, 

Res.  3066,  3070 
Army — ^Miseellaneons  QnestiolM 

Army  Discipline  (Annoal)  Aet»  1815 
Consolidated  Batioa— Erbawnn^  1157 
Deputy  Assistant  Quarter nisiUi  Couaul 

Stair  College,  1484 
Half-Pay  Serrioe,  378 
Indian  Native  Troops,  ^EmghfwemA  ei,  519 
HUitia,  638 
Newspaper  CorrsapondsBts  in  th«   FieU, 

1818 
Staff  Offloers  of  AitiOsty,  1086, 1911 
Surgeons  at  Dep6(  CeahM^  14S6 
War  Offlce  Contracts,  376 
Army— First  Class  Army  Bessrve,  Esa.  81,  S$ 
Army  (Medical  Departmeoi),  Motion  te  a« 

Address,  1769 
Army — Betirement  of  Ofleen,  Res.  SS 
Army— Scientific  Corps,  Res.  947, 951 
Army  Discipline  and  Regnlatioa,  888.  881 
Army  Estimates — Gontagioas  Diasaaaa 
1089 

Land  Forces,  87, 44, 70,  93, 98.  103.  1043. 
1056, 1070, 1073, 1078, 1074, 1076. 1008. 
1089,  1095, 1103.1104,1105,1107, 1108. 
1109,  1115, 1116, 1118,1119.1130.1131. 
1134 
Pay  of  General  Ofllcen,  1137 
Pensions  for  Wonnds.  1139, 1181.  1194 
Retired  FuU  Pky.  Half  Pay  FanaioM,  BmA 

Gratnitiea,  Ac.  1138 
Rewards  for  Distingvished   flmioss,  4e. 
1136 
Army  Estimates,  1879-80— RsfioMotal  £ils5- 

lishments  at  Home  and  Abrnd.  9 
Cypras,  1569  :^Uealtb  of  the  Tioopn.  1818 
Elementary  EdncatioQ  Act,  1876— DraaMsr 

Boys,  1088 
India— Afghan  Wai^-Nawipapor 
dents,  1159 


STAirsFELD,  Bigbt  Hon.  J., 

County  Boards,  LeaTc,  1307 
Intoiioating  lienors  (Ucenoos).  Rai.  798 

STBvsffsoir,  Mr.  J.  C,  Sauik  SkieUe 
Coal  Mines,  Inspeetors  o^Ths  Reports, 

Stbwabt,  Ur.  M.  J.,  Wtgim  Ba. 

Intoxicating  Uqnors  (Uosnees).  Rsa.  080 
Japan — ^Medicinal  Opinm,  1814 
Thames  River  (Prereotion  of  FloodaX  '< 
nation  of  CoBunittae,  809 


SroBEBy  Mr.  O.,  IMimghamtkire,  8. 
Eleetoml  Disa}>ilUiss  of  Womea,  Res.  456 


Straiie  Sittiemenie,  3X«— /swimrf mm  l» 
Britiih  ReeidmUe 

Question,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilko :  Ansvcr,  Sir 
Miehaal  Bid^Beach  Mar  17, 1034 


SUD 


SUP  [SESSION    1S79)  SUP         TEM 


,  Laid 

.ILS.   - 

1M4 


VI. 


SuuxTAar,  Mr.  A.  IL,  Ltmik  Cf. 

War,  90T 

Fora«.1133 
OuMMl  Uv->  JaMS  SwrnatoD.  Cut  oC  1S16 
Elwlflnl  PhiWiriM  af  Woaca,  B«s.  493, 
494,  Ml 

Laqwn  (UenenV  Rm.  71« 


OtfMie  UaiTernty— Speech   of  Mr.  W. 

JifcirfBi  (Cotnmiwioiwr  of  Irnk   Fiah- 

trim).  379, 1997 
INpaitiiiiiiil  AdBiniitratioD,  914,  919 
Gleaguiff  Diapeoarr  Dianict.  1S49 
Prtlie  PMe»— Rioca  at  Bdfrat  and  Oilng* 

atDmr,  1191 
Mini  Cdkgm,  Inatroctmi  in,  899 
Sappty— Coiu^  Friwiis,  4w.  Gnat  Briuin, 

1911 
Htfaiwifoij  and  Indnitrial  Sefaoob,  Gnni 

BffiUin,1928 

BnflUDSsnr  vOrisQifitiflB  Biri 

(Ifr.  tentarjf  CStdm,  Jfr.  Attormy  Gemirml^  Mr, 

89lieiUr  Gmermi,  Sir  Ifmtthew  MidUy) 
fc  8ttoei  CoBMUttee  nominUad  *  Jfar  18 

flfKPPZF 

MitoiUAynoiit  Qunnon 

jlmy  Ettimaiu — CmUagioiu  JHteases   Acts, 

Qnasctoo,  Mr.  Hopwood ;  Aniwer,  Colonel 

Scaolej  MtBT  17, 1099 
Afmif  £$iimai€$,  1879-80— J^^^'at^nloZ  Etiab- 

liskmemts  ai  Some  amd  Abroad,  Qoettioo, 

Sir   Alexander  Gordon :   Aniwer,  Colonel 

Stanley  Mar  9,  9 
N€nfal  Expemdiimr^—Tke  VoU  of  Credit,  1878, 

Qoeetion,  Mr.  Sbaw  Lefefre ;  Answer,  Mr. 

W.  H.  Smith  Mar  4, 139 

SUFPZT 

Considered  in  Committee  Mar  3,  37~Abict 

Etmuna— Retolation  reported  Mar  4 
Considered  in  Committee  Mar  6,  317 — Civil 
SsnTicE  SnrPLKMiimsT  EsTncATis,  1878-9 
—Class  I. — Pubuo  Works  aho  Boildinos 
—Class   II. — Salabies    and   Ezfihsbs  or 
PoBuo  Dbpa&tmbvts — Class  HI. — Law  and 
Jusnoi— Committee— E.P. 
Resolntions  reported  Mar  7,  507 
Resolutions  1  to  19  agreed  to 
Resolntion  13 ;  after  short  debate,  Resolution 
agreed  to 

RMolntions  14  to  19  agreed  to 
Considered  in  Committee  Mar  10,  537- Natt 

ESTIMATXS— DbFA&TMBHTAL  StATIMIIIT  07  THX 

FissT  Loan  or  thi  Admibaltt—  Resolutions 

reported  Mar  11 
Considered  in  Committee  J/or  17, 1039— Armt 

EsTDfATas — Resolutions  reported  Mar  18 
Considered  in  Committee  Mar  20,  1321— CiriL 

SlUTlOa    SurPLlMBHTART   EsTIMATIS,  1878-9 

—Class  111.— Law  aso  Justick— Class  IV. 
— EvuQAftoji,  Scnxocy  amd  Art— Class  V. 

[corU, 


ATMV  ASl> 
GRATTTnRS    riM 


VIL — MncRLLAXiors,  SrsciAU  A3t»  Tixr^ 
RART  Ovxcn  —  Rrtrxtr  Dfer ARnnm  — 
ReeolntioQS  reported  Jfar  31 
Considered  in  Oonmittc*  Mar  31. 1491— Citil 
SrRTICB  SrPffXRMRRTART   EsmiATRa.   I$T^9 

Class  III. — 1-aw  arp  JvsncR — Resolntion 
reported  JKtr33 
Considered    in    Committee   Mar  34.  1599> 
CiTiL    Srrticr    EsTiMAn»— £4.109097   o> 

AcCOrRT — ClTIL    SRRTICta — ClASaBS    I.    to 

VII.  and  the  RRTRsrR  DarARimxTa— >Reeo* 
lotion  reported  Mar  33 

8iipTem9  Conzt  of  Judicature  Ada  Amend- 

ment  Bill        (TW  Lord  CkamerUor) 

i:  Read2»J^ir4.  117  (No.  U) 

Committee;  Report  Jfar  13,  794 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Dietrict 

Courte)  Bill        (Ifr.  Joorpk  CVMyM,  Jfr. 
Jtipley,  Mr.  Etutoct  Smith,  Jfr.  ^irlry  SiU) 
c  Ordered;  read  1«*  J£ir  13  [BiU  100] 

SXTTHERLAND,    Duke  of 
West  Donegal  Railway,  2R.  033 

■ 

SY3rA27,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Limerick  Co. 

CouTention  (Ireland)  Act  Repeal,  3R.  1816 

Talbot,   Mr.  J.  O.  (Secretary  to   the 

Board  of  Trade),  Oxford  Univereit^ 

Board  of  Trade  Returns,  619 

"General  Sutistioal  Abstract "  —  Foreign 
Tarift  on  British  Produoe,  377 

Mercantile  Marine — Buoyage,  632 
Foreign  Steamers,  632 

OiBcial  Corn  Returns,  134 

Oyster  and  Mustel  Fisheries  Order  (Black- 
water,  Essex),  Comm.  Schedule,  Amendt. 
882 

Supply — Harbours,  ^.  321 

Thames  Riror  (Prevention  of  Floods),  Nomi- 
nation of  Committee,  806 

Taylor,  Mr.  P.  A.,  Leieuior  Bo. 

Criminal  Law — Stefenton,  Case  of,  130 
Theodoridi,  CJaso  of,  402 

Toachere  Organi9atiou  and  Begietration 

Bill        (Jfr.  Xyofi  Flaufeir,  Mr.  Arthur 
Milltf   Sir   John   ZttMockf    Lord  I^^e$toit 
Morvty) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1«  •  J£ir  13  [BiU  101] 

TncPLE,  Biglit  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowfbb-, 

EanU,  8. 
Medical  Act  (1868)  Amendment,  3U.  766 

Tehfletowit,  Viscount 
Street  Accidents,  Address  for  a  Return,  807 
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Tenant  Eight  dreland)  Bill  [h.l.] 

( TK$  Earl  of  Belmort) 
L  Presented ;  read  !••  Mar  37  (No.  85; 

Thames  River  {Prevention  of  Floods)  BlU 

{hy  Order) 
e.  Moved  to  nominate  the  Seleet  Committee  on 
this  Bill "  (Mr.  Baikes)  Mar  13,  795 

MoTed,  "  That  Mr.  Goldney  bo  a  Member  or 
the  ^elect  Committee  ;"  Moved,  '*  That  the 
Debate  be  now  adjourned"  {Mr.  CubiU); 
after  short  debate.  Motion  withdrawn 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to 

Mr.  A.  Brown,  Sir  Baldw^'n  Leighton,  and  Sir 
C.  W.  Dilke  nominateid  other  Members  of 
the  Committee 

Mofed,  "  That  Sir  James  M'Garel  Hogg  be  a 
Member  of  the  Select  Committee;"  after 
short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to 

Lord  Robert  Montagu  to  be  another  Member 
of  the  Committee 

Committee  to  consist  of  TweWe  Members  ;  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Maurice  Brooks 
added  to  the  Committee  ;  Lord  Robert  Mon- 
tagu di8charge<i  from  attendance ;  Five  to  be 
the  quorum  ( The  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means)  Mar  18 

Thublow,  Lord 

Africa,South— Zulu  War— Defeat  At  Isandlana, 
886 

Tottenham,  Colonel  0.,  New  Ross 
Afriea,  South—Zula  War— Offloers'  Baggage, 
129 

Treaty  of  Berlin 

Eastern  Roufhelia,  Questions,  Mr.  Whitwell ; 
Mr.  £.  Jenkins  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Bourke 
Mar  6,  280  ;  Questions,  The  Marquess  of 
Hartington,  lA>rd  Robert  Montagu  ;  Answers, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  27, 
1863 

Lord  Salisbury's  Despatch  of  January  26, 
Questions,  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  The  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington ;  Answers,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Mar  14,  925 

Servia  and  Raumania,  Question,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Simon ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Mar  A,  138 

The  British  Fleet,  Obsenrations,  Question, 
Lord  Campbell;  Reply,  The  Marquess  of 
Salisbury  Mar  24, 1499 

The  Despatch  in  the  **  Times  "  of  March  12lA, 
Questions,  Lord  Robert  Montagu  ;  Answers, 
Mr.  Bourke,  The  Chanoellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer Mar  13,  820 

TnxYELTAK,  Mr.  O.  0.,  Satciek,  Sfo, 
Household  Safbage  (Counties),  Res.  137 

Tbxtbo,  Lord 

Africa,South—Zahi  War— Defeat  atlsandlana, 
888 
Queen's  Message,  1144, 1148 
Armj— Desertions — Report  of   the  Inspector 

General  of  Recruiting,  1878,  119 
Volunteer  Force,  Address  for  a  Return,  882, 
864 


Tnutees  Acts  Consolidatioiiaiid 

ment  Bill         (Mr.  Othsms  Msrfmm,  Mr. 
Gregory^  Mr.  Alfrti  Marten^   Sir    Msmry 
Jackson) 
€.  Ordered ;  raad  1«  •  Jfor  19  [BUI  106] 

Turkey 
AppcinSment  of   a    Fvnanoe    CowiiftiJistfr, 

Question,  Mr.  Cogan ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bovrfce 

Mar  6,  278 
Ouaranleed  Loan,  1855,  Qoeatioes,  Mr.  Do4- 

Bon  ;  Answer,  The  Chanoelior  of  the  Ezeh*- 

quer  Mar  21, 1433 
Papers,   Question,    Sir    William    HarcMit  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  Mar  17, 1038 

Vaeeination  AeU 
Case  of  Mr.  Hawley,  Question,  Lord  FndMnk 
Cavendish;  Answer,  Mr.  AaabeUMi  CnM 
Mar  27.  1853 
The  Binyley  Magistrate^  Orders,  QscrtioK, 
Mr.  Barran ;  Answer,  Mr.  Aaahetoo  Crosa 
ifar21,  1432 

Valnatioii  of  Property  Bfll 

(Mr.   Selater-Booth,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  SaU) 
e.  Committee— B.P.  Mar  21, 1481         [BiU  71] 

Waddt,  Mr.  S.  D.,  Barnstaple 
Administration  of  Jnstioe,  Res.  1472.  1473 
Honsehoid  Snfirage  (Connties),  Res.  189 

Walsinohah,  liord 

India— Soaroity  of  Grain  in  the  Pnnjab,  125 

War  OJieeSupply  of  Lacks 
Question.  Mr.  Macdonald;   Answer,    Celonel 
Loyd  Lindsay  Mar  18, 1152 

Watnet,  Mr.  J.,  Swrey,  E. 
Lower  Thames  VaUey  MiOn  Sewerage  Board, 

2R.899 
Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods),  Neiu- 
nation  of  Committee,  807 

WATS  AND  MEANS 

MlSCSLLAHXODS  QUBSTIOHS 

Inland  Revenue — Legacy  and  Succession  IhOy, 

Questions,  Mr.  O'Clery  ;  Answers,  The  Chan- 

cellor   of    the    Exchequer    Mar   4,    132 ; 

Mar  10,  521 
The  Income  Tax— Co-operative  Stores,  Qnes> 

tion,  Mr.  Blake ;  Answer.  The  ChaaoeUer  ef 

the  Exchequer  Mar  4. 132 
Wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Qneetioo,  Mr. 

W.  Cartwright ;  Answer,  The  GiMBeeUer  of 

the  Exehequer  Ifor  21, 1435 

WATS  AND  MEANS 

Resolutions  [Febmary  28]  reported  Ifor  3, 105 ; 
after  short  debate,  Resolatiooa  agreed  te; 
Bills  ordered  thereon 

[See  titles  ConsoUdaUd  Fund{Se.  l)BiS 
--Exehsqusr  Bonds  {.So.  \)BiU[ 
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